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INTRODUCTION. 


In  preparing  a  ContmnatiaH  of  the  valuable  Histoiy  of  Iidaftd'  by 
the  Abb^  MacGeoghegan,  th#  compiler  has  auned  only  tQ  reduce  and 
condense  into  a  coherent  narrative  the  materials  which  exist  in  •hun- 
dance  in  a  great  number  of  publications  of  every  date  within  ihi6  period 
included  in  the  Continuation. 

That  period  of  a  century  and  a-half  embraces  a  series  of  deeply  id- 
teresting  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country — ^the  deliberate  Breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick — ^the  long  series  of  Penal  Laws — ^the  exile  of  th& ' 
Irish  soldieiy  to  France — their  achievements  in  the  French  and  other 
services — the  career  of  Dean  Swift — the  origin  of  a  Colonial  Nationality 
among  the  English  of  Ireland — the  Agitations  of  Lucas — ^the  Volunteer- 
ing— the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^the  history  of  the  Independent 
Irish  Parliament — the  Plot  to  bring  about  the  Union — ^the  United  Irish- 
men— the  Negotiationsb  with  France — the  Insurrection  of  1798 — the  . 
French  Expeditions  to  Ireland — ^the  "Union"  (so-called) — the  decay 
of  Trade — ^the  fraudulent  Imposition  of  Debt  upon  Ireland — the  Orange- 
men— the  beginning  of  O'Connell's  power — the  Veto  Agitation — ^the 
Catholic  Association — Glare  Election — ^Emancipation — the  series  of  Fam- 
ines— ^the  Repeal  A^tation — ^the  Monster  Meetlhga — the  State  Trials 
— the  Great  Famine — ^the  Dea^ll  of  O'Coonell — the  Irish  Confederation 
— the  fate  of  Smith  O'Briien  and  his  <^mrades — ^the  Legislation  of  the 
United  Parliament  for  Ireland — ^Poor-Laws — National  Education — the 
Tenant-Eight  Agitation — ^the  present  condition  of  the  country,  eta 
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The  mere  enumeration  of  these  principal  heads  of  the  narrative  wi 

show  how  very  wide  a  field  lias  had  to  be  traversed  in  this  Oonfinuation 

I  and  what  a  large  number  of  works — Memoirs,  Cocrespondencer— Pjftrli^ 

j  mentaiy  Debates — Speeches  and  local  histories  must  have  beCMi^^Uected 

!  in  order  to  produce  a  continuous  story.     There  exist,  indeed,  some  saf 

and  useful  guides,  in  the  works  of  writers  who  have  treated  special  part 

I  of  limited  periods  of  the  general  History ;  and  the  compiler  has  had  n< 

scruple  in  making  very  large  use  of  the  ooUections  of  certain  »di|i^ii 

writers  who  may  be  said  to  have  almost  exhausted  their  respeetive  part 

I  ' 

I  '  of  the  subject. 


It  may  aid  the  reader  who  desires  to  make  a  moie  minute  examinatio: 
I  I  ef  any  part  of  the  History,  if  we  here  set  down  the  title*  of  th^  principa 

i  *  works  wliich  liavo  been  used  in  preparing  the  present :, Doctor  Join 

!i  Curry's  "  Historical  Review  of  the  Civil  Wars,"  and  "  Stai|pi;of  the  Iris] 

1 .1 

*  Catholics" — Mr.  Francis  Plowden's  elaborate  and  conscientious  "His 

torical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  before  the  Union  : — ^the  sam 

I  authors  "History  of  Ireland"  from  the  Union  till  1810 — the  Letter 

!  and  Pamphlets  of  Dean  Swift^Harris's  "Life  of  William  the  Third  "- 

I 

i  .   Arthur  Young's  "Tour  in  Ireland  " — the  Irish  "  Parliamentary  Debates 


j{  —Mr.    Scully's    excellent    "State    of    the    Penal    Laws"— Thoma 

^K  Macnevin's  "  History  of  the  Volunteers,"  in  the  "  Library  of  Ireland  "— 

, : !  awys  "  Life  of  Lord  Chariemont  "—the  Four  Series  of  Dr.  Madden' 

collections  on  the  "  Lives  and  Times  of  the  United  Irishmen  " — Hay' 
"History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Wexford" — ^the  Rev.  Mr..  Gordon' i 
"History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion"  [the  work  of  Sir  Ricliard  Musgrave 

• 

as  being  wholly  untrustworthy,  is  purposely  excluded] — ^The  "  Paper 

and  Correspondence  "  of  Lord  Comwallis — ^and  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ^-7 

the  "  Memoirs  of  Miles  Byrne,  an  Irish  Exile  in  France,"  and  a  Frencl 

i . ;  officer  of  rank,  lately  deceased — ^the  Lives  and  Speeches  of  Grattau  an( 

Curran — Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  "  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation  "— 
Memoirs  and  Journals  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — ^Richard  Lalor  Shiel' 
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^  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar"— Wyse's  "  History  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 

lion" — (yOonnell's  Speeches  and  Debates  in  the  United  Parliament 

^The%d  are  the  chief  authorities  for  all  the  times  pre\'iou3  to  the 

Catiiola^Ji^ef  Act.    As  to  the  sketch  which  follows,  of  transactions 

still  later,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate  the  multi- 

furious  fothoiities^  but  the^^eches  of  0*Connell  and  of  William  Smith 

O'Brien  are  still,  for  the  Irish  history  of  their  own  time,  what  the  oratioiiis 

■*. 

cfj&mfJtan  were  for  lus ;  and  what  th^vivid  writings  of  Swift  were  for  the 
ear^e^'part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  newspapers  and  the  Parlia- 
mentacy  Bine  Books  also  come  in,  as  essential  materials  (though  some- 
times questionahb)  Ibr  this  later  x>eriod :  and  for  the  Eepeal  AgitaAin, 
the  State  l^riidi^  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Famine,  and  the  consequent 
extirpation  of  millions  of  the  Irish  people,  we  have,  without  scriq)le, 
made  vA  (abng  wttb  other* materials)  of  the  facts  contained  in  "The 
.Last  CktfKpiest  of  Irdand  (perhaps)" — excluding  generally  the  inferences 
and  opinions  oP  the  writer,  and  his  estimate  of  his  contemporaries. 
Indeed, 'the  reader  will  find,  in  the  present  work  very  few  opinions  or 
theories  put-  forward  at  all ;  the  genuine  object  of  lh«  writer  being 
simply  to  .present  a  clear  narrative  of  the  events  as  tliey  evolved  them- . 
selves  one  out  of  the  others. 

Neither  does  this  History  need  comment;  and  indignant  decla- 
mation would  but  weaken  the  effect  of  the  dreadful  facts  we  shall  hav& 
to  telL  If  the  writer  has  succeeded — as  he  has  earnestly  desired  to  do 
— ^in  arranging  those  facts  in  good  order,  and  exhibiting  the  naked  truth 
concerning  English  domination  since  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  as  our 
fathers  saw  it,  and  felt  it;— if  he  has  been  enabled  to  picture,  in  some 
degree  like  life,  the  long  agony  of  the  Penal  Days,  when  the  pride  of 
the  ancient  Irish  race  was  stung  by  daily,  hourly  humiliations,  and 
their  passioiiB  goaded  to  madness  by  brutal  oppression ; — and  further,  to 
picture  the  still  more  destnictive  devastations  perpetrated  upon  our 
country  in  this  enlightened  nineteenth  century;  then  it  is  hoped  that 
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•veiy  roader  will  dnw  for  himself  scch  general  condnnons  as  the  fiwts 
will  warrant,  without  any  declamatoi^  appeaU  to  patriotic  nsentmeat, 
or  promptings  to  patriotic  aspiration: — the  conclusion,  in  short,  that, 
while  England  lives  and  flourishes,  Ireland  must  Ae  a  dailj  imiii,  and 
suffer  an  endless  martyrdom;  and  that  if  Irishmen  are  ever  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  human  beings,  the  British  EmpiM  mnst  first  perish. 

As  the  learned  Abbd  MacGeoghegan  was  for  many  years  a  chaplun  to 
the  Irish  Brigade  in  France,  and  dedicated  his  work  ttf  that  niutwned 
corps  of  exiles,  whose  dearest  wish  and  prayer  was  always  to  eBabnnt«r 
and  overthrow  the  British  power  upon  any  field,  it  la  presumed  that 
the  venerable  author  would  wish  his  work  to  he  continued  in  ti(e  same 
thoroughly  Irish  spirit  which  actuated  his  noble  warriozMHingregMion; 
— and  he  would  desiro  tlie  dork  record  of  the  En^ish  atrocity  in  Ire- 
land, which  he  lefl  unfinished,  to  be  daily  brought  down  through  all  its 
subsequent  scenes  of  horror  and  slaughter,  which  have  been  still  more 
terrible  after  liis  day  tlian  they  were  before.     And  this  la  what  the 

present  Continuation  professes  to  do. 

J.  M. 
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The  Articles  of  Limerick  were  signed 
onthefod  October,  1691,  and  the  city  was 
surrendered  to  the  armj  of  King  WiUiam, 
who  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  recog- 
nised by  the  body  of  the  Irish  nation  as 
King  of  Ireland:  and  when  the  Irish 
forces,  who  had  held  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way  so  gallantly,  were  shipped  ofif  to 
France,  porsoant  to  the  capitulation, 
there  was  not  left  in  all  Ireland  the 
■lightest  semblance  of  any  power  capable 
of  resisting  or  troubling  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  The  timely  sur- 
render had  also  enabled  William  to  bring ' 
to  a  close  this  most  troublesome  and 
costly  war,  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
urgently  needful  for  him  to  concentrate 
all  his  force  against  the  great  power  of 
France. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  and  has  always 
been  admitted,  that  in  return  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  treaty  purporting  to 
protect  Catholic  rights,  the  king  and  the 
English  colonists  received  most  valuable 
consideration.  **In  Ireland  there  was 
peace:  the  domination  of  the  colonists 
was  absolute."  These  are  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  who,  of  all  modern  his- 
torians, has  uniformly  exhibited  the  most 
inveterate  malignity  against  the  Irish 
nation. 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  in  detail 
the  manner  in  which  the  articles  were 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  the 
dominant  colony  of  English,  it  will  be 
well  to  exhibit  some  other  facts  proving 
what  a  very  valuable  consideration  the 
Catholics  gave  for  the  poor  guaranty  they 
tboaght  they  were  receiving  on  their  side. 
At  the  beginning  of  October  the  winter 
was  closely  approaching,  and  the  army  of 
Ginkell  was  almost  certain  to  be  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  on  that  account  alone. 


The  same  Macaulay,  in  his  estimate  of 
the  chances  of  Ginkell's  success,  tirai 
sums  them  up — 

'*  Tet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  city  might  fail,  as  a  similar  at- 
tempt had  failed  twelve  months  before. 
If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a  block- 
ade, it  was  probable  that  the  pestilence 
wlifch  had  been  fatal  to  the  army  of 
Schomberg,  which  had  compelled  William 
to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even  agamst  the  genius  and  energy  of 
Marlborough,  might  soon  avenge  the  car- 
nage of  Aghrim.  The  rains  had  lately 
been  heavy*  The  whole  plain  might 
shortly  be  an  immense  pool  of  stagnant 
water.  It  might  be  necessary  to  move  the 
troops  to  a  healthier  situation  than  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for 
them  a  warmer  shelter  than  that  of  tents. 
The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the  spring. 
Ill  the  spring  a  French  army  might  land 
in  Ireland — the  natives  might  again  rise 
in  arms  from  Donegal  to  Kerry— and  the 
war,  which  was  now  all  but  extinguished, 
might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever." 

This  historian,  whose  work  enjoys  much 
more  jwpularity  than  credit,  does  not 
mention  a  circumstance  which  made  it,  in 
fact,  certain  that  the  war  would  soon  have 
blazed  forth  fiercer  than  ever,  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  is  that,  before  the  signing  of 
those  articles,  assurances  had  been  sent 
from  France  to  the  defenders  of  Limerick 
that  a  considerable  expedition  was  then 
on  its  way  to  their  aid,  under  command 
of  Chateau  Renault ;  which  re-enforce- 
ment did  actually  arrive  in  Dingle  Bay 
two  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
'*  consistinpf,"  says  Harris,  in  his  Life  of 
I^ng  William,  *'a8  appears  from  the 
minutes  of  a  letter  from  the  lords-justices 
to  the  king,  of  eighteen  ships  of  war,  six 
fire-ships,  and  twenty  great  ships  of 
burthen,  and  brought  on  board  eight  or 
ten  thousand  arms,  two  hundred  officers, 
and  three  thousand  men."  Whether  the 
Irish  commanders  were  or  were  not  justi- 
fied in  surrendering  a  city  which  they 
were  still  capable  of  defending,  and  while 
in  daily  expectation  of  so  powerful  a  suc- 
cour, is  a  question  which  need  not  here  be 
discussed.    The  sequel  of  the  story  will 
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show  that  thoy  had  Boon  causL'  to  re^^'ct 
not  havin;T  held  out  to  the*  lust  extremity, 
though  xlwy  shouhl  have  been  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  city. 

It  was  afterwards  known,  too,  that 
William  was  himtii'lf  8o  sensible  of  the 
neeeiisity  of  finishing  this  struggle  and 
bringing  his  troops  to  re-enforcchis  anny 
on  tiie  continent,  that  he  had  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  lords-justices  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation assuring  the  Irish  of  much  more 
favourable  conditions  than  they  after- 
wards obtained  l>y  the  Articles  of  Limer- 
ick. And  the  justices  actually  framed 
these  instructions  into  a  proclamation, 
afterwanls  calleil  the  secret  pnx'lamation. 
Ixrcau.^e.  though  printed,  it  was  never  pub- 
lished ;  for  their  h)rdships,  learning  that 
the  defenders  of  Limerick  were  offering 
to  capitulate,  hastened  to  Ginkeirs  camp, 
that  they  might  hold  the  Irisli  to  as  hanl 
terms  as  could  possibly  Ihj  wnmg  from 
them.  So  that,  as  Lord  MacaiUay  com- 
placently observes,  the  Dutch  genend 
'*  had  alx)ut  him  i)erson8  who  were  com- 
petent to  direct  him." 

In  return  for  this  full  and  final  surren- 
der of  the  last  fortress  which  held  for  King 
James,  ami  of  the  whole  cause  of  that 
monarch,  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders  8ti])u- 
lated,  it  must  be  confessed,  for  but  a  ]>oor 
measure  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
when  they  put  their  hamls  to  the  clause 
cng::  'ing  that  *' The  lioninn  Catlndics  of 
this  i^ingdom  shall  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or, 
aa  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second."  Kut  it  is  j>n)babK> 
that,  placing  more  reliance  on  the  good 
faith  of  King  William  than  events  after- 
wards justitieil,  they  believed  themselves 
securwl   by  the  remaining  words  of  that 

article **  And  their  majesties,  as  Sixm 

OS  their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  saifl  Koman 
Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
particular  as  may  pn»serve  them  from  any 
ilisturbance  u^ion  the  account  of  their  said 
religion."  All  which  was  ijuly  ratilicd  by 
their  majesties'  letters-patent.  Sarsfielil 
and  Wauchop  then,  with  their  F'rench 
brother-oltlcers,  in  marching  out  of  Lim- 
erick, thought  that  they  were  leaving, 
as  a  Imrrier  against  oppression  of  the 
Catholik'S,  at  least  the  honour  (»f  a  king. 

Tlie  whole  history  of  Irelan*!,  from 
that  day  until  the  year  1703,  consists  of 
one  long  and  continual  breach  of  this 
treaty. 

liui  as  there  has  liecn.  both  among 
Irish  and  English  political  writers,  a  great 
deal  of  wild  declaxnation  and  unwarranted 


statement  on  this  subject,  it  seems  n 
ful  to  give  a  precise  view  of  the  real 
I>ort  and  limitations  of  the  engagem 
taken  towards  the  Irish  Catholics  i 
this  occasion.  IndeiKMidently,  then,  of 
royal  pnmiise  of  future  parliamentary 
lief  to**  protect  Catholics  from  all 
turbance,"  there  was  the  general  eng; 
meut  for  such  privileges  to  Catholic 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  **  as  \ 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  ; 
as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Cha 
II."  And  also  the  ninth  article  of 
treaty,  tliat  ''  Tlie  oath  to  Ix;  adminis 
ed  to  such  lioman  Catholics  as  submi 
their  majesties'  government  shall  be 
oath  above-mentionetl  (namely,  the  oat 
allegiance),  and  no  other."  These  ] 
visions  Were  applicable  to  all  Cathc 
living  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  Other  arti 
of  the  treaty,  from  the  second  to  thcei£ 
inclusive,  relatinl  only,  jirst^  to  the  pe< 
of  Limerick  and  other  garrisons  then  1 
by  the  Irish ;  spt^ond,  to  oflicers  and  sold 
then  ser^'ing  King  James,  in  the  cour 
of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
Mayo  ;  t/iiriiy  to  **all  such  as  were  ur 
their  protection  in  the  said  counti 
meaning  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  cc 
ties.  These  thnn?  classes  of  ])ersons  \ 
ti)  be  secured  their  properties  and  t 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  (a 
the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Si?cond),  am 
Ix?  pormited  to  exercise  their  several  < 
ings  as  freely  as  Catholics  were  permi 
to  do  in  that  reign.  We  neeil  not,  at 
d:iy,  occupy  ourselves  at  great  length  i 
these  latter  specitic  stipulations  ; 
attend  to  the  general  proviso  in  favou 
all  C.'atholics.  What,  then,  were  the  rij 
of  Catholics  umler  King  Charles  the  1 
ond  ? — f«»r  this  seems  to  be  what  is  mi 
by  the  other  phnise,  "consi^tent  with 
laws  of  Ireland." 

Now.  it  is  true  that  penal  laws  aga 
Catholic  ]iricsts  and  Catholic  worshi] 
exist  in  Irt^land  during  the  reigr 
Charles  the  Second:  Catholics,  for 
ample,  could  nc)t  be  memlx'rs  of  a 
I)oration  in  Ireland,  nor  hold  certain 
offices  in  that  reign.  But  there  wa 
law  to  prevent  Catholic  iHH.*rs  and  comi 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  'i'here  was 
in  practice  so  general  a  lokratinn  as  alh 
Catholic  lawyers  and  physicians  to  ] 
tise  their  professions.  At  the  very  lo^ 
therefore,  this  practical  toleration  : 
have  )x?en  what  the  Catholics  tho 
they  were  stipulating  for  in  the  Art 
of  Limerick.  Neither  did  there  exi 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  that 
and  sanguinary  series  of  enactments 
cerning  education,  the  holding  of  lane 
owning  of   horses,  and  the   like,  i 
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were  elaborated  bj  tbe  ingenuity  of  more 
modem  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  Ascend- 
encj.  The  first  distinct  breach  of  the 
Articles  Limenck  was  perpetrated  by 
King  William  Ind  his  parliament  in  Eng- 
land, just  two  months  aifter  those  Articles 
were  signed. 

King  William  was  in  the  Netherlands 
when  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  at  once  hastened  to  London.    Three 
days  later    he  summoned  a  parliament. 
Very  early  in  the  session    the  English 
House  of  Commons,  exercising  its  custom- 
ary power  of  binding  Ireland  by  acts  passed 
in  IxHidon,  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords 
a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should  sit 
in  the  Irish  paliiament,  nor  should  hold 
any  Irish  office,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
oastical,  nor  should  practise  law  or  medi- 
cine in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
The  law  was  passed,  only  reserving  the 
right  of  such  lawyers  and  physicians  as 
had  been  within  the  walls  of  Galway  and 
Limerick  when  those  towns  capitulated. 
And  so  it  received  the  royal  assent.    This 
law    has    given  rise  to    kecu    debates ; 
especially    during    the    Catholic    Eelief 
Agitation ;    the  Catholics  insisting    that 
di^bilities  imposed  by  law  on  account  of 
religion,  arc  an  invasion  of  those  priviliges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,   which 
purported  to  be  secured  by  treaty ;  the 
Ascendency  Party  arguing  that  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty  meant  only  that  Ca- 
tholic  worship  should  be  tolerated.     The 
Catholics  pointed    out    that  by   Article 
Nine,  only  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  to 
be  impost  on  them,  while  this  new  law 
required  those  who  should  practise  law  or 
fit  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  to  take  a 
certain  other  oath,  which  they  could  not 
do  without    perjuring    themselves.    The 
Ascendency  Party  replied  that  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  alone,  Catholics  were 
toleraied  in  their  worship  and  that  tills  was 
all  they  had  stipulated  for ;  that  it  still 
belonged  to  the  Legislature  to  prescribe 
suitable  formalities  to  be  observed  by  those 
who  aspired  to  exercise  a  public  trust  or  a 
responsible   profession.    It    is    apparent 
that  on  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
parliament  might  require  the  oath  of  sup- 
remacy from  a  baker  or  a  wine  merchant  as 
well  &!$  from  a  lawyer  and  doctor,  and  then 
it  wouM  be  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  go  and 
hear  Mat-ts,  but  it  would  be  lawful  for  him 
to  do  nothing  else.   As  might  be  expected, 
the  Baron  Macaulay  takes  the  Ascendency 
Tiew  of  the  question,  as  will  appear  from 
this  specimen  of  his  reasoning. 

*•  The  champions  of  Protestant  AscenJ- 
were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate 


diverted  from  a  political   question  about 
which  they  were  in  the  wrong,  to  a  histori- 
cal question  about  which  they  were  in  the 
right.    They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  first  article,  as  understood  by  all 
the  contracting  parties,  meant  only  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  should  be 
tolerated  as  in  time  past.    That  article  was 
drawn  up  by  Glnkell ;  and  just  before  he 
drew  it  op,  he  had  declared  that  he  would 
rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent 
that  Ilrlsh  Papists  should  be  capable  of 
holding  civil  and  military  offices,  of  exer- 
cising liberal  professions,  and  of  becoming 
members  of  mimicipal  corporations.    How 
is  it  possible  to  believe  that  he  would  of 
his  own  accord,  have  promised  that  the 
House  of  Loi;ds  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he 
would  not  open  a  guild  of  skinners  or  a 
guild  of  cordwainers?    How,  again,  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  the  English  peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punc- 
tilious respect  for  public  faith,  while  lec- 
turing the  Commons  on  the  duty  of  ob- 
serving public  faith,  while  taking  counsel 
with  the  most  learned  and  upright  jurist 
of  the  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of  main- 
taining public  faith,  have  committed  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  faith,  and  that 
not  a  single  lord  should  have  been  so 
honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against 
an  act  of  monstrous  perfidy  aggravated 
by  hypocrisy  ?** 

Whereupon  it  may  be  remarked  that 
mere  toleration  of  Catholic  worship  was 
not  understood  by  all  the  contracting  par- 
tics,  as  being  all  which  was  meant  by  the 
treaty,  inasmuch  as  many  Catholic  peers 
and  commons  did  attend  in  their  places  in 
the  Irish  parliament  the  very  next  year 
after  this  law  was  passed  in  London  ;  and 
the  slavish  Irish  parliament  then,  for  the 
first  time,  excluded  them  by  resolutions  in 
obedience  to  the  law  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Houses.  As  for  the  argument  which 
seems  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
string  of  questions  contained  in  the  above 
extract,  we  answer  that  *'  it  is  possible  to 
believe"  almost  anything  of  the  men  and 
the  times  we  are  now  discussing ;  and 
that  this  narrative  will  tell  of  many  other 
things  which  will  seem  imiwssiblc  to  be- 
lieve, and  which  any  good  man  would 
wish  it  were  impossible  to  believe. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  before  quitting  this 
question,  does  admit,  as  it  were  Incidently, 
and  in  the  obscurity  of  a  note,  that  ad- 
though  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  not 
broken  at  that  particular  moment,  nor  by 
that  particular  statute  of  the  3rd  William 
and  Mary,  c.  2,  yet,  '*  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too 
much  reason,  that  at  a  later  period  the 
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TrtA*.}-  of  L:=i^r;':k  voi  riolauHI.*'    And  'Jve.    demioftnted    the   obligation   of 

it  ife  r*fCurJcAv>  uu:  thii  Li^toriui  en-  keeping  public  faiih.    Ii  teems  Uut  tUi 

d<AV'.-«r»  v>  t'j.*tAin  ^aia  poB::i'/n  bv  the  imp>jr:ant  question  greatij  ocmqiied  mea't 

a^tL  .r.:r   of  t^j^  Ao'a  Ma/.fje^/^hei^an.  minds  at  that  time:  for  ic  vas  judged 

1J<:  «fc;>«.  '  Thf:  Ao:>;Ma;.G«'^;:h<ru'an  Lom-  Deje«!«arv    t'j    svtt'ie    an]    quiet    pnblie 

p^r^t  *.:^t  i]:.^  tr<a!T  vaa  Ti>jlai«:«l  fome  opinion;  an!  to  this  end.  on  the  third 

2*AT*  afurr  it  WM  m^!<:.  but  he  d-.ie«  not  .>jniai'.  in  the  same  chuxvh.  Dean  SjnfB 

pf'-'frrj :  t.'^t  i:  v».4  riolav^i  hy  Su:ute  ^r  ].  prta<.-heU  a  conciliatory  sort  of  diicoorN^ 

V'...jaci  *zA  Marr,  r.-.  i;.**     This  ii  ex-  ndthtrr  absolutely  insisting  on  obeerring 

XT*::z,H.y  u&'.an  jrl.    The  Ablje  MaL-Ge<>-  the  treaty,  nor  distinctly  adnsing  that  it 

^)i*^/k:i  'i:\  li'A  prjffrii  to  rontinae  his  sh'julil  be  broken.  His  text  vat,  **Keep 
jr«v.ry  of  Ir'.-.*;rl  J^yond  the  Treaty  of 
L.:/j<;r.'.iC :  r>:f',r(;  quitting  his  lubject, 
LoMir'Tf,  t}.f:  V4:rierable  author  does  inci- 
d(r:jU.iV  m^rrition  that  this  tfratr  was  af- 
t^Tv^rdtr.'/iat^i  by  many  htaiutes.  which 


prace  wi:h  all  men.  ij  it  he  pouihltT  After 
thiri  we  hear  no  more  uf  any  diicanioiif 
of  the  grand  controversy  in  the  polpit; 
but  in  Parliament  and  in  Cooncil  the 
ilifferenee  subsisted,  until  the  English 
it  «A4  not  .0:4  provirj':^  Vt  arrari:;''  in  chr>-  .  Act  of  Resumption  of  Estates  quieted  the 


iio.ot'.' aj  or'J*rr  ;  and  aft«;r  notir.ing  ^onle 
of  tii';  \tAT'\'i\i\\»\  thus  inflicicl  u{Kjn  the 
Iri-h  j^f-opif;,  be  a/Id 4  ;  ''  JSy  ocA«r  acts,  the 
lri*h  noojiity  w«;re  d*iprive«l  of  their  arms 
arid  \i'*r*i*-^  \  lh*;y  w«;n;  d«:barre<l  frompur- 
OiM'iuy^  land,  from  U.-romlng  mKtHfjtn  of 
ti*0i  f*tir^  or  fjlliii;;  any  puMic  ofticc;  and, 
contrary  Vithf:  ninth  article  of  the  treaty, 
t)i<:y  wfrfi;  ziiade  subject  to  infamous 
»jai  !*»!."■ 

Noiwjthiitanding  the  very  slender  con- 
'Atisionv  whif.-h  were  apparently  grantttl 
Vi  the  Catholif  fjoojile  by  tljls  memorable 
treaty.  bow<:vi-r.  th*;  ProteHtant  Kn;;li!>h 
ijt\*Hiy  in  Ireland  waH  imme<liately  a;;i- 
tat«:<l  \iy  the  liittercHt  indi;;Mation  against 
f/'iTh  the  (rf:ri(:ra]  and  the  ionU-justicei?. 
"J'hfry  thouiirht  the  Irifih  eMtitk':il  to  nr> 
artirleii  or  conditions  but  what  would  ex 
jK^fce  th'-m  to  th«f  heverest  ri;jrour«  of  war; 
and  flu;  *'  I'nite-tant  Interest,'*  an<l  ••  As- 
f<;nd>-nr:y**  thought  theni.-ielves  defruuderl 
of  a  Ic^fitinjate  vc'ii;;<-aii<'e,  to  Kay  nothing 
of  their  natural  eX]K:ctatii>ni«  of  plunder ; 
a  most  unfounde<l  apprehension,  as  will 
pref<;ntly  ujijHrar. 

Afurr  tin-  f.-onci  Union  of  the  treaty,  tlic 
lordN-jiMticert  returned  to  Dublin ;  antl  on 
Uic  foliowini;  Sunduv  attended  servii/u  in 
ChriKt  (Jliurrli  (juthe«lnil.  The  preadiLT 
wan  Ji<x:tor  Ijojtpin;^,  bishop  of  Mt'Uth ; 
ami  he  tor>k  for  the  nubjirct  of  his  sermon 
the  late  iiMiK>rtant  events  nt  Limerick. 
lie  iirifuci  that  no  terms  of  j)C.'U>e  ou;;lit 
tolic  obMiTvird  with  ho  jxTfidious  a  iK.'oi)Ie  ;t 
a  fa'-t  whii-h,  if  it  were  not  notorious  and 
w<:ll-atl<'ni4fl,  mi^^lit  fiiHTin  incredible; 
m-iiiic  that  one  of  the  worst  charK<*s 
broii;rlit  a^rainst  the  (Jait holies  at  that 
ji€:ri'#'l  HNh  that  thtif  taught  that  faith  was 
not  to  U'  kept  with  IhTcticrt.  TIumIoc- 
trine  of  tli<:  lSiHli«i]>  of  Muith,  howi'vcr, 
WiiM  nut  .'tiiiinivinl  l)y  all  thedivine^i  of  his 
]iari  V,  for  on  the  next  Sunday,  in  the  same 
churr:)i,   liocior  Moreton,  bisjiop  of  Kil- 

t  llvris*  Jufc  uf  KitijC  Williaiu. 


li-jiuiant».  who  then  saw  they  lost  nothing 
by  the  articles,  as  the  Catholics  gained 
nothing. 

While  these  debates  were  proceeding  xa 
Dublin,  the  Protestant  magistrates  and 
bheriif.'*  h^nl  no  doubt  upon  the  point, 
whether  faith  was  to  lie  kept  with  Cathjh 
lies  or  not ;  they  universally  decided  in 
tliL*  ne:;ative ;  and  in  less  than  two  months 
after  the  capitulation  was  confirmed  by 
the  kintr.  as  we  learn  on  the  authority  oif 
Wiiliam's  own  partial  biographer,  Harrii, 
"the  justices  of  peace,  sheriffs,  and  other 
magistrates,  presuming  on  their  power  in 
the  country,  did,  in  an  illegal  planner, 
disposeiess  several  of  their  majesties*  sub- 
ject.o,  not  only  of  their  goods  snd  chatteli^ 
but  of  their  lands  and  tenements,  to  the 
gn-at  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, Hubvorsion  of  the  law,  and  reproach 
of  their  majesties*  government."  It  is  a 
much  heavier  reproach  to  their  majesties' 
i^overnment  that  no  jicrson  appears  to  have 
been  prosecuted,  nor  in  any  way  brought 
to  justice  for  these  outrageous  oppressions. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  lords-justices 
of  the  IDth  Novemlx'r,  1691  (six  weeks 
after  the  surrender  of  Limerick),  **  that 
their  lordships  hail  nt'eived  complaints 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  who  had  submitted,  had 
their  majesties*  protection,  or  were  in- 
cluded in  urticlcs ;  and  that  they  were  so 
extremely  terrified  with  apprehensions  of 
the  continuance  of  that  usage,  that  some 
thousands  of  them  who  had  quitted  the 
Irish  army,  and  had  gone  home  with  a 
resolution  not  to  go  for  France,  were  then 
come  back  again  [come  bock,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  Cork,  Limerick,  and  other  sea- 
ports], and  pressed  earnestly  to  go  thither, 
rather  than  stay  in  Ireland,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  public  faith  (add  these  jus- 
tices), as  well  as  law  and  justice,  they 
'  weR'  roblx-'d  of  their  substance  and  abused 
hi  their  persons.*'  But,  still  no  effectual 
means  were  used  by  the  goTemment  for 
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fepressing  such  wrong ;  so  that  wc  may 
vSl  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Curry, 
that  these  representations  made  hy  the 
lords- justices  were  only  a  "pretence." 
Indeed,  Harris  affirms,  and  every  state- 
ment of  this  nature  made  by  Harris  is  an 
unwilling  admission,  that  Capel,  one  of 
these  very  lords-justices,  did,  shortly 
after,  proceed  aa  far  as  it  was  in  his  power, 
to  infringe  the  Articles  of  Limerick. 

The  prospect  which  now  opened  l>cforc 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  gloomy  in- 
deed. Already  they  were  made  to  feel  in 
a  thousand  forma  all  the  bitterness  of  sub- 
jugation, and  to  perceive  that  in  this  reign 
of  King  William,  so  vaunted  for  its  liber- 
ality, the  blessingrs  and  liberties  of  the 
British  Constitution,  if  any  such  there 
were,  existed  not  for  them ;  that  they  had 
no  security  for  even  such  remnants  of 
property  aa  had  been  left  them,  no  redress 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  refuge 
from  their  enemies  even  in  the  pledged 
faith  of  a  solemn  treaty.  Yet  we  have 
only  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  sys- 
tem of  grinding  oppression  which  was 
soon  to  be  put  in  operation  against  them. 
This  preliminary  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  immediate  breaches  of  the 
Articles  of  Limerick  which  were  i»erpe- 
trated  within  the  three  months  after  their 
signature.  We  are  next  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  that  great  code  of  Penal 
Dius^  which  Dr.  Samuel  Jolmson  rle- 
scribcd  as  more  grievous  than  all  the  Ten 
Ta'^-an  perscL'utions  of  the  Christians. 

llv'fore  linishing  this  chapter,  it  is 
prujHT  to  allude  to  one  other  instanco 
of  the  <letermined  mendacity  of  Huron 
Mucaulay.  Kespccting  the  embarkat  ion  of 
iSar-rlcld  and  the  Irish  troops  from  Cork, 
that  hi*ti>rian  compiles  from  several 
frfjuri.i.'S  thti  following  narrative: 

*•  Sarstiold  i)erceive;l  that  one  cliicf 
cai'.iK?  of  the  desertion  which  was  thinninjr 
his  army  was  the  n.atiiral  unwillingness  of 
tlic  mt'ii  to  leave  their  families  in  a  state 
of  (1-stiiution.  Cork  and  its  neijrhbour- 
hi»«l  Were  filled  with  the  kindre«l  of  those 
Miio  wt.Te  iroing  abroad.  Great  numljers 
iti  women,  nianv  of  them  K'ailin«r,  (rarrv- 
in_-.  siickliiij;  their  infants,  covcn^l  all  the 
r^aiis  which  led  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
timi.  The  Irish  general,  apprt'hen>ive  of 
till-  riTecr  which  the  entreaties  and  lami.n- 
tal  as  of  thef?e  jwor  creatures  could  not 
f;iil  In  jiroihu.'e,  put  furih  a  jiroclamation. 
i:i  '.^liii.li  he  as>ur(*»I  his  soldiers  that  they 
tIi(i;:M  l>e  ptTinitted  to  carry  their  wives 
iMi  i  families  to  F'rance.  It  wouhl  ]>e  iu- 
j-;ri:»ua  to  tlie  memory  of  so  brave  Jiuil 
luy;il  a  gentleman  to  supjjose  that  when 
he  ma  !e  this  promise  /le  nituiuf  to  hn  nk  it. 
It  is  ijiuch  more  probable  that  he  ha<l 


formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  would  demand  a  passage, 
and  that  he  found  liimself,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  vnable 
to  keep  his  word.  After  the  soldiers  had 
emiiarkcd,  room  was  found  for  the  families 
of  many.  But  still  there  remained  on  the 
water-side  a  great  multitude,  clamoring 
pitcously  to  be  taken  on  board.  As  the 
last  boats  put  off  there  was  a  rush  into 
the  surf.  Some  women  caught  hold  of  the 
ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth, 
clung  till  their  lingers  were  cut  thnmgh, 
and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  sliips 
began  to  move.  A  wihl  and  terrible  wail 
arose  from  the  shore,  and  excited  unwunteil 
compassion  in  hearts  steeled  by  liatnti  of 
the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Koniish  faith. 
Even  the  stem  Cromwellian,  now  at 
length,  after  a  desiwrate  struggle  of  three 
years,  left  the  luidisputed  lord  of  the 
blo<xl-stalned  and  devastate<l  island,  could 
not  hear  unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in 
which  was  poured  forth  all  the  rage  and 
all  tlie  sorrow  of  a  conquered  nation.** 

The  sad  scene  here  related  did  really 
take  plac-e ;  and  in  after-times,  when  tlioso 
Irish  soldiers  M-ere  in  the  armies  of 
France,  and  saw  l>efore  them  the  red 
ranks  of  King  William's  soldiery,  that 
long,  terrible  sliriek  rung  in  their  ears, 
and  made  their  hearts  like  fire  and  their 
nerves  like  steel.  We  know  that  when 
their  officers  sought  to  rouse  their  anlour 
for  a  charge,  no  recital  of  the  wrongs  their 
country  had  endured  could  kindle  so  fierce 
a  tlame  of  vengeful  passion  as  the  men- 
tion of  "the  women's  part in;^  cry."  liut 
the  dishonesty  of  Lord  Macaulay''saee<»uut 
is  in  ascribing  that  cruel  i)arting  to  the 
noble  Sarsfield,  and  in  distim'tly  char^-^ing 
him  with  breaking  his  word  to  the  sol- 
diers, though  he  did  not  mean  to  l.ieak 
it  when  he  gave  it. 

Now,  by  referring  back  to  the  *•  Mili- 
tary Articles"  of  the  Treaty,  mc  see  that 
it  was  not  Sarslield,  but  (Jenoral  Ginkell^ 
on  the  part  of  King  William,  who  was  to 
furnish  shippingfortheemi«;rants  and  their 
families — "all  other  person-;  U-lonj^ing  to 
ihem ;" — that  it  was  n(»t  S;^r^lielll,  i)Ut 
Ginkell.  who  was  to  "iDrm  an  estimate'* 
ot'  tlie  amount  of  shijiping  required  ;  and 
tliat  it  was  not  Sar>Jiehi.  tlierefore,  hut 
Ginlcell,  who  could  "alier  llie  arr;:u-e- 
meiits"  at  the  last  moment.  As  to 
(Jeneral  Sarslield's  pro-iar.iation  to  tho 
men,  ''that  they  .>lioul<l  i  e  ]<ermi;it."l  ti 
rarry  their  wives  au-i  famiiiv^  to  rraiire." 
he  nia<le  that  statt-meut  (.n  the  f.iiih  of 
tho  First  and  several  suceeediiiir  arlirles 
of  the  ireatv.  not  help-:  vi-i  jr.vare  m  :iii7 

•  •  • 

desi'ju  to  violate  it.     I»ul  tiiis  is  iioia.l: 
the  historian  who  could  not  let  tlie  he/o 
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f^o  into  his  sorrowful  exile  without  sc«k- 
iii^  to  plunf^c  this  venomous  stin^  into 
]iiM  rojmtation,  hnd  boforc  him  the  Life  of 
Kin^  William,  liy  Harris,  and  also  Curry's 
IliHtoricul  llevifw  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
wherein  he  niUNt  have  seen  that  the  lonls- 
juHtices  mid  General  (iinkell  arc  charj^etl 
with  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  that  First  Article.  For,  says 
IlarriH,  "  as  f^reat  nuniluTs  of  the  ofHeers 
and  soldierM  had  resul  veil  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  Fran*-*',  and  lo  carry  their  fnnii- 
lifM  with  them,  (iinkcll  wimltl  not  suffer 
their  wivett  and  children  to  be  shipi)eil  off 
with  tJie  men;  not  doulitiuK  that  by  de- 
taining the  former  he  wnuld  have  pre- 
vcnti*(l  many  of  the  latter  from  ^in^  into 
that  MTV  ice.  Thix,  I  s:iy,  was  confessedly 
an  infrin'^cnient  nf  the  ArtiideM." 

To  thin  wi*  may  add,  that  no  Irish  offi- 
cer or  soldier  in  France  afterwanln  at- 
tributed the  cruel  part  in;;  at  Cork  to  any 
fault  of  SanifleM,  l)Ut  always  and  only  to 
a  breiu'h  of  the  Tri^aty  of  Limerick.  And 
if  he  had  deluded  thein  in  the  manner 
re])resentcd  liy  tiie  Kn^li^li  historian,  they 
would  not  have  followed  liim  so  enthusi- 
astically on  the  fields  of  Steinkirk  and 
Landen. 


CILVPTEK  IL 

U)Oi—WJX 

inin.iin  tlin  Third  not  li](;ot«'(l.— I>ractical  toleration 
fur  four  ycatH.—Fimt  I'urllunient  In  thU  reign. — 
CuiiiulirM  I'xcluiii-fl  by  a  rvhnlntlon.— Kxtcnsiun  of 
civil  fXlHtfm-u  fur  Catholk-M.— Irish  rrotestuni 
Niiiiiin:tlity. — Maiwarro  of  (!li-ncoc. — liattie  uf 
Hti'iiikirk.— Cinirt  uf  Ht.  Uonualna.— "  LHrclara- 
tlun."— liattkt  uf  Laiidcn,  and  death  of  Sarstlciil. 

Kisr,  William  the  Tiiini)  was  not  per- 
sonally fanatical  or  illiberal ;  and  never 
dcHiriil  to  punish  or  mulct  his  subjects, 
whetlier  iu  Ireland,  in  Kn^land,  or  in 
Holland,  for  mere  differences  of  reli«;ion, 
aUmt  which  this  kinf^  cared  little  or 
iiothini;.  But  he  was  kin<;  by  the  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Protestant  party ;  was  the 
recognizetl  head  of  that  party  in  Europe ; 
was  oblif^cd  to  sustain  that  party,  and 
avenge  it  upon  its  enemies,  or  it  would 
soon  have  deserteil  his  interests  and  his 
can.se.  For  the  first  four  years  of  his 
rei<;n  in  Ireland,  we  have  even  the  too 
favourable  testimony  of  some  Irish  writers 
to  the  leniency  and  lieneficencc  of  his  ad- 
ministration, which  tiie  reader  will  find 
hard  to  conciliate  with  the  actual  facts. 
Mr.  Matthew  O'Conor,  a  worthy  memlwr 
of  the  "  Catholic  Board/*  gives  this  very 
remarkable  testimony : 

*'  In  matters  of  religion.  King  William 
was  liberal,  enlightened,  and  philosophic. 
Equally  »  friend  to  religious  as  to  civil 


lil)erty,  he  granted  toleration  to  disscDter» 
of  all  descriptions,  regardless  of  their 
speculative  opinions.  In  tiie  early  part 
of  his  reign,  the  Irish  Catholics  enjoyed 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
They  were  protecte<l  in  their  persons  and 
proiKTties ;  their  industry  was  encouraged; 
and  under  his  mild  and  fostering  adminis- 
tration, the  desolation  of  the  late  war  be* 
gan  to  disappear,  and  prosperity,  peace, 
and  confidence  to  smile  once  more  on  the 
countr}'." 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  thank- 
ful for  very  small  favours,  the  beginning 
of  Willianrs  reign  in  Ireland  was  certainly 
acceptable.  There  was  a  practical  tolcra^ 
tion  of  Catholic  worship,  though  it  was 
against  the  law;  priests  were  not  hunted, 
though  by  law  they  were  felons ;  and  for 
a  short  while  it  seemed  as  if  '*  the  Ascen- 
dency" would  content  itself  with  the  for- 
feitures of  rich  estates,  and  the  exclusion 
of  ("atholic  g<.'ntlemen  from  Parliament,, 
from  the  Bar,  ond  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  Catholic  tnulers  from  the  guilds 
of  their  traile,  and  from  the  corporate 
bodies  of  the  towns  they  dwelt  in.  This 
was  actually  the  amount  of  the  toleration 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholic  nation  dur- 
ing those  early  years  of  this  reign. 

In  1G92,  tile  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Sydney,  ccmvened  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 
ment of  William's  reign.  It  was  the  first 
Parliament  in  Ireland  (except  that  con- 
vened by  James)  for  twenty-six  years. 
As  there  was  then  no  Irish  Act  disquali- 
fying Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, certain  peers  and  a  few  commoners 
of  that  faith  attended,  and  took  their 
seats ;  but  the  English  Parliament  of  the 
year  Ix^forc  having  provided  against  this, 
they  were  at  once  met  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  declaring  tlie  king  of  England 
head  of  the  Church,  and  farming  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  damnable.  The 
oath  was  put  to  each  member  of  both 
houses,  and  the  few  Catholics  present  at 
once  retired,  so  that  the  Parliament,  when 
it  proce(Hled  to  business,  was  purely  Pro- 
testant. Here  then  ended  the  last  vestige 
of  constitutional  right  for  the  Catholics: 
from  this  date,  and  for  generations  to 
come,  tliey  could  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves a  i)art  of  the  existing  body  politic 
of  their  native  land ;  and  the  division  into 
two  nations  became  definite,  l^ere  was 
the  dominant  nation,  consisting  of  the 
British  colony ;  and  the  subject  nation, 
consisting  of  five-sixths  of  the  iM^pulatiun, 
who  had  thereafter  no  more  influcuce  u{)on 
public  affairs  tlian  have  the  red  Indians 
in  the  United  States. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  this  total 
abolition  of  dvil  existence  for  the  Cathu- 
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Hca,  we  may  antidpate  a  little  to  obsenre 
that,  Ij  another  act  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, in  1697/  it  waB  enacted,  that  "*  a 
Protestant  marrying  a  Catholic  was  dis- 
abled from  sitting  or  voting  in  either 
boose  of  Parliament."    But  as  Catholics 
could  stUl  vote  at  elections  (though  thej 
could  now  Tote  for  none  but  mortal  ene- 
mies), even  this  poor  priTilege  was  taken 
away  from  them  a  few  years  later.    In 
1727,  it  was  enacted  that  "  no  Catholic 
ahail  be  entitled  or  admitted  to  Tote  at 
the  election  of  any  member  to  serre  in 
Parliament  as  a  Imight,  citizen,  or  bur- 
gess ;  or  at  the  election  of  any  magistrate 
for  any  city,  or  other  town  corporate ;  any 
<aw,  statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."!  By  the  operation  of  these 
statutes  alone,  without  taking  account  for 
the  present  of  the  more  dkecUy  penal 
code,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
this  country  was  debased  to  a  puint  which 
it  now  requires  an  effort  fully  to  compre- 
hend.   No  man  had  to  court  their  votes, 
nor  consult  their  interests  or  their  feel- 
ings.    They  had  no  longer  any  one  to 
stand  up  for  them  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, to  oppose  new  oppressions  (and  the 
oppressions  were  always  new  and  heavier 
from  day  to  day),  nor  to  expose  and  re- 
fute calumnies,  and  these  were  in  plenty. 
They  were  not  only  shut  out  from  the 
great  councils  of  ihe  nation,  but  every 
one  of  them,  in  every  town  and  parish  in 
Ireland,  felt  himself  the  inferior  and  vassal 
of  his   Protestant    neighbours,    and   the 
victim  of  a  minute,   spiteful,  and  con- 
temptuous tyranny,  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  often  morally  and  physically  far 
his  inferiors.    Of  the  exclusion  from  Par- 
liament, the  able  author  of  the  Statement 
of  the  Penal  Laws  has  truly  observed: 

*'  The  advantages  flowing  from  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  it  is  well  known,  are  not 
confined  to  the  individual  representative. 
They  extend  to  all  his  family,  friends,  and 
connections ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  every 
Protestant  in  Ireland.  Within  his  reach 
are  all  the  honours,  oflSccs,  emoluments : 
every  sort  of  gratification  to  avarice  or 
vanity:  the  means  of  spreading  a  great 
personal  interest  by  innumerable  petty 
services  to  individuals.  He  can  do  an 
infinite  number  of  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  even  of  public  spirit.  He 
can  procure  advantages  in  trade,  indem- 
nity from  public  burdens,  preferences  in 
local  competitions,  pardons  for  offences. 
He  can  obtain  a  thousand  favours,  and 
avert  a  thousand  evils.  He  may,  while  he 
betrays  every  valuable  public  interest,  be, 
St  the  same  time,  a  benefactor,  a  patron,  a 

•  9th  Wm.  ni.,  chap.  3. 
t  1  Geo.  IL,  ch«p.  9. 


father,  a  guardian  angel  to  his  political 
adherents.  On  the  other  hand,  how  stands 
the  Catholic  gentleman  or  trader?  For 
his  own  person,  no  office,  no  power,  no 
emolument;  for  his  children,,  brothers, 
kindred,  or  friends,  no  promotion,  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil,  military  or  naval. 
Except  from  his  private  fortune,  he 
has  no  means  of  advancing  a  child, 
of  making  a  single  friend,  or  of  show- 
ing any  one  good  quality.  He  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  harsh  refusal,  pitiful 
excuse,  or  despondent  representation." 

And  the  effect  of  the  exclusion  from 
corporations  was  a  thousand  times  more 
galling  still;  because  that  disability 
presses  upon  individuals  everywhere,  in 
their  own  homes,  and  in  every  duly  action 
of  their  lives.  The  same  accurate  author, 
writing  more  than  a  century  after  King 
William's  death,  thus  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Catholic  tradesmen  and  artificers 
throughout  the  towns  of  Ireland— it  will 
show  how  thoroughly  these  penal  laws  did 
their  work  for  generations : 

**  They  are  debased  by  the  galling  as- 
cendency of  privileged  neighbours.  They 
are  depressed  by  partial  imposts ;  by  un- 
due preferences  and  acconmiodation  be- 
stowed upon  their  competitors ;  by  a  local 
inquisition  ;  by  an  uncertain  and  unequal 
measure  of  justice  ;  by  fraud  and  favour- 
itism daily  and  openly  practised  to  their 
prejudice.  The  Catholic  gentleman,  whose 
misfortune  it  may  be  to  reside  in  or  near 
to  any  of  these  cities  or  towns  in  Ireland, 
is  hourly  exposed  to  all  the  slij^hts  and 
annoyances  that  a  petty  sectarian  oli- 
garchy may  think  proper  to  inflict.  The 
professional  man  risks  continual  inflictions 
of  personal  humiliation.  The  farmer 
brings  tho  produce  of  his  lands  to  market 
under  heavier  tolls.  Every  species  of 
Catholic  industry  and  mechanical  skill  is 
checked,  taxed,  and  rendered  precarious. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  every  species  of 
Protestant  indolence  is  cherished  and 
maintained  ;  every  claim  is  allowed  ;  every 
want  supplied ;  every  extortion  sanctioned : 
nay,  the  very  name  of  *  Protestant*  se- 
cures a  competence,  and  commands  pa- 
trician pre-eminence  in  Ireland." 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  now,  counting  from  the  year  1692, 
definitively  divided  into  two  castes,  thero 
arose  immediately,  strange  to  say,  a  strong 
sentiment  of  Irish  nationality;  not,  in- 
deed, amongst  the  depressed  Catholics — 
they  were  done  with  national  sentiment 
and  aspiration  for  a  time ;  but  the  l^rotes- 
tants  of  Ireland  had  lately  grown  numer- 
ous, wealthy,  and  strong.  Their  numbers 
had  been  largely  increased,  ])artly  by 
English  settlers  coming  to  enjoy  the  plun- 
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lliirnii.  lull  ].  •  >iL:iu'<l  it  :  auil  *a,v  >  his 
. !  'ph-Mi  I'lilii'.i-t.  Macaulay,  "WIi-k-vit 
ha-  >'«'H  aiiuliini:  nf  piililii-  lu'.-iiu'.-** 
ivM'iws  that  luisiii'-i  atui  miui.-'Ur''  daily 
•iun.  an>i  in.ln"!  inii-t  siirii  ihn'tinu-nis 
M!ii.!i  tlu-y  liavj.-  nn  n-ail ;  aiul  »»f  all  ilo- 
cuim;';.'.  a  iloiMiini-iit  ri-Iatini;  in  a  .-iiiall 
trilii'  I  if  nnuintaiiu'vrs.  iiviuLi  in  a  uiMur- 
»'■•«•<.  U'lt  M't  iltiwn  Mil  any  map.  was  U-ast 
liurly  ti)  iniiT-'«t  a  snwrriirn  wli(».'«i'  luiiid 
wa-  full  of  si'lii-nii.-i  on  whi«-h  thr  fate  <>f 
r.iirojK*  ini'^hl  di.i'Oiul."  Yet  thi*  i»i'«liT 
Ava>  not  a  lonir  oiu- :  alioiit  tliro«*  socoiuls. 
if  his  tnair-:y  coiijil  liavo  spari'd  so  loni;  a 
linu*  Iroin  in-liiatin;;  on  tlio  fati^  of 
llurop*'.  wonM havi'>hown  wliat  fatolu-  wa.s 
lii.'iTi'i'inii  to  ihv  .MacDonaldH  of  (iIlmu'oo. 
Ir  vtvnis  lu'  loiilii  not  pve  so  niiK'li  i<f  Ms 
ll  i-uri'.  so  tlic  onliT  wan  sent  ;  anti  ai-i-ir- 
iliii^ly,  tliu  kin;;'s  truups,  havu  ilrn  quar- 
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tered  themseWes  amongst  the  simple  peo- 
ple, in  the  guise  of  friends,  and  partaken 
of  their  moontain  hospitality ;  and  having 
taken  the  precaution,  as  thej  believed,  to 
goard  all  the  outlets  of  the  valley,  arose 
before  dawn  one  winter*s  morning,  and 
butchered  every  MacDonald,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  whom  they  could  find.  A  few 
details  of  tMs  performance  may  be  inter- 
esting ;  they  are  given  by  Lord  Macaulay, 
an  author  who  was  certainly  not  disposed 
to  exaggerate  their  atrocity : 

*'  But  the  orders  which  Glenlyon  had 
received  were  precise,  and  he  began  to 
execute  them  at  the  little  village  where 
he  was  himself  quartered.  His  host,  In- 
▼erriggen,  and  nine  other  MacDonalds, 
were  dragged  out  of  their  beds,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  murdered.  A  boy 
twelve  years  old  clung  round  the  cap- 
tain's legs,  and  begg^  hard  for  life.  He 
would  do  anything:  he  would  go  any- 
where :  he  would  follow  Glenlyon  round 
the  world.  Even  Glenlyon,  it  is  said, 
showed  signs  of  relenting :  but  a  ruffian, 
name<l  Drummond,  shot  the  child  dead. 

*' At  Auchnaion,  the  tacksman,  Auchin- 
triater,  was  up  early  that  morning,  and 
was  sitting  with  eight  of  his  family  round 
the  fire,  when  a  voUey  of  musketry  laid 
lum  and  seven  of  his  companions  dead  or 
dying  on  the  fioor.  Hia  brother,  who 
alone  had  escaped  unhiiTt,  called  to  Ser- 
geant Barbour,  who  commanded  the 
slayers,  andasked  as  a  favourto  be  allowed 
to  die  in  the  open  air.  *  Well,'  said  the 
sergeant,  *  I  will  do  you  tliat  favour  for 
the  sake  of  your  meat  which  I  have 
eaten.'  The  mountaineer,  bold,  athletic, 
and  favoured  by  the  darkness,  came  forth, 
rushed  on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to 
level  their  pieces  at  him,  flung  his  plaid 
over  their  faces,  and  was  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  old  chief,  and  had  asked 
for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Maclan,  while  putting 
on  his  clothes  and  calling  to  his  servants 
to  bring  some  refreshments  for  his  visi- 
tors, was  shot  through  the  head.  Two  of 
his  attendants  wore  slain  with  him.  His 
wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such 
finery  as  the  princesses  of  the  rude  High- 
land glens  were  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  assassins  pulled  ofif  her  clothes  and 
trinkets.  The  rings  were  not  easily  taken 
from  her  fingers  :  but  a  soldier  tore  them 
away  with  his  teeth.  She  died  on  the 
following  day." 

Over  thirty  persons  were  killed  there 
that  morning,  but  owing  to  the  *'  bhm- 
der,"  as  Macaulay  calls  it,  of  commencing 
the  massacre  with  a  volley  of  musketry. 


instead  of  giving  them  the  cold  steel, 
three-fourths  of  the  MacDonalds  of  Glen- 
coe  escaped  the  slaughter,  but  only  to 
perish  in  the  snowy  mountains  for  want 
of  food  and  shelter.  Such,  and  so  sad 
may  be  the  effects  of  evil  counsels  upon 
the  minds  of  benevolent  monarchs,  who 
are  too  deeply  occupied  in  revolving  pro- 
jects on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might 
dex>end. 

Another  event  befell  in  the  summer  of 
this  year,  1692,  which  deserves  record. 
On  a  July  morning,  about  the  time  when 
the  Protestant  Parliament  in  Dublin  was 
devising  cunning  oaths  against  Transub- 
stantiation  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  tf 
drive  out  its  few  Catholic  members,  Pa- 
trick Sarsfield,  and  some  of  his  comrades, 
just  fresh  from  Limerick,  had  the  deep 
gratification  to  meet  King  William  on  the 
gloriotis  field  of  Steinkirk.  Sarsfield  and 
Berwick  were  then  officers  high  in  com- 
mand under  Marshal  Luxembourg,  when 
King  William  at  the  head  of  a  great 
allied  force,  attacked  the  French  encamp- 
ment The  attacking  force  was  under 
the  banners  of  England,  of  the  United 
Provinces,  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Empire : 
and  it  had  all  the  advantage  of  effecting 
a  surprise.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  was  finished  by  a  splendid 
charge  of  French  Cavalry,  among  the 
foremost  of  whose  leaders  was  the  same 
glorious  Sarsfield,  whose  sword  had  onco 
before  driven  back  the  same  William  from 
before  the  walls  of  Limerick.  The  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies  were  entirely  defeated 
in  that  battle,  with  a  loss  of  about  ten 
thousand  men.  (Jnce  more,  an<l  before 
very  long,  Sarsfield  and  King  William 
were  destined  to  meet  ajrain. 

King  James  was  at  this  time  residing 
at  the  palace  of  Sr.  Germain-oii-laye,  near 
Paris,  upon  a  pension  allowed  iiim  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  waiting  on  the  result  of 
the  war  between  France  and  the  Allies. 
As  William  had  now  heconi.'  very  unpo- 
pular in  England,  it  was  lielieved  by  the 
advisers  of  the  exiled  niunarrh  that  a 
suitable  ''Declaration''  issued  from  St. 
Germains,  and  promising,  as  the  Smarts 
were  always  ready  to  pronii-e.  such  re- 
forms and  improvements  in  administra- 
tion as  should  conciliate  public  opinion  in 
England,  might  once  more  turn  the  minds 
of  his  British  subjects  towards  their  legi- 
timate dynasty,  an<I  open  a  way  for  his 
return  to  his  throne.  His  *;reat  coun- 
sellor on  this  occasion  was  (\iarlc<»,  i.arl 
of  Middleton,  a  Scotchman.  On  the  17th 
of  April,  1C93,  this  famous  Declaraiion 
was  signed  and  published.  It  ]»r«imised, 
on  the  part  of  James,  a  free  panion  to  all 
his  subjects  who  should   not  oppo.se  him 
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after  hit)  landing;  that  aa  soon  as  he  was 
restored  he  would  call  a  parliament ;  that 
he  would  confirm  all  such  laws  passed 
during   the  usurpation   as    the   Houses 
should  present  to  him  for  confirmation ; 
that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the 
Established  Church  in  all  her  possessions 
and  privileges;  that  he  would  not  again 
violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  ho  would  leave 
it  to  the  Legislature  to  define  the  extent 
of  his  dispensing  power;    and  that  he 
would  maintain  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland.     This  Declaration,  then,  was  an 
appeal  to  his  English  subjects  exclusively ; 
and  to  propitiate  them,  ho  promised  to 
leave  the  Irish  people  wholly  at  their 
mercy— to  undo  all  the  measures  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty  and  common  justice 
which  had  been  enacted  by  his  Irish  Par- 
liament of  1689,  and  to  leave  the  holders 
of  the  confiscated  estates,  his  own  deadly 
enemies  in  Ireland,  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  all  their  spoils.    It  is  asserted, 
indeed,  in  the  Life  of  King  James,  that 
he  struggled  against  committing  himself 
to  such  unqualified  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  but  he  was  finally  induced  to 
sign  the  document  as  it  stood.     It  was 
sent  to  England,  printed,  and  published, 
but  produced  no  effect  whatever  of  the 
kind  intended.     It  did  produce,  however, 
a  great  and  just  indignation  among  the 
Irish  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  had  lost 
all  their  possessions,  and  encountered  so 
many  perils  to  vindicate  the  right  of  this 
cowardly  and  faithless  king.    Serious  dis- 
content was  manifested  among  the  Irish 
regiments  then  serving  in  the  Netherlands 
and  on  the  frontier?  of   Germany  and 
Italy ;  and  wo  find  that  the  treacherous 
Hiddleton,  his  Scottish  and  Protestant 
adviser,  who  had  led  the  king  into  this 
act  of  ingratitude,  as  useless  as  it  was 
base,  made  great  efforts  to  sooth  the  feel- 
ings of  these  fine  troops.    A  letter  is  ex- 
tant from  Lord  Middleton  to  Justin  Mac- 
Owthy,  then  in  active  service  in  Germany, 
endeavouring  to  explain   away  the  ob- 
noxious points   of  the  Declaration,  and 
soliciting  MacCarthy*8  infiuence  to  pacify 
other  officers.     In  this  letter  Secretary 
Middleton  has  the  assurance  to  say  "  The 
king  promises  in  the  foresaid  Declaration 
to  restore  the  Settlement,  but  at  the  same 
time  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all 
those  who  may  suffer  by  it,  in  giving 
them  equivalents.***     There  was  no  such 
promise  in  the  Declaration,  and  his  corres- 
pondent must  have  known  it;    but,  in 
truth,  the  Irish  troops  in  the  army  of 
King  Louis,  the  fierce  exiles  of  Limerick, 
were  at  that  time  too  busy  in  the  camp 
and  the  field,  and  too  keenly  desirous  to 
•  Tlw  letter  is  in  UMphenon's  CoUectkm. 


meet  the  English  in  battle,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  anything  coming  from  King 
James.  They  had  had  enough  of  IHyh 
Seamiu  at  the  Boyne  Water. 

A  portion  of  them  soon  had  their  wish ; 
for  neither  Luxembourg  nor  King  William 
allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  their 
horses*  hoof s.    On  the  19th  of  July,  in 
this  year,  1C93,  they  were  in  presence 
again  on  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Lan- 
den,  and  close  by  the  village  of  Neer- 
winden.    The  English  call  that  memor- 
able battle  by  the  first  name,  ami  the 
French  by  the  second.    It  was  near  Liege 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  famous  battle- 
ground which  had  seen,  and  was  again  to 
see,  so  many  bloody  days.    This  time  it 
was  the  French  who  attacked  the  Allies 
in  an  intrenched  position.    After  heavy 
artillery  firing  for  some  time,  the  French 
made  a  desparate  attack  on  the  village  of 
Neerwinden ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
at  the  head  of  some  Irish  troops,  led  the 
onset,  supported  and  followed  by  the  left 
wing  of  tlie  French  army,  commanded  by 
Montchevreuil.     The    slaughter   in  the 
village  was  tremendous,  and  here  Berwick 
was  taken  prisoner.     This  first  attack 
failed,  and  after  a  furious  struggle  the 
French  and  Irish  were  forced  back.    A 
fresh  division,  under  the  Duke  de  Bour- 
bon, renewed  the  attack,  and  was  again 
repulsed ;  but  as  this  was  the  important 
point,  Luxembourg  resolved  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  it,  and  the  chosen  forces 
of  King  Louis,  led  on  by  his  renowned 
household  troops  were  launched  in  a  re- 
sistless mass  against  the  village.   A  third 
time  it  was  entered,  and  a  third  time  there 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  carnage  in    its 
streets.     Among  the  French  officers  in 
this  final  struggle  was  Patrick  Sarsfield.* 
King  William  fought  his  army  to  the  last; 
but  Neerwinden  being  gone,  the  key  of 
the  position  was  lost,  and  at  length  the 
whole  English  and  allied  army  gave  way 
all  along  the  line.    The  pursuit  was  furi- 
ous and  sanguinary,  as  the  Allies  kept 
tolerable  order,  and  fought  every  step  of 
the  way.    In  the  army  of  William  was  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  in  the  wild  con- 
fusion he  was  unhorsed ;  but  the  French 
soldier  who  brought  him  down  espied  on 
his  finger  a  precious  diamond,  and  saved 
his  life  as  being  certainly  a  prisoner  of 
rank.    He  was  soon  after  exchanged  for 
Berwick.     At  length  the  flying  army  of 
William  arrived  at  the  little  river  Gette ; 
and  here  the  retreat  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  total  rout.  Arms  and  standards 

*  It  doef  not  loem   eertnin  that    Berwick  end 

Sonifleld  had  any  Irish  regiments  under  their  coiu- 

mand  at  Landen.  O'Connor  (Military  M-moir)  says 

that  BaraOekl  fell  in  leadlu^  a  charge  of  Frencb 

*troo|^ 
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vere  flang  awsy,  and  maltitodes  of  fngi- 
tires  were  choking  up  the  fords  and 
hridges  of  the  rirer,  or  perishmg  in  its 
waters,  bo  fiercely  did  the  yictors  press 
upon  their  rear.  It  was  here  that  Patrick 
Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  who  had  that 
day,  as  well  as  at  Steinkirk,  earned  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  French  army,  re- 
ceived his  death-shot  at  the  head  of  his 
men.  It  was  in  a  happy  moment.  Before 
he  fell,  he  conld  see  the  standards  of  Eng- 
land swept  along  by  the  tide  of  headlong 
flight,  or  trailing  in  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Gette — he  could  see  the  scarlet  ranks 
that  he  had  once  hurled  back  from  the 
ramparts  of  Limerick,  now  rent  and  riven, 
fast  falling  in  their  wild  flight,  while 
there  was  sent  peeling  after  them  the 
vengeful  shout,  "/2em«w/>cr  Limerick!** 

The  victory  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete;  and  after  two  such  defeats,  so 
closely  following  each  other,  the  affairs  of 
King  William  went  badly  for  a  time. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  certain  mildness 
and  mercy  observable  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Ireland  towards  the  Catholics ;  for 
as  Lawless  has  justly  observed,    "The 
rights  of  Irishmen  and  the  prosperity  of 
England  cannot  exist  together — a  melan- 
choly   truth    which    the   events  of   the 
present  day  only  contribute  to  confirm, 
and  which  is  still  left  to  the  enlightened 
English  Grovemment  of  future  days  to  re- 
fute.    The  lights  of  history  cannot  be 
extinguished,    nor   her    powerful    voice 
silenced.   The  conclusions  we  have  dra\vn 
are  irresistible,  and  the  idle  violence  wliich 
attempts  to  punish  their  publication  only 
impresses  those  truths  more  deeply  on  the 
mind.      The  glories  of  William  and  of 
Anne — the  victories  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  universal  conquests  of  Chatham,  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  epochs  of  Ire- 
land. Never  was  the  heart  of  our  country 
so  low  as  when  England  was  the  envy  and 
the  terror  of  her  enemies.    The  sounds  of 
English  triumphs  were  to  her  the  sounds 
of  sorrow — the  little  tvrants  who   ruled 
her   were  inflamed    with    courage,    and 
nrgcd  on  with  imreased  rancour — the  un- 
happy Catholics  of  Ireland,  who  always 
constituted   the  nation,  were  doomed  to 
be  again  insulted  and  tortured  with  im- 
punity.** 

Accordingly,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that 
the  apparent  gentleness  used  at  this  time 
towards  the  ancient  Irish  nation,  was  des- 
tined to  be  of  short  continuance. 


CHAPTER  nL 

1693— 1G98. 

Capel  lord-llentenant — ^War  In  the  Netherlands.-- 
Capture  of  Namor. — Orievanoea  of  the  Protestant 
GolonUta. — Act  for  disarming  PapistA. — LawA 
againat  education. — Against  priests. — Against  in- 
termarrying with  Papists. — Act  to  "  confirm  " 
Artidei  of  Limerick. — Irish  on  the  continent. 

Stdnbt,  the  lord-lieutenant,  became  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  with  the  people  of 
the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  in  couse- 
quence  of  his  continued  assertion  of  tho 
supreme  powers  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  this 
new  Anglo-Irish  nationality.  But  his  un- 
popularity was  still  greater  on  account  of 
his  known  repugnance  to  still  further  and 
more  searching  penal    laws  against  the 
Catholics.     He  was  soon,  therefore,  re- 
called, and  the  island  was  ruled  for  a  time 
by  three  lords-justices.  Lord  Capel,  Sir 
Cyril  Wyche,  and  Mr.  Duncombc.    Be- 
tween these  three,  serious  differences  of 
policy  soon  manifested  themselves;   the 
two  latter  being  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  toleration,  and  of  showing  some 
slight  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
people  under  the  Treaty  of  Limerick; 
while    Capel,    as    Harris  confesses,  was 
desirous  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
fringe that  treaty.    The  intrigues  of  the 
intolerant  party  finally  prevailed  so  far  as 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Capel  as 
lord-lieutenant ;   and  in   IGOo    he    sum- 
moned a  i)iirliament,  the  second  of  this 
reign. 

In  the  meantime  Iving  William  and  his 
allies  had  been  prosecuting  the  war 
against  France  with  varying  success,  but 
on  the  whole,  the  advantage '  had  rested 
with  the  French,  at  least,  in  the  cam- 
paigns by  land.  In  1G05,  however,  the 
tide  began  to  turn  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  that  year, 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Namur,  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  defended 
by  Marshal  Boutiltfrs,  was  surrendered  to 
the  allies  after  an  arduous  siege.  For  the 
first  time,  since  first  there  were  marshals 
of  France,  a  French  Marshal  delivered  up 
a  fortress  to  a  victorious  enemy.  There 
was  high  rejoicing  in  England  over  this 
great  event ;  it  was,  therefore,  an  event 
of  evil  omen  for  Ireland. 

During  the  three  years  preceding  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament,  there  had  been 
continual  complaints  made  by  the  Protes- 
tant "  Ascendancy,"  of  the  favr.^rs  shown 
to  "  Papists,"'  and  the  consequent  discour- 
agement and  depression  of  the  Protestant 
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Intprcat.  The  f^at  theme  of  di^uussii 
in  IrL'tanil  at  thnt  day  was  -whctliur.  ai 
how  far,  the  Articles  of  Limeriiik  aii;'l 
to  be  considercU  bindinR;  and  the  pnrli, 
mcnt.  in  1G93,  hnd  addrexsed  the  kin 
coup1ainin)(  of  the  roturaiiun  of  ccrlii: 
confiscated  estates  to  CalhuUca  in  the  fli 
couiitieii  apei'ifliil  in  the  ortielea ;  wliiuli 
Kstiiratinn  vaa  exprenel/  stipulnteil  fur 
in  the  treaty  ;*  and  further  requu>Iiii<; 
his  iiinje«ty  "In  have  the  articlea  of  Ihir 
Treaty  of  Limerick  laid  before  uii  [ibi' 
parliament],  in  order  that  ire  may  lenrti 
by  what  meanii,  and  under  what  pretext, 
they  have  been  aranted,"  etc.  CouBJiler- 
ably  over  a  niiltion  of  aerc*  hail  been  iid- 
JDdKed  conHscatcd  in  coiucqueni-e  uf  the 
last  ■'  rebellion,"  and  of  thix  land,  abiiut 
one  quarter  tuul  been  restored  to  ila  ri);lit 
onnera  in  pursuance  uf  the  treaty.  In 
short,  the  "Irish  nation,"  as  the  handful 
of  eoliinists  called  IheinselvcK,  was  nulfiT- 
ingunder  eric  vous  distress  and  dcprMsiiin; 
and  a  Mr.  Stone,  memlier  of  tnu  Irisli 
UuuiU'  of  Onuniona.  lH'iii);oxaminodattlu< 
bar  of  lliu  EiiKliuli  IIoiiKe,  |;ave  in  his  evi- 
dence so  nail  an  account  of  (he  auffLTiiijM 
of  the  I'rotcrtlaiitii,  dn  pnirlunxl  a  serious 
effect  n|ion  public  opiniiin  in  Kni^laiid. 
"There  never  was,"  he  deelnreil,  "n 
House  of  (Simmons  of  that  kiURilom  of 
gri'aler  proiierty  or  better  principle*  than 
lbo«e  whii'h  niet  under  Lonl  t^ydncy's 
ailininislralion."  He  UmAled  of  their 
loyally  iitiil  xcnl  tor  bin  majesty's  i^crvice. 
anil  allcjTcil  that  llicir  iii>]Hisilion  to  the 
money  billn  luid  Iwcn  uci-u«iriiu><l  by  Ijord 

Bnpn<nin  soven-'iKnty  of  thuEni'lisli  crown 
«n<l  I'lirtianicut  i  and  last,  and  worvt  of 
all.  lie  eiimplaiiicd  "that  the  I'upUt^  were 
in  actinil  pusHessloo  of  that  liberty  which, 
if  e:[lciuk<d  to  i'rotestaQts,  would  have 

truviMtvd  tba  nuuessity  of  rcnitcrinj{  tlic 
ris'i  ('Liinm<ms  obnoxions  by  the  rejection 
of  no  ni:iny  bills."  In  short,  the  patlwlie 
narriitiiin  of  these  pretemled  f;r>evnnevi> 
nnrl  oiipresfiniis  hail  brought  alaiut,  first. 
tlie  n-i'nll  of  I^inl  t$yrlnuy.  and  afliTwiinU 
the  a]>;ii)intmi'nt  of  Lunl  Cnpcl  as  liinl- 
lieiiteiiani.  Tile  comjmratiTe  suifceas  of 
AVilliiMu'n  annii  in  the  Nelherlamls  eon- 
trilmivd  still  more  elleeiually  to  ttivca 
(.■oinplute  triumiih  to  Ihc  Aai-eniliiDey 
imriy  ;  and  aii'unlingly  the  rnite^tiint 
colonists  were  hi'^hly  j^ralilicd  when  Lunl 
Caliel.  in  o[<cnins  llie  iinrliameut  of  lfi!>.'>, 
annuunced  that  tlic  kin;:  was  iulcnt  on  a 
Arm  settlement  of  Ireland  "  uihiii  a  I'ro- 
testaut  interest."  It  niij;ht  havo  been 
Buppciscit  that  Irclanil  was  already  pretty 
well  settled  in  the  interest  oC  I'ruiesi 
•  Sci^  thD  AddicH  In  rnll,    IQ  MaeGcogfa 


but  the  ingenuity  of  this  parliament 
found  means  of  stJU  further  extending 
and  impniving  the  laws  wiiich  already 
made  Catholics  outlaws  in  their  nuliva 
iBJid. 

There  was  no  more  factious  oppositiim 
lo  the  government;  the  parliumcnl  was 
oliseiiuious,  and  readily  iiaswil  all  bills 
that  were  required  at  its  hands.  AM  it 
asked  was  to  have  the  Papists  delivered 
UII,  bwly  and  ^xls,  inlo  the  hands  of  the 
Asi'cnilancy.  It  will  (rive  an  idea  of  the 
grievatices    and    upjiressioiis    which    tlie 
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iMirliiinieiit  in  jieiiiions  wliiili  pnureil 
Inimall  qnarlers,  if  we  meiiiiim  that 
■itt  llie^c  i>etitiuiis  wusfninilhe  uiavor, 
shcrills.  anil  I'rotcslanl  ahlcrmen  uf'ibe 
city  of  Limerick,  eom|dunin)[  iluit  "  they 
greatly  ilama-ieil  in  their  tmile  by 
the  great  nnnilvrs  of  I'apirt*  rx'siiling 
liiere,  and  prayiin;  (<i  Iv  relicviNl  therein." 
All  I,  in  fail.  lli.i>e  honest  I'rolclat'.ls 
were  rolieviil  by  ex|)ress  cnaeliuelil. 
Aniitlier  jivtitioD,  in"Jvely  prcsemol  lo 
parliament,  was  "A  i)eIitiimof  one  Ed- 
wanl  tjpra^.  and  others.  In  behalf  uf  them* 
selves  imil  utluT  I'nKcstant  porters,  in 
and  about  llie  city  of  UuUin,  cuinplaininff 
that  uneUarby  Ityan,  u  Papist,  employed 
jKiriers  uf  his  own  persoanion."*  This 
iwtition  wan  referred,  like  others,  lo  the 
"  Coiniuiltce  on  Grievances."  The  grtev- 
ares  of  perseciitiil  I'rolestanls,  however. 


end. 


Catholics  liad  been  alreuily  oxeluilcd 
from  the  leuislature,  from  the  cori'ira- 
tions,  anil  from  tlic  liberal  profe^iiiiins ; 
'  '  we  have  *eeu  lluit  tlu'y  cuiild  srill 
age  lite  truile  uf  PniteiilanI  artificers 
in  Limerick,  and  even  cinniiele  wiih  l*ni- 
testant  eoal-tmrters  in  Dublin.  The  jiar- 
llonicnt  of  Ijonl  Capcl  was  now  alKiut  to 
lake  such  onler  with  them  that  it  was 
>[ieil  they  woulil  never  tniuhk'  thu  Pru- 
jliuil  interest  anj-  mi)n..  'Hie  first  n'- 
quistle  was  ti>  etieclually  di'^imi  lliein. 
Aceunlin-ily,  one  of  tliu  first  enuiMiiellis 
is  vniitleil  '"  An  Act  fur  the  Iwtter  secur- 
ing tlw  guvernnu'iit  by  disamiiiiit  the 
Piipists.-t  «y  thi*  art.  all  Cntholiw 
wi:hin  the  kini.ibui)  uf  Irvhinil,  ui^re  rc- 
iliiireil  to  iliscDver  and  deliver  up  by  a 
ceriain  day.lu  the  jii!<tiivs or  civil  ofll"i-ri, 
all  llieir  anus  aiul  animunitiim.  After 
that  ilay  seurch  might  l>c  made  In  ibcir 
houses  for  concealed  arms  uvi  nniinu' 
nitiim ;  and  any  two  justieet,  or  a  maynr, 
ur  slieriff.  in'ight  grant  tlie  search- 
worranl.  and  comiicl  any  Catholic  «us> 
pecteil  of  haviiipr  mnfealcd  arms,  elc,  ux 
appear  before  them  and  answer  the  cliarge 
■  Onnnofu  Jovmnls. 
1 7  Win.  UL  c  ». 
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or  suspicion  uxx)n  his  oath.*  The  punish- 
ments were  to  be  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the 
pillory  and  whipping.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  minute  and  curious  tyranny 
to  which  this  statute  gave  rise  in  every 
parish  of  the  island.  Especially  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  an  armed  yeo- 
manry, exclusively  Protestant,  it  fared 
ill  with  any  Catholic  who  fell,  for  any 
rea^ion  under  the  displeasure  of  his  for- 
midal>lc  neighbours.  Any  pretext  was 
sufhcient  for  pointing  him  out  to  sus- 
picion. Any  neighbouring  magistrate 
might  visit  him  at  any  hour  of  the  night, 
and  search  his  bed  for  arms.  No  Papist 
was  safe  from  suspicion  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  fines ;  and  woe  to  the 
Papist  wlio  had  a  handsome  daughter  I 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  mc- 
thcxi  of  degrading  human  nature  more 
effectual  than  the  prohibition  of  arms ; 
but  the  x>2urliament  resolved  to  employ 
still  another  way.  This  was  to  prohibit 
education.  Catholics  were  already  de- 
barretl  from  being  tutors  or  teachers ;  and 
many  Catholic  young  men  were  sent  for 
education  to  the  schools  and  universities 
of  the  continent.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
"  that  if  any  subjects  of  Ireland  should, 
after  that  session,  go,  or  send  any  child 
or  person,  to  be  educated  in  any  popish 
university,  college,  or  school,  or  in  any 
private  family ;  or  if  such  child  should, 
by  any  popish  person,  be  instructed  in  the 
popish  religion  ;  or  if  any  subjects  of  Ire- 
land should  send  money  or  thii)f,^s  towards 
the  maintenance  of  such  child,  or  other 
perjK^n  alreaily  sentj  or  to  be  sent,  every 
such  offender,  beiuj;  thereof  convicted, 
should  be  forever  disabled  to  sue  or  pro- 
secute any  action,  bill,  plaint,  or  informa- 
tion in  law  or  equity  ;  to  be  guardian,  ad- 
miolstrutor,  or  executor  to  any  person, 
or  to  be  (•ai)able  of  any  legacy,  or  deed  of 
gift ;  and,  l^esides,  should  forfeit  all  their 
estate*,  both  real  and  personal,  during 
their  lives."!  It  was  further  enacted,  that 
*'  No  Papist,  after  the  20th  January,  1095, 
shall  be  capable  to  have,  or  keep  in  his 
possei«sion,  or  in  the  possession  of  any 
other,  to  his  use,  or  at  his  disposition,  any 
horse,  fjeldimj,  or  mare^  of  the  value  of  i.'5 
or  more  ;"  with  the  usual  clauses  to  in- 
duce Protestants  to  inf«)rm,  and  cause 
search  to  be  made  for  the  contraband 
horses ;  the  property  of  the  horses  to  be 
vested  in  the  <liscoverer. 

The  two  acts  before  mentioned  at  once 
bred  in  Irel'ind  a  great  swarm  of  infor- 
mers  and   detectives,  who   have   been  a 

•  This  enactment.  nn«lf*r  variocs  new  forms  and 
aames,  u  the  law  at  thiA  dny. 

t  4  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.  4. 


grievous  plague  upon  the  country  ever 
since.  But  the  penal  code  was  still  far 
from  complete.  It  was  thought  needful 
to  strike  at  the  Catholics  more  directly 
through  their  religion  itself,  in  which  it 
was  observed  they  took  much  comfort. 
Therefore,  it  was  enacted  by  the  same 
Parliament  "  That  all  popish  archbishops, 
bishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular  popish 
clergy,  and  all  papists  exercising  any  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction,  shall  depart  this 
kingdom  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1698."  If  any  of  them  remained  aftei 
that  day,  or  returned,  the  delinquents 
were  to  be  transported,  and  if  they  re- 
turned again,  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  to  suffer  accordingly."  To  pretend  a 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  to 
banish  bishops,  and  thus  prevent  orders, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  liberal 
proceeding;  but  there  were  still  more 
minute  provisions  made,  after  banishing 
the  clergy,  for  the  continual  torture  of 
the  laity.  For  example,  this  same  parlia- 
ment, 1 095,  enacted  a  statute  which  im- 
posed a  fine  of  two  shillings  (and,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  whipping)  upon  *'  every 
common  labourer  being  hiretl,  or  other 
servant  retained,  who  shall  refuse  to  work 
at  the  usual  and  accustomed  wages,  upon 
any  day  except  the  days  appointed  by  the 
this  statute  to  be  kept  holy ;  namely,  all 
Sundays  in  the  year,  and  certain  other 
days  named  therein." 

Another  act  was  passed  by  this  parlia- 
ment "to  prevent  Protestants  intermarry- 
ing with  Papists,"  in  order  to  obviate  the 
possible  danger  of  the  two  nations  becom- 
ing gradually  amalgamated  by  affinities 
and  family  interests  ;  and  as  the  Catholics, 
in  some  places,  were  associating  together 
to  place  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  le  • 
gal  advisers,  an  act  was  passed  "  to 
prevent  Papists  being  solicitors."  It 
must  not  be  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
jjarliament  which  violated,  by  so  many 
ingenious  laws,  the  conditions  made  at  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  did  also  gravely 
and  solemnly  pass  an  act  "for  the  confir- 
mation of  Articles  made  at  the  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Limerick — or  so  much  there- 
of," said  the  preamble,  "  as  may  consist 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  these  kingdoms."  The 
greater  part,  or  almost  the  whole  of  the 
stipulations  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
contained  in  those  articles,  had  l)een  de- 
liberately and  avowedly  violated  by  the 
very  legislature  which  enacted  this  hypo- 
critical act.  It  passed  almost  unanimously 
in  the  Commons  ;  but  unexpectedly  met 
with  vigorous  resistance  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  where,  on  its  final  passage,  a  for- 
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ma  I  fir«f'-H*.  a^atn^t  it  wa^  cnteiv<l  br  a 
fiijfii'.'  f  'A  th-  .'Kt'-irrit  noliiiity.  an- 1  t-wn 
Jjjr  "O.'fi-  j\ii_'!i'  an  liishofis.  The  prr.i.'it 
WM4  fii;rn'-'l  hy  tli^;  lor'l4  Duiu-aiinon. 
Jy.ri'l'fri  l«rry  ari-l  'iyr*ri**.  tlio  har"iis  of 
l.-rfi'-r.'  *c.  ir»»';h.  0--jry.  KillHl<K'.  Ki.-rry. 
Srf.i'.i;."  ;ri  1  Kiii'_'-''irj.  an'l  al«o  hy  llir 
h.'h  i|.-'if  i>'rry,  Kliiiiiii.  (.'I'lnffrt,  KiMure 
n:.'l  K..ia!:i.  J I  ;r'nu  th<-.<<f  nM<tr>iis  for  tht.' 
j.r-.'-  ■'  : 

••  I .  II"  ail"-  t'lr  till*'  «Ii'l  not  aurcc  Mitli 
f  h-  !.'•  1;.  'if  Ml  Ifill ;  tli"  titlir  litinu'  mm  at 
f'»r  111'-  'otjfiriii.itinri  '.f  r*n-  Iri>h  ur I irl ».•."*. 
\»!.'  r-  !<«  ii'i  oni-  of  hai'l  artirk-"i  wa-  tli«Ti.'in 
f  ■!  . ,  '  •iMiiriii*"!.  'I.  IJ«''-aii-c  ilio  artirl('«i 
vi-j'-  »'*  !.«•  ">iifiriii"i|  t'l  thi'iii  to  wlj'iiu 
111*  V  ^'T"  t'r.iiiii-il ;  Imt  tlir  coiifirrnafi  n 
'if  rii'  ni  liv  tliat  l>iii  uat  Mich,  that  i: 
|i'i*  Mi«  III  III  a  Wir.-(!  r-fiii  llti'iii  iliaii  they 
v.-  :'•  ill  In-fore.  i^  i*i-''aii'>c  thi*  Mil 
i.\\\  Vf'|t||i.ri,.|»i.ri;il  witnN,  'aii'l  all  sii*  ha* 
lit  ■  iiii'!<-r  th*  ir  ]ii-»tt>i>(ioM  in  th«*  >aiil 
'  .  iii!ii-','  vilu«h  v.i-Hf  hy  111!*  Majc.'*tyV 
I,  :■  ■!  jiafi.it.  '!ci-l;ir»'*i  to  iic  {h'irt  of  thi* 
*■  ''.'I'l  iiiti'lc:  atiil  M'Vt'nil  ihtsoiI'*  ha-j 
i.<  .1  a  l|ii'j'/i-'l  within  '■ai'l  articli-.s  who 
V  .  iM.  if  til''  hill  iia'M'iI  into  law.  In* 
•  .i'mIv  harn-'i  nnij  fXiliidftl,  tut  tliat 
I!.  '.•.'.}  h  oiiiilii*'!  Iii'iii;'  >n  vi-rv  rnati-rial. 
if.i  \  » ot»fiiiiii'i|  hy  his  Majr.-ly  aftrr 
fi  '-olt  Mill  fldiati!  in  (oiini'il,  hoinc 
I  |if ■■  rt-a-oii  oMj:lit  to  he  assi;;in'il 
ill  Mf  hill,  ill  onh-r  to  f^ati^fy  the  world 
r>f  th.il  oiiii--j(in.  4.  Jti'i'unsi'  Pi'ViTal 
v,',:i\a  vnTf  iii^tTtof]  in  till'  hill  which 
wi-ic  not.  ill  tliir  ariif'h's.  antl  others  dinit- 
(<■  I.  wht'  h  alliT«-'l  holh  the  Hi'llse  aiKl  the 
iii'Miiiiii^  thiTi'of,  LiiNtly,  hci-an>e  thcy 
fi|»Iiri|Hii'h'|  thai  tiiany  I'rotestants  nii^ht 
nii'l  uool'l  ••iirfcr  hy  lliehill  in  their  just 
ri/litt  nri'l  pri-lciiiionH,  hy  reason  of  their 
haviiiy;  |fiir''ha»efl,  an<l  lent  money,  upon 
111'-  Inirh  of  Naid  article." 

Of  th-'  prfH'iMM lilies  of  this  parliament, 
it.  i-<  only  necessary  to  add  one  further  de- 
tail: 

"  A  jH'tliion  rif  KoImtI  C?iiHack,  pentle- 
liiaii,  I'apiain  l-'nincis  Se^rave  and  Chap- 
lain M  iiirjce  KiiMiiLcf,  in  hehalf  of  tliem- 
ii«'lvcs  aii<l  r>lli(Trt,  comprised  under  the 
Ai:ic|eN  of  l/mierick,  he; ;in^  forth,  that 
III  the  Haid  hill  |Hct  to  eonfimi.  &.C.]  there 
weti'  m-veral  ehiii.-cs  I  hat  would  fruntrate 
IIm-  jHtitirMieiH  of  the  hcjicfit  nf  the  name, 
and  if  pasM'd  into  a  law  would  turn  to  the 
ruin  of  Momi*.  and  theprejucliceof  all  {KTSons 
I'll  til  led  to  the  U-iielil  of  the  naiii  articles. 
flUil  prayinu'  to  Ixt  heard  hy  counsel  to  saiil 
iiialUT.s,  havinj:  heeti  pre.MMited  ancl  real, 
it  W|M  unanimously  roMiIved  that  said 
jK'tition  nhould  Ik.*  rrjfrtrfi.'* 

Kinj:  William  wan  all  tluH  wljile  busily 
cuKUKwI  in  carry injj  on  the  war  ajrainst 
liouig  the  Fourteenth,  and  his  mind  was 


profijiindly  occupie-1  aboat  the  dettiniei 
of  Europe.  Ho  scvms  lo  Lave  definitelj 
pivi-n  up  IrcidO'i.  to  be  doalt  with  by  the 
A«  cndency  at  it«  pleasure.  Yet  be  had 
fi- elvi>]  the  bcnetit  of  the  capitulation 
of  I.imvn.  k  :— he  had  engage*!  hit  royal 
fa::h  to  ii9  ob«crvanoe; — he  had  further 
cnja^ed  tha:  lie  wnuM  endeavour  tu  pro- 
cure sai  1  K'  i;ian  Catholic*  «ucli  further 
pe».'urity  as  mi  jht  prirserre  them  fr*.im  any 
•  li-turbanee  ujnm  the  account  of  their 
Mid  reli.;ion.  And  he  not  unlv  did  not 
LU'lt-avour  to  pro'ure  any  such  further 
se-iirity,  but  he  (:avv.>  his  roy;U  absent, 
Hith<iut  the  le.a.<t  nieev-iion,  to  every  on© 
of  these  aL't*  of  r.irliament,  carefully  de- 
priving; them  of  9uch  securities  as  thej 
ha  1.  ami  imiMisin^;  new  and  grievous  op- 
pressions "  ui>on  the  account  of  their  said 
rcliirion."  It  is  expressly  on  account  of 
tills  !<hameful  breach  uf  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  King  that  Orange  squires  and  gen- 
tlemen, from  that  day  to  this,  have  l>een 
euthu^'ia^iieally  toasting  *' the  glorious, 
{lions  ami  immortal  memory  of  the  «|;reat 
and  goo<l  King  William." 

The  war  was  still  raging  all  over 
Kiini|K' ;  and  multitudes  of  young  Irish- 
men were  quit  ting  a  land  where  they  were 
iienceforth  strangers  anil  outlaws  on  thtir 
own  hoil,  to  find  under  the  banners  of 
Fr.ince  an  opiM)rtunity  for  such  distinction 
HA  exiles  may  hope  to  win.  Brilliant  re- 
ports of  the  aehievements  of  the  old  regi- 
ments of  Limerick  on  many  a  Held,  c&iM 
to  Ireland  bv  stray  travellers  from  the 
ccmtinent,  and  inspireil  the  high-spirited 
youth  of  the  country  with  an  ambition  to 
enrol  thein»u:-lves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
brigade.  They  had  hoard,  for  example,  of 
the  great  victories  of  Steinkirk  and  of 
Landen;  and  how  at  Marsiglla,  on  the 
Italian  bIoih;  of  the  Alps,  the  French 
marMihal,  Catinat,  obtained  a  splendid  \ic- 
tory  over  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
—a  victory,  says  Voltaire,  **  so  much  the 
m=>re  glorious  as  the  Prince  Eugene  was 
one  of  the  adverse  generals  ;**  and  how  the 
conduct  of  tlie  Irish  troops,  who  served 
under  Catinat  on  that  occasion,  gained 
the  appla^^^e  of  Europe  and  the  tlianks 
of  King  Louis.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, seeing  the  depressing  and  humili- 
ating Condi  I  ion  to  which  they  were  re* 
ilu..'ed  a  home,  that  there  was  a  large  and 
continual  emigration  of  the  best  blood  of 
Ireland,  at  this  time,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  following  century.  These  exiles 
were  not  confined  to  the  people  of  the 
Celtic  Irinh  clans;  for  all  the  English 
settlers  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  time  of 
llonry  the  Kigh'.h,  had  of  course  been 
Caiholie,  and  these  families  generally  ad- 
hered to  the  old  religion.    Thui  these  old 
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English  found  themielTes  included  in  all 
the  teTerities  of  the  penal  laws,  along  with 
the  primeral  Scotic  people^  and  thej  had 
now  their  full  proportion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  military  adventurers  who  sought  ser- 
Tioe   on    the    continent.      Accordingly, 
among  the  distinguished  names  of    the 
Irish  brigades,  bj  the  side  of  the  Milesian 
Sarsfielda,  O'Briens,  and  0*Donnells,  we 
find     the     Norman-descended     Dillons, 
Roches,  and  Fitzgeralds.    Of  the  amount 
of  that  great  emigration  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  any  Tery  exact  idea ;  but  on  this 
subject  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
the  learned  Abb^  MacGieoghegan,  who 
was  chaplain  in  the  brigade,  and  who  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  task  of  recording  the 
history  of  his  country.    He  affirms  that 
researches  in  the  office  of  the  French  War 
Department  ahow  that  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Irish  trocms  in  France,  in  1691,  to 
the  year  1745  (the  year  of  Fontenoy), 
more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand Irishmen  died  in    the    service    of 
France.   The  statement  may  seem  almost 
incredible;  especially  as  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria had  also  their  share  of  our  military 
exiles ;  but,  certain  it  is,  the  expatriation 
of  the  very  best  and  choicest  of  the  Irish 
people  was  now  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and 
the  remaining   population,    deprived  of 
their  natural  chiefs,  became  still  more 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Baron  Macaulay,  whose  lang^iage  is  never 
too  courteous  in  speaking  of  the  Irish, 
takes  evident  deligbt  in  dwelling  on  the 
abject  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation    at    this    time.      He    calls    them 
*'  Tariahs ;"   compares  their  position,  in 
the   disputes    between  the    English  and 
the  Irish  parliament,  with  that  of  "  the 
}le.i  Imlians  in  the  dispute  between  Old 
England  and    New    England  about  the 
Stamp  Act ;"  mentions  with  complacency, 
tliAt  Dean  Swift  **  no  more  considered  him- 
sc'if  a5  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman 
b>jm  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hin- 
doo;"   and    says    very    truly,     though 
coarsely,  that  none  of  the  "  patriots"  of 
the  ficvcnteenth  century  "  ever  thought  of 
apfKroiing  to  the  native  population — they 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing 
to  the  swine.^    The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
the  choicest  intellect  and  energy  of  the 
Irish  race  were  now  to  be  looked  for  at 
the    courts    of   Versailles,    Madrid,   and 
Vienna,  or  under  the  standards  of  France 
on  ey*iry    battle-field   of    Europe.      The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said,  at  this 
date,  lo  disappear  from  political  history, 
an.l  so  rcmaiued  till  the  era  of  the  volun- 
tetTiri^. 

Owjure  and  despised  as   they  were, 
however    they   were  not  too  humble  to 


escape  the  curious  eye  of  the  lawyers  and 
legislators  of  the  "  Ascendency.**  In  fact 
we  have  not  yet  advanced  far  beyond  the 
threshold  ef  the  Penal  Laws. 
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While  the  ancient  Irish  nation  lay  in 
this  miserable  condition  of  utter  nullity, 
the  Protestant  colony  continued  its  efforts 
to  vindicate  its  independence  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. Not  only  was  its  parliament  com- 
pelled to  send  over  to  London  the  "heads** 
of  its  bills  to  be  ratified  there,  but  the 
British  Parliament  still  persisted  in  exer- 
cising an  original  jurisdiction  in  Ireland, 
and  to  bind  that  kingdom  by  laws  made 
in  f^gland,  without  any  concurrence 
asked  or  obtained  from  the  colonial  legis- 
lature. It  was  always  the  firm  resolve, 
both  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  deny  and  trample  upon  these  as- 
sumed  pretensions  of  their  colony  in  Ire- 
land to  be  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  reader  will  suppose  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  should  not  have  been  very 
jealous  of  any  power  with  which  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendency  might  be  armed,  when 
they  so  faithfully  turned  those  arms 
against  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
their  Catholic  countrjTnen.  The  Irish 
Parliament,  however,  presumed  rather  too 
much  on  its  past  services  to  England. 
Though  they  were  so  obedient  as  to  forge 
chains  for  the  Catholics,  they  should  not 
fiatter  themselves  with  the  liberty  of 
making  their  own  laws  or  regulating  their 
OMrn  slaves.  They  were,  for  the  future, 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  humbled 
agents  of  an  English  Government,  prompt 
at  every  call  which  national  jealousy 
would  give  to  infiict  or  to  suspend  the 
torture. 

In  short,  the  Irish  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency was  soon  to  be  taught  that  it  was 
the  mere  agent  of  English  empire,  and 
must  aspire  to  no  other  freedom  than  tho 
freedom  to  oppress  and  trample  upon  the 
ancient  Irish  nation.  **  Your  ancestors,*' 
said  Mr.  Curran  to  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
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hunilred  ycnn  afur— "Tour  ancestors 
thuuglit  thcmaelTcs  the  oppreiBon  of 
their  fuUow- subject! — but  they  were  only 
their  gnolers ;  oiid  the  jiutice  of  Prori- 
(lenL'e  vnulil  hare  been  fniBtrsted  if  their 
own  slavery  hul  not  been  the  puniahnieiit 
of  th«ir  Tiec  and  of  their  folly."  Thia 
or|>enr(il  very  plainly  when  Mr.  William 
Mi)lyiieux,  one  of  the  members  for  Dulilin 
Uuivernity.  published,  in  lUilS,  his  work 
entitled  ''Tlie  uaso  of  Ireland  bein^;  bemud 
by  Ai'tBof  rorliament  in  England  etatod," 
•  lirudui'tiun  wliieh  owm  it«  fame  rnlher 
to  tlic  inditcaant  senaatiun  it  made  in 
EnKluTid,  thai)  to  any  peculiar  merits  of 
its  own.  It  professiAl  to  disi:u9s  the 
principles  of  guTernmeiit  and  of  human 
society,  and  was,  in  fact,  more  abstratc 
and  tnctaphj'sical  than  legal.  It  is  saiil 
that  Mr,  Jlolyneux,  wiro  waa  an  Intinmte 
fnvnd  iif  Jubn  Locke,  had  found  Ids 
priiicip1v:>  in  the  writinica  of  that  philueo- 
plivr,  uud  had  even  Bubmittcl  his  manu- 
script ti>  Mr.  Loukc's  approval.  Tlie  es- 
•cntial  iHirt  ul  the  book,  huwever,  anil  the 
only  practii-ul  part,  was  the  distinct  asser- 
tion <jf  the  inilependent  itower  of  the  Irish 
I'arliiLnii.'Ut.  ns  the  leiiisijturo  of  a  so- 
vcreiifii  state ;  and  coiiaequent  denial  of 
the  riuht  elaimud  and  exerclHcd  by  the 
Eiiltlisli  Tarliament  to  bind  Iruland  by  its 
own  enactments.  Tlic  l«ok  at  once  nl- 
traetcd  much  attentiou,  anil  was  ai>ivilily 
rcplied  to  by  two  writers,  named  Carey 
and  Atwood.  A  cutmnitiov  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish i'urliament  was  Ibeii  n|tpoiiitcit  to 
cxamiue  ttie  obliuxiuus  )iain|ililet,  and  on 
the  rejiort  of  that  coniiuittce,  il  was  un- 
Aiiiinuusly  resolved  "that  tlic  said  book 
was  of  UantfcrouB  coiuic<itu-tU'o  to  tliu 
crown,  ami  to  the  i>co|)1e  of  Eii)tland,"  etc. 
The  Uoaw,  in  n  boily,  jm^senieil  an  ad- 
dress to  lliu  kintt,  setting  forth  wliat  tlu-y 
called  the  lidd  itml  iiornicious  assertions 
contained  In  tlic  arorcsaiil  publication, 
which  xiuy  declarcil  to  luivc  been 
■*aiorc  fully  and  auibentieally  afltmicil 
I^  the  rotes  and  prcH'ceilliiKS  of  tlic 
House  of  Ciimmons  in  IreUiiul,  duiing 
their  Uite  sessions,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  a  bill  tronemiltcd  under  tlie 
gnat  seal  of  Ireland,  entillcil  *  An  act  for 
the  lietler  security  of  IiIk  majesty's  perMin 
anil  Kovemment ;  whmeby  an  act  of  nor- 
liament  niaile  in  BngUnd  waj  urelti 
to  be  re-enacted,  and  divers  olterai 
therein  made ;  and  they  asaiu^'d  his 
jesiy  of  their  rcaily  concurrence  am 
sistance  to  preserve  anil  maintain 
deiicndence  and  subordination  of  Ire 
to  the  iniiierial  cniun  of  this  realm  ;  and 
they  humbly  besought  his  majesty  that 
be  would  diteourutte  all  things  which 
might  in  any  degree  leften  oi  impair  that 


dependence."    The  king  promptly  replied 
"  that  he  would  Uke  care  that  what  wa* 
complained  of  might  bo  prevented  and  re- 
dresaed  aa  the  Commons  desired."    Suelt 
waa   the  extreme  political  depression  of 
Ireland,  that  this  haughty  proccilurc  oc- 
?d  no  vlaible  resentment  in  her  par- 
it,  although  the  leaven  of  the  doc- 
of  Molyncui  was  still  working  Id 
minds ;    was  afterwards   improved 
by  Svrift  and  Lueoa,  and  at  length  Iwcoma 
irreaistiblo,  and  ripened  into  an  indepen- 
dent Irish  Parliament  in   I'd'!.      Mean- 
the  proseribeil  CatJiolica  took  tto  in- 
t  in  the  conlruversy  at  all,  and  seemed 
insensible  to  its  progresi.     Ai  the  ex- 
cellent Charles  O'Conor,  of    Belanagar, 
afterwards  in  the  midst  of  the  commotions 
ited   by  Lucaa,  wrote  to  a  friend;  "I 
by  no  means  interested,  nor  is  any  of 
unfortunate  population,  in  ihia  affair 
of  Lucas.    A  true  iiatriot  would  not  havo 
Uarayed  such  malice  towards  such  un- 
fortunate slaves  as  we."    And  he  truly 
ailils,  "  These  boosters,  the  Whigs.  wiA 
to  have   liberty  all  to  themselves."    In 
short,   the  two  parties  then  existing  ilk 
Ireland,  and  termed  the  court  and  country 
ero  divided  mainly  upon  this 
iiuesiion  ;  la  the  conquered  nation  to  ba 
governed  and  eiploiitd  for  the  sole  beneSt 
of  the  cuhininl  iniereet?  or,  Are  all  in- 
Iiwjland,  both  colonial  and  na- 
tive, both  rrotestant  and  Catholic,  to  be 
suluervient  and  tributary   to   Ensland? 
Candour  requires  it  to  be  slated  (bat  of 
llicsc  two  parties,  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try, the  former  was  rather  more  favonralile 
to  the  duwn-lroddcn  Catholics ;  a  fact  of 
which  several  examples  will  soon  have  to 
lie  rclate-1.     At  thut  moment  the  court 
party   held   tlic  away,   and  tho  English 
Tari  lament  ruled  all. 

The  English  were  not  disposed  to  let 
their  iircdouiinance  remain  without  prac- 
tical fruits,  as  apixiared  in  tho  proceeding* 
touching  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 
During  tile  few  Urst  .vcara  of  William's 
reign,  there  being  tlicn  abuniloncc  of 
slRvp  in  Ireland,  ami  also  much  cheap 
lalwur,  coiisiilerable  |>rogrcas  was  maile  in 
the  manufacture  of  wonllen  cloths  ;  Ihe«o 
fabrics  were  exported  in  some  quantity  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  many  cases  th» 
Irish  manufacturer  was  enableii  to  imder- 
sell  the  English.  But  England  was  then 
using  great  exertiiina  to  obtain  the  entire 
control  of  this  gainful  trade;  and  tho 
comi>etition  of  Iretniiil  gave  great  um- 
brage. It  is  true  that  the  wooUeii-lrade 
in  Ireland,  and  all  the  prollts  of  its  export 
and  sale,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  and  that  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin  would  fain  have  exiended 
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ratoeted  tt  if  tiiqr  had  been  per- 
L  Baft  iKTOp  again,  the  En^ish 
■tepned  in,  and  otmtroUed  erery 
m^t-t^iinp  to  ita  own  interest.  The 
ovaea  of  Lorda  and  Commons  ad- 
d  King  William,  nrging  that  some 
Hate  TBinedy  most  be  found  against 
bnuioaa  trade  in  Ireland.  The 
,  after  detailing  tiie  intolerable  op- 
Hi  whidi  waa  inflicted  upon  deserr- 
daatrioDa  people  in  England,  ex- 
d  themselTes  thus:  **Wherefoie, 
•thnmUj  beseech  yonr  most  sacred 
gr,   that  jonr  majesty  wonld  be 

0,  in  the  most  poblic  and  effectual 
Mitmayb<»,  to  dedaze  to  all  your 
ta  of  Irdud,  that  the  growth  and 
16  of  the  wocdlen  manufacture  that 
Img  beoi,  and  will  be  erer,  looked 
vlto  great  jeulousy  by  all  your  sub- 
of  tUa  kingdom,  and  if  not  timdy 
m(  mftf  occasion  Tery  strict  laws 
to  prtmbit  and  mqppreu  the  tame.'* 
biy  no  more  shameless  avowal  of 
li  greediness  was  ever  made,  eyen  by 
lUament  of  England.  But  the  king 
I  at  c«ce  that  '*  he  would  do  all  that 
a  lay  to  discourage  the  woollen 
actnre  of  Ireland ;"  in  other  words, 
this  subjects  of  that  island.  The 
^lariiament  was  now  alsoassembled  in 

1.  TlieEarlof  Galwayand  two  others 
xda-justices ;  and  they,  pursuant  to 
aatmctions,  recommended  to  parlia- 
10  adopt  means  for  putting  a  stop  to 
twUen  manufacture,  and  to  en- 
pe  the  linen.  The  Commons,  in  their 
s,  meekly  replied,  that  **  they  shall 
y  endeavour"  to  encourage  the 
trade ;  and  as  to  the  woollen,  they 
'  express  their  hope  to  find  such  a 
iment  that  the  same  may  not  be 
lus  to  England.  The  temperament 
bund  was  in  the  acts  which  were 

in  the  following  year,  161)9,  which 
ily  regulated  everything  relating  to 

In  the  first  place,  all  export  of 
rooUen  cloths  was  prohibited,  except 
Upland  and  Wales.  The  exception 
ielusive,  because  heavy  duties, 
ting  to  a  prohibition,  prevented 
doth  from  being  imported  into 
id  or  Wales.  Irish  wool,  thcre- 
lad  to  be  sent  to  England  in  a  raw 
;o  be  woven  in  Yorkshire;  and  even 
q>ort  was  cramped  by  appointing 
igle  English  i>ort,  Barnstable,  as 
ly  point   where  it    could    legally 

All  attempts  at  foreign  commerce 
jid  were  at  this  time  impeded,  also, 

"  Navigation  Laws,"  which  had 
ohibited  all  direct  trade  between 

and  the  colonies ;  no  colonial  pro- 
uder those  laws,  could  be  carried 


to  Irdand  until  after  it  ahould  have  flnt 
entered  an  English  iwrt,  and  been  un- 
loaded there.  The  object  of  these  law% 
of  course,  waa  to  secure  to  Ens^sh  mer- 
chants and  shipowners  a  mcmopoly  of  all 
such  trade,  and  ihey  had  the  desired 
effect,  so  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  couUi  truly  write: 
*'  The  conTeniency  of  ports  and  harbours, 
which  nature  had  bestowed  so  liberally 
upon  this  kingd<mi,  is  of  no  more  use  to 
us  than  a  beautiful  prospect  to  a  man 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon.^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  these  navigation 
acts  were  not  new ;  th^  had  existed  be- 
fore the  last  Bevolntion,  and  had  been 
repealed  by  the  excellent  parliament  of 
1689,  under  King  James,  consisting  in- 
differently of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
and  really  representing  an  Irish  nation— 
that  same  parliament  which  had  also 
enacted  perfect  liberty  for  all  rdigions, 
and  had  swept  away  a  most  foul  mass  of 
penal  laws  from  the  statute-book;  but  on 
the  failure  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  all 
the  enactments  of  that  parliament  were 
ignored,  and  the  penal  laws  and  restrict 
tiona  on  trade  re-appeared  in  full  force. 

With  such  a  deliberate  system  in  full 
operation,  not  only  to  put  down  the  political 
pretensions,  but  to  destropr  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  all  enforced  duectly  by  Eng- 
lish statutes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
country  party,  which  so  proudly  claimed 
national  independence,  had  but  very  slen- 
der chances  at  that  tJme»  Another  event 
still  further  illustrated  this  fact.  The 
English  Parliament,which  was  continually 
importuned  by  the  king  for  grants  of 
money  to  carry  on  his  darling  war  against 
Louis  XIV.,  found  that  the  immense 
amount  of  confiscated  lands,  forfeited  by 
the  "  rebellion"  (as  the  national  war  was 
called),  had  been  squandered  upon  King 
William's  favourites,  or  leased  at  in- 
sufficient rents,  also  a  small  portion  of  it 
restored  to  its  owners  who  had  satisfied 
the  government  that  they  were  innocent. 
Tliat  parliament  therefore  resolvcti,  be- 
fore making  any  more  grants  of  money, 
to  inquire  how  the  forfeitures  had  been 
made  available  for  the  public  service.  A 
commission  was  appointed  by  a  vote  of 
parliament  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  proNide  for  a  grant  of  a 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  for  military 
and  naval  expenses.  The  form  ()f  thif 
commission  was  itself  an  intimation  that 
nothing  less  was  contemplateil  than  re 
sumption  of  all  the  lands  granted  by 
special  favour  of  the  king.  This  was  very 
hard  upon  his  majesty,  and  he  regarded 
the  proceeding  with  sour  and  silent  dis- 
pleasure ;  for,  in  fact,  he  had  granted  out 
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of  these  forfeitures  immeose  estates  to 
William  Bentiuck,  whom  he  crcatoil  Lord 
Woodstock,  to  Ginkell,  Lord  Athlone,  and 
others  of  his  Dutch  friends  ;~especiall7, 
he  h;id  bestowed  over  9.'>,fK)()  acres  on  Mrs. 
Elizal)eth  Villiers,  Countess  of  Orkney,  a 
loily  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mocaulay, 
*Miiid  inspired  William  with  a  passion 
which  hod  cause<l  much  scandal  and  un- 
hapi)iness  in  the  little  court  of  the  Hague** 
— where,  in  fact,  his  lawful  wife  reside<l. 
If  tlic  consideration  of  the  grant  was  of 
the  kind  hero  intiniati>il,it  must  be  allowed 
that  William  paid  the  lady  royally,  out  of 
others*  estates.  The  commissioners  fur- 
ther rejwrt  great  (Corruption  and  brilwry 
in  the  mutter  of  procuring  pardons, 
and  astonishing  wai^te  and  destruction, 
especially  of  the  fine  woods,  which  had 
coviTcd  wide  regions  of  the  island.  The 
drift  of  their  report  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  dcalini^s  with  those  confiscated  lands 
were  one  foul  aod  monstrous  job. 

Here,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  in- 
quiry and  report  were  by  no  means  in  the 
interest  of  the  plundered  Catholics,  the 
right  owners  of  all  those  estates  ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  |)oint8  dwelt  on  most 
bitterly  by  the  commissioners  was  the 
restoration  of  a  small  iK)rtion  of  them  to 
Catholic  proprietors,  under  what  the  com- 
missioners considered  delusive  pretences ; 
and  the  resumption  wliich  they  contem- 
plated was  to  have  the  efTeirt  of  again  tak- 
ing away  those  wrecks  and  renmants  of 
the  property  of  Catholics  which  had  been 
redeemed  out  of  the  general  ruin.  The 
Kn^Iish  House  of  Commons,  in  a  violent 
lemio:ii,  immediately  resolved  "that  a 
bill  Ik?  brought  in  to  apply  all  the  forfeited 
estates  and  interests  in  Ireland,  and  all 
grants  thereof,  and  of  the  rents  and  re- 
venues lx?longing  to  the  crown  within 
that  kingdom  since  the  13th  February, 
16SI),  to  the  use  of  the  public."  Then  a 
"Court  of  Delegates'*  was  appointe<l  to 
determine  claims;  and  it  was  resolved  by 
the  House  **  that  they  woubl  not  receive 
any  petitions  whatever  against  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.'*  The  report  of  the 
commission  had  Ikhimi  signed  only  by  four 
'.jomnii.^sioners  out  of  seven,  namely,  by 
Anneslcy,  Trencliard,  Hamilton,  and 
Langford,  the  other  three  having  dis- 
sented. The  House,  therefore,  came  to 
the  resolution,  "  that  Francis  Annesley, 
John  Trenchard,  James  Hamilton,  and 
Henry  Langford,  Esqs.,  hod  acquitted 
themselves  with  understanding,  courage, 
and  integrity ;  which  was  an  implied  cen- 
sure on  the  Earl  of  Droghe<la,  Sir  Francis 
Brewster,  and  Sir  Riclmrd  Lcvinge,  the 
three  dissentient  commissioners ;  and  the 
House  went  to  far  as  to  vote  Sir  Bichard 


I^vingo  to  be  the  author  of  certain 
grounilless  and  scandalous  aspersions  res- 
pecting the  commissioners  who  had  signed 
the  re])ort,  and  to  commit  him,  thereupon, 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  There  wore  long 
and  acrimonious  debates  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  a  sharp  address  to  the  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  sense  of  the  majority,  and  a 
submissive  answer  from  his  majesty,  de- 
claring that  he  was  not  led  by  inclination, 
but  thought  himself  obliged,  in  justice, 
to  rewuni  those  who  had  served  well, 
and  particularly  in  the  reduction  of 
Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited 
to  him  by  the  rebellion  there.  And  the 
House  resolvetl,  in  reply,  **  that  whoever 
aflvitie<I  his  majesty*s  answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  the  House  has  used  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  create  a  misunderstanding 
and  jealousy  iMtween  the  king  and  his 
piM)ple.**  The  "  Bill  of  Resumption*'  of 
the  forfeite<l  estates  finally  passed,  after 
vehement  opposition,  and  received  the  re- 
luctant n)yal  assent  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1  TOO,  on  which  day  his  majesty  prorogued 
the  Houses,  without  any  speech,  thinking 
there  was  no  room  for  the  usual  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  and  gratitude;  and 
not  clioosing  to  give  any  public  proof  of 
discontent  or  resentment.  In  all  these 
parliamentary  disputes  there  was  not  the 
least  question  of  the  rights  or  claims  of 
any  Irish  Catholic ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  would  have  been  the  slightest  op- 
position to  any  scheme  which  concerned 
merely  the  resumption  of  lands  restored 
to  them.  The  biographer  of  William  re- 
marks, "  that  no  transaction  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch  so  pressed  upon  his 
spirits,  or  so  humbled  his  pride,  as  the 
resumption  of  the  grants  of  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment.** This  may  Ixs  easily  belie ve<l ;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  we  find  no  such 
opinion  from  King  William's  enthusiastic 
biograplicr  when  he  was  called  on  to  set 
his  seal  to  the  legislative  violations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  could  ill  bear 
to  deprive  his  Dutch  courtiers  of  their 
Irish  estates ;  but  it  was  of  small  moment  to 
him  to  beggar  and  oppress  millions  of  Irish- 
men, in  violation  of  his  own  plighted  faith. 
In  his  private  desi)atcho3  to  Lonl  Gal- 
way,  shortly  after  the  rising  of  parlia- 
ment, the  king  says:  "You  may  judge 
what  vexation  all  their  extraonlinary  pro- 
ceedings gave  me ;  and  I  assure  you'  your 
being  deprived  of  what  I  gave  you  with 
so  much  pleasure  is  not  the  least  of  my 
griefs.  I  never  had  more  occasion  tha'ik 
at  present  for  ix^rsons  of  your  capacity 
and  fidelity.  I  hope  I  shall  find  op])or- 
tunitics  to  give  you  marks  of  my  esieeu> 
and  friendship." 
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The  short  remainder  of  William's  reign 
was  occnpied  chiefly  with  negotiations  on 
the  continent;  and  with  oscillations  of 
his  policy  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
parties ;  according  to  the  use  which  he 
thought  he  could  make  of  those  parties 
respectiyely  in  promoting  his  views 
against  France — die  only  use  which  he 
could  erer  see  in  English  parties,  to  say 
nothing  of  Irish  ones.  The  peace  of 
Byswick  was  signed  in  1697 ;  but  in  1701, 
King  James  died  at  St.  Germains ;  and 
his  son  (afterwards  called  the  Pretender) 
was  recognized  as  Eling  James  HI.  of 
England  by  the  king  and  court  of  France, 
who  paid  their  visits  of  condolence  and 
congi^ulation  at  the  Court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains. King  William  inmiediately  re- 
called his  ambassador  from  Paris;  and 
again  there  was  the  evident  and  imminent 
necessity  of  a  new  war  with  France ; 
which  was  all  that  King  William  lived 
for.  He  was  not,  however,  to  live  much 
longer. 

'nie  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, son  of  the  Princess  Anne,  about 
the  same  time  with  that  of  King  James 
IL,  gave  occasion  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  last  act  of  this  reign — by  which 
the  crown  of  England  was  settled  on  the 
House  of  Hanover,  after  the  demise  of 
Anne.  This  act  was  repeated,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  by  the  servile  parliament  of 
the  Irish  colony.  But  though  a  highly 
important  settlement  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
arouseil  the  smallest  interest  in  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people.  It  seemed  now  to  be 
their  opinion,  and  indeed  the  opinion  was 
ju<t,  that  it  mattered  nothing  to  them  for 
the  future  whether  Stuarts  or  Hanoverians 
ehould  rule  in  England.  They  had  had 
bitter  experience  of  the  one  dynasty  ; 
and  did  not  know  that  they  were  yet  to 
liave  a  more  terrible  experience  of  the 
other. 

King  William  had  fallen  into  very  bad 
health  ;  but  still  occupied  himself  in  vast 
projects  concerning  his  great  concern, 
•  the  destinies  of  Europe."  His  speech, 
on  the  assembling  of  his  last  parliament, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1701,  will  show 
how  his  active  mind  was  occupied  to  the 
last.  *•  I  persuade  myself,"  said  the  king, 
'•  that  you  are  met  together,  full  of  that 
just  sense  of  the  common  danger  of 
E'.iro;  e.  and  that  resentment  of  the  late 
pr.n  codings  of  the  French  king,  which 
has  Ijecn  so  fully  and  universally  expressed 
in  the  loyal  and  seasonable  addresses  of  my 
I)(H)ple.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon 
this  parliament ;  all  matters  are  at  a  stand 
till  your  resolutions  are  known.  Let  me 
can  jure  you  lo  disappoint  the  only  hopes 


of  our  enemies  by  your  unanimity.  I  have 
shown,  and  will  always  show,  how  desirous 
I  am  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  my 
people.  Do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay  aside 
parties  and  divisions.    Let  there  be   no 
other  distinction  heard  of  among  us  for 
the  future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  estab- 
lishment, and  of  those  who  mean  a  popish 
prince  and  a  French  government.    If  you 
do  in  good  earnest  desire  to  see  England 
hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  to  be  in- 
deed at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
it  will  appear  by  your  right  improving 
the    present    opportimity.*'      The    king 
meant  by  voting  large  supplies  for  war 
with  France.     But  King  William  was  at 
the  end  of  his  wars;  he  was  destined  never 
to  make  any  more  of  his  famous  retreats 
before  French  marshals ;  and  he  died  in 
little  more  than  two  months  after  this 
speech,  8th  of  March,  1702,  his  death  hav- 
ing been  hastened  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
in  riding  from  Kensington  to  Hampton 
Court.      His  death  was  little  regretted, 
save  in  Holland,  by  anybody ;  even  by  the 
squires  of  the  "  Ascendency"  in  Ireland, 
who    long    toasted    in   their   cups    his 
'*  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory.** 
He  had  no  personal  quality  that  could  en- 
dear him  to  any  human  being,  unless  the 
common  quality  of  personal  bravery  may 
be  so  accounted.    His  religion  was  hatred 
to  Papists ;  his  fair  fame  was  stained  by 
faithlessness  and  cruelty,  and  he  wUl  be 
forever  named  in  history,    the    Treaty- 
breaker  of  Limerick  and  the  assassin  of 
Glcncoe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1702—1701. 

Queen  Anne. — Rochostcr  lord-Ueutenant. — Ormond 
lord-lieutenant. — War  on  the  continent. — Successes 
under  Marlborough. — Second  formal  breach  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Limerick. — Bill  lo  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery. — Clau.se  against  the  Dissenters. 
—Catholic  lawyers  heard  against  the  bill — Plead- 
ing of  Sir  Toby  Butler.— Bill  passed.— Object  of 
the  Penal  Laws  — ^To  g^et  hold  of  the  property  of 
Catholics.- Recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.— Irbh 
on  the  continent. — Cremona. 

The  Princess  Anne,  generally  called  at 
that  time  Anne  of  Denmark,  because  slie 
was  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
succeeded  William  on  the  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
King  James  II.,  in  vindication  of  whoso 
rights  the  Irish  nation  had  fought  so 
desperately,  and  suffered  so  cruelly.  She 
was  acknowledged  as  queen,  avowedly  as 
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tin?  last  (jf  liCT  race,  by  virtm?  of  the  act 
cstal)lisliin<;  the  Kucccsaion  in  thu  Houtto 
of  IliiiioViT;  ami  her  bnithiT  ^va.s  an  at- 
tainted and  pruHcrilH'd  outlaw.  JSiit  if  the 
Iri.<«h  ]M.>i)ple  haii  inia«;inecl  tliat  any  Stuart, 
or  indeed  any  Kn^liith  koviti'i^o,  could 
either  Ik?  moved  hy  ^ratitudi;  for  their 
loyal  service,  or  Htun<;  hy  resentment 
ajxainst  tin-  dominant  \VI)i;:  party,  which 
ruiniMl  and  de^^radeil  the  Stuart  family,  to 
tlie  point  of  interposing  or  interceding  on 
l)fhall"  of  the  ojipres.-cd  Catholics,  thry 
Would  hav(>  U'cn  };ro.<«sly  decrived.  In 
truth  they  lia<l  no  ^uch  hoin-  or  expecta- 
tion, 'i'hev  were  as  indiffiTent  to  the 
htuart-.  nt)w  as  the  Stuarts  were  to  them; 
an<l  ex<rept  s(»me  Irish  oHlcers  on  the  con- 
tinent, who  Ntill  put  their  trust  in  a 
counter-revolution,  none  of  the  Irish  took 
tln'  smallest  interest  in  the  new  .<i*ttK*nu*nt 
of  the  thnme,  nor  cared  whether  a  <le- 
Hcendant  of  the  Stuarts  or  of  the  Klectress 
of  IlanoviT  sliMuliI  rei^n  over  Kn<;land. 

Kin<;  William  had  dinl  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  able  policy  had  surree<U'd 
in  nuitin;;  th«»  |m)w«t  of  the  (ri-rmanic 
Km  pi  re  with  that  of  Kn^landand  Holland, 
for  another  war  against  Louis.  Three 
days  after  her  accessitm,  the  queen 
repairiil  in  pers(ui,  with  the  usual  jiomp 
n!Jil  soli-mnity.  to  the  IIousi-  of  Tcers,  and 
made  a  siwech  fnnn  the  throne,  exprosin;; 
hi-r  fixeil  resolution  to  jirosecute  the 
nuji'ures  concerted  by  the  late  kinjr, 
whom  she  styled  **  the  ;:reat  sui)iHirt,  not 
onlv  of  tliesi!  kin<;doms.  Imt  of  all  Ku- 
rojH'."  And  she  (le«'lari"d  *•  iliat  too  much 
couM  not  l»e  clone  f or  t  he  encourap:emcnt 
of  our  allicH,  and  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
i)owiT  of  Franc^e."  In  the  concrlusion  of 
luT  spiirli  she  Umk  f)ccasion  to  j)rotest 
*•  tliat  her  heart  was  truly  English,"  which 
vas  c(Hisidered  a  sludieil  alTront  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  kini;,  whose  heart  was 
J)utch;  hut  the  allusion  pn)l)ably  only 
addrd  to  lier  popularity.  Her  most  in- 
fluential coun-icllors.  at  first,  were  the 
Karls  of  Marlbori>u>!h  and  (xodol])hin. 
vho  won'  eaj^er  for  the  most  viir«»rous 
pmsecutiiMi  of  the  war.  LonI  (zodolphin 
■was  apjiointed  Lord  llijrh  Treasurer,  and 
^IarllM)rouLrh  (.'a])taiu-(ieneral  of  the 
forces  of  Kn;;land  at  Iiome  anil  abroad. 
AVijr  was  drclariMl  aj,'ainst  Krance  simul- 
taneously on  tlii*  same  day  at  J^ondon. 
Vienna,  and  the  Ilaj^'ue. 

L(»ril  JJochesttr  wa-*  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  was  of  the  Tor\ 
party,  much  aver.-e  to  tin?  war,  and  loud 
in  his  denunciations  of  it.  lint  his  pro- 
tcrits  at  the  council-board  havinir  been 
disre;;arik»«l,  he  retired  in  hi^h  in(li;;;nation 
to  his  country-seat.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
message  from  the  queen  wud  despatched 


to  him,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  his 
f;overnment  of  Ireland,  whereupon  he 
insolently  declared  "tliat  he  would  not  go 
if  the  qui-en  pive  him  the  whole  counirj*." 
Tlie  earl  then  waile«l  on  her  majesty,  and 
resigned  his  otHce.  which  was  immc<[iately 
conferre«I  upon  the  Duke  of  Onoimd;  an 
evil  omen  for  Ireland  when  one  of  the 
name  of  Butler  was  api)ointed  to  rule  over 
her.  ISut  the  duke  did  not  come  to 
Dublin  for  that  year,  an  he  was  employed 
in  military  service  abroad;  this  island  was 
therefore,  as  u^ual,  ])hiced  iinrler  the 
;:overnment  of  tljree  lonls- justices.  Lord 
Mount  Alexander,  General  Erie,  and  Mr. 
Knijxhlley. 

The  military  oiierati(ms  be;ran  with  the 
sie^ri'  of  Kaisarswart,  a  stronjjj  place  on 
the  Khine.  The  l*rince  of  Nassau-Saar- 
bruck  conducted  the  sie^e,  and  Ginkell, 
now**  Earl  of  Athlone,"  commamlwl  the 
covering  anny.  The  ])lace  capitulateil  on 
the  ITith  of  .June.  Shortly  after,  the  Earl 
of  Marll»«>rouirb  came  over  from  England 
to  take  the  commaini  of  the  allied  amiv: 
and  entered  upon  that  career  of  brilliant 
achievements  which  entitle<l  him  to 
rank  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  time. 
Unfortunately  the  English  arms  were 
tiuc(*essful  in  this  campai'^n ;  and  the 
mifailinj;  result  followed — a  new  code  of 
laws  to  still  further  beirgar  ami  torture 
the  Irish.  It  is  an  irksimie  and  painful 
task  to  pursue  the  details  of  that  terrible 
penal  coile;  but  the  penal  code  is  the 
history  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Cailiz, 
and  a  prosperous  one  U[Hm  the  Spanish 
licet  in  the  harlwur  of  Vigo,  in  Spain, 
came  over  to  his  jrovernment  in  Irolandi 
wliere  the  Irish  Conmums  in  a  body,  i»re- 
sented  to  him  the  lirst  of  the  famous  Inlls 
••  to  j)revent  the  further  growth  of  Poiktv." 
The  H(mse,  says  Hurnett,  *•  pressed  the 
duke  with  more  than  usual  vehemence,  to 
intercede  so  effectually  that  it  mi<;ht  l>e 
returnetl  back  umler  the  jrreat  seal  of 
Knjiland.*'  His  jn'ace  was  pleas»l  to  jrive 
his  promise  **that  he  would  recommend  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  do 
every  thinjr  in  his  i)uwer  to  prevent  the 
growtli  of  Popery.*' 

( >ne  niij^ht  indeed  suppose  that  **  Popory* 
had  Ik'CU  already  suniciently  liiscouraged, 
sii-incr  that  the  l)isluips  and  regular  clergy 
had  k'l-n  bani-heil ;  that  Catholics  were 
ixcludeil  by  law  from  all  hc»nourablo  or 
lucrative  emplovmenis;  carefuUv  dis- 
armed  and  plundered  of  almost  every  acre 
of  their  ancient  inheritances.  ISut  enough 
had  not  yet  been  done  to  make  the  ••  Pro- 
testant interest"  feel  secure.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  *'t«)  prevent  the  further 
ijrowth  of  PoiHiry,"  which  were  so  warmly 
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recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
sre  shortly  these :  the  third  clause  enacts 
that  if  the  son  of  a  Papist  shall  at  any 
time  become  a  Protestant,  his  father  may 
not  sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  or  dispose 
of  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  by  will.  The 
fourth  clause  provides  that  a  Papist  shall 
not  be  guardian  to  his  own  child ;  and  f  ur- 
ther»  that  if  his  child,  no  matter  how 
young,  conforms  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, he  reduces  his  father  at  once  to  a 
tenant  for  life ;  the  child  is  to  be  taken 
from  its  father,  and  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  nearest  Protestant 
xdation.  The  sixth  clause  renders  Papists 
incapable  of  purchasing  any  leaded  estates, 
cr  rents  or  profits  arising  out  of  land, 
or  holding  any  lease  of  lives,  or  any 
other  lease,  for  any  term  exceeding 
thirty-one  years;  and  even  in  such 
leasee  the  reserved  rent  must  be  at 
least  *' one-third  of  the  improved  annual 
Talae  ;**  any  Protestant  who  discovers  being 
«ntitled  to  the  interest  in  the  lease.  The 
fleventh  clause  prohibits  Papists  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  property  of  their  Protestant 
relations.  The  tenth  clause  provides  that 
the  estate  of  a  Papist  who  has  no  Protest- 
ant heir  shall  be  gactlkd;  that  is,  parcelled 
in  equal  shares  between  all  his  children. 
Other  clauses  impose  on  Catholics  the  oath 
of  abjuration  and  the  sacramental  test,  to 
qualify  for  any  office  or  for  voting  at  any 
electioo.  After  several  further  clauses 
relating  to  qualification  for  office,  which 
were  not  of  very  gn^at  importance— as  no 
Catholic  then  aspired  to  any  office — come 
the  15th,  16:h,  and  17th  clauses,  which 
carefully  deprive  the  citizens  of  Limerick 
and  Gal  way  of  the  poor  privilege  promised 
them  in  the  treaty,  of  living  in  tlieir  own 
towns  and  carrying  on  their  trade  there, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  grie- 
Tously  complained  of  by  the  Protestant 
residents  as  a  wrong  and  oppression  upon 
tktw. 

^Vhen  this  bill  was  sent  to  England  it 
Sfjmewhat  embarrassed  the  court.  Queen 
Anne  was  then  in  finn  alliance  with  the 
great  Catholic  power  of  Austria,  and  the 
En::Iish  Govemmert,  with  its  usual  hypo- 
critical affectation  of  lil)erality,  was  ever 
pre-sing  the  emperor  for  certain  indul- 
gences to  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  the 
bill  was  not  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  thought  tlien,  as  it 
ii  thought  now— and  with  justice— that 
what  is  done  in  Ireland  is  done  in  a  corner; 
and  that  England  might  continue  to  play 
her  \axt  as  champion  of  reli^xious  liberty 
in  the  world,  while  she  herself  went  to  the 
uttermost  extremities  of  intolerant  atro- 
city in  Ireland.  The  bill  was  sent  back 
approved,  in  order  that  it  might  be  passed 


by  the  Irish  Parliament;  and  the  only 
modification  it  received  in  England  was 
actually  an  additional  clause,  imposing 
still  further  penalties  and  disabilities. 
This  clause  was  levelled  against  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  who  were  already  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  body,  especially  in 
Ulster ;  and  was  to  the  effect  that  none  in 
Ireland  should  be  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment, or  of  being  in  the  magistracy  of  any 
city,  who  did  not  qualify  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  according  to  the  Test 
Act,  which  had  till  then  been  applicable 
only  to  that  kingdom,  and  had  never  yet 
been  imposed  upon  Ireland.  It  has  been 
alleged  by  the  friendsof  the  Government  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  the  Administration  in- 
vented this  plan,  hoping  that  it  would  de- 
feat the  bill  altogether.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  history  of  his  own  Times,  says,  "  It  was 
hoped,  by  those  who  got  this  clause  added 
to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who  pro- 
moted it  most,  would  now  be  the  less  fond 
of  it,  when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it.'' 
If  it  be  indeed  true  that  the  government  in- 
tended to  defeat  the  bill  by  this  underhand 
method,  the  plan  did  not  succeed.  Nothing 
was  too  savage  for  the  "Ascendency," 
provided  only  that  it  was  to  aggrieve  and 
oppress  the  Catholics  ;  and  for  the  same 
great  object,  the  Dissenters  themselves, 
though  they  remonstrated  at  first  by 
petition,  soon  meekly  acquiesced  in  their 
own  exclusion  and  disabilities.  The  law 
was  to  ruin  the  Catholics  ;  and  that  was 
enough  for  them. 

On  the  return  of  the  bill  to  Ireland,  and 
before  its  passage  in  Dublin,  certain 
Catholics  prayed  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
in  opposition  to  it.  They  were  Ni(;hola3 
Viscount  Kingsland,  Colonel  J.  Brown, 
Colonel  Burke,  Colonel  Robert  Nujrent, 
Colonel  Patrick  Allen,  Captain  French, 
and  other  Catholics  of  Limerick  and  Gal- 
way.  Their  petition  was  granted  ;  anl  in 
pursuance  of  that  order,  three  advocates 
for  the  Catholics  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  w^ere  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  Cotmsellor  Malone,  and 
Sir  Stephen  Kice;  the  two  first  in  their 
gowns,  the  third  without  a  gown,  as  he 
appeared  not  for  the  petitioners  in  general, 
but  for  himself  in  his  private  capacity,  as 
one  of  the  aggrieved  persons.  It  is  to  1k3 
observed  that  these  Catholic  lawyers  were 
themselves  "protected  j)erson8,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick  ; 
and  that  they  were  pleading  on  that  day 
not  only  for  their  clients,  but  for  them- 
selves— for  their  own  liberty  to  j>lead  in 
court  and  to  wear  their  gowns.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  scene ;  and  as  it  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Irish  penal  laws, 
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*•  JJy  the  first'of  these  clauses  (which  is 
the   thinl    of  the   bill),  I   that  nin  the 
Tojiish  father,  without  committing;  any 
•Tiiiie  against  the  ^tate^or  the  lawd  of  the 
lami  (hy  whii'h  only  I  ought  to  be  )Z0- 
viTru'd),  or  any  oilier  fault;  but  miTrly 
fiir  iM'inu  of  the  ri'Iijriim  of  my  forefatlu  rs, 
anrl  that  which,  till  of  late  years,  was  the 
.11  ic it'll t  rcli^'ioii  of  these  kingdoms,  eon- 
Iniry  t<i  the  express  words  of  the  second 
Artifle  of  Limerick,  and  the  public  faith, 
pli'^hted  as  aforcsaiil  for  their  piTform 
iincc.   am    deprivinl  of    my    inheri:aai*c 
fniliiilil.  <!(.(*..  and  of  all  other  advantage 
which  bv  those  articles  and  the  l.iws  o 
the  land   I  am  entithtl  to  enjoy.  Oiiually 
with  cviTv  o:ln.r  of  niv  fellow-sub \vt«. 
wluilnr    Protestant    or.  IVpish.       An  J 
i!;.':ii:h  <nch  my  e>tate  ]»o  oven  the  3 -r- 
c!iaM'  oi  inviiwii  hanl  labiinranl  iiidu^irv. 
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to  order  portions  for  mj  other  children ; 
or  leare  a  legacy,  though  never  so  small, 
to  my  poor  father  or  mother,  or  other  poor 
relations ;  bnt  daring  my  own  life  my 
estate  shall  he  giren  to  my  son  or  other 
heir  being  a  Protestant,  though  never  so 
nndntifnl,  profligate,  extraragant,  or 
otherwise  ^Bdeserring  ;  and  I  that  am  the 
purchasing  father,  shall  become  tenant  for 
life  only  to  my  own  pnrchase,  inheritance 
and  freehold,  which  I  purchased  with  my 
own  money;  and  such  my  son  or  other 
heir,  by  tius  act,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  otherwise  at  pleasure  to  dispose  of  my 
estate,  the  sweat  of  my  brows,  before  my 
face ;  and  I  that  am  the  purchaser,  shall 
not  bare  liberty  to  raise  one  farthing  upon 
the  estate  of  my  own  purchase,  either  to 
pay  my  debts,  or  portion  my  daughters  (if 
any  I  have),  or  make  proyisions  for  my 
other  male  children,  though  nerer  so  de- 
serving and  dutiful :  but  my  estate,  and 
the  issues  and  profits  of  it,  shall,  before 
my  face,  be  at  the  disposal  of  another, 
who  cannot  possibly  know  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  dutiful  and  unduti- 
ful,  deserring  and  undeserving.  Is  not 
this,  gentlemen  (said  he),  a  hard  case? 
I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider, 
whether  you  would  not  think  it  so,  if  the 
scale  was  changed,  and  the  case  your  own, 
as  it  is  like  to  be  ours,  if  this  bill  pass  into 
a  law. 

"  It  is  natural  for  the  father  to  love  the 
child ;  but  we  all  know  (says  he)  that 
childrai  are  but  too  apt  and  subject,  with- 
out any  such  liberty  as  that  bill  gives,  to 
ilight  and  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
parents ;  and  surely  such  an  act  as  this 
will  not  be  an  instrument  of  restraint,  but 
rather  encourage  them  more  to  it. 

**It  is  but  too  common  with  the  son 
who  has  a  prospect  of  an  estate,  when 
once  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  to  think  the  old  father  too  long  in 
the  way  between  him  and  it;  and  how 
much  more  will  he  be  subject  to  it,  when 
by  this  act  he  shall  have  liberty,  before  he 
comes  to  that  age,  to  compel  and  force  my 
estate  from  me,  without  asking  my  leave, 
or  being  liable  to  account  with  me  for  it, 
or  out  of  his  share  thereof,  to  a  moiety  of 
the  debts,  portions,  or  other  incumbrances, 
with  which  the  estate  might  have  been 
char;?ed,  before  the  passing  this  act. 

"  Is  not  this  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
man;  apainsttherulesofreasonand  justice, 
by  which  all  men  ought  to  be  governed  ? 
Is  not  this  the  only  way  in  the  world  to 
make  children  become  undutiful,  and  to 
bring  the  grey  head  of  the  parent  to  the 
grave  with  grief  and  tears? 

**It  would  be  hard  from  any  man ;  but 
from  a  son,  a  child,  the  fruit  cf  my  body, 


whom  I  have  nursed  in  my  bosom  and 
tendered  more  dearly  than  my  own  life,  to 
become  my  plunderer,  to  rob  me  of  my 
estate,  to  cut  my  throat,  and  to  take  away 
my  bread,  is  much  more  grievous  than 
from  any  other ;  and  enough  to  make  the 
most  flinty  of  hearts  to  bleed  to  think  on*t. 
And  yet  this  will  be  the  case  if  this  bill 
pass  into  a  law  ;  which  I  hope  this  honour- 
able assembly  will  not  think  of  when  they 
shall  more  seriously  consider,  and  have 
weighed  these  matters. 

"  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  will  you 
consider  whether  this  is  according  to  the 
golden  rule,  to  do  as  you  would  be  done 
unto  ?  And  if  not,  surely  you  will  not, 
nay  you  cannot,  without  being  liable  to  be 
charged  with  the  most  manifest  injustice 
imaginable,  take  from  us  our  birthrights, 
and  invest  them  in  others  before  our  faces. 

**By  the  4th  clause  of  the  bill,  the  popish 
father  is  under  the  penalty  of  £500  de- 
barred from  beiitg  guardian  to,  or  having 
the  tuition  or  custody  of  his  own  child  or 
children :  but  if  the  child  pretends  to  be  a 
Protestant,  though  never  so  young  or  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  principles  of  r^- 
ligion,  it  shall  be  ^kenfrom  its  own  fath« 
and  put  into  the  hands  or  care  of  a  Pr0(- 
testant  relation,  if  any  there  be  qualified 
as  this  act  directs,  for  tuition,  though  never 
so  great  an  enemy  to  the  popish  parent ; 
and  for  want  of  relations  so  qualified,  into 
the  hands  and  tuition  of  such  Protestant 
stranger  as  the  court  of  chancery  shall 
think  fit  to  appoint;  who  perhaps  may 
likewise  be  my  enemy,  and  out  of  pre- 
judice to  me  who  am  the  popish  father, 
shall  infuse  into  my  child  not  only  such 
principles  of  relij^ion  as  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  my  liking,  but  also  against 
the  duty  which,  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature,  is  due  from  every  child  to  its 
parents :  and  it  shall  not  be  in  my  power 
to  remedy,  or  question  him  for  it ;  and 
yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such  edu- 
cation, how  pernicious  soever.  Nay,  if  a 
legacy  or  estate  fall  to  any  of  my  chil- 
dren, being  minors,  I  that  am  the  popish 
father  shall  not  have  the  liberty  to 
take  care  of  it,  but  it  shall  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger ;  and  though  I 
see  it  confounded  before  my  face,  it  shall 
not  be  in  my  power  to  help  it.  Is  not  this 
a  hard  case,  gentlemen  ?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  but  allow  it  to  be  a  very  hard  case. 

"  The  yth  clause  provides  that  no  Pro- 
testant or  Protestants,  having  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  at  any  time  after  the  24th  of  March, 
1703,  intermarry  with  any  Papist,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  kingdom,  under  the  pen- 
alties in  act  made  in  the  9th  of  King 
William,    intituled,  An  Act  to  prevent 
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Protestants  intcrmarryin*;  with  Papists ; 
whii'h  penalties,  see  in  tlie  5th  claTise  of 
theat't  itself. 

"  Surely,  gontlomcn,  this  is  such  a  law 
as  was  never  lienrd  of  before,  and  against 
the  law  of  ri.i;ht  and  the  law  of  nations  ; 
and  therefore  a  law  which  is  not  in  the 
power  of  mankind  to  make  without  break- 
ing throujjh  the  laws  which  our  wise  an- 
cestors prudently  providwl  for  the  setrurity 
of  posterity,  and  which  you  cannot  infringe 
without  hazarding  the  undermining  tlie 
whole  legislature,  and  encroaching  u][K)n 
the  privileges  of  your  neighbouring  na- 
tions, which  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
they  will  allow. 

'*  It  has  indeed  been  known,  that  there 
hath  been  laws  made  in  England  that  have 
been  binding  in  Ireland :  but  surely  it  never 
was  known  that  any  law  made  in  Ireland 
could  affect  England  or  any  other  country. 
But  by  this  act,  a  ])erson  committing  ma- 
trimony (an  ordnance  of  the  Almighty)  in 
England  or  any  other  part  be^'ontl  the  seas 
(where  it  is  lawful  both  by  the  laws  of  CJod 
and  man  to  do  so),  if  ever  they  come  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  have  an  inheritance  or 
title  to  any  interest  to  the  value  of  5tK)/., 
they  shall  l)c  punishefl  for  a  fact  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  where  it  was  com- 
mitteil.  liut.gentlemen.by your  favour,this 
IB  what,  with  submission,  is  not  in  your 
power  to  do:  for  no  law  that  either  now 
is,  or  that  hereafter  shall  be  in  force  in  this 
kingdom,  shall  be  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  fact  committed  in  another  nation  ; 
nor  can  any  one  nation  make  laws  for  any 
other  nation,  but  what  is  subordinate  to  it, 
OS  Ireland  is  to  England,  but  no  other  nation 
is  subordinate  to  Irelaml ;  and  therefore  any 
laws  made  in  Ireland,  cannot  punish  me  for 
any  f  ju^t  committed  in  any  other  nation,  but 
more  especially  England,  to  whom  Ireland 
is  subordinate :  and  the  reason  is,  every 
free  natitm,  such  as  all  our  neighbouring 
nations  are,  by  the  great  law  of  nature, 
and  the  universal  privileges  of  all  nations, 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  make,  and  l>e 
ruled  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  making :  for  that  to  submit  to  any 
other,  would  be  to  give  away  their  own 
birthright  and  native  freedom,  and  be- 
come 6ub<»rdinate  to  their  neighl>ours,  as 
we  of  this  kingdom,  since  the  making  of 
Poyning's  Act,  have  been  ant  I  are  to  Eng- 
land :  a  right  which  England  would  never 
80  much  as  endure  to  hear  of,  much  less 
submit  to. 

♦'We  see  how  careful  our  forefathers 
have  been  to  provide  that  no  man  should 
be  punished  in  one  country  (even  of  the 
same  nation)  for  crimes  committed  in  an- 
other country;  and  Burcly  it  would  be 
highly  unreaiODable,  and  contrary  to  the 


laws  of  all  nations  in  the  whole  world*  to 
punish  me  in  this  kingdom  for  a  fact 
committed  in  England,  or  any  other 
nation,  which  was  not  against,  but  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  nation  where 
it  was  committed.  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
any  law  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world 
that  would  do  it. 

**'rhe  Gth  clause  of  this  bill  is  likewise 
a  manifest  breach  of  the  second  of 
Limerick  Articles,  for  by  that  article  all 
jKTsons  comprised  under  those  articles, 
were  to  enjoy  and  have  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  rights,  titles,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities whatsoever,  which  they  enjoyed, 
or  !>y  the  laws  of  the  land  then  in  force, 
were  entitled  to  enjoy,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II.  And  by  the  laws  then 
in  fc»rce,  all  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had 
the  same  liberty  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  had  to  purchase  any  manors 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  leases  of 
lives,  or  for  years,  rents,  or  any  other 
thing  of  profit  whatsoever :  but  by  this 
clause  of  this  bill,  every  Papist  or  person 
pn)fessing  the  iiopish  religion,  after  the 
24th  of  March,  1703,  is  made  incapable  of 
purchasing  any  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
hereditaments,  or  any  rents,  or  profits  out 
of  the  same ;  or  holding  any  lease  of  lives, 
or  any  other  lease  whatsoever,  for  any 
term  exceeding  thirty-one  years ;  wherein 
a  rent,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  im- 
proved yearly  value,  shall  be  reserved, 
and  made  payable,  during  the  whole  term: 
and  therefore  this  clause  of  this  bill,  if 
made  into  a  law,  will  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles. 

**  The  7th  clause  is  yet  of  much  more 
general  consequence,  and  not  only  a  like 
breach  of  those  articles,  but  also  a  mani- 
fest robbing  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  of  their  birthright:  for 
by  those  articles  all  those  therein  c<.>m- 
prised  were  (said  he)  pardoned  all  misde- 
meanours whatsoever,  of  which  they  had  in 
any  manner  of  way  l)een  guilty ;  and  re- 
stored to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  whatever,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  customs, 
constitutions  and  native  birthright,  they, 
anj',  and  every  of  them,  were  equally 
with  every  other  of  their  fellow-subjects 
intituled  unto.  And  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  every  native  of  any  country 
has  an  undoubted  right  and  just  title  to 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
such  thdr  native  country  affonls:  and 
surely  no  man  but  will  allow,  that  by  such 
a  native  right  every  one  bom  in  any 
country  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  father,  or  any  other  to 
whom  he  or  they  may  be  heir  at  law ;  but 
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if  this  biil  iMuw  into  a  law,  erery  native 
ol  this  kingdom  that  is  and  shall  remain 
a  Papist  is,  ^wo  facto,  during  life,  or  his 
or  their  continuing  a  Papist,  deprived  of 
such  inheritance,  devise,  gift,  remainder, 
or  trust   of   any  lands,    tenements,    or 
hereditaments,  of  which  anj  Protestant 
now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seized  in  fee- 
simple-absolute,  or  fee-tail,  which  by  the 
death  of  such  Protestant,  or  his  wife, 
ought  to  descend  immediately  to  his  son, 
or  sons,  or  other  issue  in  tail,  being  such 
Papists,  and  eighteen  years  of  age ;  or,  if 
under  that  age,  within  six  months  after 
coming  to  that  age,  shall  not  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  estab- 
lished; and  every  such  devise,  gift,  re- 
mainder or  trust  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  such  native  right, 
ought  to  descend  to  such  Papist,  s^l, 
during  the  life  of  such  Papist  (unless  he 
forsake   his   religion),    descend    to   the 
nearest   relation    that    is  a  Protestant, 
and    his    heirs    being    and    continuing 
Protestants,  as  though  the  said  popish 
heir  and  all  other  popish  relations  were 
dead ;  without  being  accountable  for  the 
same:   which  is  nothing  less  than  rob- 
bing such  popish  heir  of  such  his  birth- 
right ;  for  no  other  reason,  but  his  being 
anl  continuing  of  that  religion,  which  by 
the  first  of  Limerick  Articles,  the  Boman 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were  to  enjoy, 
as  they  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
IL,  and  then  there  was  no  law  in  force 
that  deprived  any  Roman  Catholic  of  this 
kingdom  of  any  such  their  native  birthright, 
ur  any  other  tiling  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  then  in  force,  any  other  fellow- 
subjects  were  intituled  unto. 

*■  The  8th  clause  of  this  bill  is  to  erect 
in  this  kingdom  a  law  of  gavel-kind,  a  law 
in  it^lf  so  monstrous  and  strange,  that  I 
dare  say  this  is  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
heard  of  in  the  world  ;  a  law  so  pernicious 
and  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  fami- 
lies and  societies,  that  in  an  age  or  two 
there  will  hardly  be  any  remembrance  of 
any  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  fami- 
lies known  in  the  kingdom ;  a  law  which, 
therefore,  I  may  again  venture  to  say,  was 
never  before  known  or  heard  of  in  the 
universe. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  in  Kent,  a  custom 
called  the  custom  of  gavel- kind ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  law  for  it  till  now ; 
and  that  custom  is  far  different  from  what 
by  this  bill  is  intended  to  be  made  a  law  ; 
for  there,  and  by  that  custom,  the  father 
or  other  person,  dying  possessed  of  any 
estate  of  his  own  acquisition,  or  not  en- 
tailed (let  him  be  of  what  persuasion  he 
will),  may  by  will  bequeath  it  at  pleasure : 
or  if  he  dies  without  will,  the  estate  shall 


not  be  divided,  if  there  be  any  male  heir 
to  inherit  it ;  but  for  want  of  male  heir, 
then  it  shall  descend  in  gavel-kind  among 
the  daughters  and  not  otherwise.  But  by 
this  act,  for  want  of  a  Protestant  heir, 
enrolled  as  such  within  three  months 
after  the  death  of  such  Papist,  to  be  di- 
vided, share  and  share  alike,  among  all 
his  sons;  for  want  of  sons,  among  his 
daughters ;  for  want  of  such,  among  the 
collateral  kindred  of  his  father ;  and  for 
want  of  such,  among  those  of  his  mother ; 
and  this  is  to  take  place  of  any  grant, 
settlement,  &c.,  other  thxm  sale,  for  valu- 
able consideration  of  money,  really,  bona 
Jidty  paid.  And  shall  I  not  call  this  a 
strange  law  ?  Surely  it  is  a  strange  law, 
which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  nations, 
thus  confounds  all  settlements,  how  ancient 
soever,  or  otherwise  warrantable  by  all 
the  laws  heretofore  in  force  in  this  or  any 
other  kingdom. 

"  The  9  th  clause  of  this  act  is  another 
manifest  breach  of  the  Articles  of  Lime- 
rick ;  for  by  the  9th  of  those  articles,  no 
oath  is  to  be  administered  to,  nor  imposed 
upon  such  Roman  Catholics  as  should 
submit  to  the  Government,  but  the  oath  of 
allegiance  appointed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  in  England  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  their  late  majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  (which  is  the 
same  with  the  first  of  those  appointed  by 
the  10th  clause  of  this  act),  but  by  this 
clause,  none  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
act,  that  shall  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  subscribe  the  declaration,  and 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
appointed  by  the  9th  clause  of  this  act ; 
and  therefore  this  act  is  a  manifest  breach 
of  those  articles,  &c.,  and  a  force  upon  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  therein  comprised, 
either  to  abjure  tlieir  relij;ion  or  part  with 
their  birthrights ;  which,  by  those  articles, 
they  were,  and  are  as  fully  and  as  right- 
fully intituled  mito  as  any  other  subjects 
whatever 

"The  ioth,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th, 
clauses  of  this  bill  (said  he)  relate  to 
oflSces  and  employments  which  the  Papists 
of  Ireland  cannot  hope  for  enjoyment  of, 
otherwise  than  by  grace  and  favour  extra- 
ordinary :  and  therefore,  do  not  so  much 
affect  them,  as  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
who  (if  this  bill  pass  into  a  law)  are 
equally  with  the  Papists  deprived  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
Government,  to  which,  by  ri^ht  of  birth 
and  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  arc  as  in- 
disputably intituled,  as  any  other  their 
Protestant  brethren  ;  and  if  what  the  Irish 
did  in  the  late  disonlers  of  this  kingilom 
made  them  rebels  (wiiieh  the  presence  of 
a  king  they  had  before  been  obliged  to 
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own  ar.  2  ■w.-ar  f>V-di«rnr^  to  srare  them  a 
r^siub'yrAai^i':  ■  .*. vjr  of  c jncluiin?  it diil  DmI.. 
v':t  *ur«.-.v  !•;•?  l^.-^-.-aM-Tft  'ii'J  not  do  any 
i;«.ri;r  \n  r.i\iLh  th<:in  Kr :  or  to  deserre 
vorc:  a:  tij<r  hauJi  of  the  G'jvernment 
tija:j  an/  otLer  hrot<.-«ta.iu.  but.  on  the 
Cf^i.inry.  it  U  more  t^iaii  probable  that 
if  t}i«'V  (I  izi<:aa  thc'  DieMrDteri;  ha>J 
ho'.  ].--it  a  ftUip  t/i  the  career  of  the 
Jri-jj  arrijy  at  Knoikkiilen  and  London- 
o<:rry,  the  »ettJeah*nt  of  the  G'jvom- 
r.'«-;i't.  l>/th  in  En;!land  and  Scotland. 
o..v\i:  ti'ti  liave  jirovcl  so  ea«r  ad  it 
th"T*::»y  d.d;  for  if  that  armj  had  poi 
t/j  .S  '/J;iiid  ''ail  there  was  nothing  at  tl*at 
tj/iii:  t'«  havv  hirj'iered  them,  but  the  bra- 
ver/ of  iho^e  [M.-ople,  who  were  mo?rly 
lyiPttrnu-.Tf,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
r:rifji':  »in-  <.- ;  uulerfM  their  close  adhering 
t//.and  «:arl>  apfiearing  for  the  then  Govern- 
iu*'Ut.  and  the  rnan/  faithful  services 
tli<-/  did  their  country,  were  crimen;.  I 
•ay  ^:-a;d  he;  if  they  bar]  got  to  Scotland 
wh'ii  lii'-y  ha'l  l^iattf,  barks,  and  all  things 
eN-;  r^-a/ly  fi>r  t!i<.'ir  tranMixrrtaiion.  and  a 
gri'-it  many  ir\*:wU  there  in  arms  waiting 
o:jiy  their  corn : rig  to  join  them,  it  is  easy 
Vj  think  wliat  tin*  consequcnLC  would  have 
}/ffii  to  lj(>lh  these  kingr it jms  :  and  these 
iJi'^t'tiU'Th  then  were  thouglit  fit  for  com- 
fiiand,  k;<ith  civil  and  military,  and  were 
no  leiirt  instrumental  in  contributing  to 
Tf'Uyiu'A.  t!ie  kingdom  than  any  other 
J'r'itcMtanth :  and  to  pass  a  bill  now  to 
#■  ;irive  them  of  their  birthrights  (for 
'  I-**;  their  ko<j«1  Hcrvicesj,  would  surely 
\m:  a  moHt  unkind  return,  and  the  worst 
reward  eviT  graiit(.*d  to  a  jic*oplc  so  de- 
•I'rving.  Whati'ver  the  Papists  may  be 
8Ui)]Hjhed  to  liave  dcNcrvetl,  the  Difisenters 
cer.'ainly  iitand  as  clean  in  the  face  of  the 
|irei>(  lit  (fovernriient  as  any  other  people 
what.soevcr :  and  if  this  i.H  all  the  return 
Uwy  an:  like  to  get,  it  will  lic  but  a  slender 
cncouragi-mcnt,  if  ever  occasion  should 
require,  fun  it  hers  to  pursue  their  example. 
"  liv  the  ITitli.  l(;th,  and  17th  clauf>esof 
thin  hill,  all  i'apists,  after  the  24th  of 
Miircli,  170:{,  are  prohibited  from  pur- 
chtisirig  any  houses  orteneniontH,  or  com- 
ing to  dwell  in  Limerick  or  Gal  way,  or 
tlie  HuliurliH  (if  either,  ami  even  such  as 
were  under  the  articles,  and  hy  virtue 
thereof  have  ever  hi  nee  Hv^mI  there,  from 
staying  ilnrre  without  giving  such  seirurity 
as  neither  tlioxi*  articles,  nor  any  law 
hf^H'tofore  in  force,  do  require;  except 
teamen,  fiHhermen,  and  day  lalK)urer8, 
who  pay  not  alxjvc  forty  bhillings  a  year 
rent ;  and  from  voting  for  the  election  of 
iiiei  II  Iters  of  Pari  lament,  unless  they  take 
the  oatli  of  abjuration  ;  which,  to  oblige 
thorn  to,  is  contrary  to  the  0th  of  Limerick 
Articles ;   which,  u  aforesaid,  sayi  the 


OAth  of  allt-^iance.  and  no  other,  shall  be 
imp^jicJ  ufFjn  ihem :  aad.  unles«  iherabjorB 
their  religion,  lakes  away  their  adrow- 
•ons  and  right  of  presentation,  contniy 
to  the  pririle^  of  right,  the  laws  of  u. 
ti<>ns,  and  the  great  charter  of  Magns 
Charta  which  proridei  that  no  man  shsQ 
be  disseized  of  his  birthright,  without 
committing  some  crime  against  the  known 
laws  of  the  land  in  which  he  is  bom  or  in- 
habits. And  if  there  was  no  law  in  forces 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
against  these  things  (as  thei«  certainly 
was  not),  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  oif 
this  kingdom  have  not  since  forfeited 
their  right  to  the  laws  that  then  were  in 
force  Cas  for  certain  they  have  not) ;  then 
with  humble  submission,  all  the  aforesaid 
clauses  and  matters  contained  in  this  bill, 
intituled.  An  Act  to  prevemt  the  ^tka" 
'jrowth  of  Popov,  are  directly  against  the 
plain  words  and  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  articles,  and  a  violation  of  the 
public  faith  and  the  laws  made  for  their 
performance  ;  and  what  I  therefore  hqie 
(srud  he)  this  honourable  house  will  con- 
sider accordingly." 

It  is  but  just  to  mention  the  arguments 
by  which  this  earnest  reasoning  was  met 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
objected,  then,  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Catholics  had  not  demonstrated  how  and 
when  ^since  the  making  of  the  Articles  of 
Limerick)  the  Papists  of  Ireland  had  ad- 
dressed the  Queen  or  Government,  wlien 
all  other  subjects  were  so  doing ;  or  had 
otherwise  declared  their  fidelity  and  obe- 
dience to  the  queen.  Further  it  was 
urgetl,  by  way  of  reply,  *•  Tliat  any  right 
which  the  Papists  pretended  to  Iw  taken 
from  them  by  the  bill  was  in  their  own 
power  to  remedy,  6y  conforming,  as  in  pru- 
dence they  ought  to  Jo ;  anil  that  they 
ought  not  to  blame  any  but  themselves.** 
It  was  still  further  argued  that  the  pass- 
ing of  this  bill  would  not  be  a  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  because  the  per- 
sons therein  comprised  were  only  to  be  put 
into  the  same  state  they  were  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second;  and  because  in 
that  reign  there  was  no  law  in  force 
which  hindered  the  passing  of  any  other 
law  thought  needful  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  Government:  lastly,  that  the  House 
was  of  opinion  that  the  passing  of  tills  bill 
was  needful  at  present  for  the  security  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  there  was  not 
anything  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick  to 
prohibit  them  from  so  doing.  It  is  not 
needful  to  comment  on  Uie  excessive  in- 
solence of  the  subterfuge. 

The  same  counsel  were  heard  before  the 
Lords :  and  here  it  was  admitted,  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  legislatire 
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power  cannot  be  confined  from  altering 
.and  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  thought 
necessary,    for    securing  the  quiet    and 
safety  of  the  Government ;  that  in  time 
of  war  or  danger,  or  when  there  shall  be 
just  reason  to  suspect  any  ill  designs  to 
disturb  the  public  peace,  no  articles  or 
preyious  obligations  shall  tie  up  the  hands 
id  the  legislators  from  providing  for  its 
safety,  or  bind  the  Ooyemment  from  dis- 
arming and  securing  any   who  may  be 
reasonably  suspected  of  fayouring  or  cor- 
responding with  its  enemies,  or  to   be 
<»therwi8e  guilty  of  ill  practices:    *^0r 
indeed  to  enact  any  other  law,"  said  Sir 
Stephen  Rice,  **that  may  be  absolutely 
needful  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
ibe  public ;  such  a  law  cannot  be  a  breach 
'either  of  these,  or  any  other  like  articles. 
But  then  such  laws  ought  to  be  in  general, 
4md  should  not  single  out,  or  affect  any 
one  particular  part  or  party  of  the  people, 
who  gave  no  provocation  to  any  such  law, 
4md  whose  conduct  stood  hitherto  unim- 
peached,  ever  since  the  ratification  of  the 
aforesaid  Articles  of  Limerick.    To  make 
any  law  that  shall  single  any  particular 
part  of  the  people  out  from  the  rest,  and 
take  from  them  what  by  right  of  birth, 
and  all  the  preceding  laws  of  the  land, 
had  been  confirmed  to  and  entailed  upon 
them,  wUl  be  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
original  institution  of  all  right,  and  an  ill 
precedent  to  any  that  hereafter  might  dis- 
like either  the  present  or  any  other  settle- 
ment, which  should  be  in  their  power  to 
alter  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  hard 
to  imagine.*' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  then 
sumnK*tl  up  all  that  was  offered  at  the 
bar.  the  House  of  Lords  pnxeeded  to  pass 
the  bill  without  delay.  And  it  is  really 
remarkable  that  in  neither  House  did  one 
single  jieer  or  commoner  offer  a  word  of 
remonstrance  against  its  passage.  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  4th  of  March,  it  re- 
ceive! the  royal  assent. 

The  j)enal  code  might  now  Ixi 
considered  tolerably  complete;  and  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  thus  effectually  brought  down  under 
the  feet  of  the  other  one- tenth ;  so 
absolutely  subjugated,  indeed,  that  they 
could  not  jKissibly  be  depressed  lower, 
unless  they  had  been  actually  bought 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Forbidden  to  teach  or 
to  be  taught,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
deprived  of  necessary  arms  for  self-de- 
fenre.  or  even  for  the  chase;  disabled 
from  being  so  much  as  game-keepers,  lest 
anv  of  tiiem  (should  learn  the  use  of 
firearm* ;  and  provision  being  made  for 
gradually  impoverishing  the  Catholic 
families  who  still  own^  anything,  and 


preventing  the  industrious  from  making 
themselves  independent  by  their  labour — 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any  people 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  who  groaned 
under  a  more  ingenious,   torturing  and 
humiliating  oppression.     Yet  one  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  remarked  in  the  adminis- 
tration   of    these    laws: — they  were    so 
applied,  for  generations,  as  to  allow  a  bare 
toleration  to  Catholic  worship,  provided 
that  worship  were  practised  in  mean  and 
obscure  places,  provided  there  were  no 
clergy  in  the  kingdom  but  simple  secular 
priests;    who    were   also    compelled    to 
register  their  names  and  parishes   *^of 
which  they  pretended  to  be  popish  priests" 
— the  penalty  for  saying  mass  out  of  those 
registered  parishes  being  transportation, 
and  in  case  of  return,  death.    On  these 
terms,  then,  it  was  practically  permitted 
to  Catholics  to  attend  at  the  service  of 
their  religion,  although  this  was  contrary 
to  an  express  law,  namely,  to  the  *'  Act  of 
Uniformity,"  which  required  all  persons 
not  having  lawful  excuse  to  attend  on  the 
services  of  the  Established  Church.    But 
throughout  all  this  reign  of  Anne,  and 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  no 
such  relaxation  as  this  allowed  in  any 
matter  relating  to  property,  privilege,  or 
trade :  in  all  these  matters  the  code  was 
executed  with  the  most  rigorous  severity. 
So  that  it  is  plain  the   object  of    the 
Ascendency  was  not  so  much  to  convert 
Catholics  to  Protestantism,  as  to  convert 
the  goods  of  Catholics  to  Protestant  use. 
This  is  the  main  difference  between  the 
Catholic  persecutions  on  the  continent  at 
that  period  and  the  Protestant  persecu- 
tions in  Ireland  :  and  it  fully  justifies  the 
reflection  of  a  late  writer— *•  J t  may  Ikj  a 
eireumstance  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
cjxie    (or    it    may    not),    that     whereas 
Catholics    have     really     inTsecuted    for 
religion,   *  enlightened'   l*rote.stant8  only 
made    a    pretext     of    religion ;     taking 
no    thought    what    became   of    Catholic 
souls,  if  only  they  could  get  possession 
of     Catholic     lands    and    goo<l8.       Also 
we  may   remark,    that  Catholic  govern- 
ments in  their  persecutions  always  really 
desired  the  conversion  of  misbelievers  (al- 
beit their  methods  were  rough);  but  in 
Ireland,  if   the    people    had    universally 
turned  Catholic,  it  would  have  defeated 
the  whole  scheme." 

The  recall  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which 
edict  had  secured  toleration  for  Protestant- 
ism in  France,  is  bitterly  dwelt  upon  by 
English  writers  as  the  heaviest  reproach 
which  weighs  on  the  memory  of  King 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  recall  of  the 
edict  had  taken  place  in  IC^.'*,  only  a  few 
vears  before  the  passage  of  this  Irish  *'  Act 
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t/i  jifi'VtTit  til**  funliiT  KPiwihof  J'o|MTy." 
'i"h<'  'iiif*'r*'nr.t:n  U:tw<*»'!i  ihi'  two  truiiHa^*- 
tioriK  I'lrir  mainly  iL<-h(;  iwri) :  jirsf,  that  tlio 
Fr<-ii'-h  I'rfitc'iruiitH  h:i<i  not  iK't'ii  ^iiuruii- 
ti.i'ii  th(.'irr:ivil  .'umI  ri-lii^ioiiH  ri^iitM  by  nny 
tn-aty,  an  tli<*  Iri^'li  ('ailiolirn,  ihiiii«;Ii  tney 
lii-M  llii-irrt  hy  the  'I'l-cuty  of  I/iincrick  ; 
Mftoml^  that  thi*  |M'iialtirH  liciiouiiceil 
a'/:iin><t  Fn-ncli  I'rotrdtantH  hy  th(;  rnuiUiwj 
dliit  tHin*  fntin?ly  U|H)n  their  rciiiriDUH 
Ki-rvK-f  itNi'lf,  iiml  wfnr  truly  iiitrMdi'iI  to 
in(iiir-<<  an'l  fonM*  tin;  Ilii^^iirnotH  tn  iN-conn^ 
C^atholicrt;  then*  iM'in;;  no  conlUrutioiiH 
(■x<-i-|ft  in  ciLHCH  of  relapse,  and  in  cum's  of 
fpii'tini;  llie  kin^ijoni  ;  hut  there  was 
noiliin^  f^f  hU  the  forn|)li('aiei|  machinery 
ah'i\i'  «jf"4erilN'i|,  fur  lie'ri;arin;;one  portion 
of  the  {Hipuiation,  niui  ^ivin;^  itM  Npoils  to 
the  other  purl.  Wt*  nniy  aihl,  that  th<* 
piMiallieH  and  diNahilitieH  in  Kraiiee  laNted 
11  nnnh  rihorter  time  than  in  Irrland  ;  and 
that.  Kreneh  Proti'HtantH  wi>re  restored  to 
jM'rfeet  eivil  and  relit^ioiiH  ef|uality  with 
their  ennntrvmen   in  everv  resiM'et  foriv 

•  IT  I  « 

yi-ars  U-fore  the  **(*atholie  llt-lief  A<-t*' 
purported  to  enniiK'ipate  the  Iri«>li  (*a- 
liiolieH.  who  are  not,  indeiMl.  emaneipated 
yel.  Mr.  Itnrke,  in  ]iiNe\e(>lient  traet  on 
the  penal  laws,  eoin|)arin^  thereeallof  the 
Mante.s  Kdiel  with  our  Irish  MV^tem,  Kays 
with  threat  forre  — 

••'rhiMaetof  injuHtiee,  whit'h  let  loose 
on  t lial  monarch  such  a  torrentof  invective 
and  ri'proach.  and  which  threw  so  dark  a 
clotid  over  all  the  splendour  of  a  mi>st  il- 
luNirioiiM  reiitn.  falls  far  short  i>f  the  ca>e 
in  Ireland.  The  privilej;cs  which  the 
I'roiestants  of  that  kingdom  enjoyi'd  ante- 
redent  to  thisn*vocation.  were  far  irreater 
tlnin  the  Konian  ("aihitlies  of  Ireland  I'ver 
uspireil  to  under  a  contrary  establishment. 
The  number  i»f  tlH'ir  sulYorers,  if  con- 
viilered  abstilutely.  is  not  the  half  of  i>ur.<< : 
if  cou»iiih'n'd  relativi'lv  to  tholMnlv  ofeai'h 
eonnnunity.  it  is  not  iH^rhaps  a  twi>ntieth 
])art  ;  auil  then  the  penalties  and  incapaii- 
lie.-*  which  irrew  from  that  revival  ion  are 
not  .»io  irrievous  in  their  niturw  ni»rsiMer- 
tain  in  their  execution,  nor  so  ruinou<  by 
a  >:rt'ai  deal  to  tlie  i-ivil  prosiKTity  of  iIk- 
Ft  ale.  a-s  those  whirh  won*  o>labli>ln'\l 
for  a  ]'cr\»itual  law  in  our  unhappy 
iHUintr\  .** 

Kc.ulcrs  will  turn  w  ith  pleasuri*  from  the 
pKnimy  and  ]^inful  <coiie  presented  1\ 
Ireland  in  that  dism.tl  I'.iue.  to  ihv^  oil:cr 
half  i»f  ln*land.  the  eh.-.v\>:  oi  the  ^\lio!e 
nation:  which  was  to  Iv  f.nnul  \v\  all  tlie 
ramps  and  fields  of  V.uroiv,  w  lu-revor  tial- 
lani  feats  of  arms  wore  to  Iv  dene.  llie 
!:allant  Justin  Mact\irthv.  I.oni  Mount- 
I'Mliol,  liuii  lone  Nvn  dead,  luivinj  f:ilUn 
on  the  tiold  of  Si.itTartlo.  un:t.r  Mar>hal 
Catioat,  in  L7;H) ;  vhexv  a  br:i:adc  uf  Iri&k 


tr(M>p!i  had  Uvn  serFing  in  the  French 
army  l^oforu  the  forreiuJer  of  Limerick. 
The  arrival  of  Sar6 field,  with  so  many  dij- 
tintrniiihed  ufllcera  and  veteran  troops, 
l^av.*  .MX'osion  to  the  formation  of  the 
'  "  >i.-w  Irish  JJri;,'ade;"  and  we  have  swn 
with  now  much  distinction  that  corps  had 
fouLiht  against  Kngland  on  so  many  tieUU 
of  t  he  Netherlands.  In  the  new  war  which 
folio  wee  I  the  accession  of  Queon  Anne. 
bodies  of  the  Irish  forces  served  in  each  of 
the  ^reat  French  annies.  There  were  four 
reirimentH  of  cavalry,  Gal  way's,  Kilmal- 
locks,  Sheldon's,  and  Clare's— the  last 
connnanded  by  O'lJrien,  I^ord  Clare, 
constantly  emplovetl  in  these  wars — 
and  at  le;i8t  seven  n'^iments  of  infantry. 
All  the.-ie  corps  were  kept  more  than 
full  by  new  arrivals  of  exiles  and 
emigrants. 

It  will  afford  a  ndief  from  the  irksome 
tale  of  oppression  at  home,  to  tell  how 
Home  of  these  exiles  ac([uitted  themselves 
when  they  had  the  pmnI  luck  to  meet  on 
somi*  foreipi  Held  either  Kn«;lishmen  or 
the  allies  of  Kngland.  Alxmt  the  time 
when  the  lawyers  of  the  **  Ast^endencv " 
wen.»  elaborating  in  Dublin  their  hill  for 
the  plunder  of  (Pathol ie  widows  and 
orphans,  it  happened  that  there  were  two 
rej^iments,  DiUon's  (^one  of  Mounteashel's 
old  brigade),  and  Hurke's.  called  the  Ath- 
lone  re<;iment.  which  formeil  part  of  the 
^arri.<on  of  Cn.'mona  on  the  bank  of  the 
r<».  The  French  commander  was  theDuke 
lie  Villeruy.  who  had  just  broudit  hi* 
whole  armv  into  Cremona,  after  an  un- 
successful  atVair  with  Prince  Kujjene  at 
Chiari.  Cn-mona  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  very  strom;  fortified  town;  and  the 
iluke  intent K^l  to  rest  his  forces  there  fc»r 
a  time,  as  it  was  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  enterprisin:^  Prince  K.ujjene  planned 
a  >urprise :  he  had  ]»rocured  for  himself 
some  traitorous  inielliirence  in  the  t4»wn. 
and  some  of  his  irn-nadiers  had  already 
kvn  iutn»ihu'ed  bv  a  clever  strata '.'em. 
Laru'c  luHiivs  of  triH>ps  had  approaclied 
clo>e  to  the  itnvn  bv  various  route-* :  and 
all  was  ready  ft»r  the  '^rand  i»iH?ratit»n  on 
the  niirlit  of  the  2nd  of  Febnuiry,  17<.'-. 
Villen»v  and  his  sulx^rdi nates  wvre  of 
cmirsi^  much  to  blame  for  huvini:  suffered 
all  the  pripara:ii-n>  for  so  irnmd  a  mili- 
tary operation  to  Iv  bnmuht  to  jH?rfe.."iion 
up  to  li'.e  very  moment  of  e.Kev'tilion. 
Ihe  n\.irsM.ill  w as  pi';u*e:ully  sUvimiil:  :  he 
was  awa^oi  bv  vollevs  of  mus^ketrv.  He 
dn.^>>vHi  and  mounted  in  irri'at  haste:  and 
the  tir!>t  thiu;::  he  mot  in  the  stn.v:s  wa«  .a 
Mjua  :ri^:i  ef  Imi>i'r;al  cavalry,  vho  made 
him  pri«-<ner.  his  captor  be: nt: an  Aus;r;aii 
oiheir  nanu^l  Macl>«M>nvIi.  Prim-e  Ku- 
geae.  with  Count  S:aIirem'ier^.C«/inmi-rei,. 
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and  scren  thousand  men,  were  already  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  occupying  the 
great  square.    It  was  four  o'clock  on  a 
February  morning,  when  all  this  had  been 
accomplished ;  and  Prince  Eugene  thought 
the  place  already  won,  when  the  French 
troops  only  began  to  turn  out  of  their 
beds,  and  dress.    Alarm  was  soon  given. 
The  regiment  des  Vaisseaux  and  the  two 
Irish  regiments  are  the  only  corps  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Voltaire  as  having  dis- 
tinguished   themselves   in    turning    the 
fortune  of  that  terrible  morning ;  and  as 
Voltaire  is  not  usually  favourable,  nor 
even  just  to  the  Irish,  it  is  well  to  trans- 
cribe first  bis  narrative  of  the  affair.  ''The 
Chevalier    d*£ntragues   was    to  hold    a 
review  that  day  in  the  town  of  the  regi- 
ment des  Vaisseaux,   of  which   he  was 
colonel;  and  already  the  soldiers  were 
assembling     at     four    o'clock    at    one 
extremity  of  the   town  just  as   Prince 
Eugene    was    entering    by    the    other. 
B'Entragues  begins  to  run  through  the 
streets  with  the  soldiers;    resists   such 
Germans   as   he   encounters,  and    gives 
time  to  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  hurry 
up.    Officers  and  soldiers,  pell-mell,  some 
half-arm^,  others  almost  naked,  with- 
out direction,  without  order,  fill  the  streets 
and  public  places.  They  fight  in  confusion, 
intrench  themselves  from  street  to  street, 
from  i^ace  to  place.  Two  Irish  regiments, 
who  made  part  of  the  garrison,  arrest 
the  advance  of  the  Imperialists.    Never 
town  was  surprised  with  more  skill,  nor 
defended  with  so  much  valour.  The  jjarrison 
con.'^istcd  of  about   five  thousand   men : 
Prince  Eugene  had  not  yet  brought  in 
more   tluin  four  thousand.    A  larj;e  de- 
tachment of  his  army  was  to  arrive  by 
the  Po  Bridge :   the  measures  were  well 
taken;  but  another  chance  deranged  all. 


Tliis  bridge  over  the  Po,  insuthciently 
guanled  by  about  a  hundred  French  sol- 
diers, was  to  have  been  seized  by  a  body 
of  German  cuirassiers,  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment Prince  Eugene  was  entering  the 
town,  were  commanded  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  that  having  first  entered  by  the 
southern  gate,  they  should  instantly  go 
outdide  of  the  city  in  a  northern  direction 
by  the  Po  gate,  and  then  hasten  to  the 
bridge.  But  in  going  thither  the  guide 
who  led  them  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
ball  fired  from  a  window.  The  cuirassiers 
take  one  street  for  another.  In  this  short 
interval,  the  Irish  spring  forward  to  the 
gate  of  the  Po:  they  fight  and  repulse 
the  cuirassiers.  The  Marquis  de  Praslin 
profits  by  the  moment  to  cut  down  the 
bridge,  llie  succour  which  tlie 
counted  on  did  not  arrive, 


was  saved.'**  But  the  fighting  was  by  no 
means  over  with  the  repulse  of  Count 
Merci's  reinforcements :  a  furious  combat 
raged  all  the  morning  in  the  streets ;  and 
Mahony  and  Burke  had  still  much  to  do. 
At  last  the  whole  Imperialist  force  was 
finally  repulsed  ;  and  the  soldiers  then  got 
time  to  put  on  their  jackets.  Colonel  Bur  ko 
lost  of  his  regiment  seven  officers  and 
forty-two  soldiers  killed,  and  nine  offic^ers 
and  fifty  soldiers  wounded.  Dillon's  regi- 
ment, commanded  that  day  by  Major 
Mahony,  lost  one  officer  and  forty-nine 
soldiers  killed,  and  twelve  officers  and 
seventy-nine  soldiers  wounded. 

King  Louis  sent  formal  thanks  to  the 
two  Irish  regiments,  and  raised  their  pay 
from  that  day. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1703  the  Irish  had 
at  least  their  full  share  of  employment 
and  of  honour.  Under  Vendome,  they  made 
their  mark  in  Italy,  on  the  fields  of  Vit- 
toria,  Luzzara,  Cassano,  and  Calcinato. 
On  the  Rhine  they  were  still  more  dis- 
tinguished ;  especially  at  Freidlingen  and 
Spires,  in  which  latter  battle  a  splendid 
charge  of  Nugent's  horse  saved  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  After  this  year  tho 
military  fortune  of  France  declined ;  but, 
whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  the  Brigade 
was  still  fighting  by  their  side;  nor  is 
there  any  record  of  an  Irish  regiment 
having  behaved  badly  on  any  field. 

At  the  battle  of  Hochstet  or  Blenheim, 
in  1704,  Marshall  Tallard  was  defeate<l 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians  lost 
10,000  killed,  13,000  prisoners,  and  DO 
pieces  of  cannon.  Yet  amid  this  mon- 
strous disaster,  Clare's  dragoons  were  vic- 
torious over  a  portion  of  Eugene's  famous 
cavalry,  and  took  two  standards.  And  in 
the  battle  of  Itamillies,  in  170G,  where 
Villeroy  was  utterly  routed,  Clare's  dra- 
goons attempted  to  co\^r  the  wreck  of  the 
retreating  French,  broke  through  an  Eng 
lish  regiment,  and  followed  them  into  the 
thronging  van  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Forman 
states  that  they  were  genen)usly  assisted 
out  of  this  predicament  by  an  Italian 
regiment,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
the  English  colours  they  had  taken. 

At  the  sad  days  of  Oudenarde  and  Mal- 
plaquet.  some  of  them  were  also  present ; 
but  to  the  victories  which  brightened  thi* 
time,  so  dark  to  France,  the  Brigade  con- 
tributed materially.  At  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza  (13th  March,  1707,)  several  Irish 

♦  Some  of  tho  Irish  accounts  of  thii  achlevomont 
we  too  giowinfT,  perhaps,  as  Is  natural  Even  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire's  narration,  tho  Irish  soldiers 
really  did  evvrythinjf  which  he  says  was  done  at 
all;  beat  Prince  Eu(?ene's  troops  in  the  city  itself, 
cntmy  j^„j  »aved  the  I'o  pate  from  the  other  detachment 
and  the  town  I  under  the  Ck>uat  MercL 
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fi-^^Mu^nr^  «%r7«t  irnier  BiVwirk.  la  tiiA 
*si.r\:  .'Mr*,  '^f  chA  -lay  zht  P-«rtiurniMe 
A.'^'.  ''rU.-iirfh  iiix..iari«fl  of  Eac^aod  ir-rre 
l.r  .k.n.  ',nz  'Ji^,  Rn^uh  uiii  Dutch  f.vi^Tht 
!iiu  .;'.«<«(  lily  f..rAU'in(f  unw:  onr  «aa  it  till 
r»y*aCi-»:l/  'rhararftrt  aj  the  «/itt  of  Ber- 
■jr.r.;c'4  «mi7.  .ni-'.:bt.n((  thft  Iruh.  chac  thf-y 
'»  'r>  f.-.r«J  r^*  r^rT^At.  .yj*/)  killtfJ.  10j>ji> 
pr..«iiv»r<.  'ir.fl  1J»  tcaiviaj'U,  attested  j 
the  mitanriitiytA  of  the  ▼ir.ti^ry.  It  pat 
K..^/  Pht..p''<n  the  ttiror.t^  of  .Spain,  la 
ch«^  4i/>>'/.>  -A  fSarreU^n^  lJ.i«oa'fl  re^ment 
fo'ia^t  v.rh  ar^'^t  eff.>r,t. 

f»  thiT^-.r  rank  A  «m  a  bo^  of  tvelre 
jf'X^K  M<! :  he  V4A  Che  •<'«n  oif  a  Galvaj 
jr*^nr;^Tnan.  Mr.  f-All/  orO'Lally.  of  Tal- 
Ui'h  na  TmIj,  an/l  hi.«  urn^ie  ha.1  «at  in 
ilarrv^ii'«  f'arl.arrf:nt  of  IC-t'J.  This  Ij^jv,  so 
^arl/  f  r^irteil.  wa4  afterwarrl.4  the  fam  iu.i 
f  >.'*ftt  f^lly  clft  T/K'-n  Ul,  vhr>se  serrii.ei 
in  ^vr/ p'irr.  of  tin: '.^i.*!^;  make  hij^xe- 
t.y\^M.r\  a  4'ain  up^fH  \\iii;  honour  as  w«'Il  as 
:.f^»n  th'T  /Mti/':  of  f>#Tils  XV'I.  When 
V . . .  -I  r  t  *jr  -  ,f.  off  the  whole  of  A I  U-marie's 
h':-riH.onii  at  fi<:nain,  in  1712,  the  Irish 
w  -T'-  in  his  van. 

'I  h«!  Trwifj  of  Cy  trerht  and  the  filum'innal 
ftf  MarUjr>r'#ij((h,  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
f  lan/lfrrv,  hut  »iill  miny  of  the  Irish  cr>n- 
tinu^'l  U»  itf.rvf.  in  fraly  and  Germany, 
and  thus  fought  at  Tarnia,  Guaslalia,  and 
rhiii{»4huri(. 

Ir.  vra/«  not  alone  in  the  Vrcnrh  service 
f!iat  our  milif^iry  fxiies  wr)n  r^rnown. 
Th't  r;'J)onri''li4,  O'Neils.  and  f)'llc'illjs, 
with  thf  r<:\'\r4  hi  the  TJUter  clans,  pre- 
St^rtvl  to  fl^ht  unrler  t!io  Sp;inibh  fia^: 
and  in  i\u'.  war  of  the  "Sjianish  Sue- 
f«44ioii,"  Spain  ha/1  Ave  Irish  re;;iments 
In  hfr  arrny  ;  who«io  commanders  were 
i>'J^■iI)ys,  (>'(f.iras,  Lai-ys,  Wo^ans,  and 
Ijawh'ff«4'4.  For  severul  (general ions  a 
sii/'fTH^ion  of  Irish  soldiers  uf  rank  and 
difilin<'lirm  were  always  to  l)C  found  under 
tho  Spaniiih  standard  ;  and  in  that  king- 
dom thoMf  who  h;ul  l)ecn  chiefs  in  their 
own  land  wi-re  always  recognized  as 
**  grand«-<TS,'*  the  dpials  of  the  proudest 
nr^ih'H  of  Castile.  Hence  the  many  noble 
fiunilies  of  Irish  race  and  name  still  lobe 
found  in  S|min  at  this  day.  The  Penin- 
sular War,  in  the  lM>ginning  of  the  present 
rfiitury,  found  a  Ulake  generalissimo  of 
thn  Spanish  armies ;  while  an  O'Neill 
C'dniiniinded  the  tr<M>ps  of  Arrugon ;  and 
()' lion  noils  and  O'Ueillys  held  high  grades 
OS  general  oUIcers.  All  these  true  Irish- 
men vfvn*  lost  to  their  own  country,  and 
Went  forced  to  shed  their  bUxnl  for  the 
stranger,  while  their  kindred  at  lumic  so 
much  noe<li*d  their  counsels  ami  their 
■words :  but  it  was  tho  settled  iK)licy  of 
England,  and  the  English  colony,  now 
for  long  after,  to  mako  it  impossible 


for  men  of  fpins  anil  smbiiiim  so  liTe  za 
IrisianiL  so  toafi  die  r^nuinln^  Tnim*<  of 
abject  people  mLzhc  'i^t  :iie  auire  UpleH 
in  the  haoils  of  their  -Tii'finles. 

Bat  it  Ls  time  to  turn  away  from  tfaoK 
stirnnt;  scenes  iif  ^L'^ry  ^^a  the  coadiieBt. 
ac  iea^t  f  ir  the  preseat.  anii  iiMic  back  ap> 
on  the  siim'jp*  piociir;  presented  by  one 
aaTaryin;^  record  o(  ci.iery  ami  umEis- 
sion  at  homo. 


CHATTER  VL 

ITM— X714. 

Cnforeemcnt  of  the  Penal  Laws. — ^Xakia^  lofa 
ii'jnnuraok.— Pcmbrok«  lori-lkeuttnAiu.— L'SMnof 
Ln.'Und  Atui  SoocUnd. — Xcaim  by  vbieh  it  was 
c^rnrtl  — Iruh  IIuum  of  Lords  in  faroor  of  aa 
Union  — L«v«  ttfaiost  mre'inc  at  Holy  WeUa.— 
CAiibfiioi  cxdadeil  from  Jarica — Whartoa  Ifori- 
lieu tenant. — 6ecuiid  Act  to  prcTcnt  puwth  of 
Popery. — Kewardtf'ir  "  ducoveriea.'* — Jonafihaa 
Bwift— Nature  of  hU  Irish  PAtrioCiun.— Papists 
tho  "cocnmoQ  eoemy  ** — Tha  Diaaoatara. — Co^r 
of  tba  Palacinea. — UiaaKers  of  the  French,  aoa 
Peace  of  UtrechL— Dm  **  Pratcader." 

DuBiKO  all  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
the  law  for  preventing  the  growth  of 
Popery  was  as  rigorously  executed  all 
over  the  island,  as  it  was  possible  for  such 
laws  to  be ;  and  there  was  the  keen  po^ 
sonal  interest  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  every  town  and  district,  alwaya 
excited  and  kept  on  the  stretch  to  dis- 
cover and  inform  upon  such  unfortunate 
Catholics  as  had  contrived  to  remain  in 
possession  of  some  of  those  estates,  lease- 
holds, or  other  interests  which  were  now 
by  law  capable  of  being  held  by  Protest- 
ants alone.    Every  Catholic  suspected  hii 
Protestant  neighbour  of  prying  into  his 
affairs   and  dealings  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  him.    Every  Protestant  sos- 
pected  his  Catholic  neighbour  of  conceal- 
in  f^  some  property,  or  privately  receiving 
the  revenue  of  some  trust,  and  thus  keep- 
ing him,  the  Protestant,  out  of  his  own. 
Mutual  hatred  and  distrust  kept  the  two 
races  apart ;  and  there  was  no  social  in- 
tercourse or  good  neighbourhood  between 
them.  Informers  of  course  were  busy,  and 
well  rewanled ;  yet  there  were  many  of 
the  Catholic  families  who  cheated  their 
enemies  out  of  their  prey,  by  real  or  pre- 
tended conversions    to  the    Esublishcd 
Church,   or  else  by  secret  trusts  vested 
legally  in  some  friendly  Protestant ;  who 
ran,  however,  very  heavy  risks  by  this 
kind  proceeding. 

For  on  the  17th  of  Bfarch,  a  few  dayi 
after  tho  passa^  of  the  Act  of  1704^  tot 
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Commons  pasted  xmanimoaslj  a  resolu- 
tion, ^  that  all  magistrates  and  other  per- 
sons whatsoerer,  who  neglected  or  omitted 
to  pat  it  in  due  execution,  were  betrayers 
of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."    Again, 
in  June,  1705,  thej  ''resolTed,  that  the 
saying  or  hearing  of  Mass,  by  persons 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration, 
tended  to  adTance  the  interests  of  Uie 
PrtUndtr^  although  it  was  then  very  well 
known  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not 
thinking  in  the  least  of  the  Pretender,  or 
of  placing  their  hopes  in  a  counter-revo- 
lution to  bring  in  the   Stuarts.     This 
res<4ution,  therefore,  was  simply  intended 
to  make  Papists  odious,  and  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  informers  against  those  who 
«aid  or  heard  Mass  in  any  other  manner, 
or  under  any  other  condition  than  those 
prescribed  for  registering  '^  the  pretended 
Popish  priests."    But  as  it  was  still  diffi- 
cult to  induce  men  to  discover  and  inform 
upon  unofifending  neighbours,  and  as  in 
fact  the  trade  of  informer  was  held  in- 
famous   by    all    fair-minded   men,    the 
Commons    took    care    also   to    resolye 
4DMnsmoitf/y,  *'that  the  prosecuting  and 
informing  against  Papists  was  an  honour- 
able service  to  the  Croyemment."     The 
informers  being  now,  therefore,  honour- 
able by  law,  and  taken  under  the  special 
favour  of  the  Government,  gave  such  new 
and  extensive  development  to  their  pecu- 
liar industry  as  made  it  for  long  after  the 
fDost  profitable  branch  of  business  in  this 
impoverished  country,  and  afforded  some 
compensation  for  the  ruin  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  and  other  honest  trades. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant 
in  the  year  1706,  made  a  speech  to  the 
Parliament,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  Dissenters  dis- 
abled by  the  Sacramental  Test,  and  to 
combine  all  Protestants  in  a  cordial  union 
against  the  hated  Papists.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  realm  against  their  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies— by  which  latter  phrase 
he  meant  Catholics — and  added  **  that  he 
was  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  inform 
them,  that  her  majesty,  considering  the 
number  of  Papists  in  Ireland,  would  be 
glad  of  an  expedient  for  the  strengthen- 
ing tje  interest  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects in  that  kingdom."  Fear  of  the 
'•common  enemy" — the  established  par- 
'konentary  term  to  describe  Catholics, 
Yas  often  urged  as  an  inducement  to 
mitigate  the  disabilities  of  Dissenters ; 
and  this  controversy  continued  many 
fears.  The  Established  Church  party 
w^as  resolved  not  to  relax  any  part  of  their 
»de  of  exclusion;  and  had  perfect  con- 
Sdence  that  the  Dissenters,  though  pressed 


themselves  by  one  portion  of  the  penal 
code,  would  never,  under  any  prov/^tion. 
make  common  cause  with  Cathor/,8.  And 
this  confidence  was  well-foun'ied.  The 
Dissenters  preferred  to  endure  exclusion 
by  the  Test,  rather  than  weaken  in  any 
way  the  great  Protestant  interest ;  and  the 
few  representatives  whom  the  Ulster 
Presbyterians  had  in  the  Commons  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  gave  a  voice  against 
any  new  rigour  or  penalty  imposed  upon 
the  "  common  enemy." 

It  was  in  the  year  1707  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  at  length  accomplished 
its  long    desired    project  of    aif  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland.    There 
was  mucJi  indigpaant  resistance  against 
the  measure  by  patriotic  Scotsmen ;  and 
it  needed  much  intrigue  and  no  little 
bribery,  judiciously  distributed  (as  in  Ire- 
land ninety-three  years  later),  to  overcome 
the  opposition.     An  English  historian* 
gives  this  simple  account  of  the  matter : 
'*  Exclusive  of  the  methods  used  to  allay 
the  popular  resentment  and  the  sacrifices 
made  to  national  prejudice,  other  means 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  the  final  passing 
of  the  Act  of  Union.     By  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts, 
delivered  in  some  years  after  this  time,  it 
appears  that  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  upwardsj  was  remitted  at  the 
present  juncture  to  Scotland,  which  was 
distributed  so  judiciously  that  the  rage  of 
opposition  suddenly  subsided;    and  the 
treaty,    as    originally    framed,    received 
without    any    material    alteration,    the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment— the  general  question  being  carried 
by  a  majority  of  110  votes."    In  vain  the 
patriots  fought  against  the  influence  of 
the    Court.      In    vain    did    Fletcher    of 
Saltoun  earnestly  declare  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  "  that  the  country  was  be- 
trayed  by   the  Commissioners."     In  vain 
did  Lord  Belhaven,  in  a  speech  yet  famous 
in  Scotland,  pathetically  describe  Cale- 
donia as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Senate, 
looking  indignantly  around  and  covering 
herself  with  her  royal  robe,  attending  the 
fatal  blow,  breathing  out  with  passionate 
emotion  Et  tu  quoque,  miji/i  !  The  measure 
was  carried,  and  Scotlan*!  became  a  pro- 
vince.    How  similar  all  this  to  the  scenes 
enacted  in  our  own  country,    almost    a 
century  later !     But  for  the  name  of  Lord 
Somers,  the  great  engineer  of  the  Scottish 
Union,  we  must  substitute  Castlereagh, 
make  the  bribery  larger,  and  the  intrigues 
darker. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  when  the  Union  with  Scotland 

•  BeUham.   History   of  Great  Britain  from  Um 
ReTolution.    Book  V. 
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was  in  agitation  four  years  before,  in 
1703,  addressed  the  queen  in  favour  of  a 
similar  measure  for  Ireland.  They  now, 
in  1707,  did  so  again,  beseeching  her 
majesty  to  extend  the  benefits  of  her  royal 
protei'tion  e<iually  over  all  her  kingdoms. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  favour 
this  prtK'eeding ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time 
reganie<l  with  complacency  in  England. 
Nothing  further,  therefore,  was  done  upon 
the  suggetitiou  mode  by  their  lordshijM, 
who  had  probably  got  scent  of  bribery 
going  on  in  Scotland,  and  naturally  be- 
thought them  that  they  had  a  country  to 
sell  as  We'll  as  other  people.  They  were 
disApi>ointed  for  that  time ;  but  many  of 
their  great  grandsons  in  1800  deriveil 
beneiit  by  the  delay  in  concluding  that 
transaction,  and  received  a  price  for  their 
services,  twenty  times  more  princely  thiui 
what  could  have  lH.'cn  commanded  in  the 
time  of  I^)rd  Sumers. 

The  agitation  in  Scotland  arising  from 
the  Act  of  Union,  although  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  I'rusbyterian  people  of  that 
kingdom,  furnished  a  new  excuse  for  out- 
rage ui)on  Irish  Catholics.  There  was  in 
truth  a  plot,  extending  through  the 
south-west  of  Strotland,  for  raising  an 
army,  inviting  the  "  Pretender  "  ( Anne*s 
brother),  and  so  getting  rid  of  the 
Union  by  establishing  again  the  dynasty 
of  their  ancient  kings.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery f »f  this  project  in  1 708,  forty-one 
Catholic  gentlemen  were  at  once  arreste<l 
ami  impri!iione<i  in  Dublin  Castle,  without 
any  (rharge  against  them  whatsoever,  but, 
as  it  appeared,  only  to  provoke  anil 
humble  them.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to 
read  of  the  ingenious  malignity  with 
which  occasions  were  souglit  out  to  tor- 
ment harmless  country  iHM)j)le  liy  inter- 
dicting their  innocent  recreations  and 
simple  obscure  devotions.  In  the  County 
Meath,  as  in  many  other  places  in  Ire- 
lanil.  is  a  holy  well,  named  the  **  Well  of 
St.  John."  From  time  immemorial,  mul- 
titudes of  infirm  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  had  fre<iuente<l  this  well, 
to  ptform  penances  and  to  pray  for  relief 
from  their  maladies.  Those  invalids  who 
had  been  relieved  of  their  infirmities  at 
these  holy  wells,  either  by  faith  or  by  the 
use  of  cold  water,  frequently  resorteil,  in 
the  summer-time,  to  the  same  spot,  with 
their  friends  and  relations  ;  so  that  there 
was  sometimes  a  considerable  concourse 
of  piK)ple  on  the  anmuil  festival  of  the 
patron  saint  to  whom  the  wells  were 
deflicated.  Such  had  been  the  origin  of 
**  Patron  "  in  Ireland.  On  these  occasions 
the  young  and  the  old  met  together.  A 
little  fair  was  sometimes  held,  of  toys  or 
other  articles  of  small  value,  and  the  day 


was  passed  by  some  in  religioos  exercises,, 
by  others  in  harmless  society  and  amuse- 
ment.    But  amusement,   or  recreation, 
protection  of  saints,  or  benefit  of  prayers, 
was  not  presumed  to  exist  for  Catholics; 
and  these  innocent  meetings  were  natur- 
ally assumed  to  have  some  connection 
with  "  bringing  in  the  Pretender,"  and 
overthrowing  the  glorious  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State.   They  were,  therefore, 
strletly  forbidden  by  a  statute  of   this 
reign,*  which  imposed  a  fine  of  ten  sliil- 
lings  (and  in  default  of  payment,  tehip^ 
pin;/)  upon  every  person  **  who  shall  attend 
or  be  present  at  any  pilgrimage,  or  meet- 
ing held  at  any  holy  well,  or  imputed  holy 
Well.'*    The  same  act  inflicts  a  fine  of  £20- 
vand  imprisonment  until  payment)  upon 
every  person  who  shall  build  a  booth,  or 
sell  ale,  victuals,  or  other  commodities  at 
such  pilgrimages  or  meetings.     It  further 
*' requires  all  magistrates  to  demolish  all 
crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions  that  are 
anywhere  publicly  set  np,  and  are  the  oc- 
ciisions  of  Popish  superstitions*' — that  is, 
objects  of  reverence  and  respect  to  the  Ca- 
tholics.     Thus,  in  Ireland,  were  made 
peiml  and  suppressed  those  patron  fairs, 
which  indeed  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
most    ancient   and    celebrated    fairs   of 
Europe,  as  those  of  Lyons,  Frankfort, 
Leipzig,  and  many  others. 

One  other  enactment  of  1708  will  show 
what  kind  of  chance  Catholics  had  in 
courts  of  justice ;  and  will  bring  us  down 
to  the  period  of  ihc  second  Act  '*  toprevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery."  Tliis  law 
enacteil, ''  That  from  the  first  of  Michael- 
mas Term,  1708,  no  Papist  shall  serve,  or 
be  returned  to  serve,  on  any  grand-jury  in 
the  Quecn*8  Bench,  or  before  Justices  of 
Assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  or  gaol-delivery 
or  Quarter  Sessions,  unless  it  appear  ta 
the  court  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Pro- 
testants cannot  then  be  had  for  the  service: 
and  in  all  trials  of  issues  [that  is,  by  petty 
juries]  on  any  presentment,  indictment,  or 
information,  or  action  on  any  statute,  for 
any  offence  committed  by  Papists,  in 
breach  of  such  laws,  the  phuntifif  or  prose- 
cutor may  challenge  any  Papist  returned 
as  juror,  and  assign  as  a  cause  that  ho  is  a 
Papist,  which  cha/ienge  thall  be  allowed^ 
The  spirit  of  this  enactment,  and  the 
practice  it  introiluced,  have  continued  till 
the  present  moment ;  and  at  this  very  time^ 
on  trials  for  political  ofifences.  Catholics- 
who  have  been  summoned  aro  usually 
challenged  and  set  aside. 

In  May,  1709,  Thomas  Earl  of  Wharton 

being  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  Addison, 

of  the  iipectator^  as  secretary,  there  was- 

introduced  into  the  Ilousc  of  Commons  a 
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*<  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act  in- 
tituled an  Act  to  prevent  the  farther 
growth  of  Popery."  It  was  introduced  by 
Bir.  Sergeant  Caolfield :  was  duly  trans- 
mitted to  England  by  Wharton,  was  ap- 
proved at  once,  and  on  its  return  was 
passed,  of  course.  Its  intention  was  chiefly 
to  close  up  any  loophole  of  escape  from 
the  penalties  of  former  statutes,  and  guard 
every  possible  access  by  which  **  Papists" 
might  still  attain  to  independence  or  a 
quiet  life.  Some,  for  example,  had 
secretly  purchased  annuities — by  this 
statute,  therefore,  a  Papist  is  declared  in- 
capable of  holding  or  enjoying  an  annuity 
for  life.  It  had  been  found,  also,  that 
paternal  authority  or  filial  aiflfection  had 
prevented  from  its  full  ojieration  that 
former  act  of  1704  which  authorized 
a  child,  on  conforming,  to  reduce  his 
father  to  a  tenant  for  Ufe.  Further  en- 
couragement to  children  seemed  desirable: 
therefore  by  this  new  law,  upon  the  con- 
version of  the  child  of  any  Catholic,  the 
chancellor  was  to  compel  the  father  to 
discover  upon  oath  the  full  value  of  his 
estate,  real  and  personal ;  and  thereupon 
make  an  order  for  the  independent  sup- 
port of  such  conforming  child,  and  for 
aecuring  to  him,  after  his  father's  death, 
such  share  of  the  property  as  to  the  court 
should  seem  fit:  also  to  secure  jointures 
to  popish  wives  who  should  desert  their 
husbands'  faith.  Thus  distrust  and  dis- 
cord and  heartburning  in  every  familj 
were  well  provided  for.  One  clause  of 
the  Act  prohibits  a  Papist  from  teaching, 
as  tutor  or  usher,  even  as  assistant  to  a 
Protestant  schoolmaster;  and  another 
offers  a  salary  of  £30  to  such  popish  priests 
as  should  conform.  But  one  thing  was  still 
wanting :  it  was  known  that,notwith8tand- 
ini;  the  previous  banishment  of  Catholic 
ar  hbi*hops,  bishops,  &c.,  there  were  still 
men  in  the  kingdom  exercising  those  func- 
tions, coming  from  France  and  from  Spain, 
and  braving  the  terrible  penalties  of  trans- 
portation and  death,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
indispensable  connection  of  the  Catholic 
fl«x.'k  with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It 
was  known  that  this  was  indeed  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  at  whatsoever  risk;  and  that 
to  pretend  a  toleration  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship while  the  hierarchy  was  banished, 
was  as  reasonable  as  to  talk  of  tolerating 
Presbjterianism  without  Presbyterians,  or 
courts  without  judges,  or  laws  or  juries. 
Therefore,  this  Act  for  *' explaining  and 
Amending,"  assigned  stated  rewards  to 
informers  for  the  discovery  of  an  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  vicar-general,  or  other 
person  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. For  such  a  prize  the  informer  was 
to  have  £50 :  for  discovering  any  monk 


or  friar,  or  any  secular  clergyman  not 
duly  registered,  £20:  for  discovering  a 
popish  schoolteacher  or  tutor,  £10.    Any 
two  justices  are  also  empowered  to  sum- 
mon before  them  any  Papist  over  eighteen 
years,  and  examine  him  upon  oath  as  to 
the  time  and  place  he  last  heard  Mass,  and 
the  names  of  the  parties  present,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  residence  of  any  Papist 
priest  or  schoolmaster ;  and  in  case  of  the 
witness  refusing  to  testify  there  was  a 
penalty  of  £20,  or  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  informers  were  expected, 
after  this,  to  be  more  diligent  and  devoted 
than  ever;    and  a  proclamation  of  the 
same  year  ordering  all  registered  priests 
to  take  the  abjuration  oath  before  the 
25th  of  March,  1710,  under  the  penalty  of 
proemunire,  gave  additional  stimulus  and 
opportunity  to  the  discoverers.  The  trade 
of  ^'  priest-hunting  "  now  became  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  profession ;  and  many 
a  venerable    clergyman  was  dogged  by 
these  bloodhounds,  through  varices  dis- 
guises, and  waylaid  by  night  on  his  way 
to  baptize  or  confirm  or  visit  the  dying. 
The   captured   clergy   were    sometimes 
brought  in  by  batches  of  four  and  five ; 
and  the  laws  were  rigorously  put  in  force: 
if  it  was  a  first  offence  they  were  trans- 
ported ;  but  if  any  bishop  who  had  once 
been  transported  was  caught  in  Ireland 
again,  he  was  hanged.    Such  is  the  main 
substance  of  the  act  for  *^  explaining  and 
amending,"  generally  called  the  Second 
Act  "  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
Popery."  Lord  Wharton,  by  commission, 
gave  it  the  royal  assent ;  and  for  the  zeal 
he    had    shown    in    recommending    and 
hastening  the  Act,  the  House  of   Com- 
mons   voted    his    lordship    an    adilrcss, 
"  gratefully  acknowledging  her  majesty's 
most  particular  care  of  them  in  appoint- 
ing his  excellency  their  chief  governor, 
and  earnestly  wishing  his  long  continu- 
ance  in   the  government,"  &c.     His  ex- 
cellency desired  the  speaker   to   inform 
them  *'  that  he  was  extremely  well  pleased 
and  satisfiod."    Than  this  Lord  Wharton 
no  more  profligate  politician,  no  more  de- 
testable man,  had  ever  been  sent  over  to 
rule  in  Ireland.    It  is  true  that  the  well- 
known  character  given  of  him  by  Dcaa 
Swift  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance  ; 
because  Wharton  was  a  Whig,  had  been  a 
Dissenter,  and  was  still  favourable  to  re- 
laxation of  the  code  against  Dissenters. 
These  circumstances  were  quite  ent)Ugh 
to  rouse  ail  the  furious  ire  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  and  draw  from  him  a  tor- 
rent of  his  foulest  abuse.     Besides,  if  the 
dean  was  enraged  agaist  Lord  Wharton, 
it  certainly  was  not  for  his  tyranny  to  the 
Catholics,  but  rather  for  his  partiality  to 
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la?-r  timv.  not  ever*  ■'  :.t.-n  in  ihe  i\iL  ::ir 
*.f  his  f AHi.-  aai  p-jp-i-^r.Tj a«  a  ••  pazrlo:." 
»:!  1  h'*  cvt-r  biv^ihe  ^- .-...-  *:'.'.ir.ii  of  re- 
iii'^r:-:r.!Tic:e.  or  of  c:-r.!«ur.'  aj^irji  tb>«e 
hiwsi.  &*ifi :-  callofj  an  Iri-h  p-Atrloi.  and 
he*  was  so.  if  z'.'ai-ju*  vinh^-Ati-n  of  the 
daim  of  the  £nza?h  c-.>l  cy  t>  role  the 
n.'ition.  awl  to  U  the  na;:  .w.  x  vvT^-er  with 
uirer  and  acrim'jniuuj  uis-iain  •.•!  thecivat 
nns»  of  the  pe<ip:>?  an  1  total  Ln-ilfference 
l'>  their  {rriovDUd  wruncr*.  can  con»titu:e  a 
]fatriot.  But  in  truth  the  history  of  this 
extraordinary  ccnius  is  a  si^al  illustra- 
tion of  the  ii'jsiiion  alrtrady  stated — that 
in  Ireland  were  two  nations,  and  that  to 
1/e  a  patriot  f •  ir  tht.  one  was  to  b«  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  othi.T.  The  perio^I  of  Dean 
bwift's  leader»!iip  in  Irish  (Colonial) 
pf)liri''4  ha-l  U'»t  yet  arrived  :  and  all  his 
writin','"*  njHiii  Irish  affairs  are  dated  after 
liiri  ap;)  MntmL'nt  to  the  deniU'ry :  hut  it 
niay  l«'  ^tateil  once  for  all.  that  this  "  Irish 
jiatrioi"  never  once^  in  his  voluminous 
^|'orks  and  correspondence,  called  himself 
an  irishman,  but  always  an  Knjrlishman : 
t!*at  he  s>iught  preferment  only  in  £ngr- 
lanil.  where  he  wishe<i  to  live  with  the 
*'wii-!"at  Button's  coffee-house:  that  when 
nanp-^l  to  the  Dublin  deanery  he  quitted 
h'li.'l'.n  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  come  over 
to  hi-!  -exile  in  Ireland/'  over  which  he 
riiowrno'l  in  his  letters  as  pathetically  as 
()\'v\  exileti  to  Tomi ;  that  he  never,  in  all 
tlie  numerous  publications  he  issued  on 
Iri-h  Ji flairs,  gave  one  word  or  hint  Iwtray- 
\ivj:  ilie  least  consciousness  or  suspicion  of 
:':iy  injusiicc  beinp  »lone  to  the  Catholics  : 
and  lastly,  that  far  from  feelinpj  any  com- 
inuriiryof  ra':eor  of  interest  wiih  the  Irish, 
we  find  liim  thus  expressing  himself  in 
a  I'ltcf  to  his  friend  Mr.  Tope,  in  17o7: 
*'S'*nM'  (A  those  who  highly  cstc<>m 
yon  rir"  jrrievcd  to  find  you  m:ikc  no  dis- 
t.ii'-ti';ii  between  thu  Euglish  gentry  of 


SLJ  kziri^Tc:  ari  the  tanst  old  Iriah 
wb:  ar«  :c1t  -iza  tuI^M:  and  iobm 
r»c-Tr:r;-  wii  li-r*  is  the  Irish  parta  of 
i^^  k-iri'C: .  zzz  lae  Eariifh  ooIoiue% 
wi>:  att  -Jlt^  pons  in  focr.  are  mnch 
—'■'n  ■  -r-  -»>■*  ihan  cjcy  countief  in 
Lzz-»^L'  £:-  M^jh  will  hare  to  be 
fj^i  y.:z.tTz.zz  >w-J:  aai  his  labonn.  a 
:tw  Tfors  ^ZiT  iz.  tbe  Darra::Te.  For  the 
rres«rc: ;:  is  eo:^r^  so  p.^in:  oat  that  hia 
izr.  VL*  c«s^acia:::n  of  Lorl  Wbanon 
a=.:  b_s  visizisiniirn  in  Ireland  was  bj 
=.-:  =xa=j  ca  ax>:::n:  of  that  nobleman** 
ZTT^z  oa  t^  I  LI  U'T  crashing  Papists. 

L:ri  Wbart<::i  ha.i  be^n  brought  np  a 
Dissr^ier :  tb^^i^  be  ha  I  long  ceased  to 
rerari  asj  form  of  religion,  or  any  tie  of 
zi.rality.'  He  was.  boweTer.  a  Whig,  and 
•r  pjTty  c-.-'nnecii-^s  in  England,  waa 
f^v:  arable  to  fr.^cie  relaxation  of  penal 
Iaws  a^rainst  the  Irish  Presbyterians.  In 
h:«  st««*::h  proTY>^xn?  this  Parliament  of 
1 7  '\  he  said  to  th^  Houses  that  **  be 
rr.Aie  no  question  bat  they  understood  too 
we  J  the  true  iaternt  of  the  Protestant 
rel:«rl:n  in  tha:  kingdom  not  to  endearoor 
'  to  make  <ui  Pntestaxts  as  eas*  as  they 
'  could,  who  were  willing  to  contribute 
what  they  could  to  defend  the  whole 
again*:  tbe  comsnim  eamjr."  But  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Commons  belonged 
to  the  Tory  party ;  and  Tery  soon  dis- 
sensions and  jealousies  arose  between 
them  and  the  lord-lieutenant,  on  account 
of  his  obrious  bias  in  farour  of  the  Dis- 
senters. The  government  of  England 
also  soon  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tory  party  through  a  series  of  intrigues 
reganlin?' foreign  pjolitics,  which  are  not 
necessary  to  be  here  detailed :  and  on  the 
7th  Nov.,  1711,  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons  made  a  lone  aiidress  to  the 
queen,  complaining  of  AVharton  for  **haT- 
ing  abused  her  majesty's  name,  in  order- 
ing noiie  protegni  to  stop  piroocedingft 
againts  one  Fleming  and  others  for  du- 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  by  setting  up  a  meeting-house** 
—a  thing  not  seen  in  Drogheda,  they  say, 
for  many  years.  They  further  com- 
plained, in  this  Address,  of  Presbyterians, 
••  for  tyranny  in  threatening  and  ruining 
members  who  left  them ;  in  denying  the 
common  offices  of  Christianity ;  in  print- 
ing and  publishing  that  the  '  Sacramental 
Test  is  only  an  engine  to  advance  a 
State  faction,  and  to  debase  religion  to 
serve  mean  and  unworthy  purpwses."* 
They  therefore  recommended  that  her 
majesty  should  withdraw  the  yearly  boun- 
ty of  £1200.  then  allowed  to  Dissenting 
Ministers — the  small  beginning  of  that 
reyiuiA  donvm,  or  royal  bounty,  which  has 
been  gradually  much  increased,  to  rccon- 
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die  the  Presbjteruuis  somewluit  to  their 
diiabilities  qpier  the  Test  Uw.  During 
all  the  rest  of  this  reign,  and  the  three 
following,  no  representations  on  the  part 
of  the  Dissenters  of  the  injustice  of  this 
lav,  and  no  protestations  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  crown  and  House  of  Han- 
orer,  arailed  in  the  least  to  procure  a  re- 
laxation of  the  odious  Test.  Their  efforts 
in  this  direction  only  drew  upon  them,  a 
few  years  later,  the  savage  raillery  of 
Swift,  who  maintained  that  the  very  Pa- 
pists were  quite  as  wdl  entitled  to  relief 
as  they. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1709,  that  the  scheme 
originated,  of  inducing  Protestant  foreign- 
ers to  come  to  Ireland,  and  of  offering 
them  naturalisation.  Accordingly,  on  the 
request  of  certain  lords,  and  others  of  the 
council,  eight  hundred  and  serenty-one 
Protestant  Palatine  families  from  Ger- 
many were  brought  orer,  and  the  sum  of 
X24.850,  58.  6d,  appointed  for  their  main- 
tenance out  of  the  rerenue,  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conmions  ''that  it  would 
much  contribute  to  the  security  of  the 
kingdom  if  the  said  Palatines  were  en- 
couraged and  settled  therein.*'  The  Ger- 
man families  actually  were  settled  as 
tenants  and  labourers  in  rarious  parts  of 
the  country.  The  scheme  of  the  framers 
of  this  measure  "seems  to  have  been," 
says  Dr.  Curry,  "to  drire  the  Boman 
Catholic  natires  out  of  the  kingdom, 
which  effect  it  certainly  produced  in  great 
numbers ;"  but  the  plan  was  not  found  to 
answer  so  far  as  the  Germans  themselves 
were  concerned.  They  were  neither  zeal- 
ous for  the  queen*8  service  nor  for  the  as- 
cendency of  the  Anglican  Church.  It 
teems  that  only  four,  out  of  this  great  body 
enlisted  in  her  majesty's  army,  though 
the  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
France,  the  very  power  which  had  ravaged 
their  Palatinate,  and  left  them  homeless. 
The  lords,  in  an  address  to  the  queen  in 
1711,  complain  of  ''that  load  of  debt 
which  the  bringing  over  numbers  of 
useless  and  indigent  Palatines  had  brought 
opon  them."  As  for  Dean  Swift  and  the 
Tories,  the  way  in  which  the  German  im- 
migration was  regarded  by  them  is  ap- 
parent from  a  passage  in  the  Dean's 
"History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne."  He  says,  "  By  this  Act, 
*ny  foreigner  who  would  take  the  oaths 
to  the  Government,  and  profess  himself  a 
Protestant,  qfwhatsover  denomination^  was 
immediately  naturalised,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  of  an  English-bom  subject,  at 
the  expense  of  a  shilling.  Most  Protes- 
tants abroad  differ  from  us  in  the  points 
of  church  government,  so  that  all  the 
acquisitions  by  this  Act  would  increase 


the  number  of  Dissenters  '* — which  in  Dr. 
Swift's  eyes  was  as  bad  as  increasing  tho 
number  of  Papists.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
dicates his  opinion  of  the  whole  scheme 
a  little  lower  down,  where  he  says,  "  It 
appeared  manifestly,  by  the  issue,  that  the 
public  was  a  loser  by  every  individual 
amongst  them ;  and  that  a  kingdom  can 
no  more  be  the  richer  for  such  an  import- 
tation  than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen." 
The  law  for  naturalisation  of  Protestants 
was  in  fact  soon  repealed;  though  no 
measures  were  spared  to  drive  the  Catho- 
lics away.  And  even  such  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  natives  as  were  afterwards  willing 
to  return,  were  not  permitted  ;  for  in  1 713 
the  Commons  ordered  that  "an  address 
should  be  made  to  her  majesty,  to  desiro 
that  she  would  be  pleased  not  to  grant 
licenses  to  Papists  to  return  into  the 
kingdom." 

It  was  even  dangerous  for  them  to 
attempt,  or  endeavour  to  hear  what  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning 
themselves.  For  in  the  same  year,  an 
order  was  made  there,  "that  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  should  take  into  custody  all 
Papists  that  were  or  should  presume  to 
come  into  the  galleries."*  The  Palatines, 
or  their  descendants,  still  remain  in  Ire- 
land. They  generally  "  conformed ;"  not 
having  any  particular  objection  against 
any  religion ;  but  caring  little  for  the 
Ascendency,  or  the  Whig  or  Tory  politics 
of  the  country,  at  least  for  a  generation 
or  two. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  lord-lieu- 
tenant after  Wharton.  The  duke  had  de- 
serted the  Catholic  Church,  and,  like  other 
converts,  was  more  bitter  against  the  com- 
munion he  had  left  than  those  who  were 
bom  Protestants.  He  was  also  a  Tory. 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  dissolved  ;  and 
on  a  new  election,  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  found  to  bo  Whigs.  The 
short  remainder  of  this  reign,  so  far  as 
affairs  of  State  in  Ireland  are  concerned, 
is  quite  barren  of  interest,  the  great  affair 
being  a  quarrel  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  was  a  noted  Tory 
and  close  friend  of  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Sacheverell,  the  clergyman  who  preached 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  was  there- 
fore held  an  enemy  to  the  *'  glorious  Re- 
volution," and  friend  of  the  '*  Pretender.'* 
All  these  matters  were  quite  unim- 
pvortant  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
The  Catholics  were  either  emigratinsx  to 
France,  or  else  withdrawing  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  from  observation  ; 
some  of  them  conforming  and  changini; 
their  names  ;  others  reduced  to  the  most 
•  Commons  Joum.,  Vol.  III. 
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;  r:cr>  :.«r:«*j-i  at  the  "  ftotesUnt  tno- 

.^*-:  ^~  - "»  «T:::rv:'l  by  law  to  the  Hoiue 

:  ziiji  T-r.     I:  U  D««dle94  here  to  enter 

•    :  It  .•  z'.T  T^psT  as  to  vhether  she  wai 

L.:  r.:i-;r  a  *:risjtr  to  the   plou   foe 

?-.::li«  a*,  i-  :hA:  fucccMxoD.  and  bringing 

-  -  .r  Oi-.i:!::  :r.':hi?r.    She  was  known 

■  >.  if. 7  J  jrioTc-i  an'l  provoked  by  the 
z-^  .:  ?•  .L:..:a3s.  U«:h  in  Enjrland  and 
I.--.  A-  i.  »r.  .  iic-sirjus  of  paining  faronr 
».:-  :_.  .-  z::r.j  ';rr.a*tr,  endiravoured  to 
J.:  1:1  A.:     f  atiAindtrr  pasM^l  .i;:3inst 

■  :-■.  i'^.:-.r.  i-.-r :~  and  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
:.  -.  ir.  lr.:^r- 1.  w;i:;h  also  offeroti  a  large 
T\-r:^[  :  r  ii?  a:>pK:hension.  was  only  de- 
:.a:^-;  "  v  a  hA*:y  pr:>n)gation.  Yet  **the 
i -.-:.-;  ■:'a:.  i  Anl  ili:*pised  the  Pretender, 
:^  niv  kr.  ■"^.t-Ijt.*'  is  the  as:«rtion  of 
>wi::'  ia  !..«  *•  Remarks  on  Bumet't 
Hi*:  .TV."  IVrhjp*  *he  did :  most 
sj-vervfj::*  hite  thvir  heirs-apparent,  ercn ' 
whvn  :h-.**.-  Art  thoir  own  sons;  but  there 
:*  Ab-ii:  lAr.:  evidenL-e  that  she  hated  the 


inrfiLul  liT  the  Juko,  isirti^'Alir'.y  B  '.:>    Eltvt^r-.f  llAnjver  and  his  mother  rery 
h'-iin.    lUmiilies.   UuiciiArio,   ani   MaI-   majh  worso. 
plaiiucc.     But   «.»n   the   Ovat:   rL-rolu::  ■?. 

wliich  di«pIuco-l  the  W>::j#.  MArlS^r-ujh  

wa-* d*.privcd  \>i  hi*  l^  :ii::ia:;>I ani  ihe  Duke  """"^ 

of  Unnonil  sciit  uui  in  hi*  plA*.*e.    Sh^TiIy 
afterwards  the  1\  Al^.'..!  I'siwh:  wa*  s:  jno  \ 
(1 1th  April,  1713  .  by  whiv.'h  treaty  FrAn^v 
recDirniz^-l   the  l*n»:e*ta:i:  *uoc\-*#ion  in  j 
Kn^lanil.  anil  the  '•  Pretcn  ier  "  was  ivm- 1 
Itelleil  to  ilepArt  fn^m  that  kimrdoni:  th-.- 
iiniiin  of  the  two  iiiiinArehiv*  of  FrAnoe  an  1 " 
Spain   was  provi-K-d   aa:ainst.    ihoujrh  a 
Freiiih  BoiirUm  rvniained  on  the  ilir:>' 
uf  Sjiaiu :  anil  to  ilie  irrea:  loss  and  !i;i-  . 
miliaiiun  of   Franoi*.  it   wa?  asn.vd  ih.r 
the   ]iarlK>ur  of  Dunkirk  :fhould  Iv  i!i'- 
niol lulled.      Thi*  treaty  gave  rej^ose  for  a 
tim-  to  the  Iri>h  solili<.-r:«  abroa>I.  , 

Tlio  last  year  of  Ainie.  tlierefore,  was  a  ! 
year  of  jioace  abroarl,  but  of  violent  party 
8 1  rife  ami   jMiliiliMl  eonspiraey  at  home. 

All  the  worbl  exiKvletl  a  siru;jirle  for  tlie  ■  inir  the  plot  tins  of  a  few  Jacobites  in 
sucrt'ssion  at  the  moment  of  the  (Queen's!  Enijland;  althou;;h  the  Whig  party 
death  ;  and  Kin-r  James  the  Third,  eal led  I  anxiously  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
in  i;ii;:laiid  *' Pn-temler,"  was  known  to  1  Tories  as  desirous  of  "bringing  in  the 
liavi-  a  hirge  party  lH>th  in  that  country  Tretender."  The  distinction,  however, 
iind  ill  Sc'oilan<l.  ri-aily  to  assert  his  hereili-  j  U*tween  Tories  and  Jacobites  is  impor- 
tary  riu'ht.  Tlie  ;iL:itati<»n  extenied  to  tant  to  be  lH>rne  in  mind ;  and  a  wcU- 
Inljuj'l :  but  did  not  reach  the  Catlu)lii'  known  letter  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  being  a 
IH>])iil:itjon,  which  was  quite  indifferent  tii  Tory,  had  Uvn  accused  of  Jocobitism,  is 
Stuart  or  Hanoverian.  The  queen  died  .  conchisive  UfHrn  this  point.  In  fact,  al- 
on  the  1st  of  AuguHt.  17U.  the  last  of  the  tlumjrh  the  English  people  and  the  Eng- 
Jiori^r-  r>f  Stuart  rc(;ogni7:(.><i  as  sovereign  li,-h  colonv  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time 
of  Knjxlniid,  and  leaving  l)ehind  her,  as  t.) ;  nearly  equally  divided  into  Wliigs  and 
JsiT  Irish  a'lniinisiratiiMi,  st>  bbu-k  a  record  j  Tories,  there  were  but  few  Jacobites  save 
that  it  would  luivi;  been  8tran;;e  imleed  if  ;  in  Scotland  and  the  Northern  counties  of 
the  Irl^ll  nation  !ja.Uver«U'sired  to  see  the  England.  Acconlingly.  on  the  death  of 
fine  of  a  Muart  again.  Yet  it  is  pn)bable  I  Anne,  the  Elector  of 'Uanorer  was  duly 
that  Hhe  wiui  Hin-retly  a  Catholic,  like  nil  proclaimed  in  both  islands  by  the  title  of 
lier  family  :  and  it  ii  certain  that  she  was   King  George  the  First.    In  Ireland,  the 
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The  succession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
had  Uvn  in  nv>  real  danger,  not  withstand- 
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proclamation  was  made  lij  torchlight,  and 
at  midnight  jted  great  efiforts  were  made 
to  prodnce  tjtt  impression  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection 
*•  to  bring  in  the  Pretender."    This  affec- 
tation of  alarm  seems  to  hare  been  in- 
tended to  bring  odium,  not  so  mach  on 
the  Catholics,  as  on  the  Tories:  some 
arrests  were  made,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
on  one  of  the  parties  arrested  letters  were 
foond  written  by  Dr.  Swift.    The  popu- 
lace of  Dublin  must  at  that  period  have 
been    Tiolently    HanoTerian ;    for  Lord 
Orrej  tells  us  that  on  the  dean's  return 
to  Ireland  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  king,  he  dared  hardly  venture  forth, 
and  was  pelted  by  mobs  when  he  made  his 
appearance.    The  bitterness  and  fury  of 
party  spirit  at  that  day  is  curiously  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  outrages  and 
insults  which  the  dean  had  to  encounter, 
even  at  the  hands  of  persons  of  rank  and 
title.    Lord  Blaney  attempted  to  drive 
over  him  on  the  public  road ;  and  Swift 
I>etitioned  the  legislature  for  protection  to 
his  life.   He  was  advised  by  his  physician, 
he  said,   to  go  often  on  horseback,  on 
account  of  his  health ;  **  and  there  being 
no  place  in  winter  so  convenient  for  riding 
as  the  strand  towards  Howth,  your  pe- 
titioner takes  all  opportunities  that  his 
business  or  the  weather  will  permit  to 
tadce  that  road."     Here  he  details  the 
scene   of  Lord   Blaney's  attempting  to 
overturn  him  and  his  horse,  at  the  same 
time  threatening  his  life  with  a  loaded 
pistol,  and  prays  protection  accordingly. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however  (without  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  the  dean*s  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover),  that  several  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,    especially    Lord 
Bolinjjrbroke  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  were 
cnjajj:et]  in  the  plot,  along  with  the  Duke 
of  Omiond,  to  prevent  the  succession  of 
Kinir  George;  and  that  the  suspicions  as 
to  Swift*s  J^icobitisra  were  at  least  plau- 
j>ible.    Swift  was  excessively  mortified,  or 
rather  irritated,  by  the  jwpular  manifes- 
tations against  him.  He  was  very  covetous 
of  influence  and  popularity,  and  his  high, 
fierce    spirit   could    ill   brook    the  least 
demonstration  of  public  reproach.      He 
denounced  the  ]>eople  of  Dublin  as  a  vile, 
al)andone<l  race  ;  but  we  hear  no  more  of 
nis    Jacobitisr.i,    and   not    much   of    his 
Toryism,   exci ;^»t  that  to   the  last    hour 
of  his  life  he  iiated  and  lampooned  Dis- 
fenters. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Oe^rge  I.,  all  Tories  were  instantly  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  the  Government 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Whigs  ; 
which  had  been  the  very  object  of  de- 
nouncing Tories  as  Jacobites.    When  the 
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English  Parliament  met,  articles  of  im 
peachment  were  quickly  found  against  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Lords  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke,   for   high   treason,  in 
having  contributed  to  bring  about  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  by  traitoroos  means, 
and  with  a  view  of  changing  the  Pro- 
testant succession.    Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond avoided  the  trial  on  the  impeach- 
ment by  going  to  the  continent,  where 
they  both  offered  their  services  to  King 
James    IIL    (or    the    Pretender),    then 
holding   a    kind    of    court    in   Lorrain, 
having  been  exiled  from  France  at  the 
peace.    The  party  which  adhered  to  the 
exiled  prince  was,  in  fact,  making  urgent 
preparations  for  a  rising  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England ;  and  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1715,  the  Earl  of  Alar  set  up  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  proclaimed  King 
James  the  Third  at  Castletown  in  Scot- 
land, and  quickly  collected  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men.     These  forces  were 
gathered  from  both  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands, and  consisted  both  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants.     The  Duke  of  ^Vrgyle,  with 
his    powerful    clan    of    Campbells,    was 
zealous  for  King  George,  and  with  other 
Highland  tribes  and  some  regular  troops 
met  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Sheriffmuir,  where 
a  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  took  place. 
A  portion  of  the  Jacobite  force,  inarched 
southward  into  England,  were  encountered 
at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  by  the  King's 
troops,  and,  after  a  short  fight,  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.      !Mar  still  kept 
his  banner  displayed  imtil  King  James  the 
Third  in  person  landed  at  Peterhead,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  December ; 
but  very  soon  afterwards,  on  the  approach 
of  Argylewith  a  sui)erior  force,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoueil.     The  Prince  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar  escaped  by  sea ;  the  other 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  IScotland,  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  some  of  them  executed.    The  rebellion 
was  at  an  end,  and  from  that  dav    the 
exiled  Prince  may  truly  be  termed,  not 
James  the  Third,  but  the  '•  Pretender." 

This  Scottish  insurrection  is  of  small 
moment  to  Irish  history,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  furnished  a  pretext  for  fresh  atrocities 
upon  the  unresisting  people.  There  was 
no  insurrection  or  disturbance  whatever 
during  all  these  events.  We  do  not  even 
hear  of  any  Irish  officer  of  distinction  who 
came  from  the  continent  to  join  the 
Pretender's  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  afterwards  published  a 
narration  in  Paris,  affirms  that  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  who  was  very  popular  with 
the  Irish  troops  in  France,  had  been  urge<l 
to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  move- 
ment,  probably   in  onler   to  draw  se.mo 
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IriKh  Teftlmcmtii  liili>  it,  liuc  that  "  the 
l>ukc  iif  Dcrwick  iiiwitivuly  nifuwii  to  rv- 
pair  to  KiMitUiiil,''  th'iiit.'h  hu  vnn  hnlf- 
Lrul)iiTtuthul'n>tMi<lcr.  The  insnmftiiin 
of  lTir>  vua  tbiTvf'iri-  L-xcluMinily  ■  tkiit- 
Ijih  aiul  Enjcluli  nlfiiT.  tdiinu  irrit(>n  iin 
tUt  iwrloii  u[  IriiiU  histiny,  whti  >nt  i>ii- 
tiUvil  to  TC«pc<:t,*  hnru  ;;ivi'U  tlu>  li'Uli 
CatlHiliM  Ihu  TLTy  doulitfnl  iinuM<  ot 
lofulty,  for  tiK-ir  vxlivmo  (iiiiuiiivM  and 
INt'^-ivi-iipris  nt  tlilii  limu.  It  id  inii!  tluit 
Ihty  riin"-!  imt  for  Ihv  Simirl  f:iiuily ;  yvl, 
cinixiihTiii-j  [lw  I'li'iviivi-  ntiil  iiSijlvl  iip- 
linriiiiim  undi-T  wliirl)  Uicy  wun)  thi-ii 
icnmnin;;,  ami  thu  Hlunilur  ])rMiKi:t  llii-}' 
luul  of  aiiy  iiiititmtiuii  or  it,  wo  111117 
•MUtnc  that  Biiy  nivolulion  «hii:h  woiilil 
ovc-rluni  the  actiial  onlcr  ot  thiiii:^  uiul 
Eivv  ihi'iii  u  cluuu'i;  of  rvdcciuin);  llioir 
nnliiinalily  wmild  havi'  bii>n  (tcsinilili-. 
But  llwy  were  disannutl,  iin]HivkTi«Iii-<l. 
aitil  ilUi'DuraKed ;  i'iiu1dDi)ti>wiiaiiiu<ki<t. 
mir  a  iiahn.-,  luir  a  Iii>r«c  urtr  five  iniiiii'iu' 
vuliK' ;  liail  111)  k-iidcrii  at  hmie,  nur  any 
jNisiiliilily  uf  iiT»uiii:duK  a  iiniiliiiUKl 
■     -     ■      ■ u  tlicy  watL-heil. 
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himimr)  lliat  it  v»<  mi  nii'uuiit  of  k-xhiiu"- 
tiiiii  und  imimlciii''^.  nut  mi  ui'iiimit  of 
hiviiliy.    II  thi-.v  liu-l  Ut-n  fa[Kilile.  at  Ihut 

tinii-,  i>r  attni-h nl    hi  tile  I'mici'intit 

Kiifi-eiuiiiii.  unit  ul  -  liii-alty"  li>  tlie  Eli>Q.'e 
(if  UiiiiiiviT,  Ihi-y  uiiiihl  liave  Iwii  evi>ii 
iiiorv  itcuRiil(>d  iluiii  ilii-r  aetiially  were. 

llimever,  an  tlu  I'rvtill.hT  wiu  11 
CatiiiiUc.  mill  HK  the  irinli  <i<iTeriiiiuiit 
kiH-w  itint  the  i>]i]in-4M.il  ('nihuUi'n  ft  thul 
(iiiiiitn-,  if  nut  al«:iv*  nuiily  fiir  iiiiiir- 
ni-li<>ii.<)ii.rhtt»  ]i 


Jnhir.  nnd  Dillon,  withagreaC  number  of' 
iiititleil  peiitlcmen,  were  Buildeiily  seiicd 

J  shut  up  ill  Dublin  Caatle.  "on 

1."    They  were  released  when  tha 


,ii<le  dut 


;•  llu'    : 


_ .VKtill  Ml. 

liini  I'alholic  jH-crH  iluelliii;;  in  tlu-ir 
iliriimt  iiiiintry-n-alii,  debarnil  fnini  nl- 
tending  I'arliHment,  eliiliNlviiurillK  to  nt- 
trai't  no  renuirk,  and  luu  Iiaiipy  if  they 
I'liiili]  wcreliy  keep  in  thi-ir  stalilen  a  few 
liii»M  fur  huDtiti^.  Tlieiv  Here  aim  Mill 
CI  line  landecl  ;:e:iilcni<>n,  tlinn^li  sadly 
('iriiiiKil  of  tlieir  jmsjeiwiiinri.  wlm  trinl  ti> 
ki-ep  one  aiiollii-r  in  eoniiten:iniT,  iitid 
drank  in  nrivute  the  health  i>f  Kin^ 
I^>uis.sudtlKMn<>lewhi«<.-l»iilL-Iiiilki11e.l 
'\Villuiin  ot  ORHi^ru,  It  va*  lli-«irr.lile 
for  tlu!  Uurernnient  ti>  inki.>  vrei'au- 
tioni  ■saiutt  tliew  «id  n-lii'it  of  tlie  onii- 
pnnid  uiliDD.  Ai'e<iRlin:;ly,  ihi-  tUir's  uf 
Antrimuiul  Wiwtmeiillul-trnli'NL'tli'rvilli'. 
•  Mr.  tlumlpii  ami  llicldr  (.'nrry.     IlK-y  IMli 

IriiJi  Cnltwlln  hiul  nl' 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Irish  Farliauicni 
met,  and  wuii  oin-m-d  hy  lurd^-joBtien. 
The  IIimsL-ii.  espHcially  the  Commona,  vere 
ftlli-d  Willi  tlie  nuMt  Any  zeal  for  the  Pio- 
Icatant  siieiH.>>!i)iin,  anil  luost  iloinnis  of 
injnniiatini:  theDiselrcs  with  tlw  new 
ilynastr.  They  pawwl  acts  for  ni-n);niz- 
iiii;  the  kinji'i  titk — for  llic  Eeeurily  of 
Ilia  j>Gr:ii)ii  uiid  [covemmHit — forattaiutinit 
ilie  I'rulender,  and  offering  n  reward  itf 
MMAMi  for  hia  appTchenuon.  Tlie  Con- 
uimia  also  preacnieil  an  addivat  to  the  new 
kiUfC-  entreatini;  hia  majealy,  for  the 
seeurity  of  the  Govemnient  and  for  rlic 
i'rulealani  inleresi.  to  n-niovo  the  Karl  uf 
Anpteaea  fniin  all  oltkea  uf  honour  and 
truHt.  Lord  Aiiplewa  waa  ameinlvnif 
the  CuuiiL-il,  and  one  of  the  viec-lre.nuivra 
uf  the  kint,'(luni  1  he  wan  a  Tory,  vat  ni*- 
pciicdof  liuinRa  Jaeubilc;  and  the  rel- 
aona  aaaigned  In  llie  aitdreaa  fur  rcniuviq: 
him  wefL',  thai  he  hHii  eaufoil  nr  pnxiuud 
llie  disluindini;  uF  ^ri'al  part  of  the  anuy 
in  Ireland ;  and  ilint  lie  hail  eflnniTed  at 
till' etiriihnenlurlriahCatholiea  for  foreiin 
M'rrii-e.  "TlH>y  had  infumintinn,"  thvj 
:iiiid,  » that  many  Iriah  I'ainata  lud  bwn, 
nnd  eiHiliaueil  to  la%  aliijiiKil  o&  from 
l)ul>lin  und  other  iMTta  t"i  theaertieeuf 
the  I'retunder."  Aa  t)»ua1,  the  main  bwl- 
ncBaor  tlu>  Parliament  was  takinEt  further 
imi-autiniis  aguinat  the  *'  eimimuD  enemy." 
for  wlileli  the  I'retemler'it  insurreetiou  in 
Seotluiid  serviil  aa  a  false  jirelenec.  The 
liiAli'-jiMtiiV''.  in  tlieir  apeeeh  to  this  Fat- 
liament,  Iwar  enrnjilaii-nt  te:>timony  to  tbc 
i'iiliunei<a  and  irBiii|Ui1ity  in  whieh  Ireland 
liiiil  n-miiined  durini;  the  tnmhlea,  whieh 
Mr.  J'lowiteii,  with  (.'ri'at  simplieitr,  takei 
aA  a  eiimjilinient  to  the  "loyally''  of  ibe 
Cuthiilies— insleail  of  liein);  (utiat  it  «a«> 
u  einiicralulation  upon  the  ('utiinllei  Itcing 
Hri  elTivtUDlly  enished  and  trmlilen  dowa 
thailliey  ii'mld  not  riite.  Thia  amiaUe 
writer  e'aniint  ccmeenl  his  surpHse  at  whit 
he  ti-nna  "  llie  ini'onaiateney  of  renderim; 
aoliinii  lLi<inn):u  to  Dig  exemplary  loyalty 
of  the  Iri»Ii  iiatiun  in  the  nuuft  |H-riluiu 
eri^ia.  nnil  iiuniahinit  them,  at  the  Daoie 
time,  fur  a  ilnimiiition  in  trcaehcry,  tiirliu- 
ieiiiv.  und  treaaon."  Say,  lie  iadillmure 
Hi>t<iiii3lieil  at  flniliu;;  that  *'  this  tciT 
siHveh,  whieh  bora  aneh  hunourablc  te<!i- 
:  niiiiiy  to  the  tried  loyalty  of  the  IriA 
I  (,'allioliea.  hcspiiko  tlu;  diaiimvful  pi>li<y 
\  iif  keepii'g  anil  treatin;;  them.  iHitwitli- 
'FtaiHliii>;,  naaKimraie  jieople— ■  Wc  ina-l 
iveimiinenii  to  you.'  said  the  Inrdii-juitii  cv  I 
I  ■  in  iliL'  present  eoiijuDUture,  aueh  um    J 
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oimitj  in  jour  remiations  as  may  once 
more  put  an  end  to  all  other  distinctions 
in  Irdand  than  that  of  Protestant  and 
Papist.*" 

It  maj  here  be  observed,  once  for  all,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  delusion  about  Catholic 
loyalty  in  Ireland,  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  loyal, 
even  if  they  had  been  base  enough  to 
desire  it — ^t  some  abject  attempts  by 
some  of  them  to  testify  their  loyalty  were 
repulsed,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen— that 
when  a  viceroy  or  lord-justice  speaks  of 
^  the  nation**  at  the  period  in  question,  he 
means  the  Protestant  nation  exclusively — 
nay,  that  the  hw  was,  that  no  Catholics 
existed  in  Ireland  at  all.  It  was  long  a 
favourite  fiction  of  Irish  law,*  *'  that  all  the 
effectiveinhabitants  of  Ireland  are  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  Protestants— and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Catholics,  their  clergy,  worship, 
&c^  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  etist,  save 
for  reprehension  and  punishment."  In- 
deed, in  the  time  of  George  11.,  Lord- 
Chancellor  Bowes  declared  from  the 
bench,  **that  the  law  does  not  suppose 
any  such  person  to  exist  as  an  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  ;**  and  Chief- Justice  Robin- 
son made  a  similar  declaration.f  It  ap- 
pears plain,  then,  that  the  "loyalty"  of 
the  Catholics  towards  the  House  of  Han- 
over, if  indeed  there  has  ever  been  any  such 
loyalty,  could  not  have  sprung  up  in  their 
bearu  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  or  of 
George  IL 

No  new  enactments  were  made  in  this 
session  of  Parliament  in  aggravation  of  the 
Penal  Code ;  but  a  resolution  was  passed 
recommending  to  magistrates  the  indispen- 
nable  duty  to  put  the  existing  laws  into 
imme<liate  and  rigorous  execution,  and  de- 
nouncing those  who  neglected  to  do  so  as 
"enemies  of  the  Constitution ;"  no  slight 
nor  harmless  imputation  at  that  period,  nor 
one  which  any  magistrate  would  willingly 
incur.  In  fact,  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics  were  put  in  force  at  this  time, 
and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  with  even  more  than  the 
customary  ferocity,  as  a  design  to  bring 
in  the  Preten'ler  was  supposed  to  lurk  in 
every  Mass.  In  many  places  chapels  were 
shut  up,  priests  were  dragged  from  their 
hiding-places,  sometimes  from  the  very 
altars,  in  the  midst  of  divine  service, 
hurried  into  the  most  loathsome  dungeons, 
and  from  thence  banished  for  ever  from 
their  native  country 4  "  To  the  credit  of 
those  times,"  however,  observes  Brenan, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  "  it  must  be 

•  See  "Scnllv's  State  of  the  Penal  Law's"  p.  0n3. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  3:J4.  ^  ,     r.    1     XT.  »       t 

:  1  ur.y^    iicvicw.       Brenan  a    Eccl.    Ilht.    of 


remarked,  that  the  description  of  mis- 
creants usually  termed  priest-catchers  were 
generally  Jews  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  religion,  and  some 
of  them  assumed  even  the  character  of  the 
priesthood,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating 
themselves  more  readily  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  clergy.  The  most  notorious 
among  them  was  a  Portuguese  Jew, 
named  Gorzia  (or  Garcia).  By  means  of 
this  wretch  seven  priests  had  been  ap- 
prehended in  Dublin,  and  banished  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number,  two  wer« 
Jesuits,  one  was  a  Dominican,  one  a  Fran- 
ciscan, and  three  were  secular  priests.* 
These  last  were  probably  "  unregistered" 
priests  ;  or  else  had  not  taken  the  abjura* 
tion  oath,  which  was  then  legally  obliga- 
tory upon  them  all,  under  cruel  penalties. 
Indeed,  by  means  of  the  various  statutes 
made  against  them,  it  may  be  afllrmed 
generally  that  every  priest  in  Ireland, 
whether  regular  or  secular,  was  now 
liable  to  transportation  and  to  death ; 
because  out  of  one  thousand  and  eighty 
"registered**  priests,  only  thirty-three 
ever  took  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  re- 
mainder stood  firm,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  terrors  which  surrounded  them.* 

Although  the  rebellion  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  was  the  sole  pre- 
tence for  this  severity,  and  the  very 
same  law  which  banishes  Popish  priests 
prohibits  also  Dissenters  to  accept  of 
or  act  by  a  commission  in  the  militia 
or  array,  yet  so  partial  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  parliament,  that,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  ordered  the  former 
to  be  rigorously  prosecuted,  they  resolved, 
unanimously,  "that  any  i)erson  who  should 
commence  a  prosecution  against  any  of 
the  latter  who  had  accepted,  or  should 
accept  of  a  commission  in  tlie  array  or 
militia,  was  an  enemy  to  King  George 
and  the  Protestant  interest."  Thus,  of 
the  only  two  main  objects  of  the  same 
law,  its  execution  as  to  one  of  them  was 
judged  highly  meritorious,  and  it  was 
deemed  equally  culpable  even  to  attempt 
it  against  the  other;  though  the  law  itself 
makes  no  difference  between  them.  Such 
was  the  justice  and  consistency  of  our 
legislators  of  that  period. 

In  the  year  1719,  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
being  lord-lieutenent,  occurred  the  famous 
case  of  Sherlock  against  Annesley,  which 
provoked  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  into  a 
faint  and  impotent  assertion  of  their  privi- 
lej;cs,  ojKjned  up  once  more  the  whole 
question  between  English  dominion  and 
Irish  national  pretensions,  and  ended  in 
settling  that  question  in  favour  of  Eng- 
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lonJ ;  Fi'ttiii;;  it,  in  fact,  ili'finilivclj' 
rest  until  tliu  yitur  lTt>2. 

Tliat  cause  vat  triml  in  the  Irish  Cin 
of  Exeheiiutr,  between  Eatlier  Sherlock. 
anil  Jlnuriee  Anuesley,  in  wliii:]i  the  latter 
obtaincil  n  •icerce,  which,  on  an  a[ipi'al  ' 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords  wu  ivversi 
From  thia  sentence  Annesle;  apiK-alft  to 
the  Eiiittish  House  of  Lonla,  wIid  iiir 
finncd  the  juilfment  of  the  bitii  K: 
chequkT,  and  issuol  proccu  to  put  liiin 
into  ]ifis:!ession  of  thii  liti(;iile(l  pnipiTty. 
Either  filicriiKk  pclitiuiiuit  the  Iriilk  Lunls 
againiit  thu  usuriHil  ituthnrity  of  En^'lojiil, 
rad  thvj,  havinf  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
judgi-a,  rcM^TCil  that  they  would  suiiiwrc 
their  hnnour,  jiirisilictiun,  aud  privili'i^es, 
by  giviiif;  eneetunl  relief  to  tliupi>titiaiicr. 
ijhcrlodi  was  put  into  posmsiuii  Lgr  the 
SherifF  of  Kildiire;  an  injunction  iuBOil 
from  the  Court  uf  Exi;liequer  In  Irrlanil, 
pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  Euglisli 
Loph.  ciireL'tinK  liitn  to  restore  Annesley ; 
the  SliuriS  (let  his  nnme  l>e  honuareill), 
Alexander  Durrowes,  rcfuneil  obuiiieiiLe. 
He  was  protected  iu  a  cnutuniai'y  whii'h 
BO  iKilil/  eoiiltasts  the  wontt^i  servilii}^ 
of    thi-    ju<l|fu9,    by    the    Irisli   Limu, 


of  Irelniid,  her  hideiieiuient  pnrlia- 
mcnt,  anil  i>eculiar  juriwtiirlion.  Tliey 
went  further,  for  tlK'y  m^it  the  Irish 
Imriins  to  jail ;  but  the  kinj;  having  tlie 
a<ldn-ss  of  the  Irish  Lords  Iniil  before  the 
Kiij^lish  House,  the  latter  realUnueil  their 
piveeeilinfts.  and  Nuiiplieatiil  the  throne 
to  cnnfiT  siimc  mark  of  spvcial  favour  on 
the  Mjrvilv  jiulgvs,  whu,  in  rclitiiinishini; 
their  jurisilictii>u,  linil  U'tniyiHl  ilw 
liberties  of  tlieir  cnuniry.  An  Act  w.is 
at  once  passcil  in  the  Kn;;lish  rarliameiit, 
enacting  an<l  declarin^t  that  the  kiiif;, 
with  the  uilvice  of  iIk'  Lonls  and  Com- 
mons uf  Kntilland.  "halh  liiid  of  rl^hl,  unil 
ou)(lit  IU  have,  full  power  iniil  uutluiritv 
to  tiMke  laws  ami  statutes  of  sntlicieni 
foree  and  vnlidily  to  liiud  the  people  and 
the  kinploiu  of  Ireland. 

"Anii  1m  it  further  eiiai-tel  and  du- 
clari-ii,  i)y  the  authnrity  utorcaiil.  ih:ii 
the  lluu>e  uf  Liirth  uf  Ireluixl  have  luit, 
nor  of  rifiht  nu!;ht  tn  have,  any  jurisdiL'- 
tiou  to  juiliK,  alHnn,  or  reverAU  aiiy 
jud<[nient.  senteinTu,  or  decree.  Riven  or 
inaile  in  any  court  witliin  the  same  kiii;;- 
dom ;  and  that  all  i)nH:ccilliig«  lieforu  the 
laid  House  of  Lords,  upiui  any  such 
iudgment,  scnlvnee,  or  decree,  are,  and 
arc  hereby  duclared  to  be,  utterly  null 
and  void,  to   all  intents   and    puipiM^s 

lliis  Declaratory  Act  is  the  last  of  llic 
•CatulM  claiming  such  a  jurisdiction.  The 
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Irish  Partinuient  hod  to  submit  for  tba 
tiiuc  i  but  the  principles  of  Uolyneiut, 
Houn  after  enforced  with  far  greater 
|Ktwor  by  Swift.  wurkE>d  in  men's  minds, 
and  at  last  brought  forth  Cloud  and 
Grntian,  and  caused  the  array  of  the 
Volunteers  to  sjiriiig  out  of  the  earth. 
Once  mure,  however,  it  should  he  biiraa 
ill  mind  that  this  mnstttutional  question 
was  a  question  liclweeu  I'rutestant  Eng- 
land and  her  I'niteiitant  colony  aliinei 
and  that  the  Catholic  Irish  nation  ho-l  at 
that  time  iiu  more  favour  or  inilulRcnee  to 
hiipu  fur  at  the  hands  of  a  parliament  la 
Dublin  lluin  of  a  parliament  in  LumliM. 
The  Dei'larutnry  Act  di<l  not  pass  the 
Eii^liiih  Parliament  without  opposition, 
cnpucullly  in  the  Commons,  wheri>  Mr, 
l*itt  niaile  hini-iclf  conspicuous  by  his 
nrKUment  a!;aiust  iL  It  was  Un.iUy 
earriud  hy  141)  rotes  against  Hit.  Tlia 
Duke  uf  Lit>>ls,  in  the  Lords,  made  a 
IMnverful  protest  against  the  Wl,  but  ia 

In  the  s.ime  year,  ITin,  an  act  wu 
|Ki4se<l  in  the  Irish  rarlianieni  ■'  for 
IfrantinK  sumc  ease  and  indnlKCtice  to  tin 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  tliu  exercise  uf 
lliuir ri'ligiun."  The  Dukcof  Itullon,  ia 
his  speeuli,  was  pleased  to  cuinmenil  this 
ai't  most  warmly,  as  a  step  towiuvls  cod- 
siilidatiiiR  the  Protestant  interest  a<:ninK 
the  eonnnoi)  enemy.  The  dako  earnestly 
pleails  for  the  necessity  uf  union:  "in 
the  woriis,''  ho  says,  "of  ono  of  those 
excellent  bills  pnsseil  this  day — I  lucnnaa 
uuiim  in  interest  and  aflfcction  ainonjnt 
all  hit  majesty's  subjijcts."  The  TJevTHy 
did  not  even  leel  it  necessary  to  nay  ■■  ult 
his  iunje:ity's  Protiiitant  eubjccti,"  ktiuw- 
iuK  that  this  would  be  umlcrslooil ;  m 
lirnily  eMtabliiiheil  wan  the  Stare  maxiio, 
that  tlie  law  knows  nut  of  the  iixistcnco 
of  an  IriiJi  Calholie. 

The  year  isiil  is  nierniirahlp  for  the 
pulilicalioii  of  D.'un  Swift's  first  pamphlet 
on  Irii-h  affiilra— his  ■■  I'mtHOul  J\ir  ih  I  'a 
of  lrl„h  M.,R«/,irlHrfr  lie  had  now  iH-en 
f<ir  seven  years  Ilean  uf  i^t  Patrick's :  Iw 
li.td  witiieSHi^l  ilie  enai-tment  of  many  a 
iii'nal  law  u^Mini<t  Cath'illes :  n-iihin  hear- 
III;;  lit  his  own  deauery-hoiiM!  the  i'niles- 
laiit  moI>.  leil  im  by  jiria-l-eatrhtrt,  had 
dl■.l^'l,^"l  clerKynieu  in  their  rcsinients  cnrt 
•■r  iilisciire  cbajieU  amidst  the  lanienta- 
tiiins  of  iliC'ir  tielpless  Hocks,  bnt  huluid 
never,  in  any  of  his  numenius  writing 
nlleredn  syllable  of  rcinonsirance  ai;niiul 
l1ii:>  tyranny.  It  nii};lit  be  supposcil  that 
'  in  this  lirst  of  his  Tracts  rclaiin;;  to  on 
Irish  siilijeet,  and  a  subject,  too,  in  whidl 
people  of  all  reli-iiims  wero  deeply  in- 
terested, lie  mi^ht  delicately  convey  soma 
I  hint  that  neither  the  manufacturing  wx 
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anj  other  materud  interest  of  a  coantnr  on  account  of  to  croel  ami  uniost  a  sen- 
ooulil  be  promoted  or  dereloped  while  the  teni-e ;  which,  however,  is  fullr  executed 
inreat  mass  of  iu  people  were  held  in  upon  us  by  England,  with  further  addi- 
degradingftUTerr,  dijiquieted  in  their  pro-  tions  of  H^ur  and  seven t v.  for  the 
pertv.  and  outraged  in  their  persons  bj  greatest  part  of  our  boweU  and  ritals  is 
the  extraordinarr  laws  which  he  saw  in  extracted  without  allovrin^  U5  the  libertr 
operation  around  him.  But  not  one  word  of  spinning  and  wearing  them." 
(tf  all  this  does  he  write.  He  was  well  Swift  haul  not  ret  rentureJ  to  take  the 
enough  aware,  bowerer,  of  the  growing  leading  part  which  he  soon  after  bone  in 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  country  Irish  politics ;  nor  did  he  ever  take  any 
people ;  and  says  in  this  tract,  '*  Whoever  part  in  them  with  a  broadly  national  aim. 
travels  this  country,  and  observes  the  face  He  lived  at  that  time  very 'ma.*h  with  hii 
of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits,  am!  friends  Sheridan  and  Doctor  De!any ;  and 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  will  hardly  think  his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  wished  to  be 
himself   in   a   land    where   eith^   law,   considered  Englishmen.* 


religion, 
fessed." 


or  common  humanity  is  pro- 


The  Catholic  pe  'pie  remained  all  these 
yeara  perfectly  quiet  and  subdued.    In 


Again:  '^I  would  now  expostulate  alittle ,  them  all  national  aspiration  sev*med  dead; 
with  our  country  landlords,  who.  by  un- ;  so  that  the  numerous  euterprises  projected 
meamraUe  screwing  and  nu-king  their '  all  over  Europe  in  fa%vur  of  the  Prvtender 
tenants  all  over  the  kingdom,  have  already  ,  ncrer  coimted  upon  them.  One  of  these 
reduced  the  miserable  people  to  a  worse  j  enterprises  was  undertaken  by  the 
condition  than  the  peasants  in  France,  or  |  Spaniards  under  the  au<pices  of  CarJinol 
the  vassals  in  Germany  and  Poland ;  so .  Alberoni ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
that  the  whole  species  of  what  we  call  placed  in  command  of  a  ^^panish  squadron, 
substantial  farmers  wilL  in  a  very  few  to  effect  a  landing  somewhere  in  the 
years,  be  utterly  at  an  end."  British  Islands.    The  Irish  Catholics  re- 

It  is  very  singular,  also,  that  although  :  mained  quite  unmoved:  they  were,  in  the 


be  justly  attributes  the  decay  of  manufac- 
tures to  the  greedy  commercial  policy  of 
Kngl^nH  in  suppressing  the  woollen  trade 
and  other  branches  of  industry — and 
although,  at  the  miHnent  he  wrot^.  all  the 
island  was  ring^g  with  the  Sherlock-and- 
Annesley  case  and  the  Declaratory  Act. 
this  future  author  of  the  Drapier  s  Letters 
never  thinks  of  suggesting  that  laws  for 


piveming  Irelxmd  shouM  be  made  in  Ire- 
Ian- i.  in  oriler  that  the  English  monopo- i  pe^.-' immend  to  them  to  keep  a 
li*:?  might  no  longer  have  the  power  of  ;  eye   upon   the  Papists  ;    '•  since 


words  of  Mr  Plow  Jen.  **  sternly  loyaL' 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  they 
were  utterly  pri>strate.  ho|ieless.  and  in- 
different ;  and  If  they  hail  been  otherwise, 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  would 
have  been  enough  to  repel  them  from  any 
cause  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  leafier. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  lord-licutonant, 
proroguetl  the  session  of  Parliament,  and 
in  his  speech  was  pleasetl  particularly  to 

watohful 
I   liave 


ruiiiini?  our  country  bv  their  own  laws,  i  reason  to  believe,"  savs  he.  **  that  the 
It  «i-em*  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  number  of  p«ipish  priests  is  daily  increas- 
prtteiiaion  on  the  part  of  Irish  patriots:  inir  in  this  kinglom.  and  already  far  ex- 
tbou.;h,  that  the  dean  very  well  knew  the .  cee-ls  wliat  by  the  indulsrence  of  the  law 
nature  of  the  grievanvvs  he  omiplains  of. ;  is  allowed.*'  The  members  of  Parlianient, 
is  evident  fn)in  his  savage  sarcasm  alxiut  [  in  times  of  recess,  and  when  they  were  at 
the  late  of  Arachne.  Ireland  was  becom-  ;  their  country-seats,  must  have  followed  the 
ing  covere*!  with  herds  of  sheep,  to  pro-  j  viceroy's  e3Lliortatii»n,  and  kept  a  watchful 
dure  wool  for  the  English  market,  while  ;  eye  uj>on  the  Papisis  :  for  the  horror  and 
Eoiriii^h  laws  prevented  its  manufacture ;  alarm  of  the  Proiesiant  interest  be^-'ame 
at  h'^nie.  I  more  violent  than  ever  before :  and  when 

"The  fable,  in  Ovid,  of  Arachne  and  Parliament a<sem]>Ieil,  in  17i'o,  it  w:is in  an 
Pallas,  is  to  this  pur|K>se:  The  goddess  excellent  frame  of  mind  to  do  battle  with 
had  heard  of  one  Ara/hne,  a  young  virgin.  I  the  common  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Grafton, 

Parliament,    recommended 


meetmg 


very  famous  for  spiiming  and  weaving :   on 

they  both  me:  upon  a  trial  of  skill :  and  i 

Pailas  findiiig  herself  almost  equaJJeil  in  '■ 

her  own  art.  slung  with  rage  and  envy.  ■ 

knocke*!  her  rival  down,  turne<l  her  into 

a  ppider,  enjoining  her  to  spin  and  weave , 

forever  out  of  her  own  Iwwels,  and  in  a  "  »a.'es  of  your  icitt:r>.  ■ 

Terv-niirrow  compass,.  I  confess  that,   «i;  rii^'i'^lf '^JliL  .,  a„  Easu^hm..,.. 

from  a  boy,  1  always  pitied  poor  Aracnne,    1,^^^  always  be«u  many  En^'Usnaicn  of  tiis  species 

aod  could  never  heartily  love  the  goddess,   in  in^iimd. 


•  In  remonst rating  Triih  Mr.  Trpe  on  "having 
madi'  no  di^.ijioii'-n  y\  lii>  k-ttcr«  l-etwttru  thr,-  tuff- 
li.sh  j:<ii:n.-  vf  this  kiii^Joiii  ami  t:.i:  *av.i-'c  old 
lri«h."  Swift  a  Ms.  "  l>r  I)vl4iiy  cj::.e  t.i  \iMt  me 
rliree  days  a::.»  •ix  j-i:rjM»<e  to  cotriplaln  of  those  pa*- 

iiclany  was  the  .-"fn  I'f  a  con- 
pure  lrL*h  breed,  at  oiitv  tin>k 

'ihere 
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•CTpral  new  laws—"  pBTtlculMly  fur 
preventing  more  cfft'Cliially  the  duel inp  of 
tlioic  in  Ivini:  upalii^t  iKipmh  priuiti,"  uid 
tho  miinlkTs  liaJ  (n^nemlly  liTuu(;ht  tu 
town  siiiH.'kin);  tuica  illuatratini;  tliu 
audKity  of  tbeic  outlawed  n.-ulesiiutivii, 
in  cclcliriiting  tLeir  vurahip,  ■uinctiiues 
CTcn  ID  the  ui>en  ilay.  It  vtt  full  tiiuu, 
tbcy  aaitl,  to  take  dceUire  DioaiurcB. 

And  in  truth,  tlie  anient  zeal  and  eon- 
■tani'y,  utterly  unkiiuwo  ti)  fear,  of  the 
Iriuli  Calholio  priuhtd  iluritiit  thut  whole 
eecilury,  are  aa  a>imiruble  in  tliu  vyea  of 
all  just  and  impartiHl  men  a»  tiivy  were 
abuiniuiible  and  nionsliuuii  iu  tbeeyesuf 
the  I'rotislanl  interest.  They  ofieu  hud 
to  traverse  the  sea  between  Ireland  iind 
Frante,  iu  iisiiing  stn&ekii,  and  diii^uidiit 
as  li»herinun,  eurryinjit  eoinmunivatiunii  to 
or  from  Itome,  reijuired  by  tlie  law«  uf 
their  chutcii,  tliouiili  they  knew  that  on 
their  return,  if  diwoverml.  the  penally 
wai  the  itenully  uf  liiKh  treiuon,  that  is 
death.  Wlien  in  Ireland,  lliey  liuil  often 
to  lurk  in  eaves,  and  make  fatiKubi); 
journey ».  never  sure  that  the  jirieAt- 
hiuilurs  v.'.'re  not  on  tiiejr  trail ;  yet  all 
ttuii  they  braved  witii  a  muraKC  which,  in 
any  other  cuum.',  woulil  have  been  rockleiu 
deiperuiiiHi.  'i'liu  tl[i;tlishi.-ulonlsiaeutitil 
not  eoinprehenil  nueh  i-liivalrotu  devotion 
at  all ;  iiiiil  eoutii  ileviiie  no  other  theory 
to  aceuuiit  for  it  than  that  llicae  iirieata 
tnui't  be  eoutinually  iilottinjt  witii  loreif;n 
CalliolicB  to  overthrow  llie  I'roteslant  in- 
terest, and  plunder  tifiu  of  their  newlj-- 
gotteu  estates.  This  was  the  secret  lernir 
th'il   alwaya   urged    them    upon    frefb 

Accordingly,  a  scries  of  resolutions  was 
uKTCcd  iii>on  and  reported  by  iliu  Com- 
mons ;  that  Popery  luul  inereaieit,  iwrily 
owintt  to  the  many  Bhifts  and  ileviees  tlie 
priests  had  for  evailing  the  lawn,  luirllj' 
owini;  to  the  ne!;ieet  of  inapstrutcs  in  not 
searehinf;  tiicm  out  and  puiiiihinf;  them — 
that  "it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  tlie  I'ni- 
tiutanC  interest  that  any  person  married 
to  a  popieli  wife  shiiiild  bear  any  otHee  or 
employment  utiiler  his  inajesly."  Tliis 
measure  was  Tliiin^ht  nredfu],  uun^tnuch 
■a  Mime  ma(;istTutes.  having  married 
Catholies,  were  ubicrved  to  l>e  remiss  in 
takinj;  inforiuatioiu  agunst  their  wives' 
confessors,  kniiwing  that  they  would  have 
no  peace  in  their  house  aflerwards.  'Hie 
resolutions  further  rceoinniendefl,  that  no 
conctri  (to  the  Llstablished  Chureh)  should 
l3e  capable  of  any  office,  nor  prai;tisc  as 
•olicitor  or  attorney  for  Kcven  years  afli 
hit  conversion,  nor  "  unless  he  brings 
certificate  of  having  received  the  sacr 
ment  thrice  in  every  year  during  the  said 
term  i"  further,  that  alf  converta  aliould 


duly  enroll  their  certificates  of  ci 
in  the  pro)ter  olBce.  On  the  basia  of  thcM 
resolutions  a  bill  was  prepared ;  and  th« 
lan(;ua|(e  and  behaviour  of  I'arliament  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  even 
more  vindictive  and  atroeinus  than  had 
ever  been  witnessed  before,  even  in  an 
Irish  legislature.  Une  of  the  most  zealona 
prciniotera  of  this  bill,  in  a  laboured  speech, 
informed  the  House,  that  of  all  countriet 
wherein  the  reformed  religion  prevailed, 
Sweden  was  observed  to  be  most  free  from 
ilioae  irreconcilable  enemies  to  all  Fro- 
lesiant  govcmmenlt,  the  Catholic  priests ; 
and  that  this  happy  exemption,  so  needful 
to  the  l'n>le8tant  interest,  was  obtained  by 
a  wholesome  practieo  which  prevailed  in 
tltat  fortunate  land,  namely,  the  practice 
of  oalraiiiiij  all  ^lopisli  priests  wlio  were 
found  tliero.  A  clause  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  new  bill.*  It  passed 
both  Houses,  and  was  pre^enleil  on  the 
IStli  of  November  to  the  IJukeof  Urnfton, 
with  an  uanHiit  requeHt  tliat  hi*  Urace 
"  would  reconuuend  the  sunie  in  the  moat 
I'fTei'tUHl  manner  to  Ills  niujeety."  UU 
(iraee  was  pleased  to  TCturu  this  un«wer: 
"  I  have  so  much  at  heart  a  inatli'T  wliich 
[  recommended  to  tlto  coiiiideration  ilf 
I'arliament,  at  the  l>e|!:iniiiii[;  of  this 
session,  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
dejH-nd  upon  a  due  regard,  on  iny  part,  to 
what  is  ilesircil."'  With  the  Duke's  re- 
commendation the  hill  was,  as  usual,  for- 
warded to  England.  Ko  objection  to  it 
had  occurreil  eitlier  to  his  Grace,  or  to 
any  jievr  or  commoner  in  Ireland ;  but  an 
Irish  agent  in  ITrHiice  presented  a  mem- 
orial on  the  Btibject  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  then  ntgent.  The  two  nalioni 
were  at  peace,  and  Cardinal  t'lcury, 
French  prime  minister,  hail  considcrablu 
influence  with  Mr  Waljiole.  A  streng  re- 
pre'sentalioil  was  mailc  by  onler  of  Klcuiy 
against  the  new  liill.t  As  it  lias  never 
suite<l  Ilritieh  policy  that  its  measures  in 
Ireland  sliould  Ix'i'unie  (lie  subject  of  dis- 
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of  the  c 
reputation  for  liberality  has 
taiuiHl),  the  Council  disapjiroved  the  bill; 
and  this  WAS  tbo  lirst  bceusiuii  on  which 
any  jtcnal  law  against  Catholics  luet  with 
such  an  obitacle  in  Kiigland.  Sohm 
writers  on* Irish  history  Imve  been  in- 
ctineii  to  ca|ry  this  failure  of  so  alrocioua 
a  bill  to  the  (K<llt  of  human  nature ;  and 
Mr.  I'lowtlen,  after  narrating  the  French 
Interposition,  says,  with  his  usual  amiable 
credulity,  "  but  surely  it  needed  no  Gallic 
interference,"  &c. 
At  any  rate,  the  bill  was  lost.    The  de- 
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pendence  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of 
England  saved  the  Catholics  for  once  from 
at  least  one  ignominious  outrage.  But 
there  were  alieadj  laws  enough  in  ex- 
istence to  satisfy,  it  might  be  thought,  the 
most  sanguinary  Protestantism. 

His  Grace  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  his 
speech  to  that  Parliament,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  in  order  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  fayoiuite  bill,  gave  them 
to  understand,  **  that  it  miscarried  merely 
by  its  not  having  been  brought  into  the 
House  before  the  session  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced." And  after  earnestly  recommend- 
ing to  them,  in  their  several  stations,  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
he  added,  ^'that,  in  his  opinion,  that 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  laws  against  popish 
priests ;  and  that  he  would  contribute  his 
part  towards  the  prevention  of  that  grow- 
ing evil,  by  giving  proper  directions  that 
such  persons  only  should  be  put  into  the 
commissions  of  the  peace  as  had  dis- 
tigguuhed  themselves  by  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  interest." 

Everybody  knew  what  that  meant — in- 
creased vigilance  in  hunting  down  clergy- 
men, and  in  discovering  and  appropriating 
the  property  of  laymen  ;  nor  is  their  any 
reason  to  think  that  his  Grace's  exhorta- 
tions were  addressed  to  unwilling  cars. 
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Swift  ftnd  Wood's  Copper. — Drapier's  Letters. — 
Claim  of  I  nd<f  pendence. —  Primate  Boulter. — 
5w:ft  popular  with  the  Catholics. — His  feeiin;;  to- 
wards Catholics. — Desolati'.n  of  tlie  country. — 
Uack-reut«. —  At>«enteeism. —  Great  Distress.  — 
Swifi'a  modest  JProposaL — Death  of  George  L 

While  the  Irish  Parliament  was  so  earn- 
estly engaged  in  their  measures  against 
popish  priests.  Dean  Swift,  who  had  lived 
in  great  quiet  for  three  or  four  years, 
writing  Gillliver's  Travels  in  the  country, 
eutldenly  plunged  impetuously  into  the 
tumult  uf  Irish  politics.  His  indignation 
was  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch— not  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  legislature  against 
Catholics,  but  by  Wood's  copper  halfpence. 
The  country,  he  thought,  was  on  the  verge 
of  ruin,  not  by  reason  of  the  tempest  of 
intolerance,  rapacity,  fraud,  and  cruelty, 
which  raged  over  it  on  every  side;  but  by 
reason  of  a  certain  copper  coinage  to  the 


amount  of  £108,000,  for  which  one  William 
Wood  had  taken  the  contract  and  received 
the  patent.  Here  was  the  crying  griev- 
ance of  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  history  of  this 
transaction  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
domain  of  rhetoric,  and  established  upon  a 
basis  of  fact.    A  great  scarcity  and  need 
of  copper  money  was  felt  in  Ireland ;  and 
this  is  not  denied  by  the  dean.    WiJliam 
Wood,  whom  Swift  always  calls,  "  hard- 
wareman  and  bankrupt,"  but  who  was,  in 
fact,  a  large  proprietor,  and  owner  or 
renter  of  several  extensive  iron  works  in 
England,*  proposed  to  contract  for  the 
supply  needed,  and  his  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted.   The  national,  or  rather  colonial, 
jealousy  was  at  once  inflamed;  and  al- 
ready, long  before  Dean  Swift's  first  letter 
on  the  subject,  the  two  Houses  had  voted 
addresses    to    the   crown,  accusing  tho 
patentee  of  fraud,  affirming  that  the  terms 
of  the  patent  had  been  infringed  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  coin,  and  that  its  circula- 
tion   would    be    highly    prejudicial    to 
the    revenue     and     commerce    of    the 
coimtry.      ITie    Commons,    with    great 
exaggeration,  declared  that  even  had  the 
terms  of  the  patent  bc*en  complied  with, 
the  nation  would  have   suffered  a  loss 
of  at  least  150  per  cent. ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  clamour  rested  on  partial  or  ignorant 
misrepresentation.    Wood's  coin  was  as 
good  as  any  other  copper  coinage  of  that 
day;  and  the  as.sertion  of  its  opponents 
(repeated  by  Swift),  that  the  intrinsic  was 
no  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  metal,  must  be  taken  Mith 
great  caution.    If  this  assertion  had  even 
been  true,  the  matter  would  have  been  of 
little  consequence,  because  when  coina;;e 
descends  below  gold  and  silver,  it  comes 
to  Ix?  only  a  kind  of  counters  for  the  con- 
venience of  exchange,  deriving  its  value 
from  the  sanction  of  the  government  which 
issues  it ;  and  being  receivable  in  i)aynient 
of  taxes,  it  has  for  all  its  puqMjses  the 
whole  value  which  it  den(;tes  on  its  face.f 
From  the  specimens,  however,  of  Wood's 
halfi>encepreservetl  in  the  British  Museum, 
&nd  jiiC'similcs  of  which  arc  given  in  some 
editions  of  fc^wift's  works,  it  is  clear  that 
the  coins  were  of  a  grxxlly  size,  and  with 
a  fair  impression  ;  and  by  an  a^say  made 
at  the  mint,  under  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
his  two  associates,  it  was  prove<l  that  in 
weight  and  in  fineness  these  coins  rather 
exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  conditions 

•  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  j^ir  Robert  Wolpole. 
t  The  present  base  coiiuit'e  of  ct-nt  and  thnc- 
ccnt  pieces  in  the  Lulled  MateK  it  an  example  of 
thiM.  It  is  intriiL-icaily  of  no  value  at  uil.  lK:in? 
coui]>oscd  of  the  viU-rt  of  ntctal ;  y^t  it  answers  ali 
the  purposes  of  small  ct.an^i,  without  hijurjr  to 
ani'body. 
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**  One  f^reat  merit  I  am  wore  we  hare 
which  those  of  JBnslish  birth  can  hare 
no  pretence  to  —  that  our  ancestors 
reduced  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience 
of  England,  for  which  we  hare  been 
rewarded  with  a  worse  climate— the  pri- 
Tilege  of  being  goremed  by  laws  to  which 
we  do  not  consent — a  rained  trule — a 
hoose  of  peers  without  jurisdiction — 
almost  an  incapacity  for  all  employ- 
ments, and  the  dread  of  Wood's  halfpence.** 
Rising  and  warming  as  he  proceeds,  he  at 
length  fairiy  declares,  ^In  this  point  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  English  ministers, 
and  I  i(-hoald  be  sorry  to  Icaire  it  in  their 
power  to  re<^lress  this  grievance  or  to  en- 
force it.  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
lias  given  me  a  surfeit.  The  remedy  is 
wholly  in  your  own  hands ;  and  therefore 
I  hare  digressed  a  little  in  order  to  refresh 
and  continue  that  spirit  so  seasonably 
raised  among  you.  and  to  let  yon  see  that 
by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  nations, 
and  of  your  country,  you  are,  and  ought 
to  be.  as  free  a  people  as  your  brethren  in 
England.** 

For  printing  this  letter,  E[arding,  the 
printer,  was  prosecuted ;  but  when  the  in- 
dictment against  him  was  sent  up  to  the 
Dublin  grand-jury,  every  man  of  them  had 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  another  letter,  en- 
titled '*  Seasonable  Advice  to  the  Grand- 
Jory,"  &c  which  it  seems  they  took  to 
heart,  for  they  threw  out  the  bill.  A  pro- 
clamation was  then  issued  from  the  Castle 
offering  a  reward  for  discovery  of  the 
author,  and  signed  by  Lord  Carteret,  then 
Ticeroy.  Everj'body  knew  the  autlior ; 
but  public  spirit  in  Dublin  was  then  so 
hJsh  and  inflamed  that  the  government 
could  not  venture  to  arrest  the  Dean.  On 
the  ver>'  day  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
he  publicly  taunted  Carteret  at  the  /^reV 
with  thus  persecuting  a  poor,  honest 
tradesman,  as  he  called  "the  Drapierf* 
abiding.  "^  I  suppose  your  lordship  exr>ects 
a  statue  in  <ropper  for  this  service  you  have 
done  to  Wood."  In  short,  the  cause  of 
the  halfpence  was  utterly  lost:  nobotly 
Would  take  them  or  touch  them  ;  the  En- 
glish government  had  to  withdraw  the 
patent;  William  Wood  turned  his  old 
copper  to  some  other  use  in  the  hardware 
line ;  but  received  from  the  English  Go- 
vernment a  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  for 
eight  years.* 

Fr  Min  this  time  the  Dean  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Ireland ;  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  shopkeepers  and  tradespeople.  The 
Drapier  was  a  sign  over  hundreds  of  shops ; 
the  Drapier  was  an  honoured  toast  at  all 
merry-makings  ;  and  precisely  as  he  grew 
•  Coxe,  Life  of  Walpola. 


I  in  populsrity  in  Ireland,  he  became  a  more 
I  intolerable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  kinir's 
!  servants  in  that  country,  and  especially  of 
Primate  Boulter.  Boulter  was  appoin:e>i 
Primate  in  this  very  year,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  letters  published  in  his  elaborate 
correspondence  shows  the  extreme  un- 
easiness with  which  that  devoted  servant 
of  the  English  interest  and  doer  of  **  the 
king's  business**  regarded  the  spirit 
aroused  bv  the  common  resentment  of  all 
the  people  of  all  religions  and  races  against 
the  copper  of  Wood.  He  says  in  this 
letter :  **  I  find  by  my  own  and  others' 
inquiries  that  the  people  of  every  religion, 
country,  and  party  here,  are  alike  set 
against  W(.x>d*s  halfpence,  and  that  their 
agreemen:  in  this  has  had  a  very  unhappy 
injfluence  on  the  state  of  this  nation,  by 
bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists 
and  Jacobites  and  the  Whigs,  who  before 
had  no  correspondence  with  them :  so  that 
'tis  questionable  whether,  if  there  were 
occasion,  justices  of  the  peace  could  be 
found  who  would  be  strict  in  disarming 
Papists."  For  the  next  eighteen  years 
this  Primate  Boulter  was  the  real  gover- 
nor of  Ireland.  Thirteen  times  in  that 
period  he  was  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
and  as  he  had  the  full  confidence  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  was  fully  imbued  with  that 
minister's  well-known  principle  (the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  all  could  be  done  by 
intrigue  and  corruption),  we  find  him 
really  dictating  to  successive  viceroys  of 
Ireland,  and  also  warning  the  English 
Government  from  time  to  time  who  were 
the  persons  in  Ireland  who  deserve.1  en- 
couragement and  employment  as  the 
"  king's  servants."  an«i  who  they  were 
that  merited  reprobation  as  the  -kinir's 
enemies."  who  obstructed  him  in  doing 
the  king's  business.  It  is  nee<lless  to 
observe  that  he  bei^-ame  instantly  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Dean  Swift,  and  more  than  once 
cautioned  the  ministry  against  whatever 
representations  might  come  from  that 
quarter.* 

Whaher  Swift  so  intendetl  or  not,  he 
became,  in  fact,  hinhly  popular  with  the 
Catholics  of  the  kiiiirdom.  Not  that  he 
ever  spoke  of  them  without  disdain  and 
aversion.  '*  The  Popish  priests."  says  he, 
**are  all  renisiercil,  and  without  jkt- 
mission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  granted) 
they  can  have  no  successors."  (lAtie.r 
concerning  Sacramental  Test.)  In  short, 
whenev(;r  he  does  allude  to  them  at  all.  it 
is  always  with  a  view  of  intimating  that 
he  has  no  appeal  to  make  to  t/tem^  not 
regarding  them  as  a  part  of  the  nation.  In 
the  famous  jirosecuted   letter  itself— al- 

•  Letter  datcl  10th  Feb.,  1725,  from  the  Primats 
to  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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thdUiih  it  \*  a(1<ire»ed  **To  the  Whole  Lou^rh  Ramor,  the  conrenation  of  StdU. 

I'lMple  of    Irt-lund** — he    takes  occasion  ami  the  ''blessings  of  a  countiy  Utt^ 

thua»  to  re|K.'l  one  of   the  assertions  of  which  he  deseribes  to  be 

W.hkI  :--  That  the  Papi*t»  have  entered  ..  y^^  ,^„,  ^, ^^j, 

int(»  an   association  ai;uinst  his  coin,  al-  jiu  Iiuiiiiii  letters, 

thuu^h  it  be  notoriuusiy  known  that  r/iry  Nuc  teen  by  your  betters.** 

never  oiu-e  offcrinl  to  iiir  in  the  matter;-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  g^f ^  ^^^^  ^  England, 


In   his^^addri^H,  then     to    the    -_  Whole  but  l»efore  he  went  Primate  Boulter  wrota 


imnnluc  ion  of  that  |KTih.usiH>pperwas  -.  The  general  report  is  tliat  Dean  Sirift 
to  U.  so  faia  to  he  rroiestants.  it  couU  .j^^j  ^^^  Englkiid  in  a  little  time,  and 
not  U;  -.hhI  fnr  them.  .Moix..,ver,  the  Nutl  ^,^.  ,j^,  ,^^^  question  his  endeavours  to  mis- 
•s>erti..u  of  Ireland  s  nght  to  indeiK'n-  n-pn-seni  his  majesty's  frienda  here  wher- 
dence  i.le;i>..l  them  well,  fhey  knew,  it  ^.,.;,,  ^e  finds  an  opiM»rtunity.  But  he  is 
IS  true,  that  they  were  not  for  the  pivsi^nt  .^  ^^.„  k„„^„  „  }^\^^  „  ^1,^  disturbances 
ij.insidere.1  as  ;ictive  citizens ;  yet  UMn?  ^e  has  been  the  f..nienter  of  in  this  king- 
live  to  «.ne.»  tliey  also  felt  that  if  the  .,.,„,  ^^^^  ^.^.  ^^e  under  no  fear  of  his 
heavy  pris*u^.  of  British  domination  w.re  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^^.^ve any  of  his  majesty*. 
t,iiie  taken  off,  thev  or  their  ehiKlren  could  f^j^i^f^i  .^rvanis  by  aiivthing  that  is 
..ot  fat  to  assort  for  themselves  a  FLvog-  known  to  come  from  him';  but  we  could 
niA.l  phuv  111  a  new  I^l^h  nation  I  p  to  ^j,^  ^.,„,^,  ^^.^  ^^^  had  to  what  shall  be 
the  pres..iit  date,  the  Irish  La tholie  ir.^^  attempted  on  vour  side  tlie  water." 
holders  votiM  at  elc^.-iions  to  Parliament  j^^,  \^^^^^^^  \^\\x\,-^\  event  of  much  con- 
(ihough  their  suffrage  was  cramp.^  by  .equencv  iK-cumnl  in  Ireland  during  the 
tilths,  and  they  could  only  vote  for  a  Pr.|.  ^^^^^  ri-mainder  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
teMan  eaiuli.lale).  and  they  could  still  ^^„  accounts  of  that  period  represent  the 
make  their  wvight  Mt  m  the  scale  either  ^.^^^^^^^  ^  ^j^j^i  ^^^,^^  i„  {jji^erv  and 
of  W  hig  or  lory,  ei  her  m  favour  of  the  j;,,^,;  g^jf,-,  J„  j^j^.  ^^acts  and  let- 
kiiig^serv.iiitsorthe  kings  enemies,  as  ,^„  j^,^  ^  ,»ainfullv  vivid  picture  of 
i)r.  Houllerc:dU^lthcmresIKVtlvelv.  No  ^^^^  desolation  of  the  rural  districts, 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  primate  Ixgan  j,^  i^^^^^^  often  the  wanton  and  utter 
to  y.ew  with  gn>at  alarm  a  cj.nmiumty  of  aestru.iinn  of  timl»er,  which  had  left  bare 
f.vlIn^Ml^.^mglKnw.vn  the  Catholics  and  ,„^,  hiinLTV-hx.king  great  regions  that 
either  of  the  Protestant  parties,  and  he  j^^^j  ^^^  j-^,;.,,.  ^„,.^^i  ^.j^^  ancient  woods. 
MKui  ca^t  about  for  a  nmtHly.  and  found  ^-^,^    proprietors,    un.ler     the    varioui 

**"5'v         o    •*.                                   I        *  confiscations,  had  always  felt,  in  those 

IKmu    Swift    was    never    ojH'nly    at-  ,.^^,,  ^^   revolutions,  that  their  posses- 

tacked    by    the     primate,    but  he    had  ^:^„,  ^.^^^  ^^jj  ^y  a  precarious  temwe^ 

bein    for    some  years   subKvt.M   to  the  there  might  at  an v  moment  be  a  new  con- 

i^py.M-stem,    which    is     always     so    es-  fiscation.  or  a  new  resumption  ;  therefore, 

Si-ntial   uii  arm    of    l•.llgl^h    govenneiit  as  the  woods  would  bring  in  their  value  at 

m  livland,  aii.l  had  found  it  lu^vssary  to  ,^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^^  j^.„^^,  ^.niorsclesslv,  and 

us..  j:reat    prei-autions   m   s.vunn-    his  ^,fj^„  ,^,,;j  ^,  ^  ^^^  j^ifle  for  the  skke  of 

iiiaiiUMripts.a«wellashisonlmary  K-iters.  .^^^,^  n-advmonev.    It  has  been  already 

fn.i,i  the  vigilant. ;*pionage  of  the  govern-  ^^^.^^  ,j,^^^  ^\^^^  et.mmissioners  of  confls- 

mentt     When  WikMs  jiateiit  was  with-  .^^^^j  ^^^^^^,«  j„  ^^       William'*  time* 

drawn,  and  all  apprehensums  were  over  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  destruction  of  the  ft)rest8  as 

coiuernini:  the  half  iK'nnies.  he  was  de-  ^^jj^ovious  loss  to  the  nation.    They  esti- 

slnm^  to  withdraw  for  a  while  fn>m  the  ^^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^„^  ^^,^,^  i„  ^erry  trees  to 

capi  al  an.  fr.>iiitheueighU»uriiiHHlof  Dr.  ^^^^  value  of  Xl'O.iXh)  had  been  cut  down 

Boult.Tsdetirtives,  and  w^nt  to  the  quiet  ,^  ,^,.,,r,,ve,l:  on  another  estate  £27.000 

ixmat  of  guilea.  in  the  C  ount V  C  avan.  ^^,^,^       ;^,,j   j„   ^,„,^    ^^,„    ,, 

u  ^'^^^"T*  P*"' r^^^'ir '^''" ^''^^^  l^^^^^^^  -Those on  whom  the  contiscatetl  estates 

Here  he  tinished  "  Ou  liver,     which  had  ^^^.^,  ^^^.„  Ustowed,  or  their  agents,  have 

been  susIK.l^U^l  for  a  while   and  prL.i>;iroil  .^     ^^^^.  ^^  ^j^^^             ^^e  most 

it  for  the  press ;  enjoying,  by  the  ^ho^'  of  ^^j^.^^,  p^tlis,*ihat  large  ti^s  have  been 

•  IMmle  Uoolte r  write,  lo  the  Anrhbi*hop  .>f  iL^J^  ^^^ "  *"J   «»^^J    n'^tvl'^^niL'^i*;! 

CwtcrbiirT :  "  Tlieie  arc  riobabiy  In  thu  kinfUom  The  consequence  of  all  this  waiiton  w  asta 

•re  Panlau  al  leest  to  one  l*nMeft:«ii.**    ThU  wms  .  ..    >      . 

tatto  mrlTS.  «  See  thdr  rtpoit  at  the  end  of  MacGeostiegaBls 

•  iMBsa'kLJfieff twills  8lr  Waller BeoU's life.  Ubtonr 
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•noQ  lamentably  obaerrable  in  the 
of  thia  once  wdl-vooded 
islaadt*  wbere  in  Dean  Swift's  time  it 
•would  liare  been  impossible,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  find  timber  either  for  diipbaUding 
or  for  the  hooaes  of  the  people. 

The  condition  of  the  farmers  and 
labouring  people  was  extremely  hard  in 
the  latter  years  of  this  reign.  As  Catho- 
lics were  sabjectei-  to  serere  restr'u'tions 
if  they  lired  in  trading  or  manofac taring 
towns,  their  only  resoorce  was  to  become 
tenants  for  short  terms,  or  at  will,  to  an 
alien  and  hostile  race  of  landlords,  and 
this  at  most  oppressire  rents.  **  Another 
great  calamity,**  says  Swift,*  ''  is  the  ex- 
orbitant raising  of  the  rent  of  lands. 
Upon  the  detennination  of  all  leases  made 
bdfore  the  year  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks 
he  has  bat  indifferently  improved  his 
estate  if  he  has  only  doubled  his  rent-roll. 
Farms  are  screwed  up  to  a  rack-rent; 
leases  granted  but  for  a  small  term  of 
years ;  tenants  tied  down  to  hard  condi- 
tions, and  discouraged  from  cultivating  the 
lands  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  the  certainty  they  have  of  the  rent 
being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  their 
lease  proportionably  to  the  improvements 
they  shall  make.  Thus  it  is  that  honest  in- 
dustry is  restrained ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave 
to  his  landlord ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  can 
cover  his  family  with  a  coarse  homespun 
frieze.**  Another  of  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  Dean  is  the  prevalence  of  ab- 
senteeism, which  carried  over  to  England, 
according  to  his  estimate,  half  a  million 
sterling  of  Irish  money  per  anrnaii,  with 
no  return.  Another  still  was  the  propen- 
sity of  proprietors  to  turn  great  tracts  of 
land  into  sheep  pastures,  wMch,  of  course, 
drove  away  tenants,  increased  the  wretch- 
ed competition  for  farms,  and  still  more 
increased  rents.  It  was  this  which  made 
Swift  exclaim,  with  his  bitter  humour, 
**  Ajax  was  mad  when  he  mistook  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  his  enemies ;  but  we  shall 
never  be  sober  till  we  are  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking."  To  all  these  miseries  must 
be  added  the  decay  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, caused  directly  by  the  jealous  and 
greedy  commercial  policy  of  England ; 
and  this  grievancepressed  quite  as  heavily 
upon  the  Protestant  as  on  the  Catholic. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  system  of 
English  rule  in  Ireland,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  given  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
fits  with  great  accuracy  and  with  even 
heavier  aggravations  at  this  day.  The 
absentee  rents  are  now  ten  times  as  great 
in  amount  as  they  were  then ;  and,  al- 
thou)2:h  the  prohibition  against  exporting 
woollen  cloth  is  now  no  longer  in  force, 

*  "  Tbe  pntr***  miserable  state  of  IreUiML" 


yet  iu  effect  has  been  perpetuated  so 
thoroughlythat  the  Irish  donotnow,as  they 
did  then,  even  manufacture  woollen  cloth 
for  home  consumption.  In  the  year  1 723  a 
petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  from 
the  woollen  draper? ,  clothiers,  and  weavers 
of  Dublin,  setting  ?brth  the  decay  and  al- 
most destruction  of  their  industry,  the 
sore  distress  and  privations  of  thousands 
of  families  that  had  once  lived  comfortably 
by  prosecuting  these  trades,  and  asking  for 
inquiry  and  relief.  But  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, absolutely  controlled  by  an  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council,  was  quite  incapable  of 
applying  any  remedy ;  so  the  affairs  of 
trade  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
at  the  close  of  this  reign  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  destructive  famine — that 
scourge  which  foreign  domination  has 
made  so  familiar  to  Ireland.  It  was  in 
1729  that  Swift  wrote  and  published  his 
**  Modest  Proposal  **  for  relieving  the  mis- 
eries of  the  people  by  cooking  and  eating 
the  children  of  the  poor — a  piece  of  the 
fiercest  sarcasm,  steeped  in  all  the  concen- 
trated bitterness  of  his  soul ;  which, 
however — so  grave  is  the  irony — has  been 
sometimes  taken  by  foreign  writers  as  a 
serious  project  of  relief. 

King  George  died  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1727,  just  after  settling  the  preliminaries 
of  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  and  Spain, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  signed  at 
Seville  (but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Em- 
peror) by  the  Ministers  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  Thus  our  exiles  on  the 
continent  were  deprived  for  a  time  of  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  their  hereditary 
enemies  on  the  field.  But  further  oppor- 
tunities were  happily  to  arise  for  them. 
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Lord  Carteret  lord-llcatenant. — Primate  Boulter 
ruler  of  Ireland. — Hlu  policy. — Catholic  Address. — 
Not  noticed. — Papists  deprived  of  elective  fran- 
chise — Insolence  of  the  '•  Ascendency." — Famine. 
—  Emigration  — Dorset  lord-li>-utenant. — A^rita- 
tion  of  Dissenters. — Sacramental  Test. — Swift's 
virulence  against  the  Dissenters. — Boulter's  policy 
to  extirpate  Papists. — Rajre  a{;ralnst  the  Catho- 
lics.— Dehatcs  on  money  bills  — "  Patriot  Party.'* 
— Duke  of  Devonshire  lord- lieu  tenant  — Corrup- 
tion.— Another  famine. — Berkely. — English  com- 
mercial pulley  in  Ireland. 

The  accession  of  George  II.  occasioned 
no  great  excitement  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Cartefet  was  continued  as  lord -lieutenant, 
but  the  corrupt  and  domineering  church- 
man, Primate  Boulter,  a  fit  instrument  of 
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the  oiliuu*  nilnlitcr.  Sir  Robert  Walpolc, 
Mill  iHrwu-d  tlie  miurM!  of  guTcrnmcnt, 
and  always  to  tliu  Runiu  end — iho  ili'prva- 
sion  nail  di«.iiuragi.-nK'iit  of  tliu  I'utriut 
pany,  aa  tliu  aucniir*  uf  Iritli  tcgisla- 
tWc  iiidcin'inlcncv  I>C)tan  lo  Iw  tunucil, 
tbo  ii>iii]ilute  iitaUi>ilimi.-nt  of  En^liali 
■oviTviiiiity,  and  Ihe  etcroul  diviiiuti 
of  Iri»li  aod  English,  uf  CaEliulic   and 

TIk-  IK.-V  kinit  harl  arquircd  a  rcputatlnn 
fur  a  i-L'riaiiidi<;.'n;i-iif  lilieralily  aiut  tuln-- 
anci.\Riiiii<ii-ciillu>11riit Gourde aiiuliail  be- 
fwv  iKVUuiin);  kinj;  uf  Englaml ;  U-causu, 
in  thk-  i.>ii!ftiiral  (lixninkiiis  in  Ucrmaiiy.  tin.' 
Catliidii:  Tvliiiiim  wan  fivvlf  tolcraluit.  and 
not  »u1iJLi-tnl  to  tlio  lavaipi  peaaltica  and 
humiliiiliiieiuthit  which  innde  ihat  wur- 
riilp  iiliiiii'l  impiiMhlu  in  Irvland.  Tho 
Irbh('nlti'ilIi-><.[hL'ivfon.'.whvD  thcyuun^ 
kliit;  inuiiiitud  tlie  tliruiio.  (.'cnivivnl 
eertahi  ik-lruiiwhopc*  of  a  nla'cation  in 
tlw  I'Liial  Cwle.  Thoy  w«rp  Miil  «mart- 
injc  un>k-r  thu  lath  uf  tlu:  I'uiivry  lawi. 
wtdch  iiad  never  jvt  licim  *»  rruvlly  laiil 
on  a»  ilurhu  Ihu  iviKn  of  Gturfn;  (he 
¥it»t ;  liut  an  (hoy  n.im'mbvrcd  ttiat  the 
twii  la^l  anil  h'Tcivx  uf  llii-ic  law*  wurc 
•aid  til  liHvo  Uvn  fnactvil  aa  a  pnniahmeDt 
fur  tiii'ir  iK>;;ltx-t  in  nut  haviii);  aildriiHinl 
QiKvn  Aniu.'  un  huTrumintc  to  the  thrMH'. 
tbuy  wi-rv  now  indnwil  to  think  liwy 
•honldaviiidgivinKtliolikuaffunix.'  un  ilu' 
pivivnt  auniiii-iou*  wiratiun.  An  liambli' 
vuni;r.itului(iry  a>U)iv«s  was  tb(.-Kfiin>  jirv- 
paivil.  tittifyiiii;  unalicrahlu  luj'alty  and 
allai'hmcnt  tii  llic  king;  and  to  hi*  rnvul 
hmtv :  an.)  it  ni.t  nith  the  kind  uf  n.\-L'i>- 
tiun  wlitrli  luiviht  liaTi'  Imi'ii  expet'lvd.  It 
va*  iin'»en(i,-il  with  all  dm-  n'S|nx'i  l>i  the 
lonld  }»flk\-i  at  the  Tattle  uf  DuMin.  1>y 
hatil  IK'lvin  and  other  pvnons  of  the  lir«i 
qnuhly  nnii>ii|;  (Iwiu  ;  liiit  m  liltio  notiiv 
wa*  ilien  taken  eiiiier  uf  their  addTe:<s  ur 
tbtin-4-tvef,  that  it  it  not  yet  Icnown 
wlk-iher  it  wa*  ever  tnin»initti.v|  tu  lie 
laid  U'fiire  hi*  maiefly.  a»  it  <ta*  liuiiilily 
dt-*ire>I  it  rliould  ^> ;  i>r  wlwlher  tven  un 
■n^wiT  waF  rutunteil  by  their  exeelleneies 
tluit  it  rhiiuld  l«  f.>  trauunilte'l. 

In  other  wordif.  they  aiul  llieir  al>'e.-t 
*•  luyaliy"  weiv  wiuilly  i{;n»n>l  t  au  I  t'luy 
Kkvive !  i>iK'  aililitional  le«si>n,  if  llicy  tt'ul 
iie<<le<l  it.  liiat  iIiot  vrro  locuntuler  ihrm- 
■vlve*  not  hi«  niaieity'*  lulijvcts.  bnt  llie 

They  wi-rc  »Hin  to  hare  Mill  anuiher 
]ertan'.  I'riniaie  lt.>nlier.  luvin;-  oli. 
•orve'l  with  apprk'bension  tli.it  the 
"Pairiiit"  party  was  p.<j>ular  with  the 
Calholiefs  and  afraid  of  tho  tv«nlt  of 
tfai*  in^uenec  np>,>u  ihe  next  eleeiit'ii?. 
took  i-iirv  to  haro  a  biil  pre;i.-'.r\->l,  vhi>'h 
wi*   hiunried    thnnigh    I'arlijnMUt,    fori 


ihc  entire  disfranehiwinent  of  "  Fapiiti." 
Pluwden  and  olher  writers  affirm  tbat 
the  disfranehtsing  clause  was'  fnti(^> 
duced  into  Che  bill  by  a  kind  of  Eurpriai^ 
or  deception ;  but,  howerer,  that  niay 
be,  it  passeil  both  Huu»es  and  received 
the  ruyal  assent,  cnauting  tliac  "  So 
l'a]ii8t  shall  be  entitled  or  admitted  lo 
vute  at  thu  election  of  any  ineiubar  to 
iurvt!  ill  Parliament  a>  a  knight,  citlien 
or  buTBi'Bs;  or  at  tho  elofciiin  uf  anjr 
ma[!iiiirute  (or  any  city  or  oiIkt  town  cur- 
por»ie,  uuy  iaw,sialulc,  or  u»nge  tothti 
['oniriiry  notwiihstandiiiK."*  Tlie  Catho- 
Hies  were  by  (liis  law  deprived  uf  the  verj 
ast  vcsTiftc  of  I'ivil  right,  and  of  tlie  only 
IKiur  menus  lliey  po<iieii«ed  of  making  A 
friend  or  iiillui-neing  any  pnblie  meoture. 
They  remained  utterly  disfraneliiK-d  for 
sixtv-six  years;  and  during  oil  tliat  period 
ui  (vniplutely  bclplcB«  an  thu  boatts 


ufti: 


tii'l.l. 


(action  of  this  year  may 
lie  eonsidered  an  a  leswn  not  oiily  to  the 
Catliulies.  but  to  the  new  kin^r.  supposing 
that  they  should  dream  of  receiving  some 
indulgeiii-e.  or  that  he  should  imagine  his 
Geniiau  lilivrality  would  do  for  Ireland. 
In  tlic  year  ITjr  apiilii-atiun  had  teen 
made  by  cvrtain  Cathulies  tu  thelateking 
fur  the  reversal  uf  some  outlawries  in- 
curreil  by  several  "  rcticll  ions,"  and  whidi 
had  lieeii  mo»t  iniijuituusly  obtained,  and 
liad  neiually  reiluevd  sunu>  uf  the  most 
ancient,  noble,  and  opulent  llonian  Catho- 
lic fumiliM  uf  the  kingdom,  with  their 
nunieruuH  desi'iinihint*.  to  atuolute  beg- 
trary.  i'lic  Cuunnons  then  sitthig.  and 
jui-ily  a|>|irehenJiiig  fmm  his  majesrj's 
supiHised  i-quity  anil  i-uiiimi«eraiiun,  that 
»ui'ti  apjilicatiun  luiitht  meet  with  some 
sni-eiif.  rviolrviluiiuiiaiietitiun,  wherein, 
umonj-  utiicr  (hint;*,  tlicy  tell  his  majesty 
plainly,  and  even  with  a  kind  of  menace, 
■■  that  nulhiiig  could  cwii/t  (Arm  tu  defend 
l,ls  riyht  aad  litlt  to  his  crown  SO  tffcftaalljf 
a^  the  enjo.i  ment  of  lltuse  cstaies.  whicft 
have  beeti  lliu  forfeituren  of  ilie  ruhellioua 
IH*h.  and  were  then  in  the  (ws.-^ui'ioD  of 
hi<  Protestant  subjects:  and  therefore, 
that  thi'r  wereyNi''jr  •ifimrtd  that  he  wuiili) 
illMMUn^-  all'a|>i>li,'ati<ins  or  attempt* 
thiit  sliou'id  Ih!  nia.ie  in  favoiir  id  »uch 
irii.'i-ri  or  tlielr  de^i-enilantt.  jui  d^n:^^roul 
to  the  y  Vuh-jtlinl  iiiff  fti  of  this  kiii:;>li>m.~ 
Thi*  iK'iiiion  pmduvi-il  the  wislied-for 
effct.  Tlie  kin;*,  in  his  answer,  assured 
tlie  Commons  "thjt  he  would  for  the- 
all  (ueh  applicatiooa 
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this  assurance,  and  siill  fearing  that  those 

Popish  lulieiturs,  who  had  been  cmpluycd 

•  I  fits,  tt,  chsfL  e.  nc  7. 
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lijr  the  Catholics  in  their  late  nnraccessf  ul 
-ammiA,  might  preyail  upon  their  clients 
16  nneir  their  application  at  another  more 
fsftmraUe  juncture,  brought  in  a  bill 
4U>solutely  disqualifying  idl  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  practising  as  solicitors,  the  onlj 
branch  of  the  law  profession  which  thej 
were  then  permitted  to  practise. 

Lord  Carteret,  in  proroguing  that  Par- 
liament, took  oecasion  to  congratulate  it 
upon  the  sereral  excellent  laws  which'  it 
had  passed,  amongst  others  the  law  "  for 
regulation  of  elections."  At  this  date,  then, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to 
disappear  from  history.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  extinguish,  or  to  keep  down 
everywhere  and  for  ever,  the  Irish  race. 
An  historian,  who  certainly  shows  no 
anxiety  to  say  anything  soothing  or 
flattering  of  our  countrymen,  observes 
well: 

'^  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and 
ambition:  but  they  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  except  in  Ireland,  at  Versailles 
and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of 
Frerleric  and  in  the  armies  of  Maria 
Theresa.  One  exile  became  a  marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  prime  minister 
of  Spain.*  If  he  had  staycKl  in  his  native 
land  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
inferior  by  all  the  ignorant  and  worthless 
squireens  who  drank  the  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  assiduously 
courted  by  the  ambassador  of  George  II. 
and  of  bidding  defiance  in  hi^h  terms  to 
the  ambassador  of  George  III.*'t 

Carteret's  administration,  apart  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  or  j)er- 
haps,  in  part,  on  account  of  that  very  op- 
pression, is  usually  praised  by  English 
historians  for  its  wisdom  and  humanity. 
He  certainly  promoted  some  few  triflings 
measures  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
traile;  but  nothing  touching,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  trenching  upon,  the 
domain  of  English  monopoly,  still  loss 
upon  the  absolute  sovereign  powers  of  the 
English  Parliament  over  Ireland  and  all 
things  Irish.  The  primate,  in  fact,  man- 
age! I  lx)th  the  Irish  Parliament  and  the 
Iri^h  elections ;  besides  taking  great  pains 
to  friinent  quarrels  and  jealousies  between 
Protestants  and  Protestants,  between 
Englisih  and  Irish,  and  even  between  the 
d'»wn-tnxldeu  Catholics.  There  had  iKjen 
<liffen?nce.-?  of  opinion  amongst  the  latter 
on  the  policy  of  presenting  their  address 
of  congratulation  and  loyalty ;  and  the 
primate  writes  to  I^rd  Carteret  with 
great  complacency  on  the  20th  July :  ''  I 
hear  this  day  that  the  address  yesterday 

•  Wflii  t  Macaolay's  England. 


presented  by  some  Soman  Catholics  oc- 
casions great  heats  and  divisions  amongst 
those  of  that  religion  here  f  which  he  in- 
timates may  produce  a  good  effect.  Ho 
had  his  agents  in  all  the  counties  canvass- 
ing and  intriguing  for  the  king's  friends , 
and  previous  to  an  election  he  once  writes 
to  assure  the  lord-lieutenant  that  ''the 
elections  will  generally  go  well."*  In 
short,  by  the  disfranchisement  of  five- 
sixths  of  the  people,  by  a  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  and  place  amongst 
the  rest,  and  bv  the  ever-readv  resource 
of  the  indefatigable  primate,  the  Parlia- 
ment had  become  perfectly  manageable, 
and  the  "Patriot"  party  was  effectually 
kept  down.  Swift  has  described  the  Irish 
Parliament  at  this  time  as  being 

"  Always  firm  In  its  rocatinn. 
For  the  Court,  against  the  nation.** 

So  that  Lord  Carteret's  administration 
was  naturally  considered  in  England  as 
quite  a  success. 

But  the  famine  that  had  been  so  greatly 
feared,  now  really  visited  the  country  with 
great  severity,  and  slew  its  thousands  for 
two  years.  No  register,  nor  even  ap]»roxi- 
mate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  de.stnic- 
tion  of  human  life  caused  by  tliis  famine 
was  made  at  the  time,  but  in  many 
counties  people  fed  on  weeds  and  garbage. 
Ireland  was  then  importing  com,  and  it 
is  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
between  two  and  ihrpe  htmdred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  ^ain  wa?  imporieil  in 
one  year  during  the  dearth.  The  famine 
returned  a  few  years  later,  in  1741  ;  and, 
in  fact,  famine  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
come an  established  institution  of  the 
country  and  constant  or  pcriodi<'al  agent 
of  British  government  from  tliis  time 
forth.  There  now  began  a  very  consiiler- 
able  emigration  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  this  emigration  wiis  almost 
exclusively  of  Protestants  from  the  Xortli 
of  Ireland.  Primate  Boulter,  in  one  of 
his  letters, complains  of  this  cireuinsiancc, 
but  takes  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  libel 
the  emigrating  Dissenters,  alleging  that 
most  of  them  were  ])ersons  wlio,  liaving 
contracted  debts  they  could  not  or  would 
not  pay,  were  flying  the  country  to  avoid 
their  creditors,  lie  takes  care  not  to  tell 
his  correspondent  in  Kngland  the  true 
reasons  of  this  movement :  first,  decline 
of  tnide  and  hunger  and  hard>hip  ;  next, 
the  oppression  of  the  Test  Act.  and  of  the 
"  Schism"  Act,  a  new  law  which  hjul  been 
very  lately  extended  to  Irelaiul  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  migration  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
from  Ulster,  which  commenced  in  Lord 
Carteret's  administration,  afterwards  took 
*  Boulter's  Correspondence. 
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Inrgc  iimportiona,  and  I'cnnsylTaaiiU 
Wvalpm  Virginia,  Nurth  Carolina,  and 
Umrgin  were  in  a  Rreat  meaiurc  pooijled 
by  iIk-hc  "  Scotch  lri»li,"a»  they  are  called 
in  Iliu  United  Slitici. 

Carteret  was  iiici-ceilud  by  the  Duke  of 
Dur»et,  in  lT:il,  but  the  i:llBn),-c  made  no 
alterutionin  thcevcntetii)ruf  theUoTcrn- 
nienl,  Kcinf;  that  Triraale  Bmilter  «u 
■till  really  aud  eflcctiTcly  the  viccmy  of 
the  euuutry.  The  Catholica  vrere  now 
[;iviiit:  no  tmulilc— too  liappy  if  they 
i-uuld  aviiiil  ohuTvatioQ ;  but  there  arose 
*  mci^t  ruliemeiit  a);itatii)n  on  the  part  of 
the  DisH-iilcrs.  'llieac  Pri'iiliyteriniiii  hail 
cniTlriliutcd  I'lwcrfully  to  (hu  Kubjusatioii 
of  iriiler  II  111  kr  Kin  ft  \Villinin ;  had  fuughC 
at  Ihrry  and  at  Newtownliiiltcr,  as  well 
at  at  the  Uoyne  anil  Auiihritn ;  were  de- 
viilnl  nilhertnts  to  the  Fnituataiil  luecca- 
Kimi  iiiiJ  the  llouic  of  llnnurcr,  and  hail 
altturs  nideil  ami  B]i|>laude<l  the  enai't- 
liU'iit  ■>(  penal  law*  DKiiiiist  tlic  "  couiliiiin 
eiK'tny."  Kuw,  wheu  tlie  common  eni-niy 
wiiti  put  iluwii  under  font,  ncTer,  it  wa> 
ImiNil,  tu  rise  afpiin,  the  DiiaenterB  nalu- 
mlly  onousli  tbouwlit  tlicj;  sliould  bo  en- 
litlvd  to  the  priTtloicc  of  sitting  in  I'arlln- 
meiit  anil  cnlerinK  the  municipal  cnrpura- 
tioiM  withinit  tukiiiR  the  aaiirament  ae- 
coriling  to  (lie  ritea  of  the  Chiuvh  of 
I^ngland.  whii-h  was  ciintraiy  to  their 
eiiusi'ience,  hut  wai  imiwecd  nn  tlicm 
l>y  law.  They  even  mnile  a  merit  of  not 
hnviiiv'  niudi?  commiin  cauiie  with  tbe 
Cathiilicii.  Blihnui;h  jiiincd  with  them 
ill  a  (iininiuii  injury  on  the  passajcu  of 
tlu:  ''  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
(cniwth  iif  Popery  ;"  lliey  liail  preferreil  to 
endure  disnhilitien  and  inmilts  theniwlTes 
rather  ihaii  In  any  woyeiuhiirrftiistheGo- 
Tcmtiient  in  itB  luciKiireS  against  the  com- 
miin  I'lii'my.  T'or  tlii.i  liane  eonipliance 
they  liad  ibi'ir  Tewnril.  anil  remained  en1>- 
jei't  lo  (he  Ti'iit  Act  for  iliri'e  (icneratiuni 

In  their  attiinjits  to  nbtnin  n  relaxation 
of  tlli*  code  durini;  Dorset's  ailministra- 
tlon,  the  Catholicil  fnuud,  of  ermrse,  the 
■ternenl  and  miuit  uneoiilproniiBtUR  op- 

fKinent  In  the  primate;  but— wliat  they 
ind  ii»t  iHTlinpiexiH'cteil — the  most  iiule- 
fatiitalle.  tlie  raont  clB(^-nl.  the  moat 
offensive  oiwl  di«]iunfnt  eneiuv  they  had, 
wns  the  Dean  of  St.  i-atrick'-.  Ki.r  imee 
the  primate  and  the  dean  were  on  ihe  same 
iide.  It  does  not  apiienr,  inileeil,  that 
there  wna  the  least  chance  at  that  time  of 
breakins  down  in  favour  of  Diasenters  the 
Blnrng  lijirriers  thnt  fenced  round  the  in- 
terest of  the  Eetabliahed  CImrcb  on  erery 
aide;  but  there  was  much  discunsion  by 
polilical  pamphlein,  and  for  two  years 
)wi[t  pDureil  forth  in  tctv  powcrfnl  pa|>eTs 


hiihormr  of  Puritans  and  scorn  of  Scotcb- 
mcn.  The  moat  remarkable  of  Ihew  pro- 
ductions is  that  entitle-.l "  Keasons ;  hnmblj 
oifercd  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  for 
repeolinj;  the  Sacramental  Test  inj'acour 
of  lU  CulAolia:'  This,  like  his  "Modest 
('rojioijal."  is  a  mosler-piece  of  colil  and 
bitiiij;  irony  ;  intended  tu  show  that  th» 
Dissenters  could  not  urge  a  single  plea  in 
favour  of  their  own  emaniipation  which 
the  Tcry  Papists  euuld  not  bring  forwanl 
with  still  greater  foree.  Tlie  writer  seem* 
tlirougliont  to  pleail  the  cauiic  of  the  Ca- 
Iholies,  ''  eatlcd  by  their  ill-willers  Pap- 
isli,"  with  so  much  earnestueiia,  that  very 
intcllident  Catholic  writers,  as  Plowdcn, 
Lawless,  Curry,  and  others,  hare  ijuoted 
It  as  a  serious  argument  on  their  lieholf. 
Indeed,  it  is  nut  wuiulerful  if  utraight- 
fiirwanl,  uneophisticiilcd  niinds  tliat  un- 
derstand no  jiiking  on  so  grave  a  subject, 
have  Iivcnsonietiiuo9myslil1edbypa«sagei 
like  this : 

"Andwhereasanot  her  author  among  our 
brethren,  tlic  Uisxenters,  has  very  juitly 
i-iimplaincd  that  by  this  persecuting  Teat 
Act  great nnntl)eraof  true  Proieatantshavo 
lieun  forccil  to  leave  thekingdom  and  fly  to 
the  plantations  rathertlian  stay  here  brand- 
ed with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and  military 
employment ;  we  do  affirm  that  tlie  Catho- 
lics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 
same  kind ;  some  Ihouiiands  of  their 
religion  have  been  forccil  by  the  Sacra- 
nietitid  Test  to  retire  into  other  eountriea 
rather  than  live  here  under  the  incapai'ity 
of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  Parliament, 
anil  getting  that  share  of  power  and  profit 
whit'h  belongs  to  them  asfiAlow-Cliristians^ 
whereof  they  arc  depriveil  merely  upon  ac- 
count of  conscience,  which  would  not 
allow  Ibcm  to  take  the  socrnincnt  after 
the  manner  piescrilieil  in  tbe  liturgy. 
Hence  it  dearly  follows,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  aiilbor,  -  That  if  we  [Catholk's] 
are  im-aiialilc  iif  emphiyment,  we  nro 
panisheil  for  our  dinieiit,  that  is,  for  our 

It  gives  us  a  singiiilar  idea  of  the  nar>- 
niwness  of  this  ''Irish  intrioi's"  idea  of 

patriot  Irm,  that  he  could  conceive  no  more 
effueluol  way  of  casting  odium  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  pretensions  of  Diaacnters, 
than  liy  showing  that  even  the  Papism 
tliemM?1vvs  might  plaueifily  urge  similar 
pretenaiona;  anil  although  he  was  aware 
of  the  clfei't  of  these  penal  lawa  in  ilriving 
both  Catholics  and  Dissenters  away  from 
their  native  land,  to  carry  tlieir  enenry, 
their  iudiisiry,  and  their  resentments  inti> 
foreign  cimniriea,  he  was  yet  earnestly  in 
favour  of  retaining  tlie  whole  system  of 
penal  laws  unbroken  against  tliem  both. 
Tlie  controvcray  soon  dieil  out,  nnd  w.is 
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only  occasionally  and  faintly  renewed 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  century ;  but 
it  la  impoMible  to  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  a  regret  that  the  sovereign 
genins  of  Swift  could  not  raise  him  up  to 
a  loftier  and  more  generous  idea  of  patri- 
otism for  the  country  of  his  adoption — 
or,  as  he  always  called  it,  of  his  exile— 
thaa  this  narrow  and  intolerant  exclusive- 
ness,  which  would  drive  from  their  native 
land  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  who 
could  not  take  the  sacrament  as  he  ad- 
ministered it.  He  opposed  English  domi- 
nation over  Ireland,  yet  equally  opposed 
the  union  of  Irishmen  to  resist  it.  There- 
fore the  verdict  of  history  must  for  ever 
be,  that  he  was  neither  an  English  patriot 
nor  an  Irish  one.  As  was  said  lung  after- 
wards of  O'Connell,  "  he  was  a  bad  subject 
and  a  worse  rebel."  Tet  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent thought  which  rings  through  his 
inimitable  essays,  and  the  high  and  manly 
spirit  with  which  he  showed  Irishmen  how 
to  confront  unjust  power,  did  not  pass 
away ;  they  penetrated  the  character  of 
the  whole  English  colony,  and  bore  fruit 
long  after  that  unquiet  and  haughty  heart 
lay  at  rest  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Lbi  teeva  \ndign<Uio  uUerius  cor  lacerare 
nequit. 

The  disfranchised  Catholics  being  now 
deprived  of  their  last  and  only  means  of 
gaining  the  favour  and  indulgence  of  their 
neighbouring  magistrates,  by  promising  to 
vote  for  their  party  (all  parties  being  alike 
to  the  Catholics),  were  made  to  feel  the 
full  atrocity  of  the  penal  laws.  It  seems 
really  to  have  been  the  design  of  Primate 
Boulter  to  wear  down  that  population  by 
ill-uaage,  to  force  them  to  fly  the  country, 
to  get  rid  of  them  somehow  altogether,  so 
that  the  island  might  lie  open  to  be  wholly 
peopled  by  English  Protestants. 

Boulter  was  by  no  means  the  inventor 
of  this  policy  ;  neither  was  he  the  last  who 
acted  upon  it ;  but  none  ever  pursued  it 
with  more  diabolical  malignity.  If  any 
clergyman  desired  to  win  the  primate's 
favour,  he  forthwith  preached  furious  and 
foxuning  sermons  against  the  execrated 
Papists.  If  any  pamphleteer  desired  to 
make  himself  conspicuous  as  a  **  king's 
servant,'*  and  so  gain  a  profitable  place, 
he  set  to  work  to  prove  that  all  Catholics 
are  by  nature  and  necessity  murderers, 
perjurors,  and  adulterers.  The  resolutions 
passed  so  frequently  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  exhorting  magistrates  to  be 
active  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  the 
comm  enemy,  had  sometimes  leenonly 
partially  euc'-tive.  because  the  Catholics 
had  a  way  of  inlJuencing  country  gentle- 
mfii  to  a  certain  extent.  But  now,  under 
the  primate's  auspices,  it  was  not  intended 


that  such  resolutions  should  be  a  dead 
letter. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1731,  it  was  "  Re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  all  magistrates  and 
officers  to  put  the  laws  made  to  prevent 
the  further  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland 
in  due  execution."  It  was  also  at  the 
same  time  resolved,  nem,  con.  (being  tho 
end  of  the  session),  **■  that  the  members  of 
that  house,  in  their  respective  counties  and 
stations,  would  use  their  utmost  endeav- 
ours to  put  the  several  laws  against  Popery 
in  due  execution." 

These  frequent  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons, aided  by  inflammatory  anniversary 
sermons  and  equally  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, occasionally  preached  and  pub- 
lished, diffused  such  a  spirit  of  rancour  and 
animosity  against  Catholics,  among  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  as  made  the  gener- 
ality of  them  believe  that  the  words  Popery, 
rebellion,  and  massacre  really  signified  tho 
same  thing,  and  thereby  excited  such  real 
terrors  in  these  latter  as  often  brought  the 
liberties  and  sometimes  the  lives  of  the 
former  into  imminent  danger.    The  most 
shocking  fables  that  had  been  invented 
concerning  the  Irish  insurrection  in  1641, 
and  of  the  English  gunpowder  treason  in 
1605,  were  studiously  revived  and  aggra- 
vated in  these  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
with  a  degree  of  virulence  and  exaggera- 
tion which  surpassed  the  most  extravagant 
fictions  of  romance  or  poetry,  and  possess- 
ed their  uninformed,  though  often  well- 
meaning,  hearers  and  readers  with  lasting 
and  general  abhorrence  of  these  people. 
The  crimes,  real  or  supposed,  of  Catholics 
dead  more  than  a  century  before,  were 
imputed,  intentionally,  to  all  those  who 
survived  thcni,  however  innocent,  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion. 

Doctor  Curry  affirms  that  by  all  these 
means  the  popular  passion  was  so  fiercely 
incensed  against  Papists  as  to  suggest  to 
some  Protestants  the  project  of  destroying 
them  by  massacre  at  once  ;  and  that  **  an 
ancient  nobleman  and  ])rivy  councillor," 
whom  the  author,  however,  does  not  name, 
"in  the  year  1743,  on  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England  by  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Saxc,  openly  de- 
clared in  council  *  that  as  the  Papists  had 
begun  the  massacre  on  them,  about  a 
hundred  years  before,  so  he  thought  it 
both  reasonable  and  lawful,  on  their  parts, 
to  prevent  them,  at  tliat  danirerous 
juncture,  by  first  fallinjr  upon  thcni.'  " 

The  same  respectable  author,  who  was  a 
contempory  of  the  events  he  relates,  states 
that  "  so  entirely  were  some  of  the  lower 
northcTn  Dissenters  ixjs.sessed  and  inlluenc- 
cd  by  this  prevailingprepossessioiiand  ran- 
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c'owr  :i:::iinst  C-athoIii's,  that  in  tho  saino'tinn  after  inilopondcnt  nationality;  and 
yviir.  and  tor  tlK>  sanu'  diviari'il  |iur]iii>i>  nf  tho  same  Duke  uf  Dursot,  when  hu  was  in 
Iinvt-ntiini.  a  ron^iiiraiy  wa>  a.iuallv  Irohutd  as  viivmy  for  the  second  time, 
loiiiuii  hv  soino  of  tiioiuhahitauti«  uf  Lur- '  had  an  o|>|K>rtuuity  to  verify  and  measure 
i;:in  to  riM.*  in  tho  ni;:ht-tinK'  and  dv>tn>y  '  tho  i)ro«;ross  of  tliat  national  spirit, 
all  thi'ir  iiri^hUuirs  of  that  iK  iiuniinatiiui  I  U\  MM  J)or^ot  wus  recrulled,  and  wod 
in  tlioir  U'dsi.  Kiit  this  iuhiiniaii  ]iuriHiM'  >ua-ii'doil  hy  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
was  also  fru<tratod  hy  an  iiiUirniaiUin  of  nohivnian  of  ^roat  woaltli,  who  kept  a 
the  honost  L'roti'>tant  puMivan  in  ^ho^o  ^]llo^lhd  oonrt  in  Duhlin,  and  by  the  ex- 
IiouM-  tlio  iMin>piraiors  had  nui  to  ti'Mloj  iK'Udiiuros  thori'by  ocoasioned  made  Iiim- 
thi'  i'Xf-ution  of  thoir  .».-hiiiii>.  sA\(<rii  >olf  oxironiely  iK)pular  amongst  the 
iK'foro  rho  llov.  Mr  Ford,  a  iu>iuo  of  tin- ,  tr;nh'.-nion  of  that  eitv.*  In  fact,  ilie 
poac«'  ill  that  (h^t^iot,  \i ho roii  ivcil  it  witli  i  r.n.L:ii>h  (iovirnnKiit  and  its  crafty  chief, 
liorror,  and  wiih  ditUonity  jiut  a  stop  to  ^i^  KoU'rt  Walpolo,  saw  the  necerfsitj'  of 
tho  intiutloil  m;ifsaori*.'"*  cuunUTactint;   tho  ]K.*rih)US   doctxines  of 

Tho  IriMi  IL-u^o  of  (\-nunoii.«.  durinu'.iho  *•  I'airiois."  hy  all  tho  urti»  of  swluc- 
I^ord  l)iirsot'>  aihiiinisiraiioii.  \«a>  rhioilv  •  ti>i:i.  hy  iho  rhann  of  i)ors<  ma  I  popularity, 
cKTU[iiid  hy  ilihaii'S  on  nioiuy  aii<l  au'l  i  >]ii*oially  hy  corruption — an  art 
liiia!i..i"<.  'Iho  latior  years  of  i'ariorot's  ■  ^^l^lh,  ui»'i»r  ?iirKol>ort  Wal|>ole,  reached, 
tonn  ha>l  U'on  niurli  di<'4uioto>l  on  ao- ;  Uith  in  K;i_-!and  and  in  Ireland,  a  de;:ree 
ouiiMt  of  an  a'.uinpt.  niado  hy  tlio  kinuV  of  ])ii:h  tlovolopnient,  which  it  had  never 
horvant.",  to  l;iI  :i  voio  oi  i.L*74.<HMi  \o  tho  ,  hvfore  attained  in  any  i-ountry.  As  it  was 
cTow  n.  'rhoouuniry  party  ro>i.'>iod  ^  ijiDr-  j  that  niini'^ur^  avowed  maxim  that  *'overy 
ou.sly ;  and  tlun  ho^an  a  Mrios  of  man  lia^'  hi.'*  ]»rico/'  he  saw  no  rea.(ion  to 
aorhn<i:ii(ius  dohati-s  on  UKuioiary  aiTairs.  o\i\-pt  ]ri>h  patriots  from  that  general 
whioli  "tho  Patriots"  troatol  with  a  i  lav\  :  and  rriinate  IJoulter  was  pri*cig<-ly 
vio^\  III  a^MTt.  as  oiun  anil  a*  >ironi:ly  as    tho  man  to  to?i  its  aocuracy  in  practice. 


lMi>>ilK'.  ilio  ri:^ht  ot  tiio  Irish  l.i'L:i'*latnro 


All  iho  intluonoo  of  the  Government  wa* 


to  ti'iiiol   ai    loa^i    tho  niaitiT  of   Iri^h .  n»»w    nooUd   to    overot)mc    the    resolute 


liii/ii'.v  i-*.  In  thi^  tirst  >o>sii>n,  hold  in  tho 
1  )uko  ol  I  )i'r'ii't's  uiivornnunt.  tik'i|uo>tion 
canio  \\\t  a;_rain  under  another  form  on  liio 
Vi-io  U'V  I'.io  >Miii»lii'«'.  The  national  dih:. 
«.:i  i.a.iv  l)a\.  i::'.".,  was  .l;J71.;ilL»  l;;>. 
LM..  t  and  for  the  ]ia\inont  of  the  prin- 


Uarini;  itf  the  Opi)o>ition  np(m  tlie  grand 
sulijooi  of  "  >upplios."  The  Patriots  wore 
deti-nninod.  it  tiie  Iri^h  Tarliament  was 
to  ho  ])iili'.i<-ally  hul^ordinate  to  tliat  of 
Ki'.;:!anil.  that  thov  would  at  least  en 
doa\  <'ur  to  maintain  its  ])rivile^  of  voting 


eipal  and  inu-rost  the  ."Upiiliis  ^uto  xoio-l  i  ii>  I'wn  ninnoy.  It  is  in  these  debates  we 
fri-ui  so>-i«'n  to  so.'>iiin.  A  ;:r«'>s  ali^ini-t  ih":  lintl  amnnL:st  tlio  l*airiot  party  the 
wa-.  nou  iiiado  to  trrani  tho  >uiiplio>,  mI  ,  n.iiii^-*  of  Sir  Ivlwanl  O'lJrien,  of  Clare, 
a<ido  to  pay  ;lio  doht  and  the  in;oro>;,  tti   a:)<l   his   si»n.    Sir    I^uoius    O'Brien,    an 


tho  IV in::  and  ir>  .-uooo->-i>r.-  fori-v*.-r. 


iilus:ri>Mis  name  then.  lK)ih  at  home  and 


Th!>.  pro]ii>iiiiin  \\:i>  \i.i!inii\   ro>'.st».  I   abroad,   dostinotl   to   Ix?  more  illustrious 
hy  the  I'-iiriij:-*.  -who  a->ortiil  thai  it  w.i.-  ■  ?:ill  hoforo  tho  oloso  of  that  c*.-ntnry,  and 


unonii<t;iuii'.Mal  to  vote  tho  sum  iv»r  a 
I'Hiiirr  pi-riiid  tiian  from  si-^^ion  to>i'<>inn. 
TIu-  U.i\v  r;.nivni.  d^fv  auil  in  tl.i.-  aiiii:i;.:, 
ftou_h;  I'l  ur.iii!  ii  li-r  lUL-ntv-niio  \v.ir-, 
a:i.i  a  ^^arnl  tii-h.Ho  o:i>nod.  Just  as  t^-.- 
d:\isi<in  was  alnmt  takinjr  ]ilace.  tlio 
Mini>ioriali>ts  anil  l*atrillt^  heinu'  noariv 


to  shine  with  a  \ol  purer  fame  in  the 
liviM-nt  a^o.  Henry  IJoyle.  Sinjaker  of 
t.-.o  ll«'ii?o  of  (.'ounnon-i.  and  afterwards 
Karl  of  Shaiuion.  and  Antony  Malone, 
-.■:i  of  iliat  Malone  who  liad  pleaded  along 
«iih  Sir  T.ihy  IiUtUr  airainst  tiie  penal 


laws  of  ijuion  Anne's  time,  were  also 
er[ii  d.  C'oUmioI  Toit«-idiam.  an  Opi.,.>i.  i^a  iinu  nii  ml'irs  of  the  (>j»iKisition. 
ti'Mii«it.  onltTiil.  Ho  was  ilroSM-d  in  1. '..is.  in  17U  there  was  auoilior  dreadful 
contrary  to  tin-  iii<pivite  of  tlu'  1 1  ou-o. '  lain ini'.  it  i-  irk>ome  to  roo«»rd.  or  to 
whi..h  i»ri-soril.ed  lull  ilri-*.  His  \oio  road  the  uoraiN  of  this  chronic  misery; 
gavi-  ;h.'  nuiMiritv  to  iho  Talriots.  an<l  iho-  hui  in  the  Hi>:orv  of  Ireland  tho  gaunt 
i.iovoniiiii-nt  wa>  deUated  hy  7'i.r/. i/.i//./ ,  .-itc ire  of  ramino  must  Iv  a  prominent 
7/1  /'/%  l,n,.,fs.  This  hooame  one  of  tlio  i  lijuro  of  the  i»icture.  while  Kngli^h  c<»n- 
toa->is  1^1  patrioiijin.  and  was  givon  in  all  noiiion  continues.  The  learno-.l  and 
tho  -iM-iiii  moi.tJn;:s.  |  amlai.lo   Dr.  George   Berkeley  was  then 

li'ii  snch  triiniiiih>of  tlio  country  i  arty  ,  B.^hninif  Cloyno.  A  si-asm  oi  starvation 
were  rare,  and  their  elYoots  woro  pre- !  lir-t.  and  then,  indue  rotation,  a  M\:son 
<arioiis.  Kvery  .such  e* out  as  this,  hi iw- ;  of  jK*stilence,  thinne*i  t!ie  people  m'.ser- 
ever,  btimula'.cd  ami  kept  alive  tlie  a-i-ira-   ahly;   and  the  good  bishop's  sympathies 


•  Currj'ii  Ilisturicil  Keriew. 
t  riwwden. 


*  lie  .lUo  b'lii'.  I)«viiii5liir«  Quay,  ai  Hi  ovm  cx- 
|Kn»c,  and  invented  il  tu  Him  cliy. 
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were  strongly  mored.  In  a  letter  to  Mr 
ThofBES  Prior,  of  Dublin,  h6  writes  thus, 
under  date  the  19th  May,  1741 :  -"  The 
distresses  of  the  sick  and  poor  are  end- 
less. The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some 
adjacent  places,  hath  been  incredible. 
The  nation,  probably,  will  not  recover 
this  loss  in  a  ccntuiy.  The  other  day  I 
heard  one  from  the  comity  of  Limerick 
say  that  whole  villages  were  entirely  dis- 
peopled. About  two  months  since  I  heard 
Sir  iUchaid  Cox  say  that  five  hundred 
were  dead  in  the  parish,  though  in  a 
county,  I  believe,  not  Y&ry  populous.  It 
were  to  be  wished  people  of  condition  were 
at  their  seats  in  the  country  during  these 
calamitous  times,  which  might  provide 
relief  and  employment  for  the  poor. 
Certainly,  if  these  perish,  the  rich  must  be 
soSeren  in  the  end." 

It  was  while  under  the  impression  of 
these  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  that 
Berkeley  wrote  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
entitled  *'  The  Querist,"  which  sets  forth, 
under  the  form  of  questions,  without 
answers,  the  bishop*s  views  of  the  evils 
and  requirments  of  his  country;  for 
Berkeley,  unlike  Swift,  called  himself  an 
Iri$hauau  Two  or  three  of  his  queries 
will  show  the  drift  of  the  work. 
^Whether  a  great  quantity  of  shecpwalk 
be  not  ruinous  to  a  country,  rendering  it 
waste  and  thinly  inhabited  ?*'  "  Whether 
it  be  a  crime  to  inquire  how  far  we«may 
do  without  foreign  trade,  and  what  would 
follow  on  such  a  supposition?"  "Whether, 
if  there  were  a  wall  of  brass  a  thousand 
cubits  high  round  this  kingdom,  our 
natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the 
land,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  it?" 
Such  queries  as  these,  though  very 
cautiously  expressed,  showed  plainly 
enough  that  the  excellent  bishop  attributed 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the  greedy  com- 
mercial policy  of  England ;  and  accord- 
ingly, this  pamphlet  was  quite  enough  to 
etop  his  promotion.  The  next  year  there 
was  a  vacancy  for  the  primacy ;  and  as 
Berkeley  was  the  most  learned  and 
famous  man  in  the  Irish  Church  (Swift 
being  then  in  his  sad  dotage),  the  friends 
of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  naturally  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  place,  especially  since 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  owed  him  some  com- 
pensation for  having  broken  faith  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  his  Bermuda  mission- 
ary college.  But  Berkeley  himself  ex- 
pected no  such  favours.  He  writes  to  Mr 
Prior  with  a  touching  simplicity:  "For 
myself,  though  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant  might  have  a  better  opinion  of 
me  than  I  deserred,  yet  it  was  not  likely  | 

£ 


that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate." 
And  assuredly,  Berkeley  was  not  the  kinc 
of  man  needed  to  "  do  the  king's  business ' 
in  Ireland.  Dr  Uoadley  was  tho  person 
appointed,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
notorious  George  Stone. 

It    would    require  a  large  volume  to 
detail    the    numberless    and    minutely 
elaborated  measures  by  wluch  the  English 
Government  has  at  all  times  contriv^  to 
regulate  the  trade  and  industry  of  Ire- 
land in  all  their  parts  with  a  view  to  her 
own  profit ;  a  system  whereby  periodical 
famines  are  insured  in  an  island  endowed 
by  nature  with  such  boundless  capacity 
for  wealth.    We  have    seen    that    both 
Swift  and  Berkeley  attacked  the  extensive 
"  sheep-walks."    In  those  years,  com  was 
brought  from  England  to  Ireland  because 
it  suited  the  interest  of  England  then  to 
discourage  agriculture  here,  and  to  en- 
courage sheep-farms,  all  her  efforts  being 
directed  to  secure  the  woollen  trade  to 
herself.    Accordingly  it  was  forbidden  the 
Irish  to  export  black  cattle  to  England, 
and,  therefore,  sheep  became  the  more  pro- 
fitable stock ;  but  as  the  Irish  could  make 
nothing  of  the  wool,  they  had  to  send  it  in 
the  fleece,  and  thus  Yorkshire  was  supplied 
with  the  raw  material  of  its  staple  manu- 
facture.   But  afterwards,  when  England 
had    full    possession    of    the     woollen 
manufacture,     and     that     of     Ireland 
was    utterly    destroyed,    it   became  ap- 
parent to  the  English,  that  the  best  use 
they  could  make  of  Ireland  would  be  to 
turn   it   into   a   general   store    farm   for 
agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds.    Ander- 
son (nistory  of  Commerce)  explains   the 
matter  thus:    ''Concerning  these  laws, 
many  think   them  hurtful,   and   that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  suffer  the  Irish  to  be 
employed  in  breeding  and  fatteninj^  theii 
black  cattle  for  us,   than  to  turn  their 
lands  into  shcepwjilks  as  at  present ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
laws,  they  supply  foreign  nations  with 
their  wool." 

It  is  observable  that  this  English 
writer,  when  he  says  many  think  the  laws 
regulating  Irish  commerce  "hurtful," 
means  hurtful  to  the  English.  There- 
fore, the  system  was  afterwards  so  far 
changed,  that  England  was  willing  to 
take  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
from  us,  and  to  give  us,  in  return, 
manufactured  articles  made  either  of  our 
own  or  of  foreign  materials.  So  it  has 
happened  that  Irishmen  have  been  per- 
mitted ever  since  to  sow,  to  reap,  and  to 
feed  cattle /or  them,  as  Anderson  recom- 
mended. But  which  of  the  systems  bred 
more  Irish  famines  we  shall  have  other 
and  too  many  opportunities  of  inquiring. 


IIISTOBT  OF  ntSLAND. 


— Dallla  of  IMIIIutivu,— Lally.— FuoUDU]'.— 
liiili  Uclgiule. 

Kino  GKiiHr.BlI.,  like  hi*  prcilccoBi 
fi>lt  iiiucli  inciro  [KTHonol  intotvi^t 
Ocmian  pnUticH  ami  tlio  "balaiii'O  of 
Ihiwlt"  un  thi'  Coiuiiicnt,  than  in  any 
(ImncMic  affair*  uf  tlio  Enitlish  ti:  ' 
lie  liiul  ndhufLil  to  the  "  I'raitmatic 
liim,"  tliBt  faviiuritc  niMieiiro  of  Iho 
AuKlrinii  Eni]KruT  Cliariw  VI.,  for  »e- 
curiisi;  Iho  Biu.'tv.«»ii)l)  uf  the  pi>s««ii>iuna 
(if  ili(<  IIdurc  of  Austria  to  ilio  Ari;h- 
ilui'lics*  Maria  Tlit'rFiut.Qui-rn  of  Ilaniiury. 
On  thi'  :>Othof  Octobor.  1T4<^  the  Kmpvnir 
CluirlM  iliol,  aiul  all  Eurupc  was  uIdkmI 
imini-iliatcly  pIuiiKtil  bitii  (.vi't'"'!  ^ar. 
KJni;  Fiulvriok,  stylnl  the  Gn-at,  wuh 
thi'i)  kiii|c<it  I'lUNFia;  anilMthc  Auncriaii 
arnif  anil  floaiui'ii  wtl'  iIil-u  in  Krv*t  ili»- 
(irlvT,  and  lie  coulil  i-xiNict  nu  very  teriniu 
(i|ipoi>iti(>n,  he  sudilculy  »ct  up  his  claim 
to  tiii<  Austrian  duchy  of  Silcnia,  and 
marolitil  an  anuy  inio  it,  in  pursuonro  <if 
tluit  UKUol  iiollcy  of  I'nisiia,  wbich 
clal>i>rati-iyprci>nrc8nuil  carefully  conivala 
pliiiia  of  B[;i;niii<iiin  until  tbo  moment 
of  piitlini:  them  in  exit'ntion.  aiul  Ihun 
mnkca  tlie  iteiilthy  uprini;  of  a  tij^er. 
JTrani'f  cnibriuiii  tin-  ciiiuif  of  tlie  Elei'ior 
of  Ituvaria  and  caiuliilate  for  tlie  imticrial 
tbruno;  eent  an  army  into  Germany  under 
ALiTKlial  Ilnipiif,  and  after  muni-  sui-cesHOs 
ovLT  the  AiiHlilaiiH,  caused  the  eioutur  to 
In>  iinH-lainicd  rmj^enir  ut  I'raRuc.  In 
Ain-il,  1741,  Kinj;  IScorKe  II.,  delivered  a 
*]>e<.rll  to  butli  IlouKii  of  his  I'arliaintnt, 
liifKnolnpthcrathat  the  Qni-en  of  Ihin- 
(tan*  liail  nwdo  a  requisition  for  tlii'  aid  of 
KiiRland  in  auerlinR  ]ier  title  to  ihe 
tlininr,  pursuant  to  llie  Pmituinlic  sanc- 
tlim ;  ami  thereupon  be  demanded  war 
iupplica.  Rome  nimesi  awl  nneormpteil 
nieiiiUT*  of  I'urlianicnt  protested  a^'uinst 
thi»  iiew  CimliiHiiial  war;  but  Sirltulivn 
AValpolc  itill  ruled  the  country  wiili 
■ltni>»t  ali«»luie  Rvay;  ami  to  holil  bin 
plaiv  lie  Buppurint  the  iK>rK'y  of  the  k' 
So  liegan  tliat  liini;  and  Iduoily  wai 
■rar   in  whieh  Irelaiul  hail  do  eonei 

larinrr  exai'tiuns  from  the  Irish   ]*arlia- 


j  (tave 


.■xile<1  F 


■oine  further  up]>iiriuuiiiet  of 
their  enemies  in  liattlo. 

It  wa«  In  IT41  lliat  the  famnui  Dr. 
Lucas  first  appeared  in  tlie  politieai  arena, 
lie   waa   a   uutn    of  great  energy  and 


honesty ;  fully  imbued  with  tbe  o] 
of  Swift  on  the  rights  and  wranga  of  his 
country,  that  is  of  tlie  English  colonj. 
He  was  even  more  offensively  intolerant 
than  Swift  towards  the  Catholics;  but 
within  the  sacred  limits  of  the  "Pro- 
testant interest "  he  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  freeilom ;  and  if  he  fell  very  far- 
sbort  of  his  ^reat  model  in  geniua,  he  per- 
haps equalleil  liim  in  courage.  Charlea- 
LucuB  wUB  bum  in  \iVi,  and  his  fsiuity 
was  »f  the  farming  clius  in  Clare  county. 
He  established  liimself  aa  an  apothecary 
in  Dublin,  where  bo  was  ciceleil  a  member' 
of  tlie  Cunimon  Council.  He  there  found 
abimea  to  correct.  The  appointment  of 
bIiIltuii-ii  hod  been  a  privilege  usurped  by 
the  board  of  aldermen,  while  the  right 

^pertained  to  the  whole  coi 

[aving  agitated  this  subject  .  .__.., 
he  grew  biililer  wiili  his  im^rcasing  popu- 
larity, and  publitheil  some  political  tracts 
the  sovereign  right  of  tlie  Irish  I'arlia- 
nt.  This  Bttractcil  attention  ud  cx- 
eited  alarm;  for,  "to  moke  any  man. 
poiiular  in  Ireland,"  at  the  primate 
bitterly  remarks,  "  it  ia  only  nccceaarf  to 

>t  up  tlie  Irish  against  the  English  in- 

rrest."    Henceforward   Dr.  Lucas  pur- 


patrliitism,  as  he  understood  patriotiam: 
and  the  reader  will  hear  of  him  agi^n. 

In  1742  the  primacy  of  the  Iriah  Churcli 
beingvacant,  by  the  Death  of  I>r.  Boulter, 
llooiUfy  was  the  flrst  appointed  to  tbe  See 
of  Armagh,  but  was  eoon  after  succeeded 
by  tliat   extraordinary    prelate,   George 
Stone,  bishop  of  Dcrry.    It  had  long  been 
Sir   licilivrt  Wftlp<ilc'8  policy  to  goTcm 
Ireland  niiUnly  through  the  chief  of  tha 
Irish  Established  Church,  and  Sione  was 
n  altogether  after  hisownhcart.    He 
English  liy  birth,  and  (he  aou  of  a 
keeper  of  a  jail ;  was  never  remarkable  for 
learning,  and  his  character  was  the  worst 
posfiblo ;  but  he  had  qualities  which,  in  tho 
inister's  judgment,  peculiarly  fllte<l  him 
I  hold  that  wealthy  acd  itowerful  see — 
lat  is   to  say,  he  would  scruple   at  no 
irruption,  nould  revolt  at  no  infamy,  to 
gain  ailbcrents  "  tor  tlic  court  against  the 
luiioii ;"  and  would  make  it  the  single 
liu  uf  his  life  to  maintun  the  English 
nlereiit  in  In-land  ;  and  (his  not  only  by 
'arefuldistrilinlionofthc  immense  patron- 
age of  Government,  but  by  alill  baser  acta 
eduction.    Memoirs  and  Satires  of  (hat 
?   have  made   but  too  notorious  tba 
,  ttcries  oF  his  bouse  near  Dublin,  where 
wine  in  profusion  and  bevies  of  beautiflul 
harlots  Iraited  the  trap  to  catch  the  light 
youth  of  the  metropolis.    Primate   BloM 
was  a  very  handsome  man, of  Teryiligniflvd 
presence  ani'  demeanoui    aod  with  luuk  a< 
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mmn  for  lord-justice  and  priyj  coancillor, 
the  Duke  of  Dorset  was  able  toprerent 
any  dangerous  assertion  of  independence 
during  his  ricerojalty.  There  were, 
howcTer,  continoal  debates  orer  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies,  the  rapidly  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  public  establishments,  and 
the  notorious  corruption  practised  by 
Goremment. 

So  long  as  the  common  interest  of  the 
Protestants  was  kept  secure  against  the 
mass  of  the  people,  all  was  well ;  but  dur- 
ing the  DeVonshire  administration  alarm 
was  |aken  about  that  Tital  point,  on  ac- 
count of  a  bill  to  rererse  an  attainder 
which  Lord  Clancarty  had  succeeded  in 
haring  presented  to  the  Irish  Parliament 
daring  the  preceding  Ticeroyalty,  and 
which  there  teemed  to  be  some  danger 
might  be  passed.  The  Clancarty  estate, 
which  would  hare  been  restored  by  this 
attainder,  was  Talued  at  X60,000  ptr 
inaoan. ;  and  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
many  new  proprietors  who  had  purchassed 
under  the  cSmfiscation  titles,  and  who  now, 
of  course,  besieged  and  threatened  Parlia- 
ment with  their  claims  and  outcries.  It 
was  also  found  that  other  persons,  whose 
lands  had  been  confiscated  (unjustly,  as 
they  said  they  were  ready  to  proTe),  had 
instituted  proceedings  for  the  recoTery 
of  certain  pieces  of  land  or  houses.  In 
short,  there  wefe  eighty-scTen  suits  com- 
menced ;  and  the  House  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  set  at  least  that  a£fair  atrest.  If 
Pa]rists  were  to  be  allowed  to  disquiet 
Protestant  possessors  by  alleging  injuiitice 
and  illegality  in  the  proceedings  by  which 
they  had  been  despoiled,  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  which,  in  fact, 
reposed  upon  injustice  and  illegality  from 
the  beginning.  Therefore,  a  series  of  very 
violent  resolutions  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  denouncing  all  these  proceed- 
ings a^  a  disturbance  of  the  public  weai.  and 
declaring  all  those  who  institute<l  any  such 
suits,  or  acte<i  in  them  as  lawyer  or 
attorney,  to  be  public  enemies.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  not  only  were  Catho- 
lic barristers  debarred  from  practice, 
bat,  by  a  late  act.  Catholic  solicitors 
too ;  so  that  after  these  resolutions 
there  could  not  be  much  chance  of 
succc:fs  in  any  lawsuit  for  a  Catholic. 
Thus  the  Protestant  interest  was  quieted 
fur  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  war  was  raging  over  the 
Continent,  and  King  George  II.,  with  his 
•on,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hail  gone 
over  to  take  command  of  the  British  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  operating  on  the 
French  frontier,  while  Central  Germany 
▼as  fiercely  debated  between  the  Empress 


Queen,  allied  with  England,  and  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  allied  with  France.  The  first 
considerable  battle  after  the  king  took 
command  was  at  Dettingen,  the  27th  of 
June,  1743.  This  place  is  on  the  Mein  or 
Mayn  rirer,  and  very  near  the  city  of 
Frankfort.  The  French  were  commanded 
by  the  MarAhal  de  Noailles;  tfa«  allies  by 
King  George  ostensibly,  but  really  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair.  The  day  went  against  the 
French,  and  ended  in  almost  a  rout  of 
their  army,  which  would  have  become  a 
total  rout  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
Count  de  Lally,  then  acting  as  aidt-major- 
general  to  Noailles.  The  mardchal  him- 
self gives  him  this  very  high  testimony : 
'*  He  three  several  times  rallied  the  army  in 
its  rout,  and  saved  it  in  its  retreat  by  his 
advice  given  to  the  council  of  war  after 
the  action.***  As  this  celebrated  soldier 
will  reappear  in  the  narrative,  and  espe- 
cially on  one  far  greater  and  more  terrible 
day,  it  may  be  well  to  give  tome  account 
of  him.  His  father  was  Sir  Gerard  Lally 
(property  O'MuIlally),  of  Tullindal ;  and 
had  been  one  of  the  d^enders  of  Limerick, 
and  one  of  those  who  Tolunteered  for 
France  with  Sarsfield.  Sir  Gerard  be- 
came immediately  an  officer  in  the  French 
service,  and  his  son,  the  Count  Lally.  was 
bom  at  Romans,  in  Dauphine,  wliin  his 
father  was  there  in  gairison.  He  first 
mounted  a  trench  at  the  siege  of  Burclona, 
in  Spain,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age^ 
but  already  a  captain  in  Dillon's  regiment. 
This  was  in  1714.  We  next  hear  of  him 
planning  a  new  descent  upon  some  p'lint 
of  England  or  Scotland,  in  order  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  "  the  Pretender,"  and  had 
actually  a  commission  for  this  purin^sa 
from  King  James  III.  To  conceal  his 
plaiis,  he  announced  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  campaign  as  volunteer 
under  his  near  relative  Mar<^chal  de  Las<'y 
(De  Lacy),  who  then  comman'le<l  the 
Russian  army  against  the  Turks.  Canlinal 
Fleury  induced  him  to  lay  a:*i(le  every 
other  design  and  to  go  to  Russia,  not  in  a 
military  but  in  a  civil  capacity  ;  in  short, 
as  a  diplomatist  with  special  mission.  As 
this  mission  was  to  endeavour  to  detach 
Russia  from  English  alliance,  and  so 
weaken  England  in  the  war,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted, for  the  great  object  of  Lally 's  life, 
to  the  very  last,  was  to  strike  a  mortal 
blow  at  England  in  any  part  of  the  earth 
or  sea.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  Russian 
embas»-jy,  and  left  St.  Petersburg  in  a  tit 
of  impatience,  for  which  the  cariinal  re- 
buketl  him  ;  then  serve«l  under  Noailles  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  particularly  rc- 
questetl  him  to  act  as  the  chief  of  his  staff 

•  Letter  of  Marechsl  de  Koailles,  qaotcd  in  Biog. 
Uulr.,  art.,  LaUy. 
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It  is  thtiB  weflnilhjm  at  the  ilisaiilrous 
battle  uf  I>ctt»i({en  ;  but  fiir  the  reiiiilM.- 
thatilay  both  Laily  and  the  IVm-h  vn-rc 
■out)  to  havo  A  choice  rcvunpc.  Aflur  tlic 
batllo,  a  rcRiment  of  Irtah  infaiilT]'  was 
created  for  him,  and  attached  In  tlic  Irish 
brigade.  The  brigade  comistC'l  now  al 
■even  Tcgimctitd,  and  it  saw  mui'h  survicu 
that  year  and  the  next  under  the  C'Uunt  de 
8aic,  nho  took  the  various  toKna  uf 
Henin,  Yprcs,  and  Fumes,  in  the  Kcllier 
lanila,  all  which  the  Dulce  of  Cumberiam 
endeavoured  to  prerent  without  avail 
and  without  comiiift  to  a  battle. 

In  this  year,  1744,  huwevcr,  great  pre- 
paration wail  made  rin  buth  sides  for  a  de- 
citive  campaign.  T)ic  yrcneh  army  yiu» 
increased  in  tlie  NeihcrlaniU,  and  on  the 
other  side  tbc  English  court  had  at  ienitth 
prevailMl  on  the  Statca-Gcnvrul  ofllol- 
lan<l  to  join  the  alliance  against  France. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  allies,  tlien 
in  camp  at  tjpirc,  were  reinforced  by 
30,001)  Uutch,who  were  in  time  enough,  an- 
lockily  for  them,  to  take  a  share  in  the 
great  and  crowning  battle  of  Fontcnoy. 

It  might  be  eupposed  that  tlie  incidents 
of  this  famous  battlchave  been  sulhcienlly 
discussed  and  dcscribeil  to  iiiiike  th<.-m 
generally  known  ;  but  in  fact,  tlic  plain 
truth  of  that  affair  (especially  us  it  alTitcla 
the  Irish  engaged)  is  very  dilhcult  to 
ascerliiin  with  iirceision,  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  there  are  so  man^  aemunts  of 
it  banded  down  to  us  by  French,  Irish,  and 
English  authorities,  all  with  ditTereiit 
national  prejudices  and  preiliteetionH. 
Iteoiling  tbc  usual  English  occiiunts  of  tlie 
buttle,  one  is  surpriseil  to  find  in  general 
no  mi'nlion  of  Irishmen  having  bivn  at 
Fontcnuy  at  all ;  the  Knglieh  naturally 
dislike  to  ai'knowleiige  that  tliey  oweil 
that  mortal  disaster  in  great  part  to  tlie 
Irish  exiles  whom  the  fuilhiessinexs  and 
oppression  of  their  own  Govennni'nl  had 
driven  from  their  liomes  and  fiUi'd  wiili 
the  most  intense  pa»<siiin  of  rnigeiinre  ; 
the  French,  with  a  sentiment  of  uatiimul 
pride  equally  natural,  wisli  tu  appropriate 
to  French  soldiers,  ii^  far  as  possible,  the 
honour  of  ono  of  ilieir  proudest  victories  ; 
bat  if  we  read  certain  enthusiasiie  Iriah 
narratives  of  Fonteiioy,  we  might  Iio  led 
to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Iriili  brigade 
aloiib  which  saveil  the  Frcncli  ni'niv. 
and  ruined  the  redouhlnhle  eolumn  of 
English  and  Ilniiovurfiins.  It  is  well. 
then,  to  endeavour  to  establish  tbc  einijile 
facts  by  reference  to  suuh  authorities  as 
are  beyond  suspicion. 

In  the  end  of  April,  1T45.  the  Itfureclial 
de  Soie,  now  finioua  for  his  suti:cs!iful 
■iegcs  in  the  Netlieriunds,  opened  trenches 
before   Toomay,  on  the    Scheldt  river. 


which,  in  tliia  place,  runs  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  King  Louis,  with  tha 
young  dauphin,"  not  to  speak  of  mistresses, 
piay-aeturs,  and  cookery-appamtu*  {in 
waggons  innumerable)  boa  tens  to  be  there,'' 
•ays  Curlyle.*  Toumay  was  very  nrong^ 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  Uutth  garri- 
son of  nine  thousand  men,  and  Haxu  np- 
pcared  before  it  with  an  anny  nf  about 
seienty  tliouaond  men.  Tlic  allies  de- 
temiined  at  all  haz.irils  to  raise  the  siego, 
and  Iting  George's s*in,  theDukcof  Cum- 
berland, hastened  over  fnjni  England  to 
take  command  of  thu  allied  forces— Eng> 
liih,  Uuti^h,  Hanoverian,  and  Austrian — 
destined  for  iliat  nervice.  Count  Konig- 
aeck  commaniled  tlie  Aiutrioji  quota, 
Hiid  the  Prince  uf  Watdeck  the  Dutch, 
The  army  was  miutcrcil  near  UrusheU  on 
the  4th  of  May,  and  thence  set  forth,  sixty 
thous.ind  strong,  for  Toumay,  passing 
near  the  Held  of  Sitintirt—a.  name  re- 
menilierud  in  the  English  army.  On 
Sunday,  the  !)t)i  of  May  (new  nglt),  tba 
Duke  reached  tlic  village  of  Vazou,  six 
or  seven  milesfrumTournay.ina  low,  un- 
dulating country,  with  some  wood  and  a 
'  ~~  ilreams  anil  pcaccaUu  villages.  Tlie 
nd  which  was  to  be  llie  Held  of 
battle  liesalt  between  iltc  Brussels  road 
and  the  rivcT  Sefaeldt.  Tournay  lay  to  the 
north- wei-t,  closely  beleagurcd  by  tbo 
French,  and  the  MarL^ctial  de  Saxe.  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  allies,  jiad  ibrown 
up  some  works,  to  bar  their  line  of  ad- 
vance, with  strotigbatteries  in  tlie  villages 
of  Antoine  and  Fonlenny,  and  on  the  edgo 
if  a  small  wood,  called  BaiM  de  liuni, 
vhieh  spreads  out  towards  the  enut,  but 
larrows  nearly  to  a  point  in  tlic  ilirectioa 
>f  Touriu-y.  In  these  wurk«,  mnneeted 
ly  redans  ami  almiii,  and  mounted  with 
probably  a  bnnilred  gim!i,  the  Morei-bnl 
Milk  his  piisition  with  tlfty-ltve  thousand 
mt-n,  leavinK  p:irt  of  biii  Ii)rcC  around 
i'ournny  and  in  ncighbiHiriiii;  garrisims. 
Xeiir  liie  |ioint  of  the  wuud  is  a  rc.b>ubt 
[Ntllcd  "redoubt  of  Eu,"  so  ealleilfriim  the 
title  of  tlie  Xorman  reigmcnt  which  oo 
nijiiL-U  it  tli:it  d.iy-  On  u  liill  u  Utile  far- 
ther within  the  French  lines  tbc  king  and 
tliv  daupliin  took  their  jKist. 

And  now  Snxoonly  fmrcd  thnc  Ihcnltici 
might  not  venture  to  assail  him  in  so 
strung  a  place ;  and  the  old  Ausirian, 
KiiiligKcck,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  attempt  ought  not  to  be  maih>  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Cumbcrltuid  and  waldeck, 
the  Uutch  commander,  were  of  a  diilcrcnt 

•  Ulf  of  Fitdcrick.    Ur.  CstItIc.  ntia  drvstH 
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opinion,  and,  in  short,  it  was  detennined 
to  go  in.    Earljr in  the  morningof  the  1 1  th 
the  dispositions  were  made.    The  Dutch 
and  Austiians  were  on  the  enemy's  left, 
opposite  the  French  right,  and  destined  to 
carry  Si  Antoine    and    its  works:  the 
English  and  HanoTerians  in  the  centre, 
with  their  infantry  in  front  and  caralry 
in  the  rear,  close  by  the  wood  of  Barri. 
The  map  contained  in  the  ''•  Memoirs  of 
Marechai  Saxe  **  gires  the  disposition  of 
the  various  corps  on  the  French  side ;  and 
we  there  find  the  place  of  the  Irish  brigade 
marked  on  the  left  of  the  French  line,  iiut 
not  the  extreme  left,  and  nearly  oppo.<ite 
the  salient  point  of  the  wood  of  Barri.  The 
brijrade   was  not  at  its  full  strength;  and 
we  know  not  on  what  authority  Mr.  Davis* 
states  that  all  the  the  seven  regiments  were 
on  I  lie  ground.  There  were  probably  four 
rejiiiuems;  certainly  three — Clare's.  Dil- 
lon\   and  Lally's— Lord   Clare  being  in 
cliief  command.     Neither  Clare,  nor  Dil- 
lon, nor  Lally  were  Irish  by  birth,  but  all 
were  sons  of  Limerick  exile:*.    Of  their 
tn>ops  ranked  that  day  under  the  green 
tlag.  probably  not  one  had  fought  at  Lim- 
erick fifty-four  years  before.    They  were 
triiher  the  sons  of   the  original   ''Wild- 
gc««c,"  or  Irishmen  who  had  migrated 
siuci\  to  fiy  from  the  degradation  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  seek  revenge  upon  tl.elr 
countrv's  enemies.  Judging  from  the  si)ace 
which  the  brigade  is  made  to  occupy  on 
the  map,  it  appears  likely  that  its  efifeciive 
force  at    Fontenoy  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand  men,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the 
Fn.'nrh  army. 

The    various   attacks    ordcrcil  liy   the 
Duke  of  Cumlwrland  un  tlie  several  parts 
of  the  French  line  were  made  in  due  lorm. 
artrr  >oine  preliminary cannonudiii!?.  None 
of    tlicni    succeetied.      The    Dutch    and 
Au?trians   were  to  have  stormtil  St.  An- 
toine, their  right  wing  at  the  same  time 
joining  hands  with  the  Kii^Ii^h  and  Han- 
overians  opiMjsite   Fontenoy.      But   they 
found  tlie  lire   from  Antoine  t<x)  heavy, 
a:}d.  be?ii!es.  a  battery  thev  were  not  aware 
•  »r   oiH.-!i«'d   upon  tlieni  from  the  opiMj^iie 
\».iuk  or  the  Sehehlt.  and  cut  them  up  so  i 
e:;i-..tually  that,  after  two  gallant  assault*.  , 
they  were  fain  to  retire  to  tlieir  ori«:inal  , 
I><i>i;i(in.      Of   course,  tiie   Knjrlish   have 
(omplaineil  ever   si  nee   that   it   was    the 
Duteh  and  Austrians  wlio  lost  them  Fon- 
U'liuv.     In  the  meantime  the  En^li>h  and 
Ham^verians  were  furiously  attackin;^  tlie 
villai;e   of    Fontenoy  itself,   but    ha.!    no . 
ly.-tier  >u<'cess.   Before  the  attack  a  certain 
Bri;:adier-General  In^^oldshy  had  been  de- ' 
tai.hed  with  a  Highland  Be^iment,  **Sem-  ! 
pie's  Jlighlanders,*'  and  some  other  foree. 
*  Note  to  Ult  ii[iK-n<li<l  balbd  of  "  Foutriioy." 


to  silence  the  redimbt  of  En.  on  the  e  I  "re 
of  the  wood,  which  seriously  inci<iimi  ».Ied 
the  English  ri'jht.     Ins;oldshy   u  .e  i.  but 
could  not  ilo  it  (on  which  account  Ik*  11*1  Jer- 
went  a  court-martial  in  £n;rl.tn<l  atter- 
wards).      iyy  the  duke  had  to   make  his 
atta4.-k  on  Fontenoy  with  the  guns  of  that 
redoubt  hammering  his  right  flank.    The 
attack  was  made,  however,  and  made  with 
gallantry  and  persis ten. -y.  three  :imv*s,  but 
completely  repulse  1  eath  time  with  con- 
siderable loss.    Nothing  but  repulse-  everj'- 
where— rijjht.  left  and  centre.      But  now 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  pt.'rceive  1  that 
betwcvn  Fontenoy  and  the  wootl  of  Barri, 
with  its  rc'ioubt  of  Eu,  there  was  a  pass- 
age [)raetieable,  thou;.:h  with  great  i)eril 
and  loss  from  the  crossfire.     "  Sire."  said 
Saxe  to  the  king  on  the  evening  of  that 
triumphant   day,   **  I   have  one  fault   to 
n-proach  myself  with  — I  ought  to  have  put 
one  more  reiloubt  lietween  the  wootl  and 
Fontenoy;  but  I   thought  there  was  no 
general  bold  enough  to  bazarl  a  passage 
in  that  place."  *     In  fact,  no  general  ought 
to  have  done  so.     However,  as  Carl  vie  de- 
scrilx's  this  ad\*ance,  **His  Uoyal  Highness 
blazes  into  resplendent  P/ti/z-Z^cMfitA  rage, 
what  MC  may  call  ppiritual  white  heat,  a 
man  sans  jnur  at  any  rate,  and  pretty  much 
sans  <frM— detrides  that  he  must  and  will 
Ije  through  tho^e  lines,  if  it  please  God ; 
that  he  will  not  be  repulsed  at  his  iiart  of 
the  attack — not  he.   for  one  ;    but  will 
plunge  through  by  what  gap  thcR*  is  (nine 
hundred  yards,  Voltaire  measures  it),  be- 
tween   Fentenoy  and  that   reiloubt,  with 
its  hiLTjard   liiiJoMsby.  and  .^ee  what  the 
Fren-  li  interinr  is  lila-."  f     In  tart,  he  <lid 
eonie  through  the  liius  and  saw  the  inte- 
rii  ir. 

He  retinnl  for  a  space,  re-arrani:eil  his 
EnL'ii.-h  an  1  Hanoverians  in  three  tliin 
eolinnns,  whi'li,  in  the  a-lvante,  untler 
heavy  tire  fr-'Ui  l^nh  >:les.  were  irraflually 
crowlled  ini«>  one  colurn!i  of  jireat  dejuh, 
full  sixteen  ilfousan*!  strontr.  ^  They  had 
with  them  twelve  MeM-pieies — six  in  front 
anil  six  in  tlie  ini'Mie  of  their  line-. §  The 
column  hail  to  pa-s  through  a  kiml  of  h(il- 
|i)W.  wliere  I  Lev  were  >»niewhat  sheltere*! 
fn»ni  th"  tire  »<n  ea<h  ll.mk.  ilraggini:  their 
cann<.n  ly  i.and.  an-l  then  mounted  a  ri-iug 
prouud  and  fiiuml  lht'ni<?elves  nearly  out 
ui  d.iev.t  ruML'e  from  the  guns  l.ioth  of  Fon- 

•  V«i'.i;ji».v  I»UH  XV.  Hi-*  accfiunt  of  tl.e  b.ittle 
Is  ii)  ;:«iKr.il  wry  cl«-:ir  and  prtii-i^;  but  Vuliiiire, 
butli  i  Wii-  w.irk  and  in  lii- |h>- in  nf  r..nti.-n..y, 
ihi»n-l.  ii..-  c.inn-i:  ulto.tMur  avi.-i  1  all  inc-nri  «ii  i^f  tlio 
I  ir.*i  \Tf-\)*.  lako  can;  lo  aay  m  liiilc  uboul  ilieui  as 

t  U:i-  -if  rnd-  rii.k. 

X  lAivi"..  h  th  in  1  :rf  »  nil. id  and  h.i«  no>  on  th^ 
l.iattl.-.  r-y  s.iu.i-  unaccmn:*!*'.'.  o%trf:^..t,  stales  it 
at  !<ix  .!.>>ii>>ji.-.i. 

*  v.." ••■■-•• 
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tcnuy  anil  the  redoubt  of  £u— fairly  in 
■ii;lil  iif  tliu  Fruiiuh  iKwitiun.  in  front  uf 
tlium.  HH  it  uiiBiK-i'd,  went  fuur  Ijatlolioiia 
of  till!  H'lrila  Franaiiiet,  vith  tvri)  bul- 
taUunn  of  iivrisa  Kuiirdii  UQ  Uicir  Mt.ani) 
twootbur  Frunvli  reicimentg  un  their  right. 
The  French  otBixn  lecm  tu  have  Uien 
greatly  aitrpriscU  when  they  saw  tbe 
Englisli  luittery  of  uunmm  taking  poiitiun 
on  tbe  summit  uf  the  riaiiiK  ground. 
"EDKlinbeaimunr  tbey  crieil  1  "letuHfto 
an'l  lake  them."  Tbey  ini>uiiied  the  bill 
witb  tlieir  i^iiadicrs,  but  were  aahinisbvil 
to  lliiil  un  army  in  their  fruut.  A  lii>avy 
disi'liuri;e,  bulli  of  urtilli'ry  and  musketry, 
miule  tlujni  quickly  recoil  witb  buavy  Ihm. 
Tile  Knt[lUh  culuiun  euntinueil  to  advance 
Meadily,  and  the  li'runeb  (cuards,  with  tbe 
regiment  of  Cuurtcn,  supported  by  otber 
troops,  having  re-fumled,  came  up  to  meet 
them.  It  is  at  tbis  point  tbat  the  cere- 
monious salutes  ale  said  tu  have  possud 
between  I/ord  Charles  liny,  wlio  eiiin- 
manded  tbe  ailviince  of  llie  English,  and 
the  Count  d'Auleruvhc,  an  olhi'cr  of  the 
French  Grenadiers — the  former  taking  oil 
bis  hat  and  politely  requesting  Mcsiieurs 
of  the  French  Guards  to  lire— the  latter 
aim.  with  hit  oEf,  replying,  *' After  you, 
Hv«sieur«."  D'Kspaguac  and  Voltaire 
both  reciinl  tbis  piece  uf  stagc-raurtesy. 
But  Carlyle,  tlluugb  he  says  it  is  a  pity, 
disturbs  tliei'ourscof  history  by  menna  of 
"  ■  small  irref  ru;;iLLle  dueunii'iit  which  biu 
come  to  bim."  namely,  on  original  letter 
from  LuFil  tlay  tu  bis  brutLcr,  uf  wliidl 
this  \ii  un  excerpt;  "It  wiis  imr  ri-gimeut 
that  aiiuckcd  the  French  (iuonls;  and 
when  wo  ■-■amf  williin  twenty  or  thirty 
paces  of  tlicm  I  oilvuiicu'l  licfore  our  rct:i- 
iDcnt,  drunk  to  tlieui  (tu  tbe  Frcmrh). 
•nd  told  UlMU,  Hint  we  were  IIht  Eng- 
liali  Guanlit,  and  ho|N.iI  Ibey  would  stand 
till  we  canu:  quito  up  to  them,  ami  uut 
to  Bwim  the  Selieldt,as  Uiey  di<l  the  Muyn 
M  Ufttiugen;  uihiii  which  I  immedi- 
ately tunicil  about  to  our  own  regiment, 
■pcwiied  tbeni  and  madu  tlicm  huzzoh. 
An  oUhiT  (d'Auleruolw)  ininie  uut  of  tlie 
ranks,  and  tried  tu  iiiuke  his  men  huzzab. 
However,  Iburc  vas  not  uhuve  tbn^u  or 
fuur  in  tlicir  brigiule  iliit,"  &e.  In  fact,  it 
apiieurn  that  lbeFreucb,wlio,accur<ling  to 
UuitcliivalrouH  legend,  "ireverlireil  lin't," 
did  tire  first  mi  this  ueeasion;  but  both 
Oardct  Fnmaii.K»  and  Swiss  Guanl«  were 
driven  off  tlic  field  witli  cunsiderable 
•laughter.  And  still  the  Knglisli  tsdunm 
advanced,  with  a  terrible  stcadincKS,  iiuur- 
ing  forth  a  treniendoua  flro  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  suffering  grcviuiuly  by  re- 

Cled  attacks,  both  in  front  unit  Hank, 
still  closing  up  iU  gajiped  ranks,  and 
showing  »  resolute  face  un  both  i" 


There  was  some  confusion  in  the  Frendi 
army,  owing  to  the  lurprisc  at  this  meet 
audacious  advance,  and  tbe  resistance  at 
11  rat  was  uneoncerted  and  dcsullnry. 
ItegimciiC  after  regiment,  bulb  fool  and 
hurse,  wiu  hurlel  against  the  reduubta- 
ble  column,  but  all  were  repulsed  by 
an  admirably  sueiained  Are,  which  tha 
Fn-ncb  called/ru  den/er.  Voltaire  states 
(hat  amung  tbe  forces  which  made  the«e 
inelTeetual  attacks  were  certain  IriA 
battalions,  and  that  it  was  in  this  charge 
tbut  the  Coluncl  Count  Dillon  waa  killed. 
And  still  the  fumiidablc  column  steadily 
and  slowly  advanced,  calmly  loading  and 
firing,  "asif  un  parade."  says  Voltaire, 
and  were  now  full  three  hunilrod  pace* 
beyond  the  lineof  fire  from  t'onlcnuy  and 
the  reiluubt  uf  the  wuuil.  resolute^ 
marcbing  un  towanis  the  French  beaa- 
quortcrs.  By  this  time  Count  Saxe  found 
lliat  his  batteries  at  Fontcnoy  had  uaed 
oil  their  lialls,and  wereonly  answering  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  with  discbarges  of 
[Hiwder.  He  Iwlievcd  tl>e  battle  to  be  lost, 
und  Bi<nt  [wo  several  limes  to  entreat  the 
king  to  cross  the  tivhcldt,  and  get  out  of 
danger,  which  tliu  king,  huwcver,  steadily 
refn»Hl  to  do. 

Military  critics  luive  Mid  tbat  at  this 
crisis  of  [be  battle,  if  tbe  English  had 
been  supiHirteil  by  cavalry,  and  due  force 
uf  artillery,  lu  complete  tlie  disonler  of 
[be  t'rcnc'b— or,  if  lliu  Dutch,  under 
M'aldvck,  bad  ot  that  moment  reaulutoly 
repeated  llicir  HiiNiult  ujiun  Kt.  Antuinc^ 
Hie  victory  was  tu  the  Duke  uf  Cumber- 
liitid,  and  tbe  wbule  French  army  must 
have  Ihi'd  Uung  into  the  ^le1lcldt  river. 
CuuntSaxe  WHS  iHiw  in  mortal  anxiely,and 
thought  the  battle  really  lost,  when  the 
Dukede  Iticlielieu  roile  up  at  a  full  gallop 
ami  sui.'gvatcd  ■  plan,  which  was  haiipily 
ado|>ted.  it  WHS  the  thought  of  tlut  tame 
Colonel  l.'ount  dv  LuUy,  who  liaa  liv«Q 
Itcanl  of  befon.-  at  IXtiingen.*  In  fact, 
this  famous  plan  does  nut  up|icar  to  liav« 
requinil  any  jK-culiar  Birategic  Renins  to 
cunceive,  f»r  it  was  oeillivr  mure  nor  1cm 
than  111  ojien  with  a  iKiIiery  of  i^aniMn 
right  in  Iront  of  tbe  ailvuncing  column, 
und  then  uilack  it  simullaneuusly  with 
all  tlie  reserves,  incluiling  tbe  King's 
household  cavalry,  and  llie  Irish  brigade, 
whirl)  etill  Htuml  tuutionleas  near  tbe 
western  |niiiit  cif  (bo  wikhI  of  Barri,  and 
now  a1iri'a>t  uf  the  Kuglisb  column  un 
its  right  Hank.  There  was  also  in  tbe 
some  quarter  the  Freuuh  regiment  of 
!  Irif  hnun.  I^nint  LsDv, 


t  lri<N 


swam  cvfin  t4  th*  prvseuis  nf 
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Kormandie,  and  teTeral  other  corps  which 
had  already  been  repolacd  and  broken  in 
several  inefifcctual  asMiulu  on  the  im- 
pregnable column.*  A  French  aathority  t 
informs  us  that  *'  this  last  decisirc  charge 
was  determined  npon.  in  the  rery  crisis  of 
the  day,  in  a  conversation,  rapid  and  sharp 
as  lightning,  between  Kicbelieu,  galloping 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  Lally,  who  was 
out  of  patience  at  the  thought  that  the 
devutetl  ardour  of  the  Irish  briea/ie  was  not 
to  be  maile  use  of."  He  had  his  wish,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  battery  opened 
on  the  front  of  the  column,  the  brigade 
hail  orders  to  assail  its  right  flank,  and  to 
go  in  with  the  bayonet. 

The  English  mass  was  now  stationary, 
but  still  unshaken,  and  never  doubting  to 
finish  the  bosiness.  but  looking  wistfully 


lant  Dillon  was  killed,  with  one-fourth  of 
the  oflicers  and  one-ihird  of  the  rank  anl 
tile;  but  the  immediate  consequences  to 
France  were  immtrnse— Tourney  at  once 
surrendered;  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Bnijcs, 
Dendormonde.  Ostcnd.  were  taken  in  'i-;:<;k 
succession;  and  the  Enplifrh  anl  zjicir 
allies  driven  back  behind  the  swamp*  and 
canals  of  Holland. 

None  of  all  the  French  rictor.es  in  that 
age  eau«e>.l  in  I'aris  such  a  tum-^l:  of  yty 
and  exultation.  In  £n;;Iand  there  wcns 
lamentation,  an<i  wrath,  and  courts-mar- 
tial :  but  not  asrainst  the  Duke  of  CuhiUt- 
land.  for  the  Kind's  s'jn  could  do  no  wrong. 
In  Ireland,  as  the  news  came  in,  fir»i.  of 
the  B^iti^h  defeat,  anl  then,  gradually, 
of  the  glorious  achievc-rnvnts  of  the  bri^'aiie 
and  the  honours  pai'l  to  Irish  soldiers. 


hack  for  the  cavalry,  and  longing  for  the  j  sudden  but  silent  tlu^h  <jf  triumph  and  of 
Dutch.  Suddenly  four  guns  opened  at '  hope  broke  upon  the  oiipressed  race:  and 
shtirt  range  straight  into  the  heaii  of  their  ■  m.iny  a  glo<jmy  countenance  bri:rhte;:eri 
cfilumn:and  at  the  same  moment  the  Irish  {  wiih  a  sleam  of  «tem  joy.  in  the  thou;:ht 
reirinients  pluninid  into  their  right  flank  !  that  the  Ion?  mourne  I  ••  \Vilil-;:evse  " 
wi:h  bayonets  levelled  and  a  hoarse  roar!  wuuM  one  day  reium.  with  freedom  and 
that  ro»e  above  all  the  din  of  Inttle.  The  !  venjeance  in  the  flash  of  the  bayonets  of 
wi.r  i"*  were  in  an  unknown  tonirue;  but  if  Fonienoy. 
th^•  lln'^rli-h  hail  understiKxi  it,  they  would 
have  kiiitwu  that  it  meant  ••  iiemeinher 
Li»".  rirJc  /"  That  fierce  charge  broke  the 
»t*.aily  ranks,  and  m.iile  the  vast  column 
wavi-r  and  reel.  It  was  seconded  by  the 
n-irinient  of  Normamlie  with  equal  gallan- 
try', while  on  the  other  flank  the  cavalry- 
burst  in  imiietuously,  and  the  four  guns 
in  :ri*nt  were  plouirhinzlong  lanes  throueh 
the  •iense  ranks.  It  wa^  t'lo  much.  The 
K.-ijIi-jh  resisted  for  a  little  wi;h  .•tuhl.orn 
travi-rv.  liUt  at  len'jth  ti:m!floil  into  utter 
1-  ii:u*i«>n  and  fleil  fn^ni  thi.*  tieM.  loavinr; 
it '  -iVLTe  1  thick  I V  with  their  own  dead  ao'l 
th.  :r  enemies.  Tln-y  vi  rre  not  [iiirsueil  far.  .  -••  :>  :» 
fi.r.  iiiic-  outsiile  r>f  the  Wnv*,  lijeircavairv  1 1--*'?-  .-j'".!  * 
w;,.  rriaLil«;.l  to  c^ver  their  retreat.  'J';A;  ]  f'i;;"  "}1^;  ,  ... 
•A.A-"  J'l-t  nine  thijiisarni  mi.-n.  irrlu-iinj  j  ...•■. -t:-:  s.i;.-  v.. -_. 

twj  t!i'iu:«an  I  pri>oncrs.  ami  the  Frenfii  r-'-"^f  fj^^t-  "»"•  ''  ;--i--'*:-.  ^  :..!*—:.  •.■■■■/ 
liv...  :h-.u-and.  S>  li.e  battle  of  Fontenov  >'"*/'' ■■"':^'''  ;'i '■.*:;'.,■ .  ..  ;.«..,..-  ■  n  -  .• 
w."  :  iMjJit  and  won.* 
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•B  iihiuil.  by  n  relaxation  uf  tin-  RtnH;ilii.-j 
inflicti'il  iijiun  Iri«li  Cnihulii'.i,  iimliT  thi 
Pciiiil  Ciiili'.  England,  inilnil,  vu  ii 
profiiunil  ■Innn,  anil  not  without  ciiupc. 
for,  not  only  hail  the  (■ampnijn)  in  tlu' 
Kutlicrluiuli  f>uneiu  'Icuiiliiliy  n^iiiiiRt  Iut, 
bul,  nlniriit  imtnoilinti-ly  aftur,  it  lici'nniu 
known  tliiLt  piviinnitii>ni  wtn:  on  fiHit  in 
Frani'U  for  a  new  iiiTaiiiun  on  iK-hulf  of 
Charlvs  liiliran],  thu  "  Youn';  1'ri'ti.iiilc'i 
Tlic  prince  wai  uuw  twcnty-tivv  jcarn  uf 
aRe.  lie  lind  hcon  wnalinKiiwayliiNjiiiith 
■t  Kumc  wh«T(!  hi*  futliiT,  Juintn  III., 
then  niiduil.  In  1743  he  wna  n>i'iilli>il  iu 
Fmncr,  aiiil  sunn-  Imiivs  were  lielil  out  <if 
lciTin<!  liim  an  amuil  [urn-  of  Frenrh. 
tit!uti-li,  and  Iriih,  to  aascrt  hii  fatlivr'i 
riRlits  tu  tbo  crown  uf  En'ilanil.  Fur 
IhrcL'  yean  hu  hod  wnitiil  impatiently  fur 
liis  ci[i]>urtttnity ;  but  ihu  times  weri'  liioii 
M  liuity  that  nubody  tlum^ht  of  him.  It 
iras  lliu  Cnntinnl  ile  Tencin,  wiiu  uni^  day 
ailvisLii  liiin  to  wait  no  lon^n'r.  but  K" 
will)  a  ffw  fritndi  to  miniu  jHiint  in  (he 
norti:  of  Sootliknd.  "Vonrpn'M'ni'caloiw," 
■aid  till' oRTilitial,  "will  <Teatc  for  yinin 
]wrly  and  iiti  army;  then  Frant'C  must 
M-nd  you  nuccoiir."  In  kIiotc,  iIk-  jirlnM-con- 
■iille<i  withu  fvwof  h'a  friewb.i-Jiiefly  Irish 
ofliccM  1  Ml  anDed  veiwel  of  cifchtcen  ftunH 
wax  plat-eil  at  hit  diaposal  by  an  Iriih 
miTeliant  of  Nantn*,  nameil  Walxh;  a 
FmKrh  Hhip-uf-wur  waa  ordercil  to  viniirt 
bim  1  iiiid  nn  the  I:il1i  of  June,  just  unu 
miitith  lifter  Fonti'iiuy,  he  BL-t  iioil  with 
only  geren  atlcndants  upon  hia  advcnlur- 
oiiH  errand.  Th«  wvi'n  who  airroiniNinii.i] 
him  were  thi-  Maninia  of  Tiiililmntinc, 
hnitlKT  tu  the  Duke-  'if  Atliul,  Sir  Tliuinas 
Slu'ridan,  Cuionel  O'.Sullivan  (•■  wliu  was 
appoinlvil,'' luiya  Voltaire,  '•  Mnni'/ial  ilct 
/uji'ji  of  the  army  not  yet  in  Knn;;"),  a 
Scutch  iiflii«r  nanieii  MocDonnld.an  Iriah 
oIDcer  luitned  Kelly,  and  an  Kntflish  oiu^ 
nuniLil  Strii-lihinil.  Tlicy  lawleil  on  the 
)«TC  dhore  of  MuiilnrC,  in  the  Ilittlilanila, 

|>riiHv  was  qui 

'  Jaiiibitei'tanx,  i 
I^ichiel,  CmniTon.  and  Fra; 
of  ArKj-ic  unci  Quf-'iisliertv,  Iwiwever,  who 
cuiiin,lliHlotlnirii..«-LTfiilclani',  kcptnl.>i.f. 
and  i>n'partd  tiitake  tliejmrtof  theiviKn- 
inR  kinr;.  Kin^-  Ger>rge  was  at  thin 
muuii^nt  in  Hanover ;  but  the  lunls  i>f  hid 
L'uiincil  of  rcfceticy  nuidi>  Ihc  Ix'riC  ammKe- 
mcnts  posaildc  fur  re»istaii«e  in  a  connlry 
lo  nearly  strii)pe<l  of  ail  itn  regular  (riKips. 
and  act  a  price  upon  the  prini'c'a  hcoit. 

In  this  cmerKcncy  it  was  necessary  to 
think  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  consiilitrd  cer- 
tain timt  the  prince  must  have  had  ajfents 
in  that  country  to  itirupilaandeDt  Jaco- 


bite spirit ;  besides,  it  was  known  tliat  tlw 
priiici|ial  cliii'riiofthecnteq)ri*ewereolH- 
cers  of  llio  lri>h  brlKaile.  L-oinin^  flushed 
from  Funlciioy ;  and  the  Uoromment 
ihouRht  it  was  luit  in  the  nature  of  tlii»<n 
lliat  there  could  lie  lraiK|uillity  in  irelani). 
'I'heru  must   surely  be   au  arrangement  . 

island  itself,  or  fur  sending  fiiihtin;;  men 
111  Scotland.  On  the  whulK,  it  was  judged 
ni'i'dful,  in  this  donjierous  crisis  uf  BriiUh 
BiTaira,  tu  shuw  some  indul(Knce  to  the 
Irish:  anil,  accurdinsly,  in  the  month  of 
Si'pteiiilicr,  juntas  I'rince Charles  Edward 
WHS  leiidinff  liis  niuiinlainecrs  into  Edin- 
hiirfih,  an  ainiublc  viceroy  was  pent  to 
DuUin,  bearint;  wliat  might  be  u^leil  a 
"  luessiijn'  of  jieiu'c  tu  Ireland."  Thii 
was  the  Earl  uf  Chesterfield,  who  bad  a 
retmtatiunfurniillantry,nccompli«hmenti, 
and  nn  ensy  disiKuilluu.  What  Loril  Ches- 
lerllcld's  seiTet  instructions  wore,  we  can 
inly  )iidy;c  by  the  Course  uf  his  adminii- 


11c  a 


D  the 


of  pries  l-liuntinc.  and   allowed 

the  Calliolic  chapels  in  ]>ublin  and  el»o- 

to  be  upcncil  fur  scrriiv.    On  the 

t^th  uf  (X'tulvr  lie  met  Parii.tment ;  and 

although  in  his  »|n.>i.i'1i  mi  that  uccosion 

•le  rccoinuiciiileil  ilie  H-n.^s  to  turn  th«ir 

ittcntiun  to  the  laws  ncainst  fopery  and 

'unsider  whether  they  iieedcil  any  amend" 

nenl.  yet  tliis  was  exprcvH.il  in  a  cold  and 

mlher  equivocal  manner,  which  greally 

dlstnisted  the  fierce  ami  gloomy  lu^sMf 

the  "  Ascendency."    Ile  recnm  mended  uo 

w  jK'iuil  laws,  thinking  jiruliuhly  there 

.'re  iguite  enough  alreaily,  and  did  not 

en  intnidiii'e  tlutt  troditiunal  exhorlo- 

tiiin  tu  tlie  lluusi's— to  excn-iiie  extreme 

c'c  in  putting  in  force  that  Penal 

liich  tlicy  already  hud  in  such  high 

"  '    ■■     'ident.  in  short,  that 


although  that  iiidulgcn 


law; 


I    t1u<:< 


zi'.ilcii: 


proscculiiiTi  (if  I'ajiists  under  former  viix- 
roys  foimd  unly  iliseourageinent  und  re- 
buke at  ihe  Casile.  Chancel  ion,  juilLiei, 
and  sheriffs  wetv  made  tu  untkrsland  iliat 
if  Ihey  would  du  the  king's  busiiu-s* 
aright  this  time,  tli^  must  lcavr"tlic 
■ijinmon  enemy"  in  peace  for  tlw  presenL 
But  Lunl  Chesterfield,  immedtuiely  un 
inmiing  over,  emtduyed  many  coiiBdential 
ugeiita,  or,  in  short,  spies,  tu  find  out  wliat 
the  Catholics  were  ddng.  thinking  of.  and 
talking  alxiut— whether  there  were  any 
secret  meetings— above  all,  wliethcr  there 
was  any  apparent  diminution  in  the  nnin- 
lx<rs  of  youns  men  at  fairs  and  other 
gathcrin';s ;  in  short,  whethrr  there  waf 
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anj  mifrntion  to  Scotland,  or  any  uneasy 
moTcment  of  the  people,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  something  coming.*  Nothing  of 
all  this  did  he  find,  and,  in  truth, 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  The 
people  were  perfectly  tranquil,  not  much 
teeming  even  to  know  or  to  care  what  was 

ing  on  in  Scotland,  enjoying  quietly 
their  unwonted  exemption  from  the  ac- 
toal  lash  of  the  penal  laws,  and  even  re- 
pairing to  holy  wells  again  without  fear 
of  fine  and  whipping.  It  is  true  the  lash 
▼as  still  held  OTcr  them,  and  they  were 
soon  to  feel  it ;  true,  also,  that  they  were 
still  excluded  from  all  rights  and  fran- 
chises as  strictly  as  ever.  Not  one  penal 
law  was  repealed  or  altered;  but  there 
was  at  least  forbearance  towards  their 
worship  and  their  clergy.  They  might  see 
a  venerable  priest  now  walking,  in  day- 
light even,  from  his  "  register^  **  parisii 
into  another,  to  perform  some  rite  or  ser- 
vice of  religion,  without  fear  of  informers, 
of  hand-cuffs,  and  of  transportation.  Nay, 
bishops  and  vicars  apostolic  could  venture 
to  cross  the  sea,  and  ordain  priests  and 
confirm  children,  in  a  quiet  way ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  not  even  a  monk  could 
frighten  Lord  Chcsterfielrl,  who,  in  fact, 
had  lived  for  years  in  France,  and  re- 
spected a  monk  quite  as  much  as  a  rector 
oif  the  Establishment. 

Having  once  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  no  insurrectionary  movement  in  the 
country,  and  none  likely  to  be,  he  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  tolerant  course 
by  any  complaints  or  remonstrances. 
Far  fn»m  yielding  to  the  fcijjned  alarm  of 
thojif  who  •Mjlicited  him  to  raise  new  rcpi- 
mc-nt?.  he  sent  four  battalions  of  the 
si'Mier^  then  in  Ireland  to  reinforce  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  lie  discourai^eil 
j«r.:*.  kept  down  expenses,  took  his  plea- 
tun.%  and  made  himself  exceedingly  iwpu- 
larin  his  intercourse  with  Dublin  socrietv: ' 
anf]  not  having  forgotten  the  precepts  | 
which  he  had  ^iven  to  his  son,  the  old 
ttau  (he  was  now  fifty-two)  pretended, 
from  habit,  to  be  making  love  to  the 
wive*  of  men  of  all  jiarties.  WTien  some 
savaue  Ascendancy  Protestant  would  cume 
to  him  with  tales  of  alarm,  he  usually 
tur.ied  the  conversation  into  a  tone  of 
liirht  badinage,  which  jKirplexeil  and  baf- 
fled the  man.  One  came  to  scriuualy  put 
hl.«  lurd.'rhip  on  his  guard  by  acquainting 

•  PInwden.  This  worthy  writer,  as  well  aa  h\§ 
pr't«Ifri>:*»or,  Dr.  Cuny,  is  rery  emphatic  in  estab- 
ii!<h;:i^  the  "  loyal"  attitude  of  the  iriith  )>eople  upon 
this  '-i-«^a«ion.  Iff.  Curry  take*  pains  to  prove  "  that 
no  Iri^h  Catholic  lay  or  clerical,  was  any  way  en- 
raz*'}  in  the  Scni  iii»h  rebellion  of  17i;>/'  It  is  proha- 
I'.e  ttiat  .^beriiJan.  O'Sullivan,  Kellj'.  and  other 
Jr..nc-.-Irish  oili'^frs,  who  fought  in  Scotland,  were 
rrciw^h  ueii  by  birth,  like  Lally,  Dillon,  aiul  Clare. 


him  with  the  fact  that  his  own  coachman 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mass.  -*  Is 
it  possible?"  cried  Chesterfield;  **thi;n 
I  will  take  c*are  the  fellow  shall  not  drive 
me  there."  A  c*ourtier  burst  into  his 
apartment  one  morning,  while  lie  was 
sipping  his  chocolate  in  beil.  with  the 
startling  intelligence  **  that  the  Papi^ts 
were  rising  "  in  Connaught,  "  Ah  I"  he 
said,  looking  at  his  watch,  **  *tis  nine 
o'clock;  time  for  them  to  rise."  There 
was  evidently  no  dealing  with  such  a 
viceroy  as  this,  who  showed  such  insensi- 
bility to  the  perils  of  Protestantism  and 
the  evil  designs  of  the  dangerous  Papists. 
Indeed,  he  was  seen  to  distinp:uish  by  his 
peculiar  admiration  a  Papist  beauty,  Miss 
Ambrose,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the 
only  **  dangerous  Papist "  he  had  met  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  quietude 
and  comparative  relief  that  the  excellent 
Bishop  Berkeley,  of  Cloyne,  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocese  of 
Cloyne.  Ue  had  evidently  feared  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  were  secretly  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  make  an  insur- 
rection in  aid  of  the  Pretender;  and 
writes  in  a  kind  and  paternal  manner,  ex- 
horting them  to  keep  the  peace  and  attend 
quietly  to  their  own  industry,  thougli,  in- 
deed, the  bishop  is  evidently  at  a  loss  ft^r 
arguments  which  he  can  urge  upm  this 
proscribed,  disfranchised  race,  wh}-  they 
thould take  their  lot  quietly  and  be  lojal 
to  a  Government  which  does  not  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, with  his  Highlanders,  had  won  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans,  near  Kdinhurgh 
(2nd  October),  and  a  few  days  after  that 
victory  arriveil  a  French  and  a  S;janish 
ship,  bringing  money  and  a  supy)ly  of  Irish 
officers,  who,  having  serve<l  in  France  and 
Spain,  were  capable  of  discii)linini:  his  rude 
troops.*  lie  marchc-d  south- west  ward, 
took  and  garrisoned  CarH:*le,  advance«l 
through  Lancashire,  where  a  Uxly  of 
thrcHi  hundred  English  joini.-(l  his  stand- 
anl,  and  thence  as  far  as  Derby,  within 
thirty  leagues  of  London.  Report,  which 
exairireraies  everythinfj,  represented  his 
amiv  as  amounting  to  thirty  thoii'^and 
men.  and  all  Lancashire  as  having  declar- 
ed in  his  favour.  The  Jlaf/eas  Corpus  Act 
was  s^uspended ;  the  shops  were  closed 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  Dutch  and  IK-s^ian 
troops  werebn)ught  over  in  a  great  hurry 
from  the  Continent.  The  Franco-Irish  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  France  ni^w  be- 
came violently  excited  and  impatient. 
They  imagined  tliat  a  descent  up^u  Eng- 

•  Voltaire. 
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lancl.  in  the  ncighbonrhood  of  Plymouth, 
would  be  quite  practicable*  as  the  passage 
is  so  short  from  Calais  or  Boulogue.  The 
plan  was  to  crosn  by  night  with  ten  thou- 
sand men  and  some  cannon.  Once  dis- 
embarked, a  great  part  of  England  would 
rise  to  join  them,  and  they  could  easily 
form  a  junction  with  the  prince,  probably 
near  London.  The  officers,  of  whom  the 
most  active  in  this  business  was  Lally, 
demanded,  as  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had  fought  with 
them  at  Fontenoy.  They  urged  their 
point  so  earnestly  that  at  length  permis- 
sion was  granted.  But  the  expedition 
never  took  place  on  anything  like  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  projected.  M.  de 
Voltaire,  in  des(!ribing  the  preparations, 
for  once  departs  from  his  usual  rule  so 
far  as  to  praise  an  Irishman.  He  says  : 
Lally,  who  has  since  then  been  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  who  died  so  tragic  a 
death,  was  the  soul  of  the  enterprise.  The 
writer  of  this  history,  who  long  worked 
along  with  him.  can  affirm  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  man  more  full  of  zeal,  and 
that  there  needed  nothing  to  the  enter- 
prise but  possibility.  It  was  impossible 
to  go  to  sea  in  face  of  the  English  squad- 
rons; and  the  attempt  was  regarded  in 
London  as  absurd."* 

In  fact,  only  a  handful  of  troops  was 
actually  sent;  and  these  troops  were 
not  Irish,  but  Scotch.  Lord  Drummond. 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  an  officer 
in  the  French  service,  set  forth  in  one 
vessel,  by  way  of  the  German  Sea,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Montrose  with  three 
companies  of  the  Royal  Ecossais,  a  Scot- 
tish regiment  in  French  service.  But  be- 
fore this  small  reinforcement  arrived,  the 
army  of  the  Prince  had  already  retired 
from  the  centre  of  England.  It  had  been 
diminished  and  weakened  by  various 
causes,  the  principal  of  which  were  jeal- 
ousies of  Highland  chiefs  against  one  an- 
other, and  of  lowland  lairds  against  them 
all,  together  with  a  general  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  ere  long  a  lack  of  provisions 
also.  The  Jacobite  force  made  the  best 
of  its  way  back  to  Scotland,  and  soon  af- 
ter (January  28,  1746),  utterly  defeated 

*  Any  attempt  of  any  kind  in  always  regarded  in 
London  nH  absunJ;  and  Voltaire  was  always  too 
ready  to  ad<-pt  tlie  \\vvr  of  English  affairs  which 
the  Ln^lii^h  cbo8«^  to  (rive.  He  never  wished  for  the 
succi'Hs  of  the  >t(iarts ;  con.sidered  the  House  of 
Hanover  a  ble8«inu'  tu  Knglitnd.  and  did  not  care  for 
Ireland  at  nil.  'I'he  reanonH  why  he  disliked  the 
Irish  were,  first,  that  they  were  good  Catholics,  and, 
next,  that  the  IriMli  in  France  ^^  ere  not  very  modest 
In  asserting  their  pr<'tcn»iuns  and  demanding  recog- 
nition of  their  services.  It  was  Voltaire's  corre- 
apondent.  l>'Argen8un,  when  minister,  that  said 
ouce  to  King  Louis  "Those  IriHh  troops  give  more 
trouble  itian  all  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  army." 
"  My  enemies  say  bo,"  answered  the  king. 


an  English  force  at  Falkirk.    This  wu 
the  last  of  its  successes.    The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  now  marching  into  Scot- 
land with  a  considerable  army,  and  ar- 
rived in  Edinburgh  on  the  lOUi  of  Febm- 
ary.    Prince  Charles  Edward  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle.    The 
winter  was  severe,  and  subsistence  wm 
scarce.    His  last  resource  was  now  in  the 
northern  Highlands,  where  there  was  still 
a  force  on  foot,  watching  the  seaports  to 
receive  the  supplies  which  might  still  be 
sent  from  France ;  but  most  of  the  vsssels 
destined  to  that  service  were  captured  by 
English  cruisers.  Three  companies  of  the 
Irish  regiment  of  Fitzjames  arriyed  safe- 
ly, and  were  received  by  the  Highlanden 
with   acclamations  of   joy — the   women 
running  down  to  meet  them  and  leading 
the  officers*  horses  by  the  bridles.    Stiu 
the  prince  was  now  hard  pressed  by  the 
English ;  he  retired  to  Inverness,  whidi 
he  made  his  headquarters;  and  on  the 
2drd  of  April  he  learned  that  the  duke^ 
steadily   advancing  through  the  moun- 
tains, had  crossed  the  river  Spey,  and 
felt  that  a  decisive  battle  was  now  immi- 
nent.   On  the  27th  the  two  armies  were 
in  presence  at  Culloden— the  prince  with 
five  thousand  men  or  less,  the  duke  with 
ten    thousand,  well  supplied  with  both 
cavalry  and  artillery.    The  English  were 
by  this  time  accustomed  to  the  Highland 
manner  of  fighting,  which  had  so  intimi- 
dated them  at  first,  and  with  such  superi- 
ority of  numbers  and   equipments   die 
event  could  scarcely  be  doubtful.    The 
prince's  small  army  were  totally  defeat- 
ed, with  a  loss  of  nine  hundred   killed 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners. 
The  prince   himself   made  his  way  into 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful friends,    i^  heridan    and    O'SulllTan ; 
and   his   adventures,   concealments,  and 
ultimate    escape,    are    sufficiently   well 
known.    This   was   the  last  struggle  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  their  cause   was   now 
lost  utterly  and  for  ever.     There  were 
still,    from    time    to    time,    plots,    and 
even  attempts  by  the  Scottish  Jacobites 
to  make  at  least  some  commencement  of 
a  new  insurrection,  but  all  in  vain.    Ever 
after  Jacobitism  existed  only  in  songs  and 
toasts,  sung  and  pledged  in  private  so- 
ciety ;   and  many  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
and  glen  in  the  liiglUands  is  yet  made  to 
ring  witn  those  plaintive  or  warlike  lyrics. 
So  long  as  the  prince  lived,  the  health  of 
Prince  Charlie  was  often  drunk,  or,  "The 
King  over  the  Water ;"  but  he  died  in  Flor- 
ence in  1788,  without  legitimate  posterity, 
and  the  cause  of  the  ancient  family  saiu: 
definitively  into  the  domain  of  sentimental 
associations  and  romantic  souTenirs. 
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It  at  the  rerj  moment  of  the  battle 
Icn  the  coDciliatoiy  Earl  of  Ches- 
WMM  recalled  from  Ireland.    His 

•  doiie,anddonewell.  ''England," 
mrden,  with  more  than  his  usual 
id  force,  "England  was  out  of 
lod  Ireland  could  securely  be  put 
der  its  former  r^imeJ'  After  a 
terregnum,  under  three  lords- 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  was  ap- 
kxrd-lieatenant  on  the  18th  of 
er. 

waa  certainly  no  excuse  for  bring- 
riah  back  under  the  unmitigat^ 
if  the  penal  laws,  on  account  of 
itetation  of  turbulence,  or  of  a 
to  biing  in  the  Pretender"  during 
inaurrection.  On  this  point  the 
itile  authorities  agree,  and,  ai- 
re do  not  take  credit  for  the  fact 
€  of  •'loyalty"  to  the  House  of 
»  the  fact  itself  is  indisputable. 
iriuUile  witness  is  worth  hearing 
uestion.  In  the  year  17G2,  upon 
in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the 
:j  of  raising  five  regiments  of 
.tholics,  for  the  service  of  the 
Portugal,  Doctor  Stone  (then 
in  answer  to  some  commonplace 

•  against  the  good  faith  and 
f  these  people,  which  were  re- 
th  Tirulence  on  that  occasion, 
publicly,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  year  1747,  after  that  rebellion 
rely  suppressed,  happening  to  be 
od,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  per- 
l  the  papers  of  the  rebels,  and 
Teapondcnts,  which  were  seized 
stody  of  Murray,  the  Pretender's 
' ;  and  that,  after  having  spent 
ne  and  taken  great  pains  in  cx- 
them  (not  without  some  share  of 

common  suspicion,  that  there 
;  acme  private  understanding  and 
rse  between  them  and  the  Irish 
i),  he  could  not  discover  the  least 
It,  or  intimation  of  such  inter- 
r  correspondence  in  them ;  or  of 
ie  latter*s  favouring,  abetting,  or 
een  so  much  as  made  acquainted 
designs  or  proceedings  of  these 
^jid  what,"  he  said,  *'  he  wondered 
of  all  was,  that  in  oil  his  re- 
he  had  not  met  with  any  passa^^e 
>f  these  papers,  from  which  he 
fer  tliat  either  their  Holy  Father 
.  or  any  of  his  cardinals,  bishops, 
dignitaries  of  that  church,  or  any 
•iah  clergy,  had,  either,  directly 
«tly,  encouraged,  aided,  or  ap- 
f,  the  conmiencing  or  carrying  on 
ebellion." 

er,  and  still  more  sin<;ular  attes- 
tbe  same  fact  ia  in  Chief- Justice 


Marlay's  address  to  the  Dublin  Grand- 
Jury,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish 
inaurrection.    "  When  posterity  read  . .  . 
that  Ireland,  where  much  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  profess  a  religion  which 
sometimes  has  authorized,  or  at  least  jus- 
tified rebellion,  not  only  preserved  peace 
at  home,  but  contributed  to   restore  it 
amongst  hia   aubjects  of  Great  Britain, 
will  tiiey  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  actuated  by  something  more 
than  their  duty  and  allegiance?    Will 
they  not  be  conyinced  that  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  generous  sense  of  gratitude 
and  zeal  for  their  great  benefactor,  and 
fully  sensible  of  the  happines  of  being 
blessed  by  living  under  the  protection  of 
a  monardi,  who,  like  the  glorious  King 
WUUam,"  &c.  Thus,  if  Irish  Catholics  of 
the  present  day  are  willing   to   plume 
themselves,  as  some  Catholic  writers  have 
done,  upon  the  unshaken  loyalty  of  their 
ancestors  in  1745,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
which  can  come  to  them  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. 

Under  Lord  Harrington's  administration 
the  debates  on  money  bills  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  public  interest,and  the  only  field 
on  which  Irish  **  patriotism"  and  the  cham- 
pions of  English  domination  tried  their 
strength.  It  was  also  becoming  a  matter 
more  and  more  important  to  the  English 
Government, because,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  of  trade  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country  people,  Ireland  had 
now  a  surplus  revenue  to  dispose  of,  and 
the  patriots  naturally  supposed  this  to  be 
fairly  applicable  to  public  works  within 
the  island.  Primate  Stone,  however,  who 
was  now  in  possession  of  ail  the  influence 
of  Boulter,  and  imbued  with  the  same 
thoroughly  British  principles,  contended 
that  all  the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland, 
OS  a  dependent  kingdom,  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Crown,  The  patriot  party 
were  led  chiefly  by  two  men — Henry 
Boyle,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
Prime  Sergeant,  Antony  Malone— the  for- 
mer an  ambitious  and  intriguing  poli- 
tician, the  latter  an  eloquent  debater  and 
most  able  constitutional  lawyer.  Outside 
of  the  House  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
people — that  is,  the  Protestant  i)eople — 
was  inflamed  by  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Charles  Lucas,  who  had  now,  from  petty 
corporation  politics,  risen  to  the  heijrht 
of  the  great  argument  of  national  inde- 
pendence. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  bold 
doctrines.  Lucas  and  his  writings  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  resolution  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  but  faintly 


ij 
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iIcfiMi  Ii-il   liv  Iiirt  nvrn  partizan^.  an<l  the 
n-ioliicitii  iKissi-il.  (Ic'.larin;^  ti'tm  as   "an 
I'll,  niv  t'»  liJH  roiiiilrv,"  tvuii  fur  a*.*or;:ni! 
tlh-    ii'^liiiiil    in  li'iu'iKli'iicf  of   that  Very 
r.iiii:itiifrit   wliii-h   ha^l   priiSL'rn>i.'il   hi[n. 
Till-*  rvt  nt   lii'fi.'Il  in  174'.» ;  a  rfwar.l  was 
oilcriil    for   thf  appix-hfiision  of   Lucas, 
ami  hi-  t!c  1  frDin  the  kin;;(luin.     As  u.<iual 
in   Miirh   r:iM-!4.   tlic  |H.'r^i.'i'iiiion  dlivctvil 
ai;.iiii«t  111  Ml  iittr.ictc'tl  inore  attention  to 
hJH  writings  and  hru'l  niore^yni|)athy  with 
hi.H  priiir-iplrs  ;  00  that  when  he  returniil  a 
U'W  \  i-arrt  alter,  lie  iKM-amc,  for  a  time,  the 
ni'i^t  |Nipnlar  [n:in  in  the  kin^rdom.   To  in- 
t('riiaiion:il  ({uirstious  thus  narmwifl  down 
to  tlicniire  riuht  of  votin?  or  withholdin'r 
in  mt-y.  it  was  ir.iposdible  to);ive  any  hi^h 
(■oiittltutional  intcTi'St,  and.  in  fact,  dur- 
in<;  this  :f[ininistraiion  not  a  single  dtep 
in  advanci'  was  jrainetl  hy  the  "  Patriot  " 
p;n  ty.       The    stru-ru'le    for    i^owit    am!  j 
intliicnce    tu'tween    i'riniatc    ^^tone    a:id . 
S|M'aker  iJoyle  **  was  no  mure,"  says  Mao- ' 
Nfvin,  ''than  tliontrn^^rlfoftwoanihitinud 
and  i>owiTful  rni-n  for  their  own  eniis." 

In  IT'tl  I'ord  llarrinu'ton  was  rei-alled. 
Th»'  I)uk«»  of  I>(»n»et.  for  tlie  fet-ond  tinu*. 
ranic  to  Ireland a.s  lonl-lioutenant,  and  the  , 
qurstion  of  Irish  parliamentary  control 
oviT  thr  rcvi?nues  of  the  country  eanie  at 
la«»t  to  a  crisis,  and  rei-eiveil  a  solution  very  . 
little  to  tli<'  comfort  of  the  Patriots.  In 
lli(f  l:ist  M-N.^ion  under  IIarrin(;ton'8  vice- 
royal  fy.  as  there  was  a  considerable  sur- 
plus in  the  Irish  Kxehoquer.  the  House  of  . 
('o;nnions  determined  to  apply  it  towards 
the  discharu'e  of  the  nation:il  debt.  A 
hill  had  iM-rn  a('cordini:Iy  i)repared  and 
tran!-initte<l  to  Kiiudand  with  this  view, 
to  which  was  atlixed  the  preamble : 
**  Whereas  on  the  iVith  of  March  last  a 
cou'iiderabl''  balance  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  vice-in-aiurersor  receivers-peneral  I 
ol  the  kinir<loMi.  or  their  deputy  or  depu- 
ties, unapplied  ;  and  it  will  he  for  your 
niaiest  v*s  servi<'e.  and  for  the  ease  <jf  your 
fnithtul  subjects  in  this  kinj^doni,  that  so 
much  f  hereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared 
uliould  be  paid,aj,'reeably  to  your  majesty's 
MiiMt  t^nieioiis  intention,  in  discharge  of 
p.iit  of  the  national  debt/'  &e.  On  the 
h.nr>iui^^<ion  of  this  bill  to  London  (Mr. 
|'<  Ihiini  biiii);  (hen  prime  miniRler),  it  was 
ni|Mil  b.v  I  he  warm  partisans  of  prero«:a- 
|hi>   hi  I  he  council  that  the  Commons  of 

li.  1 1  bud  no  riuht  to  apply  any  part  of 

llii    iiuiiiipi"!" '"''•''  revenue,  nor  even  to 

l„l,„  I I nhTMlion   the  propriety  of 

Vin  h  iippiMpiiitlion,  without  the  previous 

„iil  ,,|   iheciiiwn  fornndly  declared. 

Ihn  I  lulu*  ol  Dorset  came  over,  and 

I  Ihii  afviiliiit  <d  17>'*i.   he  informed 

II  ||iiiiaM«  lliiit  Ik*   w""  eommaiideil 
I  kiMU  Uf   Hi'ipiMiHt  them  that  hi> 


majesty,  ever  thoughtful  of  the  welfare 
and    happiness    of  his    subjects,    would 
;.'r;ieiou>iy   consent  ami  rceuuimend  it  to 
,  litem  tluit  such  part  of  the  money  then 
I  rt-maining  in  his  treasury,   as  should  be 
thou^^ht  consistent  with  the  public  service, 
be  appliuil  towards  the  further  reductioa 
of  the  national  debt.  *•  Consent "  iDVoIred 
a  prinei[)le,  and  the  Commons  took  fiie 
at    the  wonl.      Tliey  framed  the  WU, 
appropriating:    Xl20,d«.)0  for  the  purpose 
already  stated,  and  omitted  in  its  pre- 
amble all  mention  of  the  consent.    Bot 
ministers  returned  it  with  on  alteration 
in  the  preamble  signifying  the  consent,  and 
cintaining  the  indiApensable  word.    And 
the  House,  unwilling  to  drive  the  matter 
to  extremities,  passed   the   bill   without 
further  notice.    Thus  was  established  a 
precedent  for  the  King  of  England  con- 
senting to  the  Irish  Parliament  votuig 
their  own  money.     So  far  had  the  dif- 
ferences proceeded,  when  Mr  Pelham  died, 
and  the  J>ukc  of  Newcastle,  who  succeeded 
him  as  prime  minister,  zealous  to  uphold 
the  prerogative,  to  improve  upon  the  pre- 
cedent, and  to  rejieat  the  lesson  just  given 
to  the  aspiring  colonists  of  Ireland,  sent 
positive  directions  to  Dorset,  in  opening 
the  session  of  17')3.  to  reix.'at  the  expret- 
sion  of  his  majesty*s  gracious  consent  in 
mentioning   the  application  of    surplus 
revenue.    The  House,  in  their  Address, 
not  only  again  omitted  all  reference  to 
that  gracious  consent,  but  even  the  former 
expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment ; 
and   the   bill  of    supplies   was   actually 
transmitted  to  England  without  the  usual 
complimentary  preamble.    The  ministers 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  in  their  great 
wisdom,  thought  fit  to  supply  it  tlius: 
"  And  y(mr  majesty,  over  attentive  to  the 
case  and  happiness  of  your  faithful  sub- 
jeets,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  sig- 
nify that  you  would  consent,**  and  so  forth. 
When  the  bill  came  over  thus  amended 
there  was  much  excitement  both  in  Par- 
liament and  in    society.      Malone    was 
learned  and  (ronvincing.    Boyle,   by  his 
extensive  influence  and    connec-tions  in 
Parliament,    iwwcrfully    seconded,     or 
rather  led,   the  opposition.      And,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
king's  servants  to  do  the  king*8  business, 
the  spirit  of  inde]iendence  was  sufficiently 
roused  to  cause  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
amendeil  bill,  though  only  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes.    The  Commons  wished  to 
a])pn)priatc  the    money — the  king  con- 
sented, and  insisted  upon    consenting; 
and   then  the  Commons  would  not  ap* 
])ropriatc   it  at  all,   because    the   king 
consented.    The  defeat  of  the  bill  was 
considered  as  a  victory  of   patriotism, 
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I  cdebrmted  with  nniTenal  rejoic- 
Ten  the  Catholics  joining  in  the 
joj,  for  they  felt  inxtinctivel  v  that 
be  w^ghtof  £n$^ah  predominance 
cept  them  in  their  degraded  po- 
ind necessarily  sympathized  with 
itmggle  agunst  that.  Yet  after 
>  spirited  oondnct  of  the  Commons 
It  an  impotent  protest ;  for  the 
•errioe  was  now  left  wholly  nn- 
d  for,  the  circulation  of  money 
ecaicd,  trade  and  business  suffered, 
anionr  soon  arose,  not  more  against 
emment  than  against  the  Patriots. 
be  Court  party  had  its  rerenge. 
rd-lieutenant  took  the  whole  sur- 
renueout  of  the  treasuzy  by  rirtue 
oyal  letter ;"  so  the  king,  after  all, 
f  ooosented  to  the  act,  but  did  the 
ally  himself;  and  Speaker  Boyle 
iored  from  his  seat  at  the  Privy 
,  and  Malone*s  patent  of  prece- 
IS  prime  sergeant  was  annulled. 
ceroy  and  the  primate  took  care 

some  mark  of  royal  displeasure 
eiy  one  who  had  voted  down  the 

Bill:  and  it  may  be  doubted 
r  the  English  interest  did  not  gain 
decisive  victory  by  thus  trampling 
nponity  upon  all  constitutional 
han  if  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
submitted  to  the  servile  form  pre- 

to  it.  There  was  no  visible 
;  the  mob  of  Dublin  might  hoot 
eroy  when  his  coach  appeared  in 
ets  ;  they  could  threaten  and  mob 
oate  or  Hutchinson,  or  others  who 
Dospicuons  in   asserting  the   ob- 

royal  prerogative ;  yet  they  ha<l 
native  but  to  submit.    In  the  dis- 

of  this  question  we  might  sepeat 
ds  of  Swift  when  speaking  of  the 
Molyneux :  **  The  love  and  torrent 
»r  prevailel.  Indeeri,  the  areu- 
tn  ffoth  sides  were  invincible.  For, 
on,   all  government   without  the 

of  the  jroveme<l  is  the  very  detf- 
Df  slavery ;  but,  in  fact,  eleven 
41  armed  will  certainly  subdue  one 
nan  in  his  shirt.** 

0  this  jieriod  we  have  invariably 
he  struirgles  of  the  colony  to  take 

1  a  nation — of  its  Parliament  to  as- 
I  independence — successfuUy  re- 
and  triumphantly  crushed  down. 
»ertion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lords  in  the  case  of  "  Sherlorrk 
mesley**  was  instantly  followe^l  by 
daratory  Act,  which  enacte*l  that 
ish  lords  had  no  jurisdiction  ai 
rhe  more  anxiously  our  Irish 
nent  affirmed  its  sovereign  right. 
re  systematically  were  acts  passerl 
Ffiigiiah  parlianiMent  to  bind  Ireland. 


And  now  the  attcsnped  riDdi£:atl^m  by  the 
Irish  Legislature  of  in  ri^t  to  t<aa.  or 
not  rote,  its   own  mc>aey.   was  c-niy  the 
occasion  of  a  higfa-hande5  r.yal  oT.:rage^ 
trampling   upon  every  pre:«rn^x-  cf  cc'U- 
stituiioniJ  l&w ;  and  Iru^h  "  Pairiois.^  if 
unanswerable  in  their  argrumeais.  were 
impotent  to  make  them   gocid  in  fact ; 
for  ~ihe  argument  on  botk  si'ies  were 
invincible.'*    It   is.  in  mth.  impci&<:bie 
to  avoid   assent   to   the  conclusions  of 
Lord  Clare  ^not  O'Brien.  King  James  s 
Lord    Clare,     hat      Fitx^bbcA.     King 
George's  Lord  Clare),  in  his  often-quoted 
speech  fifty  years  later,  in  so  far  as  he 
demonstrated  the  anomalous  and  untena- 
ble lelation  between  the  two  Pariiamenta 
of  England  and  of  Ireland.    The  £::::^ish 
Protesunt  colony  in  Ireland.  wLieL  as- 
pired to  be  a  nation,  amounted  xo  som^Llng 
under  half   a  million  of  souls  in  17^* 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  it  should 
be  united  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  its 
potent  mother  couniry,  by  *•  the  golden 
link  of  the  crown."  be.::ause  the  wearer  of 
that  crown  was  sure  to  be  guiied  in  his 
policy  by  English  ministers,  in  accordance 
with  English  interests ;  and  as  the  army 
was  the  king-'s  army,  he  could  always 
enforce  that  policy.     The  fatal  wtakm-f  s 
of  the  colony   wax,  that  it   woul  i   r.<t 
amalgamate  with  the  mass  of  the  \..'.':i 
people,  so  as  to  fcrm  a  true  nation,  out 
set  up  the  vain  pietensiion  to  L->ld  down 
a  whole  disfrani'hiseoi  p»-:wple  with  o:^ 
hand,  and  defy  all  England  with  ti;e  oiber. 
Still  thec'.'lonlst*  weremxl::ji!y::.i-  ai.1 
pro  wing    rii-h  :    Lnl 
Enelanl 


Ls  cn  the  eve  of  'ii-^i-M-r  a: A 


humiiiation:  anl  a  qu^n-er  of  a  ctr.: -^rv 
later  a  jrraLious  opp  *n'ir.:iy  was  to  a.-:=-f- 
which  pave  them  reaiiiiepc-icii.e  for  a; 
least  a  few  vears. 


CH-\PT£R  XIL 

17  v;— ::•..:•. 

KLlire.— His  Ai !.•*•* —Pstrl-t^  :rj  j-  «*r  — 
Ptririon  Mt-.—lyjk.t  rih^zl-.ri .  rl-:,«:]:itr-f :  — 
Ca>e  c-f  ?*■.■- — L*::.>jc  cj**:;.-.;?  yi  it:.- ..-. — 
Cosixcn":* rr..- :i:  of  C*'.i-.lk:  ^z.:^\'..i. — A ::•■'♦ 
of  11.*:  ratr.v^c*  rtwjved. — Yir^  r".  ■z'^::.  ■•.  of 
the  CatLj.it^  u  »j*.j*<rt^. — Ljri*!*-.  Sio:,-*  — 
VTf:)*rci  f.i  Lr."-:-a. — Tr.-.''<>t  •  ex;^.'..^x — l^-.^'i 
(it  ii'i-jr^t  II  —  Pyp  - j.t;>-i, —  U.<rtt§  'A  ::.« 
ooan:rT.^>ptra:l-.3   <A    iiA   I'^-.x:  Law* — '■.-.% 

After  ihe?e  hJ^h-hanl'fl  m^3fur«of  :he 
Eo^rlish  mini-try.  of  wh: .h  Dor-^.-t  wa.i.  bit 

•  We  take  tb«   e«::nial*   '.ft':*:  e-.tLrt    j';/;''.ja 

f  .r  that  \>ar  irym  ;r:e  uS>*  ;-i  1  r  v:.  »  o-f.'.-.i.,   Ai- 
tLar.ac  aal   DJ^':\orj.      F>r  17r4  ;t  .»  t^.n'.-.l  at 


r.'.tJt  mto.  w^jita.  aci 


*-, 


*a. 


A*.  tV:  .'iVe 


cf  Svi;  C'«*.h-.;i'=«  t'^  oae  P. '•..:«:*:*'.:''».•..'.•,  ;^  Ur. 
Boulter**  er.ia-^at*  .  tr,e  art  it-?  part  ^A  tr.*  ;f',p  -iL*'i  <■ 
was  under  h^  a  n:il...'>n.  1  m  re»t  waa  aa*uaied 
by  law  DOt  to  exict  m  u^t  worid.  <« 


.  ...    ...^^..  ,».   ,^..    -,.,  .i-..,i     --  4,:7-i -..i  -.■  ^-»-::a..-'"  -fT^isfe:  :!ie  in^'ieat  beharioiir 

r.-.i     '•           :  I/.    ..-..  L-  V  -  .    at   :.*  *  c  t  Z»  r*Kc"i  j..r:.  L- p:  Cn?i  rjrt  Saokrille.  in 

.'-■  •      .- ■   •_■-  -I.  *■    .-   •  :■-   -irj:.;-.  l.".':  zi.'*«-:i-i- •  :>i-./ T:e:'i..-zw;iiiaiiLhe  public 

-■■    •        ■■      r.--—  : .-    ■-      -.      -..-    iL  :^  •  if  l  rt    i  '..:■■  ii-ji-.m. 

". .-   .  *-    ...    r.'-.i-...*     7'.:'.    :i-i.-.     :"  rz  M.  •-.  ♦"-r-  v  .r? -irirj«?t!  a:  what  thej 

'"   r     '■  r.z  •-;i-i-:.  :    ;:  .  ::  i.  ■ -I'.i.'-  rrc.-s'ji'-rr'i  :.:•- ti.i  iz-fsi    r"  :Ji:j  pnx«ding, 

•  ,     .     -  -    r..._-  .1.-. :.  ;.i.*-.    -    i"   .■:  : :«-  T!:"  Ej--.    :  li  .  :cr::ef'»  Trr.rei  ti>the  Iri& 
V*:   ..v,         -.v.-   1: --L   ■'■.-    .:.  ■''.-   '     Mi-  .''-L'-e:.  r-.'  •.  v -.-::,••  M/ r'^>l  lord  chan- 

:i  •           ;.  -    ..■.'■  .•  ;•■-    I.-..   ■ -.  -i-     :"   .■-*  •-■--■  r  — I  xrj.  -■  :  a  L;::-c  o.q- liMTied  that 

i *  .  .     \'  '■..-    ■  -..••:.     I'v-   ■  .    ■  .1   7.i:r.'  --  :.->  r...   i  -  V^^:.  ;.:  K.:lijr^  #!>.^uM  take  m> 

..«.-..  .■;•    ..-.:-    •      .      :'  r  :      .  >:  :ir.;.:  ■  . :   X  •:.:.  is  .:►:■  ziiv  rtrtr.i  ht:n»fter. 

■■.-.:■!.."       .'..'c   ;:.-   I   -     .  LT?-:    "•  :  '     "     H  .■  -m  zklz  lil  n:t.viTcd,  and  Teiy 

*'■:.*      .  '..     *-:.-•.•:    i: :  :':. .   zi.ir.-.:?  -*.i.j  :>=.'.'*«•:.  jj.  iz-ieed.  the presomp- 

*i*     ..   -.  •-•-.  .-■:..:.   -.    :'  -T.r^-.r.j.  :..r-   -^zll   zi-rLicii:    f.-r  whv  should  lus 

':   *  ■*■■-    i:  -r.-.i-r-  ^■-7:«  r  'ar.  •«*.  «  rvr  r.L.i  ♦^.-'•■j  t'il-mv-*  any  nL-morL5traxices  oon- 

*■..'•■..'    :.^-.-. .:.     *..--.:■..  .'■:     r  a-.-  .--  .♦:r-..r.j '.-.■.-i  "ii-j!  tncr  p.'^vcmnient.  bat 

" *t ' .  -  ■    i  _■  I. r..- 1    : ;>:    J, .  -  .:..-:.•!•..  CL    :n  ^r  :z  :..i .-  r  r  r»;r  ni .nisct  r».  or  through  the 

^•r■••  .  I.- _•  ..I-"-,  w.-.:  r.  »   - :  i-o.*^  fr  r:  ':-;.il    .  ..ar.r.cl*,  nainelv.  both  Houses  of 

r.-i  .-.*..  •■   .-...::■..  mi  :LTn- h- r^:  ;z:..  :hr  r'lrLii*-::-.:-.: :     1    Ivsire  my  compliments 

;.....-.-,..;.      i>-,--  ..;    ::.:-*;   :- d.--*  wi*.  ci^t  i:-..:i.i  a:*  jri.v.  my  lord  primate, 

•  .''r.i^    J..  ^»::  T-wrj'Bxf.-.j.-''  ir.:  1  .- I'.j  ir.  i    w>ii   h.:ni    succrt*  in   all  laudable 
i../.-.  fr.  -•*  r*r  ic-p:   ;i.  :r.'-.r  '.i.  itlj.  th-  '^--Uav  ■  :r<   f  r  r-;*r   In/iznd."      But,  in 

•  «■   : :    *-.  :    :h-r   li:  .»:.'■      Ar.  -h.r    wi*.  r.*,.:,    Al:li-.u-h    the  cari's   adJrvjs 


-  .'I..  ..T,;/ r.'i-i  Ti  ■  f  '/  •  V   -  •'*  :r.:.-    -:•  Jcf.i  i-f   jeaemlly  a^  an  act  of  teme- 

1."  . :    .    --^    ;.-.  .n*.r/::r :,"  •*:.■.  ii  w^j  ji::   r.:y.  -which  n  thiasr   tut  the    extreme 
A...-  ..-.  •    ■.r.ri:ir.Ka:.i,c  v:  .^a  a::ribu:t-;  t'.'   :n-.Li:Ki*  i.-f  c- vsrnmcnt  could  allow  to 

t': I-.-  -:. ix-ciain  unj  aR-?hc"i,"  yet  it  appears  he  felt 

a.^i'T.  :h-  rhi-f  intor>:  of  the  e.xtremvly  ea.<y  a Nmt  these  hints  of  dan- 
••"  .-'J  -  'A-'.^-^:n  r-i^ur:  ar.  i  (^..-intry  was  Zt-r  t.j  hini*vlf.  If  it  be  true  that  he  waa 
r. .  *  .' ..-  :.'..:  m  im'-nt.  -r;ir.':-rri»l  to  the  "  ciX'lly  di$mi«soi  *'  from  the  roval  audi- 
^  .  ...'.••<  i^ni  a:it»-  h  im'-er*  'f  m::i:*tors  .  encv,  y«:  Jli«?  ffi.»Temment  of  Ireland  waa 
a*,  /y.r. :  -n.  Th-.-  Hari  of  K:M.ire.  after-  ^  very  qaiokly  mi.iiieUed  upon  his  views,  or 
w;^.-  ;^  Ii  iic':  of  i>:;n-t>.'r.  a  hiL'h-^piriteil '  a!m><9C  pUced  substantially  in  his  hands. 
J. • .  ,  ■ :.'.  I ;. .  n  ■»  t/tu  arn*.-  h i  -  <  i i- ral • : ine  bli x> I.  l>" rsvt  w as  »«X)n  rei'al Uyl.  and  was  suc- 
V*  :-:  :.. .-.  vi  with  jr.  iiiTiaii'in  at  the  latr  ceeiUd  by  cheLord  Ilartin^tun,  apenonal 
pr.  ■..:.:•*  in  hii  <:'/untry ;  for  thi.*  an<l  pjhtioal  ally  of  Kildan?.  Mr.  Flow 
f#".',i:  ..;.  -  ha'l  a!vray.<4  n»n.-!ik'n?il  them-  i-lt-n  ailejre*.  and  the  result  seoms  to  con- 
it'-. .  -  frj-h.  an'l  luni  Ufore  ihest- Crim-  tirm  it,  that  this  viceroy  came  over  to 
W'l.M.i  ari'l  Wiil^jiniiiv  culDnisCs  had  Iix-lami  leairueil  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
&;.;••  If!  1  in  thi*  isiand  his  ani-c^tor*  were  the  Patriot  party,  through  the  intermedia- 
i,  >'..  '.,ii y  Iriih  and  chief .-^  of  Clan-Gerair. ,  tioii  of  Lord  Kddare,  and  in  especial  had 
!«....  .-.T'-'-vfri rfrproa'he<l a.i  lM.'in7 actually  a  clear  understanding  with  Boyle  and 
rii'.r  •  Iri-h  tha.'i  the  Irirh.  Of  course,  the  _  Malone.  Stone  was  removed  from  the 
/.iiMiIy  h.'i  1  lonir  a'."#  "conformc-*!,"'  like  |  privy  council ;  Boyle  was  made  Earl  of 
iiio-L  of  th<'  O'ISrir.-nM  and  De  Biirirho^, 
aii'l  Mi^iny  other  anr-icnt  triU:;*  of  Freneh 
aii'l  Ir:-)i  Htock  :  otherwise  the  Karl  could 
not  havi>  *>Hi  in  I'arliament,  nor  taken  the 
Ifffl'l  Hti'p  whir-h  HO  niiir'h  astonished 
lJriTi?li  ('oiirtierH  at  thin  jKirifKl.  He  went 
over  to  London,  hud  an  aurlienec  of  the 
kin^',  and  iircrM'ntCHl  him  with  his  own 
hand  an  .'I'MrcHrt  of  renion^tranc^c  fruni 
liini-elt  n«;ainMt  the  whole  courne  of  the 
IrJMh  (iovrnMn<'nt  undi-r  Lord  Dorset. 
'riii.'4  docnnient  *i]><ike  vi-ry  plainly  to  thf 
kin^;   told    liini  "hin  loyal    kin^'dom  of 


Shannon,  and  entered  the  Upper  House, 
accept in>7  at  the  same  time  a  pension  of 
£2,<mD  for  thirty-one  years.  Punsonbj 
was  clccteil  S[)eaker  in  his  place.  The 
system  of  the  Knglish  Court  was  now 
to  buy  up  the  Patriots  with  place  and 
patn.>naJ^.^  Even  Malone  was  promised 
the  succession  to  Boyle  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  the  public,  and  his 
own  respectable  family,  raised  such  an 
(jutcry  against  this  liiat  he  was  ashamed 
to  accept  it. and  deciine<l.  Boyle  continued 
nominal  chancellor,  and  Malone  conde- 
Ircl.ind  Wore  n  face  of  diricontcnt ;"  thai  I  ^trended  to  remvc  the  pn>fiis  of  the  place, 
this  <liHcontent  ]»ro<-c*ilMl  not  from  fac- '  We  hear  hut  little  more  of  any  trouble 
lion,  hut  from  the  niaifc:i<>anr>o  of  mini- '  ^iven  to  Erlgli^h  rule  by  this  band  of 
sters  ;  it  <'omphiined  of  the  rnlious  duiim-  '  Irish  Patriots,  and  the  bitter  rctlection 
viral e  of  the  primate  and  the  viceroy  ;  j  of  Thoma.?»  MacNevin  upon  Uie  whole 
Goni]iared  the  latter  with  Strafford,  the  transaction  sit'ms  well  justified.  *'Des- 
furuier    with    Laud    and    Wolsey,  and  i  jxitism,  without  corruption,  was  not  cuu- 
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■idered  aa  a  fit  exemplar  of  goTeniment, 
and  the  matter  for  the  present  tenninated 
bj  a  title  and  a  pennon  conferred  on  the 
greatest  patriot  of  the  day.  Henry  Boyle 
bore  about  the  blushing  honours  of  his 
pablic  virtue,  emblazoned  on  the  coronet 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  The  primate 
^  not  fare  so  well ;  he  was  remored 
from  the  priTy  cooncil.  The  rest  of  the 
Patriots  found  comfortable  retreats  in 
Tsrions  Incrative  officea,  and  the  most 
nibstantial  compliments  were  paid  to 
tJiose  who  were  noisiest  in  their  patriotism 
ind  fiercest  in  their  opposition." 

In  1756  the  lord-lieutenant,  now  Dnke 
of  Deronshire,  after  baring  thus  gratified 
the  "  Patriots,"  returned  to  England  in 
delicate  h^th— leaving  as  lords-justices, 
Jocelyn,  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Earls  of 
Kildu«  and  Bessborough. 

It  is  punfol  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  transfeiTence  of  the  power  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Irish  Goremment  into  the 
hinds  of  the  Patriots  was  not  productive  of 
anj  wholesome  effect  whatsoever — neither 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  masses  (for  the 
Patriots  were  their  mortal 'enemies),  nor 
in  favour  of  public  virtue  and  morality, 
for  nobody  demands  to  be  bought  at  eo 
high  a  price  as  a  patriot.  Accordingly, 
ve  soon  find  the  whole  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country  absorbed  by 
inqniriea  into  the  enormously  increased 

rBkm  list  upon  the  Irish  Establishment. 
March,  1756,  some  member  (unpen- 
iioncd)  of  the  Conunons,  introduced  a 
bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of  such  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  should 
accept  any  pension  or  civil  office  of  profit 
from  the  Crown.  It  was  voted  down  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  fifty-nine — a  fatal 
and  ominous  warning  to  the  nation.  On 
the  day  when  that  measure  was  dcbate<l, 
a  return  of  pensions  was  brought  in  and 
nsd.  Many  of  the  first  names  in  Irclaiirl 
apfn'ar  upon  the  shameful  list ;  many 
fon:i<aier8  or  Englishmen;  few  or  no 
mmtorious  servants  of  the  state.  The 
Countess  of  Yarmouth  stood  upon  that 
return  for  £4000  ;  Mr.  Bellingliam  Bovlc. 
a  near  relative  of  the  illustrious  "Pat- 
riot," for  £!400  "  during  pleasure"  (that 
i«.  Kj  long  as  he  Fhould  make  himself 
generally  useful),  and  the  Patriot  him- 
K-If.  now  Earl  of  Shannon.  close<l  up  the 
li»i  with  his  pension  of  -£2000  a  year. 

Although  the  bill  to  vacate  the  seats  of 
pen!*inriers  was  lost,  the  revelations  of 
pn.'\  ailing  corruption  were  so  gross  that 
wrtain  other  members  of  Parliament  not 
yet  jieiL-iioned.  again  returned  to  the  charge 
u\n>n  this  popular  grievance.  A  scries  of 
re:^')iiitii>ns  was,  in  fact,  reported  by  the 


making  personal  and  ungracious  reference 
to  the  private  concerns  of   members  of 
Parliament,  but  stating  in  general  terms 
that  the  pension  list  had   becc^me  alto- 
gether too  enormous:  that  it  bad  U-en 
increased  since  the  2drd  of  Man-h,  1735 
— that  is.  within  one  year — by  no  less 
than  £2d,103  per  annvm ;  that  these  pc-n- 
sions  were  lavished  upon  foreignert,  and 
upon  people  not  resident  in  Irelanil :  an«l 
that  sil  this  was  a  loss  and  iniurv  to  the 
nation  and  to  his  majesty  *$  serviee.   Upon 
these  resolutions,  which  diii  not  touch  too 
closely  the  Patriots*  own  private  arran ce- 
ments, there  was  a  patriotic  struzele.  and 
even  a  patriotic  triumph.  The  re^iiutlous 
were   passed,   and    were    pre5ent<.'<l     by 
Speaker  Ponsonby  to  the  viceroy,  with  the 
usual  request  that  they  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king.    He  only  replie<l  that 
the  matter  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
him  to  promise  at  once  that  be  would 
forwaid  such  resolutions.    Thereupon  the 
Speaker  returned  to  the  House  and  re- 
ported his  reception.    It  was  determined 
to  nuike  a  stand,  and  next  day  a  mr)ti'>n 
was  made  that  all  orders  not  yet  proceeded 
on  should  be  adjourned,  the  House  not 
having  yet  received  any  answer  fnim  the 
lord-lieutenant  as  to  the  transmi^fiion  of 
their  resolutions.    This,  of  course,  meant 
that  they  would  vote  no  suf»plies  until 
they  should  be  satisfied  on  that  p^jint. 
The  motion  to  adjourn  everything  was 
carried,  by  a  strict  party  vote— th<.«e  in 
favour  of  the  resolutions  voting  for  the 
adjournment,  and  th<ti>e  opfK^<'«r'l  to  them 
voting  against   it.     The   lord-lieu v-nant 
immediately  sent  a  mes ?a?e  that  he  would 
transmit  the  res^jlutions   without  fie.  a  v. 
Thus  a  small  patriotir  victory  y^afi  'ja'ned 
without  any  one  being  injured,  for  nothing 
whatsoever  came  of  the-e  re^^jlutions. 

In  ScptcmlxT,  1737,  the  Duke  of  Be^l- 
ford  came  over  as  lord-l lieutenant  — 
specially  instrurte<l  by  Mr.  J'itt  to  go 
up<>n  the  conciliatory  [Hjljcy.  U*:  wa-  to 
employ  all  softening  and  healin'j  arts  of 
government.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the  J  Juke  of 
BedfonJ's  a«]ni:ni?:ration  we  are  to  go 
back  for  the  commencement  of  that  well- 
known  Whig  jK>)i{y,  of  making  u-e  of 
the  Patriotic  Irish  party,  and  even  of  the 
Catholics  themK-lves.  in  supj^'^rt  of  th<* 
Whig  party  in  KnuMand.  There  had  l*en 
lately  a  considerable  a^rtrravatiori  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catlji^iics  under  the 
penul  laws :  the  gentK'Ile^^  and  forU.ar- 
ance  exercised  towards  them  d-ir:*;'.? 
Chesterfield's  vifx*-rova;fv  had  no  lo:i:»«-r 
a  sufficient  reas'jn  aii'i  ni'/tiV";  th"  iiul- 
cvr)n  davH  ot  conn;  van -e  an!  <x^T::-.t:'jii\ 
toleratiijn  were  ov«.-r.  awl   -he  Catli'jJi«-i 


committee  on  public  accounts,  not,  ind cci, '  were  once  more  under  the  fuii  i>reb=ure  of 
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the  luwfl  "  for  preventing  the  growth  uf 
roiK-ry." 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  low 
f;onflition  of  the  Catholics  occum»d  the 
vciir  following.  A  young  Catholic  girl 
uiuiuni  OTtKilc  was  imi)ortiined  by  some 
of  ht'r  friends  to  confonn  to  the  Esta- 
blinhvfi  Church;  to  avoid  thit*  i)cr8ecutionf 
she  t^Kik  refuge  in  the  house  of  another 
friend  and  relative,  a  Catholic  merchant 
in  I)ublin,  named  Saul.  Ix^gal  proceed- 
M'^H  wore  at  once  taken  against  Mr.  Saul, 
ill  th<;  name  of  a  Protestant  connection 
of  the  young  lady.  Of  course,  the  trial 
went  Mgainnt  Saul;  and  on  this  occasion 
hi:  was  anHured  from  the  bench  that 
J'apirttM  had  no  rights,  inasmuch  as  "the 
law  did  not  presume  a  Pa])ist  to  exist  in 
the  kingdom;  nftr  could  thrp  so  much  as 
hrrathr  thrt  without  the  connivance  of  Go- 
vnmnrnt.'*  And  the  court  was  right,  for 
Huch  wiiH  Mutually  the  "Law,"  or  what 
lifiHHiHl  fnr  law  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

On  thf  arrl%'al  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
tliiTc  linil  evrn  l)een  prepared,  by  some 
iiM-iiilH-rN  of  I'arliument,  the  "heads  of  a 
hill "  for  a  new  and  more  stringent  iK>nal 
hiw  regulating  the  registration  of  priests, 
and  inU'uded  to  put  an  efifectual  end,  by 
dn;fiilfnl  |>enaliies,  to  tlie  regular  course 
of  hirrarchical  church  government,  which 
hnd,  up  to  that  time,  been  carried  on 
ri-;rularly,  though  clandestinely  and 
figiiinnt  the  law.  The  menace  of  this 
iM'w  law  and  the  late  proceedings  re- 
ri-^|ifM-ting  Mr  Saul,  caused  a  good  deid 
ol  iigitallon  and  excitement  among  the 
(liihrilirH,  and  the  lejuling  ])eople  of  that 
n-liiMori  in  Dublin  even  ventured  to  hold 
uniJiil  nHftingri  in  an  olMcure  manner,  to 
roiMidl  (Ml  till!  l)i'Mt  way  of  meeting  the 
fnxh  HinM'iticH  which  were  now  threaten- 
f(|.  In  Ihi'M!  preliminary  mc*etings  two 
fii'  lifMiN  III  once  developiHl  themselves ; 
Ihi'  Iniig  |NTiod  of  unacquahitance  with 
nil  poliiirtil  and  civil  life  had  rendered 
III''  riirhnlic  |HM)ple  almost  incapable  of 
« ni<  ii  iif.  organization  and  co-oi)eration  ; 
nod  K'l  llii-y  divided  forthwith  into  two 
|Mir  I H  •!  I  III'  niie  led  by  J^ord  Trimbleston, 
lilt  'fill' r  by  Dr.  Fil/sinion.  At  length 
f  Mtiiio  <if  I  III'  more  rational  and  moderate 
\i  ••'!<  i*  ol  I  he  <  'iiihiilieH,  (Miarles  O'Conor, 
1,1  }:•  liiiiiitoir  ;  Dr.  ( Mirry,  author  of  the 
Stfioinul  /in irii' iif  thf  (iril  Wars;  Mr. 
VO'*.  "  WiiH'ifi/rd  merchant,  together 
wiib  f^'nU  KiMKal,  Taafe,  and  Delvin, 
tftt^iuitt*t\  u  new  movement  by  a  meeting 
tn  DifMifi,  whieh  enlablished  the  first 
^'%a|if«|)i'  i:(fifiniitt4-4%"  and  commenced 
Vt*f*r  *tt  "HgitAllon"  which  has  since 
VftMt  Ui  kiK'li  great  lengths.  The 
ffimimiHttn  of  this  Catliollc  Com- 
Imvh  \mn,  md  will  always  be^ 


ver>'  variously  appreciated  by  Irishmen, 
in  accordance  with  their  di£fercnt  ideas 
as  to  the  policy  and  duty  of  a  nation  held 
in  so  degrading  a  bondage.    It  became 
known,    during    the    administration   of 
I^)rd  Bedford,    that    the    Jacobites    in 
France  were  preparing  another  expedition 
for  a  descent  somewhere  on  the  British 
coast,  or  In>Iand ;    and  on  the  20th  <tf 
October,   l7o\K   the   lord-lieutenant  de« 
Uvereil    a   message    to    Parliament,    in 
which  he  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  written 
by  the  king's  express  command,  inform- 
ing him  that  Prance  was  preparing  a  new 
invasion,  and  desiring  him  to  exhort  the 
Irish  people  to  show  on  this  occasion  their 
tried  loyalty    and  attachement    to   the 
House    of    Hanover.      Immediately  an 
address,    testifying    the    most    devoted 
*'  loyally,"  was  proiuired  by  the  CathoUc 
Committee.    It  was  written  by  Charles 
O'Conor,  and  signe<l  by  three  hundred  of 
the  most  respectable  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  Dublin.    But  here  a  difiiculty  arose; 
Catholics  were  not  citizens,  nor  subjects ; 
they  were  not  •supposed  to  exist  at  ail ; 
other  attempts  they  had  made  to  testify 
their  "loyalty"  Imd  been  repulsed  with 
the  most  insolent  disdain ;  and  they  knew 
well  they  were  exposing  themselves  to 
another  humiliation  of  the  saniL'  kind  on 
the  present  occasion.    However,  two  bold 
Papists  undertook  to  present  the  address 
to  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  t\\%  House  of 
Commons.     These    were  Antony  Mac- 
Dermott  and  John  Crump.    They  waited 
on  the  SiK'aker  and  read  him  the  loyal 
manifesto.    Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  Whig  and  a 
"  Patriot,"  took  the  docmnent^  laid  it  on 
the  table,  and  said  not  one  word,  and 
bowed  the  delegates  out.    There  were  a 
few  days  of  agitated  suspense ;  and  then, 
on  the  lOtli  of  December,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant sent  a  gracious  answer.    lie  did 
more ;  he  caused  liis  answer  to  he  printed 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  thereby  olhcially 
recrognizingthe  existence  (though  humble) 
of  ]KTsons  calling  themselves  Catholics  in 
Ireland.    The  Speaker  then  sent  for  the 
two  gentlemen  who  luid  presented  the 
address,  and  onlered  Mr.  MacDermott  to 
read  it  to  the  House.    Mr.  MacDermott 
read  it,  and  then  thanked  the  Speaker,  in 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  for  his 
condescension,    Mr.  Ponsonby  most  gra- 
ciously replied  **  that  he  counted  it  a 
favour  to  Ix;  put  in  the  way  of  serving  so 
respectable  a  body  as  the  gentlemen  who 
had  signed  that  address."    The  Catholics, 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  were  publicly  and  officially  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  a  species  of  existence. 
Here  waa  ft  triumph  I 
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In  fact,  this  recognition  of  Irish  Cath  >- 1  without  militury  aiil.  and.  fi>r  the  f.r-t 

time,  sealou3  patriotic  Protcs:a:i:s  >,:  i!io 
En^Iifh  colony  were  ridden  di)wn  liv  t'n 
kin<;*!t  troops.  The  an:i-uniun  dv  ui-  iii  -•  ra- 
tion was  e!<sentially  and  ex(rlii>iviiy  Vr  »- 
tostant,  and  the  Catholics  of  DuM::)  rn  : !; 
ha.'ite  to  clear  themselves  «>f  ali  c:.ijr.  !..l*y 
in  it.  Aninquiry  wasinstitute'ii:i  r...i la- 
ment to  asjenain  who  wt-re  the  ai.l;  .r^ 
and  promoters  of  tlie  di <t urban' e  :  u:i  i 
on  tliat  occasion,  as  s  jmj  of  t!;o  v-ry 
persons  guilty  in  that  rL'5jK.'etdi<L  Uy  \\.Ar 
interest  in  both  IIousl'S.  endoavuiir  to  tix 
the  odium  of  it  on  the  obnoxious  Pajiis'.s 
(to  which  conscious  untruih  and  calumny 
the  war  then  carrying  on  a'jain-t  France 
pave  some  kind  of  colour^.,  the  Caiiiolica 
thought  it  high  time  publicly  to  viu  ;■■  ate 
their  characters  from  that  and  every  oiiiCT 
vile  su:>]>icion  of  disloyalty,  by  an  a  1  irv.'S8 
to  his  grace  the  lord-licutent.  t':s:::y;n:5 
tlieir  warmest  gralitud.*  fur  tl:-,-  iL-:/.:y 
they  experiencet!  under  bis  nia-  >ty's  (j  >- 
vemment.  and  their  roa':::U'."j9  t  >  •  -n.ur 
with  the  faithfulest  and  nM»t  Zt-al  r.^  of 
hi.s  niavestv's  otJiur  tubitv:^.  in  rj:.*.  .-in::. 


lies  as  a  part  of  the  King  of  Kngland*s 
subjects  was  a  kind  of  admis.<tion  of  that 
b^Kly  over  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of 
civil  and  constitutional  freedom.  W  . 
may  feel  indignant  at  the  extreme  humi- 
lity of  the  procee<lings  of  the  committee, 
and  lament  that  the  low  condition  of  our 
countrymen  at  that  time  left  them  no 
alternative  but  that  of  professing  a  hypo- 
critical "  loyalty"  to  their  oppressors ; 
for  the  only  other  alternative  was  secret 
organization  to  prepare  an  insurrection 
for  the  total  extirpation  of  the  English 
colony  in  Ireland,  and,  carefully  disarmed 
as  the  Carbolics  were,  they  doubtless  felt 
this  to  Ik?  an  imiK>ssible  project.  Yet,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  .state  the  fact  that  this  profession  of 
luvalt  v  to  a  king  of  England  was  in  r^-  '.!itv 
insincL-rc.  Hypocrisy,  in  such  a  ca  «■.  is 
le?3  disgraceful  than  would  have  h'jjn  a 
genuine  canine  attachment  to  th'_>  lund 
that  smote  and  to  the  foot  that  kicke  I. 

The  real  object  of  the  concili.iiory 
policy  which  the  Duke  of  Ketlfonl  was 
instructe*!  to  pursue  towards  theCatlioIics  ■  l»y  eVL-ry  means  in  their  p  >wer.  :i.l.  i.  t\,\i 


vas  not  only  to  give  additional  strc-r.'^th 
to  the  Whig  party  in  England,  but  aUo  to 


foreign  and  dom -stic.  enoiiiies.* 
On  the  same.'  o.;casion  Prime  .S.;r_'  ant 


prepare  the  way  for  a  legislative  union  >  Stannar  1,  of  the  "Patriot"  pariy,  a 
between  the  two  countries;  in  other  g.ntbman  of  hi 'i!i  honour  and  pnjbity.  in 
irords,  a  complete  absorption  and  ex- ■  his  speei^h  in  the  House  of  Common?,  con- 
tinguishment  of  the  sliadowy  national!  y .  trasting  tlie  riotous  conduct  of  theL-Las- 
cf  Ireland  in  the  more  real  and  pniper  na-   ians  (as  they  were  then  calkfl  after  il.  .ir 


ti-mality  of  her  "  sister  country-," and  even 
fi  r*arlv  as  the  time  of  Bedf  ord's  ad  minis- 


chief  ),'^vith  the  quiet  and  dutiful  bi.Ii'.-. :  our 
of  the  Homan  CatboliLf;.  in  that  an  1  <i:h(.r 


tiil  within  tijc- •  j.v."  m, :.':.-:  a.; 
till'  late  w;ik-.  1  relA.-Ili  >»m  ::i   r?  ■  .■ 
h;Ll   i\v'  •-i^mf'-.r:  a:;!  r  **;■:..  •'. 
tliat  all    was   qui.-:   ]:-r-'.      A 
Imn  r-.r  •■:"  tliu  livRjaii  ('icl-.n. 
inv-in-jr.;  I.  that  n  jI  a  :.i  xrn,:  :: 
t^■nL:Ul.•.  pen.  <jr  swor  i.  uj.  n  t 

I 


.  ■    » 

.11    I  ,  -  ■; 

ill  t'..-,' 


:;j 


tlK- 


cjijca-ion  ;  a::  1 


•  ■  1    t- 
1*1    » 


tr  :::on  the  English  ministry  bad  lie'^n  to  =  ilani'iTou>  <;«jnju:i  -tur-.s.  -jav*:-  th  .•  /-.IIo-.v- 

f:-:nt  Hp«in  the  Catholics  as  an //;7//-/nV/f    \n'z  t.-tinritiy  iu  /..vi'ir-;  :!. ir*..T: 

vienient  %vhich  might  l>e  used  to  crush  the   *•  We  have  lived  amicably  ;i::d  in  :;  ir;;i  iiy 

ri-i-.ij^  a*i»irations  of  colonial  nationalitv.    anioni.'ourr'i.rlvej.anl  v.i:,,    ;:-;•.  .m  .•  ..-;  1 

Jiini'.:ir^lx"jran  to  be  current  in  Dublin  that   i;arty  di.-tir.'.ti'i:,-.  fi^r  .r;. 

a  :».-■!  t-c'T  wa^  on  foot  to  dt-strov  th-.'    ritib 

i''.rl]anient  and  effect  a  union  witli  Great 

Iln:a:n.  similar  to  that  v.hich  !  ;.  I   i  ■/cii 

Tn;i.!e  with  Si-oilanil:  an-l  theiK-o;-.-- of  t!.- 

nicTopolis  l»e'.ainL'  violently  e\';it/il.    (>.» 

t"::».'  Crd  of  IX'i;l':iiUt.  in  thi*  yc-ir  (IT.'iO.. 

thvm  iVi rosea ri'l  >iirrou!nlt-l  th-.-  ILrasL'Sof 

l';;rli.inient  wi:h  loud  outrries.  When  a  iv 

• 

iii-mlifr  w:  :<  scvMi  arrivini:  ihey  f topped 
liliii.  and  oiiliu'L-d  him  to  .--.vi-ir  that  he 
vi"".iid  <jj.'iK><o  a  union.  Ti-je  lord  rlian- 
'.•■11  ir  and  some  of  the  bi^h-'ps  '.v -rr.- 
li;-rlcl  and  miiltreated.  an<l  tr.v:  wvvW-iT 
«"f  the  privy  council  was  lli::;j  in:  >  l.t* 
Liffey.  Tlic* tumult  becam"  -  •  •;;ir.'_-  ro:s 
tkitat  length  Mr.  Speaker  Pm:1''i'.i  y,  and 
Mr.  Kisbv.  the  sccretarv.  were  oiilii'-.-d  to 
riike  their  apr.»earan<'e  in  the  p;irti<.'0  of 
tiie  IIi>u>e.  and  solemnly  a-^sureilK'  p/  »:il?.* 
t-iat  no  union  was  in  con:<.nio!ailim.  a:i  1 
that,  if  fu«.'h  a  nK-a>ure  were  pr-ip-i.-j.  1, 
ihey  would  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  riot,  however,  was  not  s:iT)prc--c- 1 


F 


fill  1  ;::;•.  tl-oy  li.ive  a  gr.:  .ful  :. 
s-n-ii"  ■-:'  ti.L*  miMne.-«  .'.:.  1  i;j» 
'.;:r  «'i  .v-rnnn-nt.  F'.r  rny  |, 
:•:  y  '  \..:\'<i  'Aiili  duty  an  1  ;;1 
*.l.e  \tT:  •  Tit  e-*a!/i '!.:;;'  .-it.  I  ■ 
tl.  ;.i  !■■  ru  n  in  o  ju-il  •■-:■■  ■:;i  ■.'. 
i:i  i.-v.-ry  j.'i::.t  :/it  t>\.*: :  ;.:i  i  v. 
i*r;v;s:-r  '.^liil»:i  i;.:iTff:rv--  ;. .:  '.-• 

•«■  V  1*1  ■*  ■- 

j;!l'_:in  ■«•  o':_'l,t  it  ':/:  e::-  /.r 

ll    'I-.v-rvi-s  r:;;:..i.-k,  tli-:..  i.. 
fir't  o.";-a-/i  .a  \\\\  .:■.  a  j,ro'-:';t '/. 
w.y.t.n  WM-  r-jall     '  ■.■'■."■•. i  ..■.  i   '  ; 
lisli  ministry,  th-  -  P.itri  /. "'  i  : 


_   .■«■«• 


l.Vl 


1 


} 
1 


iih 


•■v..,:.i 
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r  -  :•  •*-•!  ;i.  »«  -^hr.Cj  ^zti  ix:":;*>-  t  .f  ij  ;  le*^  1  ?*:.  13 :  .'^e  had  been  »ent  litck 
ij.  -  I'r  T'-'A.-.:  .'-y.  -Lj.  fc=:i  '.JLj.:  ;m  Ci.:l>>  :■.  Fnz.>*.  He  d:i  do:  think  fit  to  come 
1.  •  -f  Ir\:.i.-. :  -^trrt  -..li^j  iifff-rriz: :  -i  ::  D.-rrr.  wh:  h be  ppi»hihlr  imagined 
i".  .  -i-I-r^i.  irrc-j  0.--1 1  -  :  n.:.  "i— j  ":-r  i;  :*  &  *U':r:r^.-r  j-'-ioe  lh«a  it  reallv  was, 
'.::.-.-»-«:.  u  i:  wi*  ■:..:-:  .—:• -r-  :.t  f  r  :-:  ^--u*:-!-!  r  :iDi  the  ffbore;  of  Antrim, 
t:,  :^  :.  f«»r.  i-  *:iiwi.n.-:  :.  ^  r,i:  lj..  i.-:  *-l:rr-ly  aj-i^Are-i  lief  on?  Carrick- 
I-._.-.a::irrr  ir.  wL-.h  'Ji-.j  w-rr-.-  :  r—  z-.Tzm  ».'i*:.r.  '.r.  Belfast  Lough,  upon 
j:-. -.---•.-ri.  a:.  :  f  r  wb -sr  n-TZi-nr?  :i..j  :i-.  il*:  :  Fr"  ruArr.  He  summoned  the 
c    ...  r.  :  -^-.L  «.:*>:  A  t.:..,  ..k.«>:.e  ::  *«r^ia  Ur:  it  wa*  defended  by  a 

Tlv  Fr-:.  :.  r.-vil  txiie-::::  -  »**  i-  *:L_i.".  rirr.s^ -r- c  r.:n;anded  br  a  Colonel 
yr-.;  ira:l.:.  i:  :lv  j- r:?  ■ :  Hrc-:  at:  Jir.-.:-r<:  an:  in  Jrnninjrs'  refusal  to 
I>-:.i:riL.  ir. :  li.-  ir.:;:u?!j-:.c  Fri::.--  .-ii  ;:i^i:i-.  z:x-  oar.n -na-le  began.  The 
Ir.-L  .i.-^r?  .!:  Ij  :  1  u::;::^:  .:" ::  ^^  ill  r^a^-\4:;e  Pr.  Trjiar.:  L-i::zon*  of  Belfast 
*,■.-:.-  liiii  ;r-  IrvliTi :.  atj  ;  ^  :  i^:-  airs:  ^^"^ul :  r  w.  f  r  la  :hi-:r  own  tttreets.  see 
s:i..vi?.  \}.:'  w:. .Ic  L'Aib  1:^-  la:..::  w.ul :  z\:  f.x*r.  asi  hear  the  n>ar  of  the  pins. 
ri^  :>  ?■-::•  r:  ii.  T-e  4z::..:a::  z  Thiv..;:i  n  ■:  ve:  knov  the  foive  of  the 
w  .■  uM  ha  vc  r  ^ a  i\  a1  :7c-  i.  i:  :hr  :  w . ■  : r. -^ilir. ^  #qii^ Ir.-n.  and  for  a  t ime  believed 
sq *.!:». Ir.  11;  o.'-l i  hiVc  ur.iit-i.  ar. i  I :.•.?.  ih-i:  berv*  wrrt  a:  lait  theFreiioh  "bring- 
ea:*:re-i  a  *.'*a::.^m  or  wi^:trr.  ;•  r:.  15 j:  .  inc  in  xho  Fret^njer."  OTerihrowing  the 
n.-.*-.  a«  ia  '.ihrr  in^taa.r^.  :hi-  f .  r:u=r  of  |  *•  Ak\::  ii-acj."  and  taking  ba^'k  the  for- 
vcr  &r.  1  wt.-a:hcr  on  :hv  »^a  U'r.eni^'d  i  fei:ed  eT>:a:c^.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
E:.j!un  i.  The  Bni-?:  !«-i-,iA  ir.a  wa*  a  the  c;a<:le  ani  town  of  Carrickfergus  were 
p  -r::!!  •■r.*:-.  and  w^ij^  I'ld.x.i  us:er  taken,  tut  wiih  the  loss  of  a  couMderable 
<■  :;.-...i::  1  i-:"  A-iiiiiral  C-.afu::*:  tL*:  r.'.ini^vr  of  French  soldiers,  and  Clobert, 
fi::ci  I. lit  ui  Dunkirk  wa^i  in:ru*:e.i  tM  tho  tr: 'jlier-general  of  their  land  fori'e, 
TLunt.  wh>  liad  g.LL:i-:-l  •i:«::n^-ti"n  a^  «a»wounied.  Tho  French  kept  possesion 
co:iiinandcr  «tf  a  privativr.  «w^-;rpi:.^  the  .  f  th-.'  tovrn  and  Cistto  for  five  dajs.  and 
Channel  u;i>i  German  0..^ean  o:  Br.:;<h  u-vie\i«^'nv:-kvntnl>uti«.insinCarrickfergus- 
conimen.'e.  In  the  year  l7o\*,  our  exv.\>l-  of  such  things  as  they  needed  after  their 
k'lit  an  I  con^riontioushisiorian.  Plowden.  ivnj  cruise.  The  town  of  Belfast  eon- 
was  *  boy,  and  in  coni^iany  wi:h  some  lainc^l  at  that  time  less  than  nine  thousand 
oiiiur  Caiaolic  boys,  was  on  Sunl  a  •  inhabitants,  but  it  was  a  prosperous  trad- 
ve»M:l  bound  for  Fran^v.  lo  ub:a:n  the  ing  place,  and  entirely  Protestant.  Alarm 
eiucation  which  was  by  law  iMtanv'i  .  was  instantly  sent  out  through  the  counties 
tiK-m  at  home.  Tht-ir  ship  was  ch;'.*^"-!.  of  Down.  Antrim,  and  Armagh,  the  most 
bi>ar:i.-l  and  capture!.  Iviwcen  CtsTrnd  populous  Pnnestant  districts  of  the  island, 
an  i  Dunkirk,  by  a  French  vl-skI  of  war.  j  and  within  this  inten-al  of  five  days,  two 
wLii:h  luniv-il  uut  to  t>o  no  o:hor  t'lan  i  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  vol- 
Tbiirjt's  »hip.  tlie  Belie  IsK-.  comman<ii'd  :  unieers  were  thronging  towards  Belfast. 
by  that  rt-<luub;ablcsea-n.ivi.r.  The  Utys.  I  Uidly  armed,  indeed,  and  not  disciplined 
al'ii:j  w;;h  the  rest  of  ihv  crew,  were  at  all.  but  zealous  for  the  "Ascendency  ** 
cxirriei  a«  prisoners  ti>  Flusliing.  where  an>l  the  House  of  Hanover.  Thurot  had 
th<y  r<  :i.  lino  1  rume  ^vtvks.  guanlc\i  un  little  more  tlian  five  hundred  soldiers 
Yyj^r-l  iht;  Beiic  I>lc  wiiiie  she  was  uniler-  loft,  besides  his  sailors;  he  knew  also 
giirj'j  rejiiiirj.  Plowdcn  ilcscribes  here  a  that  English  men-of-war  would  very  soon 
<:i;-;/.'rate  mutiny  of  tlie  wiM  crew  of  the  appear  at  the  mouth  of  Belfast  lH)ugh; 
Ii:..'.-  Isle,  whi.h.  li'>wever.  was  licrcely  ,  ihen.'fore  he  did  not  venture  up(m  Bel- 
feiippre^^el  by  i\n:  olheers— Thuntt  him- ,  fast,  espei'ially  as  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
M-;i  kiljinsf  two  of  the  ringleaders  and  j  Catholic  rising  anywhere  to  support  him. 
cu'.tinu:  oil  the  clievk  of  another.  Tlie  i  He  re-emlmrked  on  the  26th,  and  was 
\'jn:\'j:  prisoners  were  shurtly  after  ex- 1  encountered  in  the  Irish  Sea  by  three 
ciiut. '.'-,-« I.  I  English  shi]>s  of  superior  force.    He  gave 

Ti.:^  ru'l':  but  iraliant  seaman  was  i  battle,  and  fought  with  the  utmost  des- 
pia-f-'l  i:i  '-<iiiitii;ind  of  the  squadron  of  I  ]KTation  ;  but  at  last  his  three  vessels 
iivi'  -Ij'.ji-  tri».-!i  Ijoin'j  fitti.'l  out  at  Dun-  were  capture*!,  after  Thurot  himself  was 
kirk,  ro  '."»-o]H.Tate  wiih  Omlhins.  In  the :  kilUnl.  with  three  hundred  of  his  men, 
aiitiiiii!!  of  \7r/.}  they  ]N»ih  ^ailc4I ;  their  I  His  shattereil  ships  were  toweil  into  a 
ren'l' /vfi-jH  wji.s  to  be  in  tin.*  Irish  Sea. !  port  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Testimonies  to 
Coii:!aiis  wa-  oju-ouutere  I  by  the  English  I  the  humanity  and  galiantr}'  of  tliis  bravo 
Hawke    mil    <"iiire!y    iK'feate<l.     while  officer  are  freely  acxH)rded  by  liis  enemies. 


Thurot,  after  lon^  cruising  around  the 
islands.  Miirl  ujntering  in  Norway,  at  last, 
in  February,  1  Hii),  entered  Lough  Foylc 
"^ith  only  tlircc  of  his  five  vessels.    One 


King  George  the  Second  dietl  this  year, 
after  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  His 
personal  character  and  dispositions  were 
wholly  immaterial  to  the  coarse  of  evcnu 
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in  this  kingdom.    Alihongh  hii  F.nglifh  |  fess€s2.  in  aH  iu  reqiiir^'i  leril  f  rr.*.  the 


subjects  disliked  him  as  a  German,  to  Prijieswa:  rel:^!  n  oi^  a  S:i::.^v.  *.  ,i  his 
Ireland  he  was  a  thoTongh  £nflisbnia.i —  estaic*  on  M.'r.iaj.  i^i  ^-:.I;^:-i  !:.:>> 
bound  by  his  policy,  as  well  as  cum^Arlle^  P-.>j>L-ry  .:n  T-»i\T. 
by  his  adrisers,  to  maintain  the  -Eairliih  '  •*  He  -ii  i.^:  efe::  :L«^  /:^7.zri  zjl:*- 
Interest,"  in  opposition  to  that  uf  Ircl-ini.  ici.iAi:  j-:^'.y :  i.r  -H-.-  saw  z.  r-.i.r  .-.fir 
And  this  point  was  successfuliy  an  i  tri-  v^2u7ji».  \j\:*,'ii  be  cA.lei ::.  Hr  tj;  :v?- 
nmphantly  carried,  at  every  ptri-yJ  of .  e«i  alzilratiM.  A uiic  t^iae prli. .:  .-c  . :  .  :.- 
his  reign,  sometimus  by  sireiiirthcning  -  Ti-nfvi.:  aj»ji'-ijv  whi.L  g^Terr^ri  li-.-.ri 
the  Court  party,  sometimes  by  buying  up  IV."?  a::-cj:A::.jc  of  :Lr  rrci*.!  cr^^::. 
the  **  Patriots."  There  had  U*n  over  *  Paris  ra-i  lici.  iir.e  srtSc.*  fcal  j  iLi.:  jir, 
ind  aboTe  the  usual  sufferin;r  from  po-  chivalr; us.  la:  s*:nie"»Li:  iii*.r-;  .^...j 
Tcrty)  two  joMinet;  also  a  cunsiderablr  monar.!:-  Tlu*.  wie::  a-kei  :Lc  i:;::;ve 
emigration  of   Pn-sbyterians    from    the  of    his  a:;ura::.'r.  cf    CaiL.li.Uz-  Gr-f- 


of  the  island  remained  nearly  etationark- .  "  This  s.nicwhj:  izij..;  j-it-  ?^>c^-h  •»«  la 
during  the  whole  reign.  In  172C  it  was  ko^plngwiiLL:*  via^u-iaxCirlii-Cz-sr.h 
2,300,106.  and  in  1754  it  was  2.372,034—  when  hir  itaie  Lis  rclljly^?  prof«£:ca  : 
in  increase  of  little  more  than  sixty  thou-  th-:-  sa:ra3Jvr.:iI  m !:.•:■  W.z.z  pre**a:ed  v> 
und  in  twenty-eight  years.*  The' man u-  hi 2a.  L-.-  ur^i^k  c5  :;.*.  ei»:;rc-  cos:ei.:s  of 
facture  of  woollen  cloth  had  alni^js:  Jis-  ihv  tur.  TLc  o£'.la:i:-2  clcrr-^niin  re- 
appeared,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ulsier  bukc-i  Li?  in-ie:-on2zi.  *  Y:u  Leei  li: 
the  linen  trade  had  taken  a  considerable  gruJjc  i:  xlo.'  s^i  :Lv  &e-.pLy:e:  -  ::'s 
extension.  the  ':e:ircf  t  jl-iss  of  w  iae  I  trtr  drALi:/ 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  anULari  "la  the  :if:em>.r*  of  ibe  ^azae  iiy  L-? 
to  conceive  in  all  its  horror,  the  misery  tn:erel  xLj  G1j:.«  G.;ffee  R>-ei.  i,-8-ex 
and  d^radation  of  the  Catholic  people.  Siree:.  thi:;  freiUrritol  by  the  rr.v*:  re- 
throughout  this  whole  period,  although  *pei.tabie  ■  f  :Le  ^.itlz^as  of  Dablir..  Tie 
active  persecution  ceased  during  the  year  room  was  trjw.jeL  Putting  LI?  Li.-  i  :> 
of  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy  and  the  Scottish .  his  sworJ,  aai  thr^wia::  a  glaLic  :f  ie- 
in«urrection.  On  the  whole,  this  was  the  fian  ;e  around.  Grr>gLe^*aa  said. — 
era  of  priest-hunting,  of  '* discoveries.'*  '"1  iia^e  rta-:  my  re.anta ::'..■.  v-liv, 
and  of  an  universal  plunder  of  such  pro-  aal  av.y  cx^a  wLj  says  I  di<i  r.jL:  .s'a 
perty  as  remained  in  the  hands  of  rascaL' 
Cathcilics.  In  this  pitiful  strugL'Ie  the 
Willi  humour  of  the  race  wuuld  somi-::ai'.-s 
treak  out;  and  often  dosfiCTatt  dec  is 
wcTo  duiiL*  by  lK'gj;ared  men.  The  fi:rr 
of  two  of  the  Geo;;hegan.<  «»f  Mc-aiii  i-  s'j 
characteristic  of  the  time  a::  to  deserve  a 
piai-e  here.  It  is  related  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Irish  Abroad  and  at  Home ;''  a  very 

destiltory  and  chaotic,  but  generally  both       "  0:.v  niyre  sj-;.  In.::.  .:  i:..  .j-;ri:;.:i 
auiheniic  and  entertaining,  work.  of  :?-.-  j-.r;iU  law-  iiij;.-  l-r  ::lv.;r.. 

••  Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  there  re-  "Mr.  G»i  cLe„\iri  L*:  a  r':..v.l-. -.  Mr. 
Mfled  in  S«dio  Square.  Loudon,  an  Irirli  K..lajh  Gvo  jL-.  jaii,  -A  Ij.:.,v-r.  .:.  :;.»; 
Ronut  n  Catliol ic  gentleman,  k nown  amon ;;  C vu r. :  v  of  "NV..  •  t  ::i .:.:!':.  w  r.  .#.  t ;. .  .  •_• :;  r*.- - 
lu?  friends  as  •Geoghei:aii  of  I^jiidon.*  i:ja;:.:rij  fal:L:\:.  :j  :L._- '.r  .■;.■]  of  iil- .* /.-•- 
Prcieridinjr  to  Ijc.  or  being  rcallv.  alarmv;d.  fathers,  eni  .vei  ::.•.•  'ratov-Ti  ^r.  i  r •:•>;■'. :  '.f 
le?T  a  relative  C Mr  Geoghegan.  of  James- ,  the  r.'.te.-tar;:  r-,-; !'.-:.:  :i--;:.:ry  ^f  J..<* 
town)  should  conform  to  the  Protestant  cou:i:y.  Not'.ri:hs:a:j  ii:.!'  v.^\  i,'.-.  j.r  r- 
Migion,  and  pos-sess  lilmK-lf  of  a  cun-  fe=>lon  of  the  ii  ::iix:i  La'.L^ll-  r.-..j.o:i 
tidenhle  property,  ^ituate  in  We.st meat h.  preduic-l  hi-  in:r:'ir::ilr.'j  :h-,-  fur..:::'.:.s 
1j<' rv^olveil  ujion  a  proeeedln;;  to  wl;iLh  '''  a  irra:;]  j.;rjr.  h--  a:t';.  !•:!  iL;  a-.-lz  -s 
ihi;  n-.ider  will  attach  any  epithet  it  may  a:  Muilli.j'ur  r-;_'-jlc:.riv.  l:i '.',n.:ii',ri  vl"h 
«.-»isi  t'*  warrant.  *     o*hi.r  '_'e:i:l'.:-i .;:  «.:  West;:. -.-a::.,  a;. ;  :'.;.  -i 

'•He  repaired  t«»  Dublin,  reiH>rte*l  hi::i-    w/Jj  th-.-  jra:-  :  jiir.r-. 
ei'lf  to  the  neL-essary  auihuriiies,  ami  j»r.^       *■  <.>:i   •;.-'  ■.:    :h.-r:   ■.'..•is!  ..-.    a  Mr. 

"^»  ,-.▼■, •■i|.--      ■■•>        ■      ■*(■■•_'. .^■i-     ;.    ■'      '•  1 

•  -    -  —  ^'.a'.    >.    <i    .IJ.-a.       ..    ■      /..'.    J*.  ,<*    I.',     .       • I 

•  T,  iro  wa«  n'l  r'r.'-.t  t.ikfn  i-i  'irl.^r  of  •:.■«.'.-    -),  .  ,...,"., .^  :.  i   ■•'.'•   ■  r...      •    . 

Tv.  ..\i  LUrtciMry  art  f-und  d  uj-on  njr:.  n:-jr;.«.    ^  1  :   *  tjc-^Jht-jan.  iha*.  :t  a  '  a;..*  .;  t .-.:..  v  # 
I.*:^K.ii'.y.  ngiAien.  and  iiie  iiuc,  jia  witc  aecci»: !,:■.-.    voiir  carria^'-j.  I  Lav-iroTvi  V  ;■,:;.  f'j  ^r  1.;..." 


••    V    T*-.  "."•.•--■■  •   -jt"*'     -a'      ••■    l,f.  V-i    ■ 
»*.   Jii   •■■-"..   .u...     ■*-...     •*  ..     .«■    JJ'.     1"  i,« 

p  ■   •  ^ 

.  11a'' 

•  F'  r    ail    y ; ur    a?  -  -:;. ■.- :  Pr . : -.  • : :-:.: '. 

■Hi, 

Ge  ._':.•.  _\i::.  vr,u  -*1.-  -!•■  i  I'a;..--." 
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•T;-at  is   iLe   ij^i   ::.";. j  of  v:...:.  I 
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Iiorses — not  better  matclicd.  Here,  Geo- 
ghe^uiif  are  twenty  pounds/  tendcrinp^ 
him  a  bum  uf  money  in  ^^dd.  '  You  un- 
dent t.'ind  me.  They  are  mine.*  And  he 
iiiovL*<l  towards  t!ie  door,  apparently  with 
the  intention  of  taking  ])os£>es8ion  of  his 
purchase.  Tlie  hordes,  not  yet  detaolied 
from  Mr.  Geoghegan's  carriage,  were  still 
in  the  yard  of  the  inn  close  by. 

"*liold,  Stejiney!'  said  Geoghejjan. 
'  Wait  one  moment.  I  shall  not  l>e  at)- 
sent  more  than  that  time.'  He  then  quitte<l 
the  room  abruptly,  and  was  seen  running 
in  great  ha.ste  towards  the  inn  at  wliicli 
he  always  ])Ut  ^p. 

"There  was  soraetliing  in  the  scene 
which  had  just  occurre<l  which  si  locked 
the  feedings  of  the  witnesses  of  it,  and 
BouK^thing  in  the  manner  of  (leoghcgan, 
that  prmluced  among  them  a  dc*ad  silence 
and  a  convict  i(m  that  it  was  not  to  end 
there.  Not  a  wonl  was  yet  spoken,  when 
the  rei)ort  of  four  pistol  shots  struck  their 
cars,  and  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards 
Geoghegan  was  jHTcciviNl  coming  from 
the  directiim  of  the  inn.  laden  with  lire- 
nnns.  He  mounted  to  the  rcMim  in  which 
the  party  were  assemble*  1,  holding  l)y 
their  barrels  a  Ijrace  of  pistols  in  each 
hand.  Walking  directly  up  to  Stepney, 
he  said  :  *  Stepney,  you  cannot  have  the 
horses  for  which  you  bid  just  now.* 

**  *  I  can,  and  will  have  them.* 

"  *  You  can't.  I  have  shot  them  ;  and 
Stepney,  unless  you  Ik?  as  great  a  coward 
as  you  are  a  scoundrel,  i  will  do  my  best 
to  shoot  you.  Here,  choose  your  weapon, 
and  take  your  ground,  (jlentlemen,  open 
if  you  please,  and  see  fair  play.* 

"He  tlu;n  advancetl  uf»on  Stepney, 
offering  him  the  choice  of  either  pair  of 
pistols.  StiijMK'y,  however,  declined  the 
eoml)at  and  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Geojrhi'gan  the  object  of  the  unanimous 
condolenicnts  of  the  rest  of  the  party,atul 
overwheimctl  with  tbeir  expresi^ions  of 
8ymj)athy  and  of  regret  for  the  ]>er- 
version  of  the  law  of  which  Mr.  Step- 
ney had  just  sou^^ht  to  make  him  the 
object. 

•*  In  tendering  twenty  pounds  for  horses 
that  were  worth  twenty  times  that  ^um, 
Stepney  was  only  availing  himself  of  one 
of  the  enactments  of  the  JVnal  Code, 
which  forbade  a  Papist  the  possession  of 
ahorse  of  greater  value  than  iive  poun<ls. 

'•Notwithstanding  this  incident,  ohl  Ke- 
dagh  Geoghegan  continued  to  visit  Mul- 
lingar  during  the  assizes  for  many  years 
afterwanls ;  but  to  avoid  a  similar  out- 
rage, and  to  keep  in  recollection  the  cruel 
nature  of  the  l*opery  laws,  his  cattle 
Uicnceforward  consisted  of  four  oxen.'* 

Another  and  a  graver  illustration  of  the 


general  condition  of  the  Catholics  is  the 
**  Petition  and  Remonstrance  *'  addressed 
to  King  George  II.  by  some  members  of 
that  body.  It  is  found  at  length  in  Dr. 
Curry *s  excellent  collection,  and  although 
it  presents  no  new  facts  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned  in  the  narration, 
it  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  tone 
and  attitude  which  Catholics  then  thought 
it  nei-essary  to  assume  in  addressing  their 
master. 

TO  THE  king's  most  excellent  majestt. 

The  humble  Petition  and  Remohstranct  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ir^Jand. 

Most  Graciocm  St)VEnKUJN: — We.  your 
majesty's  dutiful  and  faithful  subjects, 
the  Komun  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  beg  leave  to  lay  at  your  majesty's 
fec>t  this  humble  remonstrance  of  some 
of  those  grievances  and  restraints  under 
which  we  have  long  laboure<l  without 
murmuring  or  complaint;  and  we  pre- 
sume to  make  this  submissive  application, 
from  a  sense  of  your  majesty's  great  and 
universal  clemency,  of  your  gracious  and 
merciful  regard  to  tender  consciences,  and 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  loyalty, 
affection  and  gratitude  to  your  majesty's 
{)erson  and  govenmient,  as  duties  incum- 
bent uiK)n  us,  which  it  is  our  unalterable 
resolution  to  i»ay  in  all  events  during  the 
remainder  of  our  lives. 

And  we  are  the  more  eml)oldened  to 
I)ri'sent  this  our  humble  remonstrance, 
because  it  appeareth  unto  us,  that  the 
laws  by  which  such  grievcnces  are  occa- 
sioned, and  such  ])enalties  inflicted  upon 
us,  have  taken  rise  rather  from  private 
views  of  expediency  and  self-interest,  or 
from  mistaken  jealousies  and  mistrusts, 
than  from  any  truly  public-spirited  mo- 
tives ;  inasmuch  as  they  seemed  t(»  have 
infringed  certain  privileges,  rights,  and 
immunities,  which  had  been  freely  and 
solennily  granted,  together  with  a  promise 
of  further  favour  and  indulgence  to  the 
l^lmanCatlu  lies  of  Ireland,  ufion  the  most 
valuable  crmsiderations.  For  we  most 
humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  just  and 
generous  consideration,  that  on  the  tSrd  day 
of  October,  IG'Jl,  the  Rtmian  Catholic  no- 
])ility  an<l  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  under 
the  late  King  James,  entered  into  articles 
of  capitulation  at  Limerick,  whereby, 
amruig  other  things,  it  was  stipulated 
and  agreed,  that  "the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  should  enjoy  such  privilege  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  they  did 
enjoy  in  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  XL 
and  that  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their 
affairs  would  permit  them,  would  siunmon 
a  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  endeavour  to 
procure  the  ukA  Roman  Catholict  audi 
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further  securitj  in  that  particular,  as 
might  prescrre  them  from  anj  disturb- 
ance on  account  of  their  said  religion.'* 
Whereupon  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  inmicdiately 
submitted  to  their  majesties*  government ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  had  offers  of 
powerful  assistance  from  France,  which 
might,  if  accepted,  have  greatly  obstruc- 
ted the  success  of  their  majesties'  arms  in 
the  war  then  carrying  on  abroad  against 
that  kingdom. 

And  although  these  articles  were  duly 
ratified  and  confirmed,  first  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  majesties'  forces 
in  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  the  then 
lords  justices  thereof,  and  afterwards  by 
an  Act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  majesty  King  Wil- 
liam's reign,  by  which  they  became 
the  public  faith  of  the  nation,  plighted 
and  engaged  to  these  people  in  as 
foil,  firm,  and  solemn  manner,  as 
ever  public  faith  was  plighted  to  any 
people;  yet  so  far  were  the  lionian 
Catholics  of  Ireland  from  receiving  the 
just  benefits  thereof;  so  far  from  seeing 
uiy  steps  taken,  or  means  used  in  the  Irish 
pirliament,  to  procure  them  such  promised 
lecarity,  as  might  preserve  them  from  any 
distorbance  on  account  of  their  religion, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  several  laws  have 
been  since  enacted  in  that  parliament,  by 
▼hieh  the  cicercise  of  their  religion  is 
nude  penal,  and  themselves  and  their 
heirs  forever  have  forfeited  those  rights 
ind  immunities,  and  titles  to  their  estates 
tnd  properties,  which  in  the  reign  of 
Kin;?  Charles  II.  they  were  by  law  en- 
titled to,  and  enjoyed  in  common  with  the 
re»t  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

And  such  is  the  evil  tendency  of  these 
laws  to  create  jealousy  and  disgust  be- 
twt«n  parents  and  their  cliildrcn,  and 
e*pet:ially  to  stifle  in  the  breasts  of  the 
latu-r  those  pious  sentiments  of  filial  duty 
and olH.'dience  Mhich  reason  dictates,  good 
policy  requires,  and  which  tlio  Almij^hty 
«o  strictly  enjoins,  that  in  virtue  of  them, 
a  son.  however  undutif  ul  or  x)rol1igato  in 
other  respects,  shall  merely  by  tlie  merit 
of  conforming  to  the  estal)lished  religion, 
nut  im\y  deprive  tlie  lloman  Catiiolic 
father  of  that  free  an<l  full  possession  of 
hijs  cftaie,  that  power  to  mortgage  or 
othc-rwise  di9p»)se  of  it,  as  the  exigencies 
of  hi?  affair:^  may  require,  but  also  shall 
him?t'lf  liave  full  liberty  to  mortgage, 
sell  or  otherwise  alienate  that  estate  from 
his  family  for  ever  ;  a  liberty,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  the  frequent  use  of 
»hi'jh  has  entailed  poverty  and  despair 
on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent ; 
families  in   this   kingdom,  and  brought  | 


many  a  parent's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

And  although  very  few  estates  at  present 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Konian 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  little 
or  no  matter  apjK'ars  to  be  left  for  these 
laws  to  operate  upon,  nevertheless,  we  are 
so  far  from  being  secure  in  the  possession 
of  personal  property,  so  far  frjm  being 
preserved  from  any  disturbance  on  ac- 
count of  our  religion,  even  in  that  respect, 
that  new  and  forced  constructions  liave 
been  of  late  years  put  upon  these  laws 
(for  we  cannot  think  that  such  construc- 
tions were  ever  originally  intended),  by 
which,  on  the  sole  account  of  our  religion, 
wo  are,  in  many  cases,  stripped  of  that 
personal  property  by  discoverers  and  in- 
formers; a  set  of  men,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  once  generally  and  justly  des- 
pised amongst  us,  but  of  late  grown  into 
some  repute,  by  the  increase  of  their 
numl)ers,  and  by  the  frequency,  encourage- 
ment, and  success  of  their  practices. 

These  and  many  other  cruel  restrictions 
(such  as  no  Christian  people  under  heaven 
but  ourselves  are  made  liable  to)  are,  and 
have  long  been,  greatly  detrimental,  not 
only  to  us  in  particular,  but  also  to  the 
commerce,  culture,  and  every  other  im- 
provement of  this  kingdom  in  general ; 
and  what  is  surely  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration, are  chicHy  beneficial  to  the 
discoverers  and  informers  before  men- 
tioned ;  who,  under  colour  of  these  laws, 
plunder  indiscriminately,  parents,  breth- 
ren, kinsmen,  and  friends,  in  despite  of 
all  the  ties  of  blood,  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence, in  breach  of  the  divine  laws,  of 
all  former  human  laws,  enacted  in  this  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  kingdom,  for  the 
security  of  property,  since  tlie  creation  of 
the  world. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  laws  in 
their  full  force  for  so  great  a  number  of 
years,  which  are  attended  with  such 
shameful  and  i)crnicious  consequences, 
ought,  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  ex- 
tremely manifest,  i)ressing,  and  perman- 
ent ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  thecaso 
with  respect  to  these  disqualifying  laws, 
that  even  the  pretended  grounds  for  those 
jealousies  and  mistrusts,  which  are  said 
to  have  given  birth  to  them,  have  long 
since  disapjieared  ;  it  being  a  well-known 
and  imdeniable  truth,  that  your  majesty's 
distressed,  but  faithfid  subjects,  the  Ito- 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland,  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  power  to  disturb  y(»ur 
majesty's  government ;  nor  can  (we 
humbly  presume)  that  only  pretext  now 
left  for  continuing  ihem  in  force,  viz.  tlielr 
tendency  to  make  proselytes  to  tlieestali- 
lished  religion,  in  any  degree  justily  the 
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manifold  severities  and  injuries  occasioned 
by  them.  For,  alas !  most  (gracious  sove- 
reign, there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  proselytes  so  made  are,  for 
the  most  part,  such  in  appearance  only  in 
onler  to  become  in  realitv,  what  all  sincere 
Christians  condemn  and  detest,  undutiful 
children,  unnatural  brethren,  or  perfidious 
friends;  and  we  submit  it  to  your  ma- 
jesty's great  wisdom  and  goodness, 
whether  motives  so  repugnant  to  the 
public  interest,  and  to  all  social,  moral, 
and  religious  duties,  are  fit  to  be  confided 
in  or  longer  encouraged. 

And  because  we  are  sensible,  most  gra- 
cious sovereign,  that  our  professions  of 
loyalty  have  bieen  often  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented, even  by  those  who  were  thorougliiy 
acquainted  with  the  candour  and  upright- 
ness of  our  dealings  in  all  other  respects, 
we  must  humbly  offer  it  to  your  princely 
and  generous  consideration,  that  we  rest 
not  the  proof  of  our  sincerity  ir  such  pro- 
fessions or  wonis,  but  on  things  known 
and  attested  by  all  the  world,  on 
our  dutiful,  peaceable,  and  submissive 
belinviour  under  such  pressures,  for 
mure  than  half  a  century;  a  conduct, 
may  it  please  your  majesty,  that  clearly 
evinces  the  reality  of  that  religious  prin- 
ciple, which  withholds  us  from  sacriticing 
conscience  or  honour  to  any  worldly  in- 
terest whatever;  since  rathei  than  violate 
either  by  hypocritical  professions,  we 
have  all  our  lives,  jmtiently  suffered  so 
many  restrictions  and  losses  in  our  tem- 
poral concerns;  and  we  most  submissively 
beseech  your  majesty  to  look  down  on 
such  trials  of  our  integrity,  not  only  as 
a  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  this  declaration, 
but  also  as  an  earnest  and  surety  for  our 
future  good  behaviour;  and  to  give  us 
leave  to  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
the  continuance  of  that  behaviour,  en- 
forced by  our  religious  principles,  and  of 
your  majesty's  great  and  inherent  good- 
ness towards  us,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  endeavour  to 
merit,  may  at  length  be  the  happy  means 
of  our  deliverance  from  some  port  of  that 
burden,  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
patiently  endurcKl. 

That  this  act  of  truly  royal  commiser- 
ation, beneficence  an<l  justice,  may  be 
added  to  3'our  majesty's  many  other 
heroic  virtues,  and  that  such  our  de- 
liverance may  be  one  of  those  distin- 
guished blessings  of  your  reign,  which 
shall  transmit  its  memory  to  tlie  love, 
gratitude,  and  veneration  of  our  latest 
posterity,  is  the  humble  ])rayer  of,  &.c. 

This  Tery  humble  petition  was  never 
presented  to  the  king.    It  was  communi- 


cated, says  Dr.  Curry,  '*  to  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Stone,  and  was  approved 
of  by  his  Grace,  and  by  as  many  of  his 
discerning  and  confidential  friends  as  he 
thought  proper  to  show  it  to,  as  he  him- 
self assured  Lord  Taaffe."  But  in  thii 
case,  also,  the  Catholics  themselves  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken;  and  the  death  of  the  Primate, 
shortly  after,  seems  to  have  put  an  end 
to  all  proceeiiings  upon  it.  This  odious 
Primate  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  be- 
came quite  friendly  to  the  Catholics.  Tne 
''English  interests"  in  Ireland  needed 
some  support  against  the  **  Patriots,"  who 
set  up  the  dangerous  pretension  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  independence  of  the 
colony ;  and  the  Grovemment  already  be- 
gan to  rely  upon  the  Catholics  as  ft 
means  and  agent  of  perpetuating  British 
domination. 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  country 
people,  it  continued  to  be  very  miserable. 
A  few  of  the  queries  contained  in  Bishop 
Berkeley's  "Querist"  will  sufiiciently 
descril)e  their  case,    lie  asks : — 

"Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any 
Christian  or  civilized  people  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute,  as  the  common 
Irish?" — "  Whether,  nevertheless,  theie 
is  any  other  people  whose  wants  may  be 
more  easily  supplied  from  home?" — 
**  Whether,  if  there  was  a  wall  of  brass  a 
thousand  cubits  high  round  this  kingdom, 
our  natives  might  not,  nevertheless,  live 
cleanly  and  comfortably,  till  the  land,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  it  ?"—"  Whether  a 
foreigner  could  imagine  that  one-half  of 
the  people  were  starving,  in  a  country 
which  sent  out  such  plenty  of  provisions  ?" 
— *•  Whether  it  is  possible  the  country 
should  be  well  improved  while  our  beef  is 
exported  and  our  labourers  live  upon 
potatoes  ?" — *'  Whether  trade  be  not  then 
on  a  right  foot  when  foreign  commodities 
arc  imported  only  in  exchange  for 
domestic  superfluities?" — ** Whether  the 
quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool,  and 
leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be 
reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  natives  naked 
and  faniislKKl  ?"  From  these  queries  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  good  and  just- 
minded  bishop  traced  the  wretcliedness  of 
his  countrymen  to  its  true  cause,  namely, 
the  settled  determination  of  England  to 
regulate  all  the  industry  of  Ireland  for 
her  own  use  and  profit :  which,  indeed,  has 
continued  to  be  the  one  great  plague  of 
the  countr}'  from  that  day  to  this. 
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Eno  Geoboi  tbe  Thibd  monatcd  the 
throne  of  Englud  in  October,  1T60,  at 
twenty.two  yean  of  age.  Be  wm  grand- 
•on  to  the  late  king,  being  the  ion  of  th(- 
Prince  of  Walei,  Frederick  Louis,  whom 
the  old  king  Tery  cordiallj  hated.  Tlic 
naiher  of  George  III.  vai  a  Gennan  prin- 
ecu  of  the  Uooae  of  Saie  Gollu — a 
fimilj  which  liai  ainra  coat  dear  to  thi- 
thn.-e  kiogdomB ;  and  a  year  after  bi>  ac- 
ceuion,  he  married  another  German  prin- 
ccM,  of  the  Huiue  of  Mecklenburg- 
Screljtx.  But  the  new  king  biniBelf  wai 
torn  in  England ;  a  circunmtiince  whicb 
fnuly  rejoiced  the  English  of  that  day, 
lie  hail  beea  educated  fur  a  time  in  th« 
chiiii.'est  Whig  principle*  tiy  his  father; 
ui.  as  on  English  historian  tnfonna  us, 
'grrat  and  ineeiiant  pains  were  taken  Eo 
infuM  into  the  mind  of  '  the  Second  Hope 
of  Britain'  jiuc  and  elevated  seotimcnls 
of  eriTemment  and  of  civil  and  rclici 
liberty."*  But  after  the  death  of  I'ri. 
Aerlerict  Louis,  liia  motlicr,  the  Frinici^ii 
IfuHuf-erof  Wales,  gave  quite  anew direir- 
tiOD  til  tho  education  of  her  son;  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  aftcrwanls 
ctlelimted  Lord  Bute,  brought  him  up  in 
tb£  liigbcst  and  choicest  do<'trines  of 
Turyism  and  Prerogative.  lie  certainly 
pp>fltL-il  by  buth  tliose  systems  of  tuition, 
ud  uiiiteil  in  his  conduct  upon  the  throne 
•  In  an  ocmiooal  AdilrfM.  or  Prnlopur.  ipiikri 
b»  l"riin»  Otonie-  un  toliit  a  part  In  Ihe  Irawilj 
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all  the  corruption  and  cant  of  Whif^iery 
with  whatever  ir  most  L-oanely  tyran- 
nical, dogged,  blind,  and  imi>erious  in 
Toryism. 

When  ho  came  to  the  throne  and  met 
Parliament  for  thu  first  time.  Mr  I'itt  wu 
still  prime  miniatcT;  and  we  aeeordingly 
find  the  Whiggish  element  to  prevail  in 
the  famous  royal  speech  deliveml  on  that 
occasion.  His  first  words  took  the  heart 
of  tho  nation  by  storm;— ''Bom  and 
educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  tho 
name  of  Briton."  But  one  can  well 
imagine  what  latter  rcfle<-tions  pnssed 
through  the  mind  of  an  educated  Irish 
Catholic,  like  Charles  O'Conor,  or  Curry, 
he  read  the  remuning  sentences  of  the 
(course.  "  The  civil  an<l  religions 
rifuhts"  said  the  king,  "of  my  loving 
■ubjci'ts  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the 
mo^t  valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown." 
Ic  was  his  inviolable  resolution,  he  said, 
"to  adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  ex- 
cellent  Constitution  in  Church  and  State." 
"It  was  his  fixed  purpose"  be  declared, 
"  to  countenance  and  encourage  the 
practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue" — 
which  fixeil  purpose  of  course  bound  him 
to  discouraee  and  to  punish  all  false  re- 
ligions. Finally,  he  excUiincil  to  his 
Parliament ;  "  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are 
upon  you.  From  you  tbe  /W«(imi  In- 
lerat  hopes  for  protection,  as  well  as  all 
our  friends  fur  the  preservation  of  tlieir 
independency.  ■  •  •  Inthiscxpecta- 
tion  I  am  tlie  more  encouraged  by  a 
pleasing  circumstance  which  I  look  upon 
a*  one  of  the  most  auspicious  omi-ns  ol  my 
reign— that  li.i|i]>y  cxtinctiim  of  diviHtmis, 
mill  that  union  and  gimd  harmony  which 
[■onlinuutoprcrnil  amongst  my  subjects 
affiinl  THO  tlie  iniwt  ngreeabk-  |ini."|Ktt." 
Elis  JIajcsty  also  was  pliiiwil  to  sny 
■that  lie  would  maintain  lie  lolfraliim  in- 
violalilc." 

The  "toleration"  here  sjBil;en  of,  inio 
far  as  it  includil  Irieh  I'ai-izils,  meant 
simple  cnnahtinre  at  Catholic  worship,  SO 
long  as  tluit  was  practiKol  viTy  quietly, 
in  ol>scure  places.  It  did  ni)t  nieun  ex- 
emption or  relief  from  nny  one  of  the 
disabili  li(«  or  itciiul  ties  whiirh  had  a1  nl  i  shed 
the  civil  exislcmi'  of  Calliolics ;  it  ilid  not 
nicun  that  they  could  lio  cilui'alcil,  either 
abroad ;  nor  that  they  could 
possess  arnii",  or  horses,  or  farms  on  a 
tiniger  lease  than  thirty-ouo  years;  nor 
ilial  tlicy  could  sit  in  I'arliament,  or 
'l]Hil  councils,  or  parlfh  vesipicr>,  or 
■  way  jiarlicipate  in  the  voting  away 
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an«l,  if  they  rt'tiirned,  death :— nor  that  Ca- 
tholu'S  could  practise  law  or  niotliciuo,  or 
sit  on  juries,  or  Ik?  guardians  to  their  own 
children,  or  lend  money  on  niortj^ajjc  (if 
they  eame<l  any  money),  or  go  to  a  lorei^^rn 
country,  or  have  any  of  the  rij;ht8  of  hu- 
man l)einj?8  in  their  own.  By  the  conni- 
vance of  the  povernment,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  hreathe,  and  to  go  to  mass,  and 
to  do  almost  nothing  else,  except  live  by 
their  labour  and  pay  taxes  and  penal  fines. 
Such  is  the  X)rcci8e  limitation  of  that 
"tolcraiion,"  which  King  George  said 
would  be  inviolably  maintained :  and  it 
was  inviolably  maintained  during  the 
first  thirty-three  years  of  this  reign  with 
certain  trilling  alleviations  which  are  to 
be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

The  accession  of  King  (jeorge  III.  took 
place  at  an  auspicious  and  pro]KTous  time, 
for  England,  though  not  for  Ireland.  The 
war  was  pnweeding  favourably  to  Great 
Britain  in  all  ])arts  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 
and  it  was  in  thisyear,  1 7C0,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  that  the  great  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  India  came  to  a  crisis  and  was  de- 
cided against  France,  and  therefore  <lis- 
astrously  for  Ireland.  The  war  in  India 
would  not  liere  nmch  concern  us  but  for 
its  connection  with  the  sad  fate  of  Ccmnt 
Lally.  He  was  now  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  French  armies,  and  M.  de  Voltaire 
informs  us  that  it  was  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  English  which  cause<l  him 
to  be  selected  for  the  honour  of  command- 
ing the  force  which  was  to  encounter  them 
on  coast  of  the  Coromamlcl.  His  regi- 
ment, that  had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  was 
with  him ;  ami  one  of  the  ofhcrers  who 
held  high  command  under  liim  was  the 
Chevalier  Geoghegan.*  lie  found  every- 
thing in  disarray  at  Pondicherry,  the 
capital  of  the  French  i)os9essions ;  very 
insiitticicnt  forces,  but  little  provisions, 
and  no  money  at  all.  Voitaire  says: 
**  Nothwitstanding  the  gloomy  views  he 
took  of  everything,  he  had  at  first  some 
happy  success.  He  took  from  the  Eng- 
lish the  fort  St.  David,  gome  leagues 
from  Pondicherry  and  razed  its  walls 
Ji  April.  1758."  The  same  year  he  lx»- 
4iegcd  Madras,  took  the  *'  black  town," 
but  faile(l  before  the  fortress.  His 
own  correspondence,  which  is  in  part 
given  to  us  by  Voltaire,  attributes 
this  failure  to  monstrous  peculation  and 
waste  in  the  department  for  fiuj)i)lying 
the  army.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  liavc  very 
soon  come  to  the  conidusion  that  nothing 
iflfectual  could  be  done ;  that  he  was 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  and  that  the 
French  power  in  Ilindostan  was  doomed. 
•  Voltaire,  Siede  dt  Louis  XV. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  passionate  out- 
bursts of  liis  grief  and  indignation  in 
some  of  these  letters.  "Hell,"  he  says, 
"has  vomited  me  out  upon  this  land  of 
iniquity ;  and  I  am  only  awaiting,  like 
Jonah,  for  the  whale  that  is  to  swallow 
me."  Among  his  other  troubles,  the 
troops  nmtined,  and  the  revolt  was  ai>- 
I)eased  with  much  trouble.  Then  con- 
tinues Voltaire,  '•  the  General  led  them 
into  the  province  of  Arcot,  to  recover 
the  fortress  of  Vandavachi,  of  which  the 
English  had  possessed  themselves  after 
two  ineffectual  attempts;  in  one  of  which 
they  had  been  completely  defeated  by  the 
Chevalier  Geoghegan.  Lally  ventured  to 
attack  them  with  inferior  forces,  and 
would  have  conquered  them  if  he  had 
been  duly  seconded.  As  it  was,  he  only 
gained  in  that  expedition  the  honour  of 
having  given  a  new  proof  of  the  deter- 
mined courage  which  formed  his  leading 
ch:jractcri8tic."  This  is  the  battle  known 
to  the  English  l)y  the  name  of  *•  Wande- 
wash." 

At  length  Lally  was  obliged  to  collect 
all  his  troops  in  Pondicherry,  rosolvetl  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity ;  it  was 
blockaded  at  once  by  land  and  sea.  Here^ 
again,  everything  seemed  to  irritate  his 
impetuous  temper;  he  insulted  the  gover- 
nor and  all  the  council,  and  threatened 
to  harness  them  to  his  provision  waggons, 
if  they  did  not  i)rovide  horses.  "  1  had 
rather,"  he  exclaims  in  one  letter,  '*go 
and  command  Caffres,  tlian  stay  in  this 
Sodom,  which  it  is  impossible  but  the  fire 
of  the  English  must  destroy  sooner  or 
later,  from  want  of  fire  from  lieaveo.** 
The  siege  was  long  and  the  defence  des- 
perate. Just  at  the  moment  that  King 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne,  this 
gallant  and  im])etuous  Count  Lally  was 
holding  his  post  with  obstinate  valour 
Against  an  English  fleet  and  army.  But 
the  people  in  Pondicherry  were  dying  in 
the  streets  of  hunger,  and  the  council  of 
the  city  was  crying  out  to  Lally  to  sur- 
render. On  the  IGth  of  January,  1 7ti!, 
he  was  unhapily  obliged  to  yield  ;  a'ui  so 
the  French  lost  India  in  the  east  almost 
on  the  same  day  that  they  lost  Cana  a  in 
the  west,  by  the  surrender  of  Monical. 
There  was  a  delerium  of  joy  in  Eng  .i  "d, 
and  the  heart  of  the  Irish  nation  sank 
low.* 

*  I.'nfurtunate  I^Uy  had  made  muny  vnciniOg, 
chlclly  hy  his  furious  temper.  They  were  poworfid 
in  1* ranee,  while  he  was  comparatively  a  strnnirer. 
thon..'h  bom  in  the  country.  They  accu»cd  him  of 
mi-^i-i^nduct,  tyranny,  exaciions.  Mraping  the  iiiivr- 
ests  of  the  kin^T.  At  lenifth  the  outcy  atruinot  him 
became  no  atroni?,  that  he  was  arretted,  conflnt.'d  in 
the  Uastile,  kept  there  for  fiftet-n  months  without 
any  specific  charge,  then  broufrht  to  trial  and  kept 
on  trial  two  years ;  finally,  ctmdeuincd  and  e&4;cuu>d 
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Etch  the  English  colony  in  Ireland, 
though  it  sjmpathized  with  British  suc- 
cesses, to  which,  indeed,  it  contributed 
m>jre  than  its  share  both  in  men  and 
in  money  (meaninp:  the  earnings  of  the 
subject  nation  as  well  as  its  own),  yet 
ha'l  no  reason,  on  the  accession  of  this 
king,  to  congratulate  itself  on  its  happy 
and  prosperous  condition.  In  truth  the 
island  had  been  well  drained  of  its  reven- 
ues to  meet  the  increased  military  ex- 
IK-rises  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it'  had 
Mvime  nec-essary  within  the  iiaat  year 
(17,VJ)  to  raise  a  loan  of  £150.000,  on 
Ui-bentures  at  four  per  cent,  transferable, 
in  onlcr  to  pay  the  increasing  arrears  on 
the  public  establishments.  Certain  duties 
vire  grantetl  to  provide  for  the  pa\7nent 
of  the  Interest ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
a-  the  beginning  of  the  fundetl  debt  of 
Ireland.  But  in  the  beginning  of  17fK). 
the  king  having  again  considerably  aug- 
mented his  military  forces,  Ireland  was 
n'quired  to  raise  another  loan  of  X3<X),000, 
and  a  vote  of  credit  passed  the  Commons 
U^T  this  object,  but  at  five  per  cent.  Then, 
as  it  was  found  that  the  first  loan  of 
iloO.OOO  was  not  coming  in  at  four  pt-r 
cent^  an  additional  orf  per  cent,  was 
oflfere*!  for  that.  Thus,  when  George  III, 
rame  to  the  throne,  the  revenues  of  Ire- 
land were  considerably  embarrassed  and 
oppressed.  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  a  good 
authority  on  this  point,  in  his  work  on 
tiie  "commercial  restrictions  of  Ireland," 
p:ates,  indeed,  that  "all  Irishmen"  felt 
tl'.«  V  ought  to  sustain  tlie  efforts  of  Great 
Ilr/uin  in  that  crisis,  but  that  the  states- 
iii.  II  of  the  latter  country  always  expected 
t'O  much;  and  while  they  looked  upon 
the  trreat  prosperity  and  wealth  of  their 
»'»n  country,  had  not  sufficient  considera- 
li'-n  for  the  p<jvcrty  of  Ireland.  Two  or 
thri'e  sentences  taken  from  this  bo«)k  (the 
C'.nimercial  Restrictions)  give  a  clear  idea 
"f  the  financial  condition  of  the  island. 
•The  revenue  had  decreased  in  ITr..'*,  fell 

wer  ill  17r»l>,  and  still  lower  in  1757.  In 
th..'  hist  year  the  vaunted  prosperity  of 
Irilaiid  was  changed  into  misery  and 
•li'>tre?'S.  the  lower  classes  of  the  ]KM>])le 
vunted  fo<Kl.'*  Again — "The  public  ex- 
p*n*.'S  were  gre.»tly  increased ;  the 
pensions  on  the  civil-list,  at  Lady-day, 
17.VJ,  amounted  to  ^o'tAiil ;  there  was  at 
the  s.niK'  time  a  great  augmentation  of 
niilitary  exfx;nse.  Six  new  regiments  and 
a  ir<H»p  were  raided  in  a  very  short  space 

ViM'.iir*'.  who  has  uniformly  prnijiod  I^Ily.  d<fcnil!< 
bur.  ;ii  hiH  Lotti*  AT  ;  ami  afierwanls  penerouuly 
T;Hil:i-.iti-il  hi.H  iiiMiiory.  ami  aliUd  hU  •«iii  to  pro- 
cj-i-  t!.i'  ihtrce  of  ihi-  itarllamont  rfhahilitathitr  the 
nii'n«*  ".f  this*  bra  v<*  «ii«l  "munlirM"  man  lx)iil8 
XV.  hi!h««'lf.  afier  the  th-aih  of  lodly,  cxcluimcd: — 
*'  ILvy  Lave  lusaasiiiatcd  hiuL" 


of    time.'*    From    all    these  causes  the 
!  author  states  that  the  payment  out  of  the 
I  treasury  in  little  more  than  one  year  was 
■  £703.0.37.     "  The  effects,"   he  continues, 
'  "of  these  exaction^  were immetliately  and 
j  severely  felt   by   the    kingdom.      These 
j  loans  could   not   be  supplietl   by  a  iKwr 
country  without  draining  the  l)ankers  of 
their  cash;  three  of  the  principal  houses 
(Clements,  Dawsons.  and  Mitchell)  among 
them,  stopped  payment;  the  three  remain- 
ing banks  in  Dublin  discounted  no  pajjcr, 
and  in  fact  did  no  business.     Public  and 
private  cretlit  that  had  been  drooping  since 
the  year  17."»4,  had  now  fallen  pn)strate. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  in  April.  17G0,  with  several  mein> 
hers  of  the    House    of    Commons,    the 
inability  of  the  former  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness was  universally  acknowletlged,**  ic. 
I     Tlie  scanrity  of  money  now  employed  in 
trade  or  improvements,  together  with  the 
laws    which    made    it    impossible    for 
Catholics  to  exercise  any   lucrative  in- 
dustry in  corporate  towns,  caused  more 
and  more  of  the  people  to  be  dependent 
upon  agriculture  and  sheep-farming  alone. 
But  the  lot  of  these  poor  agriculturists 
was  hard,  for  the  landed  proprietors  under 
whom  they  had  to  live,  were  an  alien  and 
hostile  race,  having  no  sympathy  with  the 
humble  i)eople  around  them.    This  lamen- 
table circumstance  is  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
Neither  in  England  nor  in  Scotland  was 
the  case  of  the  peasantry  ever  rendered 
bitterer  than  poverty  makes  it  at  any  rate, 
by  differences  of  race  and  of  religion.     In 
Ireland  they  found  themselves  face  to  face, 
not  two  classes,  but  two  nation^  ;  of  which 
the   one   had  substantially  the  jM>wcr  of 
life  an<l  death  over  the  otlier.     When  we 
add  to  this  that  one  of  these  two  nations 
hal    desi)oiled    the   other   of  th<ise  very 
lands  which  the  plundered  race  were  now 
glad  to  cultivate  as  rackrented  tenants ; 
and  also   that   the  dominant  nation  felt 
bound  to  hate  the  other,  both  as  "  rebels  " 
who  !iee<le«l  only  the  opportunity  to  rise 
and   cut   their   masters*   throats,   and  as 
l*api>ts   who    clung    to   the    "danniablo 
idolatry ''    of   the   mass,   we    can  easily 
understand   the   difficulty   of  the  ''land- 
lord  and    tenant   question "    in   Ireland. 
We  have  now,  in  fact,  arrived  at  the  era 
of  the  *'  Whiteboy  "  organization,  which 
was  itself  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Rapparees,  and  which  in  its  turn  has  given 
birth   to    "  Hil.bonism,"   to   the    *' terry 
Alts,"     and   finally   to    the     "Fenians." 
The  principle  and  meaning  of  all  these 
various   forms   of   secret  Irish  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  same  at  all  times,  namely, 
the  instinct  of  resistance  to  legal  oppres- 
sion by  illegal  combinations  among  the 
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oppressed.  And  this  has  been  inevitable, 
and  fur  from  blamable,  under  the  ciittum- 
stances  of  the  country.  All  the  laws 
verc  made  not  for,  but  against  the  f^at 
muss  of  the  people ;  the  courts  of  justice 
were  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  op- 
pressors; tiie  proscribecl  race  saw  only 
mortal  enemies  on  the  bench,  enemies  in 
the  jury-box,  enemies  everywhere  all 
around,  and  were  continually  made  to  feel 
that  law  and  justice  were  not  for  them. 
This  of  course,  in  times  of  distress,  threw 
them  back  upon  the  only  resource  of  des- 
perate men,  conspiracy,  intimidation,  and 
vengeance. 

We  have  seen  by  the  statements  of  Mr 
J.  Hely  Hutchinson,  that  in  the  last  year 
of  King  Greorge  II.  "  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people  wanted  food.**  The  financial 
distress  soon  made  matters  still  worse, 
and  almost  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  king,  the  whole  island 
began  to  be  startled  by  formidable 
rumours  of  disturbances  and  tumults  in 
the  south.  The  imm(Hliatc  cause  of  the 
first  breaking  out  of  these  disorders  was 
that  many  landlords  in  Munster  began  to 
inclose  commons,  on  which  their  rack- 
rented  tenants  had,  up  to  that  time,  en- 
joyed the  right  of  commonage  as  some  com  • 
pensalion  for  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  held  their  farms. 
The  inclosure  of  these  commons  took  away 
from  them  the  only  means  they  had  of 
lightening  their  burden  and  making  their 
hard  tenure  supportable.  In  Waterford, 
in  Cork,  and  in  Tipperary,  angry  crowds 
assembled,  tore  down  the  inclosures,  and 
sometimes  maltreated  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  putting  them  up.  The  ag- 
grieved peasantry  soon  combined  their 
operations,  associated  together  by  secret 
oaths,  and  these  confederates  began  to 
be  known  as  Whiteboys.  A  second  cause 
for  tlie  discontents,  which  soon  swelle<I 
the  society  of  Whiteboys,  was  the  cruel 
exactions  of  the  tithe  proctors — persons 
who  farmed  the  tithes  of  a  parish  rector, 
and  then  screwed  the  utmost  farthing 
out  of  the  panshoners,  often  selling  out 
their  crops,  their  stock,  even  their  beds, 
to  make  up  the  subsidy  for  clergymen 
whose  ministrations  they  never  attended. 
Resistance,  therefore,  to  tithes,  and  the 
occasional  amputation  of  a  tithe  prcK'tor's 
ears,  formed  a  large  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whiteboys.* 

•  See  Dr.  Curry's  Review.  He  was  a  contempo- 
rary. S«o  al»o  Arthur  Yonnf^'s  "  Tour  In  Irelflnd." 
Younpr  waH  one  of  the  mo«t  otmervant  of  travellers, 
and  haa  examined  this  whole  subject  in  a  very  fair 
spirit.  He  thus  spesks  of  the  state  of  the  pc«iple 
tinder  their  landlords:— "The  execution  of  the  law 
Ues  very  roach  la  the  hands  of  Justices  of  the  peaoe 
''nany  of  wkom  are  drawn  frotn  the  most  illiberal 


The  riots  of  these  few  forlorn  men,  were 
soon  construed  into  a  general  Popish  con- 
spirac^y  against  the  Government ;  because, 
indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  Pa- 
pists, at  least  in  name;  although  it  was  well 
known  that  several  Protestant  gentlemen 
and  magistrates  of  considerable  influence 
in  that  ])rov1nce,  did  all  along,  for  their 
own  private  ends,  connive  at,  if  not  foment, 
these  tumults,  and  although  wc  were 
assured  by  authority,  *'  that  the  authors 
of  these  riots  consisted  indiscriminately 
of  persons  of  different  persuasions,  and 
that  no  marks  of  disaffection  to  his 
majesty's  person  or  government  appeared 
in  any  of  these  people.*'  This  was 
officially  published  in  the  London  Gazette. 

This  authentic  declaration  was  ground- 
ed on  the  report  which  had  beeu  made  to 
Grovernment  by  persons  of  admitted 
loyalty  and  eminence  in  the  law,  sent 
down  and  commissioned  some  time  before 
to  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the  real 
causes  and  circumstances  of  tliesc  riot« ; 
which  report  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  going  judges  of  assize,  and  by  the 
dying  protestations  of  the  first  five  of 
these  imhappy  men,  who  were  executed 
in  17ri2  at  Waterford,  for  having  lieen 
present  at  the  burning  down  of  a  cabin, 
upon  the  information  of  one  of  their 
associates,  who  was  the  very  person  that 
with  his  own  hand  set  fire  to  it.  These 
men  immediately  before  their  execution, 
publicly  declared  and  took  God  to  witness, 
**  that  in  all  these  tumults  it  never  did 
enter  into  their  thoughts  to  do  any  thing 
against  the  Government." 

A  considerable  force  of  regular  troops 
was  sent  to  the  south ;  some  savage  mili- 
tary execution  done;  which  was  again 
followed  by  fresh  outrages  ;  and  the  dis- 
order contmued  unabated  for  several 
years. 

AlM)nt  the  same  time  when  Whiteboys 
first  began  to  be  heard  of,  various  other 
swret  societies  sprang  up  in  Ulster. 
These  associations  calle<l  themselves  vari- 

class  In  the  kinfrdom.  If  a  poor  man  Iod<ros  a  com- 
plnhit  afraiiist  a  (rentlemai),  or  any  animal  that  chooses 
to  call  itself  a  gentleman,  and  the  justice  iMues  out 
a  summons  for  his  appt^arance.  It  is  a  fixed  af.'runt, 
and  he  will  infallibly  be  catUd  out.  Where  mannen 
arc  in  conspiracy  against  Une,  to  whom  are  the  op- 
pressed iteople  to  have  recourse  ?  They  know  their 
situation  too  well  to  thhik  ot  it ;  they  can  liave  no 
defence  but  the  uichus  of  protertion  tntm  one  gentle- 
man against  another,  who  probably  prolecta  his 
vassal  as  ho  would  the  slivep  he  intend*  to  eat. 

"  The  culours  of  thiv  picture  arc  not  chargiil.  To 
assert  that  all  tht-.tv  cases  arc  common,  would  be 
an  exaggeration;  but  to  say  that  an  unfeciingr 
landlord  will  do  all  this  with  impunity.  Is  to  keep 
strictly  to  truth ;  and  what  la  liberty  but  a  farce 
and  a  jest,  if  its  bl(>ssh)irs  are  reoelved  aa  the  favour 
of  kindness  and  huuiunlty.  Instead  of  being  tiie  la- 
heiitanoe  of  rioht?**— roMig's  Tottr^  Jhih,  Edit^ 
vol.  IL,  pp.  40,  41 
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duly  Heftrts-of -Steel,  Oftk-Bojrs,  and 
Peep-of-Day  Boys;  bat  their  members 
▼ere  all  Protestants ;  and  their  grievances 
and  objects  were  in  part  connected  with 
landlord  oppression  and  clerical  exaction, 
partly  with  the  alleged  injustice  of  the 
employers  of  manufacturing  labour. 
These  latter  disturbances  were  soon  over, 
because  first  the  grievances  were  not  so 
deep-seated,  and  next  because  the  parties 
on  the  two  sides  being  mainly  of  the  same 
race  and  religion,  tlM  enmity  and  exas- 
peration were  never  so  fierce,  and  were 
far  more  easily  appoued.  While  all  these 
last-named  conspiracies  speedily  dis- 
appeared, Whiteboyism  remained,  and 
under  one  form  or  another  must  remain 
till  English  domination  in  Ireland  shall 
be  abolished.  The  honest  English  tourist, 
Hr  Young,  makes  some  reflections  on  these 
societies  which  show  a  most  remarkable 
spirit  of  fairness,  for  an  Englishman 
writing  about  Ireland :  — 

**  Ccmsequences  have  flowed  from  these 
oppressions  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  them.  In  England  we  have 
oeard  much  of  Whiteboys,  Steel-Boys, 
Osk-Boys,  Peep-of-Day-Boys,  etc.  But 
these  various  insurgents  are  not  to  be  con- 
foonded,  for  they  are  very  different. 
The  proper  distinction  in  the  discontents 
of  the  people  is  into  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic. All  but  the  Whiteboys  are  among 
the  manufacturing  Protestants  in  the 
north :  the  Whiteboys,  Catholic  labourers 
in  the  south.  From  the  best  intelligence 
I  could  gain,  the  riots  of  the  manufac- 
turers hsid  no  other  foundation,  but  such 
variations  in  the  manufacture  as  all 
fabrics  experience,  and  which  they  had 
themselves  known  and  submitted  to  before. 
The  case,  however,  was  different  with  the 
Whiteboys,  who  being  labouring  Catholics 
met  with  all  those  oppressions  1  have  de- 
Kribcl,  and  would  prolmbiy  have  con* 
tinued  ia  full  submisHion  had  not  very 
severe  treatment  in  respect  of  tithes, 
unite* i  with  a  great  speculative  rise  of 
rents  about  the  same  time,  blown  up  the 
flame  of  resistance;  the  atrocious  acts 
they  were  guilty  of  made  them  the  object 
of  general  indig.iation ;  acts  were  passed 
for  their  punishment,  which  seemed  cal- 
culated fur  the  meridian  of  Barbary ;  this 
arose  to  such  a  height,  that  by  one  they 
>rere  to  be  hangoil  under  circumstances 
irithout  the  common  fomialities  of  a 
trial,  which  though  rei)eale<l  by  tlie  follow- 
in;?  session  marks  the  spirit  of  punish- 
ment :  while  others  remain  yet  the  law  of 
the  land,  that  w<juld,  if  executed,  tend 
more  to  raise  than  quell  an  insurrection. 
From  all  which  it  is  manifest  that  the 
^nticmcn  of  Ireland  never  thought  of  a 


radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real 
cause  of  disease,  which  in  fact  lay  in 
themselves,  and  not  in  the  wretches  they 
doomed  to  the  gallows.  Let  them  change 
their  own  conduct  entirely,  and  the  poor 
will  not  long  riot.  Treat  them  like 
men  who  onght  to  be  as  free  as  your- 
selves: put  an  end  to  that  system  of 
religious  persecution  which  for  seventy 
years  has  divided  the  kingdom  against 
itself ;  in  these  two  circumstances  lies  the 
cure  of  insurrection,  perform  them  com- 
pletely, and  you  will  have  an  affectionate 
poor,  instead  of  oppressed  and  discontented 
vassals." 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  how  little 
chance  these  indignant  and  well-meant 
remonstrances  had  of  meeting  with  atten- 
tion. 

The  troubles  in  Ulster,  though  they 
were  quite  unconnected  with  Whiteboyism 
— and  though  a  Catholic  would  no  more 
have  been  admitted  into  a  Heart-of- Steel 
lodge  than  into  a  vestry  meeting—  were  yet 
produced  by  hardship  and  oppression. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  north  were  now, 
as  well  as  the  Catholics,  suffering  not  only 
by  the  Test  Act  and  the  tithes,  but  also  by 
the  difficulty  of  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  heavy  taxation  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Government.  Emigration  to  America, 
therefore,  continued  from  the  nortliem 
seaports  ;  and  many  active  and  energetic 
families  were  every  season  seeking  a  new 
home  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  was  now 
that  the  fathers  of  Andrew  Jjickson,  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  James  Buchanan, 
and  other  eminent  American  statesmen, 
establishe<l  themselves  in  various  parts  of 
the  colonics.  These  exiles  were  the  men 
who  formed  the  "  Pennvslvania  Line  "  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  contributing  powerfully  to 
(lestrov  in  America  that  relentless  Hntish 
domination  which  had  made  their  Irish 
homes  untenable.  While  the  exiled 
Catholics  on  the  European  continent 
were  eager  to  encounter  the  English 
power  upon  any  field,  those  other  Protes- 
tant exiles  in  America  were  ardently  en- 
jjaged  in  the  task  of  uprooting  it  in  that 
hemisphere.  Yet  it  is  a  strange  and  sad 
reflection,  that  although  their  cause  and 
their  grievances,  while  at  home,  where 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  thoy  never 
could  bring  themselves  to  combine  to- 
gether there  against  their  common  enemy 
and  oppressor.  It  must  be  stated,  iiow- 
ever,  without  hesitation,  that  this  was 
exclusively  the  fault  of  the  Protestnnt  dis- 
senters. They  hated  Popery  and  Papists 
even  more  intensely  than  did  the  English 
colonists  of  the  Anglican  church:  they  had 
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submitteil,  almost  gladly,  to  disabilities 
themselves,  because  they  knew  that  the 
Catholics  were  subjected  to  still  worse, 
and  they  were  unwilling,  by  a  too  factious 
resistance  on  their  part,  to  embarrass  a 
system  of  policy  which  they  were  assured 
was  needful  to  the  great  cause  of  Protes- 
tant ascenilency.  They  might  sufifer 
themselves,  but  they  could  not  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  common  enemy.  For 
this  mean  compliance  and  jwrversc  bigotry 
they  liad  their  rewanl :  they  were  now 
flying  in  crowds  from  a  fair  and  fertile 
land  which  they  might  have  held  and  en- 
joyed for  ever,  if  they  had  united  their 
cause  with  those  who  were  enduring  the 
same  o^iprcssions  from  the  same  tyrants. 

This  may  be  taken  as  completing  the 
picture  of  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  is  time  to  return 
to  the  political  struggle  of  the  English 
colony. 

The  Duke  of  Betlford,  who  had  been  on 
the  whole  nearly  as  popular  a  viceroy  as 
Lord  Chesterfield,  was  recalled  in  17C1, 
and  succeeded  by  Lord  Halifax.  A  new 
Parliament  was  summoned,  as  usual  for 
the  new  reign,  and  on  this  occasion  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile, 
was  returnetl  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin  city.  Several  other  new  meml)ers 
of  great  promise  with  **  patriotic  **  aspira- 
tions, also  came  to  this  Parliament  ; 
amongst  whom  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  public  life,  the  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
as  memlKT  for  Kilkenny.  This  eminent 
man  took  rank  very,  soon  as  an  Irish 
patriot,  but  at  first  his  patiotism  was 
-strictly  colonial,  that  is  to  say,  all  his 
care  was  for  the  English  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island.  And  when  the  growing 
power  and  rising  spirit  of  the  colonists 
soon  after  aspired  to  and  achieved  a  na- 
tional independence,  the  nationally  he 
asserted  was  still  strictly  and  exclusively 
Protestant.  Flood  was  the  son  of  a 
former  chief  justice,  and  all  his  re- 
latives and  connections  were  of  the 
highest  Protestant  ascendency.  Yet, 
according  to  his  own  narrow  ideas,  it  can- 
not to  lie  denied  that  Flood  was  a  patriot: 
that  is  to  say  a  determined  asscrtor  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
against  the  domination  of  Great  Britain. 
Two  other  members  of  the  Patriot  party 
appeared  in  that  Parliament,  Mr.  Denis 
Daly  and  Mr.  llussey  Burgh. 

Li  January,  17G2,  Mr.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Halifax,  communicated  to 
the  Ci>nnnon8  the  rupture  with  Spain.  It 
is  not  essential  to  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  follow  the  course  of  English  diplomatic 
and  military  proceedings  on  the  Continent. 


All  those  transactions  were  decided  on  and 
prosecuted  without  the  slightest  reference- 
to  the  interest  either  of  the  Irish  nation 
or  of  the  British  colony ;  Ireland's  only 
concern  with  England's  wars  being  in  the 
continual  demands  for  money  and  men. 
Accordingly  an  immcdite  augmentation 
of  five  battalions  was  now  required  by 
Government,  together  with  a  vote  of  credit 
for  raising  another  half-million  sterling. 
An  address  was  also  presented  by  the 
Commons  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  be  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  crown,  praying  to 
have  the  salary  of  that  officiiil  raised  to 
jC  16,000  a  year.  Primate  Stone  was  still 
infiuential  in  the  Irish  government,  as  well 
as  the  former  **  Patriot,"  but  now  pen- 
sioner and  placeman,  Boyle,  earl  of 
Shannon.  The  extravagance  of  Govern- 
ment  in  every  deportment,  the  rccklees- 
ness  with  which  the  people  were  loaded 
with  taxation,  and  the  immense  system 
of  bribery  resorted  to  by  the  administra- 
tion in  order  to  break  down  opposition  and 
purchase  assureil  majorities  in  Parlia- 
ment, convinced  Lucas  and  his  friends  that 
there  could  be  no  beginning  of  redress  or 
reme<iy  for  these  evils  until  the  Parlia- 
ment should  be  made  more  immediately 
responsible  to  the  people.  In  England 
"  Septennial  Parliaments*'  had  been  the 
law  and  ihe  practice  for  some  time,  but 
in  Ireland  each  Parliament  was  still 
elected  for  the  life  of  the  king.  The 
agitation  for  this  measure  of  septennial 
elections  occupied  the  Patriotic  party  for 
several  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1762—1768. 

Tory  MinUtry.— Fallurea  of  the  Patriots.— North- 
umberland, Vioeroy.— Mr.  Fitzgerald'g  speech  on 
pension-lint. — Mr.  Perry's  address  on  the  sam* 
sul)j«.>ct.— Effort  for  mititration  of  the  I'enal  Laws. 
— Mr.  Manon's  argument  for  allowing  Tapists  to 
take  mortgages.— Rejected.— Death  of  Stone  and 
Karl  of  .shannon. —  Lord  Ilartford,  Viceroy.— 
l^iicas  and  the  Patriots.-Thelr  continued  failures. 
— Increase  of  the  National  Debt. —  I'ownshend, 
Viien>y.— New  system.—  I'lie  "  L'ndertakers".— 
Si'ptoinilal  Itill  changed  into  lK::enniaL — And 
p:t!>sed — Joy  of  the  People. — Consequences  of 
this  mea«>uro. — Ireland  siill  *' standing  on  her 
smaller  end."— Newspapers  of  Dubllu. — Urmttan. 

TnB  government  of  Lord  Halifax  ended 
with  the  session  of  17C2.  This  year  is 
considered  an  eventful  one  in  British 
annals.  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  the 
Dulce  of  Newcastle,  retired  from  the 
administration,  which  came  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Bute,  «  Tory,  a«  high 
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«nd  violent  as  it  was  possible  to  be, 
without  absolute  Jcuxtbitism ;  whose  ad- 
ministration showed  that  the  thorough- 
going doctrines  of  prerogative  were  quite 
as  congenial  to  the  House  of  Hanover  as 
erer  they  had  been  to  the  House  of  Stuart; 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  citizens  of  Dublin, 
who  hail  now  become  not  only  an  opulent 
and  influential  body,  but  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  political  theories  of 
Lucas,  their  representative  (who  had 
lately  returned  from  his  exile  and  been 
returned  for  the  city\  presented  a  most 
grateful  address  to  Mr.  Pitt,  expressive 
of  their  admiration  of  his  principles,  and 
sincere  regret  that  the  country  was  de- 
prived of  his  services.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  change  of  administration 
upon  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  demon- 
strates, however,  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  corruption  which  had  there  penetrated 
so  deep  into  the  whole  body  politic  of  the 
English  colony  in  Ireland.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  last  session  (22nd  October, 
17G1)  the  Commons  had  ordered  "  that 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the  hca<is  of  a 
bill  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliaments*' 
(the  Septennial  Bill),  in  imitation  of  the 
tScptennial  law  of  England.  Dr.  Lucju<, 
Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  George  Lowther,  were 
ordered  to  report  and  bring  up  the  bill.  It 
▼as  received,read,committed;  amendments 
▼ere  proposed  and  accepted ;  in  the  course 
of  IX-ceniber  in  that  year,  the  heads  of  the 
bill  being  reported  from  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  were  finally  agreed  to. 
But  iHifore  any  further  step  was  taken. 
Lord  Bute  and  his  Tory  ministry  came  in, 
and  when  a  motion  was  made  that  the 
SlK-:iker  should  attend  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  irive  him  the  bill  for  tnin.-missitin  to 
London,  in  the  usual  form,  tiie  motion 
▼a-*  lost  by  a  vote  of  lOS  a^^ainst  forty- 
threi.-.  This  majority  of  sixty-live  upon  a 
qu.  .-lion  so  reasonable,  so  necessary,  and 
*«>  coiisriiutional,  shows  the  rapid  decline 
<>i  tlie  Patriotic  iutere>t  in  Ireland  after 
the  late  changes  ;  the  rednction  of  wiiicii 
wii<  very  artfully  effected  by  the  two  first 
of  the  lor«Is  justices.  Primate  Stone,  the 
Earl  of  Sliannon,  and  ^Mr.  Juhn  Ponsonby, 
the  Si)oaker.  Thus  was  Mr.  Lucas's  first 
Patriotic  bill  lost,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
ayjpDinrment  and  mortification  of  the 
p  'jple  out  of  doors.  It  is  highly  material 
t:i  fjl»-erve.  that  in  proportion  as  Patriots 
fell  ott  in  Parliament,  they  sprang  up  out 
oi  it.  This  ministerial  triumph  was  fol- 
lowctl  by  no  j)oi)iilar  disturbance,  but  by 
(kvp  and  general  disappointment.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  gave 
expression,  calmly  and  tem|Kjrately,  to  the 
feelings  of  tlie  iieople,  in  a  series  of  resolu- 


tions, one  of  which  is  worth  transiTibing, 
as  illustrating  the  strictly  Protestant 
character  of  all  this  patriotism.  **  Ki*solved, 
That  the  clandestine  arts  which  are  usually 
practised  (and  have  been  sometimes  detec- 
ted) in  obstructing  of  bills  tending  to 
promote  the  Protestant  interest,  ought  to 
make  Protestants  the  more  active  in  sup- 
porting the  Septennial  Bill ;  the  rather,  as 
no  doubt  can  remain,  that  a  ^ptennial 
limitation  of  Parliaments  would  render 
the  generality  of  landlords  assiduous  in 
procuring  Protestant  tenants,  and  that 
the  visible  advantage  accruing  would 
induce  others  to  confonn.'*  His  failure 
did  not  daunt  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Lucas. 
He  presented  the  heads  of  bills  for  securing 
the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  and  for  vacating  the  seats 
of  members,  who  wouM  accept  any 
lucrative  office  or  employment  from  the 
crown,  and  of  jKjrsons  uj)on  the  establish- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
All  these  measures  faile<l ;  the  Court 
party  under  Lord  Bute  was  now  supremo 
But  this  Court  party  had  adopted  a  dif 
ferent  language.  It  was  no  longer  called 
the  Kntjlish  interest,  for  Primate  Stone  was 
too  good  a  politician  to  keep  up  that  offen- 
sive term,  after  he  liad  so  successfully 
brought  over  some  of  the  leading  Patriots 
to  his  side,  who  in  supporting  all  the 
measures  of  the  British  cabinet,  affeciwl 
to  do  so,  still  as  Irish  Patriots.  Among 
these  Irish  Patriots  who  had  thus  ]>ru- 
dently  sold  themselves,  and  were  zealous 
to  give  goofl  value  for  their  jiuriliase- 
money,  was  Boyle,  earl  of  Sliannon. 

The  Karl  of  Halifax  had  been  reealled, 
and  was  succeeded  as  loril-lieutenant  by 
the  Earl  of  Xorthumberland.  The  new 
viceroy  opened  a  session  of  ]*arlianu*nt,  in 
October,  1703,  in  a  speocli  wluTei!!  he 
exi)res55ed,  in  theking's  name,  bis  majesty's 
just  and  graci»)us  regar«l  for  a  tlufi/nl  uud 
loyal  />fnp/e.,  and  congratulated  them  on 
the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  WaK"<.  They 
would  much  rather  have  lia<l  their  Sep- 
tennial Bill. 

The  next  efforts  of  the  Patriots  woro 
tlirected  against  the  pension  list,  which 
had  grown  to  be  an  en«)rmous  evil  and 
oi)j)re»sion  ;•  but  the  first  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  king  on  this  subject  was 
negath'ed,  on  a  division  of  112  against 
seventv-three.  So  weak  was  now  the 
Patriotic  cause  in  the  Commons.  Pensions 
continued  to  be  lavi>hctl  with  un(*hcckcd 
profu>ion.  The  debate,  however,  on  this 
motion  was  warm  and  spirited.  Mr  .1. 
Fitzgerald  took  the  lea«l  on  the  Patriot 
side.  He  stateil  (and  was  not  contradicted) 
that  the  pensions  then  charged  upon  the 
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civil  cstubliahmcnt  of  the  kingdom 
amounnit  to  no  Icis  than  £T2,000  per 
AunujLi.  U?^i[li?s  the  French  and  military 
pcnsjiins,  nnJ  besides  the  auins  paid  for 
ohl  and  now  uiiiic<.i!s9ary  cniploymcnta, 
and  those  paid  in  unDei/esiutry  additions 
tothcsalaricsof  olhcrK:  thutthp  putiaions, 
thL-n-fcirc,  ext'eeded  tlio  dTil  Hat  abore 
£i-l.i>oa :  that  not  only  siOL-e  tbc  Huusc  in 
l'r>T  bail  voted  the  incrcaBC  uf  pensions 
•larmiiitt'  bad  they  been  yearly  ioorciued ; 
but  Ibuc  in  the  time  of  a  most  expensive 
wtir,  and  vhen  the  country  bad  wiiiingly 
And  cliecrfully  increased  a  very  tsmaiiler- 
■ble  national  debt ;  and  when  the  addi- 
tionul  influence  of  tbc  crown  from 
tlic  ierying  of  nev  rcgimenlt  miRht  veil 
ban-  prevenlcJ  the  necessity  of  new  pen- 
■iunitry  );ratiltcations.  lie  tbcn  drew  a 
IHtc<iua  portrait  of  thecounlry;  not  one- 
tbinl  iieupled;  two-thirds  of  the  pei)ple 
uiiempluyed,  consequently  indolent, 
wruteW,  and  discontented  ;  neither 
foreign  trade,  nor  home  consumption 
(ufflcient  to  disliiiiuto  the  conveniences 
of  lifo  amon)[  them  with  reasonable 
equality,  or  to  pay  any  tai  propurlionablc 
to  their  number.  What  new  nicKle  of 
taxation  could  bo  devised  ?  Would  tlicy 
tax  Icatlicr  whore  no  shoes  were  worn, 
or  tallow  where  no  candles  were  burned  ? 
They  could  not  tax  the  roota  of  the  earth 
and  the  water  on  which  the  wretched 
peasantry  existed ;  they  cnuli]  tax  no 
commoility  that  would  not  defeat  iUelf, 
by  working  a  prohibition.  He  then 
entered  into  tbc  IcRal  and  constitutional 
rifCbts  of  the  crown  over  the  public 
revenue,  and  strongly  resisted  the  aa- 
suuied  riiibt  of  charding  the  public  re- 
venue with  private  pcnsiiins.  The  crown, 
he  contended,  had  a  public  and  private 
revenue:  the  public  it  received  ~~  ~ 
trustee  for  the  public  ;  the  privi 
rct-eived  in  its  own  riglit ;  the  former 
arose  out  of  temporary  dnties,  and 
api>T[iprtatcd  by  Furliamcnt  to  specific 
]>oblic  purposes,  anil  whs  not  left  '  '' 
di.scretionary  disposal  of  tbc  crowr 
luttir  did  not  in  Ireland  exceed  i:7,0D0 
per  annum,  and  the  pensions  amounting 
to  £":*,(iOO  exceeded  the  fund,  which  could 
alone  be  charged  with  tlicm  by  i:65,0OO 


'i'lie  Court  party  strenuously  resiateil 
these  antunientii.  as  an  unconstitaitional 
anil  indecent  attack  ujunthe  prerogative, 
insisting  tliat  the  regal  dignity  shoul<l  be 
■uppiirleil  by  a  power  to  reward  as  well  as 
to  jinni«h  ;  that  the  king  was  not  to  hold 
B  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  barren  sceptre 
in  the  other  ;  that  the  two  great  springs 
of  alt  actions  were  hope  and  fear ;  and 
wbere  feur  only  opcnttcil,  love  could  have 


place ;  with  many  other  slavish  phrase* 

usual  in  such  a  case. 

In  this  war  against  the  pension  list  the 

ost  active  member  of  the  Commons  wai 

Mr.  Perry,  member  for  Limerick.     He 

n  returned  to  the  charge,  and  moved 

oddrcea   to  the  king— but  with  fajs 

usual  want  of   success  —  remonstrating' 

against    the   wasteful    extravagance   of 

the  Government.     The  address  was  not 

adopted,  but  a  few  sentences  of  it  contaiu 

facts  worth  recording. 

"That  the  expenses  of  the  present 
military  establishment  amounts  in  two 
years  to  the  sum  of  ^980,955  19s.  The 
civil  eaUblisbment  to  £242,956  lOs.  9d.; 
which  must  be  added  at  the  most 
moderate  computation  >e;jOO,000  for  extras 
ordinary  and  contingent  expenses  of 
Govenimimt.  That  these  Bums  added 
together  amount  to  the  sumof  ^£1,623,913 
9a.  9d.  That  to  anawer  this  expenae,  tha 
whole  revenue  of  this  kingdom,  the  ad- 
ditional as  well  M  beredttary  dnties, 
eicluatve  of  the  loan  dutiea,  which  are 
but  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
£650,000,  the  present  national  debt, 
amount  to  the  aum  of  £t,205fi6t  at  a 
medium  for  fourteen  years ;  so  that  the 
expense  of  the  nation  for  these  tost  two 
years  must  exceed  its  whole  revenue  in  a 
sum  of  £3U,24S  9b.  'M.,  which  deficiency 
being  added  to  the  national  debt,  must 
leave  this  kingdom  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Parliament  near  £1,000,000  in  debt 
*  That  the  imports,  exports,  and 
consumption  of  this  kingdom  are 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  they  can  bear. 
That  any  addition  to  these  taxes,  instead 
of  increasing,  muat  lessen  ^e  revenue^ 
That  nothing  now  remains  to  be  taxed 
but  our  lands,  which  arc  already  loaded 
with  quit  rents,  crown  rents,  composition 
rents,  and  hearth  money.  That  if  the 
present  cstablishmente  are  to  continue, 
the  debt  of  the  nation  must  constantly 
increase,  and  in  the  end  prove  the  utter 
ruin  of  tbc  kingdom." 

All  these  reclBinaiions  against  pensions 
and  other  wasteful  or  corrupt  expendi- 
tures, prored  utterly  unavailing,  and  the 
evil  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  truo 
remedy  was  <iiscovered.  in  I7lJ2. 

lint  this  year  lT(i3  is  remarkable  for 
the  first  Pnrliamentary  effort  ever  mailo 
in  Ireland  to  mitigate,  in  a  very  rmall 
degree,  the  Penal  Code  against  Catholics. 
They  had  been  disabled,  ever  since  Queen 
Anne's  time,  from  taking  landed  security 
by  way  of  mortgage  on  money  lent.  But 
this  was  found  inconvenient,  not  only  to 
them  (which  would  have  matiereii  noth- 


r  money.    The  Catholics,  shnt 
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<rat  from  political  power,  had  been  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty :  many  of  them  were 
rich,  but  having  no  security  at  home,  they 
hod  invested  their  money  abroad,  and 
thence  had  sometimes  come  the  supplies 
for  Jacobite  invasions.  On  the  25th 
XoTember,  176S,  Mr  Mason  rose  in  his 
place  and  reminded  the  House  that  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  heads  of  a  bill 
had  been  passed  for  empowering  Papists 
to  lend  msney  on  mortgages  of  real 
estate,*  and  that  the  bill  had  been 
cushioned  by  the  English  Privy  Council. 
He  moved  accordingly  for  leave  to  bring 
in  another.  Some  of  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  measure  are  very  notable. 
Mr  Mason  urged  that  money  was  always 
power,  and  tluit  money  which  is  placed  in 
Protestant  hands,  upon  mortgage,  is 
power  in  favour  of  the  State;  the  same 
money,  in  the  hands  of  the  Papists  unlent, 
supposing  the  Papist  to  be  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  was  power  against  it.  Besides 
money  was  not  a  local,  but  transitory 
property;  a  Papist,  possessed  only  of 
money,  had  no  local  interest  in  the 
country,  but  a  Papist  mortgagee  had ;  he 
would  be  engaged  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  point  of  interest :  his  security  for 
his  money  was  good,  while  Qovemment 
lubsisted,  and  in  the  convulsion  that 
always  attends  the  subversion  of  Oovem- 
ment,  it  would  at  least  become  doubtful ; 
besides,  the  greater  the  advantages  which 
the  Papists  receive  imder  the  present  con- 
stitution, the  more  they  must  desire  its 
cuotinuance,  and  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  if  the  Papists  were  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Protestant  subjects, 
there  would  scarce  be  a  i)ractical  Jacobite 
among  them,  whatever  there  might  be  in 
theory.  "I  should,  therefore,  be  glad 
that  the  bill  should  have  another  trial,  and 
ihall  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads 
of  a  bill  to  empower  Papists  to  lend 
money  on  the  mortgage  of  land,  and  to 
sue  for  the  same." 

Mr.  Le  Hunte  said  that  he  thought 
the  bill  proposed  would  eventually  make 
Papists  proprietors  of  great  part  of  the 
landc^d  interest  of  the  kingdom,  which 
would  certainly  extend  their  influence, 
and  that  it  was  dangerous  trusting 
to  the  use  they  would  make  of  it, 
uprjn  a  supposition  that  their  interests 
wi>iiUl  get  the  better  of  their  prin- 
ciples. That  the  act  mentioned  to  have 
pa>si.*d  tlie  last  session,  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  division,  there  being  a  majority  of 

•  There  Is*  no  entry  of  this  fonner  bill,  referred 
to  by  Mr  Mason,  on  the  journals  of  Hnrliaincnt. 
Mr.  I'lowden  "laments  that  those  Joumala  are  80 
littli-  Ut  be  nrlied  upon  when  matters  relating  to  the 
tutltoUcs  are  the  subject  of  entry." 


no  more  than  twelve  m  its  lavour,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  passed  at  all,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  some  artful  management, 
it  being  brought  in  the  very  last  day  of 
session,  when  no  more  than  sixty- two 
members  were  present.  He,  therefore, 
begged  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
would  postpone  his  motion  till  Monday, 
as  the  House  was  tlien  thin,  and  gentlemen 
would  thus  have  lime  to  consider  the  sub 
ject,  which  was  of  very  great  imx)ortance 
He  added,  that  as  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  it  to  be  the  general  sense  of  the 
House  that  such  a  bill  should  not  pass,  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  no  heads 
of  such  bill  should  be  brought  in,  as  it 
was  cruel  to  raise  expectations  which 
would  probably  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  Mason  consented  to  postpone  his 
motion.  Accordingly  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  Mr.  Mason  presented  to  the 
House,  according  to  order,  heads  of  a  bill 
to  ascertain  what  securities  might  be  taken 
by  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion 
for  money  lent  or  to  be  lent  by  them,  and 
also  what  remedies  they    might  enforce. 

The  House  rejected  the  bill :  138  for 
the  rejection,  and  63  against  it.  Another 
motion  was  then  made  to  bring  in  a  bill 
enabling  Papists  to  take  securities  upon 
lands,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
could  never  meddie  with  the  possession  thereof; 
which  was  immediately  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  44.  Yet  this  was  a  proposal 
for  a  vcf}*  sligh  modification  of  the  Penal 
Code  on  one  single  point ;  and  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  such  modification  would 
be  useful  to  the  Protestants  and  would 
serve  the  Protestant  interest.  Its  recep- 
tion marks  the  stage  of  advance  which 
principles  of  religious  freedom  had  then 
reached. 

In  December,  17C4,  Primate  Stone  and 
the  Earl  of  Shannon  both  happily  died. 
There  was  no  hope  of  any  mitigation  in 
the  system  of  corruption  and  oppression 
go  long  us  that  league  between  the  English 
Primateand  thepurchased  "  Irish  Patriot  '* 
subsisted. 

The  Earl  of  Hartford  was  ap])ointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  opened  the  si'ssion  in  17G5. 
In  December  of  that  year  died  at  Rome,  at 
an  atlvjinccd  ajjje,  the  person  variously 
termed  King  James  III.,  the  Pretender, 
the  *'King  over  the  water."  lie  had 
borne  his  misfortunes  with  great  fortitude 
and  equanimity  ;  and  sometimes  went  to 
pass  the  carnival  at  Venice.  His  death  at 
Inst  made  no  impression  in  Ireland,  ami 
was  almost  unknown  there. 

The  Patriotic  party  in  Parliament  was 
now  reduced  to  its  very  lowest  el)b.  It 
would  be  weurisomo  to  detail  all  tlie 
motions  uniformly  defeated,  for  inquiries 
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into  the  peniinn  list,  nnd  into  lmpruj>cr 
anil  currnpt  appuintnivnt*  In  the  juilkial 
bcJii'ti.  TIic  I'utriotd  trii»l  auutlitr  plan 
— uii  mldrcsfi  (othftlunl-lieiitcnnnl,  Bcttin); 
forth  iliu  miserable  comlitiun  uf  the  kini;- 
dum.  diking  fur  an  accuunt  uf  the  pru- 
ccttlinBii  of  the  rrivy  Cuuncil  whii-h  luul 
tUnhuiiH.'d  their  Bill/or  heUtr  lecur'uig  thi 
Fretihm  of  Parlituacut,  and  aakiiig  fur  a 
return  uf  tbc  patent*  granlod  iti  rurcraion, 
etc.  But  the  Court  partf  niovLNl,  and 
carried,  that  in  lieu  of  the  wonla  "  tlii; 
KuaL-  lit  tlicir  miserable  eunililimi,"  thvv 
should  insert  the  wurIs  :  "  their  hii'i-y  oui- 
(fi'ftaii  undar  hit  UHijesti/'t  au^Uiou*  gi/nrN- 

Mill,  ever  iIdcc  the  (tenth  of  Stune  and 
the  Earl  of  Shannon,  tin-  party  of  inde- 
pcndeneo  was  niokinii:  buiuc  iinigrpu  in 
Parllainent.  LueM  worked  liurd,  and 
waa  well  BustaineU  b}'  his  eunstituents  in 
Dublin.  lie  uiuile  many  eonwrte  to  bis 
Ik'ptennial  Bill  omonRat  the  eouniry 
Kcntiemcn,  and  to  purchase  Ixiek  some  of 
tliCM!  convurts  put  the  Governineut  to 
caiiBiilural>lo  expense — whieh,  it  is  true, 
tlicj'  found  meuna  to  charjra  to  the  people. 
A  new  bill  van  tranHniitteil,thriiuf;hLonl 
lliirtforil,  for  lioiiting  the  duruiion  of 
I'arlianients.  and  a;:uin  it  was  stuiipeil  by 
the  Kiigiisb  Trivy  Coundl.  Anullier  lull 
viis  introduced  this  session  "to  prevent 
the  buyiu);  anil  sellinf;  of  otliii's  wliieli 
coneerii  Ibe  ailininittniliiin  uf  juslieo,  or 
the  collcctiiiu  of  His  3Iaji-!ty'»  n.-venue  ;" 
but  it  vas  voCi-d  down  in  tliu  Cuuiuions 
and  never  evi-n  went  lo  Enflnnd. 

Ii)  tlie  iue:uitiine  tile  uatiunul  debt  was 
slindily  inercasiufc. 

In  tbc  yuir  17t^i  tile  revenue  of  Ireland, 
slthousli  eimsidcnilily  iiiereaseil  ii|>un  the 
wliolu  revnpt,  still  fell  so  far  >hort  of  the 
exiiense*  of  Government,  that  ■CIOO.OIW 
wiiH  directed  tobetaisciliil  four  jier  cunt., 
ami  lliu  prinirijHil  ilno  u]Hm  tlie  diiTerctil 
luani  was  onk'nil  to  l>v  euiwolidated  Into 
oiie  sunt,  inakiiiK  Initio  ubiile  £5'.Ki,l)(Hi 
at  live  |)er  eent.  wlileh  reiiiaiiied  Unu  at 
Luily-duv.  Tlio  ilebt  of  tlie  iMtltii)  tlien 
ainountiil  to  i^-|U.'<.S74  r<s.  U^O.  'ilien- 
v'iiH  iliis  year  acri'ut  wureity  of  ttruiii. 
as  lil.evriM!  a  general  failure  of  iiulaiiie<. 
which  was  severely  felt  by  the  lower 
toiikn.  The  le^islaturo  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interjwHe  :  they  ]Ul^Sl'd  an  act  to 
■tun  the  diBiilleries  for  ii  certain  time 
(wnich  eonsequiTUtly  prudueud  a  deercuM' 
in  ttie  Excise],  and  aluu  an  act  to  prevent 
tlio  ex]K)rtation  of  com ;  in  both  of  which 
acts  it  is  recited,  that  it  was  upprelieiided 
there  was  not  sulBcicnt  corn  in  (lie  king- 
dom for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  until 
the  harvest. 

Un  this  last  act  a  new  cMitloTersy  arose. 


When  the  bill  was  aent  to  England,  the 
Privy  Council  there  inserted  into  it  a 
dispensing  power  in  favour  of  the  itotd: 
— the  king  might  l>y  his  simplo  order  in 
in  cuuneil  permit  the  exportation  of  grain 
or  flour,  any  thing  in  the  act  contained 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
Patriots  vainly  resisted  this  alteration: 
they  alleged  that  even  under  llie  rcslric- 
tiijun  of  I'oyning's  Law,  tlie  king  hod 
only  power  of  aasenC  or  dissent ;  not  a 
power  of  alteriition,  which  from  its  natura. 
itiilioris  a  deliliorate  power  that  could  not 
exiiit  save  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland.  All  resisiaiice,  however,  was 
unavailing,  and  the  bill  was  passed  as 
altered. 

Lonl  llartford  had  not  on  this  occasion 
uiisertcil  the  prerogative  and  served  the 
English  intercdts  so  zealously  as  hail  bcoi 
exiiocted  of  him.  Tlierefore  he  was  ro- 
I'Ullcd ;  and  after  a  short  interrf^num 
under  lurds  justices  (for  the  last  time), 
Jjord  Townsliend  was  sent  to  Ireland,  in 
(Jclol)er,  17(17. 

Tliis  nobleman  was  selected  to  introduce 
I  very  iiniiortant  change  in  the  ayatero  of 
;iiverning  Irclaml.  In  order  to  attempt 
[he  anlunuB  task  of  snp]>lanting  the  deep- 
routed  iuHnence  of  tlie  Irish  oliRareliy,  it 
was  n-<jiiitiiic  tliut  the  lord-lieutenant, 
to  whom  that  power  was  to  be  trons- 
ferreil.  should  be  endowed  with  those 
qualities  that  were  most  likely  to 
itiiite  him  with  the  Irisli  nation, 
new  lonl-lieu tenant  excelled  all 
his  predcccsMirs  in  tliat  convivial  ease, 
pleasantry,  ami  huinonr,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Irish  of  every  descriptiou.  The 
majority  which  had  lieen  so  dearly  Imught 
in  the  Cuninioiis,  by  those  whu  lind  hcre' 
tofurehadlhu  management  of  tlic  KngUah 
'  '  real,  was  now  foiiml  not  alti^^ther  so 

etiible  as  itiinilhereloforobeen.    Tlierc 

re  three  or  four  graiulees  who  liod  sm'h 
inlluenca  in  the  House  of  Cumniuns 
that  thuir  I'ualiiiun  would,  nt  any  time, 
give  thiin  aclear  majority  uiwii any  iiues' 
tiun.  Til  iiain  tliem.-  heil  bevii  the  chief 
iinxiely  of  former  govemora  ;  tbey  were 
Hiirc  to  liriug  overaiiroiiortiuiuitb  iiiunt>er 
of  ilcpeiidanti),  and  It  lioii  been  the  uii- 
k'lianleil  iiinxim  to  iiermit  subonlinnte 
gruciy  nnd  favours  to  llnwfrom  or  thrnigh 
tlie  hands  of  these  leaders.*  Formerly 
these  iirinci[Hils  used  to  dtipulnle  with 
(■och  new  lord-lieu  tenant,  whose  otGcc 
was  biennial  ami  residence  lint  for  six 
iniinths,  ujion  what  terms  they  would 
carry  the  king's  business  through  thtr 
House :  BO  tliat  ihey  luifht  not  improperly 
lio  called  uiulf-rl'iirrt.  They  provided, 
that  the  disiHMal  of  all  Court  favours 
■  FhlL  BOTV..  p.  tr 
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vhether  places,  pensions,  or  preferments, 
should  pass  through  their  hands,  in  order 
to  keep  their  suite  in  an  absolute  state  of 
dependence  ujion  themselves.  All  appiica- 
tioDs  were  made  by  the  leader,  who 
claimed  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  gratify- 
ing his  friends  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Whenever  such  demands  were 
not  complied  with,  then  were  the  measures 
of  Government  sure  to  be  crossed  and 
obstructed ;  and  the  session  of  Parliament 
became  a  constant  struggle  for  power 
between  the  heads  of  parties,  who  u^ed  to 
force  themselves  into  the  office  of  lord 
justice  according  to  the  prevalence  of  their 
interest.  This  evil  had  been  seen  and 
lamented  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  uiid  his 
resolution  and  preparatory  steps  for  under- 
mining it  probably  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  immediate  recall,  upon  the  cessation 
of  the  danger,  which  his  wisdom  was 
thought  alone  competent  to  avert. 

Tlus  was  the  system  of  which  Loni  Clare 
said,  ^The  Government  of  England  at 
length  opened  their  eyes  to  the  defects 
and  dangers  of :  they  shook  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  but  were  unable  to  break 
it  down." 

The  primary  object  of  Lonl  Towns- 
bend's  administration  was  to  break  up  the 
monopolizing  system  of  this  oligarchy. 
He  in  part  succeeded,  but  by  means 
ruinous  to  the  country.  The  subalterns 
vere  not  to  be  detached  from  their  chiefs, 
but  by  similar  though  more  powerful 
means  than  those  by  which  they  had  en- 
listed under  their  banner.  The  streams 
•if  favour  became  not  only  multiplied, 
but  enlarged.  Every  individiml  now 
Ifoke*!  up  diret'tl}'  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  claimed  and  ro<:eivcd  more  copious 
ilraufrlits.  Thus,  under  colour  of  <lostroy- 
inu  an  overgrown  nristocraiic  i>ower,  all 
rarliamontary  independence  was  com- 
j'.utrly  destroyed  by  Govcmimcnt.  The 
imi'kvation  naturfilly  provoked  the  de>ert- 
»-il  ffw  to  resentment.    They  took  refuire 


should  first  be  popular,  ami  then  power- 
ful, before  he  could  be  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful. His  lordship,  therefore,  to  those 
convivial  fascinations  to  which  Irish 
society  was  so  sensible,  sujieradded  as 
many  personal  favours,  as  the  fiscal  stores 
could  even  promise  to  answer,  which  in  a 
people  of  quick  and  warm  sensibility 
creates  a  something  very  like  immientary 
gratitude ;  and  in  onler  the  more  com- 
pletely to  seat  himself  in  that  effective 
power,  which  was  requisite  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  judiciously  fixed  ui>on  a  favourite 
object  of  the  wishes  and  attempts  of  the 
Patriots  to  sanction  with  his  countenance 
and  support. 

This  was  the  long-wished-for  Septennial 
Bill. 

Dr.  Lucas  had  several  times  faile<l  inhis 
endeavours  to  procure  a  bill  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  Parliament.  Now,  however. 
a  Septennial  Bill  was  transmitted,  and 
was  returned  with  an  alteration  in  pijint 
of  time,  having  been  changed  into  an 
Octennial  one.  There  ap^iears  to  have 
I  teen  some  unfair  manoeuvring  in  the 
British  cabinet,  in  order  by  n  side  win«I 
to  deprive  the  Iri^sh  of  that,  whi«?h  they 
dared  not  open!  v  refuse  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  transmission  was  marie  of  another 
IH>pular  bill  for  the  indepeuflence  of  the 
judges,  in  which  they  had  also  inserted 
some  alteration.  It  was  ex|)ected  that 
the  violent  tenaciousness  of  the  Iri:«h 
Commons  for  the  privilege  of  not  havin*^ 
their  heads  of  bills  altered  by  the  En;r!i>Ii 
ministers,  would  have  induced  them  to 
reject  any  bill,  into  which  such  an  altera- 
tion had  lie<'n  introduced.  In  thi-<  the 
En<;]isli  cabinet  was  deceived:  the  Iri>h 
Commons  waived  the  objecton  as  to  the 
limitation  bill,  in  order  to  make  sure  at 
last  of  what  they  had  so  lonjr  triml  in 
vain  to  procure,  but  objected  on  this  very 
account  to  the  judges  I. ill,  which  wa<* 
transmitted  at  the  same  time  with  altera- 
tions :  for  although    this  latrer  bill  hail 


un  ler  the  shelter  of  patriotism,  and  they    l>een   particular)}*    recouiniended   in    the 


invi;i;jhe<I  with  less  effect  against  the 
Venality  of  the  svstem,  merely  because  it 
hv\  taken  a  new  direction,  and  wassome- 
vi;a'  enlarged.  The  bulk  of  the  nation, 
ami  !^im<r.  though  vi.-.  y  few,  of  their  R-pre- 
f<ntaiive<  in  Parliament,  were  earnest, 
tinn.  and  implacable  against  it. 

The  arduous  task  which  Lord  Towns- 
lien«l  had  assumed  was  not  to  Ik»  effected 
hy  a  r/mp  de  main  :  forces  so  en  gage*  I.  ao 
marshalled,  and  so  commanding  rather 
than  commanded,  as  he  found  the  Irish 
Parliament,  were  not  to  be  disUxlgcd  by  a 
sudden  charge:  regular,  grarlual,  and 
cautious  approaches  were  to  be  made : 
it  was  requisite  that  the  chief  governor 


si)eech  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  it  was  on 
account  of  an  alteration  inserte<l  in  it  in 
Enirland,  unanimously  reji.'cted. 

No  sooner  was  the  Octennial  Bill  re- 
tnrneil,  than  the  Commons  voted  a 
res])ectful  and  grateful  address  to  the 
throne,  lH.*see<hing  his  majesry  to  accept 
their  unfeigned  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  con<lescension  so  signally 
manifested  to  his  subjects  of  that  kiii}^- 
•  loni.  in  returning  the  bill  for  limiting  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  which  they  con- 
sidere<l  not  only  as  a  gracious  mark  of 
paternal  l)encvolence,  but  as  a  wise  result 
of  royal  deliberatiim.  And  when  the 
royal  assent  had  been  given,  the  action 
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was  po  frratoful  to  the  people,  that  they 
t(»ok  the  hornet  fn>m  the  vit-erovV  cnacli. 
nil- 1  ilix'w  him  from  the  parliament  Ivm^v 
witli  the  most  enthu2iia<»ti('  raptun*!!  ftf 
u^tpiausc  and  exultatitm.  But  hi:;  litrd- 
tihip*8  popularity  did  not  last  lon^.  By 
divertinfi:  the  channel  of  favour,  or  rather 
by  diTidinj;  it  into  a  multitude  of  little 
8tr(*anis,  the  (^ntlemen  of  the  lltm^e  of 
Ct)ninif)n.<i  were  taught  to  look  up  to  him. 
not  only  us  the  source,  but  as  the  disiK'n- 
scr  of  every  (n'ntifi cation.  Not  even  a 
commission  in  the  n.*venue.  worth  aU^ve 
£M)  a  year,  could  be  di^])o^(ed  of,  without 
his  a])pnibation.  Tims  were  the  olil 
undertakers  f^ivon  to  understand,  that 
there  was  another  way  of  doinpr  business 
than  through  them.  It  was  not,  however, 
without  much  violence  on  both  sides,  that 
he  at  lenpfth  effected  his  purfMSC.  The 
immeiliate  suffen*rs  did  not  fail  to  call 
this  altera!  ion  in  the  system  f>f  pivemin;;. 
an  innovation,  which  they  artfully  tau^'ht 
the  iHttple  to  re.xent  as  a  natiunal 
grievance. 

It  will  be  fc<-en  that  although  tlie 
I*airiots  had  now  gained  their  famous 
mea>iire.  not  indee<l  as  a  Si*ptennial.  but 
at  least  as  an  Octennial  Bill,  which  was 
to  have  lieen  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  State ;  its  effects  were  far  from 
an>werin!7  their  exfiectations.  Kxtrava- 
(rance  and  (corruption  still  jrrew  and 
spread  under  Lonl  Townshentrs  aiiminis- 
tnition.  Proprietors  of  iKirou^hs  found 
their  pn)jKTty  much  enhance  1  in  value, 
l»ecou!»e  then.'  was  a  market  for  it  everv 
eiirht  years.  The  reflections  of  Thomas 
^IcNevin  nn  this  subject  are  very  just  : 
— "Some  ihmbts  arose  as  to  the  benefiis 
priKluced  l»y  this  bill  in  the  way  desi>rnetl 
bv  its  franiers;  but  no  one  doulititl  that 
the  sj)irit  discovere«l  by  the  Patriot  piirty 
in  the  House  pn>«luced  effects  at  the  time 
and  somewhat  later,  which  cannot  be 
ovcTstatetl  or  overvalued.  It  may,  indec'l, 
Ik?  doubte<I  whether  any  measure,  how- 
ever lM.>neticial  in  itself,  could  in  those 
days  of  venality  and  oppression,  with  a 
constitution  so  full  of  blemishes,  and  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  influencing  the  lK>st 
imd  ablest  men  of  the  dav,  such  as  I^ucas 
for  i^xample,  coidd  be  pro<luctive  of  any 
striking  or  iwrmanont  advantage.  ^Ve 
niii<r  not  l>e  astonishcil.  then,  that  tlie 
D.^icimial  Bill  was  fouml  incommen- 
surate with  the  expectations  of  the 
Patriots,  who  might  have  kK>ked  for  the 
reasons  of  this  and  similar  disappoint- 
ments in  their  own  venaliiy,  intolerant  e. 
fickleness,  an<l  shortcomings,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  reflect  on  themselves  and 
their  motires.  The  real  advantages  are 
"0    be    found   in   the   principles    pro- 


poundeil  and  the  spirit  displayed  in 
the  debates.*'* 

In  short,  no  mere  reforms  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  or  procedure  could 
avail  to  create  in  this  English  colony 
cither  a  national  spirit  or  national  pro- 
portions, or  to  stay  the  corruption  and 
venality  so  carefully  organized  by  English 
governors  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  it  down,  so  long  as  the  colony 
did  not  associate  with  itself  the  multitu 
dinous  masses  of  the  Catholic  people- 
so  long  as  half  a  million  had  to  hold  down, 
and  coerce  over  two  millions  of  disarmed 
and  disfranchised  people,  and  at  the  some- 
time to  c<mtend  with  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  Great  Britain.  Nationality 
in  Ireland  was  necessarily  fated  to  l^- 
deludive  and  evanescent. 

**  So  Inni;  m  Ireland  illd  prrtrad. 

Lik«  itufrar-kMif  tum«-il  upnide  down. 
To  stand  upon  Iti  Bniallcr  end/'f 

In  the  year  I7G7,  the  whole  population  of 
tlie  island  was  estimated,  or  in  part  calcu- 
lateil,  at  2,.'i44,27G.  and  of  these  less  than 
half  a  million  were  Protestants  of  the 
two  sects. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowleilged 
that  in  this  oppressive  minority  there- 
began  to  be  <leveloi)ed  a  very  strong 
political  vitality,  chiefly  owing  to  the- 
strong  personal  interest  which  every  one 
had  in  public  affairs,  and  to  the  spreail  of 
political  information,  through  newsinipers 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  very  able  siKHiches 
which  now  ))egan  to  give  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment a  just  celebrity.  Dr.  Lucas  con- 
ducte<l  the  Fi-rrman*  Journal,  which  was 
established  very  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  III.  Til  is  journal  was  soon 
followeil  bv  anotluT  called  the  JJiftfrniatt 
Journal.  Flotxl,  Ilussey.  Burgh,  Yelver- 
ton.  and  alxive  all,  G  rat  tan,  contributed 
to  these  papers.  In  the  administration  of 
Lord  Townshend  api)eared  the  DnUin 
Mcrntn/,  a  satirical  sheet  avowtnlly  juit- 
ronized  by  Government.  It  was  intended 
to  turn  I*atriot8  and  Patriotism  into- 
ridicule:  but  the  Government  had  not 
all  the  laughers  on  its  side. 

A  witty  warfare  was  carried  on  against 
Lord  Townshend  in  a  collection  of  letters 
on  the  affairs  and  history'  of  Baratario, 
by  which  was  intended  Ireland.  ITie 
letters  of  Posthumus  and  Pericles,  and 
the  dedication,  were  written  by  Henry 
G rattan,  at  the  time  of  the  publication 
a  very  young  man.  The  princijial  papers, 
and  all  the  history  of  Barutaria. 
the  latter  licing  an  account  of  Lord 
TownsIiend*s  administration,  his  protest, 
and  his  prorogation,  wore  the  com|>ositioa 

•  McNevIn't  llbtory  of  the  VolantMni 
t    JJoure.    Utmolr  of  Captain  Bock. 
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of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  Tvo  of  hii  The  Tillage  of  Oozbeen  lies  in  the 
vitticismi  are  still  remembered^  as  being, '  raUer  betwecrn  the  GaUees  and  the  range 
in  fact,  short  essays  on  the  politics  of  Ire- !  of  Knockmaoldovn.  io  T2pperarT,  near 
lind.  Riding  in  the  park  with  the  lord-  j  the  borders  of  Waterford  and  of  Cork 
lieutenant,  his  excellency  complidned  of  conntiei.      Its   parish    priest    vas    the 


his  predecessors  baring  left  it  so  damp 
tnd  marshy;  Sir  Hercoles  obserred, 
**they  were  too  moch  engaged  in  draining 
the  rest  of  the  kingtlom."  Being  asked 
vhvre  was  the  best  and  truest  history  of 
Iivland  to  be  found  ?  he  answered :  *'  In 
the  continoation  of  Bapin," 
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Bereiend  Xicholas  Sheebr :  he  was  of  a 
good  Irish  family.  an>l  well  educared, 
haring.  as  usual  at  that  perio<I.  goce  to 
FraDL'e^^x>ntrarT  to  **  law  ** — for  iht  in- 
struction denial  him  at  home.  On  the 
Ccmtinent  he  had  prr*bably  mingled  much 
with  the  high-«ji:rite'l  Irish  exiles,  who 
made  the  name  of  Ireland  famoud  in  all 
the  camps  and  courts  of  Earojie,  and  on 
his  perilous  return  (for  that  too  was 
a»inst  the  law),  to  engage  in  the  labours 
of  his  still  more  perilous  mission,  his  s/^ul 
was  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
degradation  and  abject  wretchedness  of 
the  once  proud  clans  of  the  south.  With 
a  noble  imprudence,  which  the  moderate 


>het;by. — "  Toleration, "    anJ*r    the    Houm  <4 '  Dr.  Cumr  terms  *^ a  quixotic  cast  of  mind 
iijDOTcr--Pr*c«ioMcoodUiono^^^  «^*arJ»  reliering  all    th*j«e  within  his 

— lYiuLites   la   hiain^. — Worun;  of  toe  renal     i-^-^.         %     r       -1*1.      -■       j 
Law. —TMtimonvoT Arthnr  Yount  tl;itnct  «hom  he  fancierj  to  be  mjured  or 


Laws. — TeetizDOoy  of  Anhar  Yuod^ 

CoicTEvroRJLSTEorsLT  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggles  for  the  Octennial  Act. 
tod  for  arresting,  if  possible,  the  pubUe 
extrsTagance  and  corruption,  there  was 
pHDg  on  in  an  obscure  parish  of  Tip- 
perary,  one  of  those  dark  transactions 
vhich  were  so  common  in  Ireland  during 
all  this  century  as  to  excite  no  attention, 
ami  leare  scarcely  a  record — the  judicial 
Bonier  of  Father  Xichulad  Shoehy.  His 
Rnry  is  a  true  and  striking  epitome  of  the 
bjktory  of  the  Catholic  nation  in  those 
'jr?.  and  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  at  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  princij»al 
Tictim.  have  caused  the  full  details  to  be 
haiulrfl  down  to  us,  minutely  and  with  the 
tlr.-arc-st  evidence. 

The  bitter  distrc-'sea  of  the  people  of 
Mrin<ter.  occasionetl  by  rack-rents,  by  the 
uc-rciless  exactions  of  the  established 
civri'v  and  their  titlie-proctors,  and  by 
jU-  i'nclo.-iire  of  ci»nini<ins,  hsifl  gone  on 
in  Te:i.'«in!j  and  growini:  more  intense  from 
ilii-  year  17G0.  until  despair  and  misery 
•inivir  tin.'  i»eiiple  into  secret  as>oi'iation8, 
ad  in  1 70'J.  as  we  liave  seen,  the  Whiie- 
h'\i  had  in  annc  places  broken  out  into 
uncoanerted  riots  to  pull  down  the  fences 
that  inclose*!  their  commons,  or  to  resist 
the  ci»Ilei*tion  of  church-rates.  These  dis- 
tiirh.inceji  were  greatly  exaggerated 
ill  tliL*  rejKjrts  made  to  Government  by  the 
!K;'^IilxiUrini:  l*n»testant  proprietor:*, 
MI'.iires  of  the  Croniweliian  l^rood,  who 
repn-sented  that  wretched  Jnrquerie  as 
nothini:  ie?»  than  a  ri)pish  rebellion,  in- 
>ti.:.ttef|  by  Franci».  supi>orted  by  French 
m'.ii.-y.  and  desit'»i^*l  *^  bring  in  tliQ  l*re- 
tcniler. 


injured 

oppresse'l."  he  spoke  out  against  some  of 
the  enormities  which  he  daily  witnessed. 
In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  New- 
castle,  where  there  were  no  Protestant 
parishioners,  he  had  rentured  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  church-rates,  and  the 
people  had  refui^Nl  to  pay  them.  About 
the  same  time,  the  tithes  of  two  Prr>tes- 
tant  clergymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bally- 
poreen,  3ies8rs.  Foulkes  and  Sutton,  were 
farmed  to  a  tithe-proctor  of  the  name  of 
Dobb^-n.  This  proctor  forthwith  insti- 
tuted a  new  claim  upon  the  Catholic 
people  of  this  district,  of  five  shillincrs  for 
every  marriage  celebrate*!  by  a  priest.* 
This  new  impost  was  resisted  by  the 
people,  an-l  as  it  fell  heavily  on  the 
pari>hii/nvr?  of  Mr.  Sheehy.  he  (lenonnceii 
it  publicly ;  in  fact  he  did  not  even  c<jn- 
ceal  that  lie  questional  altogether  the 
divine  right  of  a  clergy  to  the  tenth  part 
of  the  pro<lnce  of  a  half -star  vd  jieopU*,  of 
whose  souls  they  had  no  cure.  How  these 
d<x'trines  were  relishe-l  by  the  Cn-m- 
wellian  magistrates  and  Anglican  rectv^rs 
in  his  neighbourhood,  may  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  not  to  be  tolenited  that 
the  Catholic  jwople  j-hrtuld  iKrgin  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  any  rights.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  Ascendency  had  strictly  pro- 
vided that  there  should  l>e  no  Catholic 
lawyers ;  it  had  also  carefully  prohibited 
education  ;  nothinir  had  been  omitterl  to 
stifle  within  tlie  hearts  of  the  peasantry 
every  tsentinuiit  of  human  dignity,  ami 
when  thev  foun«l   that  here  was  a   man 

•  Thc«e  (Ivtailii  ami  n  irrtat  mr..*^ <>i oth*r?  licarinij 
on  thf  caic  of  Mr.  Slit-ehy.  ari'irivm  l<y  Dr.  Matlili-n 
i:i  l.i"4  Fir*!  s^rrif"*  (I  nileit  Iri!«hm»*ii).  lie  Ji:«*  c.irr- 
fiiily  ^iftl'd  the  ifiliulu  uf  the  iTi-CLcdin^*,  uiid 
thruvm  much  lij^ht  upon  them. 
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■ninnjtst   llic  iivaiinniry  wlin  i-ould  both 

read  uu]  wrili',  and  wliu  cuuld  Icll  them 

how  human  litiii);K  livul  in  other  lands, 

and  what  fruxluin  anil  riulit 

nut  tu  be  wuiiJitiiI  at  that  hi*  powerful 

nciKlibouH  ri'DulvciI  tlicy  wuuid  liave  hia 

bloixl. 

Wlicn  in  1 TG2,  the  truublct  in  the  Muih 
were  flrst  aupposeil  to  i-all  for  militar; 
coereion,  it  wan  |>rii'lM-ly  in  thia  rillaf;c 
of  Clofilu.'en  that  tin-  Muniuii  of  Uro);- 
heda,  L'oinniandint;  a  i-oimiikTable  military 
fuTL-u,  flxnl  his  lK-uili(niLrten.  On  that 
■aniu  niiihC  an  asiieiiiblniic  of  WhitGlioya 
took  place  In  ttiu  nciuhluurhood,  with  the 
Intention,  as  wnii  livHeveil,  ot  attacking 
the  tiiwn.  but  a  i-liTKjniiiii  named  Doyle, 
parish  prii'st  of  Anlliiiiian,  on  leamin);  of 
their  intention  (as  one  of  the  informers 
•latct  in  bis  ilelHH'itions),  went  amongst 
theiu  anil  sueceiilHl  in  prcTimting  may 
offensive  movenient.  Uis  puquie,  hoW' 
i>Ter,  in  so  doiiiK  via  as  usual  represented 

Krum  this  lime  tlic  Karl  of  DruRlinla 
made  suverat  iiii'iirxlnna  into  tlie  adjac^>nt 
roiinlry,  *'and  );rv*nt  imnihers  ut  the  in- 
■iiriK'tils,''  as  We  are  informal  by  Sir 
Hiriiuril  Mas|inive,  "were  killed  by  his 
lordslii])'*  ri-|(inii'nr,  and  t'rench  money 
was  foniiil  ill  tlie  p«<-ket!<  iif  sums  of 
thi-ni."  We  ure  inn  Infonnid  what  the 
"  Insurp'nta "  wi-re  iluiiiu  wlien  they 
win-  killml.  nnr  in  wliat  Ibis  iii:<urrectiun 
I'liliHiniitl,  iiiit  we  may  lii-n-  pretcnt  the 


Uiid.  fnnn  ilie  year  ITiSO  to  the  year  I7(ir. 
whiTi-  i  liHil  sullii'it'iii  ini-:ins  of  infurma- 
liiiii  ti  inn 'riling  the  inbumnn  pro- 
ciHilini-H  laiiiiiiiK  which  wvre  iiiuny  cruel 
liiurdiTi^  iM'Hiile:<  an  inflnily  irf  oul- 
rsKcH  and  oii|m-v>iiniK  nnknowii  before  in 
■i-iri1i/,'r|]i<:i'iwlili'hpn>vHilc;1durin)tt1utt 
IHTiiHl,  ill  I'lniniiiiciuviif  Biin'teniliHliTtiii- 
tipirni'V  iinimi!:  Itiiniin  Catliniics  against 
tin-  LiiiK'x  ft'iM'vnmtnl."    In  vhKrt.  tln-n: 

MIC I  Sir  1tii'bar.i  MiiKKrave  !«  inii-. 

«bii'li  in  hi):li1v  iniprolKiI'lf,  Ih.il  any 
■■•■in-ol  t-'n-iirh  tiiiitifv  m-re  found  in  Ibv 
I111.I.H1  ..I  Ibi'  siaLii,   "ikit  m:iy  Iv  m- 
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'■I  l<ir 


;:  lu- 


iiwii  iih-iIuhI  of  iKii-ifj  iniT 
I  iIh>,v  wi'reitaiinidMlwitli 
by  H'venil  uriiihUnirinii 
Ipulli'iiHii.  iiiiHvUlly  Sir  Tlumia*  Maiule.  | 


William  Battnell,  and  Juhn  Bagnell, 
Kaquircs  j  many  arrests  were  niadc  as 
.  well  aa  murders  committed,  and  actlre 
preparation  was  made  for  what  in  Ireland 
is  culled  "trial"  of  those  oSenitcrg—tliat 
i*  indictment  before  juriea  of  tlieir  mortal 
enemies.  I)iii)cent  in  the  arrantccmcnt  of 
the  panels  fur  tbcac  trials,  we  find  Daniel 
Tuier,  higii  aheriff  of  the  couniy,  who  waa 
cither  fattier  or  uncle  of  that  oilier  Tolw, 
tb(!  bliMHiy  judge,  afterwards  known 
uniler  the  execrateil  title  ol  Sorbury. 

AmiiUt  all  this  wo  arc  not  lo  suppose 
that  Father  Slicchy  was  forgotten.  Id 
the  courac  of  the  disturbancoa  lie  wm 
aevcral  times  arrested,  indicted,  and  even 
tried  as  a  "Popish  priest,"  not  being 
duty  registered,  or  not  huTin?  taken  the 
abjuration  oalh:  bat  so  privately  did  ibe 
priests  celebrate  mass  in  tlioac  days  that 
it  waa  found  impussible  to  procure  any 
evidence  n^niinat  liim.  We  find  also  that 
he  was  indictcil  at  Clonmel  lusizt-s,  in 
1TC3,  aa  having  been  present  at  a  While- 
iHiy  usieinlilagc.  und  as  having  fonxHl  'inc 
Itiijss  lo  swi'ar  lli:it  he  never  would  testify 
against  Wliiloboys,  At  Iliis  same  ajsiies, 
a  true  bill  waa  found  ngain&l  Mieliad 
Quinlan,  a  I'opiah  prieat.  for  liaving  u 
Aughniieariy  imd  other  places,  uxen-iscd 
the  otUce  imd  functions  of  a  Popish 
priest,  ngainKt  the  iieoi-c  of  our  lord  the 
king  Olid  tlie  statute,  &.c.  To  make 
conviction  ilonlily  auru,  as  in  tShci'hy's 
coae,  a  second  information  waa  sent 
up  on  tlu?  same  oecasiun,  clioriring  Father 
Quinlan  with  n  riotous  osaemlda^  at 
Aughunearty.  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  riot 

was  a  riot— crimiiud  in  cither  ease. 

It  it  needlvas  to  sUtu  the  details  of  all 
tlieae  multifariona  legal  proccvdiiiga  ex- 
tending through  several  yeara.  To 
pursue  the  story  of  Father  Shi'ch.v :  he 
wiia  aiiiniited  on  the  clutrge  of  lieing  a 
l*ii|iish  prieal,  "  to  hit  own  great  inirfor- 
tuiu-,"  says  jiiiDr  Dr.  Curry,  -  for  Imd  bo 
been  cKiiviiTtiil,  hia  puiilslimeiit,  which 
wiiutd  Im'  (inly  transportation,  iniijht  liave 
Iirevi'iiled  hia  ignmniniouf  denrli.  which 
aiHin  after  followed."  Can  there  U'  cun- 
ci-iveil  a  iniuv  touching  illaalTation  of  the 
aloeel  situation  of  the  CathoUi'?.  than 
that  aui-li  choald  It  tlie  rcllueiioii  which 
augin-niiil  it»i-lf  on  such  on  oceicion  lo 
the  wurlliy  Dr.  Curry  ? 

It  hImi  deservet  to  be  Doled  in  iias<ing, 
public  nian  in  Ireland  vat  iiHire 
'a  denouncing  tlii< 
and  calling  for  t 
than  the .elclinitod  Patriiii,  IIi.-iiry  t iiimi. 
On  the  l:lih  of  October,  17C3.  in  umving 
fur  an  inalrui-tion  to  the  comniltliv  to  in- 
quire into  Ibe  ckutcf  of  the   "insune^ 
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tions"  (which  he  woald  hare  to  be  a 
Popish  rebellion  and  nothing  less),  he  cx- 
pressied  his  amazement  that  the  indict- 
ments in  the  south  were  only  laid  for  a 
riot  and  broach  of  the  peace,  and  anim- 
adverted severely  on  the  lenient  conduct 
of  the  judges.  The  solicitor-general  had 
actually  to  modify  the  wrath  of  the  blood- 
thirsty Patriot,  and  to  assure  him  "  that 
whenever  lenity  had  been  shown,  it  was 
only  where  reason  and  humanity  required 
it,*^  which  we  may  be  very  sure  was 
true. 

But  whosoever  might  be  allowed  to 
escape,  that  lot  waa  not  reserved  for 
Father  Shet.'hy.f  For  two  whole  years, 
while  the  gibbets  were  groaning  ami  the 
jiiU  bursting  with  his  poor  parishioners, 
he  was  enablcfl  to  baffle  all  prosecution ; 
sometimes  c^fcaping  out  of  the  very  toils 
of  the  attorney-general  by  default  of 
evidence,  sometimes  concealing  himself  in 
the  glen 4  of  the  mountains,  until  in  the 
year  17C3  the  Government  was  prcvnilod 
upon  by  his  powerful  enemies  to  issue 
a  proclamation  against  him,  as  a  person 
guilty  of  hi^h  treason,  offering  a  reward 
of  three  hundred  ix)unds  for  taking  him, 
which  Shcchy  in  his  retreat  happening  to 
hear  of,  immediately  wrote  up  to  Secre- 
tary Waitc  **  that  as  he  was  nut  conscious 
of  any  such  crime,  as  he  was  cliarged 
with  in  the  proclamation,  he  was  ready  to 
ttve  to  the  Government  thcmoney  offered 
for  taking  him,  by  surrendering  himself 
oat  of  hand,  to  be  tried  for  that  or  any 
other  crime  he  might  be  accused  ;f  ;  not 
It  Clonmel,  where  he  feare<l  tliat  the  power 
an<l  malice  of  his  enemies  were  too  pru- 
ralcnt  for  justice  (as  they  soon  after 
indeed  provtil  to  be),  but  at  the  court  of 
Kini^'d  Bench  in  Dublin."  Uis  pr(>|>osul 
havinir  lH.vn  accepted,  he  was  accord inj^ly 
bruu;xht  up  lo  Dublin,  and  tried  there  for 
ri-belliun,  of  wliich,  however,  after  a 
sevL-re  scrutiny  of  fourteen  hours,  he  was 
aguin  acquitted ;  no  evidence  having  a\y- 
pearerl  ngalnnt  him  but  a  blackguard  boy, 
a  comnmn  prostitute,  and  an  iini>eachcd 
thief,  all  brought  out  of  Clonmel  jail, 
and  brilK'd  fur  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
againn  him. 

But  his  inveterate  enomios,  who,  like 
so  many  bloodhounds,  h;ul  pursued  him 
to  Dublin,  finding  themselves  disappointed 
then.'.  re.<(olved  uimn  his  destruction  at  all 
events.  One  Bridge,  an  infaniuus  in- 
former a^^ainst  sunie  of  those  who  had 
been  L'\o.'Utc<l  for  these  riot.t,  was  said  to 
Lavv.'  bcc-n  murdered  by  their  associates, 

•  ••  Irith  Debate*."    Year  1763. 
t  TV*  r*rinaiit<l(.'r  of  the  ^tory  of  Father  Shechy  Id 
■nijsttUiiUIiy  iliv  murative  of  Curry. 


in  revenge  (although  his  Ihi  ly  could  never 
be  found),*  and  a  conKidciahU*  reward 
was  offered  for  tli.-icoverinj:  an  I  convicting 
the  murderer.  S.iceliv,  iiiini..iii:iteiv  after 
his  acquittal  in  Duldiii  for  rcU'Uioii,  was 
indicte<l  by  his  piirsuerH  lor  this  murder, 
and  notwithstandin<4  the  promi.Hc  given 
him  by  those  in  otKr'c  on  burrendcring 
himself,  he  was  tran.^niitted  to  (.Uonniel. 
to  be  tried  there  for  tliis  new  crime,  and, 
upon  the  sole  evidence  of  the  same  in- 
famous witnesses*,  whose  tettini'iiiy  had 
been  so  justly  rei)n>])ateil  in  Duo! in.  was 
there  condemned  to  Ije  hxii'^cil  ami  qu.ir- 
tered  for  tlie  murder  of  a  man  who  was 
never  munlercd  at  all. 

What  barefac-ed  injustice  and  irdniman- 
ity  were  shown  to  this  unfortunate  man 
on  that  occasitm.t  is  known  nn-i  testified 
by  manv  thimsands  o:'  credih'.e  ]>eriions, 
who  were  pre^ent  and  eye-witnesses  on 
the  day  of  hi.s  trial.  A  party  f)f  horse 
surrounded  the  court,  admittini;  and  e.x 
eluding  whomsfK-'ver  they  tluiu;;ht  projjcr 
while  others  of  them,  with  Sir  Thomas 
Maude  at  their  head,  scani|)erc-<l  the 
streets  in  a  formidable  manner,  breaking 
into  inns  and  jirivate  lo<lgings  in  the 
town,  challenging  and  qu«.'.Htioning  all 
new-comers,  menacing  the  ])risoner*s 
friends,  and  encouraging  his  enemies. 
Even  after  sentence  of  death  was  j)ro- 
nounced  against   him  (wliich  one  would 

•  It  was  po^ltlrely  wwom.by  two  imnxroptioniilile 
witncMM,  that  he  privately  U'.U  the  kinx'<i<>iii  Mnino 
short  thiie  Uvfurtr  ho  wud  k.ii  1  to  havi-  hi"ii  iiiiir- 
iK'rvd.  Jiee  wiv*  of  the  trial  takt-ti  hy  nn.-  nf  the 
jur>',  in  "Kxijhaw'.s  Magazine"  fur  JuuV,  IT-;.;. 

t  To  mention  only  one  in»tnnro  f»ut  of  many. 
During  hi.-t  trial,  Mr.  Kcatiiiu'.  u  iK-r.^oii  of  known 
property  ami  cri-dit  in  that  c»iiniry,  having' k'iven 
the  clearest  ami  fuTu-ht  cvi.li-nce.  that,  ilurin:;  the 
whole  nljjht  of  the  iiii|i]hmm1  niunicr  of  l»ri<l::*'.  the 
l>riM>ner,  Nirholai^  ."^hL-ehy.  hail  lain  in  his  hoii«i>, 
that  he  coiiM  m^:  ha>e  Uft  it  in  lh«!  i.j;:ht-liiiie 
without  hiii  ki)ii\vleilx<>.  anti  c  •iiH.iiijcutly  tha:  he 
coalil  not  have  l>ein  even  jip-^cnt  at  the  uiunler: 
the  HevrrenU  .Mr.  llew^■^^'lll.  an  mtive  niana^'er  in 
these  trlali.  hto<Kl  up.  ami  mi'T  liNikin-,,'  on  a  |Mper 
that  he  luMil  in  his  haml.  inr»r:iii  <1  the  court  that  he 
had  Mr.  Ken(in;,''{i  naino  on  hi-  li«.t  an  (»ne  of  those 
that  were  concenu-d  in  tin:  kiliin-^'  of  n  r.trjioral  and 
sergeant,  in  a  former  roriu*  oi  sitme  tif  thi'>M>  lovel- 
Icrrt.  Upon  whioh  hi-  w.m  iniiin-.li.itrly  Imrri.idaway 
to  Kilkenny  jail,  wlwrc  Ik*  lay  fur  mi  ii«'  tinir.  l,Mdt:ii 
with  irons,  in  a  dark  ami  loathrtoine  diin:rcoi) :  by 
thi.i  proceeding,  not  oiilv  hii  ovidt'ni'i!  was  riMidurcil 
UMjIesa  to  Shechy,  but  aL-»o  that  of  many  otln-rs  waa 
prevented,  who  cnnw  on  purpose  to  l<-iiify  tin;  i^ame 
thinsr,  but  in>.t.<nrly  withdrew  thein-t  Kth.  fur  fear 
of  meeting'  with  tho  Haine  treatment.  .Mr.  Ki-atin^ 
was  aftcrward.4  tri-d  lor  thi'i  pretrndcd  niurd>-r  at 
the  Mssizes  of  Kilk.iiny,  but  wan  honourably  ;ic  piil- 
li'«l;  too  late,  howwer,  to  bf  of  any  s.-rvice  It)  p-wr 
.^lu-ehy.  who  was  han^'ed  and  quartered  S'lim*  tuna 
before  Mr.  Keatin;: 's  aciiuiltal.  The  very  same  evi- 
dence which  was  hMiUrd  upon  ot  <  li»nm»fl  an  poo«l 
and  sullicient  to  condemn  .Mr.  .•*hi-fby.  having'  l#'«'ii 
after%*ardi  rr^jecicd  at  Kilki-ii'iv.  .i-i  |  p  va:n- uin^ 
and  contradictory  with  rij.'K.ci  to  .Mr.  Keatin;?. 
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'    iii-r'^in-  OF  ii:cL.iXD. 


lliiiik  iiiiu'iit  have  MatinfiH  the  malicis  of 
hi 4  fiifiii.i-^y.  hii  attorney  fouri'l  it  n>.-cea- 
»ary  tor  hii  hi%U-iy  to  flt'-al  out  of  the 
liiMii  liy  iii;;ht,  aii'l  wil!i  all  [»ii!'^ihleB«j€C'i 
niiikc  hin  inrafM'  to  Jiuhlin.  Thc-hea^l  of 
Ihf  hravi'  iiiiinlr-n"!  prit-xt  was  tpikcfl 
over  the  k'jiU'h  ol  (!loMnii:l  jail,  and  there 
n-iu.iiiiffi  tMi-iily  \i'arM.  At  latit  his  sifttcr 
wiiN  Jilliiucii  tiihiiry  it  whc-re  hin  ImxIv  licd, 
ill  thf  olfl  churrhy.'inl  of  Shaiidra^lian. 

'I  ill*  iii^ht  U-lon-  hi.H  ext'cution,  which 
«\»<4  hut  (he  »4ci-oii(i  after  liiH  ueiitcnce,  he 
Hi-iiti- u  h'tter  (i)  Major  Kirr,  wheri'in  he 
iIk  liii'til  hirt  iiiiiocciice  of  the  crime  for 
%»iiii  li  hi' wart  lU'Xl  (lay  to  DufTer  death; 
uiiil  on  (hi*  iiinriiiiii:  of  that  day,  ju:4t 
iH-ltiie  he  \MtH  hroti};ht  forth  to  exis'iition, 
hi<,  ill  tlir  |iri'M-iiri>  of  the  Huh-8herifF  and 

II  rit-ii-.uii.iii  who  attended  liiiii,  upiin  de- 
I  luir  I  hii«  iiiiiiM'eiu'e  of' the  murder; 
Hiiltiiiiilv  pi-otesiinK  at  the  Kame  time,  as 
hi<  \MM  ii  dvin:;  man,  just  f^oin);  to  a])pear 
iTl.'ir  l!ir  ini>^i  awful  of  trihunaN.  tliat 
hr  iit'\i>i  liad  iMi^'.a.'.iMl  any  of  the  rioters 
in  ihi«  Hti-\ii*e  ol  (he  Kren(*h  kin;;,  by 
Iriidi-iiii.:  ihrm  oaths,  or  otherwise;  that 
ho  iir\ri  hud  ilirttriliuteil  money  amonf; 
llti-tii  on  (hat  areount,  nor  had  ever  re- 
nixi-d  iiioiifv  I  null  Kraiire,  or  anv  otiier 
liiiiM(;ii  I'oiiit.  i  iihrrdiiix'tly  or  indirectly, 
liii  «iit,\  '.iirh  |>Mr|ii>.  c;  that  he  lu-ver  knew 
•  i  iui\  riiiit'li  or  other  forei^Mi  otllcers 
:•.  uu;  unions  lhi>M>  rioters;  or  of  any 
Ki<niiii  Ciiiholics  of  firopcrty  or  ni>te. 
|iiiiiK  concerned  wi(htheni.  At  lhe])!ace 
«•!  t  \t-cuiii  n  lu-MiIcnmly  averred  tlu'siine 
ihni'  I,  uildini;,  "(hat  he  newr  heard  an 
iMih  o(  allc!:ian«-i'  to  any  foreign  prince 
)iii>l>ii'Cil  i>r  U'!nuni>icreil  in  his  Ii!'riime: 
iioi  c\ci'  knew  i\\\\  thin^  of  the  mnriler  ot 
lliul-e,  until  he  lic.ud  il  |inl»licly  lall;ed 
ot  ;  nor  did  he  know  t!iat  tlieie  i'\er  was 
iin\  such  iK'^iiiU  on  fool," 

i;\erylM».!y  knew,  that  this  elerjiy man 
mii:lM.*if  he*i»le.i>ed.  have  caMly  m.idehis 
e^iaiH'  to  rraui'e,  wlien  he  lirst  heard  of 
(he  pnvlanialion  for  appridiendinj;  him; 
and  .e*  lie  was  all  alone a»■veusl^l  of  havin<; 
Ueii  a  :eni  lor  lie  riench  kin?:,  inraisinjr 
and  lonieului>;  t'lle^e  tumults.  lie  could 
not  doubt  ol  lindm^  a  mtfe  ri'tn-at.  and 
miitahle  ie.-em|h'nse  (or  >ueh  ikTvivv*,  in 
ain  pill  ol  thai  kini^lom.  It  ^^.vm*, 
(hell  loie.  al"«uid  ;n  (liehijrhest  dejrrvv.  to 
iin.u-.iiie  Ihai  he.  or  ain  man.  Ivinj;  at  the 
•.line  iniio  ton<i.-ioiis  o!  the  csMuplieatisl 
lliilli  ol  i»l'e!iioii  aiiti  murvler.  would  have 
mllulh  n»'nhv(ol  tlie  i;ouhiooi»jk>rtun::y 

III  |i«cH|>ni>i  iniiitshnieni  and  of  living:  a: 

liH»o  autt  ■'i(«'(.^    lit  auosher  kin:^do:n: 

■llHl  Mii.v  |H*iB\«u,  »\«  eriuuiLiHy  e!r<.-um- 

;hhI  h«  Iu<  «tHii  though;  to  Iv,  would 

I  Hi  hII  «uvi\niiH«rtx)  hun^4f  to  a  )utMic 

,,  « Ulumi  frwmk  iiuuwy.  or  fdxnily 


connections ;  an^L  aborc  alL  withnut  that 
'.  consciouine^s  of  his  inmKVrnce.  on  which, 
!and  the  protection  of  the  AImi;:lity,  he 
!  mi;^ht  possibly  have  relied  for  his 
;  deliverance. 

Emboldened  by  tliis  success.  Sir  Thomas 
Mauflc  published  an  ad  vert  isemvnt.  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  m.inifesto.  w  iK're- 
in.  after  having  pre^umcii  to  eensure  the 
adminiiftration  for  not  punishing,  witli 
j:n.'ati*r  and  unjustifiable  severity,  these 
wretclieil  rioters,  he  namotl  a  c^.Tiain 
<lay,  on  wliich  the  followinjj  pors:ins  of 
credit  ami  substance  in  that  eountry.  viz.: 
Edmund  Shcchy,  James  Buxton.  James 
Farrel,  and  others,  were  to  bo  trieil  by 
commission  at  Clonmcl,  as  principals  or 
aei:ompIiees  in  the  afore<aid  murder  of 
J*rid^c.  And,  as  if  he  meant  by  dint 
of  numbc^rs  to  intimidate  even  the 
judpjes  into  lawless  rigour  and  severity, 
he  sent  forth  a  sort  of  authoritative 
sunmions  *'  to  every  gentleman  in 
the  county  to  attend  that  commission." 
His  summons  was  punctually  obcyi'd 
by  his  numerous  and  powerful  ad- 
lierents ;  and  these  men,  innocent 
(as  will  apiiear  hereafter),  were  sentenced 
to  bo  handed  and  quartered  by  that  com- 
missi(m. 

It  will  naturally  Ije  asked,  upon  wliat  now 
evidence*  this  sentence  was  passed,  as  it 
may  well  1)C  suppoawl  tliat  no  use  was 
made  of  the  former  reprobated  witncss(.*s  on 


•  tlaniDi  rrondorp-ant.  Kiwi,  a  wltnAss  ftir  Mr. 
IMiiiiiiid  Shet  hy.  |)cii'i*<-tly  uncxccpMoii.ible  in  pfiiil 
of  fordiiic.  (hiiraritT.  and  rrli^rion,  which  was  tliat 
of  the  rtl.ihli-ihMl  rinirc'i.  dc|ioMMl,  th.it  on  the  d.iy 
Ami  hour  <>ii  whirh  ih<-  iiiiiTiIer  (tf  Bridfrp  wa« Kworn 
lit  h.\\v  hcvii  o>ii:niit(i(k  viz. :  uboiit  or  between  the 
innirii  of  t(  II  :>nd  <  h-vcii  ci  cluck,  on  the  iiipht  of  tli^ 
'.'Mil  of  iU-;oliiT,  17<'.|,  KUinnnd  Shcchy,  tho  iiii-Mai- 
or.  wan  wirh  hi:n  and  «iihoni.  in  n  diiitaiitpari  tif  thp 
cimntry:  thnt  tiioy  and  their  wives  hnd.  on  the 
.ifiin  A.iid  I'Mh  of  October,  dined  at  the  lutiinc  fif  Mr. 
riiiNun.  nenr  Ardliniin.  in  the  county  of  'I  l|i|Hr!iry, 
\»  hi-rc  thcv  continued  until  after  suppcn  Il:.i:  it  u:'h 
iili.mt  I'll  Viii  oVhrt-k  when  he  and  t^c  pn^oiui-  lift 
I  hi-  IhMiM-  of  Mr.  Tcni^fiHi,  and  riNle  a  tiuisidrnihU* 
wuy  tu^'filior  on  tlielr  return  to  their  rop  ctive 
hriiu-!* :  that  the  jiriinnrr  hod  his  wifv  l.i-hin<l  iii  n: 
that  when  he  (.Mr.  rrfiulerpast)  pit  Lome,  iii-  kpi*k>>d 
at  thecliK-k.  iind  found  it  was  the  liuu-  of  twelve 
c\.u':ly.  This  ti-timony  wascontirineU  by  st-vi-ral 
(S'nvborailnp  ciic:iin«raiicis,  swoni  to  by  t'vio  other 
%%i:Me<<e>,  aira:n<t  whtun  no  exception  *ai-|  •  an  to 
I  avi-  Itvn  i.ik«'n.     And  yet.  iiecani^i' .^lr.  imix'O. 

I  .il  !-.<>U)rh  he  roiift««id  in  his   d«ihiMri-vi  ih.it  the 

'  p'i-i.'ner  had  d.r.fi  w;th  him  in  t>c:ii:«'..r.  I7i4.*unii 
»..«.H  n(»t  e\p;e*>ly  dmy  that  it  wa^  un  i\,  •  J^lli  of 
t:-..it  inon:h;  but  mva.  conjectumlly.  t^.;t  l:i   wa* 

'  I  ..  .tit  ;^'  t.'iini  that  it  was  earlier  th.i!i  the  *>*h. 
:'.'o  i>-idk'ner  was  bn^up*!!!  in  {rulity.  'i!<u«  p- ^iiir^ 
..■:  J.  ;  anicui.ir  pnnif,  p  vducv^J  by  Mr  I  rt ;:  ut.:  J»t. 
w;  5i  t^w  ciTtint^'aiiees  ef  llie  day  ard  t!.-.  /n-nr.  jit- 
iv-iid  Lpon  o.ith  by  two  I  It  her  wirn-ii*  ^  viu*f 
wr.  ki.y  !><H>:r.»  n->t  to  have  inen  ii-.i?::  ^  ird.  n.is 
o^^  :t.  .  .1  ar.  I  set  a^ide  by  the  vapuc  j-  i  ij,.>ier- 
u.:.:i:e  sunui^  vi  Mr.  TenUon.-— s»«e  **  Kx^haw's 

■  i:en:Ai:uD's  and  Ldodoa  31a;aaiBe,"  for  Ap.il,  and 

i  June,  17w^ 
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this  occasion.  But  use  wtu  made  of  them, 
•and  a  principal  use  too,  in  the  trial  and 
•oonriction  of  these  devoted  men.  The 
managers,  however,  for  the  crown,  as  they 
impudently  called  themselves,  being 
afndd,  or  ashamed,  to  trust  the  success  of 
their  sanguinary  purposes  to  the  now 
enfeebled,  because  generally  exploded, 
testimony  of  these  miscreants,  looked  out 
for  certain  props,  under  the  name  of  ap- 
■vrovers,  to  strengthen  and  support  their 
tottering  evidence.  These  they  soon 
found  in  the  persons  of  Herbert  and  Bier, 
two  prisoners,  accused,  like  the  rest,  of 
the  murder  of  Bridge ;  and  who,  though 
absolutely  strangers  to  it  (as  they  them- 
selves had  often  sworn  in  the  jail),  were 
nevertheless  in  equal  danger  of  being 
hanged  for  it,  if  they  did  not  purchase 
their  pardon  by  becoming  approvers  of 
the  former  false  witnesses.  Herbert  was 
so  conscious  of  his  innocence  in  respect  to 
Bridge's  murder,  that  he  had  come  to  the 
assizes  of  Clonmel,  in  order  to  give 
-evidence  in  favour  of  the  priest  Sheehy  ; 
but  his  arrival  and  business  being  soon 
made  known,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  his  giving  such  evidence. 
Accordingly  bills  of  high  treason  were 
found  against  him,  upon  the  information 
of  one  of  these  reprobate  witnesses,  and  a 
party  of  light  horse  sent  to  take  Iiim 
prisoner.  Bier,  upon  his  removal  after- 
wards to  Newgate,  in  Dublin,  declared,  in 
a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  to  the  ordinary 
of  that  prison,  with  evident  marks  of 
-sincere  repentance,  "  that  for  anything  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  the  before-men- 
tioned Edmund  Sheehy,  James  Buxton, 
and  James  Farrel,  were  entirely  innocent 
•of  the  fact  for  which  they  had  suffered 
4leath;  and  that  nothing  in  this  world, 
hat  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, 
which  he  saw  was  in  the  most  imminent 
danger,  should  have  tempted  him  to  be 
Kuiity  of  the  complicated  crimes  of  per- 
jury and  murder,  as  he  then  coiifesseil  he 
was,  when  he  swore  away  the  lives  of  those 
innocent  men." 

On  Saturday  morning,  May  3rd,  17GG, 
the  convicts  were  hanged  and  quartered 
at  Cloghcen.  Tiieir  behaviour  at  the 
place  of  execution  was  cheerful,  but 
devout;  not  content  to  forgive,  they 
prayed  for  and  blessed  their  prosecutors, 
judges,  and  juries.  After  they  were  tied 
up,  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  read  a  paper 
aloud,  without  tremour,  hesitation,  or  other 
visible  emotion,  wherein  they  solemnly 
protested,  as  dying  Christians,  who  were 
quickly  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God,  *'that  they  had  no  share 
either  by  act,  counsel,  or  knowledge  in  the 
murder  of  Bridge  ;  that  they  never  heard 


an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreigrn  prince 
proposed  or  administered  amongst  them ; 
that  they  never  heard  that  any  scheme  of 
rebellion,  high  treason,  or  a  massacre, 
was  intended,  offered,  or  even  thought  of, 
by  any  of  them  ;  that  they  never  knew  of 
any  conmiissions,  or  French  or  Spanish 
officers  being  sent,  or  of  any  money  being 
paid  to  these  rioters.  After  this,  they 
severally  declared,  in  the  same  solemn 
manner,  that  certain  gentlemen,  whose 
names  they  then  mentioned,  had  tampered 
with  them  at  different  times,  pressing 
them  to  make,  what  they  called  usefiS 
discoveries,  by  giving  in  examinations 
against  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
fortune  in  that  province  (some  of  whom 
they  particularly  named)  as  actually 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  and  intended 
massacre,  which  were  never  once  thought 
of.  But,  above  all,  that  they  urged  them 
to  swear  that  the  priest,  Nicholas  Sheehy, 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth ;  without 
doing  which,  they  said,  no  other  discovery 
would  avail  them.  Upon  these  conditions, 
they  promised  and  undertook  to  procure 
their  panlons,  acquainting  them  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  should  certainly  be 
hanged,  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
them." 

^Vll  that  lias  since  come  to  light  with 
regard  to  these  black  transactions — the 
testimony  of  Burke  (already  cited)  that 
there  was  no  conspiracy  for  insurrection 
at  all — the  failure  to  produce  the  body  of 
Bridge,  though  it  was  carefully  searche<l 
for  in  the  field  where  a  witness  swore  it 
had  been  buried — the  hatred  notoriously 
cherished  against  Father  Slieehy  and  all 
his  friends,  on  account  of  his  bold  conduct 
in  standing  up  for  his  poor  parishoners — 
and  we  must  add  the  whole  course  of 
Irish  "  justice  "  from  that  day  to  this — 
all  compel  us  to  credit  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  these  men,  w^ho  were  also  of 
unblemished  character;  and  force  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  these 
military  executions  and  judicial  trials  in 
Munster,  extending  over  four  years,  were 
themselves  the  result  of  a  most  foul  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency 
faction,  with  its  government,  its  judges, 
its  magistrates,  and  its  juries-abased 
upon  carefully  organized  perjury  and 
carried  through  by  brute  force,  to  "strike 
terror"  in  Tipperary  (a  measure  ofter 
found  needful  since),  to  destroy  all  tho 
leading  Catholics  of  that  troublesome 
neighbourhoo<l ;  and  above  and  before  all 
things,  to  hang  and  quarter  the  body,  and 
spike  the  head,  of  the  generous  and 
kindly  priest  who  told  his  people  that 
they  were  human  beings  and  had  rights 
and  wrongs. 
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])r.  Curry  winili  up  his  kccount  of  the 
•niniiaclicin  with  these  rcrtcctiiiTiB  ; — 

"  Sai-h,  during  the  spu-c  uf  throe  or 
luiir  yc»ta,  WHS  the  fearful  and  piliablo 
n-Mti  uf  lliu  liiimiui  C&thulicB  uf  Mimater, 
atiil  10  Beneml  did  the  |mnii:  at  leii^lli 
iKtiMiie,  »o  many  of  the  liiwer  lort  wcru 
ulrcoity  hanjieil,  in  jail,  or  "n  the  infnrm- 
erit'  liBtB,  that  the  iircatent  part  uf  the 
ml  HciI  thniiiuh  fviir;  wi  ihiit  the  Iniid 
lay  uiitillcd  fnr  want  of  hunils  to  culti- 
Txe  it,  and  a  Camine  viu  with  rciuuii 
a|i|in.'hL'ndcd.  A«  for  tlie  better  nnt,  who 
liiui  iiiiiiethinit  to  loae  (and  wlio,  for  that 
rcuwin,  wiTe  the  pcrtotii  chiefly  aimcil  at 
by  ilii-  iiiaiuiKen  uf  the  iiroscfutiuti).  ihcy 
were  at  the  utmciit  lomi  how  tii  diilKwe  uf 
thiruiH'lvM.  If  they  left  the  country,  their 
aWncc  was  ciiiiBtrued  into  a  pruuf  of 
their  iniill :  if  they  remained  in  it,  they 
were  in  imminent  danifcr  of  hATing  their 
lire*  Kworn  away  by  infi>niicr»  nnd  np- 
pruviTK;  f(ir  the  auburninK  and  eoiruptin); 
of  witiii'HM'H  nn  that  otciuiou  vai  freiiuent 
and  Isirefniiii,  tu  a  def;rw-  almost  beyond 
l*liif.  'JTie  very  slews  were  raked  and 
the  jiiil:<  nininiaiccd  In  dcart-h  of  evidence; 
anil  [he  must  niitiiriuusly  pruflipileln  both 
wen-  delected  and  tain|H'rvd  with,  to  jjivu 
infiirtniltiiin  of  (he  private  trunsoctions 
ami  diwiKiis  of  rcputalje  men,  with  whom 
they  never  hail  uiiy  deallni;;,  intereiiurae 
or  aeiinaintnni* ;  nay,  to  whose  very 
IKTMHiii  they  were  often  found  to  bo 
«tran|,i>rs,  when  coofrontHl  at  their  trial, 

"  In  RlHirt.  Ml  exactly  did  these  pro«ecru- 
ti'iiiii  ill  Ireland  resemblo,  in  ever}-  partic- 
ular, thiwe  which  were  formerly  sci  on  font 
in  r.nKlaud,  fur  that  villanoni  llclion  of 
(latch'K  plot,  that  the  former  seem  to  have 
lufii  planned  and  carried  on  entirely  on 
the  iikhU-I  of  llic  latter ;  and  the  same 
JLiHl  u)i>ervation  tliat  liadi  been  made  on 
Ilie  JCiiclish  sani-uinary  proceedings,  ia 
tHrrfi'i'tly  applicable  to  those  whieh  I  have 
now,  in  part  related,  viz.:  'that  fortlie 
rnilit  <if  the  nation,  it  wereitideed  better 
to  liiiry  ihein  >d  ctcnial  uhlivion,  but  tlwt 
ii  is  luiH'siiary  to  jierp^lifle  the  remein- 
lirniHx-  i>f  then),  as  well  to  maintain  ilic 
Inilh  of  histiir.v,  as  to  wnm,  if  possible, 
iiiir  iHMicrily.  and  all  mankind,  never 
aimin  tu  fall  into  ho  sliaineful  and  so 
liurlinruus  n  ileliwion.' " 

All  now  seenieil  quiet  in  Muniter :  lait 

it  HOD  tbi^  quiutuilu  of  despair  and  ex- 

Jiniiitiiin.    Till-  WhiU'l»iy  »pirit  was  nut 

nvlly  aufrtimiNed.  bei'auiie  the  ojiiircssiuna 

whH-li  IuhI  (NrcwioiiHl  it  were  nut  relaxe-l, 

but  rather  RKicntvated.     Sluiiy  hcartha 

wpfR  now  riAil  that  had  been  the  centre 

a  hiimMo   family   circle   funr   years 

m  Md  thu  larTivini;  narirhoners  of 

llilW^  wbtm  they  mw  tlxi  blackening 


akuil  of  their  revered  priest  nputi  its  spike 
withering  away  in  the  wind,  could  r«ad 
the  fate  that,  on  the  first  murmur  of 
revolt,  was  in  store  for  themselvei  or  any 
who  should  take  their  part.  The  next 
yeiir  {ITtiT),  some  further  arrests  were 
made,  and  the  Ascendency  parly  tried 
hard  to  f;et  up  an  alarm  almut  another 
"  I'opiHh  rebellion."  No  execuiions  fol- 
luHed  on  this  occasion,  as  several  benevo- 
lent persons  contributed  money  to  jiTocntfr 
ihc  prinonert  tlie  benefit  of  ilie  b»t  le^ 
defence.  It  is  with  pleasure  one  reaila 
amon([  the  names  of  the  friends  of  an 
oppressed  race  who  contributcil  to  thia 
fund,  the  name  of  Edmund  Burko.  Une- 
of  the  i>crsons  arrested  on  this  last 
oci-asiim.  but  afterwards  ditcharged  with- 
out trial,  was  Dr.  McKenus,  Catholic 
biKhop  of  Cloyne.  lie,  ai  well  as  all  other 
ecclesiastics  of  hts  order,  was,  uf  course, 
at  all  times  snbjeet  to  the  pcnallics  of 
law,  to  trnns[)ortation  under  ilie  acts 
"  for  prcventinfi  the  (srowth  of  J'oiicry" 
in  Queen  Anne's  time;  and  also  to  the 
penally  of  praKmirt  under  earlier  laws : 
yet  these  bi^liopa  c<intiiiued  to  exeri'ise 
their  omcc.  to  cimflrm  and  confer 
orders  under  a  s[ieeics  of  oonnivanre. 
which  passed  for  toleration.  But 
their  silnation,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
their  i-I.tso",  in  theae  first  years  of  King 
GeurKC  III.  was  still  as  precarious  and 
anomalous  as  it  hail  been  during  all  the 
reign  of  George  II.  Sometimes  they 
were  toltTated,  sumctimes  persecuted. 
It  dejicniled  upon  tbc  administration 
which  happened  to  be  In  power ;  upon 
the  Icinporery  alarm*  to  which  the 
" Ascendency" wus  always  subject!  *™1 
upim  the  disposition  of  local  ju^tielors 
and  magiBimtes,  who  were  occasionally 
men  of  lilieral  eiiuciiliun.  and  relished  the 
aociely  of  the  ociKhbonring  priests  who 
had  graduated  at  Lisbun,  or  Kiilamani-a, 
or  Louvain.  and  who  were  ilicn  frequently 
far  su|)cnor  in  cultivation  and  Hiciol  re- 
finement tu  the  Protestant  rectors,  uf 
whom  Dean  Swift  sometimes  betrays  his 
low  esliinale.  Even  the  regular  cleil:y, 
atlhuut'li  the  rage  anil  suspicion  of  the 
Asceudiiify  were  yet  more  liitter  agaiimt 
them  thiin  ihc  wcular  priests,  werealwaya 
to  Ih!  found  in  Ireland.  They  ran  more 
cruel  risks,  however,  than  'the  parish 
priest.  If  any  blind  or  self-interested 
bigot  desired  to  show  his  zeal  in  Iramp- 
lliig  on  the  right  of  cunscience,  or  to  nifv 
the  fcrocioiu  old  cry  of  '■  Ko  Popcrv  ! " 
the  regular  clergy  formed  an  inexliHustibIc 
suliject  for  his  voclferalioni;  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  day  wisheil  to  indulge  the 
popular  frenzy  by  the  exhibition  of  new- 
fashioned  euBclmenio,  or  of  a  new  serlo* 
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of  tragedies— monkt,  Jesuits,  and  friars, 
were  sure  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
tainment.    It  has  often  been  affirmed, 
even  by  the  timid  Catholic  writers  of  the 
hut  centarj,  that  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hsnover  inaugurated  an  era  of 
more  liberal  toleration.    It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  kind  of  admission  on  their  part 
was  but  a  courtly  device  to  conciliate,  if 
not  to  flatter,  that  odious  House  and  its 
partisans:    for  the  priest-hunters  were 
never  more  active  than  in  the  reign  of 
George  L,  when  Garcia  brought  in  his 
latches  of  captured  clergymen,  and  re- 
ceived a  good  price  out  of  the  treasury 
upon  each  head  of  game.    In  the  whole 
reign  of  George  II.,  untii  the  administra- 1 
tioo  of  Chestorfleld,  Catholic  worship  had 
to  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  caution 
and   secrecy.      In  this   reign,  Bernard 
KacMahon,  Catholic  primate,   ''resided 
in  a  retired  place  namctl  Ballymasoanlon, 
in  the  County  of  Louth ;  his  habitation 
vas  little  superior  to  a  farmhouse,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  known  through 
the  country  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ennis. 
In  this  disguise,  which  personal  safety  so 
•trong^y  prompted,  he  was  accustomed  to 
travel  over  his  diocese,  make  his  visi- 
tatioDS,  exhort  his  people,  and  administer 
the  sacraments."*     In   the  same  way, 
IGchael  O'Reilly,  another  primate,  "lived 
in  a  humble  dwelling  at  Turfegin,  near 
Drogheda,  and  died  here  about  the  year 
1758,"t  just  two  years  before  the  acces- 
sion of    George  III.     In  the  rei<;n  of 
George  II L  himself,  we  have  seen  Fathers 
Shechy  and  Quinlan  regularly  indicled  at 
assizes,  for  that  they  had,  at  such  times 
anf]  places,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  but  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  said  moss 
and  did  other  functions  of  a  Popish  priest, 
a;^nst  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  th.it  case 
maile  and  provided.     We  must,  therefore, 
take  these  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  liberal  dispositions  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  with  considerable  qualification, 
remembering  that  the  writers  in  question 
were  labouring  in  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  under  that  royal  House, 
and  felt  obliged  to  pay  it  some  compli- 
ments upon  its  noble  generosity. 

As  for  the  Catholic  laity,  their  disabili- 
ties continued  all  this  time  in  full  force, 
and  while  a  contemptous  connivance  was 
thown  to  their  religious  worship,  good 
care  was  taken  to  debar  them  from  all 
profitable  occupation,  and  to  seize  the 
poor  remnants  of  their  property.  Indeed, 
the  toleration  of  their  worship  was  for 

•  Breniuin's  Eccl.  lli«t^  p.  !i73. 
t  lb. 


the  better  securing  of  these  latter  objects: 
it  was  known  that  men  who  went  regu- 
larly to  mass  would  never  take  an  oath 
that  the  King  of  England  is  head  of  the 
Church,  or  that  the  mass  is  a  damnable 
idolatry ;  and  these  oaths  formed  the  very 
barrier  which  fenced  in  all  the  rich  and 
fat  things  of  the  land  for  the  Protestants, 
and  shut  the  Papists  out.  Tliat  observant 
and    honest    English    traveller,   Arthur 
Young,  was  so  powerfully  struck  with  this 
true  character  of  the  Penal  Laws,  that  in 
his  account  of  his  tour  he  more  than  once 
dwells  upon  it  with  righteous  indignation. 
He  says: — "But    it    seems    to   be    the 
meaning,  wish,  and  intent  of   the  dis- 
covery laws,   that    none    of    them  ^the 
Irish    Catholics)  should    ever    be    nch. 
It  is  the  principle  of  that  system,  that 
wealthy    subjects  would  be    nuisances; 
and   therefore  every  means  is  taken  to 
reduce,  and  keep  them  to  a   state   of 
poverty.      If  this  is  not  the  intention 
of  these  laws,  they  are  the  most  abomin- 
able heap  of  self-contradictions  that  ever 
were  issued  in   the   world.     They   are 
framed  in  such  a  numner  that  no  Catholic 
shall  have  the  inducement  to  become  rich. 
....  Take  the  laws  and  their  execution 
into  one  view,  and  this  state  of  the  case 
is  so  true,  that  they  actually  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  levdiled  at  the  religion,  as 
at  the  property  that  is  found  in  it.  .  .  . 
The    domineering    aristocracy    of     five 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  feel   the 
sweets  of  having  two  millions  of  slaves ; 
they  have  not  the  least  objection  to  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  which  keeps  them 
by  the  law  of  the  land  in  subjection  ;  but 
property  and  slavery  are  too  incompatible 
to  live  together :  hence  the  special  care 
taken  that  no  such  thing  should  arise 
among  them." —  Younffs  Tour  in  Ireland,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  48. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Young  repeats  : — 
"  I  have  conversefl  on  the  subject  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  and  I  cannot  after  all  but 
declare  that  the  scope,  purport,  and  aim 
of  the  laws  of  discovery,  as  executed,  are 
not  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which 
increases  under  them,  but  against  the 
industry  and  property  of  whoever  pro- 
fesses that  religion.  In  vain  has  it  been 
said,  that  consequence  and  power  follow 
property,  and  that  the  attack  is  made  in 
order  to  wound  the  doctrine  through  its 
property.  If  such  was  the  intention,  I 
reply,  that  seventy  years' experience  prove 
the  folly  and  futility  of  it.  Those  laws 
have  crushed  all  the  industry,  and  wrested 
most  of  the  property  from  the  Catholics; 
but  the  religion  triumphs ;  it  is  thought 
to  increase."    Readers  may  now  under 
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■Und  the  nature  and  extent  of 
TBunleil  "toleration."  und  the  true  ii 
And  purpoK  of  it,  lucb  M  it  wu — namelj, 

plunder. 


CHAPTEB   XVI. 

i7iif— it:j, 

Tvwiuhend.  Vlarar.— Aajimantalkn  ct  lb 


_ . .  .,     .  ~'eme<i' 

■IKiupl   to  bilba  llM    I'licrti 

"OolJenOnml,"— Dm  willow  __, 

bon.— Townihtiul  ircUri.— H«ra»rl,VlMroy.- 
FroixHl  to  tiKX  ibMnlcu.— IXeuvd.— DwruM 

TuluUon,  ud  Dew  an. 

TllB  hiitory  of  Lord  TownshEncTi  aii- 
minislntlon.  and  uf  the  two  wliith  fol- 
lowed, is  unliappily  little  mure  than  ■ 
historj  of  the  must  shameleei  corruption 
■nd  serrility  on  the  part  of  the  Irinh 
I'ari lament,  relieved,  howerer,  by  lomp 
eiamples  of  a  riiing  national  ipirit  in  tliu 
asivrtion  of  c-onatitational  righL  Very 
early  in  the  aame  session  of  Parliament, 
which  hail  Anally  passed  tlic  U.'tuiiniid 
Bill,  the  attention  of  Ibi.-  House  of  Cum- 
ni'ins  was  etpec  ally  called  to  the  ciiii- 
■iilomtiiin  of  tiio  anny  upon  the  Irijji 
i.<stal)lislimcut.  A  mi-sJage  from  the  lonl- 
licutenant  was  sent  to  the  ilouse  by  the 
banila  of  tlie  lti|rllt  Hon.  Hit  George 
Maenrteney,  in  which  he  informed  tliv 
Commons  "  tliat  it  is  his  raajcity's  jud)i- 
ment  tliat  not  less  than  12,001)  men 
shouUl  Ijc  uonstantly  kept  in  the  island 
for  service,  and  tliat  his  majesty  finding, 
tliat,  consistently  with  the  general  ptiblie 
sefviL.1',  the  number  before  nunlioned 
eaiincit  always  be  continued  in  Ireland, 
iink'ss  hia  army  ujran  the  Iri»h  eatablisli- 
ment  be  auf;nicnied  to  15,22a  men  in  tlie 
whole,  ciimmisaioned  and  non-commis- 
aioneil  olHccra  included,  his  majesty  is  of 
opinion,  that  suc-li  augmentation  should 
bu  iminiiliatcly  miulc,  and  earnestly  re- 
commends it  to  his  faitliful  Cuum'ins  to 
voneur  in  providing  for  a  measure  which 
his  majesty  has  extremely  at  heart,  .19 
neceeaary  not  only  for  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  but  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
his  kingdom."  The  mesnago  was  nrderetl 
to  be  entered  on  the  journals,  and  at  1 
same  time  a  committee  was  appointed 
inquire  iu to  the  state  of  the  niililnry  1 
tabliahment,  and  also  into  tin-  upplicati 
of  the  money  granted  for  its  eupjiort  from 
the  ^5th  Mart±,  176t.  The  result  of  this 
Inquii;  showed  nuoUett  misconduct,  as 


appears  from  the  report  at  large,  and  tlia 
TL'turns  thereunto  annexed;  part  of  the 
report  is  to  the  following  effect ; 

■'  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  take 
notice,  that  the  entire  reduction  of  tha 
army,  after  the  cooeluiion  of  the  peace, 
did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  end  of  Uie 
year  HGl;  and  that  it  appears  from  the 
return  of  the  quarler-niasler- general,  that 
there  were  great  deficiencies  in  tlic  several 
regiments  then  upon  the  establishment,  at 
the  several  quarlcrly  musters  comprised 
in  the  said  pnper,  which  precede  the 
month  of  January,  17G5j  the  full  pay  d 

large  sum,  and  ought,  as  your  committee 
apprehends,  to  have  been  returned  as  a 
saving  to  the  public,  especially  as  it  ap- 
peui^  to  your  conimiltee,  that  order* 
H'ure  issued  by  government,  not  to  recruit 
the  regiments  intended  to  be  reduced." 
[Ip<in  the  whole,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
ad il res B  should  be  presented  to  hU  majesty, 
ti)  lay  before  him  the  report  of  tlie  suid 
i.'ciiinnittee,  to  aeknowleiij^  his  constant 
jittention  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 
e:<])i'eB«  the  utmost  confidence  iu  hi* 
n):ijcBty'i  wiulum,  tliat  if  upon  such  re- 
presentation any  reformation  in  the  said 
csiablisliment  should  appear  necessary  to 
bin  majesty,  such  alterutioD  would  be 
■  •  therein  as  would  better  provide  for 
veurity  uf  the  kingilom,  and  at  the 
time  reduce  the  e;ipcnse  of  the  es- 
tablishment in  sui-li  a  m;inner  as  might  be 
lore  suitable  to  tlie  circumstances  uf  the 
ation.  The  Government,  however,  was 
able  (osccurc  a  majority  for  tli,;ir  measuie. 
As  Mr  I'lowden  expresses  it,  '■  Vainly  did 
tlie  efforts  of  patriotism  encounter  the 
exertions  of  the  neir  fi/ilem  to  keep  indi- 
viduals steaily  to  tlioir  post  on  the  Treos- 

The  i'arliament  waa  now  dissolved ; 
and  the  first  (Jcieimial  I'arliu ment  was  to 
be  elected.  There  was  an  unuNiially  long 
interval  of  sixteen  months  from  tlio  disso- 
lution of  the  old  til  the  meclinp:  of  this 
new  rarliainonL  This  interval  was  used 
by  the  V.nun  in  e'tablishint;  the  -new 
sysieni ; "  wliich  aystem  was  neither  mure 
nur  less  than  buying  the  people'*  ri'pro- 
si-niativGs  in  detail,  by  direct  ncgotiatiun 
wjtii  uidividuaii,  insteail  of  contracting 
for  them  by  wholesale  with  the  four  or 
five  noble  "  Undertaken,"  who  owned 
many  boroughs,  and  infliiencnl  the  owners 
uf  many  otiiers.  Lord  Townshend  hoped 
to  render  the  concession  of  the  Uctennial 
Act  worse  than  nugatory,  and  to  ireiie  a 
new  junia  in  support  of  the  Enghth  iula-at, 
independeac  of  their  former  leaders.  But 
he  had  not  yet  so  matured  his  plan  as  to 
have  insured  the  whole  game.    Ho  hkd 
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not  mltered  the  nature,  bat  only  raised  the 
price  of  accommodatioQ ;  and,  lavish  as 
the  Irish  hare  generally  been  of  their 
Toices  in  Parliament  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, there  ever  appear  to  have  been  some 
esses  reserved  out  of  the  bargain.  Such 
had  been  the  reservation  of  right  to  vote 
fur  limited  Parliaments,  in  some  of  the 
most  obsequious  devotees  to  the  measures 
of  the  Caatle ;  and  such  now  was  a  simi- 
lur  exception  in  some  of  these  pensioned 
supporters  to  resist  the  right  of  the 
Ku}!li«h  Council  to  make  money  bills  ori- 
ginate with  them,  and  not  with  the  Com- 
inuns  of  Ireland.  On  this  point  the  British 
Cabinet  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
came  fairly  to  issue.  The  former  deter- 
mined to  test  the  question  in  the  most 
direct  way,  by  the  origination  of  a  money 
bill  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  latter 
resolved  fairly  to  meet  the  issue.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  a  bill,  entitled  *'  An  Act 
for  granting  to  His  Majesty  the  several 
Duties,  Rates,  Impositions,  and  Taxes, 
thexein  particularly  expressed,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Payment  of  the  Interest  of  the 
i>ams  therein  provided  for  and  towards 
the  Discharge  of  the  said  principal  Sums," 
fhonld  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  day 
following.  This  motion  was  negatived  ; 
and  it  wai  resolved  that  such  bill  was  re- 
jtcted,  because  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in 
that  House. 


English  Privy  Council's  money  bill.    The 
motion  being  made  that  this  bill  be  rend  a 
first  time,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  the  bill  being  accordingly  read, 
a  motion  was  made,  and  the  question  put, 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  to- 
morrow morning.    The  House  divided* 
ayes,    sixty-eight;    noes,    eighty -seven 
Then  the  motion,  that  the  bill  be  rejected, 
was  put,  and  carried  by  ninety-four  against 
seventy-one ;  and  it  was  resolvcil,  that  the 
taid  hUl  teas  rejected^  because  it  did  not  take 
itn  rise  in  that  house.    The  lord-lieutenant 
took  this  defeat  in  the  Commons  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  resolved  to  bring  no  more 
Government  questions  before  them  during 
that  session,  or  until  he  could,   as  the 
Castle  phrase  then  was,  make  more  sure 
of  the  king's  business.    The  representa- 
tions which  were  made  of  this  transaction 
in  England  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
newspapers,  and  the  night  in  which  Mr 
Woodfall  placed  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
House  of   Commons  on  that  important 
division  in   the  Public  Advertiser,   fully 
proved  the  general  sentiment  entertained 
at  the  time  in  England  upon  the  whole 
system  of  the  Irish  Government.*    On 
the  18ih  day  of  December,  1769,  a  motion 
was  mode,  and  ciUTie<l  witliont  opposition, 
that  a  pajKT  entitled  the  Public  Advertiser, 
by  H.  S.  Woodfall,  London,  DecemlKjr 
the  9th,  17G9,  might  be  read.     It  con- 
tained the  following  words :  "  HilKjmiau 


llie  lord-lieutenant,  though  he  thought  patriotism  is  a  transcript  of  that  filthy  idol 

worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern ;  inso- 
lence, assumed  from  an  opiui(jn  of  impu- 
nity, usurps  the  plui-e  which  boldness 
against  real  injuries  oui;ht  to  hold.  The 
refusiil  of  tlie  hite  bill,  because  it  was 
not  br«)ujxht  in  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
agi's,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  dependence  of 
Ireland  upon  Great  Britain,  is  a  behaviour 
more  suiting  an  army  of  Whiteboys  than 
the  grave  representatives  of  a  nation 
This  is  the  most  daring  insult  that  has 
been  offered  to  Government.  It  must  be 
counteracted  with  firnmess,  or  else  the 
state  is  ruined.  Let  the  refrattory  House 
be  dissolved;  shouUl  the  ncjxt  copy  their 
example,  let  it  also  Ikj  dissolved ;  and  if 
the  same  spirit  of  scjlitious  obstinacy 
should  contnme.  I  know  no  remedy  but 
one,  antl  it  is  extremely  obvious.  I'he 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme 
over  its  conquests  as  well  as  colonies,  and 
the  Service  of  the  nation  must  not  be  left 
undone,  on  account  of  the  factious  obsti- 
nacy of  a  provincial  assembly.  L(!t  our 
legislature,  for  they  have  an  undoubted 
rijjjht,  vote  the  Irish  supplies,  and  so  save 

The  lM^t  of  N.iVen.'KT,  17G0,  was  a  dny  I  a  nation,  that  their  own  obstinate  repre- 
fixed  for  a   trial  of  strength  upon   the  I  •  Journ.  Cpm.,  vol.  8,  p.  344. 


pruper  to  allow  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
jmn:  their  own  money  in  their  own  way, 
f  micstcd  against  the  right  claimed  by  the 
llcu«e  of  Commons,  and  endeavoureil,  but 
in  v.iin.  to  enter  his  protest  upon  their 
.•■■unials.  The  House  would  not  submit 
to  this  encroachment  upon  their  privi- 
lv;:vs  :  the  Lords  were  less  inflexible,  and 
a:tcr  much  opposition  an<l  debate,  his  ex- 
cellency's proiest  was  solemnly  recorded 
on  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
But  before  that  was  done,  it  having  been 
generally  suspected  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention, the  following  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Peers :  "  That  the 
bpeaker  of  this  House  be  desired  that  no 
protes't  of  any  person  whomsoever,  who  is 
not  a  lord  of  Parliament,  and  a  member 
of  this  House,  and  which  doth  not  respect 
a  matter  which  had  been  previously  in 
que.'itioii  Ixffore  this  House,  and  wherein 
tile  lord  protesting  had  taken  part  with 
the  minority,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
l*  entered  on  tlie  Journals  of  the  House." 
After  a  warm  debate  upon  this  motion, 
the  question  was  negatived  upon  a  divi- 
sion ot  ;;o  ajrainst  r>. 
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•CDtiitiTeiendeaTaDrtoniliL''  Theperfi 
idcnCitj  in  tone  anil  temper  of  tbii  article 
with  tho«e  ol  the  Tima  at  the  p 
(when  any  manifestation  of  ipi 
lanil  irritate*  the  British  publii:)  makes  it 
well  worlh  preeerving,  to  «how  how  Terj 
little  the  English  feeling  towards  Ireland 
has  Tarii'ti  or  chanRed  in  a  hundred  jenrs. 
These  piirngraphs  having  been  read,  it 
wns  resulred,  thnt  they  were  n  false  anil 
infamnuB  libel  upon  the  proeecdings  of 
that  House,  a  daring  inrasiun  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  calL'ululcd  to  create  ground- 
less jealousies  between  His  Majesty's 
faithful  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  therefore  onlcred  that 
the  said  paper  ahuuld  bo  burnt  by  the 
hanils  of  the  eummon  hangman.  Anil  on 
the  Wediiciday  following,  viz..  the  U-Oth 
December.lhe  said  paper  was  burned  before 
the  gate  of  the  Ilouse  of  Cunimons,  by 
tlic  hands  of  tlie  eommun  hangman,  in  the 
prtsenec  of  the  slietiffs  of  Dublin,  amidst 
the  indignant  sliuuts  of  an  immense  crowd 
of  sjieeulurs,  whu  loudly,  though  without 
outrage,  resented  the  insult  offered  to 
their  rc|>resi;ntBtiTes. 

It  was  L-viilcDt  tlmt  Lord  Townshcnd's 
new  tyvlcm  of  Government  hod  not  yet 
been  eulHciently  perfected,  'lliero  was  a 
newassuult  in  preparBtionduringtlic  month 
of  I)cci-nilier,  in  this  year,  ITUll,  iigsinst 
the  enormous  pensiou-lisl,  and  although 
he  knew  he  could  command  a  majority 
upon  tlial  (ninety-eight  being  ugainut  the 
agitation  of  the  ni-iision-list  at  that  time, 
and  ciKhty-ntnc  for  it),  still  Ihc  majority 
was  too  trilling  to  trust  to,  and  a  victory 
on  such  terms  would  have  been  amoral 
defeat,  lie  detcnnini.il  tu  pron^uc  tho 
House.  This  hei'ume  known  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  country  and  the  House,  in 
an  address,  rciiuestud  ilutt  his  excellency 
would  inform  the  House  whether  he  had 
any  instructions  or  had  any  intention  to 
prorogue  the  rnrliaineut  sooner  than 
nsiial.  Hcto  again  the  lord- lieutenant 
foiLiift  his  deficiency  in  doiiH/  llit  ki»y't 
htui'init  for  upon  a  division  on  the  main 
question,  the  minister  was  left  once  mure 
in  a  greater  niinority  than  ever,  there 
being  tOGfor  his  excellency's  making  the 
duclnraiion,  and  seventy-tbreeonly  against 
it.  On  the  very  next  day,  however,  Sir 
George  Jlacnrleney,    the  Secretary,  re- 

Krled  to  the  IIoukc  that  his  excellency 
il  retumeil  tlie  following  answer  i 
"  GiiSTLE>iE!(,~I  shall  always  be  de- 
urous  of  complying  with  your  request, 
wlicD  I  can  do  it  with  propriety.  I  do  nut 
thii'k  myself  authurised  to  disclose  his 
majesty's  instruclions  to  me  u|Hni  any 
Mubject,  without  having  recoivctl  his  uia- 
— ._   .,_  .__   ^  doing.     With 


regard  to  jay  intentions,  they  will  be  le- 
giuated  by  lus  majesty's  instructions  and 
fiiKin  eventi."  In  fact,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Lord  Towoshend  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  at  first  only  till  the  ^Oth. 
of  March  following.  The  lord-lieutenant 
having  experienced  so  much  inflexibility 
and  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
Commons  in  the  first  session,  fully  re- 
solTed  to  meet  them  no  more  in  Parlia- 
ment, till  they  were  properly  nuushalled, 
and  thoroughly  broken  in  to  every 
mancDuvrG  of  the  new  tactics.  His  ex- 
cellency, accordingly,  by  proclamation, 
~  the  ILHh  March.  17T0.  prorogued  them 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May  following ;  on 
tile  :il)Lh  April,  tT'O,  he  further  prorogueil 
"hem  to  the  Sath  of  August,  and  hy  three 
ither  successive  proclamations  he  furttier 
prorogued  them  to  different  periods,  and 
finally  to  the  2Uth  FehruBry,  1T71,  then  to 
"fordisiiawhuf  business.  In  the  mean- 
ic  affairs  were  falling  into  some  eimfu- 
n;  several  temporary  acts  which  re- 
quired renewal  hiul  expired ;  the  contest 
in  Ireland  excited  the  sjmpaihies  of  tlie 
whig  parly  in  Knglanil,  and  in  May,  1770, 
the  Hon.  fioylu  Walsingham  brought  up 
in  Parliament  at  AVcslininster  the  wliole 
subject  of  the  late  cxlra<jnlinary  proruga- 
iuns  in  Dublin,  and  moved  for  papers 
:annccicd  therewith.  Lord  North,  the 
ninister,  of  course,  dcCendeil  the  prori^ti' 
ions,  wliich  he  said  he  had  liimaelf  ad- 
vised ;  and  declared  the  conduct  of  ilio 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  contrary  to  Poyn- 
ings'  Law,  "the  grand  bond  of  the 
dependence  of  Irelanil  upon  England." 
The  Houac  divided  upon  the  motion  for 
pajiers,  when  (16  voted  for  it,  but  ITit 
"  ited  against  all  inquiry, 
LonI  Townsheiid  and  liia  creatnres  were 
It  idle  during  the  long  Parliamentary 
Itntatium.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
i-ori^  (hat  bis  system  of  jicrsonal  indi- 
vidual corruption  made  gou<1  progress. 
..,..-  -  "  Kere  won  over  to  the  adminis- 
aong  w-hom  appeared  conspicu- 
ously, Mr  Suxtim  Perry,  member  for 
Limerick,  whu  first  received  the  supiiort 
of  the  Government  in  being  elected  as 
S|)csl[erof  the  House,  with  a  promise  of  a 
]lluny  others  liail  lieen  secured, 
ith  money,  some  with  honours; 
and  in  FehruBry,  1771,  his  excellency 
facnl  Ihc  Parliament  with  full  conttdcua', 
which  it  soon  appeared  was  uol  misplaced. 
The  Ursl  division  was  on  an  aildrcss  of  the 
Commons  to  his  majesl}',  in  answer  to  the 
lord- lieutenant's  sijcech  ;  In  this  address 
they  returned  their  most  humble  thanks 
to  liis  majesty  for  graciuualy  continuing 
his  excellency.  Lonl  Townshend,  in  tho 
government  of  tlie  lijngJom.    The  (lavish 
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4(kIrc9S  was  opposed,  bat  wss  carried  by 
132  against  107.  Lord  Towmhend  nerer 
had  anj  further  troable  in  managing 
Parliament  and  doing  the  king'a  buainesa. 
Mr.  Ponsonbj,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae, 
however,  refused  to  be  the  ofllcial  medium 
<]i  presenting  the  aerTiie  addreas ;  he  re- 
aigned  at  once,  requesting  the  Hooae  "*  to 
■elect  another  Speaker,  who  may  not  think 
ndk  conduct  inconaiatent  with  hia  honour.** 
JCr.  Perry  was  thereupon  elected.  ^And 
the  cond  uct  Mid  apeech  of  ICr.  Perry  on  thia 
occuion  bespoke  the  forward  seal  of  a  new 
proaelyte."* 

Having  now  aecuxed  his  majority  in 
Psiiiament,  the  grand  policy  of  Lord 
Townahend  waa  to  do  away  with  the  e£Fecta 
of  the  Patriotic  votes  in  the  Isat  aeaaion, 
jmd  juatify  his  own  conduct  in  the  proro- 
gationa.  He  was  to  make  thia  Iriah  Par- 
liament stultify  itself  and  eat  ita  own 
words,  and  in  aU  thia  he  waa  eminently 
-aoGoeasful.  Nothing  was  permitted  to 
pau  without  a  division,  so  as  to  parade 
eontinualiy  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
lrdand«  and  of  hia  employera  in  England, 
the  thorough  training  in  which  the  viceroy 
had  his  Parliament  at  laat  The  Com- 
SMoa,  however — that  ia  the  remaining 
Fatriots  in  the  House— made  one  \a61 
effort,  by  moving  an  addresa  to  the  king, 
sontaining  some  pitiful  remonatrancea : — 
M  that  **  his  faithful  Commona  did  con- 
fidently hope  that  a  law  for  aecuring  the 
independence  of  the  judges  of  thia  king- 
dom would  have  pasaed  ;  auch  a  law  hav- 
mg  been  recommended  and  promised  by 
iif  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a 
»pe«ch  from  the  throne  in  the  first  session 
v(  his  excellency's  government,"  and 
tereral  other  remonntranccs  of  a  like  kind. 
The  aildress  was  ordered  to  lie  oppose<l, 
aa<l  it  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  123  a^inst  (>s. 

Yet  once  more  the  viceroy's  well-drilled 

ranks  were  to  bo  paraded.    In  the  mldre^s 

of  the  Commons  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 

vliich  waa  moved  for  and  carrie<l  on  the 

l»5:h  of   May,  two  days  only  before  the 

jiponijration.  the  Patriots  objected  to  the 

Than'v»  coDtainetl  in  it  fur  his  excellency's 

}M*t  •iHfJ  prudent  administration ;   but  on  a 

div.»inn  they  were  outvoted  by  lOG  against 

51 :  this  a«l<lres«.  together  with  the  king's 

antiwer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons  to 

the  throne,  was  consi«lered,  by  the  CMStle, 

to  have  completely  counteracted  the  whole 

efift.-ct  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Pat- 

riotsi  in  the  last  session,  and  to  have  given 

the  ex[ire«8  royal  sanction  to  every  part  of 

the  viceroy's  conduct. 

*  Plnwden.  It  ahould  be  remarked  that  this  hl«- 
toruD  wrote  his  flr»t  Kriea  in  a  spirit  favourable  to 
tbe  L'nioti.  and.  therefore,  baa  some  propensity  to 
«!ii>parB|pe  tbe  "  PatrioCa  "  of  the  colony,  and  to  point 
^t  their  heiplcasntaa  or  vtnaUty. 


The  addresa  of  the  lorda  to  the  king  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph  :  **  AVe 
have  the  truest  aense  of  many  instam-es, 
which  your  majesty  baa  been  plea^^d  to 
afford  ua  of  your  paternal  care,  and  par- 
ticularly your  continuing  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Townahend  in  the  government  of 
thia  kingdom,  of  which,  aa  his  experi- 
ence enablea  him  to  form  the  truest 
judgment,  ao  hia  candour  and  integrity 
will,  we  doubt  n'.>;.  move  him  to  make 
the  justeat  representation."  A  warm  de- 
bate took  place  upon  the  question  being 
put,  that  the  said  paragraph  do  atand  i*art 
of  the  address,  which  waa  carriecl  by 
thirty  against  fifteen.  A  manly  protest 
waa  entered  by  aixteen  peer;*,  whose  titlea 
deaerve  to  be  recorded.    Thev  were 


Lrinster  (by  proxy), 

Weatmeatti. 

Lane»burough, 

Shannon, 

Xomin^ton, 

Lisle, 

Powenoourt, 

Ckiarlemont, 


Baltinplasa, 
Mount-Cashen. 
Moira  (by  proxy), 
Longfopdt 
Looth, 
Bectire, 
Moles  worth, 
BeJUmooL 


In  thia  aeasion  Lord  Townshend  proved, 
by  his  two-thirda  majority  on  no  fewer 
tlian  seventeen  divisions,  tliat  he  could 
now  make  that  Parliament  vote  anything 
he  ordered,  whether  in  matter  of  opinion 
or  matter  of  fact,  lie  chose  that  there 
should  be  no  parliamentary  inquiry,  thia 
time,  into  financea  and  penaions,  and  nc- 
cordingly  there  were  not.  It  apjiears 
evident,  from  the  arguments  of  the  still 
uncomipted  Patriots  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  pmtest  of  the  i^ix- 
teen  peers,  fnjm  the  state  of  the  niition:d 
accounts  still  upon  record,  an«I  from  other 
historical  documents,  that  the  national 
debt  of  IrelanJ  verv  heavilv  aci-uniiilated 
during  the  administration  «)f  Lord  Towns- 
hend ;  yet  we  find,  that  after  the  cxjve- 
rience,  which  two  years  ami  a  qiiarier  had 
given  him  of  the  ina<k*quacy  of  the  Hscal 
resources  of  that  kingdom  to  answer  his 
new  plan  of  ktH»[)ing  up  tlie  Emjlish  ii,t'.n.^f, 
he  refrained  from  cailini;  on  the  ('onnnons 
for  any  8U[)plies.  alleirin;;  in  his  speech  to 
Parliament,  on  the  'Jtuh  of  February,  1 771. 
that  with  very  strict  economy,  the  duties 
grante<l  last  session  would  Ik.>  sutMciL-nt  to 
answer  the  expenses  of  his  majjsry's 
government ;  and  therefore  he  would  ask 
no  further  supply. 

The  confidence  with  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend met  the  Parliament  in  October,  1771, 
was  strongly  displayed  in  his  siH-in-h. 
•'  My  exi)erienw,"  said  his  excellency,  '•  of 
your  attacimient  to  his  majesty's  |>erson, 
and  of  your  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
affords  me  the  best-grounded  hopes,  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part  to 


im 
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iii-'ipvrale  with  his  majeatj''i  gracioui  in- 
tfii:iun)  tn  prumnte  the  velfart'  Hnd  liappi- 
nm*  of  Ihia  kingdum,  and  when  to  tliii 
ciiiiFiileration  1  mid  ni}-  rcracnibnuii'e  ol 
yuiir  kind  n-gard  fur  tlio  cm«  anil  honuur 
ul  my  adminiilntlioD.  I  feci  the  muil 
M'nriilile  pleaaure  in  the  preieiit  oppOT- 
turiity,  trlilL-h  hii  majciitr  lioii  pi\ea  mv,  at 
iim-tinp  viiu  a  fourth  time  in  rarliamcnt." 
^'olwitlutandinft  hi<  boa«toil  eeonomy, 
iliifh  prevented  hi»  appiicaiiuo  to  the 
t'.iiniiiiiiM  fur  any  furilier  supply  lui 
k'Mion.  he  now  told  tiivin  "  liiat  it  wu»  with 
iiinivrn  that  he  mutt  aik  a  »uni  of  moiioy 
111  iliri'liiiriK  tiic  niri'ira  alivaily  ineurred 
oil  his  miijeity'i  futablinhuioutf,  but  thai 
lliey  winiUl  And  they  hail  been  unavuid- 
uMe;  for  that  the  ttridiMt  econumy  bad 
luTii  used,"  etc,  Anulhi-r  part  of  the 
liird-lietileDinl'*  speech  un  tlio  opening  of 
thi«  rurlinnicnt,  refcnx'd  to  tlio  ilio(;al  ai- 
i«Kiiiliiii»  anil  ontra^-o  i<f  the  "  llauu  of 
Si,vl  "  in  tlio  Xurlh  of  Ireland.  "T' 
c  of  ihene  in'iiple  bwl  greatly 


<iil  and  c 


li.-<l  t 


utlivr 


iliiiii  thoM!  in  whii'U  thi 
npin-ani).  They  exacteil  naihn  by  force, 
niuitrtiited  obnuxioui  iniliriiluiLlr,  and  dv- 
sir.iviilhouM'a.  Sinuofihem  were  taken 
:tnil  trieii  at  Cjirrii'kfiTgus  ;  but  whether 
frum  want  of  i-vidcnfi-.  fruin  (ear  of  in- 
eurrinn  the  rvdoiitiiK'nl  of  the  pi>pulai.*o. 
iv  fnuii  partiality  in  tliu  «ilnet«c<  and 
(he  jury,  tbey  wero  ai.-<)uiilt'il.  On  tliis 
aceount  thek^islatureiHisieil  an  act.  by 
whit'h  al]  pcmin*  inilieteil  of  such  ofTetice* 
wore  urilcrcd  tu  !«  irieil  in  couutie* 
different  fnim  thiwe  in  whii'h  the  cxvtstct 
wrre  cuniinitlcil.  lu  I'oiiiwqneiu'e,  several 
ii(  (he  Steel  Onrr,  ii!;uin8t  whom  exaoii- 
iiiiiioun  hail  Kin  taken,  wLte  carrieil  to 
Dublin  aud  put  upon  their  trial.  But  to 
nlroncwaii  theiircjudiveeoneeiTolBpainiit 
thin  iH'w  law.  tliat  no  jury  there  would 
llnilanyof  themtcullly.  It  willberemem- 
liereil  ibat  the»v  rioler*  were  all  I'ruie.'- 
lanlK,  as  wi-re  al«o  all  lbt'jn^1rB  who  tried 
liiem.  If  (hey  hail  been  (.'utholio.  there 
wiiulil  havi-  been  no  dilHi^ulty  in  in  vin- 
.lii-iitingi  tlie  law,  Tlie  obnoxiuu*  act, 
' (  re|>e.ited.    and   after   tliat 


nieliuii. 


'Hie 


■.  The  tirivtii.  not  of  the  riotfc  but 
le  o|ipreK«ioiif  which  pni-iui'e.l  thcni, 

for  a  lone  time  pivjiulicinl  to  the 
IT^'.  and  llic  enii);rati»n  to  Anieriiu 

renewed  to   ■  (creator  extent  than 

(lasml  in    an  nnhroken 


fcrics  of  WTTile  diriiiiiin!!  Jn  favii 
tliinic  llie  CoMle  wirluil;  aifainti  e 
iliinic  tile  Castle  ditlikcil.    In  (he  aili 
tu  the  king  occurred  these  word). ' 
kie  fullj  pentuuled  that  the  suppurt  uf 


your  mnjeaty's  goremmcnt  ii  the  great 
and  Arm  basis  of  ihe  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  thiicountry."  A  Patriot  Tenlurcd 
uu  on  onieudmenl^  that  before  the  word 
lu/iiiarl,  the  word  analitntimat  should  be 
inserted;  it  was  negaliTed  by  a  Tote  of 
eighty-eight  against  tbiny-iLi.  During 
tills  adniinistratiuQ  we  find  by  the  jour- 
uals  mentioning  the  tellers  upon  the 
different  divisiuos,  that  three  of  the  most 
furwanl  and  constant  supporters  of  every 
CDTernincnt  queelioa  were  Mr.  Muok 
Mason,  3Ir.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Filzcibboa; 
and  the  truthorfalaityof  the  propuait inns 
little  availed,  provided  it  were  madu  a 
government  question.  Thus,  lieRidea  the 
instiinL-es  aln^dy  adduced,  we  find  upon 
ihc  journals  \6  vol.  iii.)  the  following; 
resolution  ncgativeil  on  tlie  8lh  of  Mareh, 
I7ftJ:  "That  it  be  resolveii,  that  the 
offlec  of  a  eommii«iuner  of  his  majesty's 
revenue  would  be  better  executed  by  a 
giersun  resident  in  this  kiiiBilora,  than  by 
an  abFeulee."  During  this  sessiun  of 
ViVi,  divil  Dr.  Lucas,  whom,  from  his 
first  eottancc  into  pulilical  life,  no  pro- 
luisies  or  offeis  could  s^luce  from  untain- 
ted palrioiism.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
erected  his  statue  in  the  exchange.  The 
remainderof  Lord  Townsbcnd's  adminis- 
ition  gassed  over  without  any  notable 
'ident.  No  legisla^ve  measure  wai 
adopted  cither  for  or  against  the  Catholics, 
but  bis  lordship  eould  not  retire  from 
B  situation  wliicb  he  had  held  in  Ireland 
for  Bveyears  without  giving  some  proof  of 
'  'i  ■tiochment  tu  the  Protestant  religion. 
A  pmvi«ioD  hod  been  made  by  tbe  8th 
of  Aiiiic.  that  every  Popish  prieit  who 
should  liecome  PrutestanI,  and  be  ap- 
proved of  as  a  convert,  should  have  'C30 
-.'early  fur  his  maintenanee,  until  pro- 
^ideilfor  by  some  ccclcsiastieal  prefer- 
nent  beyond  that  amount.  But  by  an 
icl  of  this  session  it  was  retitcd.  that  it 
had  bccu  found  by  experience  that  the 
funucr  act  hud  uot  answered  (he  purposes 
inleihled.  fmrially  a$  Iht  pruFisioa  made 
as  aforesaid  /vr  turh  Pupith  pritsti  is  at 
M  rrmd  a  iajKdiBl  mcounitituirHt  far 
riifiith  priiJti  to  Ueonit  ciairvrls:  it  was 
therefore  enacted  that  MO  sliould  in 
future  bealluwed  annually,  in  lieu  of  .C3(^ 
,'ery  Popish  priest  converted.  The 
iplieation  of  (liese  allowances  up  to 
icighi  of  the  most  proselytizing  zeal 
I  mil  interfere  with  tlie  civil  list  of 
peiirionrrs.  as  these  spiritual  dnuaart  were 
til  be  Icvieil  on  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
di*irict  wherein  tlic  convert  last  resided, 
'liicse  additional  pittances  of  .£10  were 
called  by  Ibrlrisli  roamAenirtjoldtii  drapt. 
Tliey  were  not  fouiul  more  efflcaciuui 
the  funtwr  prescription. 
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This  act  for  the    encoaraprcment    of 
coDTerts  to  the  Froteataiit  religion  was 
also,  in  some  measure,  deemed  necessary 
to  comiterbalancc  the  effects  of  another 
act  made  in  the  same  session,  supposed  to 
he  very  fayourahle  to  the  Catholics,  and 
which  in  times  of  less  liberality  had  been 
repeatedly  thrown  out  of  Parliament,  as 
tending  to  encourage  Popery  to  the  detri- 
ment   and  prejudice  of    the  Protestant 
rdigion'.    Tlits  was  An  Act  to  Encourage 
the  iltclaiming  of  UnproJitaUe  Bogs,  and  re- 
cites that  there  were  large  tracts  of  deep 
DOgs  in  several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
which  in  their  then  state  were  not  only 
unprofitable,  but  by  their  damps  rendered 
the  air  unwholsome;   and  it  had   been 
found  by  experience  that  sucli  bogs  were 
capable  of  improrement,  and  of  being 
coQTerted  into  arable  or  pasture  land,  if 
encouragement  were  giren  to  tlie  lower 
class  of  people  to  apply  their  industry  to 
the  reclaiming  of    them.     It    therefore 
enacted,   that  notwithstanding  the  laws 
then  in  force,  any  Catholic  might  be  at 
liberty  to  take  a  lease  of  fifty  plantation 
aires  of  such  bog,  and  one  half  an  acre 
uf  arable  land  adjoining  thereto,  as  a  site 
fur  a  house,  or  for  the  ixirpose  of  deWing 
fur  gravel  or  limestone,  for  manure,  at 
4uch  rent  as  should  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  of  tlie  soil,  as 
also  from  ecclesiastical  or  otlier  bodies 
corporate ;  and  for  furtlier  encouragement, 
the  tenant  was  to  be  free  for  the  first 
•even  years  from  all  tithes  and  cesses ; 
but  it  was  provided,  that  if  half  of  the 
bog  demised  were  not  reclaimed  at  the 
end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  lease  should 
be  void  ;  and  no  b«)g  was  to  be  c()nsidere<l 
unprofitable,  unless  the  depth  of  it  from 
the  surface,  when  reclaimed,  were  four 
feet  at  least ;   and   no  person  was  to  Ix; 
entitle<l  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  unless 
he  reclaimed  ten  plantation  acres;  and 
the  act  was   not   to  extend   to   any  bog 
\iitlun  one  mile  of  a  city  or  market  town. 

The  provisions  of  this  av-t  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  than  any  laboured  dinqiiisition 
co;.ld  do  of  the  dejiressed  condition  of  the 
Catholics  of  that  day,  and  of  the  manner 
in  wliich  thtry  were  ro«;arded  by  the 
C'jioniftts — **l*atriots"  and  all. 

Lt^nl  Town.shend*s  administration  was 
drawing  to  a  close;  and  he  had  done  his 
llritish  errand  well.  No  viieroy  had  yet 
j*nt'L*ede<l  in  establishing  in  In^land  such 
l>ri>ri)und  demoraliziition  and  del)asemcnt. 

i  !;e  lianeful  example  of  the  chief 
governor's  niarahalling  the  ranks  of  l*ar- 
hjunent  encouraged  the  already  toodce]»ly 
ni'iie-I  ]>rincipal  of  flespotism  tiiroughout 
ih.'  nation.  Not  only  the  groat  lords  and 
ri:al  owners  of  land  exerci&ed  in  general 


a  most  ferocious  rule  over  their  inferiors, 
but  that  obnoxious  race  of  self-created 
gentlemen  whose  consequence  and  virtue 
consisted  in  not  being  Papists,  and  whose 
loyalty  was  mere  lust  for  persecuting 
and  oppressing  them,  wen.>  uncontrollable 
in  their  petty  tyranny.  Kven  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  l)eing 
resolved  to  pardon  a  Catholic  gentleman 
unjustly  found  guilty,  he  withdrew  the 
hand  of  mercy,  with  this  reflection :  '•  I 
see  them  resolved  upon  his  blood,  (to  he 
may  as  well  go  now." 

In  his  farewell  speech  to  Parliament, 
this  able  British  agent  sarcastically  com- 
plimented the  miserable  crew,  over  whom 
he  had  so  often  shaken  his  whip — ''I 
have  upon  every  occasion  endeavoured,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  promote  the 
public  service,  and  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  in  now  repeating  to  you  my 
acknowledgcments/or  the  very  honourable 
manner  in  which  (after  a  residence  of 
near  five  years  amongst  you)  you  have 
declared  your  entire  approbation  of  my 
conduct.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  always 
entertain  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  your 
welfare,  and  shall  make  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  your  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  his  royal  jHirson  and 
government. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  acquiesce 
in  the  cruel  judgment  passed  upon  tho 
Irish  Parliament  by  the  worthy  Dr.  Camp- 
bell,* at  the  moment  when  Lord  Towns- 
bend  retired,  and  gave  place  to  his 
successor.  Lord  Ilarcourt — *'  Lord  liar- 
court  thtn  found  the  Parliament  of  Irelana 
as  ohscijuious  as  that  of  Great  Britain."  It 
would  \Hi  imposjiible  to  use  a  stronger 
expression. 

When  Lord  Ilarcourt  assumed  the 
government,  in  Octolxjr,  1772,  he  had 
little  to  do  but  to  continue  the  system  which 
his  predecessor  ha<l  with  so  nmch  i>er- 
soverance,  dilliculty,  and  charge  to  tho 
finance,  re|/ularly  established,  acconling 
to  his  instructions  from  the  liritisli 
cabinet.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give 
continuance  and  stability  to  the  new 
J'Jni/iish  interest,  which  had  been  raised 
upon  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Irish 
oligarchy,  as  Lord  Clive  observed,  a  man 
was  chosen  of  amiable  character,  easy 
disposition,  and  of  no  other  ambition  than 
to  move  by  the  direction,  and  thus  ac- 
quire  the  approbation  of,  his  imniedialo 
employers.  With  the  active  labour  of 
otiice,  he  considered  that  he  also  thn»w 
the  burden  of    responsibility  upon    the 

♦  "  riiilosopliiral  Purvey  of  the  South  of  Ireland.** 
ThU  is  tl>e  work  of  an  lion«-i<t  and  liberal  u»an, 
thdiiirh  uot  8u  valuable  as  the  Tour  of  Arthur 
Youn;,'. 
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■ecrctary.  He  had  been  nearly  twelye 
months  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
before  he  met  the  Parliament,  on  the  12th 
of  Oirtober,  1773. 

The  first  stand  made  by  the  Patriots 
was  upon  an  alarm  at  the  intention  of 
Government,  in  laying  the  public  accounts 
before  the  IIousc,  to  hold  back  some  of 
the  documents  which  would  too  palpably 
bring  to  light  the  means  used  by  the  last 
Ticeroy  for  insuring  a  majority  to  do  the 
hiw/a  business.  After  the  House  had  or- 
dered the  different  accounts  and  estimates 
to  be  laid  before  it,  an  amendment  was 
proposed  to  add  these  words :  **  As  far  as 
there  are  materials  for  that  pur]>ose.  A 
division  took  place,  and  the  amendment 
was  carried  by  88  against  52.  Thus  it 
was  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  clerks,  or 
rather  of  the  Government,  to  bring  for« 
ward  or  hold  back  what  materials  they 
chose. 

Lord  Harcourt*s  administration  is  re- 
markable for  the  first  proposal  to  impose 
an  absentee-tax  on  non-resident  Irish 
landlords.  This  proposal  came  from  the 
crown ;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  tax 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  should  lie 
laid  on  the  nett  rental  of  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  to  be  paid  by  all  persons  who 
sliould  not  reside  in  that  kingdom  for  six 
months  in  each  year,  from  Christmas. 
177.'},  to  Christmas,  177r>.  The  proi)osal 
being  against  the  interest  of  England, 
was  evidently  not  sincere  on  the  part  of 
Government:  all  officials  wore  left  at 
perfect  liberty  to  support  it  or  not: 
the  interest  of  the  great  landlords  was 
against  it ;  and  the  only  Wonder  was  that 
it  was  defeate<l  by  so  small  a  majority, 
122  against  102. 

But  we  have  now  arrive«l  at  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  world  from  which  many 
things  in  modern  history  take  their  de- 
parture. It  has  lH.H.>n  thought  needful  to 
go  into  some  detail  to  show  tlie  miserable 
and  abject  condition  of  Ireland  at  this 
precise  jHTiod,  in  order  to  make  more 
apparent  the  wonderful  chanfje  soon  ]>ro- 
du«;od  l»y  the  reflection  and  reverberaiion 
of  the  great  American  revolution. 


CIIAITER   XVII. 

1774 — 1777. 

Amcricnn  nfTairti. — ('omp.nrison  Itctworn  Ireland  and 
the  (.'••loni«;!*. — ('ontnvion  of  AiiitMir-in  opinions  In 
Ireland — I'nitry  monnnrf  of  riMicf  to  ratlinlics. — 
Con^noM  at  IMiiliMti'lpiiiu. — AddroA  <'f  :  (in^rrfM 
to  Ireland. — rncoura;;(;u)tM)t  to  Fi^hori.  h. — 10"0 
"nnni'd  nop^ttlatur*.'" — Finunii.il  diMri".?.. — First 
Octennial  Parliitment  dii>5olv<>d. — (Irutinn. — I^'d 
BuckiiigliAui,  Vioeruy. — Succcsms  of  ihu  Auieri- 
cant. 

The  American  ''Stamp  Act**  had  been 
passed  in  XlGo^  just  while  the  Irish  Par- 


liament was  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle 
for  limited  Parliaments  and  against  the 
pension  list.    The  next  year  the  Stamp 
Act   had  been  repealed,  but  had   been 
soon  followed  by  the  attempt  to  impose 
"  port  duties."    The  steady  organized  re- 
sistance of  the  Americans  had  caused  the 
British  ministry  to  relinquish  these  port 
duties  also,  except  the  duty  on  tea,  in  the 
year  1770.     The  question  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  colonics  being 
thus  reduced  to  a  matter  of  threepence 
per  pound  on  tea,  the  colonists  being  once 
arouscii,  having  laid  down  the  principle, 
"No   taxation    without  representation," 
would  not  pay  that  threepence.    A  year 
after  Lord  Harcourt  came  to  Irehmd  as 
viceroy,  the  jteople  of  Boston  emptied  a 
cargo  of  taxeil  tea  into  the  harbour  of  that 
port ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
vear,  1774,  Edmund  Burke  nuuleoneof 
his   first   celehrate<l  s})eechet,  in  favour 
of  a  rei)eal  of  the  tea  duty,  in  the  British 
Parliament.    The  motion  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  member  for  Rye,  but  failed, 
though  it  was  supported  by  the  eloquence 
of  Burke;  and  the  House,  we  arc  told, 
was  very  much  amused  and  delighted  by 
the  ingenious  declamation  of  that  extra- 
onlinary  orator,  while   he  eulogized  his 
friend,  Lrord  I^)ckingham  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  ridiculed  in  liis  peculiar  style 
the  present  cabinet — '*  An  administration 
80   checkered  and  speckled,  a  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsi- 
cally dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  \'ariously 
inlaid,  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic, 
such  a  tcs;»ellated  pavement  without  ce- 
ment, here  a  bit  of   black  stone,  there  > 
bit  of  white,"  etc.    But  though  there  wa 
much  laughter  and  cheering,  the  motic 
to  repeal  the  tea  duty  was  lost  on  a  div 
sion  of   184   against  51.      If   it   l)e  ai 
comfort  to  us,  the  f Jict  is  certain  that  t 
British  Parliament  of  that  day  was  fu 
as  servile  as   the  Irish,  and  very  mi 
more  stupid. 

It  was  evident  that  the  last  resor* 
war  had   nearly  arrived;   an<l   the   ^ 
strong  analogies  which   existed  bet> 
the    American    colonies    and    the 
colony  were  quite  sulficient  to  oec 
in  the  latter  country  not  <mly  an  in 
interest,  but  a  deep  sympathy  also  j 
American  struggle.    The  8itnatit)n  < 
two  eountries  was   not  indeed   prt 
alike.    The  North  American  coloni 
ha<l  never  pretended  to  Ix?  a  kingc? 
tlie  English   colony  in  Ireland  dii.' 
land  was   not  taxed  absolutely  ^ 
representation,   although   the  de 
]H)sit:(m  of  her  Parliament,  undc 
ing*s  Law,  made  her  representati 
illusory  for  any  efiicicnt  securi 
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American  colonistt  were  then  about  three 
miilions  in  number ;  the  Irish,  only  half 
t  million — for  the  two  millions  of  Catho- 
lics were  not  counted  as  members  of  the 
body  politic.  Ireland  was  within  easy 
reach  and  striking  distance  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  America  was  divided 
from  her  by  three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean — no  trifling  advantage  in  the  days 
when  Bteam  naTigation  was  not.  Above 
all,  America  had  this  one  great  and  signal 
advantage  over  Ireland,  tluit  the  colonists, 
thouf^  of  different  religions, were  all  equal 
before  the  law,  and  felt  themselves  equally 
concerned  in  the  common  interest.  They 
were  also  all  armed  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  while  in  Ireland  the 
penal  laws  had  effectually  disarmed  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 

There  was,  however,  quite  sufficient 
resemblance  between  the  cases  of  the  two 
omntriei  to  disquiet  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration very  considerably.  The 
minister,  therefore,  wisely,  though  si- 
kotly,  instructed  the  lord-lieutciuint  to 
endeavour  by  all  means  to  soothe  and 
tngage  the  affections  of  the  Catholics  by 
gradual  relaxations  of  the  rigorous  co<le 
uf  penalties,  pains,  and  disabilities,  under 
vhich  they  had  so  long  and  so  patiently 
nffereiL  As  early,  therefore,  in  the 
MSiion  as  the  10th  of  November,  1773,* 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  heads  of 
a  bill  to  secure  the  repayment  of  money 
tlut  should  be  really  lent  and  advanced 
\>y  Papists  to  Pnrtcstants  on  mortgiijjcs 
of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  ; 
and  that  it  mi«;ht  be  undcT8to«)d  to  l^c  a 
Goveniment  measure  of  jrrace,  Mr.  Mason, 
Sir  Luciait  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  LanKri>ho, 
pTi'ai  and  determined  supjwrters  of 
(ii)vcrnment,  were  ordered  to  bring  it  in. t 
On  tile  preceding  day  leave  had  been  jriven 
to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  enable 
Papiiits.  upon  certain  terms  and  provisoes, 
to  t:iko  leases  of  lives,  of  lands,  tenements, 
and  heretlitaments;  but  neither  one! 
or  the  other  of  these  bills  at  that  time 
Iinic«^*ilcd.  The  Irish  antipathies  to 
i*uj»cry.  and  the  reluctance  of  most  men 
in  plai:e  or  {Mwer  in  Ireland  to  do  justice 
to  the  Catholics,  deterretl  the  easy 
mind  of  Lord  Ilarcourt  from  pusliing 
forward  what  they  persua^ied  him 
w<)uld  create  difficulties  and  dis- 
t:(rbances  in  Parliament,  and  inter- 
nij)t  tliat  easy  and  quiet  majority  which 
(Government  then  eujoye*!,  and  which  he 
had  it  strongly  in  command  to  keep  up 
liy  all  possible  and  prudent  means.  Al- 
though the  minagers  of  the  Enfjlixh 
interest  in  Ireland  (this  lord -lieutenant 
*  9  Com.  Joum.,  p.  3S.  t  Ibid.,  p.  27. 


was  but  their  passive  tool)  liad  blasted 
these  two  scions  of  indulgence  in  their 
first  shoot,  yet  the  British  ministry  sent 
over  positive  and  uncontrollable  orders 
that  some  act  of  the  legislature  should 
positively  bo  passed  in  that  session,  of  a 
soothing  and  conciliatory  tendency  to  the 
Catholics,  well  imagining  that  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic  would  not  prevent  the  in- 
fection of  political  discontent  in  persons 
equally  suffering  a  deprivation  of  that 
nutriment  and  support  which  their  con- 
stitution required  for  the  preservation  of 
their  existence.      On  the  oth  of  March, 
1774,  therefore,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty's  subjects, 
of  wliatever  persuasion,  to  testify  their 
allegiance  to  him ;    and  as  the  bill  re- 
mitted no  part  of  the  then  existing  code 
of  severity,  but  accorded  merely  a  per- 
mission to  the   Catholics  of  expressing 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  which 
before    they    had    not,    it    passed   both 
Houses  without  obstruction  or  opposition. 
Of  this  measure,  paltry  as  it  was,  and 
even  insulting,  when  coupled  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  bills  to  allow  Catholics  to 
take  mortgages  or  leases,  Mr.  Plowden 
olwerves — "  It  gratified  the  Catholics,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  fonnal  recognition 
tliat  they  were  subjects,  and  to  this  re- 
cognition they  looked  up  as  to  the  corner- 
stone of  their  future  emancipation.*' 

It  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  reader 
that  wliatever  miserable  indulgences, 
tolerations,  or  connivances  were  extended 
to  the  Catholics  duriu;;  all  the  era  of  the 
jKjnal  laws,  were  carefully  calculated  lo 
prevent  them  from  getting  any  hold  u;i  )ii 
the  land.  Thus  they  were  now  i>erniilted 
to  testify  allej^iance  if  they  chose,  but 
could  in  no  case  take  a  mori;ia';e  on  real 
estate,  because  mortgages  are  often  fore- 
closed, and  the  mortgagee  l>econies  en- 
titled to  the  land.  They  mij^ht  attend 
mass,  but  could  by  no  means  be  allowed 
to  have  a  lease  for  lives.  .Mr.  Buriic,  in 
a  letter  written  in  177,'!.*  ascribes  this 
policy  not  so  much  to  tiie  greisdy  deter- 
mination of  Protestants  to  own  all  the 
Wealth  of  the  kingdom  as  to  mere 
arrogance  and  insolence.  He  bavs, 
*•  From  wliat  I  have  observed,  it  is  pride, 
arrogance,  a  bpirit  of  domiiiaiion,  and  not 
a  i)i;;«)ted  s;).rit  of  religion,  that  lias 
caused  and  ke[)t  up  those  oppressive 
statutes.  1  am  sure  I  have  known  those, 
who  have  o[ipresse<l  Papists  in  their  civil 
rights,  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in 
their  relijjious  ceremonies ;  and  who 
wished  them  to  continue,  in  order  to 
furnish  pretences  for  oppression  ;  and  who 
never  saw  a  man  by  conforming  escax)0 
*  Letter  to  an  Irikh  I'ocr. 
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out  of  their  power,  but  wilh  grudging  and 
tegrt't.  I  have  knowa  men,  to  whom  I 
am  nut  uncharil&bic  iu  saying,  though 
tbey  ttTD  deml,  that  Ihey  would  becoma 
i>apl9tg  ID  order  to  oppre^l  ProteitAnls, 
If  being  pToteatmts  it  vat  cot  in  their 
power  to  oppress  Papi»t»."  But  who- 
Boefor  has  leiui  the  DBrrative  uf  evcaut 
down  to  the  time  at  which  wo  aro  now 
brrived,  will  scarcely  resist  tlie  ijoncluiiun 
tbat  Ibc  controlling  iilca  in  all  the  policy 
of  the  Aeccndencj  was  simple  greedineBS. 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  with  America 
Was  vt^ty  fast  approaching  the  arbltre- 
iiiciit  of  war.  Tbe  first  general  Congress 
hnd  beeu  ojioiied  in  Philadelphia  on  ibe 
4lli  of  September,  1771,  All  eyes  in  Ire- 
land were  turned  to  this  impending 
struggle,  and  the  obvious  eommimity  of 
interest  which  Ireland  bad  with  those 
Transatlantic  colonics,  mado  tbeir  case 
the  theme  of  conversation  in  private 
circlos,  OS  well  as  of  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  attention  of  the  country  was 
atill  more  etrougly  aroused  when  tbe  Con- 
tinental Congress,  amongst  other  forcible 
addresses  issued  at  this  lime,  directed  one 
to  the  "  People  ol  Ireland." 

'*  Wc  arc  desirous  of  the  good  opinion 
Of  the  virtuous  and  humane.  Wo  are  pe- 
culiarly desiroui  of  furnishing  you  wilh 
the  true  sUlc  of  our  inotivts  and  objects ; 
the  bellcr  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  our 
conduct  with  accurney  and  determine  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  with  impar- 
tiality and  precision.  Your  Parliament 
had  dune  us  no  wrong.  You  had  ever 
been  friendly  to  tlie  rigbta  of  mankind ; 
And  wc  acknowledge  witli  pleasure  and 
(latitude  that  your  nation  has  produced 
patriots  wbu  hare  nobly  dislinguislieil 
tbumxelves  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  America."  In  fact,  most  of  the  lend- 
ing members  uf  tho  opposition  in  both 
countries  (who  afterwards  composed  that 
admiDistration  which  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war)  opposed  tho  war  upon 
principle;  they  iuveiglicd  against  the 
unconstitutional  exactions  of  tho  ministry, 
and  in  their  debates  went  very  little  abort 
of  formally  justifying  the  American  rr 
iu'lliun.  The  analogy  between  Amurii 
and  Ireland  was  too  close  to  pus  imnu- 
ticed ;  and  tbe  defection  of  the  American 
coloaiei  produced  strong  efFeuls  upon 
Ireland.  'Die  ciportalioa  of  Irish  linen 
for  America  had  been  very  considerable ; 
but  now  this  Krcat  source  of  national 
wealth  was  totally  shut  up,  by  an  c 
ordinary  stretch  of  prerogative.  Under 
the  pretext  of  preventing  the  Amcrii'ans 
Irom  beingsupplied  with  provisiuna  from 
this  country,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the 
djiortatioa  cf  provisions   Irom  Ireland, 


which  in  prejudicing  that  kingdom,  served 
only  to  favour  the  adventures  of  Brilisb 
contractors.  This  embargo,  combioed 
with  other  causes,  which  were  inTariabte 
and  permanent,  produced  the  most  melwf 
choly  effects.  Wool  and  block  cattle  fell 
considerably  in  value,  as  did  also  land  t 
and  rents  in  many  places  cuuld  scarcely' 
be  collected,  so  much  was  public  credit 
essentially  injured.  In  short,  it  waa 
again  juUgcl  necessary,  in  presence  of 
these  exciting  c|uestions  uf  America,  "(■> 
do  something  lor  poor  Ireland,"  as  thft 
phrase  then  ran. 
The  nature  of  the  benefit,  however,  waa 
be  considered,  and  nothinn  could  seem 
better  adopted  than  a  doiiatiuo,  whicb 
would  be  an  advantage  instead  of  a  Iom 
to  the  River.  It  waa  not  itself  very  con- 
alderable,  but  it  might  be  considered  as  ft 
beginning ;  and  small  benefits  carry 
weight  with  those  who  have  not  been 
habituated  to  great  favours.  It  had  been 
shown  to  the  British  Parliament,  that  tho 
enports  from  England  to  Ireland  amouu' 
ted  then  to  £:!. 400,000  annually;  beside* 
the  latter  supported  a  large  atondiutr 
army,  at  all  times  ready  for  iho  defenca 
of  the  former ;  and  immenae  sums  of  her 
reaily  cash  were  (pent  in  Englaiid  by 
lier  numerous  absentees,  peusionen,  and 
|ilacemen ;  yet  by  oppressive  restrictiona 
in  traile,  Ireland  was  cut  off  from  tba 
benefit  of  her  great  natural  staple  com- 
modity, as  welt  as  excluded  from  tlw 
advantage  that  she  might  derive  from  the 
peculiarity  of  her  situation. 

The  British  miniater.  on  the  11th  of 

October,  1775,  moved  for  a  committee  of 

the  whole  House  In  consider  the  eneour* 

jmenl  i.ropet  to  bo  given  to  tho  fisher- 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.*     Thia 

ention   to  Ireland   waa  Reoerilly  ap- 

proved  of,  and  after  some  couvergBtion  on 

the  hardships  that  country  suffered,  it 

was  proposed  by  Mr.   Burke  to  extend 

the  motion,  by  adding  the  words  "trade 

and  commerce;"  and  thereby  aCord  an 

opportunity   to    grant    such   relief    and 

indulgence  in  those  exports,  as  might  be 

done  without  prejudice  to  Great  Britain. 

The  minisier  objected  to  this ;  huwbver, 

•  An  EnglUh  mlnlnu  wu  tt-nyi  obll^d  ts  b« 

Ibc  cnmuniEnntiit  nf  Ilw  Iriib  SilMrin.    It  wM 
IntbenigTiaf  WlUun  Iha  TUnl  Ibn  OBtiin  flili- 


ot  Englud,  pmsntad  monnif  nt  pclUtou  to  Pirik»- 
msnL  BUiUDe  thil  tbay  nffared  "  Imm  IrtlMOd  bf 
tbe  Iclib  eUchlng  buitaii  u  Wntiivi  lad  Wu- 
Inrd  \  mil  Kikdliif  tbcm  ts  Iba  Stnlu.  tad  llarabv 
fontlnllbiK  Hnd  iiiIiiIbb  Itn  pttlUBnm*  muksti. 
TbtK  tmpudaEit  flabeniMn  bad,  u  HntdUsaa  asm 
iho  Aard  IM  gl  hkMv  mvUM  wbkbwmmwia  te 

tuilDts,  g,  U». 
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tbe  eommittee  in  iU  progreM  gnntcd 
KTenl  bountiet  to  the  ihips  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  their  encourage- 
ment in  pitMecuting  the  Newfoundland 
iiabery;  and  it  waa  further  resolved  in 
faruor  of  Irdand,  that  it  should  be  lawful 
to  export  from  thence  dothef  and  ac- 
eoatrementa  for  such  regiments  on  the 
Irish  estabUahment  as  were  employed 
iliroad:  and,  also,  that  a  bounty  of  five 
ahilliDgs  per  barrel  should  be  allowed  on 
all  flax  sMds  imported  into  Ireland.  This 
last  rttolution  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
ztUb  that  were  apprehended  thete,  from 
the  cottinic  off  their  great  American 
KMiroe  of  supply  in  that  article.  AiiothiT 
molation  waa  also  passed,  by  which  Ire- 
land waa  allowed  to  export  provisiuns, 
iKwks,  lines,  nets,  and  tools  for  the 
implenients  of  the  fishery.  The  com- 
mittee also  agreed  to  the  granting  of 
booDties  for  encouraging  the  whale  fish- 
cry  in  those  seas  that  were  to  the  south- 
vaid  of  Greenland  and  Oavis's  Straits 
fidieries:  and,  upon  the  same  principle, 
took  off  the  duties  that  were  payable  upon 
the  importation  of  oil,  blubber,  and  bone, 
from  Newfoandland,  etc.  They  also  took 
4ff  the  duty  that  was  payable  upon  the 
importation  of  seal  skins. 

A  part  of  the  policy  of  this  petty 
mnsure  waa  to  give  to  Ireland  some 
pjftion  of  the  benefits  of  which  the  war 
voold  deprire  America.  Mr.  Burke,  on 
tliis  occasion,  while  ho  tiianked  Lord 
North  for  the  trifling  boon  to  his  country, 
iOi>k  occasion  to  say  *'that  however 
■irjiirous  he  miglit  be  to  promote  any 
!--heme  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland 
h«  would  be  much  better  pleased  tliat  the 
kvnefits  thus  held  out  should  never  Ik; 
realized,  than  that  Ireland  should  profit 
at  ihe  expense  of  a  country  which  was,  if 
pi'ssible,  more  oppressed  than  herself." 

But,  strong  as  was  the  sympatliy 
>jetween  Ireland  and  America,  and 
earnestly  as  the  mass  of  the  people — both 
C-aiholic  and  Protestant — wished  success 
to  the  patriotic  colonists,  the  Government 
was  determined  to  place  tlie  two  oppressed 
countries  as  far  as  possible  in  a  position 
of,  at  least,  apparent  antagoiii$im.  With 
this  view.  Lord  Harcourt,  in  ihc  year  177r> 
—juitt  as  hostilities  had  commenced  at 
Li.  xington — demanded  the  services  of  four 
ihiHisand  men,  out  of  the  twelve  thousand 
vhieh  then  constituted  the  effective  force 
(»f  rejrular  tnxips  iii  Irchiml,  to  be  dis- 
jKit^lied  to  America,  for  duty  there.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant  said  it 
wa4  his  gracious  Majesty's  intention  to 
liupply  the  place  of  the  four  thousand 
men  with  foreign  Protestant  soldiers— in 
bhort,  with  Uessians.    The  Court  party, 


which  was  now,  on  most  questions,  irre- 
sistible (though  there  were  reserved  ques- 
tions, as  the  origination  of  money-bills), 
carried  the  measure  for  granting  the  four 
thousand  men,  on  the  terms  that  they 
should  not  be  a  charge  to  the  Irish  revenue 
while  serving  abroad.  There  was  much 
objection  made  by  the  Patriots,  to  sending 
these  troops  **  to  cut  the  throats  of  tho 
Americans;"  and  there  were  many  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  respect  towards 
the  colonists,  in  the  course  of  the  debate ; 
but  the  measure  was  carried.  Mr.  Flood, 
indeed,  whose  conduct  is  not  clear  of  the 
imputation  of  corruption,  voted  to  send 
the  four  thousand  men  **  as  armed  negotia- 
tors'* — such  was  his  cold  ami  cruel  ex- 
pression.* 

But  although  the  Irish  Parliament  gave 
these  troops,  it  would  not  accept  the  Iles- 
sians.  Much  to  the  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment of  Government,  the  second 
proposition  for  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  that  kingdom  was  negatived  by 
nearly  as  large  a  majority  as  the  first  was 
carrie<l;  namely,  by  106  against  68. 
The  House,  accordingly,  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  his  excellency,  expressive  of  their 
sense  and  resolution  upon  this  subject, 
and  stating  "tluit,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government,  his  majesty's  loyal 
people  of  Ireland  may  be  able  so  to  exert 
themselves  as  to  make  such  aid  at  this 
juncture  unnecessary."  This  conduct  of 
the  Irish  Commons  is  of  singular  im- 
portance in  the  History  of  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  it  was  the  first  patriotic  step 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
towards  attaining  that  state  of  civil 
liberty  which  was  obtained  by  the  nation 
in  what  Mr.  Burke  called  •*  their  revolu- 
tion of  1782."  In  truth,  the  address  to 
Lord  Harcourt,  in  which  the  Icgislaturo 
promised  for  the  people  that  they  would 
tjcert  themselves^  and  make  foreign  soldiers 
unnecessary,  already  distinctly  forc- 
shadoweil  the  volunteering. 

When  the  four  thousanil  troops  were 
designated  for  this  American  service,  an 

•  In  the  tremendous  phlllipic  pronounced  by 
Grattan  against  Flood,  in  178J,  tie.  thus  denls  with 
Mr.  Flood's  vote  of  177.3 :  "  With  rojfurd  to  tho  lib- 
vrtifs  uf  America,  which  were  inseparable  from  ours, 
I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  been  an 
f'ucmy  decided  and  unreserved ;  and  tliut  ho  voted 
acainst  her  liberty,  and  voted,  moreover,  for  an  ad- 
dress to  send  four  thouHand  Irish  troops  to  cut  tho 
thrr>at8  of  tlio  Americans;  that  he  called  these 
butchers  'anncd  negotiators;*  and  stood,  with  « 
metaphor  in  his  moutli  and  a  bribe  in  his  pocket,  a 
cli.inipion  against  tho  rightH  uf  Ainerira,  \\w  only 
hu|»(;  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  nfuge  of  tho  liliertifs 
uf  mankind."— (Select  25pccciiv!i  of  Urattan,  Duffy's 
edition,  p.  101.) 

The  allusion  to  the  "bribe"  meant  that  Flood 
had  lately  accepted  an  oflice  under  Lord  llarcoun's 
administration. 
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i>rd(.'i] : 


tht-  l':iirl  of  Ultliigliani,  Hnaiiit:  iliiit  ili 
iVKiiiii'iit  ill  whii'li  lie  RorvLiI  waa  [Icatinctl 
tu  act  ni^nst  the  ciilonii'^  lliuu(;1it  it  in- 
coiuistcnt  with  hiachiTactvr  and  unbui-uni- 
Idj;  biit  dignity  to  (mfurw  luvaiurcs  with 
liii  swiinl  wliich  Im  Iioi)  uiiDJiiiiiiud  in  liis 
IceinUtitv  i-uiBU'liy.  lie  tlH'njiore  wrote 
ft  k-tUT  to  lliu  Sivrutsry  at  War,  pcniffn- 
inti  Ilia  cunmuiiHl  in  ilu-  Drmy,  and  itaiinii 
]uii  rviiMiiiii  fur  it.  Tin*  ciiiului't  icnilcrvil 
tliui  iioMutiiuu  cxtivnu-ly  ixiimlnr,  imil  tin- 
city  uf  IJubltii,  al  tlu'  MiibtuuiiKT  qiinrti-r 
anM'iiilily,  vuinl  iniMic  thanka  tu  I^inl 
ElUiiKlian),  "furhuTing,  niii«Ut«ntly  with 
tlic  [irlttL-ipIi-a  uf  a  true  KticliMimnn, 
TefufLil  to  draw  liin  ti«<ird  a^'aliist  Ihi.- 
litVs  iiiiil  lilN.-tlii'ii  uf  Lis  fi-lluw-sulijccli 
in  Aiiifrii'a."  Kikiu  nfivr,  nn  mlilri's*  ul 
thaiiki.  ill  fuller  tk-rma,  won  jin-wnlcil  l» 
hiui  fTiiiu  tfau  gnilil  uf  inorL-lianlii  lit 
Dulitin:  lliu  latii-r  bImi  giniii'utc  1  an 
Bililri'ii  (if  tliaiilcs  to  tliL'  K'vi'nil  iH.'Ora, 
-wlui  (n*  tlK.v  uiid)  "ill  Kii|>iN>rt  of  ilie 
conalitutluii,  ami  iu  u[i]Ki«iiiuu  tu  a  wi-nk 
and  wickvil  ailniiuihtnitiun,  iirutcftvil 
aiiaiiul  tlio  AniiTii-un  ltL'^t^:li1l)Il•;  BIIIi." 
Tliii  ail<lrci>,  with  iiw  i>L-vi>r;il  miswi-n  of 
thu  liinN  III  wliDiii  it  wuD  ]>n.>H.'ntiil, 
l^lm.'a^(.1lal  tliat  llinciillllu  publii' iKiin'm, 
aud  iirmlui'iMl  a  vi.>ry  «lnHi){  n-iiiiiitiun 
tlinHipliuui  lilt'  natiuD.  Bui  on  tlic  other 
hand,  wc  lliul  Ihnt  great  Irish  Whi-:. 
Lurd  Unwiliiii,  aflerwarili  Lurd  Miiirn. 
•errinij;  ii'flluiisly  in  America  a>;iiiiist  tlic 
rebel*;  and  It  )>>  nut  witlinnt  u  Ici'liii);  uf 
■home  llmt  lri<)uiu-n  can  crcr  nwl  im 
tliat  MiQi!  list  tlM  iiaiiuv  uf  Lunl  Ivlwunl 
i1tz!n-rah1. 

Tlu.-  rt'iiiaiiflcr  of  Lunl  llan.'unrt'« 
adiniDixtration  vat  lui^tiiiicJ  muinly  with 

iKiHiatiU'iitnry  ituiiIiIiii  almut  luuiu'}'  billK. 
Ivadx  lit  ft  I'ill  wen-  Kiit  to  l':ti)-ln:i.]. 
t:Tiintiii<r  crluin  iliilic*  fur  tin-  piilplii- 
MTvii'u.  Tlu-  bill  v»*  alleriil  by  ilie 
l>rir,v  l'iiun>-il,  uiid  wlieii  ft  eniUk;  luck  it 
wun  n-jci'tiil  1111  tluil  oxi>n.i>A<  pmiina. 
Till-  I'atriiilic  imriy,  lltun,  tlnilin^  thi-ni- 
M'lvcs  fiiiiin'rlc.l  (III  tlii-»i'  tliiaiu'iiil  (|Ui»<- 

■idc  of'llic  Il.>iiM-.  ili^milm-.!  tu  trv'thc:r 
t<lr.'U','lli  ujinii  :i  til  .linn  fur  an  adilLV^t  tu 
till'  iiiii^'.  Ktltin'.;  forth  tu  (-nti'lid  aiul 
htriiiirij;  ti'riin  lliv  iiiilia[iiiy  Rlali-  of  thi 
nation.  Tliis  mniiiui  was  lua  U'  twu  day* 
b.-f(.ru  thL-  .'11.1  of  ih.'  M.-wiiiii.  Tbv  »<\<\K>i. 
after  tilt!  ustiul  iirvanibU-  ilii-larinit  luyal 
duty  and  dL'vuiiun.  atalcil  tli.-it  at  t!i 
eluae  of  ttiu  luit  war  (lie  debt  uf  tli 
uatiun  did  nut  exceed  £J2L,IU1,  l&i.  GtL  : 
that  after  a  peace  of  tcti  jears  the  Jl'U 
wai  fonnd  to  bo  jCOSI.O'JCI.  lUt.  lOJ.—"  a 
'-wtance  w  alonuing  and  iu<u]<]<or- 
hli  people,  tLat  thcf  detenuined 


with  unc  Toicc  to  put  an  en<l  to  the  per- 

liraeticc  of  aocumulating   <!elit<, 

and  thk-y  Ihouglit  it  their  duly  lu  ncif  im- 

jiliKh  llint  nrce^raiy  end  by  tiril  eil<lea- 

tu  raise  the  revenue  of  the  killvlom 

cqunlily  with  tliu  etiablUtmi.-nt.'' 

They  eatd  that  econumy  was  prumiM^d; 

that  tlicro  had  Wn  iiu  ccununiy,  but  a 

eoiitinnal  inereaxc  in  tlic  cxiicntcii.    'J  licy 

added,  that  could  they  noglecl  the  iiiast 

e»eiilial   iiitervaU  vf    tbeintelveii,   thi^r 

Its,   and    llieir   (msleTily.   i-iill 

tlietr  duly  tu  hi<  majesty  would  prcimt 

tliem  fruiii  nuiTeriiiK  tlie  reBourecs  uf  hi* 

mnjefly'ii  jion'er  and  dij^nily  to  dwindle 

anil  dei'oj' ;  and  that  tlu'y  were  the  uiure 

'    'ciisilnieil  lu  make  that  earnc*t  aiipli- 

ion,   becauw  the  evil*  Uiey   suHured 

re  nut  temporary  or  wvaiiooal  j  liei'au  jO 

ttwy  eould  nut  attribute  tlicm  to   any 

iliysii'al  evil,  or  pruud  nalionnl  exertion, 

lul   tu  a  nilent,  wailintt.  aud  luvUilde 

auac,    wliii'h   hud   injured    the   pcfipli^ 

without   oildingc  ilreniith   tu  the  crown. 

Tiiat  tlu-y  thi-refure  inTformi'd  that  in- 

di^peiuabV  duty  of  laying  tlu.'iTili6lri><»e» 

al  the  foot  (A  tlu.-  tbruiie,  tliat  liUturr 

niii-ht  nut  report  llieiu  a  nutiuo   wliica 

in  ilie  midst  of  jieniv.  and  under  a  gmciuiu 

king,  e(|nally  n-a'ly  lo  warn  and  n-lieve, 

|>riiL'eeded  deliheralcly  to  their  own  ruin, 

wiiliout  one  tiiap|H-al  lo  the  wisdom  which 

would  hare  redreSMnl  lliein.    And  £<>  Ilicy 

appi'aled  tniin  the  tumponiry  expl^!it'UII 

'    his  majesty's  niini«tvrd  to   tiU  <iwn 

ilum  and  virtues,  ami  to  tliat  KrnMD- 

iulere9[  which  hi*  uiajesty  had,  and 

r  would  have,  Id  the  wulfarn  ol  bit 

[leupU'. 

'J'his  addrcu  wu  cxtrctnel.T  respccttnl, 

en  tu  KTvility.    Hut  though  it  did  not 

•nlion  the  exorbitant  jieuston-lifl.  nor 

the   uuiversil    eurrupliou    and     bribery 

liicli  tlien  were  carrlcit  iin  by  nivaiu  at 

e  public  monify,  it  tiihi  louniucli  truth, 

id  wai  too  nndvoiabk-  tu  Iv  enilnrcd. 

llK-refure  tU-  GurtTiimeni  inaik-  a  imint 

u(  defenliiii;  it,  and  snecoeded.    An  ad- 

.lrci<s  was  currieil  iu  iU  pbcv,  thnnking 

the   loril-tieulennut    ''tur   bis   iimdeiit, 

just,  and  wise  adiuiniftcatluii." 

Ilie  tlrst  U.-leinii,il  I'arllainent  had 
si-arcely  liv(.|]  four  ^ears,  nl:c:i  the  Itri- 
tish  cnliinel  found  it  cxnciliiiit  that  it 
shuuld  be  di:iiio1vtid,  lliis  I'nrliunient 
linil,  during  the  last  licsslon,  in  two  in^lan- 
ces  upiKJscd  their  mandates,  and  wlien 
suiumuncd  to  attend  tlio  Iluusc  uf  I'cer*, 
tlic  Communs,  tliruufth  their  Kiicaker, 
iiiaLtc  a  jiut  but  ungracious  and  inuftec- 
luiil  rcpreieninliun  uf  thu  suiw  ui  that 
nation.  These  svmptonis  of  in Ji'pu'iidunce 
alarmed  tlie  GoTciiimcnt,  snd  I'reatcd  a 
diffidence  in  the  atcadiueu  uf  those  who 
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had  enlisted  under  their  banners.  They 
looked  to  more  steady  submission  in  a 
future  Parliament,  Mid  dissolved  the 
present.  Mr.  Perry  was  re-elected  Speaker 
by  a  majority  of  141  to  98.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  did  not  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  conyencd  in  June,  177G, 
pro  forma,  and  by  sereral  prorogations 
went  over  to  the  14th  of  October,  1777. 
This  Parliament  now  dissolved  is  mcmor- 
ahlc  for  ever  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
for  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  patriots  who  ever  arose  for  the 
salvation  of  any  people — and  the  wunl 
patriot  is  not  here  u»ed  in  its  merely 
colonial  sense.  This  was  Ilenry  G  rattan. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  powerful  and 
influential  family,  of  whom  Dean  Swift 
had  said,  "the  Grattnns  can  raise  ten 
thousand  men."  His  father  was  recorder 
of  Dublin.  Ilenry  Grattan  entered  Par- 
liament OS  member  for  Lord  Charlemont's 
borough  of  Charlcmont,  on  the  borders  of 
Armagh  and  Tyrone ;  he  was  then  under 
thirty  years  of  ag^  and  in  his  first  Par- 
liament hod  been  moilest  and  retiring, 
acquainting  himself  with  the  details  of 
public  business,  and  with  the  forms  of 
the  House.  It  was  not  until  the  meetii)<r 
of  the  new  Parliament,  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Lord  Buckinghamtihire,  that 
Grattan*s  lufty  character  and  splendid 
genius  1>ot'ame  known  to  his  countr^^men 
and  to  the  world. 

The  British  cabinet  was  little  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Lord  Har- 
itiurt :  tilt.'  iMsv  and  delicate  turn  of  his 
mind  ill  ([Ualilietl  him  to  support,  much 
le^s  to  improve  upon,  the  system  of  his 
pFv.- !(»* v.-s:>r.  but  by  which  alone,  to  the 
inianiy  aud  misfortune  of  Ireland,  tlie 
K'^t^Utors  of  that  kingdom  were  to  1)e 
kept  ste.iily  in  their  ranks  under  the 
c<irnm:ind  of  the  Castle.  Althouj,'h  Gov- 
Lr:iiii>iit,  u])on  the  whole,  still  retained  a 
m.ii.»;i;v,  vet  several  of  their  adlicrents 
had  oc^.-a-»ionalIy,  during  the  last  session, 
pr:ive' I  recreant  from  tlieir  instructions; 
soHK^  had  deserted  their  ranks,  many 
am  Hi'^r-jt  tlum  wavcrc<l,  menaced,  and 
c*ini;)iained '>f  the  tenns  of  their  cnga<;e- 
mcMim.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  in- 
vigorate the  new  system  by  the  election 
of  a  now  Parliament.  For  this  purpose 
an  unusual,  and  till  that  time  luiprece- 
dented.  number  of  promotions  in  the 
I K'l-ra ,:,'..•  t.»ok  place  in  one  day.  It  far  ex- 
co^'del  the  famous  promotion  of  twelve  in 
the  days  «if  C2;U'en  Anne.  Five  viscounts 
were  advanced  to  earldoms,  seven  barons 
to  be  vi:*eimiits.  and  eighteen  new  ])arons 
wtTe  fTeai.nl  in  the  same  day.  The  usual 
teruH  of  such  modem  peerages  are  well 
onilerotooi     to    be    an    engagement    to 


support  the  cause  of  their  promoters  by 
their  individual  votes  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  an  I  by  those  of  tli-iir  substitutes 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  seats 
ore  usually  8ettle<l  and  arranged  I)efore 
they  vacate  them  upon  their  promotions. 
In  short,  every  possible  precaution  was 
adopted  to  secure  a  subservient  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  crisis  which  had  been 
created  by  the  American  war.  But  in 
the  very  month  of  October,  in  which  the 
ViQW  viceroy,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  met 
the  new  Parliament,  General  Hurgoyne 
was  surrrendering  his  army  of  7,0()0  men 
to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The  next 
year  i'rance  declared  for  America.  Tho 
administration,  therefore,  of  this  new 
lord-lieutenant  dates  a  new  era  in  tho 
history  of  Ireland  and  of  the  earth.  The 
English  colony  in  Ireland  suddenly,  and 
for  a  short  time,  takes  the  prox)or:ious  of 
a  nation. 


CHAPTEU  XVIII. 

1777—1779. 

Bucklngfham,  Viceroy.— Ml«ery,  and  I>i'«'Hno  of 
Trade.— I)i»cipliiie  of  Govonimciit  Su|>)K)rtcr8. — 
Lord  North'tt  lirxt  Meanure  In  favour  of  <  'atlhillcs. 
— Passed  In  Knt^lund. — OpiiOitfd  in  Iicland.— 
What  it  amounted  to.— Militia  Hill.— The  Volun- 
teers.— DcfeiiceleuStaieoftliRC'uuutr}-.  -lA>yalty 
of  the  VoluntG(>rs. — Tlu-ir  I'nifonns.- Vnlinilcers 
PrMiostant  at  tirst,— ruilmlica  (N-ivnUH  to  join. — 
Volunteers  pit  the  Milidu  .\rius.— Their  Ai.ut. — 
Military  j>ystcin. — Numbers  In  ITmj, 

The  earli-r  year8  of  Lonl  nu"ki!iudiam'!» 
vieeroyalty  were  not  markdl  l-y  nny  very 
striking  event  much  <litTereni  fr.>ni  the 
routine  of  parliamentary  businc-^s  during 
the  preceding  ainiinistrations.  When 
this  nobleman  a-sunicd  the  reins  of 
government  the  country  wan  «till  .suffering 
the  mo3t  poiirnant  dijjtro.s;  wjiilo  tho 
national  debt  and  all  ]Hil)lic  charges  wero 
accunnilating.  IVtitions  now  poured  into 
both  House."*,  repre.'*enting  tiie  sad  facts 
with  regard  to  declining  trade.  As  these 
petitions  certainly  stated  the  truth,  they 
are  really  valuable  historical  documents, 
illustrative  of  the  period. 

Thus,  a  petition  was  i)resented  to  tho 
House  of  Commons  from  tlie  merchants 
and  traders  of  Cork,  setting  fonli  that 
about  the  ni:)nth  of  November,  1770,  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  ships  laden  with 
provisions,  and  bounvl  fnjui  Ireland  to 
loreign  countries,  which  was  still  con- 
tinued by  Government,  and  had  been 
very  strictly  enforced :  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  long  emlxirgo,  an  ex  tensive 
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beneflcial  trade.  CMTi«d  on  for  levcral 
rear*  by  that  kingdom  to  France,  Spun, 
Portucal,  and  Holland,  for  the  lupplj  of 
provisiuni,  had  been  not  only  interrupted, 
but  wua  in  dinger  of  bcini;  entirely  loit ; 
the  petitioner*  being  informed  that  tfae 
(nerclianl*  of  thew  eountrie*  were  regpcc- 
tively  stocke<l  and  jiroTlded  from  Kuasia. 
Sweden,  Denmarlc,  and  Hamburg,  whereby 
the  uaual  returns  to  that  kin^^om  were 
dJBcontinueil,  nev  enemie*  to  our  com- 
merte  were  raiwd,  and  our  (.-onimoditie* 
rendered  uaetew  and  unprofitable.  That 
great  quantilin  of  aalt  beef,  not  fit  tor 
the  UM  of  Government  or  the  lugar 
colonic*,  being  made  up  in  that  city,  and 
alio  great  qusntitie*  of  beef  and  butter 
being  annually  brought  to  that  niarlcet, 
thesL-  eommoi litres  of  a  periihable  nature 
vere  there  decaying  for  want  of  a  tree 
export,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  proprie- 
tor* in  partiuular,  and  of  the  kingdom  in 
general.  That  in  support  of  these  aseer- 
tiooB,  there  tlicn  remained  on  hanil,  aincc 
the  preceding  your,  a  very  coruidtTablc 
quanlily  of  provigion*,  the  property  of 
•evcra)  merchani*  in  that  city,  not  wanted 
by  Govcniinent,  and  therefore  without 
opportunity  uf  sale;  and  althoujili  a  con- 
■iderable  tiart  of  the  8es>on  in  which 
tboic  arlii'lc*  were  made  np  and  c\portc<I 
had  already  elapaed,  no  demaml  whatso- 
ever then  eiisteil  for  tlicm.  except  for 
inch  quantities  as  were  required  by 
Ouiemment  alone.  That  his  majesty's 
revenue,  which  before  had  received  large 
and  con*tant  supplies  from  the  custom* 
of  the  cily  of  Cork,  had  decreased  in 
propurtion  to  the  decay  of  their  traile. 
That  the  emb.Trgo,  therefore,  at  that  timf 
not  bcin)t  warranted  by  any  great  sub- 
stantial iicccHsity,  but.  on  the  contrary. 
Tcsirainiug  and  preventing  the  diffusion 
of  tratle,  wna  pregnant  with  the  most 
ruinous  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
commercial,  but  also  (o  the  landed  inter- 
ests of  tbc  nation;  and  therefore  the 
petitioner*  prayed  redress. 

The  Dublin  nianufnclurcri,  in  their 
petition,  bail  a  still  sadder  narrative  to 
give.  For  example,  they  declared  that 
there  were  at  that  moment  no  fewer 
than  twenty  thousand  person*  in  that 
one  city,  artisans,  out  of  work,  to- 
psther  with  their  families,  whom  they, 
the  petitioner*,  were  supporting  for 
charity  by  means  of  a  relief  association 
established  among  thcmselTes;  nor  waa 
Government  able  to  make  grants,  either 
to.  promote  industry  or  to  relieve  the 
national  calamities.  Every  braocli  of  the 
revenue  failed,  and  such  was  the  poverty 
of  the  nation,  that  the  militia  law  could 
not  be  carded  into  effect.    Ireland  could 


not  pay  her  force*  abroad,  and  was  obliired 
to  boiTow  money  from  England  to  pay 
those  at  home.  The  Parliament  vas 
necessitated  to  raise  money  at  an  exorbi- 
tant interest ;  the  expense*  in  1777  having 
amounted  to  above  •£80,000  more  than  the 
venue :  jCIGG.OGO  were  therefore  bor- 
>wcd,  and  attempted  to  be  raised  in  the 
d  manner  upon  debentures  at  St  per 

So  truly  desperate  was  the  financial 
ate  of  Ireland,  that,  like  desponiling 
bankrupt*,  the  Commons  undertook  to 
grant  what  they  knew  they  had  not  ihs 
mean*  of  paying.  Even  the  ministerial 
party  could  not  l>e  blind  to  their  siluatiDD. 
They  would  not,  howerer,  permit  any 
question  to  be  brought  forward  on  the 
■late  of  the  coontty  in  the  Commons,  Icit 
too  strong  resolution*  upon  it  should  be 
carried,  or  their  opposition  to  them  sliould 
appear  even  too  rank  for  their  own  syi- 
tem.  They  accordinglyhad  again  recourse 
to  the  half-mea*ure  of  conveying  their 
imperfect  sense  of  the  distressful  state  of 
the  country  through  tboir  Speaker,  who, 
in  presenting  the  first  four  money  hills 
paSHCd  in  that  session,  addressed  himself 
to  the  lord-lieutenant  in  very  general 
terms,  expressing  the  unbounded  confi- 
dcncc  of  the  House  in  his  majesty's  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  [laternal  care,  and  relying 
on  the  viceroy's  "candour  and  humanity 
to  make  a  faithful  representation  to  hi* 
majesty  of  their  unshaken  loyalty,  duty, 
ami  affection." 
Thus  the  pitiful  and  hopeles*  contest 
Qnt  on  upon  iticse  questions  of  the 
money  bills,  the  pension  list,  ami  general 
extravagance  of  Government.  The  Pat- 
riots saw  well  that  tliey  could  not  now 
hope  to  carry  any  really  important 
measure,  resolution,  or  address,  that 
should  be  distasteful  to  (he  Castle.  Yet 
tlicy  resolved  to  put  on  record,  at  least 
otice  in  each  *es8ion.  their  own  theory  of 
the  evil*  of  theeountry.  Therefore,  after 
the  *pecch  of  the  lord-lieulenant,  amotion 
was  mode  for  a  humble  address  to  bi* 
majesty,  setting  forth  that  the  civil  list 
hiul  doubled  in  twenty  j-ears;  thai  one 
great  cause  was  "  the  rapid  and  asinnisb- 
ing  growth  of  Ihc  pension  list;"  that 
ministers  had  repeatedly  promijcil  re- 
trenchment, but  liail,  on  the  contrary, 
continually  increased  their  demands,  aud 
other  the  like  topics.  'This  addreaa  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  77— *o  well 
drilled  were  the  ministerial  member*. 

The  alarming  news  of  the  French 
alliance  w'.ib  the  American*  was  com- 
municated to  Parliament  by  the  lord- 
lieat«nant,  in  a  *pecM  message ;  and  this 
wai  itutantly  foUowed  bj  a  demand  of  ft 
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new  loftn  of  <£80,000  at  six  per  cent.  A 
few  dmjB  after,  came  a  new  message,  to 
apprise  them  that  the  loan  (which  they 
had  at  once  TOted  to  raise)  could  not  be 
aifected  at  six  per  cent.,  and  to  demand 
further  action  upon  their  part.  Thus,  as 
the  American  war  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
Ireland  had  neither  money  nor  credit — 
wss  ahsolQtel  J  ruled  by  placeholders  and 
pensioners,  and  was  made  to  contribute 
her  last  shilling  and  contract  further 
debt,  to  defeat  and  ruin  a  cause  which 
nine-tenths  of  her  people  felt  to  be  Ire- 
land's own  cause  as  well  as  America's. 

Lord  North,  who  was  not  wanting  in 
sagacity,  understood  the  state  of  £i8h 
aifairs  reiy  well :  he  saw  the  rising  im- 
patience 01  the  Patriot  party  in  the  colony, 
and  knew  that  the  contagion  of  American 
ideas  was  fast  growing  and  spreading. 
It  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  that  the 
British  Ministry  resolved  to  take  a  more 
important  step  towards  conciliation  of  the 
Catholics  than  had  yet  been  ventured 
upon,  with  the  hope  of  actually  making 
the  Catholic  people  a  kind  of  English  in- 
terest, against  the  Protestant  Patriots. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  contemplated  to  repeal 
the  whole  Penal  Code — very  far  from  this 
—but  to  admit  certain  slight  relaxations 
only  in  certain  parts  of  that  elaborate 
system.  In  the  English  Parliament,  first, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  minister,  a 
motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
"Bill  for  repeal  of  certain  of  the  penalties 
and  disabilities  provided  in  an  Act  of 
William  the  Third,"  etc.  On  this 
English  debate,  it  seemed  that  the  Parlia- 
ment was  tolerable  unanimous  in  ap- 
probation of  a  very  modest  and  limited 
measure  in  this  direction ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Catholics  in  England 
were  but  one  in  ten  of  the  population ; 
and  there  coulil  not  l>e  the  slightest 
danger,  either  to  the  settlement  of  pro- 
peny  or  to  what  Englishmen  call  the 
freedom  of  the  country,  in  relieving  them 
from  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  dreadful 
penalties  to  which  they  were  every  day 
exposed.  Indeed  in  England  there  had 
been  long  a  practical  toleration  of  Cath- 
olic worflhip  ;  yet,  as  Lord  Ashburton  ob- 
served, on  seconding  the  motion  of  Sir 
George  Savile,  **  the  mildness  of  Govern- 
ment had  hitherto  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  law  in  the  pra(;iice,  but  it  was  to  be 
considered    that    the    Roman     Catholic 

{)riests  were  still  left  at  the  niorcy  of  the 
owost  and  basest  of  mankind  ;  for  on  the 
complaint  of  any  informing  constable,  the 
magiisterial  and  judicial  powers  were 
bound  to  enforce  all  the  shameful 
penalties  of  the  act."  In  fact,  some  time 
before  this  period  the  penal  laws  had  been 


enforced  against  two  priests,  a  Mr.  Malony 
and  Mr.  Talbot,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  These  proceedings  had  been 
resorted  to  by  a  solitary  individual,  one 
Paiii,  a  carpenter,  who  having  two  daugh- 
ters, little  business,  much  bigotry,  and 
more  covetousness,  had  formed  a  singular 
speculation  of  acquiring  <£20,000  apiece 
for  his  daughters*  fortunes  by  informa- 
tions under  the  penal  statutes  agaiust  the 
Catholics. 

The  English  bill  passed  without  opposi- 
tion ;*  but  when  the  new  policy  of  minis- 
ters came  to  be  applied  to  Ireland,  it  was  a 
different  matter.  In  this  island  the  pro- 
prietors of  confiscated  estates  did  not  yet 
feel  quite  secure.  They  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  believe  that  the  *'  Protes- 
tant Interest " — that  is,  their  own  exclu- 
sive possession  of  all  the  lands  and  of  all 
the  profitable  professions  and  trades — 
depended  upon  keeping  the  Catholics 
completely  under  foot.  There  was  now, 
indeed,  no  apprehension  of  **  bringing  in 
the  Pretender;"  for  the  Pretender  was 
dead,  and  had  left  no  heir  of  the  Stuarts: 
but  the  settlement  of  property,  the  ex- 
clusive access  to  the  professions — these 
were  the  truly  momentous  and  sacred 
interests  of  Protestantism.  In  Ireland, 
therefore,  though  the  measure  came 
reconmiended  by  the  example  of  England, 
and  the  express  wishes  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  was  warmly  contested  at  every 
point.  On  the  1 1th  day  after  the  universal 
assent  to  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  in 
favour  of  the  Koman  i>tholics  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1778,  made  a  motion  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
majesty's  lioman  Catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  Hon. 
Barry  Barry,  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  do  pre- 
p<are  and  bring  in  the  same ;  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative.  At  the  same 
time  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  sacramental  test  had 
been  imposed  upon  their  ancestors  by 
their  lying  by,  when  new  severities  were 
imposed  upon  their  Roman  Catholic  breth- 
ren, came  forward  on  this  occasion  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
tolerance  in  an  Irish  Parliament.  Sir 
Edward  Newnham  on  the  sjinie  day  moved 
that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in 
heads  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
that  kingdom  :  and  Sir  Edward  Newnlinni 
and   Sir  Boyle   Roche  were   ordered  to 

•  A  ciroum^tance  which  exdtcd  the  enliprhtoncd 
ProtoAtaiitfl  of  I^ndon  to  make  their  famous  No 
Pupery  Ulot,  brcck  jaiU  and  burn  houses,  uudur  tho 
saiutly  Lord  Ucorj^e  Gordon. 
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r  lliat  thu  Uritiah 
oblaet  had  hitherto  exprcsioil  no  opinion 
or  indination  in  tlicir  favour,  tliu  mci 
waa  remitted  tu  another  acsaion. 

The  Catholic  Bill  did  not  propoae  to  lei 
the  Cathulica  have  arms,  liureca,  educa- 
tion, a  acat  in  Parliament,  a  vol 
clectiona,  a  rigbt  to  ait  upon  ^uric 
cntmnce  into  municipal  corporations; 
rlondcr  aa  waa  the  conccaaion,  it  wna 
liilterly  oppoaod,  and  that  own  by"Patri- 
otK."  who  liad  no  wider  idea  uf  Patrioiidm 
than  the  mcaaiire  of  the  Priieilant  in- 
terest. On  the  5th  June,  177M,  flue  divi- 
■iona  were  hod  tipvn  tliu  bill  in  the  Iriah 
House:  each  waa  carried  in  the  aUlnna- 
tive,  by  a  small  majority ;  and  on  tlie  IMh 
of  tho  aame  raooth  there  were  three 
divisions.  The  Frotcalsnts  thmu^'hout 
the  kingdom  were  taking  the  alarm,  and 
pctitiona  were  pouring  in  from  the 
corporations.  On  this  l.ith  of  June,  for 
example,  a  petition  fruni  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  common  council,  freemen,  frec- 
bolilcrs,  and  other  Proteatant  inhabitants 
of  llic  city  of  Cork,  waa  preaented  af^ainxt 
the  l>ill. 

On  the  ISth,  on  motion  la  reaolve  into 
committee  of  ttic  whole  to  take  the  heads 
of  the  bill  into  farther  conaideration,  the 
House  divided,  and  the  motion  waa 
defeated.  On  the  ISIh,  the  House  ant  in 
cunmiittM:  over  these  hi'itiU  uf  a  bill  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  and  on  the 
IDth  till  four  o'clock.  At  Inxt,  on  tlie 
20tli,  Mr.  Gardiner  wiis  orilercd  to  attend 
his  excellency  the  liinl-lieutennnt  with 
the  said  henda  of  a  bill,  and  desire  the 
Mmc  niijcht  be  transmitted  into  Great 
Britain  in  diie  form.  Tlius,  after  tlic 
severest  contest,  with  the  full  and  un- 
equivocal opprobation  of  tlie  Government, 
the  general  support  "f  tho  Patriots,  and 
the  unanimous  ncconl  of  the  Britiih 
legislature  in  a  similnr  indulgence  to  the 
Koinan  Catholics  of  England,  were  these 
heads  of  a  bill  canrieil  ihrousrh  the  Irish 
House  of  Ci>[nmons  by  the  amuU  majority 
of  nine.  L'p^in  tlie  third  reading  of  this 
bill  in  the  Iluiise  of  Lorda,  the  contents 
with  their  proxies  wore  3G,  and  the  not 
contents  were  1^.  On  the  Hth  of  Augual 
the   lord-lieutenant  put  an  end   to   the 

Tlie  British  ministry  soon  saw  cause 
to  extend  their  policy  of  conciliation,  and 
to  assent  to  some  very  trifling  relaxations 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  and 
eopuncrcc.  Some  intelligent  and  patriotic 
Bnglisbmen,  Lord  Mcwhavcii  and   the 


Marquis  of  Rockingham  amnneat  the 
number,  presseii  on  the  Farliament  of 
England  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the 
Irish  nation  tiie  liberty  of  ex|K>rting  their 
produce,  with  the  extroordinury  exception 
of  their  woollens,  which  formeil  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient.  LonI  Weymouth,  how- 
ever, resisted  so  liangeroua  a  concession 
to  the  claims  of  Irelan{l ;  and  the  only 
compromise  which  waa  effected  waa  an 
Export  Bill,  with  the  special  excopiiona 
of  woollens  and  cottons.  The  Urinlol 
mcrchanta,  who  appear  through  the 
whole  hialory  of  English  avarice  and 
tyranny  to  have  been  inSuenced  by  a 
policy  pre-eminently  mean,  aetflab,  and 
grasping — the  genuine  spirit  of  paltry 
Iroile — went  so  far  as  to  heap  insults  on 
their  representative,  Edmund  Burke,  for 
■upponii^  the  measure. 

the  meantime  the  Irish  Parliament, 
session  of  1788,  had  passed  a  "militia 
bill,"  to  authorize  the  formation  of  volun- 
teer forces  for  defence  of  the  country 
French  and  American  privateers  wcro 
sweeping  the  seas  and  tho  British  chan- 
nel i  the  wide  extent  of  the  Irish  coast 
left  exposed  without  defence,  and 
there  began  to  be  very  general  alarm  in 
tbe  seaport  towns.  Mr.  Flood  had  for- 
merly proposed  a  national  militia,  but  the 
idea  waa  nocthenfavoureil  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  failed.  The  militia  bill  of 
rear  was  not  opposed  by  the  admlni- 
ion  ;  prolHibly  they  little  thought  to 
what  proportions  the  militia  would  devcliip 
itself,  and  how  for  it  would  extend  its 
;  but  it  immcil lately  occurred  to  the 
Patriots,  that  while  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  peddling  and  higgling  over  the 
miserable  and  grudging  relaxations  of 
Ireland's  commercial  restraints,  here  was 
a  gracious  opportunity  presenting  itself 
for  exercising  such  a  resistless  pressure 
upon  England,  in  her  hour  of  difficulty 
and  danger  {K:igland's  liillieulty  licinj; 
then,  as  always,  Ireland's  iip<K>rtunily^ 
would  compel  her  to  yield,  nut  only  a 
free-trade,  but  a  free  Purll:inient :  and 
tho  former,  they  knew.  «,i,dd  never  be 
fully  assured  without  the  Initer.  It  w.is 
now  that  public  spirit  in  Ireland, 
instead  of  ealonial.  Iie^])  to  be  truly 
national,  and  this  chiefly  by  the  strong 
impulse  and  inspiration  of  Henry  Grst- 
tan,  who  saw,  in  tlic  estension  of  the 
volunteering  spirit,  a  menus  uf  combining 
the  two  discordant  elements  uf  die  Iri^h 
people  into  one  nation,  and  elevnti'  „  tho 
Calliolics  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  not  by 
the  insidious  "boons"  of  tlie  English, 
bat  through  tho  cordial  combination  and 
amal  gamut  ion  of  the  Irish  for  their 
common  deftmce.  ICiraifutsoincmontli* 
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anxiously  considered  and  debated  at  the 
Castle  whether  the  forces  which  were  to 
be  raised,  under  the  new  law,  were  to  be  a 
true  militia,  and  therefore  subject  to 
martini  law,  or  to  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent Tolunteer  companies,  choosing 
their  own  officers.  But  this  question  was 
soon  settled  by  the  people  themselves, 
who  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  into 
the  latter  kind  of  organization,  and  who 
evidently  felt  that  they  were  arming,  not 
■o  much  against  the  foreign  enemy  as 
against  the  British  Government. 

The  volunteering  began  at  Belfast.  In 
August,  1778,  the  people  of  that  town 
were  alarmed  by  stories  of  privateers 
hovering  near:  they  remembered  their 
imminent  peril  at  the  time  of  Thurot's 
expedition,  and  at  once  bej^an  to  organize 
and  arm  volunteer  companies,  as  they  had 
done  before  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
At  the  same  time  the  ''  sovereign  "  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Stewart  Burke,  wrote  to  the 
Irish  Secretary,  urging  that  some  troops 
should  be  aent  down.  He  received  this 
answer — 

**DrBLiir  Castle,  Augutt  14, 1778. 

**  Sir, — My  Lord-Lieutenant  having 
received  information  that  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  three  or  four  privateers 
in  company  may  in  a  few  days  make 
attempts  on  the  northern  coasts  of  this 
kingdom ;  by  his  excellency's  command, 
I  give  you  the  earliest  account  thereof, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  careful 
watch,  and  immediate  intelligence  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  in  case  any 
party  from  such  ships  should  attempt  to 
land. 

'•Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  troops  being 
cncani^K'd  near  Clonmel  and  Kinsnle,  his 
exofllency  can  at  present  send  no  further 
military  aid  to  Belfast  than  a  trcnipor  two 
of  horse ^  or  ■part  of  a  company  of  iuvaliiU; 
and  his  excellency  desires  you  will 
acquaint  me  by  express  whether  a  troop  or 
two  of  horse  can  be  properly  accommo- 
dated in  Belfast,  so  long  as  it  may  be 
pn»per  to  continue  thorn  in  that  town,  in 
addition  to  the  two  troops  now  there.  1 
have,  etc., 

"Richard  Heron." 

This  is  but  one  of  many  communications 
which  passed  at  the  time  l)etween  the 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  Bel- 
fast. In  most  of  them,  the  former  ex[)n*ss 
their  satisfaction  at  the  spirit  of  the 
volunteer  companies  then  formed  or  alMiut 
to  Ik?  formed ;  with  no  sincerity,  as  we 
fchall  see  presently. 

It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  no  condition  to  defend 
Ireland,  if  Ireland  had  really  been  me- 


naced with  invasion ;  and  therefore  quite 
as  little  in  a  condition  to  resist  a  great 
national  military  organization,  no  matter 
what  form  that  might  assume.  In  fact, 
after  the  example  of  Belfast,  the  whole 
country  now  rushed  to  arms.  It  was  a 
scene  of  wild  and  noble  excitement. 
Crowds  thronged  the  public  places  of 
resort,  anxious  and  resolved :  in  every 
assembly  of  the  people  the  topic  was 
•*  defence  of  the  country  ; "  and  if  there 
were  many  who  from  the  first  felt  that 
the  country  had  but  one  enemy  in  the 
world  from  whom  it  needed  defence  (that 
is,  England),  the  reflection  only  heigh- 
tened tlieir  zeal  in  promoting  the  national 
armament.  On  the  Ist  December,  1778, 
the  iHJople  of  Armagh  entered  into  volun- 
tary armed  associations,  and  offered  the 
command  to  Lord  Charlemont.  He  at 
first  refused ;  because,  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  he  might  at  any  time  }>e 
calleil  on  to  command  the  militia :  but 
his  lordship  soon  saw  that  volunteer- 
ing was  the  irresistible  order  of  the  day ; 
and  that  not  to  bo  a  Volunteer  would 
soon  amount  to  being  nobody  at  all  in 
Ireland.  Probably,  also,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  more  powerful  will  and 
deeper  sagacity  of  his  friend  Grattan; 
and  in  January,  1779.  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Armagh  Volunteers.* 

The  Government  of  the  day  soon  saw 
itself  powerless  to  resist  this  ])otent 
movement.  It,  however,  concealed  its 
apprehensions  for  the  present,  under 
the  mask  of  gratitude  for  the  loyal 
zeal  of  the  people.  Loyal  as  imdonbt- 
edly  the  institution  was — loyal  even 
to  the  prejudices  which  Government 
nmst  have  wished  to  foster,  for  one 
of  their  earliest  celebrations  was  the 
Battle  of  the  Boynet— the  English  inter- 
est trembled,  at  what  their  ai)palle(l  ima- 
gination seemed  to  be  the  infancy  of 
revolution.  Thus,  whilst  the  wretched 
Government,  unable  todischarjrcitsfunc- 
tion.-^,  and  resi<;ning  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  the  virtue  and  valour  of  her 
children,  looked  on  in  anj^ry  amazement 
at  the  daily  increasing:  numbers  of  the 
Volunteers,  their  training  into  discipline, 
their  martial  array  and  military  celebra- 
tions, the  great  otlicers  of  the  e.xecutivo 
were  planning  how  best  they  might  settle 

•  Stuart's  History  of  Armnjfh.  MacNevln'ii  Vo- 
limti'erji.  IMowdcn.  Hardy's  Clinrleiiiont.  i^irJonuli 
Ilarringlon,  Klso  and  Fall,  etc.  Tli«  authorities 
for  thu  hisitory  of  the  Volunteerii  are  iniuuiicruble, 
and  will  only  h<!  cited  for  some  special  fact. 

t  July  1,  i77l>. — "Our  three  volunteer  companies 
paraded  in  tlieir  uniform  with  orange  cockadcn.  and 
fired  three  volh'ys  with  their  usual  8tcadine>H  and 
repularity,  in  couimenioratlon  of  the  Baitli*  of  tho 
IJovne."— Hist.  Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of 
Belfast. 
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in  il9  birth  the  warlike  tpirit   of   the 

In  Maf,  1T79,  we  find  a  letter  of  Lord 
Bui-kiughamihire  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
wliirh  clearly  prOTe*  the  feare  anil  hypo- 
criny  at  Guvemment,  aoil  the  alarming 
proin^u  of  the  armainciit. 

"  UponrctxiringottidalintimRlinn  that 
Hie  oneiny  meditated  an  attack  upon  the 
liorthi'm  parti  of  Ireland,  the  inhabtcanti 
of  Uulfatt  and  Carrickferfcus,  an  Oovem- 
mml  €Ouid  not  immrdttitrl^  tijford  a  greater 
fane  for  their  protection  tnan  about  lirty 
Iroo/ieri,  armed  themwlvei,  and  by  degnxf 
formed  thcmwlvca  iiiC»  two  or  three  cum- 
panics ;  the  epirit  diffiixed  icielf  intii 
dilTcrent  part*  of  the  kin^^lom,  and  the 
uumliers  bet-aniu  conBidcrablc,  bot  in  no 
di'|Cri-o  tu  the  amount  rcprceented.  Dit- 
tBuriii/emeHl  han.  koieever,  littn  jn'wN  on  my 
fKtrt,  at  far  at  might  be  tcithovt  offenre  at  a 
Kl\»\t  when  tlio  arm  and  );i>0(I-icill  uf  erery 
liidividuai  might  have  been  nantlng  for 
the  defence  of  tlie  state." 

Lord  Buckingham  a  hire,  in  another  part 
of  tlie  same  lctlt:r,  attributfi  the  rapid  in- 
LTcnsc  in  the  ranki  of  the  Voluntccn  to 
sn  idea  that  was  entertained  anionf[t<t  the 
people  thai  their  numbers  would  ciinduuc 
to  the  altaininctit  of  political  advantageH 
for  their  country. 

All  inolivL's  cnnilui.'ed  to  the  same  end, 
and  that  end— tlie  armed  orftiiniiation  of 
Ireland— was  rapidly  ajiproiu'liinft-  The 
Are  of  the  people,  and  ilitir  anxiety  to 
enter  the  ranki  of  the  national  army,  may 
be  judfted  from  tho  fact,  thitt  in  Septem- 
ber, 17T9,  the  return  of  .the  Volunteers  in 
the  I'ouutiea  of  Antrim  and  ]>iiwn,  and 
in  and  lieur  Culeraiiic,  amounted  to  : 

Totd  In  th«  cognlr  of  Down.. Ktl 
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Of  these,  tho  (treat  majority  were  fullj 


;r  period,  until  the  pressure  on 
it  compelled  them  to  distribute 
the  arms  intended  for  tlie  militiu  to 
worthiiT  bands. 

The  uniforms  of  the  Volunteers  were 
very  various,  and  of  all  the  eidours  of  the 
ninhuw.  The  uniform  of  the  Lawyer's 
corps  was  scarlet  and  blue,  their  motto, 
"  /Vo  arit  etfudat"  the  Attorney's  rcgi- 
ment  of  Vulunlcers  was  scarlet  and 
Pomona  green ;  a  corps  called  the  Irish 
Brigade,  tuid  composed  principally  of 
flatholics,  (after  the  increasing  liberality 
Iba  day  hod  peimitced  them  to  become 


Volunteers),  worescarlet  and  white;  other 
regiments  of  Irish  Brigades  wtne  scarlet 
ra(»]withgreeu,aiidtheirmottowas'-  Vox 
^/m/in/R-cma/exufi-theGoldsmith'scorpI, 
commaniled  by  the  Duke  of  Leioeter, 
wore  blue,  faced  with  scarlet  and  a  pro- 
fessional profusion  of  gold  lacc. 

Tbc  "  Irish  Volunteers  "  were  at  flrst  a 
Protestant  organization  eiclosively.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  and  with  extreme 
jealousy  that  its  ranks  were  afterwards 
opened  to  those  gf  the  proscribed  race 
It  might  seem,  indec<l,  that  the  Catholics 
would  have  been  jusiifled  in  taking  do 
interest  in  the  movement,  and  that  they 
had  little  to  hope  from  any  change.  They 
were  not  yet  citizens,  and  if  permitted  to 
brealliG  in  Ireland,  it  was  by  connivance^ 
and  H|;aiii»it  the  law.  Even  the  most 
Eea]ousofthenewVoluntcers,who  were  now 
springing  to  arms  for  defence  of  Ireland, 
wi^re,  with  sumo  illustrious  exceptions, 
their  mnst  determined  and  resolute 
foes.  But,  plnngcd  in  poverty  and 
ijrnoraiice  as  they  were,  despoiled  of 
rank,  and  arms,  and  Totcs,  they  yet  seem 
to  have  felt  instinctively  that  a  move- 
ment for  Iridi  indejiendcnce,  if  successful, 
must  end  in  their  emancipation.  They 
had  grown  numerous,  and  mony  of  them 
rich,  In  the  midst  of  persecution; 
and,  notwithstanding  tlie  penal  laws 
against  wlucalion,  many  of  tlie  Catholics 
were  in  truth  the  best  educated  and 
accompli  si  ifd  persons  in  the  island.  These 
in>trucled  and  thoughtful  Catholics  could 
ace  very  well — what  Grattun  also  saw, 
but  what  must  Cromwellian  squires  and 
Williuniitc  iieers  could  not  see— tliat  if 
Ireland  should  still  pretend  "  to  stand 
U|)on  licr  smaller  end,"  she  would  not 
long  stand  against  Kngbmd.  Then  they 
were  naturally  a  warlike  race;  anil,  it 
must  be  aitded  to  their  credit,  that  the 
late  small  and  peddling  relaxations  in 
the  Penal  Code,  urged  on  by  tho  British 
minister  in  order  to  conciliate  them 
to  tlic  English  interest,  had  signally 
failed.  I'be  English  interest,  as  they  felt, 
was  the  great  and  necessary  enemy  of  all 
Ireland,  and  of  every  one  of  its  inhahi- 
tants,  and  so  it  was  very  soon  apparent 
that  the  armed  ProleNlnnt  Volinitecrs 
would  have  at  their  back  the  two  millions 
of  Catholic  Irish. 

There  is  in  the  dark  records  of  the 
depravity  of  the  Govcmment  of  that  day 
a  singular  document,  which,  while  it 
attests  tlic  patriotism  and  ical  of  the 
Catholics,  illustrates  the  base  and  vile 
spirit  which  repelled  their  loyalty  and 
refused  their  aid.  The  Earl  of  Tyrone 
wrote  to  one  of  the  Beresfords,  a  membei 
of  that  graspinft  patrician  family,  which 
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Bid  long  ruled  the  oonntiy,*  that  the 
Catholics  in  their  xeal  were  forming 
theouelTefl  into  independent  companies, 
and  had  actually  hegnn  their  organiza- 
tion; bat  that,  seeing  the  rarietj  of  con- 
lequencet  which  wonld  attend  Bach  an 
erent,  he  had  fonnd  it  his  duty  to  stop 
their  morement !  Miserable  Goremment 
— miable  to  discharge  its  first  duty  of 
defence,  and  trembling  to  depute  them  to 
the  noble  and  foigiTing  spirit  of  a  gallant 
people  I  The  Catholics  of  Limerick, 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms,  subscribed  and 
made  a  present  of  £800  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Volonteers. 

Daring  all  this  time  *<  the  Castle"  looked 
on  in  silent  alarm.  Etcu  so  late  as  May, 
1779,  when  the  Volunteer  companies  num- 
bered probably  twenty  thousand  men,  the 
Icrd-lientenant  graTely  considered  whether 
it  were  still  posdble  to  disperse  and  disarm 
them  by  force.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Lnd  Weymoutht  he  says— *' The  seizing 
of  their  arms  would  hare  been  a  violent 
expedient,  and  the  preyenting  them  from 
isiembling  without  a  military  force  im- 
practicable ;  for  when  the  civil  magistrate 
vill  rarely  attempt  to  seize  an  offender 
inspected  of  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  when  convicted,  convey  him  to  the 
place  of  execution  without  soldiers ;  nay, 
vhen  in  many  instances  persons  cannot 
be  pat  into  possession  of  their  property, 
aor,  being  possessed,  maintain  it  without 
lodi  assistance,  there  is  little  presumption 
in  asserting,  that,  unless  bodies  of  troops 
had  been  universally  dispersed,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  to  effect  this.  My 
accounts  state  the  number  of  corps  as  not 
exceeding  eight  thousand  men.  some 
irithout  arms,  and  in  the  whole,  very  few 
who  are  liable  to  a  suspiirion  of  disaffec- 
Uon." 

But  in  the  next  month,  the  same  vice- 
roy communicates  to  the  same  minister, 
that,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland,  he  had  supplied  the  Volunteers 
with  part  of  the  arms  intended  for  the 
militia.  This  was  really  giving  up  the 
i»land  into  the  hands  of  the  Volunteers. 
The  leaders  of  that  force  at  once  felt  that 
they  might  do  what  they  would  with  Ire- 
land— for  a  time.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  arms,  the  numbers  of  Volunteers  ra- 
pidly and  greatly  increased.  X 

But  a  spirit  of  great  moderation  reigned 
over  the  councils  of  this  armed  nation. 
It  was,  in  the  hands  of  those  leaders,  any- 
thing rather  than  a  republican,  or  agra- 

*  May  38,  1779.  Grattan't  life:  cited  by  Mac- 
Serin. 

t  May  24,  1779. 

i  1C,000  arand  of  anna  were  delivered  to  the 
Volonteers  at  thiaUma. 


rian,  or  revolutionary  movement.  Thus, 
they  adopted  a  system  of  officering  their 
army,  which  gave  a  pledge  Uiat  no  anar- 
chical idea  had  place  in  their  thoughts. 
The  soldiers  elected  their  own  command- 
ers ;  and  whom,  says  MacNevin,  whom 
did  they  choose  ?  "  Whom  did  this  demo- 
cratic army  select  to  rule  their  councils 
and  direct  their  power?  Not  the  low 
ambitious— not  the  village  vulgar  brawler 
— but  the  men  who,  by  large  possessions, 
lofty  character,  and  better  still,  by  virtue 
and  by  genius,  had  given  to  their  names 
a  larger  patent  than  nobility.  Flood  and 
Grattan,  Charlemont  and  Leinster— the 
chosen  men  in  all  the  liberal  professions 
— the  orators  who  led  the  Patriot  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons— the  good,  tho 
high,  the  noble :  these  were  the  officers 
who  held  unpurchased  honours  in  the  Vo- 
lunteers. We  may  well  look  back,  with 
mournful  pride,  through  the  horrid  chaos 
where  rebellion  and  national  ruin  rule  the 
murky  night,  to  this  one  hour  of  glory 
— of  power  uncomipted,  and  opportuni- 
ties unabused." 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  Volun- 
teers within  the  first  year  of  their  organi- 
zation. There  have  been  both  exaggera- 
tive and  depreciative  estimates.  We  have 
seen  that  the  lord -lieutenant,  in  June, 
1779,  had  supposed  their  force  to  be  only 
8000 ;  yet  in  the  very  next  month  had 
yielded  to  them  a  demand  which  it  would 
have  been  vitally  important  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  refuse  them.  And  as  will  be 
always  the  case,  where  the  money  of 
Government  can  command  the  venal  crew 
of  writers,  the  most  clalwrate  falsehood 
and  the  most  insulting  ridicule  were 
poured  upon  the  heads  of  those  by  whose 
exertions  the  national  cause  was  so  nobly 
maintained.  In  LloycVs  Eveninq  Post,  an 
article  appeared  on  the  7th  of  .)nly,  stat- 
ing that  the  numbers  of  the  Volunteers 
had  been  monstrously  cxagprerated  ;  that 
no  call  could  bring  into  the  field  twenty 
thousand  men;  that  persons  of  all  aires 
were  enrolled  and  put  on  paper;  tjiat 
every  gentleman  belonged  to  two,  and 
most  of  them  to  five  or  six  different  corps, 
and  that  by  this  ubiquity  and  divisibility 
of  person,  the  muslcr-rolls  of  the  com- 
panies were  swelled.  Doubtlessly  there 
was  some  exaggeration  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  numbers  occasionally  made ; 
but  a  competent  authority,  commenting 
on  this  article,  states,  that  at  this  time 
there  were  95,000. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  there 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  very  many  Catholics 
from  a  very  early  period  of  the  movement ; 
but   they   were   there   by  connivance,  as 
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they  were  everywhere  el»e.  But  in  the 
next  year,  after  meclingi  of  Voluntecra 
hail  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  Calho- 
lie  riglita,  the  youn;;  men  of  that  religion 
I>Onui  tu  sirell  the  numbers  of  many 
oorpB.  Rome  corps  were  composed  altu- 
petlier  uf  Catholics ;  and  when  the  Dun- 
ganncin  Convention  came,  the  Volunti'er 
14  at  least  75,000  strong. 


r  of  17a 


occurreii,  which  immensely  stimulated 
the  vutunlecring  fpirit ;— the  I'unibinccl 
fleets  of  FranL-c  ami  Spain  entered  the 
Channel  in  overwhelming  force,  which  the 
BrJtith  coulil  not  venture  to  encounter  : 
the  vMsels  pai^sintc  between  England  and 
Irelaiiil  wore  placet!  under  the  protection 
of  convoys ;  I'nul  Junes,  with  his  liltie 
S(|uadron,  fought  and  captured,  within 
sif;ht  of  the  Ungliiih  coail,  the  Sernpis, 
man-of-war,  and  Scarborough  fri(;nlc, 
with  many  vessels  under  llieir  convoy ;  in 
short,  there  was  another  alann  iif  inva- 
sion, both  in  Englan<l  and  in  Ireland. 
KIiu-Ncvin,  in  his  History  of  the  Volun- 
icem,  snya  with  a  cool  ndlrtU.  whidi  is 
cbirniing,  that  this ''was  fortunate  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Voluntm-rs,  for  the 
pnrjioM,-  of  cstabliihiofi  their  fidelity  to 
tile  iH-if/iuul iiritici/ile  of  their  hnd}',"  which 
priiiciiilc  viis  defence  of  the  country 
iit^iijiKt  n  foreign  enemy.  Most  of  tlie 
Volunteers  knew  well  that  their  only 
foreign  enemy  was  Knglaiid,  ami  that 
Fram-c,  Spain,  and  America  woulil  have 
hecn  most  happy  to  deliver  theni  from 
that  enemy.  They  hnew,  also,  that  the 
only  une  of  the  Volunteer  force,  in  prac- 
tice, was  likely  to  be  the  wrestling  of 
tlieir  national  independence  from  Kng- 
Inml.  However,  the  new  aliimi  aided, 
and  sreme<1  to  justify  tlie  volunteering. 
Therefore,  the  dclegiltcs  of  125  corps  of 
Volnuievrs,  all  of  them  men  of  rank  an<) 
character,  waitcil  on  the  lord-lieutenant 
with  offers  of  service  'in  auch  nuinncr  as 
shall  be  thought  nccessa^  for  the  safely 
and  pnitetttion  of  the  kingdom.'  The 
iifVer  was  accepteil,  but  very  coldly,  and 
without  naming  "Volunteers." 

CirAI'TER  XIX. 

FriT  Tnile  and  >*»<  rscUnownl.— MwiInK  of 
■'Fnr  Tr»rli.."— Non-liiiporl«llon  •BiwiiwiiH.— 
Ksn-tf  Ibc  EnR]iB)i_Onttin-g  mollon  fm  tirr 


Tlic  19)h  ot  April.— IXcUniloB  ol  Idirhl.— I 
l»I.d  In   I'srAinKnt.   but  lucccHfi'    ' 
ctrtinrry, — (icnenil  dtttroilnAiion. — l^ni 
Armljrp. — lit  vluwB. — C  harleniDiitr — Br 
bucklUKl^mn- — C  srlLfLe.^ — VJctrof- 
To  force  from  reluctant  England  a  !Free 
Trade,  and  the  repeal,  or  latber  declon^ 
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tory  nullification  of  Pojning's  Law,  which 
required  the  Irish  Parliament  to  submit 
the  beads  of  their  bills  to  the  English 
Privy  Council  before  they  could  pnwume 
to  pass  them — these  were,  in  few  words, 
the  two  great  objects  which  tiie  leaders  of 
the  Volunteers  kept  now  steadily  before 
them.  It  must  be  here  obacrveil.  that  the 
idea  and  tlie  term  "free  trade,"  na  then 
understood  in  Ireland,  did  nut  r.'present 
what  the  politicid  economists  now  call 
free  trade.  What  was  sought,  was  a  re- 
lease from  those  restrictions  on  Irish 
trade  imposed  tiy  an  English  I'arlianient, 
and  for  the  protlt  of  the  English  ]Hvple 
This  did  not  mean  that  impurls  am)  ex 
jHiris  should  be  free  of  all  duty  to  the 
Biaic.  but  only  that  the  fact  of  import  or 
ex[H)rt  itself  should  not  be  restrained  by 
foreign  laws,  and  that  the  duties  to  be  dc- 
'  rc<l  from  it  should  be  imposed  by  Irt-- 
id's  own  Parlinment,  and  in  the  sole 
icrest  of  Ireland  herself.  This  distinc- 
>n  is  the  more  important  to  be  oliserved, 
cause  modern  ''free  traders"  In  Ireland 
and  in  England  have  sometimes  appealed 
to  the  nuthoiity  of  the  enlightened  men 
who  then  governed  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment as  an  authority  in  favour  of  abolish- 
ing import  and  export  duties.  Tho  cita- 
i  is  by  no  raeatis  applicable, 
■he  first  measure  to  convince  England 
that  Ireland  was  entitled  to  an  unrestricted 
trade,  was  tho  "non-iniportation  agn-e- 
ment,"  which  many  of  the  Volunteer 
corps,  as  well  as  town  corporations, 
solemnly  adopted  by  resolutions,  during 
the  year  1T79.  Although  there  were 
frequent  debates  in  the  liritish  Parlia- 
ment this  year  on  the  subject  of  modifj'- 
ing  thelowsprohititingtheejtimrt  of  cot- 
tons, woollcna.  and  provisions,  from  Ire- 
land, yet  it  was  but  too  plain  tliat  tho 
rapacious  spirit  of  British  cumnicrce.  and 
the  menacing,  almost  frantic,  opposition 
given  to  all  consideration  of  such  measure, 
by  iietitions,  which  sounJeil  more  like 
threats,  coming  from  tho  great  centres  of 
trade  in  England,  Mancheelcr,  tilast'O*, 
Liverpool,  aud  Bristol,  would  render  all 
redress  hnpeleaa  from  that  quarter.  The 
non-importation  agreements  bwurae  po- 
pular, and  the  people  of  many  towns  and 
counties  were  steadily  refusing  to  wear  or 
use  in  their  houses  anj  kind  of  ware* 
coming  from  England.  The  town  of 
Galway  bad  the  honour  of  leading  the  way 
in  this  movement :  the  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  corps  of  Volun- 
teers in  many  counties ;  and  as  the  Volun- 
teers were  already  the  /atliion.  women 
sustained  their  patriotic  resolution,  and 
ladies  of  weiltl]  began  to  clothe  them- 
selves ezdusivdy  in  Iriah  fabrics.    The 
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resolutions  are  not  uniform  in  their  tenor. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholders  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  con- 
Tened  by  public  notice,  these  resolutions 
were  passed: 

**  Retoiced,  That  the  tmjust,  illiberalf  and 
impolitic  opposition  given  by  many  self- 
interested  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  proposed  encouragement  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  originated 
in  avarice  and  ingratitude. 

^Iie»oived,  That  we  will  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  import  or  use  any  goods  or 
wares,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  which  can  be  produced  or 
manufactured  in  this  kingdom,  till  an 
enlightened  policy,  founded  on  principles 
of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  taken 
so  active  a  part  in  opposing  the  regula- 
tions proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of 
Ireland  ;  and  till  they  ai)])car  tu  entertain 
sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  fellow-subjects  of  this  kingdom." 

Shortly  after  the  assizes  at  Watcrford, 
the  high  sheriff,  grand  jury,  and  a  number 
«l  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  the  alarming 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  staple  com- 
Buiities  of  the  kingdom;  and  look- 
ing upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty 
that  they  owed  their  country  and  them- 
lelvcs,  to  restrain,  by  every  means  in  their 
P'j»er,  these  growing  evils,  they  passed 
4.t1  siixnc'l  the  following  resolutions  : 

^  Re^olx'ttl,  That  we,  our  families,  and 
til  wh(»m  wc  can  influence,  shall  from 
trj^  d;iv  wear  and  make  use  of  the  manu- 
fa-turc*  of  this  country,  and  this  country 
only,  until  such  time  as  all  partial  restric- 
lionji  on  our  trade,  imposed  by  the 
iliil^cnil  and  contracted  policy  of  our 
fisier  kiiiJiTdom,  be  removed  ;  but  if,  in 
conset^uence  of  this  our  resolution,  the 
manufacturers  (wliose  interest  wo  have 
niore  immediately  under  consideration) 
fhinild  act  fraudulenily,  or  combine  to 
imj<o:<e  upon  the  public,  wc  shall  hold 
riuiroLves  no  longer  bound  to  countenance 
and  t  up  port  them. 

*•  iy<'f/c(d.  That  wc  will  not  deal  with 
any  merchant  or  sho]>keeper  who  shall,  at 
any  tinw  hereafter,  be  detected  in  im- 
THyiing  any  foreign  manufacture  as  the 
manufacture  of  this  country." 

Kenolutions  of  this  kind  l)ecame  gen- 
eral :  in  consequence  of  which  efforts  tlie 
niarmfacturcs  of  Ireland  began  to  revive, 
and  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  a 
fnreat  measure  decreased,  a  ciscumstance 
which  tended    to  produce  a  disposition 


in  Great  Britain  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plaints of  that  country,  different  indeed 
from  that  which  Irofand  had  hitherto 
e.\i>crienced. 

The   feeling   of  Government    on    the 
subject  of  non-importation   was  one  of 
great  irritation,  and   their  partisans  in 
i'arliameut  did  not  hesitate  to  give  bitter 
utterance  to  tlieir  hatred  of  the  Volunteers 
and  of  the  commercial  movement.    Lord 
Shelburne,  in  May,  1779,  called  the  Irish 
army  an  **  enraged  mob;  "  but  the  phrase 
was    infelicitous,    and    told    only    half 
the  truth.    They  were  enraged,  Imt  they 
were  not  a  mob.  They  had  no  one  quality 
of  a  mob.  They  had  discipline,  arms,  and  a 
military  system.    Their  ranks  were  filled 
with  gentlemen,  and  olhcered  by  nobles. 
But  such  expressions  as  Lord  8heiburnc*s 
were  of   great  advantage.     They  kept 
clearly,  in  bold  relief,   the  ancient  and 
irremovable  feeling  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  contemptous  falsehood  of  tlieir  esti- 
mate of  the  Irish  people.    In  the  same 
spirit,  the  organ  of  Government  wrote  to 
the  central  authority  in  England  on  the 
subject    of  the   non-importation    agree- 
ment :— **  For  some  days  past,  the  luunes 
of  the  traders  who  appear  by  the  printed 
returns  of  the  custom-house  to  have  im- 
ported  any  English    goods,   have    l)eeu 
printed  in  the  Dublin  newspaper.    This 
is  probably  calculated  for  the  aUmiinablo 
puri)0se  of  drawing  the  indignation  of  the 
mob  upon  individuals,  and  is  6Ui)i)oseii  to 
Ikj  the  act  of  the  meanest  of  the  taction."* 
When  the  lord-lieutenant  jjcnned  this  pa- 
ragrajjh,  he  did  not,  assuredly,  renu'iuUr 
the  meanness  of  the  manufacturers  au'l 
traders    of    his     own     country,    or    the 
measures  adojjted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment,  at  their   dictation,    to   cru^^h   the 
trade  and  paralyze  tl:e  industry  of  this 
country.     The  retaliaiio.i  was  just,  and 
no  means  that  could  have  been  adcipti-d 
could  equal  the  atrocity  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  towns  to  the  ])roductive  in- 
dustry  of  Ireland.     EnglishuKm   luul  a 
Parliament  obe(Hent  to  the  dictates  of  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  English  trade— the 
Irish  people   had  not  as  yet  eslablished 
their  freedom  nor  armed  theniftelves  with 
the  resistless  weapon  of  free  institutions. 
They  were  obliged  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves, and  were  justified  by  the  exigency 
in  adoi)ting  any   means  to  enforce  the 
national  will.     It  seems  strange  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  defend  the  measure 
of  holding  up  to  scorn  the  traitors  who 
could   expose  in   their  shops  articles  of 
foreign    consumption,    every  article    of 
which    was    u    representative    of    their 

*  I^etter  of  the  lord-lioutcnant  to  I^rd  Weymouth, 
May,  1779. 
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country'simpoTCTiihincnt  uiddFcij.  But 
tbc  Engliili  preu  dcnuuncetl  it  mi  the 
polii-y  of  Mvagei,  and  pointRl  oat  the 
IrlHli  people  to  the  contumely  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  lime,  the  English  nmnufoi;- 
tureri,  ever  careleia  of  present  iaoriflrea 
to  ■e4;urc  penouient  BdvanUige*,  flooded 
the  (.-uuntty  tuwiu  with  the  accunulated 
produuts  of  the  woollen  numufacture, 
which,  owing  tu  the  wir  sud  othet  causes, 
had  remaiued  on  tlicir  hands.  Tbcy 
offered  these  goods  to  the  small  ihop- 
keeiiera  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and 
desired  them  to  mime  their  own  time  for 
nayment ;  and  they  partially  succeeded  in 
luducinR  many  uf  the  low  and  emlHurossed 
■erviiors  of  trade,  through  their  n< 
(itics,  and  by  the  seductiTe  promise  of 
long  credit,  to  become  traitors  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  industry.  The  Volunteers 
and  the  leader*  of  the  movement  were 
equally  active  on  their  side.  The  press, 
the  pulpit,  and  the  bail'ruum,  were  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  native  industry. 
The  scientiSc  institutions  circulated  gra- 
tuitously tracts  on  the  improvement  of 
manufacture — on  the  mmlel  adopted  in 
the  continental  manufacturing  cUatricts, 
atid  on  the  economy  uf  production.  Trade 
revived ;  the  munufucturers  who  had 
thronged  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  ghastly 
apparitions  of  decoyed  icidustry,  found 
employment  proviiled  for  them  by  the  pa- 
triotism and  spirit  of  the  country ;  the 
proscribed  goods  of  England  renmined 
unsold,  or  only  told  under  false  colours 
by  knavish  and  proHigatt  retailers ;  the 
country  enjoy  eii  some  of  the  fruits  of  free- 
duni  before  she  obtained  freedom  herself. 
The  session  of  Oie  Irish  Parliament  of 
ITT'J-80  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
profound  interest ;  and  it  opcneil  with 
stoi  my  omens.  The  speech  from  the  loni- 
),ie>ilenant  contiuned  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  inexplicit  falsehuoil  and 
diplomatic  subterfuge.  The  address  in 
reply  waa  its  echo,  or  would  have  been, 
but  that  llenry  Grattan,  he  who  was 
above  all  others,  the  laaa  of  his  day, 
moveil  his  celebrated  tunendmcnt.  The 
Bpeiih  of  the  viceroy  had  alludeil  with 
skilful  obscurity  to  certain  liberal  inten- 
tions of  the  king  on  the  subject  of  trade  : 
but  there  was  no  promise  for  hope  tri  rest 
upon;  it  was  va)iueaud  without  meaning. 
This  was  not  wliat  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
or  the  genius  of  the  men  would  endure. 
They  Kit  the  lime  liad  come  to  strike 
with  mortal  blow  the  whole  syslcin  of 
Knglish  tyranny,  and  to  give  freedom  and 
security  u  ttie  trade   and  industry  of 


■canned  the  opposition  benchea.  They 
saw  that  something  would  be  done  em- 
barrusing  to  their  system  and  to  tbem ; 
but  they  could  not  anticipate  the  blow 
that  was  ready  for  their  beiuls,  or 
that  their  Bercest  foe  would  be  a  place- 
man in  their  ranks.  An  address  waa 
proposeil  by  Sir  Gobert  Deane,  a  drudgv 
of  Government,  re-echoing,  in  servility,  tho 
the  vague  generalities  of  thespeech.  Grat- 
tan thenrose  to  propose  his  amendment: — 
"  Tliat  we  beseech  his  majesty  to  believe 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluctance  we 
presume  to  approach  his  royal  person  with 
even  the  smallest  appearance  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but  that  the  distress  of  thli 
kingdom  is  such  aa  renders  it  an  india- 
pensable  duly  in  os  to  lay  the  melancholy 
state  uf  it  before  hia  majesty,  and  to  point 
out  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  only 
effectual  means  of  relief ;  that  the  con- 
stant drain  of  itscash  to  supply  absentect, 
and  the  fetters  on  its  commerce,  have 
always  been  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
country  from  becoming  opulent  in  iU 
circumstances,  but  that  those  bronchea  of 
trade  wl  ich  have  hitherto  emibled  it  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  it  labours 
under,  have  now  almost  totally  failed; 
that  its  commercial  credit  is  sunk,  all  it* 
resources  are  decaying  rapidly,  and  num- 
bers of  its  most  indiutrious  inhabitonla 
in  danger  of  perishing  for  want ;  that  ad 
lung  ai  they  were  able  to  flatter  liiem- 
selves  that  the  progress  of  those  evil* 
might  be  slopped  by  their  own  efforts, 
tlieywere  unwilling  to  trouble  his  majesty 
upon  the  subject  of  their  distress;  but, 
finding  that  they  increase  upon  them, 
nolwitlistancling  all  their  endeavours,  they 
are  at  lost  oliliged  to  have  recourse  to  hia 
majesty's  l>eni)tnity  and  justice,  and  most 
humbly  to  acquaint  him  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  effectual  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  this 
kingdom,  that  can  cither  invij;orute  its 
credit  or  support  its  people,  is  to  open  its 
ports  for thcexporiulion  of  all  its  manufac- 
tures; that  it  is  evident  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  Great  Britain  would 
derive  as  much  bcnefll  from  this  measuro 
Ireland  itself,  but  that  Ireland  cannot 
subsist  without  it ;  and  that  it  is  with  the 
ist  grief  Ibey  find  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  again  ocquaiiiiiDg  bis 
majesty  that,  unless  sonic  liappy  cliungo 
the  stale  of  its  affairs  lakes  place 
ithout  delay,  it  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  remain  a  burden  upon  England, 
instead  of  increasing  ita  resources,  or 
affording  the  assistance  wliich  its  lutiiral 
affection  for  that  country,  aod  the  in- 
timate connection  between  their  interests, 
have  always  ■"'•'■"■^  it  to  affer." 
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Gimtton*!  ipeech  in  tnpport  of  the 
amendment  muBt  hare  heesk  badly  pre- 
■erredy  for  what  lemaina  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  or 
tbs  abaorbing  nature  of  the  sabject. 

To  the  rage  and  dismay  of  Grovem- 
ment — ^passions  of  which  unequivocal 
dononstrations  were  giren  on  the  mini- 
sterial benches — Hussej  Burgh,  the  prime 
sergeant,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
fasdnating  men  of  the  day,  an  official  of 
Gofemment,  a  stanch  supporter,  one 
to  whom,  from  the  spirit  of  his  office, 
patriotism  should  have  been  impossible, 
moved  that  ^  we  beg  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  that  it  is  not  by  temporary 
eniedients,  but  by  a  free  tradt  alont^  that 
this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin."  This  resolution  was 
canied  unanimously;  the  supporters  of 
Government  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
oppose  the  spirit  of  the  House ;  the  nation 
wss  standing  petitioner  at  their  bar  for 
the  privileges  of  nature — production  and 
consumption ;  the  Volunteers  were  drawn 
vp  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  with  an 
mtdligible  alternative  hung  round  the 
necks  of  tiieir  cannon,  **Free  Trade  or 
^— ;"  and  the  amendment  of  Henry 
Grattan,  with  the  improvements  of  Burgli, 
received  on  the  part  of  the  Patriots  an 
exalting  support,  and  on  tlie  part  of  the 
■dnistera  a  fearful  and  angry  assent. 
The  day  after  this  distinguished  success, 
the  addresses  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
vers  brought  up  to  the  Castle;  the  streets, 
from  the  House  to  the  seat  of  govvmment, 
vere  lined  with  the  corps  of  the  Dublin 
Volunteers,  under  arms,  who  paid  military 
honours  to  the  favourite  leoilcrs  ;  the  city 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy  and  triumph, 
contrasting  not  unfavourably  with  the 
gloom  and  irritation  of  the  Castle.  And 
that  no  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  j 
authors  of  this  important  movement —  | 
that  the  merit  of  success  should  be  laid  at 
the  right  door,  thanks  to  the  Volunteers 
were  moved  and  carried  in  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  The  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  by  Mr.  C'onolly,  the 
head  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
Duke  of  Lcinstcr  carried  the  motion 
through  the  Lords,  with  only  one  dissen- 
tient voice,  Lord-Chancellor  Lifford,  one 
of  those  English  lawyers  who  arc  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  from  time  to  time,  to  occupy 
the  highest  seats  of  justice  und  enjoy  the 
largest  emoluments  in  the  country.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  in  writing  to  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, complains  bitterly  of  these  votes ; 
unanimous  expressions  as  they  were  of  the 
feelings  of  all  classes  in  the  state,  they 
appeared  in  a  most  reprehenaible  light  to 
the  viceroy,  who  petulantly  wrote  home 


his  complaint  that  the  proceeding  was 
occasioned  wholly  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster. 

The  Government,  quite  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
resultetl  from  the  power  and  determination 
of  the  Volunteers,  set  on  one  of  its  habi- 
tual agents  to  assail  them,  lliis  was 
Scott,  the  attorney-general,  who  after- 
wards, as  Lord  Clonmel,  was,  with  a  few 
monstrous  exceptions,  the  most  inhuman 
judge  that  ever  presided  in  the  shambles  of 
Irish  justice.  He  attacked  the  Volun- 
teers with  an  habitual  vul^rar  fury — 
described  them  by  every  name  which  the 
quick  invention  of  a  ferocious  mind  could 
devise;  and  he  was  supported  in  his 
philippic  by  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  who 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Inde]>en- 
(Jents  of  the  past  century  commenceil  by 
seeming  moderation,  but  ended  by  cutting 
off  th%  head  of  the  king :  men  might  creep 
into  the  Volunteers,  who  might  urge  them 
to  similar  dangerous  couises.  But  Grat- 
tan  repelled  the  charges  against  the  army 
in  which  he  was  a  distinguished  soldier — 
and  told  the  legislature  that  the  great 
objects  which  tiiey  sought  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  skill,  the  prudence,  or 
the  dexterity  of  300  men,  without  the 
spirit  and  co-operation  of  3,000,000.  The 
military  associations,  he  said,  **  caused  a 
fortunate  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
this  House:  they  inspired  us  to  ask  di- 
rectly for  the  greatest  object  that  ever 
was  set  within  the  view  of  Ireland — a 
free  trade."  The  spirit  in  the  country 
well  replied  to  the  spirit  within  the  walls 
of  the  House.  The  Volunteers  instructed 
the  representatives  to  vote  the  supplies 
for  no  longer  than  six  months.  They 
now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men. 
Possessed  of  every  wonted  military  attri- 
bute, disciplined,  and  well  annetl,  they 
had  other  qualities  that  are  too  otten 
absent  in  military  orjjanization.  They 
were  the  army  of  the  people  ;  their  com- 
mission included  only  the  duties  of  free- 
born  men  to  fight  for  lilxirty  and  to 
defend  a  country.  Most  of  their  officers 
were  the  highest  blood  of  an  ancient  and 
aristocratic  country — men  not  alone  en- 
nobled by  long  descent,  but  by  the  hi^jli 
qualities  of  genius,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 
The  soldiers  were  the  yeomen  of  the  land, 
having  as  definite  an  interest  in  her 
prosperity  as  the  hijrhest  peer  in  tho 
service.  And  all  were  bound  tojxether  by 
the  deepest  attachment  to  the  liberties  of 
Ireland.  They  had  seen  what  they  were 
able  to  effect  ;  and  as  concession  after 
concession  was  wrung  from  ])ower,  the 
bold  and  sagacious  of  them  determined 
not  to  rest  from  their  efforts  until  a  free 
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anil  ri'formcil  ParliamL'at  saC  williin  the 
walls  <if  tlic  Senate  House,  tbe  i>cnDBiicnt 
■ci^urk}'  anJ  guarantee  of  freeiium. 

Tliu  <iutiilioD  of  the  eupplies  camu  before 
lliu  IIoiuc  on  the  S5Ih  NuTembcr,  1779. 
Tlic  I'ltlriutB  had  delvnuinci)  lu  wiihhold 
tlio  )!ruit.  or  lu  limit  the  durnliun  of  ihc 
■noiicy.bill,  until  free  trade  wnit  jicliled 
by  Kugland.  But  Scott,  the  uttomey 
[n'ticral,  cniluavuurcdtonrovethalBupplieL 
tu  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
the  tontine,  and  tlio  luanii,  were  not 
cupplii'8  to  tlie  cruwn,  but  for  the  dis- 
chaTKe  of  national  reapon*ibilitiev  "How 
tender,"  said  Uratlan, "  the  admioietratioii 
i«  rcKonliiiR  the  moneyed  intercBla  of  iu- 
dividuala;  how  little  Incycare  lu  ribk  the 
ruin  of  theiiiitionl"  The  attorney -funeral 
iiiUTciI  that  the  lupplies  sliould  be  granted 
fur  two  yean ;  Air.  French  movc<t  an 
•metiilment  that  tliey  idiould  lie  erHnii'tl 
for  lix  inunthi.  A  LrilliKOt  debate  wiu 
the  eonieqacnec ;  the  war  of  ]>er»<inality, 
wUieh  was  alwayH  carried  on  with  imj 
luni-h  vi(!<iur  and  iceniuR  in  the  Houec. 
never  raged  with  fiercer  or  niiirc  iiiilendid 
IK)wcr — but  the  greiLt  oration  of  tliu  day 
wua   delivered   by  llunsey   Burgh,     He 

"  Yon  bnve  but  two  ni'^iiH  airo  lUi'laml 
at!iiiiiat  new  luxes  by  u  inajniiiy  of  1:>3. 
•ml  have  left  the  ininiHters  nupportcd 
only  by  47  Tutei ;  if  you  now  ^[o  luck,  and 
nct-ede  to  Ihu  jiroiioscd  tirant  liir  two 
yeurs,  your  comjilianuc  will  add  ini'iill 
to  the  iiijurii'*  already  dinie  to  your  ill- 
fated  eoutitry ;  you  strike  a  daKi:er  in 
your  ovn  bosom,  and  dctlroy  the  fair 
Iiros]iuet  of  eoiimiereiid  liope,  beci 
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<1uy!i,  render  void  tlie 
liatriotic  stability  of  tills  House,  and  pro- 
cure a  majiirity.  the  British  miuisler  will 
treat  our  applications  for  free  trade  with 
contempt.  When  the  interests  of  tlie 
Government  and  ilic  people  ore  contrary, 
'  they  secretly  opi>rate  ainiinsi  each  other — 
aucli  a  state  is  but  sninilivreil  war.  I 
■hall  be  u  friend  alike  to  the  minister  and 
the|)cople,aoeordinj;  as  I  tlnd  ilieir  de*ires 
guided  b}  justice  ;  but  at  such  a  erisia  ii« 
tliis  the  jjiiiplc  nnist  be  kept  in  good 
temper,  even  lu  tlic  iiiJnIycncc  of  tlieir 
capri<-e-. 

'■  Tlie  usunu'd  auUiorily  of  a  f< 
Farlianienl  has  kept  u|i  tlie  most  wicked 
laws  that  a  zealous,  monopolizing,  u 
grateful  spirit  could  ilevisc.  to  reslra 
tlie  bounty  of  providence  and  enslave 
nation  whose  inliabitanls  are  reeonled 
be  a  brave,  loyal,  and  generous  people ;  by 
tliu  Engli^  code  of  laws,  lo  answer  tlic 
must  sordid  viewa.  they  have  been  treated 
with  a  savage  cruelty ;  tbe  words  penalty, 


punishment,  and  Ireland,  ore  synanyniouB^ 
they  arc  marked  in  blood  on  the  margin 
of  tlieir  eCatutea;  and,  though  time  may 
liavc  softened  the  calamitica  of  the  uatiolh 
the  banefnl  and  ileslruclive  influences  M 
those  laws  lias  borne  her  down  to  a  state  of 
E^vptian  bondage.  The  English  hava 
sowed  their  laws  like  serpent's  tcctb,  and 
they  have  sprung  up  in  armed  men."* 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  13B  to 
100 ;  (he  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  was  insured ;  and  the  minister 
acknowledged  the  nctcssity  of  precipi- 
tately retracing  hil  steps.  Who  can 
doubt  ibe  vast  influence  the  Volunteers 
exerted  in  all  these  proceedlags?  Oa 
the  preceding  4ih  of  November — the 
anniversary  of  (he  birth  of  William  the 
Third— the  Volimteers  had  taken  llio 
oiiixirtunily  of  reading  to  the  minister 
-id  the  Parliument  a  lesson  of  eonstitu- 
iinal  doctrine  around  the  statue  of  him 
who  was.  they  cooceiveil,  tho  foun<!er  of 
constitutional  liberty.  They  assembled  in 
College  Green— the  Dublin  Volunteer  ar- 
tillery, commanded  by  James  Nappcr 
Tandy,  Willi  labels  bearing  the  insuription. 
'■  Free  Trade  or  spewly  revolution," 
iii,i[icndcii  on  the  necks  of  their  cannon; 
he  Volunteers  of  Dublin  and  the 
riciiutv,  under  the  orJers  of  tho 
Juke  of  I.einster.  Tlie  sides  of  Die 
]H.ilestal  on  which  stood  the  slatno  of  the 
Deliverer,  were  ornamented  with  coUoc- 
ins  of  most  Kigiiillcaiit  political  rcason- 
I! ;  and  under  the  angry  ejea  of  the 
eculive,  such  tencliings  as  tbe  following 
:re  given  at  once  to  the  governors  and  ttw 
,  vemed.  On  one  side  of  tbe  pillar  was 
inscribed, ''  llulicf  to  Ireland ;"  on  another, 
"  A  short  money  bill,  a  free  trade,  or 

else ;  "  on  a  third,  "  The  Vol  unteera, 

i/HiiiiiHaijiala  millia  Junell,  iianili  pro  jHiIni 
mnri"  and  in  thcfront  of  the  statue  were 
two  cnonons  bearing  an  inscription  on 
each,  "I'ree  trade  or  this."  Tlic  people 
were  assembled  in  thousands  nround  the 
Volunteer  troops,  and  their  enthusiasm 
echoeil  in  deafening  applause  the  thun- 
r  of  the  artillery.  It  was  a  scene 
proiluctive  of  eonimerc'ial  and  political 
freedom :  that  the  latter  was  evanescent 
was  nut  the  fault  of  the  instituiion  or 
luck  of  spirit ;  but  divisions,  and  doubts, 
and  suspiciiins,  were  introduceii  amongst 
the  body  by  the  exertions  of  England; 
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neir  ambitions  filled  the  mimis  of  some ; 
the  force  of  old  ministerial  asfliX'iations 
pressed  upon  others  ;  the  courtly  tcmlen- 
cies  and  the  timid  alarms  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  led  them  to  sacrifice  what 
they  had  gained,  rather  than  to  pt'ril 
Enpflish  connection  by  nobly  seckini;  un- 
limited freedom.  But  at  the  pcri<Nl  of 
which  we  are  writing,  the  Vohintoor 
system  was  compact  and  perfect.  The 
wants  of  Ireland  were  commercial  and 
political.  She  had  been  made  a  Imnk- 
mpt  by  monopoly,  and  a  slave  by  usurpa- 
tion. The  Volunteers  were  to  give  her 
prosperity  and  freinlom,  by  unrestrictcil 
trade  and  legislation.  And  right  well  did 
they  set  tlicmselves  to  the  appointed  task, 
with  what  success  appears  from  Lord 
North's  free  trade  bill,  and  Grattan't} 
Declaration  of  Right. 

It  was  appointed  for  Lord  North  to 
undo  the  work  of  William  the  Third,  and 
10  take  the  first  step  towards  restoring  the 
trsdc  to  which  the  Deliverer  had  given 
the  finishing  blow.  Lord  North  had  great 
experience  in  obstinate  oppression,  and 
not  less  in  the  recognition  of  the  Iil)ertied 
he  had  tramplcil  upon.  He  had  braved 
the  genius  of  Chatham  in  the  disastrous 
campaigns  against  transatlantic  freerlom 
—the  world  has  read  with  profit  the  sequel 
of  his  history  in  that  great  transaction. 
He  had  opposed  every  effort  to  emanci- 
pate the  trade  of  Ireland — it  is  an  airrec- 
able  duty  for  an  Irish  writer  to  detail  the 
concessions  wrung  from  him  by  the  arms 
of  the  Volunteers,  and  the  elo<iuenrt'  and 
;.^■nius  of  those  who  led  them  to  victDry. 
Unthe  13th  of  Decemlnir,  1779,  he  intro- 
dui'oil  into  the  Enj^lisli  legislature  three 
j>n)[)Ositions:  to  permit,  first,  tlie  exi)()rt 
A  jrlass;  second,  the  exjwrt  of  Avoollen 
.;o'>ls;  and  third,  a  fri-e  trade  with  the 
Knjrlish  sc-ttllements  in  America,  the 
West  Indie.s,  and  Africa. 

In  connection  with  these  propositions, 
Foster,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House, 
and  on  that  occasion  the  representative  of 
OovenmK'nt,  on  tlic  L'Oth  of  tlie  same 
Diimth,  moved  two  re>olutions  in  the  Iri>h 
leijislature.  1st,  That  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactun-s  of  this  coinitry  would 
ten  I  to  relieve  1.  *r  distresses,  i^nd.  That 
•^ivatconimerciji.  henefits  would  flow  from 
the  iKTraission  t-*  trade  witli  the  American, 
Imiian,  and  African  settlements.  l*ro- 
iM»«kiii(>n'»  of  very  manifest  truth,  but 
tardilv  acknowltMliied  hv  the  En«'lisli  and 
Irish  Government>.  whose  recognition  is 
obviou>ly  attributahle  to  a  style  of  jioli- 
lical  reasoning  which  will  j)rove  anythin«if 
th  It  a  nation  of  men  requires  to  dcmou- 
rtrate.  The  proiMwiiions  of  Lord  North, 
and  the  resolutions  of  Foster,  were  the 


basis  of  the  bill  which  some  months  later 
gave  a  free  trade  to  Ireland  ;  ami,  for  the 
first  time  since  William  the  Third  de- 
8tro3'cd  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
his  English  Parliament  laid  restrictions 
on  her  productive  industry,  her  people 
were  free  to  use  the  resources  a  iiheral 
nature  offered  them,  ami  which  a 
foreign  tyrant  sealed  from  their  anxitms 
hands.  The  efforts  they  had  made  liitherto 
to  free  their  trade  were  the  efforts  of 
slaves— petition  and  remonstrance  ;  it  wah 
not  until  they  demanded  fri.*e  trade,  wiili 
the  Volunteer  alternative,  that  England 
struck. 
The  Volunteers  and  the  count rv  had 

» 

soon  a  more  striking  pnwf  of  the  i)()wor 
whicli  their  attitude  exerted  over  the 
obstinate  maxims  of  English  policy. 

Lord  North,  in  February,  17fc)0.  intn>- 
duced  his  free  trade  bill  in  a  speech  whicli 
was  the  best  refutation  of  his  former 
arguments,  and  the  severest  condemnation 
of  ins  former  conduct. 

The  intelligence  of  the  concessions 
made  by  that  bill — libiTty  to  export 
woollen  manufactures,  and  to  trade  with 
the  British  colonies  -was  received  with 
great  joy  by  the  ix^oi>lc.  But  their  joy 
was  tempered  with  a  wist*  care  for  the 
future,  and  the  greater  the  concetled 
advantages  were,  the  more  did  they  feel 
themselve?*  pressed  by  the  insecurity  of 
possession.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
gift  taught  them  with  greater  force  the 
true  principles  of  freedom.  They  retlecteil 
that  the  right  which  jealous  power  had 
respiM'ted  in  its  hour  of  weakness,  it  would 
tram[)!e  on  with  recovcrc  1  strength. 
WliaL  security  had  tlu-y  that  at  st)ine 
future  pcrioil,  when  tlu*y  had  pos>il)ly 
estal>li>hc"l  a  thriving  trade,  and  exiKiuli'd 
J  nuK'h  labour  and  money  in  creating  a  pn).— 
pcDiis  commerce,  tluTc  iniiihl  iml  rise 
anot'.iiT  William,  n-a  ly  to  gra;i:y  liie 
insolent  avarice  of  England,  l)y  the  de- 
struction of  their  trade  and  manufactures? 
The  wisdom  of  Swift,  of  Lucas,  and  of 
Molyncux.  ai)pealed  to  them  in  the  hour 
of  recovcn-d  trailc,  and  pleade-l  strongly 
for  unreci»viiv  1  lilK-riy.  They  reccive<l 
a  free  trade  then,  not  as  a  gift  from  bounty, 
but  as  a  surrendered  right  from  weakened 
powiT ;  and.  rej(»icing  at  the  extent  of  tho 
bemlit,  tiny  were  neither  fools  nor  syco- 
phants; nor  did  tliey  compromise  their 
tint  V  to  their  countrv  bv  a  m-edle&s  cxcos 
of  u^ratitude  to  lier  frightened  oppre'<M)r. 
TiuK,  in  the  resolutions  which  record 
the  people's  joy,  we  may  find  the  strong- 
est expressions  of  their  determination  to 
effect  greater  things  than  the  emaiici- 
l)aiion  of  tlu'ir  trade.  Every  county  in 
1  Ireland    addressed    its    representatives ; 
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every  corps  of  Volunteers  addressed  its 
oflicers  ;  and  the  spirit  of  tliesc  effusions 
may  be  judged  from  one«  selected  from 
amongst  many,  to  which  tlie  spirit  of  the 
day  gave  birth.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
grand  jury  and  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  addressing  their  represen- 
tatives, amongst  other  things,  said  : 

*'  While  we  rejoice  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  our  fellow-subjects  at  the  advan- 
tages which  Ireland  has  latterly  obtained, 
and  which  we  arc  fully  conyince<l  are  at- 
tributable to  the  parental  attention  of  his 
majesty,  the  virtue  of  our  rarliament,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  people;  yet,  as  these 
advantages  are  confined  to  commerce,  our 
satisfaction  must  be  limited,  lest  our 
rights  and  privileges  should  seem  to  be 
lost  in  the  joy  which  attends  a  partial 
restoration  of  them.  We  do  affirm  that 
no  Parliament  had,  has,  or  of  right  ought 
to  have,  any  power  or  authority  what- 
soever, in  this  kingdom,  except  the  Par- 
Uament  of  Ireland ;  that  no  statute  has  the 
force  of  iaw  in  this  kingdom  unless  enacted 
by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  the  land  ;  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  connection  betweeen  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  is  to  be  founded,  and  on 
this  principle  we  trust,  not  only  that  it 
may  be  rendered  secure  and  permanent, 
but  that  the  two  kingdoms  may  become 
strongly  united  and  advantageously  cir- 
cumstanced, as  to  be  able  to  oppose  with 
success  the  common  enemies  of  the  British 
empire.  What  you  have  done,  we  look 
on  as  a  beginning ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
termination  of  the  session  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  constitution  as  the  com- 
mencement has  been  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country." 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  manly 
but  conditional  loyalty,  of  generous  love 
of  freedom  above  even  the  material  bene- 
fits of  trade,  which  led  to  the  Revolution 
of  1782,  and  whose  diversion  into  other 
channels  after  the  Volunteers  hud  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  great  national  army,  drove 
so  many  great  and  upright  men  into  con- 
gpiracy  and  revolt. 

The  desire  of  constitutional  liberty 
having  once  seized  upon  the  people,  sev- 
eral n)eans  of  obtaining  that  object  were 
adopted.  In  Parliament,  a  sliort  mutiny 
bill  became  a  favourite  measure.  The  evils 
of  a  standing  army,  the  dangers  to  free- 
dom inseperable  from  the  existence  within 
the  realm  of  a  large  force  of  armed  men. 
having  from  its  very  organization  no 
sympathies  with  the  people,  were  elo- 
quently dwelt  upon  by  the  leading  Patriots 
in  the  House;  magistrates  refused  to 
billet  soldiers  under  a  mutiny  act,  to 
which  they  objected  on  two  grounds — 


first,  that  it  was  an  English  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  perpetual,, 
and  created  an  armed  irresponsible  autho- 
rity within  the  state.    The  Irish  mutiny 
act  had  only  extended  to  six  months ;  it  had 
been  returned  from  England  with  a  change 
rendering  it  perpetual ;  thus  the  legisla- 
tion might  well  be  called  English,  and  the- 
principle  despotic.    The  act  was  resisted, 
and  it  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter, 
but  that  the  ultimate  decision  of    the 
matter  resteil  with  the  judges,  and  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  resort  to  their- 
tribunaJs.    But   the    time    had    arrival 
when    Henry    Grattan    commenced,    in 
grave  and  noble  earnest,  the  great  quarrel 
of    parliamentary  liberty.      And    never 
was  a  man  more  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
great  work  than  he    was.      Swift    had 
written  of  Irish  politics  with  masterly 
power;    Molyneux,    with     considerable 
learning ;  and  Lucas,  with  homely  vigour- 
and  honest  zeal ;  but  in  Henry  Grattan 
all  the  qualities  of  greatness  were  com- 
bine<l.    lie  was  a  man  of  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  noble  genius.    He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,    and  a   poet;    but    his 
scholarship  and  his  poetry  gave  way  to- 
a  g^and,  peculiar,  and  electric  oratory, 
unsurpassed,  probably  unequalled,  by  the 
greatest  speakers  of  any  age  or  nation. 
It  was  argumentative  and  logical  in  the 
highest  degree ;  but  it  was  also  imagina- 
tive and  picturesque.    Its  figures  were 
bold  and  new — its  striking  peculiarity 
consisted  in  the  total  absence  of  the  usual 
or  the  vulgar.    In  its  noble  flights,  in  the 
utter  abandonment  of  genius,  there  was  a 
grandeur  and  elegant  proportion,  a  pro- 
found wisdom,  and  a  startling  vehemence, 
which  contributed  to  give  to  the  orator, 
all  the  weight  of  inspiration.    But  Grat- 
tan was  not  only  a  consummate  orator,  he- 
was  a  patriot  in  the  largest  and  broadest 
sense,  and  was  the  first  statesman  in  Ire- 
land who  lx)th  aspired  to  national  inde- 
pendence for  his  country,  and  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  that  inde- 
pendence, even   if   established,   without 
associating  the  mass  of  proscribed  Catlio- 
lics  in  the  national  aspirations  and  na- 
tional triumph. 

The  commercial  tyranny  of  England 
being  now  broken  down,  and  the  country 
obviously  ripe  for  a  further  advance, 
Grattan  fixed  the  19th  of  April.  1780,  as 
the  day  on  which  he  would  move  his 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Bight,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  be  a  distinct  ultimatum 
to  England,  and,  adopted  in  the  front  of 
the  Volunteer  array,  would  be  an  unniis- 
taknblo  challenge  and  defiance.  The 
scene  presented  on  that  memorable  day 
by  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Parliament  House* 
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on  College  Green  is  TiTidly  described  by 
MscNeTin : 

**  No  greater  day,  none  of  more  glory 
erer  rose  njion  this  country,  than  that 
which  dawned  npon  the  Senate  House  of 
Ireland  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780.  The 
dull  chronicles  of  the  time,  and  the  meagre 
press  which  then  represented  popiUar 
opinion,  are  fiUetl  with  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Grattan  brought 
forward  his  Declaration  of  Right.  They 
were  circumstances  certainly  unequalled 
in  our  history  of  military  splendour  and 
moral  triumph.  The  streets  around  the 
Attic  temple  of  legislation  were  thronged 
with  the  discipline  numbers  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers, and  the  impatient  multitude  of 
the  people.  The  uniforms  of  the  Irish 
army,  the  gaudy  orange  the  brillant  scar- 
let, and  the  chaster  and  mure  national 
green — turned  up  with  different  facings, 
according  to  the  tastes  of  the  various  corps 
^contrasted  gayly  with  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  civilian  mass  that  watched 
with  eager  eyes  the  extraordinary  scene. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  floated  the 
banners  of  the  Volunteers,  with  the 
watchwords  of  freedom  and  political  re- 
generation worked  in  gold  or  silver  on  a 
ground  of  blue,  green,  or  white.  And 
truly  the  issue  to  be  tried  within  the 
walls  of  that  magnificent  building  was 
one  great  in  its  effects,  and  illustrious 
from  the  character  of  the  contending 
parties.  It  was  a  trial  of  right  between 
two  great  nations — but  more,  it  was  to  be 
tiiher  a  iireccilent  of  freedom  or  an  orgu- 
ment  of  usurpation.  Much  depended  on 
the  result,  not  alone  as  to  the  present 
interests,  but  as  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  roiintry  ;  and  the  great  men  who  were 
enirajred  in  conducting  this  controversy 
of  liberty  were  fully  alive  to  the  dignity 
t.'f  their  parts,  and  tiilly  competent  to 
dirchargo  the  lofty  mission  they  had 
undertaken. 

**  Within  the  walls  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Ccimmons,  a  scene  of  great  interest  pre- 
K-nieil  itself  to  the  eye.  The  galleries 
were  thronged  with  women  of  the  first 
fashion,  beautiful,  elegantly  dressed,  and 
filled  with  animated  interest  in  the  an- 
tic! pate<i  triumph  of  an  eloquence  to 
whi<.h  the  place  was  sacred.  Scattered 
throiijrh  the  Ilouse  were  severel  ofHcers 
••*  the  Volunteers  for  a  considerable 
.umber  of  the  nienil-crs  hel<l  conmiissions 
in  that  great  botl}'.  But  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  the  House  were  those  dis- 
tinguishetl  men  who  were  upon  that  day 
to  make  the  noblest  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Ireland— men  celebrated  beyond  those 
of  almost  any  age  for  the  possession  of 
the  highest  of  man's  qualities — eloquence, 


wit,  statemanship,  political  wisdom,  and 
unbounded  knowledge.  There  were  to  be 
seen  and  heard  there  that  day  the  grace- 
ful and  eloquent  Burgh;  the  intrepid 
advocate,  the  consummate  orator,  the 
immaculate  patriot,  John  Philpot  Curran ; 
the  wise  statesman.  Flood ;  and  the  foun- 
der of  Irish  liberty,  who  watched  it  in  its 
cradle,  and  who  followed  it  to  its  grave, 
Grattan.  Amongst  the  spectators  were 
Lifford,  the  chancellor,  whose  voice  had 
negatived  every  liberty,  and  denied  every 
concession ;  Charlemont,  the  truest  of 
patriots,  but  the  worst  of  statesmen ;  and 
ITrederick,  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  tho 
Bishop  of  Derry,  whose  coronet  and  mitre 
could  not  keep  down  the  ambition  of  a 
tribune,  nor  conceal  the  finest  qualities 
of  a  demagogue.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  Grattan. 

**  After  a  speech  of  consummate  power, 
in  which  he  imparted  to  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  a  more  spiritual  cast  than  they 
had  yet  assumed  in  Ireland,  he  moved 
his  three  resolutions.  1st,  That  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  power  competent  to  enact 
laws  to  bind  Ireland.  2nd,  That  the 
crown  of  Ireland  is,  and  ought  to  l)e,  in- 
separably annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  Third,  That  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  inseparably  united  under  one 
sovereign,  by  the  comniun  and  indissoluble 
tics  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  freedom.  His 
resolutions  were  secondetl  by  Robert  Stew- 
art, the  father  of  the  man  who,  of  jsll 
others,  was  most  active  in  destroying  tlie 
great  fabric  of  freedom  which  llenrv 
(J rattan  commenced  upon  that  day  to 
rear.  He  wjis  opposed  by  Foster  and 
Fitzgiblwn  ;  and  to  show  how  comidetely 
Irish  freedom  was  the  child  of  arms,  tho 
latter  attacked  the  Volunteers  as  a 
giddy  fiiction,  which  dealt  in  violence 
and  clamour.  He  felt  that  Grattan  was 
in«leed  fortified  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  armed  citizens,  and  acordingly  was 
liberal  of  invective  against  them.  Yet 
Fitzgibbon  represented  himself  as  an 
enemy  to  the  usurpations  of  England.  It 
was  singular  that  on  this  occasion  Flood 
was  opposed  to  bringing  forward  tho 
question  of  Irish  liljcrty.  He  thought 
that  the  time  of  England's  distress  was 
an  improper  one  at  which  to  urge  the 
rights  of  Ireland." 

The  eloquent  writer  just  cited  has  Ikjcu 
somewhat  carried  away  by  his  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  with  tlic  great  effort  of 
Grattan,  and  exaggerates  its  importance. 
The  debate,  it  is  true,  was  extremely  in- 
teresting; and  if  it  led  to  no  immediate 
practical  result  in  the  House,  it  kept  tho 
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subject  alive  before  the  nation,  and  gave 
it  fresh  vitality  and  power.  It  seems  that 
scarcely  any  mcmberf  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  ventured  to  oppose 
directly  the  principles  of  the  rc^iolutiuns. 
The  Castle  party,  however,  defeated  them 
by  a  motion,  that  there  being  an  equiva- 
lent resolution  already  on  the  jounmls  of 
the  House  (alluding  to  one  in  Strafford's 
time,  which  was  not  equivalent),  it  was 
useless  to  pass  this.  The  amendment 
was  carric<l,  and  the  Declaration  of  Right 
was  not  pressed  at  that  time  to  a  division. 
Plowden  thus  sums  up  the  result : 

**  After  a  most  interesting  debate,  that 
lasted  tin  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
which  every  man  but  one  acknowledged 
its  truth,  either  expressly,  or  by  not  op- 
posing it,  Mr  Flood,  who  well  knew  that 
the  ministerial  members  were  committed 
to  negative  the  motion  if  it  came  to  a 
division,  recommended  that  no  question 
should  be  put,  and  no  appearance  of  the 
business  entered  on  the  journals,  to  which 
Mr.  Grattan  consented.*' 

Substantially,  however,  the  object  of 
the  Declaration  was  accomplished.  If  it 
did  not  convince  the  ministerial  members 
it  convinced  the  Volunteers,  and  made 
more  Volunteers.  It  also  convinced  the 
Government  of  the  depth  and  strength  of 
tiie  new  national  spirit  in  Ireland,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  of  Lonl  Buckingham- 
shire, the  day  after  to  Lord  Hillsborough. 
He  says :  **  It  is  with  the  utmost  concern 
I  must  acquaint  your  Lordship  that, 
although  so  many  gentlemen  expressed 
their  concern  that  the  subject  had  been 
introduced,  the  sense  of  the  House  against 
the  obligation  of  any  xtatutes  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  within  this 
kingdom  is  represented  to  me  to  have 
been  almost  unanimous.** 

The  people  out-of-doors  began  now  to 
be  greviously  discontented  with  their 
Parliament.  They  were  becoming  more 
and  more  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
the  generous  sentiments  of  Grattan,  not 
only  through  his  own  speeches  and  essays, 
but  by  means  of  the  brilliant  pamphlets 
of  Mr.  Follok,  published  imder  the  name 
of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  who  entered  very 
fully  into  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
and  went  the  whole  length  of  the  claim  to 
legislative  independence.  Indeed,  it  be- 
came evident  that,  without  legislative  in- 
dependence, no  concessions  in  respect  of 
freedom  of  trade  or  anything  else  could 
be  relied  upon  as  either  efficient  or  per- 
manent. 

After  the  first  burst  of  triumph  over 
the  commercial  reforms  of  Lord  North,  it 
was  found,  on  examination  and  trial,  that 

H  law  had  been  so  contrived  as  to  render 


the  concessions  nearly  illusory.  Espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  the  trade  in  re- 
fined sugar,  it  was  seen  that  the  new  law, 
and  a  treacherous  addition  which  had 
been  made  to  it,  after  its  passage  in  the 
British  Parliament,  tended  to  destroy  the 
sugar  refineries  of  Ireland,  then  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  town  of  Newry, 
not  only  exposing  this  contrivance,  but 
also  adverting  earnestly  to  what  was  now 
become  the  chief  parliamentary  topic,  the 
**  mutiny  bill,'*  In  short,  the  ar(.>u8ed 
spirit  of  the])eopledemande<l  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  English  domination  in  Ireland 
should  be  assailed  at  every  point ;  and  in 
nothing  was  that  principle  so  momentous 
and  so  menacing  as  in  the  practice  of 
governing  the  standing  army  of  Ireland 
(l:f,000  to  15,000  strong),  by  a  ixirpetual 
mutiny  act  passed  in  England.  So 
charmed,  however,  was  the  Parliament 
with  its  small  and  doubtful  success  in  the 
matter  of  free  trade,  that  it  not  only 
liberally  granted  the  supplies  for  a  year 
and  a  half  longer,  but  agreed  to  the  Eng- 
lish mutiny  bUl,  which  was  jierpctual,  by 
a  majority  of  52.  In  short,  it  was  plain 
that  this  Parliament  so  extensively  cur 
rupted,  and  so  well  disciplined  by  the 
Castle  infiuence  (that  is,  by  the  corrupt 
exx>enditure  of  the  peoples*  money),  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  realize  the  lofty 
aspiration  of  the  nation.  Absolute  na- 
tional independence  was  now  their  fixed 
purpose. 

The  year  1780  was  one  of  incessant 
organization ;  reviews  took  place  thnmjxh- 
out  all  Ireland;  and  a  great  provincial 
meeting  was  a])pointed  for  the  November 
of  that  year,  i)reviou8  to  which  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  the  Volunteer  corps  were 
reviewed  by  the  commanding  officers  in 
each  district.  The  Earl  of  Belvidere  re- 
viewed the  troops  of  "Westnieatli ;  the 
Limerick  an<i  Clare  VolunteiTs  were  re- 
viewcnl  by  Ix)rd  Kingslwrough  ;  ilic  Lon- 
donderry by  Lord  Erne;  the  Volunteers 
of  the  South  by  Lord  Shannon;  those  of 
Wicklow  by  Lord  Kingsborouj^h ;  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Dublin  county  and  city, 
who  had  fonned  themselves  into  associated 
corps,by  Lord  Carysfort,Sir  Edward  Newn- 
ham,  and  other  men  of  rank,  patriotism* 
and  fortune.  These  reviews  were  attended 
with  every  circumstance  of  brilliancy. 
There  was  no  absence  of  the  pomp  of  war. 
The  Volmiteers  had  supplied  themselves 
with  artillery,  tents,  and  all  the  requsites 
of  the  field.  They  had  received  many 
presents  of  ordnance;  numerous  stands 
of  colours  had  been  presented  to  them, 
with  no  absence  of  ceremony  and  splen- 
dour, by  women  of  the  highest  station 
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and  figure  in  the  country,  whose  pride  it 
wm  to  attend  the  rcYiews  in  their  hand- 
Boniest  equipages,  and  clothed  in  their 
gare«t  attire. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  year  1780,  the 
Volunteers  had  acted  in  independent 
troops  and  companica,  only  linked  to- 
l^cher  by  their  community  of  feeling  and 
dosi«^ ;  but  it  was  apparent  that  for  any 
general  movement,  for  any  grand  military 
measure  (which  every  day  seemed  to  ren- 
der more  imminent),  they  needed  a  closer 
organization  and  a  commander-in-chief. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  James  Caulfleld, 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  adventurers  who  had  come  over  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  had  l)een  re- 
warded for  his  exertions  in  helping  to  crush 
O'Neil  by  large  grants  of  confiscated  es- 
tates. This  Earl  of  Charlemont  was  a 
man  of  limited  capacity,  but  of  much 
cultivation.  He  had  travelled  much,  had 
written  Italian  sonnets,  an<l  collected 
busts  and  intaglios.  He  had  been  nine 
years  absent  from  Ireland,  and  returned 
]uit  as  the  contest  between  Primate  Stone 
and  Henry  Boyle  was  calming  down  into 
the  disgrace  of  one  and  the  corruption 
of  the  other. 

Lord  Charlemont's  first  Irinh  services 
vere  neither  splendid  nor  honouniblu.  He 
Was  chosen  as  the  negotiator  between 
B^ivle  and  the  lord-lieutenant.  His  <luty 
was  to  strike  a  balance  between  what 
the  Irish  Patriot  wanted  and  the  English 
official  would  give;  and  he  was  eminently 
jsuccessful  in  eliciting  hannony  from  the 
jarrin.i:s  of  sordid  ambition  and  Castle 
econoniv.  But  he  soon  left  the  Castle 
^phert*— though  well  fitted  by  taste  and 
fwlinif  to  be  a  courtier,  it  should  Ik*  with 
honour— and  that  was  an  impossible  fact 
in  In.'land.  It  is  said  by  Hardy  that 
Lord  Charlemont  was  ignorant  of  the 
bargain  struck  betwt»on  B.)yle  and  the 
Ion  Mien  tenant,  by  which  the  former  got 
a  iK.n>ii>n  ;*  but  there  was  fiiouuh  of  pro- 
flijracy  in  the  concessions  nia<ie  by  both 
partif?,  even  thougli  nionov  had  never 
than'jfd  liands  betwi.'on  th(ni,  to  take  all 
gUiry  from  the  office  of  nujrotiator. 

As  cunimander-in-cliief,  however,  of  the 
Vnlimteers,  he  made  not  only  a  diynifietl 
ami  ornamental  standanl-hearer,  but  a 
Very  active  military  organizer.  He  was 
great  in  reviews  ;  and  on  the  whole  did 
hi>  «.!ficial  duties  well ;  but  he  never 
could  expand  his  mind  wide  enough  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  associating  in  the  new 
nation  the  two  millions  of  Catholics. 

In  replying  to  the  address  communica- 
ting to  him  his  election  as  commander- 
in-chief,  he  >:ates  with  so  much  clearness 
*  Life  of  Churk'inoDt,  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 


and  perspicuity  the  i>osition  occupied  by 
the  Volunteers,  the  services  they  had 
rendered,  ami  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  that  the  reply  is  here  presented  in 
full  as  a  perfect  vindication  of  *'  that 
illustrious,  adored,  and  abused  body 
of  men." 

Gextlkmrx, — ^Yoa  hAvc  conferred  on  me  an 
honour  of  a  vory  new  and  diHtinfn>i»hLHl  nature,—* 
to  be  npiioiiited,  without  any  aolicltution  on  my  put, 
the  rcvicwimr-ffcufral  of  an  independent  army, 
rais^  bp  no  ttther  citU  than  that  of  pumc  rirtut;  an 
anny  which  ctMtH  nothing  to  the  State,  and  has  pro- 
duced evi>rytliint;  to  the  nation,  is  wlmt  no  other 
countr}'  has  it  in  her  power  to  l)4-»tow.  Honoured 
by  such  n  delofriition,  I  obeyed  it  witli  cheerfulness. 
The  inducement  was  irresiktible  ;  I  f>'lt  it  the  duty 
of  every  subject  to  forf^vt  iuii)edinients  which  would 
have  stot  d  in  the  way  of  a  similar  attempt  in  any 
other  cause. 

I  see  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  i^ro^rrcss  of 
your  discipline,  and  thehicreose  of  your  assodations ; 
the  imiefutiirable,  steady,  and  extruurdinary  exer- 
tions, to  which  I  have  bci-n  a  witne!^s,  afford  a 
suflU^lent  proof,  that,  in  the  fonnation  of  an  anny, 
publir  spirit,  a  shame  of  l>einji?  outdone,  and  the 
ambition  to  excel,  wiU  Mupi)ly  the  place  of  rttrard 
and  punishment — can  lery  an  anntt^  and  bring  it  to 
per/rction. 

The  pleasure  I  feel  is  increased,  when  I  reflect 
that  your  associations  are  not  the  fashion  of  a  day, 
but  the  settled  purpose  and  durable  principle  of  the 
people;  from  whence  I  foresee,  that  thu  advan- 
tatres  lately  ac(|uired  will  be  ascertained  and  es- 
tablished, and  that  solid  and  permanent  strength 
will  be  added  to  the  empire. 

I  entirely  agree  In  the  sentiment  yon  express 
with  regard  to  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  lej^ 
latnro  of  this  kingdom.  I  agree  also  in  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  assertion ;  it  is  no  more  tlum 
the  law  will  warrant,  and  the  real  friends  of  both 
nations  subscribe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

(fcntleinen. 

Your  most  oMi^red,  faithful,  and 

obedient  humble  servant, 

July  15,  17S0  CIIAKLEM05T. 

The  provincial  reviews  which  followed 
the  election  of  Lord  Charlemont  were 
intended  to  convey  significantly  to  the 
minister  the  readiness  of  an  armed  nation 
to  second  the  proiwsitions  of  their  leaders 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Charlemont  visited 
Belfast  to  review  tin*  Ulster  regiments, 
anrl  was  attended  by  Sir  Annesley  Stewart 
and  (jl rat  ten  as  his  aides.  He  was  met  at 
Hillsborough  by  Mr.  Doblis,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  Stewart,  afterwards  tho 
Marquis  of  Lomlonderry.  His  arrival  at 
Belfast  on  the  11th  of  Julv  was  announ- 
ced  by  a  salute  of  seven  guns  from  the 
artillery,  w  Inch  was  answered  by  the  ships 
in  the  harbour ;  and  there  followed  a 
brilliant  review  of  three  thousand  men. 

The  dispatches  of  I^ord  Buckingham- 
shire to  Lord  North  at  this  periwl,  are 
evidenees  of  a  system  of  downright  bribery 
— for  the  jmrpose  of  retaining  and  insur- 
ing his  parliamentary  majority — so  gene- 
ral  and   so  profuse,  that  nothing  could 


lieutenant  forwarded  scTeral  ilispatchi 
to  the  Engiiib  miuiiter,  in  which  hu  re- 
commeads  over  one  hundred  men  of  rank 
mnd  fortune,  and  some  af  their  wives,  to 
rewftrdi  for  put  terricea,  or  to  briber  for 
proipectiTe  serviceB.  Sir  Robert  Deane. 
an  uniform  and  laborious  druilge,  impcdeil 
bj  no  conicience  and  burdened  bj  no  prin- 
dple,  who,  aa  liie  Ticeregal  eulogist  re- 
marki,  uluaj'B  vilhjtna  friends  supported 
Govemmont  and  never  laggeittda  difficult}/, 
Wai  recommcnijed  for  a  ]ieerage.  Several 
other  men  with  similai-  serTii>cB  tu  pa^ 
nde,  with  just  the  same  degree  of  con- 
•cicnce  or  principle,  had  tb^r  claims  for 
a  degraded  hanour  allowed  b^  the  lord- 
lieutenant.* 

The  dispatches  of  this  vlceroj  in  these 
two  months  (September  and  Oetober. 
1760^  are  extant,  and  should  be  rendered 
familor  reading  to  all  those  who  nre  dis- 
posed to  trust  in  the  integrity  and  the 
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promises  of  English  statesmen.*  In  the 
Uouies,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  his 
management  was  too  suecessful,  and  the 
people  now  looked  upon  Parliament  as 
their  worst  enemy.  On  the  2nd  of  be]>- 
tember,  17H0,  Lord  Buck!  ogham  shire  pro- 
rogued the  servile  Parliament  with  one 
of  those  speeches,  half  cant  and  half  sar- 
casm, which  were  then,  and  are  now,  the 
usual  kind  of  viceregal  addresses  in  ire- 
land.  He  thanked  the  House  for  their 
"liberal  supplies " (for  which  the  people 
cursed  them),  and  added,  "your  cheerful- 
ness in  giving  them,  and  your  attention 
to  the  cose  of  the  subject  io  iho  mode  irf 
raising  them,  must  be  very  acceptable  to 
his  majestv  ]  on  my  part,  I  assure  you 
thty  tAall  U  ftUhfiUg  applitd."  To  both 
Houses  be  said  that  "the  heart  of  every 
irishman  must  exult  at  the  fair  scene  of 
prosperity  now  opening  to  his  country," 
congratulated  them  on  the  commercial  re- 
laxations, which  he  called  "  the  difTiiBive 
indulgenceof  his  majesty  ;"  and  so  took 
bis  leave,  both  of  that  Parliament,  .iiid  of 
Ireland.  Fortunately,  the  lause  of  Ire- 
land at  that  day  rested  neither  upon  him 
nor  upon  tbem.  He  was  recalled  soon 
after;  and  On  tlicS3rd  of  December,  1T80, 
Lord  Carlisle  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
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TsBBB  ia  small  interest  Id  following  the 
details  of  parliamentary  baHine«s  during 
the  first  year  of  Lord  Carlisle's  vice- 
royalty  j  because  it  ivas  every  day  more 
evident  that  the  power  which  would  decide 
the  destinies  of  the  country  Iny  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  Indctil.  on  tho 
discussion  of  the  Perpetual  Alutiny  Bill 
for  Ireland,  Grattan  had  declared  that  if 
it  passed  into  taw  he  would  secede,  and 
appeal  to  the  people  i  a  formidable  threat 
at  a  moment  whenthie  people  were  in  such 
a  good  condition  to  hear  and  dicidc  such 
an   appeal.      Lord  Carlisle  was  accom- 
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panied  by  Mr.  Eden,  am  secretary,  a  man 
already  known  by  his  unsuccessful  diplo- 
macy in  America,  and  known  also  by  his 
hostility  to  the  pretensions  of  Ireland. 
He  had  written  and  published  a  letter 
*^  On  the  Jiepresentations  of  Jreland respecting 
•u  Free  Traded  of  which  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
•tanch  patriot,  thus  writes: — "From  a 
letter  written  by  lilr.  Eden,  secretary  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
«£fairs,  and  which  had  been  answered  by 
Counsellor  Bichard  Sheridan,  we  had  no 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  chanj^e."  * 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1781,  the  Earl 
•of  Carlisle  met  the  Parliament.  There 
was  the  usual  commonplace  speech, 
recommending  the  Protestant  Charter 
Schools  ;  the  linen  trade ;  assuring  Par- 
liament of  his  majesty's  ardent  wishes 
for  the  happiness,  etc.,  of  the  Irish  people; 
and  even  speaking  complacently  of  the 
^  spirited  ofifers  of  assistance  "  which  had 
lately  been  made  to  the  Government  from 
every  jjart  of  the  kingdom,  which  Mas. 
thuuj^h  without  naming  them,  a  kind  of 
compliment  to  the  Volunteers.  Mr. 
O'Neil  moved  a  servile  address  in  rejjly. 
31r.  Grattan,  who  had  no  idea  of  suffering 
any  neglect  or  disrespect  to  the  Volun- 
teers, took  notice  of  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  the  address  avoided  mention- 
ing the  word  Volunteer^  that  wholesome 
an^l  salutary  appellation  which  he  witflied 
to  familiarize  to  the  royal  ear ;  he  would 
nt>t.  however,  insist  on  having  it  inserted, 
u  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  right 
honourable  mover  did  intend  to  make  a 
prf»i»er  mention  of  those  protectors  of 
their  country. 

Mr.  O'Neill  declared  he  was  not  de- 
ceived in  this  opinion,  that  the  motion 
to  which  he  had  alluded  was  intended  to 
thank  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  for  that 
glorious  spirit,  unexampled  in  all  hijitory. 
with  which  they  hatl  so  eagerly  pressed 
forward,  when  the  nation  was  thou^dit 
to  be  in  danger.  Ho  then  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given 
to  all  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  for  their 
1-xt.Ttiuns  and  continuance,  and  for  their 
loyal  and  spirited  declarations  on  the  late 
expeeietl  invasion. 

Mr.  C-onolly  seconded  the  motion.  After  j 
Ronje  opiKjsition  from  Mr.  Fitzj^ibbon,  the  | 
thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  unaia- 
mouiily 

The  very  next  day  an  important  hill  was 
movcil  lor.*  Ireland  had  never  yet  enjoyed 
the  i»r(>tection  of  a  llahcus  i'orpus  act; 
nor,  in<lee<l.  has  she  ever  enjoye<l  it  until 
this  day,  l,e.-<iusc  that  law  has  been  regu- 
larly suspended  in  Ireland  precisely  at 
the  limes  when  it  was  most  needed. 
<•  Dubba'  Hist  of  Irish  Affairs. 


On  the  10th  of  October,  1781,  Mr. 
Bradstreet,  the  recorder,  a  very  stanch 
Patriot,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus  bill,  prefacing  his  moti(m  by  ob- 
serving that  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the 
subjects  of  Ireland  were  insecure  until  a 
Habeas  Corpus  act  should  take  place ;  that 
arbitrary  power  had  made  great  strides 
and  innovations  on  public  liberty,  but 
was  effectually  restrained  by  that  law 
which  had  its  full  operation  in  England, 
but  did  not  exist  in  Ireland.  It  was,  he 
said,  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  learned 
judge,  that  this  law  was  the  grand  bul- 
wark of  the  constitution.  Leave  was 
granted ;  and  Mr.  Yelverton  and  the 
recorder  were  ordered  to  i)rcpare  and 
bring  in  the  same. 

Some  few  other  proceedings  in  this  ses- 
sion deserve  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Grattan 
ajcain  endeavoured  to  procure  an  act  for 
limitation  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien  moved  for  redress  in  the  matter 
of  Irish  trade  with  Portugal ;  and  the 
guild  of  merchants  presented  a  petition 
stating  that  the  great  advantages  which 
the  nation  had  been  promised  by  a  free- 
dom of  trade  to  all  the  world  were  likely 
to  prove  imaginary ;  as  from  the  state  of 
general  war  our  commerce  was  confined  to 
to  a  very  few  nations,  and  amongst  them 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  from  wliich  the 
greatest  hopes  had  been  conceived,  had 
refused  to  receive  our  manufactures,  quan- 
tities of  which  were  then  lying  stopped  in 
the  custom-house  of  Lisbon,  and  i>raying 
the  House  to  interfere  for  redress.  The 
intluence  of  the  Court  party,  which  was 
still  paramount  on  most  (luestions,  was 
sulficicnt  to  prevent  any  elfectual  action 
on  these  subjects.  The  principal  care, 
indeed,  of  the  new  viceroy  and  his  adroit 
secretary  was  to  prevent  or  ^upl^ress  dis- 
cussion upon  any  subject  which  would 
tend  to  oiK.n  up  the  urcnt  i;a:io;jal  ques- 
tion of  independence.  ^Ir.  Harry  Vclvcr- 
ton,  speaking  of  this  motion  on  the 
l\)rtu'^uese  trade,  said  he  "  tlioii*ilit  tliere 
bad  been  some  desi;;n  in  the  si)eecii  to 
lead  their  iniaiiinations  away  ln)ni  this 
important  object ;  it  had,  indecti.  talked 
of  Pnitestant  charter  scliools,  niakiuir  of 
roads,  di;rgin«^  of  canals,  :;n(l  curryiniLC  of 
corn ;  and  contained  half  a  dozen  lines 
that  mij^ht  be  found  in  evi-ry  speech  for 
fifty  years  ]):ist :  subjects  more  i)roi)er  for 
the  inquiry  of  a  county  irrand  jury,  than 
for  the  j;rreat  inquot  ol  tJie  luitloi) ;  but 
not  one  word  of  our  trade  to  rnruigal ; 
that  had  been  desijxnedly  omitted." 

The  sanu!  Mr.  Yelverton  uave  notice  of 
a  motion  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re.irulate  the 
trantuiission  of  bills  to  Kngland  ;  in  other 
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wonis,  for  a'  reiHJul  of  Poynings*  Law. 
Many  of  the  Patriots  now  saw  that  tlie 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  nation  were  firmly 
bent  on  one  pn^at  purx^sc;  and  accord- 
ingly they  began  to  be  desirous,  each  to 
have  his  own  name  well  forward  as  a 
mover  in  the  pood  work.  But  before 
Yelverton's  motion,  arrived  official  news 
of  tliiit  most  happy  and  propitious  event 
— the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  an<l 
his  army  to  the  French  and  Americans  at 
York  town.  With  a  polite  affectation  of 
grief,  Yelverton  abandoned  his  motion, 
and  moved  instead  an  address  to  the  king 
expressive  of  sympathy  and  unalterable 
nttaclnnent,  "and  to  entreat  his  majesty 
to  U'lieve  that  we  hold  it  to  be  our  indis- 
pensable duty,  as  it  is  our  most  hearty 
inclination,  cheerfully  to  support  his  ma- 
je»ty  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilitcs,  in  all 
such  measures  as  can  tend  to  defeat  the 
confedracy  of  his  majesty's  enemies,  and 
to  restore  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  and 
honourable  peace." 

Several  friends  of  Mr.  Yelverton's,  con- 
ceiving that  his  motion  would  commit 
them  into  an  approbation  and  support  of 
the  American  \Var,  on  that  account  alone 
declined  supporting  it :  the  question,  how- 
ever, Iwing  put,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  107  against  37. 

In  this  session,  also,  Mr.  Grattan  made 
an  tiJTjKJsff  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  This  si)eech  led  to  no  action, 
but  is  worth  some  attention,  because  it 
shows  to  what  a  hopless  state  of  embar- 
rassment, or  rather  national  ruin,  Ireland 
liad  l>een  reduced.  As  usual,  Grattan 
spoke  with  bold  antl  bitter  personal  allu- 
sion, careless  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
majority  of  his  auditors  were  themselves 
corrupt  pensioners  on  the  public  treasury. 
"Your  deht,"  said  he,  **  including  annui- 
ties, is  X2,GG7.r>00;  of  this  debt,  in  the 
last  fourteen  years,  you  have  lK)rrowed 
al>ove  4: 1,1)00,000,  in  the  last  eight  years 
above  i;i,r»00,000,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  i:i)10,0a0.  I  state  not  only  the  fact 
of  your  debt,  but  the  progress  of  your 
acciimulation,  to  show  the  rapid  mortality 
of  your  distemper,  the  at»celerated  vehxrity 
with  which  you  advance  to  ruin;  and  if 
the  question  stood  alone  on  this  ground, 
it  would  stand  firm ;  for  I  must  further 
observe,  that  if  this  enormous  debt  be  the 
debt  of  the  peace  establishment,  not 
accumulated  by  directing  the  artillery  of 
your  arms  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
by  directing  the  artillery  of  your  treasury 
against  your  constitution,  it  is  a  debt  of 
patronage  and  prostitution." 

lie  next  went  into  an  account  of  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  king- 
dom ;  8how(^  that  the  increase  of  expenses 


for  two  years  amounted  to£550,0(K),  while 
the  increase  of  revenue  for  the  same  two 
years  was  but  4:00,000;  and  that  this 
])rofiigate  system  was  only  confirmed  and 
aggravated  each  succeeding  year.  Then 
he  proceetled — '*I  have  stated  y«mr  ex- 
penses as  exceeding  your  income  i:4.s4,000, 
and  as  having  increased  in  fourteen  years 
above  half  a  million.  As  to  the  applica- 
tion of  your  money,  I  am  ashameil  to  state 
it ;  let  the  minister  defend  it ;  let  him 
defend  the  scandal  of  giving  pensions, 
dirt»ctly  or  indirectly,  to  the  first  of  the 
nobility,  with  as  little  honour  to  them 
who  receive,  as  to  the  king  wht)  gives. 
Let  him  defend  the  minute  corruption 
which  in  small  bribes  and  annuities  leaves 
honourable  gentlemen  i)Oor,  while  it  make» 
them  dependent." 

On  the  1  Ith  of  December,  Mr.  Flood, 
who  was  anxious  that  he  also  should  be 
on  the  record  prominently  against  the 
obnoxious  Poynings'  Law,  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conimitti*e  '*  to  explain  the  Law  of  Poyn- 
ings."  He  made  a  learned  and  statesman- 
like speech,  was  answered  by  a  Court 
member;  and  his  motion  was  voted  down 
by  139  against  67. 

This  same  session  an  effort  was  made 
by  Mr.  Luke  Gardiner  (afterwanis  Lord 
Mount  joy)  to  procure  a  measure  of  rt»lief 
for  the  Catholics.    This  gentleman,  like 
Lord    Charlemont,   had   lately  returned 
from   a  residence  in  Europe;   and  had 
often  lamented  since  his  return  that  Ire- 
land, he  was  asliamed  to  confess,  was  the 
mo.st  intolerant  country.  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, in  all  the  world.    (Jn  the  13th  of 
De<!eml)er  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  some 
mitigation  of  the  penal  laws.    A  few  «lay» 
after,  when  Mr.  Gardiner  introduces  1  the 
subject  again,  Grattan  warmly  and  eagerly 
gave  his  support  in  advance  to  some  large 
and  just  measure,  including  both  Catho- 
lics and  Dissenters,  declaring  emphati- 
cally that  **  it  should  be  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  unite  every  denomination 
of  Irishmen  in  brotherly  affect i<m   aiul 
regard  to  the  constitution."    Every  de- 
nomination of  Irishmen!     Including  Ca- 
tiiolicsl     It  was  new  language  in  that 
House:   it  was   the  first  time  i>crhaps, 
since  King  James's  Parliament,  that  there 
had  been  so  much  as  a  hint  ot  treating 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  on  an  equal 
footing  before  the  law.    No  womler  that 
it  disquieted  Oromwellian  equires.     Sir 
Richard  Johnson  nervously  protested  at 
once  **  that  he  would  oppose  any  bill  by 
which  Papists  were  permitted    to  bear 


arms. 
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then  folly  dereloped,  did  go  the  full  lenjTth 
of  absolute  equality,  may  be  infcrrc<l 
from  a  remarkable  iMWsage  in  the  end  of 
his  short  speech.  **It  had  been  \rcll 
ob?erveil  by  a  grentlemen  of  first-rate 
understanding  (a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament),  that  Ireland  could  nerer 
prosper  tiU  its  inhabitants  were  a  people ; 
and  though  the  assertion  mi$;ht  Sivin 
strange,  that  three  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  that  island  should  not  be  called  a  jkm )plc, 
yet  the  truth  was  so,  and  so  would  con- 
tinue till  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  should 
unite  them  by  all  the  bonds  of  social 
affection.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
country  mi^ht  hope  to  prosper." 

This   bill  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  which  was 
▼cry  cautious  and  modest,  merely  relaxing; 
^  little  further  the  riprours  of  the  laws 
whi'-h    debarred   Catholics  from  havinu; 
pnii»eri3'  and  from  eilucutinpr  their  child- 
ren, was  postpone<l  from  week  to  week, 
and  was  still  pending  when   the  great 
event  of  the  century  (for  Ireland)  tcmk 
place  in  the  ]uirihh  (rhurch  of  Dun<;annon, 
in  the  county  of  Tymne.    It  should  be 
menriuned  that  there  wa-*  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the   Volunteers  with 
respi.\-t  to  any  indulgence  whatever  shown 
to  Papists;  and   that  in  particular  tho 
Siigo   Volunteers,    commanded    by   Mr. 
Wynne,  aildresscf  1  their  colonel,  requiring 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
measure.      The  conduct  of  these  Sljtro 
Vuluntecrs  is  admirably  rebuked,  and  the 
nrntrast   of    their  professions  anrl  their 
irit«»kT:ince  delineated  with  great  powiT 
an  i  ^.-verity  in  a  scries  of  letters  in  tlu* 
I'nuH'ius  Journal  of  the  <lay,  bcirinnini: 
Tdith  the  date  of   the   I'Jth  of  January. 

But  the  cause  of  the  country  was  now 
rem«>vi'tl  into  auotluT  anil  a  higher  court 
than  that  of  the  corrupt  Farlianiont.  All 
ilk' vtar  1781  had  been  a  time  of  active 
uriranizi.tion  for  the  Volunteers:  the 
conijianie.'*  had  l»een  formed  into  re^i- 
lofiiis,  many  thousands  of  Catholics  were 
now  gathere<l  into  the  organization  ; 
nunirrous  reviews  continued  to  he  Ih-ld  ; 
and  it  was  rletermined  that  the  reginunts 
^h^>uld  now  Ikj  brigaded.  On  the  L'.^tU  of 
DeccmU-r,  17>^1,  the  oflh-ers  and  delegates 
of  the  Fir?*t  Ulster  regiment,  commanded 
Ijv  Lord  Charlemont,  met  at  Armagh,  and 
rc-^jjved  to  hoi  I  a  O>nrfntion  of  the  L'lster 
'leli'jates  at  Dnngannon.  It  was  tlie  idea 
of  Grattan  :  he  had  failed  in  his  em'u'avour 
to  join  i»ne  with  Enghind  by  his  Declar- 
ation of  Right  in  Parliament,  and  resolved 
now  to  j>ut  himself  upon  the  country. 
Biit!i  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Irish 
national  <*ause  were  almost  bewihlered  bv 
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the  bohlne^s  of   this  conceiitiou— ••  Will 
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nobody  stop  that  madman.  Grattan  ? 
cried  Kdmund  Burke.  The  Castle,  on  its 
side,  hoped  that  this  armed  Convention 
would  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by  some 
intemiieratc  violence  or  plain  illegality. 
In  fact,  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
in  Armagh  was  startling. 

•*  liesoived.  That  with  the  utmost  ccm- 
cem  we  behold  the  little  attention 
paid  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  this 
kingdom,  by  the  majority  of  those  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  establish  and  pre::erve  tho 
same. 

'"Hesofved,  That  to  avert  the  imjwnding 
danger  from  the  nation,  and  to  restore  the 
constitution  to  its  original  purity,  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  methods  must 
1«  pursued  to  root  out  corruption  and 
Court  influence  from  the  legislative  b<Kly. 
**  Ilnsoicefl^  That  to  open  a  path  towards 
the  attaining  of  this  desirable  point,  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  that  a  meeting  he  held 
in  the  most  central  town  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  which  we  conceive  to  Iki  Dnn- 
gannon, to  which  said  meeting  every 
Volunteer  associaticm  of  the  8ai<l  province 
is  most  earnestly  requested  to  send  dele- 
gates, then  and  there  to  deliberate  on  the 
present  alarming  situation  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  determine  on.  and  publish 
to  their  country,  what  may  be  the  result  of 
said  meeting. 

''^Resolved,  lliat  as  many  real  and  lasting 
advantages  may  arise  to  this  kingdom 
from  said  intended  meeting  l)eing  held 
before  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
is  much  further  advanced,  Friday,  tho 
l.'jth  dav  of  February  next,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  is  hen»by  api)ointed  for 
said  mectin«r,  at  ])nn<rannon,as  aforesaid." 
Dungannon  was  then,  and  is  still,  but 
a  small  market  town  of  Tvnme  County, 
about  six  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lon^h 
Neai;h.  Two  hundred  years  before,  it  had 
been  till*  chief  seat  and  stronghold  of 
Hugli  (VNeill.  high-chief  of  Tyr-coghain, 
who  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  that 
English  power  had  ever  encountered  in 
Ireland.  The  little  town  had  no  assembly 
room  capable  of  accommodating  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  it  was  determined  to  use  tho 
I)arish  church  for  that  purpose.  On  tho 
l.lth  of  February,  from  every  county  of 
Ulster,  the  delegates  met.  They  repre- 
sented thirty  thousand  arnu^l  men  ;  and 
felt  that  they  had  full  power  and  creden- 
tials to  deliberate  and  decide  for  a  great 
army,  not  only  for  the  Ulster  Volunteers, 
but  for  tlmse  of  all  Ireland.  AVhat  miu^ht 
they  not  have  dcme  on  that  day!  Eng- 
land had  suffered  deep  humiliation,  and 
was  truly  in  imminent  peril.  In  America, 
after  the   surrender  of    Cornwallis,  alio 
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could  not  strike  another  blow.  She  was 
•till  at  war,  both  with  France  and  with 
Spain.  In  Ireland  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  her  to  place  in  the  field  one 
half  the  number  of  the  Volunteer  army ; 
and  even  of  that  half,  the  Irish  regular 
force  wouldf  without  doubt,  have  frater- 
nized with  the  Volunteers.  **  Had  they 
chosen  that  mode  of  action,**  says  Thomas 
McNevin,  *' which  many  amongst  them 
might  have  secretly  thought  the  path  of 
wisdom,  as  the  path  of  honour,  the  result 
on  the  destinies  of  England  would  have 
been  perilous  indeed.  We  cannot  doubt 
the  issue  of  a  war.  A  national  army, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  a  bold  and 
Taliant  people,  treading  their  native  and 
familiar  soil,  fighting  for  home  and  liber- 
ty, commanded  by  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  country,  numerous  and  disci- 
plined, and  impatient  for  the  field—no 
mercenary  soldiers,  whose  mean  incentive 
was  pay  and  plunder,  and  rapine,  and 
hereditary  hatred,  could  have  withstood 
their  glorious  onslaught."  But  other  and 
more  moderate  counsels  prevailed  ;  **  per- 
haps wiser,'*  says  Mr.  McNevin. 

Of  the  resolutions  prepared  for  the 
adoption  of  the  military  delegates,  the 
ifirst  was  written  by  G rattan,  and  the 
second  by  Flood.  Mr.  Dobbs  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  was  just  about  to  start  for  the 
Couvention,when  Grattan,  the  unchanging 
friend  of  tlie  Catholics,  thrust  into  his 
hand  the  resolution  in  their  favour,  which 
afterwards  passed  at  Dungannon,  with 
only  two  dissenting  voices  of  L)eiughted 
Protestants. 

On  the  memorable  15th  of  February, 
1782,  **  the  church  of  Dungannon  was  full 
to  the  door."  The  representatives  of  the 
regiiucnts  of  Ulster — one  hundred  and 
forty-three  corps — marched  to  the  sacred 
place  of  meeting,  two  and  two,  dressed  in 
various  uniforms  and  fully  armed.  Deeply 
they  felt  the  great  responsibilities  which 
had  been  connnitted  to  their  prudence  and 
courage;  hut  they  were  equal  to  their 
task,  and  had  not  lightly  pledged  their 
faith  to  a  trustful  country.  The  aspect 
of  the  church,  the  temple  of  religion,  in 
which,  nevertheless,  no  grander  ceremony 
was  ever  performed,  was  imposing,  or,  it 
might  be  said,  sublime.  Never,  on  that 
hill  where  ancient  piety  had  fixed  its  seat, 
was  a  nobler  offering  made  to  God  than 
this,  when  two  hundred  of  the  elected 
warriors  of  a  people  assembled  in  His 
tabernacle,  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of 
a  nat  ion's  liberty.  Colonel  Irwin,  a  gentle- 
man of  rank,  a  man  firm  and  cautious,  of 
undoubted  courage  but  great  prudence, 
presided  as  chairman.  The  loUowing 
retolntions  were  then  passeil  •— 


'*  Whertas,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Volunteers,  as  such,  cannot  with  propriety 
debate  or  publish  their  opinions  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of  Par- 
liament or  political  men. 

**  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  a  citizen 
by  learning  the  use  of  arms  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights. 

^^  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  a  claim 
of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

^^  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only.  That  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
privy  councils  of  both  kingdoms,  under, 
or  under  colour  or  pretence  of,  the  law  ot 
Poynings,  are  unconstitutional,  and  a 
grievance. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  ports 
of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the 
king ;  and  that  any  burden  thereupon,  or 
obstruction  thereto,  save  only  by  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, illegal,  and  a  grievance. 

*^  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only.  That  a  Mutiny  Bill  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  session  to  session, 
is  unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance. 

**  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  inde- 
pendence of  judges  is  equally  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  that  the  refusal 
or  delay  of  this  right  to  Ireland,  makes  a 
distinction  where  there  should  \ye  no  dis- 
tinction, may  excite  jealousy  where  per- 
fect union  should  prevail,  and  is  in  itself 
unconstitutional  and  a  grievance. 

"  Resolved,  with  eleven  dissenting  voices 
only.  That  it  is  our  decided  and  unalter- 
able determination  to  seek  a  redress  of 
these  grievances,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  each  other  and  to  our  country,  as 
freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of 
honour,  that  we  will,  at  every  ensuing 
election,  support  those  only  who  have 
supported  and  will  support  us  therein,  and 
that  will  use  all  constitutional  means 
to  make  such  our  pursuit  of  redress 
speedy  and  effectual. 

"  Resolved,  with  one  dissenting  voice 
only,  that  the  right  honourable  and 
honourable  the  minority  in  Parliament, 
who  have  supported  these  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  are  entitled  to  our  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  that  the  annexed 
address  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
published  with  these  resolutions. 

*'  Resolved,    unanimously.    That    four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be 
and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee, 
I  till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for 
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tiie  Yolnnteer  corps  here  represented, 
and,  as  occuion  smdl  require,  to  call 
general  meeUngs  of  the  proriiice.  tIz.: — 


Loid  VlacL  Eaaliklllra, 
,      i^  Munryn  Arcfadall, 

CoL  WiUUm  Irrlne, 
'       C«L  Robert  M^CBntock, 
CoL  John  FergDMm, 
C«L  Jolm  MoDtfomcnr, 
CoL  Clurles  LMlle, 
(*4L  Fkando  Lacu* 
CoL  TIMW.M.  Jones. 
CuL  Jamea  Hamnton. 
CoL  Andrew  Tboawon, 
UevL-CoL  C.  Meobitt, 
UeoL-CoL  A.8c«wart 
Hajor  James  Fattersoo, 
Major  Frauds  Dobba, 
li«iar  Jamea  M*Cliutock, 


SIsJor  CSiarlea  Daffen, 
Capt.  Jobn  Harver, 
Capt.  Kotert  CampN-n. 
Cape  Joaenh  FoUock. 
CaptWaddel  Cnnnintrlam 
Capt  Ftnands  Eruns, 
Cimft.  Jtrtm  Cope. 
CapL  James  Ilawson. 
Capt.  James  Acheson, 
Capt.  Daniel  £cc1«'B. 
Capt.  Thomas  Dickion, 
Capt.  DaTld  ll«-ll, 
CapL  John  CouUon. 
Capt.  Robert  Black. 
Ker.  Wm.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Bobert  Thomson. 

**  RtMchxdj  unanimouBly,  That  said  com- 
mittee do  appoint  nine  of  their  members 
to  be  a  committee  in  Dublin,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  such  other  Volunteer 
uiodations  in  the  other  provinces  as  may 
think  proper  to  come  to  similar  resolu- 
tioos^  and  to  deliberate  with  them  on  the 
most  constitutional  means  of  carrying 
them  into  effect. 

**  In  consequence  of  the  above  rcsolu- 
tioDs,  the  committee  have  appointed  the 
roUowinfT  gentlemen  for  said  committee, 
three  to  be  a  quorum,  viz.: — 

CoL  Merryn  ArchdalL       3f  ajor  Frsncis  Dobbs, 
Cd.  William  Irrine,  Capt.  Francis  Evans. 

CoL  John  Montgomery,     Capt.  James  Dawioa, 
Col  Thumaa  M.  Jones,      Capt.  Joseph  Pollock, 
Mr.  Kobert  Thompson. 

**  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  com- 
mittee be,  and  arc  hereby  instructed  to 
call  a  general  meeting  of  the  province. 
vitliin  twelve  months  from  this  d'ly,  or  in 
foarteen  days  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  Parliament,  should  such  an  event 
sooner  take  place. 

"jReso/tW,  unanimously,  That  the  Court 
of  Portugal  has  acted  towards  this  kinp:- 
dom,  being  apart  of  the  British  empire,  in 
luch  a  manner,  as  to  call  upon  us  to  (ie- 
dare  and  pledpc  ourselves  to  each  other, 
tluit  we  will  not  consume  any  wine  of  the 
jrrowth  of  Portujral,  and  that  we  will,  to 
the  extent  of  our  influence,  prevent  tlie 
use  of  8.iid  wine,  save  and  except  the  wine 
at  present  in  this  kingdom,  until  such 
time  as  our  exports  shall  be  reieived 
in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  the  manu- 
factures of  part  of  the  British  empire. 

^*  Rtsolcfd,  with  two  dissenting  voitres 
only  to  this  and  the  following  resolution. 
That  we  hold  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally 
sacred  in  others  as  ourselves. 

"/iV.w/iW,  therefore.  That  as  men  and 
as  Irishmen,  as  t/hristians  and  as  Pro- 
testants, we  rejoice  in  the  relaxaiion  of 
the  penal  laws  against  our  lioman  Catho- 


lic fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive 
the  measure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happi- 
est consequences  to  the  union  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland." 

Some  formal  resolutions  followed  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Charlemont,  to  Colonel 
Dawson,  who  had  been  active  in  getting 
up  the  Convention,  and  to  Colonel  Irwin. 
The  meeting  terminated  by  the  adoption 
of  an  address  to  the  Patriot  minorities  in 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  remarkable  for 
its  comprehensive  brevity  and  admirable 
succinct  eloquence:  — 

"My  Lobds  and  Gentlemen, — We 
thank  you  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  efforts,  in  de- 
fence of  the  great  constitutional  and 
commercial  rights  of  your  country.  Go 
on.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
I>eople  is  with  you ;  and  in  a  free  country 
the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail.  AVo 
know  our  duty  to  our  iSovereign,  and  are 
loyal.  We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves, 
and  are  resolved  to  be  free.  We  seek  for 
our  rights,  and  no  more  than  our  rights ; 
and.  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt 
the  being  of  a  Providence  if  wc  doubted 
of  success. 

"  Signer]  by  order. 

**  William  Irvine,  Chairman." 

Such  were  the  proceedings  at  Dungan- 
non.  All  Ireland  adopted  the  resolutions ; 
and  meetings  were  held  in  every  county 
formally  to  accept  the  exposition  of  the 
public  mind  which  the  Voluntwrs  of 
Ulster  had  given.  Tlie  freeholders  of 
each  county,  and  the  grand  juries  adox)ted 
the  resolutions. 

The  delegates  of  Connauglit  met  in 
pursuance  of  the  requisition  of  Lord 
Claiiricanie ;  the  delegate**  of  Munster 
assembled  at  C<irk  under  the  presidency 
of  Ix)rd  Kincrsborouglj,  antl  the  delegates 
of  Leinster  at  Dublin  under  that  of 
Colonel  Ilenrv  Flood. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government 
renewed  its  old  cabals,  or  made  overt 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Dungan- 
non  movement.  Theexami)li'<if  the  North 
was  followetl  in  every  quarter.  And  what 
is  i)eculiarly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  (lav  is  this,  that  there  was  no 
diversity  of  ()j)inion  amongst  the  armed 
battalions  in  the  dilYerent  ])arts  of  the 
country.  Sucrh  division  of  ojjinion.  esin'ci- 
allyon  the  subject  of  the  Catholics,  might 
naturally  liave  been  expected ;  but  the 
result  was  one  of  great  and  singular 
unanimity  on  the  important  topics  which 
agitate<l  the  public  mind.  The  Dungannon 
rej'olutions  constitute  the  character  of 
Irisii  freedom,  embracing  all  the  i:H)ints 
necessary  for  the  perfect  independence  of 
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the  country,  legislative  freedom,  control 
over  the  army,  religious  equality,  and 
freedom  of  trade.  They  arc  the  summary 
of  the  political  requisitions  of  the  Patriot 
party  in  the  Parliament  for  which  they 
had  been  struggling  since  the  days  of 
Molyneux,  for  which  it  was  vain  to 
struggle  until  an  armed  force  was  ready 
to  take  the  field  in  their  behalf.  And  no 
one  can  read  the  history  of  this  great 
Convention  without  feeling  that  it  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  full  concession  of  all  the 
points  of  the  charter  of  liberty.  The 
Dungannon  delegates  were  empowered  by 
the  nation,  speaking  through  her  armed 
citizens,  to  make  terms  or  to  enforce  her 
rights  ;  a  hundred  thousand  swords  were 
ready  to  obey  their  commands.  England 
could  not  have  brought  into  the  field  one- 
half  that  number ;  and  the  rights  of  Ire- 
land were  virtually  declared  on  the  15th 
of  February.  It  was  a  marvellous  moder- 
ation which  contented  itself  with  con- 
stitutional liberty  in  a  political  connection 
with  England,  and  subjection  to  her 
monarch;  it  would  not  have  required 
another  regiment  to  have  struck  off  the 
last  link  of  subjugation  and  to  have  es- 
tablishetl  the  national  liberty  of  Ireland 
on  a  wider  basis  than  any  ui)on  which  it 
ever  stood. 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  general 
liberty  was  approachiug  towards  its  tri- 
umph, toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  making  large  and  important  strides. 
The  declaration  of  the  Dungannon  dele- 
gates, so  general  and  so  impressive,  being 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  armed  delegation 
of  Ulster  with  but  two  inglorious  excep- 
tions, had  a  very  great  effect  through 
Ireland.  It  wus  unfortunate  for  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  Volunteers  that  the 
principles  which  their  armed  representa- 
tives projiounded  at  Dungannon,  were  not 
adopted  by  some  of  their  leading  minds. 
The  seeds  of  ruin  lay  deep  in  the  intoler- 
ant exception  of  the  Catholics  from  the 
general  rule  of  liberty.  It  was  unwise, 
it  was  ungracious,  it  was  impolitic.  Flood 
and  Charlemont  would  have  raised  a  lofty 
temple  to  freedom,  but  would  not  permit 
the  great  preponderant  majority  of  the 
nation  to  enter  its  gates,  nay,  even  "  to 
inscribe  their  names  upon  the  entabla- 
ture." But.  though  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  Volunteers  would 
have  thus  withheld  the  blessings  of  liberty 
from  their  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind — and  principally  because 
much  argument  has  been  based  upon 
the  concessions  granted  since  the  Union 
bv  the  united  legislature  to  the  Catholics 
lat  the  principles  of  enlighten^  liber- 


ality made  a  wonderfully  rapid  progress 
in  our  native  Parliament  during  the  era 
of  its  glory. 

Mr.  Gardiner's  Catholic  Relief  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  16th  of  February,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention met  in  the  church  of  Dungannon. 
Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  en- 
deavoured to  defeat  the  measure  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  repealed  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, and  disturbed  Protestant  titles.    A 
good  deal  of  alarm  was  created  by  his 
opinion,  and  time  was  taken  to  inquire 
into  its  soundness.     On  examination  it 
was  considered  bad,  and  the  House  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1782.  The  measure  proposed  to 
concede  to  the  Catholics,  1st,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property;  2dly,  the  frc-e  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  ddly,  the  rights  of  educa- 
tion ;  4thly,  of  marriage;  and  5thly,  of  car- 
rying arms.   Flood  supported  the  bill,  but 
ungraciously  laboured  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  rights  of  property 
and    the    rights    of    power.      He    said, 
**  Though  I  would  extend  toleration  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  I  would  not 
wish  to  make  a  change  in  the  state,  or 
enfeeble  the  Government."    Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, replying  to  the  objection,  that  if  this 
bill  should  pass,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  restraint  on  Roman  Catholics,  said — 
**•  But  was  it  not  a  restraint  upon  a  man 
that  he  could  hold  no  trust  nor  office  in 
the  state  ?    That  he  could  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  justice,  or  a  grand- 
juror?     That  he  could  not  serve  in  the 
army  of  his  country,  have  a  place  in  the 
revenue,  be  an  advocate  or  attorney,  or 
even  become  a  freeman  of  the  smallest 
corporation  ?    If  gentlemen  laboured  in- 
der  these  incapacities  themselves,  would 
they  think  them  no  restraint?"    Fitzgib- 
bon,  who  had  endeavoured  to  defeat  the 
measure  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  disturb  Protestant  titles,  now  sup- 
ported it,  saying,  that  *'  though  it  would 
be  improper  to  allow  Papists  to  become 
proprietors  of  boroughs,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  possess  estatea 
in  counties,  nor  why  Protestant  tenants 
holding  under  them  should  not  enjoy  a 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment." There  was  no  question  in  this  bill 
of  allowing  them  to  vote  themselves,  still 
less  of  allowing  them  to  be  members  of 
Parliament.    Tlie  Attorney-General,   Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,   Sir   Henry  Caven- 
dish, Mr.  Ogle,  the  Provost,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Daly,  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  and  Mr.  Bag- 
nal,  spoke  warmly  for  the  bill.    In  the 
course  of  the  several  debates  upon  these 
measures  of   Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were 
many  objectors  to  each  clause,  and  their 
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objections  rested  on  diverse  g^unds.  Mr. 
Flood's  vehement  opposition  to  giving  the 
Catholics  any  rights  which  might  gradu- 
ally invest  them  with  political  power  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  Mr.  Rowley,  Mr.  John  Burke  and 
Mr.  St.  €reorgc.  Many  members,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  expressed  themselves 
]dainly  and  unreservedly  as  in  favour  of 
wiping  off  the  whole  Penal  Code  at  once, 
not  only  in  justice  to  the  Catholics,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
Amongst  these  we  find  the  names  of  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Hussey 
Burgh,  Mr.  Yelverton,  Mi .  Dillon,  Captain 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Mossom.  The  clause  per- 
mitting Catholics  to  go  abroad  for  educa- 
tion was  strenuously  resisted  by  Fitz- 
gibbon.  Mason,  Bushe,  and  others.  It  is 
needless  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Gruttan  supported 
all  the  bills,  and  all  their  clauses.  Indeed 
the  debates  are  chiefly  interesting  becauiie 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  enunciation 
by  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  grand 
and  generous  thought  of  a  true  Irish 
nationality.  He  said — "I  object  to  any 
delay  which  can  l)e  given  to  this  clause ; 
we  have  already  considered  the  subject 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  this  is  but  a  part  of 
what  the  clause  originally  containe<l.  We 
have  before  us  the  example  of  England, 
who.  four  years  ago,  granted  Catholics  a 
right  of  taking  land  in  fee ;  the  qucstiou 
is  merely,  whether  we  shall  give  this  right 
«f  not,  and  if  we  give  it,  whether  it  shall 
be  accompanied  by  all  its  natural  advan- 
tages ?  Three  years  aj^o,  when  this  ques- 
tion was  dcbati.**!  in  this  House,  there  v^as 
a  majority  of  three  against  grunting  Ca- 
tholics ei«tatOs  in  fee,  and  they  were  only 
allowL'<i  to  take  leases  of  ODD  years.  The 
ar^niment  then  used  airainst  irrantiii^  them 
the  ft.*e  was,  that  they  mi<;ht  inlluence 
elei-tions.  It  has  this  day  Ix'Cn  shown 
that  tl.'cv  niav  have  as  effectual  an  intiu- 
ence  by  pos-essing  leiwes  of  \)\)\)  years,  as 
they  can  have  by  iM)ssessing  the  fee;  at 
that  time.  I  do  declare,  I  was  somewhat 
Iircjiidiccti  against  granting  Koman  Ca- 
tholics e>tate3  in  fee,  hut  their  conduct 
*in!.i'  that  ]>eri<)d  has  fully  convince*!  nie 
of  Their  true  attachment  to  this  country. 
^Mien  this  country  had  resolved  no  longer 
to  crouch  heneuth  the  hurden  of  oppres- 
sion that  Knuland  had  laid  upon  her;  when 
she  armed  in  tlefence  of  her  rights,  and  a 
hijrh-spiritetl  people  demanded  a  free 
track'.  ili<i  the  Jioman  (*al holies  desert 
their  fellow-countrymen  ?  No :  they  were 
found  amongst  the  foremost.  When  it 
was  afterwards  thought  necessary  to 
a«.-frt  a  free  constitution,  the  Koman 
Catholics  displayctl  their  public  virtue ; 
they    did    not    endeavour    to    take    ad- 


vantage of  your  situation;  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  them- 
selves, but  they  entered  frankly  and 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  country; 
judging  by  their  own  virtue,  that  they 
might  deiH:nd  upon  your  generosity  for 
their  rcwanl.  But  now,  after  you  have 
obtained  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of 
the  nation  has  asserted  her  independence, 
they  approach  this  House  as  humble  sup- 
pliants, and  hoi:  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  men.  Uix)n  the  occa- 
sions I  have  mentioned,  I  did  carefully 
observe  their  actions,  and  did  then  deter- 
mine to  supiK)rt  their  cause  whenever  it 
came  before  this  House,  and  to  In^ar  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  constitutional 
principles  of  tlie  Catholic  body.  Nor 
should  it  be  mentioned  as  a  re])roach  to 
them  that  they  fought  under  the  banner 
of  King  James,  when  we  ri.'collect  that 
before  they  entere<i  the  field,  they  extorted 
from  him  a  Magna  Charta— a  British  con- 
stitution. In  1779,  when  the  fleets  of 
Bourbon  hovered  on  our  coasts,  and  the 
Irish  nation  roused  herself  to  arms,  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  stand  aloof?  Or 
did  they,  as  might  be  exiK»cted  from 
their  oppressed  situation,  offer  assis- 
tance to  the  enemy  ?  No :  they  poureil 
in  subscriptions  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  or  they  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  her  glorious  Volunteers. 

**It  has  been  shown  that  this  clause 
grants  the  Roman  Catholics  no  new  power 
in  the  state ;  every  argument,  therefore, 
which  goes  against  this  clause  goes  a<:ainst 
their  having  leases  for  U'Jl)  years,  every 
argument  which  goes  against  tlu'lrhavini^ 
leases  for  ODD  years,  goes  against  their 
having  any  leases  at  all;  and  every  argu- 
ment whicrh  goes  against  their  having  pro- 
perty, goes  against  their  having  exi>i«Mce 
in  this  land.  The  question  is  now,  v.  het  her 
we  shall  grant  Roman  Catholics  a  j»owerof 
enjoying  estates,  or  whether  we  >\ii\\\  Ik.* 
a  Protestant  settlement  or  an  Iri>li  nation? 
Whether  we  shall  throw  open  the  gates 
of  the  temple  of  libertv  to  all  our  countrv- 
men,  or  whether  we  shall  conline  ihem  in 
lx)ndage  by  penal  laws?  S)  long  as  the 
Penal  Code  renuiins,  we  never  <an  hv  a 
great  nati(m  ;  the  Penal  Code  is  the  viell 
in  which  the  Protestant  power  has  i>een 
hatched,  and  now  it  is  l>econie  a  bird,  it 
must  burst  the  shell  asunder,  or  ])erish  in 
it.  I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its 
principle,  extent,  and  boldness,  and  j:ive 
my  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely 
means  of  obtaining  a  victory  over 
the  prejuclices  of  Catholics,  and  i>\vr  our 
own.  1  give  my  consent  to  it,  because  1 
would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my  feUow  • 
subjects  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and  becauj^e, 
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88  the  morer  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to 
but  six  hundred  thousand  of  my  country- 
men, when  I  could  extend  it  to  two  millions 
more." 

The  relief  measures  of  Mr.  Gardiner 
were  contained  in  three  separate  bills, 
very  cautiously  and  moderately  prepared, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  rude  a  shock  to  the 
Protestant  Ascendency.  To  read  these 
bills  with  their  restrictions  and  excep- 
tions, gives  a  vivid  idea  of  what  Protes- 
tant Ascendency  in  Ireland  then  was. 
The  fir9t  enables  Catholics  to  take  and 
hold,  in  the  same  manner  as  Protestants, 
any  lands  and  hereditaments  exc^t  ad- 
vowsuns,  manors,  and  boroughs  returning 
memt)er8  to  Parliament.  It  removes  seve- 
ral penalties  from  such  of  the  clergy  as 
should  have  taken  the  oath  and  been 
registered;  it  confines  its  operation  to 
the  regular  clergy  then  within  that 
kingdom  (by  which  the  succession  of 
otlier  regulars  from  abroad  might  be  pre- 
vented), it  deprives  any  clergyman  offici- 
ating in  a  church  or  chapel  with  a  steeple 
or  bell  of  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and  re- 
peals several  of  the  most  obnoxious  parts 
of  the  acts  of  Anne  and  Geo.  L  and 
Geo.  II. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  measures 
related  to  education — **An  act  to  allow 
persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to 
teach  schools,  and  for  regulating  the  edu- 
cation of  Papists,"  etc.  It  repeals  certain 
parts  of  the  acts  of  William  and  Anne, 
which  inflcted  on  any  Catholic  teaching 
school,  or  privately  instructing  youth  in 
learning,  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  as  any  Popish  regular  clergy- 
man was  subjected  to  (transportation,  and 
in  cobc  of  return,  death),  but  excepts,  out 
of  its  l)cnefits,  those  who  should  not  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  should 
receive  a  Protestant  scholar,  or  who  should 
bi'come  ushers  under  Protestant  school- 
masters. The  act  also  enables  Catholics 
(except  ecclesiastics)  to  be  guardians  to 
their  own  or  any  other  Popish  child. 
These  two  first  bills  passed,  and  became 
law. 

The  third  bill  was  for  permitting  inter- 
marriages between  Protestants  and  Pa- 
pists :  but  the  liberiility  of  the  House  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  revolutionary 
point :  they  felt  that  they  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere ;  so  they  threw  cut  this  bill 
by  a  majority  of  eight. 

Yet  these  wretched  and  pitiful  measures, 
which  by  tlieir  small  relaxations  only  made 
more  offensively  conspicuous  the  g^eat 
oppression  of  the  Penal  Code,  were  re- 
garded in  Ireland  as  a  mighty  effort  of 
liberalism.    Mr.  Burko,  who  had  a  soul 


great  enough  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  thus  speaks  of  these  bills  in  his  let- 
ter to  a  noble  lord : — **  To  look  at  the  bill, 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  renewed  act  of  universal,  unmiti- 
gated, indispensable,  exceptionless  disqua- 
lification. One  would  imagine  that  a  bill 
inflicting  such  a  multitude  of  incapacities 
had  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  conquest 
made  by  a  very  fierce  enemy,  under  the 
impression  of  recent  animosity  and  resent- 
ment. No  man,  on  reading  that  bill,  could 
imagine  that  he  was  reading  an  act  of 
amnesty  and  indulgence.  This  I  say  on 
memory.  It  recites  the  oath,  and  that 
Catholics  ought  to  be  considered  as  good 
and  loyal  subjects  to  his  majesty,  hia 
crown,  and  government;  then  follows  a 
universal  exclusion  of  Uiose  good  and 
loyal  subjects  from  every,  even  the  low- 
est, office  of  trust  and  profit,  or  from  any 
vote  at  an  election ;  from  any  privilege  in 
a  town  corporate ;  from  being  even  a  free- 
man of  such  corporations;  from  serving 
on  grand  juries ;  from  a  vote  at  a  vestry ; 
from  having  a  gun  in  his  house ;  from  be- 
ing a  barrister,  attorney,  solicitor,  or,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

*'  This  has  surely  more  of  the  air  of  a 
table  of  proscriptions  than  an  act  of  grace. 
What  must  we  suppose  the  laws  concern- 
ing those  good  subjects  to  have  been,  of 
wbdch  this  is  a  relaxation  ?  When  a  very 
great  portion  of  the  labour  of  individuals 
goes  to  the  state,  and  is  by  the  state  again 
refunded  to  individuals  through  the  me- 
dium of  offices,  and  in  this  circuitous  pro- 
gress from  the  public  to  the  private  fund, 
indemnifies  the  families  from  whom  it  is 
taken,  an  equitable  balance  between  the 
Government  and  the  subject  is  established. 
But  if  a  great  body  of  the  people  who  con- 
tribute to  this  state  lottery  are  excluded 
from  all  the  prizes,  the  stopping  the  cir- 
culation vrith  reganl  to  them  must  be  a 
most  cruel  hardship,  amounting  in  effect 
to  being  double  and  treble  taxed,  and 
will  be  felt  as  such  to  the  very  quick 
by  all  the  families,  high  and  low,  of  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  ore  denied 
their  chance  in  the  returned  fruits  of 
their  own  industry.  This  is  the  thing 
meant  by  those  who  look  on  the  public 
revenue  only  as  a  spoil,  and  will  naturiilly 
wish  to  have  as  few  as  possible  concerned 
in  the  division  of  the  booty.  If  a  state 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  think  it  can- 
not subsist  without  such  a  barbarous  pro- 
scription, the  persons  so  proscribed  ought 
to  be  indemnified  by  the  remission  of  a 
large  part  of  their  taxes,  by  an  immunity 
from  the  offices  of  public  burden,  and  by 
an  exemption  from  being  pressed  into 
any  military  or  naval  service.    Why  are 
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Catholics  excluded  from  the  law  ?  Do  not 
ibey  expend  money  in  their  suits  ?  Why 
may  not  they  indemnify  themselres  by 
pt^iting  in  the  persons  of  some  for  the 
losses  incurred  by  others?  Why  may 
they  not  have  persons  of  confidence, 
whom  they  may,  if  they  please,  employ  in 
the  agency  of  their  affairs  ?  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  law,  from  grand  juries,  from 
sheriffships,  under-sheriffsliips,  as  well  as 
frradom  in  any  corporation,  may  subject 
them  to  dreadful  luudships,  as  it  may  ex- 
clude them  wholly  from  all  that  is  bene- 
ficial, and  expose  them  to  all  that  is  mis- 
chieTous  in  a  trial  by  jury." 

It  has  seemed  needful  to  go  into  details 
on  the  provisions  of  these  bills  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  jn  order  to  show  that,  at  the 
Tery  moment  when  Ireland  was  proclaim- 
ing her  independence,  and  preparing  to 
fight  for  it — ^relying,  too,  upon  the  aid  of 
the  Catholic  people— there  were  few  in- 
deed who  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making 
those  Catholics  citizens  or  members  of 
dTil  society.  This  radical  vice  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  short  life  of 
Ireland  as  an  independent  nation.  In 
truth,  nobody  in  Europe  had  any  idea  of 
religious  equiality ;  none  doubted  the  right 
of  &e  orthodox  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  lands  and  goods  of  the  heterodox  un- 
til a  few  years  after  this  period,  when 
France  gave  the  noble  example  of  abso- 
Inte  eqiulity  before  the  law  for  all  reli- 
gions. 

In  the  course  of  this  same  eventful 
February,  Grattan  brought  ou  a  new  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king  declaring 
the  rights  of  Ireland.  But  within  that 
corrupted  atmosphere,  upon  those  bribed 
benches,  was  the  very  worst  place  for 
liberty  to  breathe. 

The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  thougli  it 
was  near  at  hand,  for  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  its  own 
freedom.  They  started  back  reluctant 
from  the  glowing  fonn  of  Liberty;  not 
even  with  a  nation  in  arms  behind  them, 
and  with  a  man  of  the  inspired  eloquence 
of  Grattan  amongst  their  sordid  ranks, 
c«mld  their  valour  and  his  genius  triumph 
over  the  inveterate  corruption  and  ser- 
vility of  that  House.  Grattan's  motion 
wa*  lost  by  a  majority  of  137  to  68.  But 
the  fate  of  that  statesman  who  had  long 
pat  at  the  fountain  head  of  corruption,  and 
who  ministered  so  liberally  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  Irish  majority — the  worst 
minister  that  England  ever  had,  whose 
obstinate  perseverance  in  principles  op- 
pose.! to  the  theory  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, lost  to  England  the  noblest  mem- 
ber of  her  great  confederation — was  at 
length  sealed.    He  was  obliged  to  relin- 


quish, with  disgrace,  the  post  he  had  held 
with  dishonour.  Defeat  and  disaster  fol- 
lowed Lord  North  into  his  retirement. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Rockingham 
and  Charles  Fox;  Lord  Carslisle  was 
recalled,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
chosen  to  administer  the  complicated 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Grattan,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  declared  that  he  would  bring 
on  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  he 
moved,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  a  very 
unusual  summons,  that  the  House  bo 
called  over  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  April 
next,  and  that  the  Speaker  do  write  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  members,  ordering 
them  to  attend  that  day  as  they  tender  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  made  a  trium- 
phant entry  into  Dublin,  and  he  was 
welcomed,  for  no  good  reason  that  tho 
history  of  the  times  can  give,  with  tho 
loudest  acclamations.  His  arrival  ap- 
peared to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
hopes  of  Ireland,  and  he  received  by  anti- 
cipation, a  gratitude  which  he  never 
deserved.  But  his  coming  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  of  the  habitual  policy  of 
his  party.  Letters  of  honeyed  courtesy, 
as  hollow  as  they  were  sweet,  were  dis- 
patched by  Fox  to  **hi8  old  and  esteemed 
friend  the  good  Earl  of  Charlemont."  ♦ 
Whig  diplomacy  and  cunning  never  con- 
coct^ a  more  singular  piece  of  writing. 
He  alludes  with  graceful  familiarity  to 
the  long  and  pleasing  friendship  wliich 
had  existed  between  them,  and  after  a 
variety  of  compliments,  begs  for  a  post- 
ponement of  the  House  for  three  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  of 
gentlemen  of  the  first  weight  and  con- 
sequence. But  Fox  was  well  aware 
of  their  opinions.  They  were  recorded 
in  the  votes  and  speeches  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  in  the  military  transac- 
tions of  the  Volunteers.  No  man  knew 
them  better  than  Fox.  He  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  tho 
Patriot  party,  and  was  well  aware  of  the 
merits  of  their  claims.  And  his  proposi- 
tion was  a  feeble  device  to  try  tlie  chapter 
of  accidents.  But  Charlemont  was  firm, 
for  Grattan  would  give  "  no  time."  The 
general  of  the  Volunteers  replied  in  terms 
of  courteous  dignity  but  unwonted  deter- 
mination. He  told  the  wily  minister  of 
Eni^land  that  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
was  universally  looked  up  to  as  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
confidence  in  the  new  adminstration.  •' Wc 
ask  for  our  rights— our  incontrovertible 
rights— restore  them  to  us,  and  forever 
•  Hardy's  Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4. 
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unite  in  the  closest  and  best  riveted  bonds 
of  aff(H;tion,  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  her 
beloved,  though  hitherto  unkind  sister." 
This  wa8  the  sentimental  cant  of  politics  ; 
but  the  upshot  was,  that  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  was  to  be  moved  on  the  Itith  of 
April,  and  it  was  only  left  to  the  genius 
of  intrigue  to  yield  with  assumed  grace 
what  Kngland  dared  no  longer  withhold. 
No  civil  letters  to  courtly  vanity — no 
philosophic  generalities  and  specious  pro- 
mises could  effect  anything  with  Volun- 
teer artillery.  The  epistles  had  all  the 
graces  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  were 
abundant  in  compliments:  the  compli- 
ments were  returned,  but  the  Declaration 
was  retained.  Grattan,  if  his  own  wisdom 
could  Imve  allowed  it,  would  not  have 
dared  to  pause,  lie  stood  in  the  first 
rank — a  hundred  thousand  men  were  be- 
hind him  in  arms — he  could  not  hesitate. 
It  was  his  glory  and  his  wisdum  to 
advance.  And  he  advanced  in  good  ear- 
nest, nor  staid  his  foot  till  it  was  planted 
on  the  ruins  of  usurpation. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Fox  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  the 
following  message  from  the  king : — 

**  George  li.,  his  majesty,  being  con- 
cerned to  find  that  discontent  and  jeal- 
ousies are  prevailing  among  his  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland  ui)un  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  this  Ilouse  to  take  the  same  into 
their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order 
to  such  a  final  adjustment  as  may  give 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  kingdoms. 
G.  K." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  by  John  Ilely  Hut- 
chinson, principal  secretary  of  state  in 
Ireland,  who,  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
he  ha<l  uniforndy  maintained  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  indei)endent  and  exclusive  legis- 
lation, and  declared  that  he  would  give  his 
earnest  supi>ort  to  any  assertion  of  that 
right,  whctlier  by  vote  of  the  House,  by 
adilress,  or  by  enactment. 

A  scene  of  still  greater  excitement  and 
interest  occurretl  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  wliich  has  so  carried  away  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  two  years  before,  when 
Grnttim  first  introduced  the  question  of 
Irish  rights.  The  nation  had  become 
strong  and  confident  by  success— they 
had  achieveil  free  trade — their  military 
organization  hml  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  discipline  and  skill — their 
progress  was,  indeetl,  triumphant,  they 
had  but  one  short  step  to  take.  There 
was,  therefore,  great  excitement  through 
Ireland  as  to  the  issue  of  Grattan's  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  not  that  they  apprehended 
failure,  but  that  all  men  felt  auxiout  to 


see  the  realization  of  their  splendid  hopes. 
The  streets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  the 
Volunteers — the  House  of  Commons  was 
a  great  centre,  round  which  all  the  city 
appeared  moving.  Inside,  rank  and  fa- 
shion and  genius  were  assemble<l;  outside, 
anns  were  glistening  and  drums  sound- 
ing. It  was  the  commencement  of  a  new 
government,  and  the  king  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  Ireland. 

The  message  was  similar  to  that  deli- 
vered to  the  English  House,  and  when 
it  had  been  read,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby 
moved  that  an  address  should  be  jtresented, 
which  might  mean  anything,  and  meant 
nothing.  It  was  to  tell  his  majesty  that 
the  House  was  thankful  for  a  gracious 
message,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its 
seriuus  consideration  the  discontents  and 
jealousies  which  had  arisen  in  Ireland, 
the  causes  of  which  should  be  investigated 
with  all  convenient  dispatch,  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  royal  justice  and  wisdom  of 
his  majesty. 

When  this  motion,  very  full  of  the 
solemn  plausibilities  of  loyalty  and  the 
generalities  of  pretended  patriotism,  was 
made.  Henry  Grattan  rose  to  move  liis 
amendment.    It  waa  a  moment  of  great 
interest.    The  success  of  the  motion  was 
certain,  but  all  parties  were  anxious  to 
learn  the  extent  of  the  demands  which 
Grattan   was  about  to  make.     As  the 
"  herald  and  oracle  of  his  armed  country- 
men" he  moved  the  amendment  which 
containeil  the  rights  of  Ireland  ;  and  con- 
fident of  its  success,  he  apostrophised  his 
country  as  already  free,  and  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  those  great  men  who  had 
first  taught  the  doctrine  of  liberty  which 
liis    nobler    genius    had    rcaliseil.      He 
moved : 

**  That  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  to  return  his  majesty  the 
thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious 
message  to  this  House,  signified  by  his 
grace  llie  lord-lieutenant. 

**  To  assure  his  majesty  of  our  un- 
shaken attachment  to  his  maj(.>sty*s  i>er- 
son  and  government,  imd  of  our  lively 
sense  of  his  paternal  care  in  thus  taking 
the  lead  to  administer  content  to  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  Ireland. 

**  That,  thus  encouraged  by  his  royal 
inter])osition,  we  shall  beg  leave,  witli  all 
duty  and  affection,  to  lay  before  his  ma- 
jesty the  causes  of  our  discontents  and 
jealousies.  To  assure  his  majesty  that 
his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  iieople. 
That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imj>erial 
crown  inseparably  aimexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  which  connection  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend ;  but  that  the  kingdom 
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of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a 
Parliament  of  her  own — the  sole  legisla- 
ture thereof.  That  there  is  no  body  of 
men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  this 
nation  except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, of  Ireland ;  nor  any  other  Parlia- 
ment which  hath  any  authority  or  power 
f}f  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  country 
»ave  only  the  Parliament  of  Ireland.  To 
a.«.4urc  his  majesty,  that  we  humbly  con- 
cciTe  that  in  this  right  the  very  essence  of 
our  liberties  exists  ;  a  right  which  we,  on 
the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do 
claim  as  their  birthright,  and  which  we 
cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives. 

•*  To  assure  his  majesty,  that  we  have 
seen  with  concern  certain  claims  advanced 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  in  an 
act  entitled  '  An  act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing the  dependency  of  Ireland : '  an  act 
containing  matter  entirely  irreconcilable 
to  the  fundamental  rights  of  this  nation. 
That  we  conceive  tliis  act,  and  the  claims 
it  advances,  to  be  the  great  and  principal 
cause  of  the  discontents  and  jealousies  in 
this  kingdom. 

*-To  assure  his  majesty,  that  his  majes- 
ty's Commons  of  Ireland  ilo  most  sincerely 
wish  that  all  bills  which  Ix^come  law  in 
Ireland  should  receive  the  approbation  of 
hia  majesty  under  the  seal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consider  tlie 
practice  of  suppressing  our  bills  in  the 
cuuncU  of  Ireland,  or  altering  the  Hume 
anywhere,  to  be  another  just  cause  of 
<llHcontont  and  jealousy, 

'•To  assure  his  majesty  that  an  act, 
•  lititled  'An  Act  for  the  U^tter  accum- 
ni-jilation  of  his  majesty's  forces,'  l;einj^ 
uiiljmiteil  in  duration,  and  defective  in 
fjiher  instances,  but  j)asse<l  in  that  i*liape 
lr:.trn  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
times,  is  another  just  cau^e  of  disconlent 
uti  I  Jealousy  in  this  kini^doni. 

"That  ^^e  have  submitted  these,  the 
jrinciple  causes  of  tlie  i)re3ent  discuntcnt 
and  jealousy  of  Ireland,  and  remain  in 
bumble  expectation  of  redress." 

Thf  ail<lies8  was  carrii-d  unanimously 
in  both  lloUM's;  and  Parliament  took  a 
thort  reic?is,  to  allow  time  for  the  matter 
Id  Ik-  tlealt  Avith  in  Kn^land.  Nobody 
I'll  her  in  Irelnnd  or  Knj^land  doubted 
iIk-  issue.  It  was  (juitc  certain  that  the 
d'l-tlaration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
ail-suthcient  to  establish  the  libertv  of  the 
countrv. 

()iie  may  now  be  allowed  to  rejrrct  tliat 
Lord  NorthV  administration  was  no  loniar 
ill  j>ower.  In  that  case  En^dand  would 
i:;ivc  refu.--ed  concession;  would  have  at- 
t(>.-iiipteil  to  cnforee  her  jiretension>  in  In- 
land :  war  would  have  bi  en  the  ine\  it..:  !e 
KsuU ;    Ireland  would   have  ncce^calily 
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made  an  alliance  with  France,  whose  great 
Revolution  was  now  rapidly  approaching; 
so  there  would  have  been  hajjpily  an  envl 
to  the  British  empire.  Unfortunately  the 
statesmen  of  that  country  were  as  wise 
as  they  were  treacherous.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  simultaneously  in  the  two 
Houses  at  Westminster,  I^>rd  Shelbiirne 
in  the  Lords  nnd  Mr.  Pox  in  the  ('om- 
mons.  having  read  the  addresses  of  the 
Irisli  Parliament,  movetl — **  That  it  xyas 
the  opinion  of  that  House  that  the  a't  of 
the  0th  Geo.  I.,  entitled  *  An  Art  for  the 
better  stxuriiuj  the  tiejtenJmri/  of  Inhnnl 
*ipofi  the  Crown  of  (irtiut  Z?/7/a/«,'  ou;.Jit  to 
be  repealed." 

On  the  the  27th  of  May,  the  Duke  <  f 
Portland  oiHcially  connnunicated  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  this  great  and  memorable 
comtession,  which  he  said  came  from  '*  the 
magnanimity  of  the  king  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  Parliament ; "  closing  his  message 
with  these  words : — "  On  my  own  part  I 
entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the 
same  spirit  which  urged  you  to  slsare  the 
freedom  of  Great  Britain  will  conlirm  vou 
in  your  determination  to  share  her  fate 
also,  standing  or  falling  with  the  British 
nation."    This  is  the  kind  of  cant  wliich 
has   ruined    Ireland  :    yet  the  plain  and 
eternal  truth — that  while  the  British  na- 
tion stands,  Ireland  must  fall,   and   rAr- 
tr.rsay  was  even  then  well  understoo«l  by 
Irish  patriots,  and  often  avowed  by  (j rat- 
tan hini>elf.    "  Ireland,"  said  he,  '*  Ireland 
is  in   strenirth;   she    has    aeciuireil   that 
strength  by  the  weaknes-^  of  Britain,   ijr 
Ireland  was  saved  when  Aunriea  was  lost : 
when   Englaml   eonqu(Te  I.    Ireland   was 
coerci'd ;  when  ehe  was  <!''f\':i{'.d,  Ireland 
was  relieved;  and  wlu-n  ('liarle>i'M  was 
taken,  the  nnitiny  and  suj^Mr  bill^  were 
alti're<l.     Have  you  not  all  of  you,  when 
you  hi'ard  of  a  defeat,  at  tlie  same  instant 
condoled  with  England,  and  eon'^r.ilul.ued 
Ireland." 

•' I*ovnin;xs'  Law"  was  still  on  tliO 
statute  book  ;  and  the  wwrk  of  enfran- 
chi^ement  was  not  complete  until  it  v. as 
rej)e;ded  :  as  it  N\as  an  Irish  >tatute,  it  was 
the  Irish  rarlianuMt  which  Lad  to  repeal  it; 
an;I  this  wa-;  ininieiliati'Iv  dohe  on  motion 
of  ^Ir.  Yelverton.  Grattan  introduced  a 
bill  "  to  jiunish  mutiny  and  desertion," 
which  repealed  the  ])eriieinal  mutiny  act, 
and  restored  to  rarliament  a  due  con- 
trol over  the  armv ;  also  another  bill 
to  reverse  crronec^iis  judj^ments  and  de- 
cree^, a  measure  \\hicli  was  suj»i)osid  at 
tl-.e  time  to  have  settled  the  question  of 
the  liii;'!  iuilicatiire  ol  Ireland,  and  loIia\e 
taken  :r«;m  tl.e  Enuli."«h  Lords  and  Kin.u's 
Bench  ib.eirusuriied  appi^llate  juri.-iil.  : '.i»n. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  leui^laturo 
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was  thus  taking  securities  and  guarantees 
(us  it  thought)  for  permanent  independ- 
ence, it  was  not  forgetful  of  the  honour- 
able debt  due  to  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  hail  conduced  to  restore  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  Ireland.  Fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  voted  to  llenry  Grattan, 
his  friends  having  declined  for  him  the 
larger  tribute  of  X100,000  as  at  first  pro- 
posed, and  having  also  refused  an  insidious 
offer  of  the  Phoenix  Park  and  Viceregal 
Lodge,  which  had  l)een  made  by  Mr. 
ConoUy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Ireland  was  now,  at  least  formally  and 
technically,  an  iodejiendent  nation. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


1783-1784. 


EfTects  of  Independence. — Settlement  not  final — 
Kntrllfh  plots  for  the  Union. — Ck>miption  of  Irinh 
I^arliameot. — Enmity  of  Flood  and  Grattan. — 
(juemion  betwiH>n  them. — Ucuanciation  Act. — 
Second  Danirdnmm  Convention. — ConTention  of 
Delegates  in  Dublin.— Catholics  excluded  from  all 
Civil  Rights. — Lord  Kenmare. — Lord  Kenmare 
disavowed. — Lord  Temple. — Knights  of  St.  Pat- 
riulc— Portland  viceroy.— Judication  Dill.— Ha- 
beas Con>us- — Dank  of  Ireland. — Ucjieal  of  Test 
Act. — PrucecdluKB  of  Convention. — P^ood's  Ke- 
fonn  Dili — Rejected.— C'Onvcntion  dissolved. — 
End  of  the  Volunteers.— Militia. 

It  would  be  extremely  pleasing  to  have 
now  to  record,  tliat  this  nation,  thus  eman- 
cipated by  a  generous  impulse  of  patriot- 
ism, and  launched  forth  on  a  higher  and 
wider  career  of  existence,  gave  a  noble 
exnniple  of  public  virtue,  tolerance,  purity, 
and  liberality.  Such  is  not  the  record  we 
are  to  give.  England  had  not  (of  course) 
yickled  the  independence  of  her  **  sister 
island"  in  good  faith.  Finding  herself, 
for  the  moment,  unable  to  crush  the  rising 
spirit  of  her  Irish  colony  by  force,  she 
feigned  to  give  way  for  a  time,  well  deter- 
mined to  have  her  revenge,  either  by  fraud 
or  force,  or  by  any  possible  coml)ination 
of  those  two  agencies.  From  the  very 
moment  of  the  acknowledgment  of  Irc- 
liuurs  freedom,  British  ministers  began  to 
plot  the  perpetration  of  **  the  Union." 

llie  very  nobility  of  nature  and  unsus- 
picious generosity  of  the  leading  Irish  pa- 
triot of  the  day,  so  prompt  and  eager  to 
gush  out  in  unmerited  gratitude,  so  cor- 
dially impatient  to  put  away  every  sha- 
dow of  ill-will  between  the  two  **  sister 
countries,"  gave  the  English  administra- 
tion a  great  advantage  in  devising  their 
plans  for  our  utter  ruin. 


"It  is  difficult."  says  Mr.  MacNevin^ 
"  to  have  much  sympathy  for  the  extra- 
vagant amount  of  gratitude  awarded  to- 
the  British  Parliament  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  day  in  Ireland.  They  treated 
the  rights  of  Ireland  as  though  their 
establishment  was  not  the  work  of  Irish- 
men, but  the  free  gift  of  English  magna- 
nimity. And  the  address  moved  by 
Grattan  *  did  protest  too  much.*  "  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  artlessly 
innocent  than  this  address  moved  by  Mr. 
Grattan  in  reply  to  the  viceroy's  official 
annoimcement  to  Parliament  of  the  repeal 
of  the  declaratory  act.  It  assures  his  ma- 
jesty "  that  no  constitutional  question 
between  the  two  countries  will  any  longer 
exist  which  can  interrupt  their  harmony, 
and  that  Great  Britain  as  she  has  ap- 
proved our  firmness  so  she  ma;  rely  oi> 
our  affection."  It  further  assures  his 
majesty  "  that  we  learn  with  singular 
satisfaction  the  account  of  his  succcsses^ 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,"  etc. : — 
which  was  doubtlessly  extremely  polite, 
but  essentially  false  and  foolish,  because 
the  mover  of  the  address,  and  every  one 
who  voted  for  it,  knew  well  that  successes 
of  England  anywhere  in  the  world  were 
disasters  to  Ireland. 

Lord  Clare,  who  understood  the  true 
relations  between  the  two  countries  better 
than  any  other  Irish  statesman,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  transactions  of  1782 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
not  considered  as  final,  tells  us,  that  on 
the  6th  of  June  the  Duke  of  Portland 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbume :  **  I  have 
the  best  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  soon 
be  enabled  to  transmit  to  you  the  sketch 
or  outlines  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  be 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive kingdoms,  by  which  the  superintend- 
ing power  and  supremacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  all  matters  of  state  and  general 
commerce,  will  be  virtually  and  efft'Ctu- 
ally  acknowledged ;  that  a  share  of  the 
expense  in  carrying  on   a  defensive  or 
olT^'Hsive  war,  either  in  support  of  our 
own  donnnions,  or  those  of  our  allies, 
sliall  be  borne  by  Ireland  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  state  of  her  abilities,  and  that 
she  will  adopt  every  such  rcgidation  as 
may  be  judged  necessary  by  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  better  onlering  and  securing 
her  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  her  own  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, consideration  being  duly  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland.    I  am  flattered 
with  the  most  positive  assurances  from 

and of  their  support  in 

carrying  such  a  bill  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  I  think  it  most  advis- 
able to  bring  it  to  perfection  at  the  pre- 
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tent  moment."  And  he  happened  to  know 
from  an  official  quarter  that  the  sketch 
of  such  an  act  of  Parliament  was  tlien 
drawn.  lie  knew  the  gentleman  who 
framed  it,  and  he  knew  from  the  same 
qnarter  that  blank,  and  blank,  and  blank, 
and  blank  did  unequivocally  signify  their 
approbation  of  it.  This  communication 
was  received  with  the  satisfaction  which 
it  demanded  by  the  British  cabinet.  On 
the  9th  of  June  Lord  Shelbume  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  answer  to  his  last 
dispatch :  *•  The  contents  of  your  grace's 
letter  of  the  6th  inst.  are  too  important  to 
hesitate  about  detaining  the  messenger, 
whilst  I  assure  your  grace  ot  the  satisfac- 
tion which  I  know  your  letter  will  give 
the  king.  I  have  lived  in  the  most  an- 
xious expectation  of  some  such  measure 
offering  itself;  nothing  prevented  my 
pressing  it  in  this  dispatch,  except  having 
repeatedly  stated  the  just  expectations  of 
this  country,  I  was  apprehensive  of  giving 
that  the  air  of  demand  which  would  be 
better  left  to  a  voluntary  spirit  of  justice 
and  foresight.  No  matter  who  has  the 
merit,  let  the  two  kingdoms  be  one.  which 
can  only  be  by  Ireland  now  acknowledging 
the  superintending  power  and  svprtniacy  to 
he  where  nature  has  placed  it,  in  precise  and 
unambiguous  terms.  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  inculcate  to  your  grace  the  importance 
of  words  in  an  act  which  must  decide  on 
the  happiness  of  ages,  particularly  in  what 
regards  contribution  and  trade,  subjects 
r.i<>st  likely  to  come  into  frcqueut  ques- 
tion." 

It  was  easy  for  British  statesmen  to 
find  in  Ireland  the  suitable  malirial  fur 
their  usual  system  of  corrux)tiou ;  hec^ause 
the  Parliament  did  not  at  all  re[>n'Seiit 
the  nation.  Not  only  wore  four-liftha  of 
the  people  expressly  cxcliuled,  as  Catho- 
lics, from  all  share  in  the  representation, 
but  of  the  three  hundred  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  seven; y-t wo 
uere  really  returned  by  the  people;  121) 
fat  for  *•  nomination  boroughs."  an<l  n-- 
pn*sente<l  only  their  patrons.  Fifty-tliit  e 
peers  directly  appointed  these  legislators, 
and  could  also  insure  by  their  iullueuce 
the  election  of  about  ten  others.  Fifty 
commoners  also  nominated  ninety-one 
n»emlx;rs,  and  controlle<l  the  election  <»f 
four  others.  With  such  a  condition  of 
;he  popular  representation,  the  British 
ministry  knew  that  they  could  soon  rcndtT 
it  manageable;  and  they  only  waited 
till  their  own  foreign  trouhlcs  should  ho 
over  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  '*  where 
nature  has  placed  it." 

The  first  i  vil  omen  for  Ireland  was  the 
rivalry,  or  rather  downright  enmity,  of 
Flood  and  Graitun.    The  lorm^r  had  re- 


signed his  place  in  order  to  act  freely 
with  the  Patriots,  and  had  laboured  by 
the  side  of  G rattan  in  forming  and  inspir- 
ing the  Volunteer  force,  and  the  potent 
public  spirit  which  at  length  wrested  from 
England's  reluctant  hands  the  formal 
recognition  of  Ireland's  independence.  If 
he  ranks  lower  than  Grattan  on  the  roll  of 
the  Patriot  party,  it  is  because  he  remained 
to  the  last  an  enemy  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  persisted  in  favouring  that 
vicious  and  petty  policy  of  confining  the 
nation,  with  all  its  powers  and  rights,  ta 
one-fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  essential  difference  between 
these  two  men,  Flood  was  clearly  in  the 
right  It  was  his  opinion  that  a  simple 
repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  of  George  the 
First  by  England  was  not  a  sufficicjit 
security  against  the  resumption  of  legis- 
lative control.  His  argument  was  intel- 
ligible enough.  The  6th  of  George  tho 
First  was  only  a  declaratory  act ;  a  declar- 
atory act  does  not  make  or  unmake  but 
only  declare  the  law ;  and  neither  could  its 
repeal  make  or  unmake  the  law.  The 
repeal,  unless  there  was  an  express  renun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  is  only  a  repeal 
of  the  declaration,  and  not  of  the  legal 
principle.  The  principle  remained  as 
before,  unless  it  was  specially  renounced. 
Many  acts  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
Parliament  binding  Ireland,  and  some  of 
them  before  the  declaratory  act  of  George. 
The  act  did  not  legalize  these  statutes ; 
it  only  declared  that  the  principle  of  their 
enactment  was  legal — its  repeal  does  not 
establish  their  illegality,  but  only  repeals 
the  declaration.  Flood  was  historically 
right.  In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  English  Parliament  U8uri)ed  the  ab- 
solute right  of  making  laws  for  Ireland, 
and  in  IG'Jl  passed  an  act  to  make  a  fun- 
damental alteration  in  the  constitution  of 
this  country  by  excluding  Koman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  the  majority  of  the  nation, 
from  a  seat  in  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
It  was  true,  he  argued,  that  the  lri>h  had 
renounced  the  claim  of  England,  but  could 
such  renunciation  be  C(iual  to  a  renuneia- 
tion  by  England?  In  any  controversy 
could  the  assertion  of  a  party  in  his  own 
favour  he  equal  to  the  admission  of  his 
antagonist  ?  Fitzgihhon  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Flood,  and  both  insisted  on  an 
express  renunciation  by  England. 

(r rattan,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  the 
si'iurityof  a  British  statute,  and  exclaimed 
that  the  j»eui»le  had  not  come  to  England 
for  a  chartiT  but  with  a  charter,  and  asked 
her  to  cancel  all  declarations  in  ojiposition 
to  it.  It  must  1k'  said  that  In-land  had  no 
iliartiT.  Her  Declaration  of  Kiglit  was 
I  not  a  Bill  of  Bights,  and  Flood  oakcd  for 
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a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was  not  satisfied  rigiit  in  any  other  country  to  make  laws 
without  an  express  renunciation.  But  for  Ireland  internally  or  externally  exists 
what  guarantee  against  future  usurpation  or  can  be  revived,  is  inimical  to  the  peace 
by  a  future  ParliameDt,  was  any  rcnunci-  of  both  kingdoms.''  It  was  a  strong 
ation.  however  strong  ?  The  true  security  measure  to  denounce  as  a  public  enemy  the 
for  liberty  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  wary  statesman  who  read  futurity  with 
the  arms  of  the  Volunteers.  When  the  more  caution  than  himself.  He  withdrew 
spirit  passed  away,  renunciations  and  sta-  his  motion  and  substituted  another:  "  that 
tutcs  were  not  more  than  parchment  -  the  leave  was  refused  to  bring  in  said  heads  of 
faith  of  £ngland  remained  the  same  as  a  bill,  because  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
ever,  unchangeable.  of  legislation,  in  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  con-  all  cases,  whether  internally  or  externally, 
troversy,  it  was  pregnant  with  the  worst  hath  been  already  asserted  by  Ireland ; 
effects.  The  Parliament  adopted  the  and  fully,  finally,  and  irrevocably  ar.know- 
views  of  Gratton ;  the  Volunteers  sided  ledgcd  by  the  British  Parliament." 
with  Flood.  A  Bill  of  Bights,  a  great  The  opinion  of  the  Lawyers'  corps  of 
international  compact,  a  plain  si)ccific  Volunteers  was  in  favour  of  Floo<r8  inter- 
deed,  the  statement  ol  the  claims  of  Ire-  pretation  of  the  constitutional  relations  of 
land  and  the  pledge  of  the  faith  of  Kng-  the  two  countries.  They  considered  thai 
land  would  have  been  satisfactory,  and  it  repealing  a  declaration  was  not  des^troyinf 
must  be  confessed  that  men  were  not  far  a  principle,  and  that  a  statute  renouncinf 
astray  in  asking  for  it.  But,  unfortunately,  any  pre-existing  right,  was  an  iudispen 
the  great  minds  of  the  day  so  far  partici-  sable  guarantee  for  future  security.  They 
pated  in  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  as  to  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
yield  to  small  impulses  and  to  plunge  question,  which  reported  that  it  was  neccs- 
into  a  rivalry  fatal  to  their  country,  sary  that  an  express  renunciation  should 
in  place  of  uniting  their  powers  for  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  Cili  of  George 
the  completion  of  a  noble  and  glorious  the  First.  Whereupon  the  cor]»s  of  In- 
undertaking.  It  was  unfortunate  for  dei)endent  Dublin  Volunteers,  of  which 
their  glory— it  was  fatal  for  lil)erty.*  Grattan  was  colonel,  presented  him  with 
Flood,  though  legally  right  in  the  argu-  an  address.  They  reviewed  the  whole 
ment  and  wise  in  his  suggestions,  may  argument,  and  ended  by  requesting  their 
unwittingly  have  permitted  himself  to  be  colonel  to  assist  with  his  hearty  concur- 
influenccd  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy.  He  rence  and  strenuous  support,  the  opinions 
had  seen  the  laurels  he  had  been  so  long  ])rc)poun(icd  by  a  committee  *' chosen  from 
earning,  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  younger  the  best-informed  body  in  this  nation." 
and  certainly  a  greater  man,  and  his  dis-  Such  an  address,  including  at  one  and  the 
satisfaction  was  an  unfortunate  but  a  na-  same  time,  an  approbation  of  the  course 
tural  feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  Grattan,  pursue<l  by  Flooil,  and  a  request  to  Grat- 
whose  i)eculiar  work  was  the  Declaration  tan  to  support  the  doctrines  he  had  from 
of  Rights,  felt  indignant  at  the  imputation  the  first  opposed,  was  construed  by  his 
cast  on  his  wisdom,  and  the  impeachment  nice  senne  of  honour  into  a  dismissal  from 
of  his  policy  by  the  measures  which  Flood  his  command.  He  did  not  resign  lest  his 
proposed.  When  Flood  was  refused  leave  regiment  might  construe  a  iKTcmptor}-  re- 
to  bring  in  his  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  IDth  signation  as  an  offence.  But  he  told  them, 
of  June,  Grattan,  who  had  opposetl  it  in  that  in   the  succession  of  ollicers,   they 


one  of  his  finest  speeches,  moved  a  rcsolu-  would  have  an  opportunity  *'  to  indulge 

tion,   which    appears    very   indefensible,  the  range  of  their  disposition."    He  was, 

'*  that  the  legislature  of  Ireland  is  inde-  however,  re-elected,  nor  did  he  lose  the 

pendent ;  and  that  any  person  who  shall  command  until  the  ()ctol)er  of  the  next 

by  writing  or  otherwise,  maintain  that  a  vear,  when  he  votctl  against  relrenclunent 

^..T,         111        *  i*u  ♦   .              .     t.i  in  the  army.   The  Bi'lfast  First  \'oluntecr 

•  "It  wasdccplylixmentcdthat  at  ninoni.nt  crltl-  •',            ,,            ,1.             ,s      1 

calami  vital  to  inland  beyond  all  fonner  precedent,  company  also    addressetl    him.       Doubts, 

an  Inveterate  and  almost  vuipar  hostility  should  they  said,  had  arisen  whether  the  repeal 

have  prevented  the  co-operation  of   nKii  wh(,*c  of  the  Gth  George  the  First  was  a  sufti- 

ooanseld  oud  talents  would  have  sccuicd  lt»  ni«le-      .^„*  «^^„^«:  ,«.:^!,      e  *i ^^...«-  *     _      1.. 

pcndencc.    But  that  Jealous  lust  for  iMuiivided  cicnt  renunciation  of  the  power  fomu-rly 

honour,  tho  eternal  enemy  of  patriots  and  llbi-rty.  exercised   over   Ireland  ;  they  thought   it 

led  them  away  even  lieyond  the  onlinniy  limitM  of  advisable   that  a  law   should   be    enacted 

fffflX"!;7etwT.!;  J!;.V}i?Tr!r''.n!"M;'*  ^'^^'^^^^  to  the  addresses  which  had  l.cen 

tno  ilnmc — tnc  new  ours  added  fuel  to  it — and  the  ,        ,.           .     ^           ji.,          ,fi 

independence  of  In-land  was  eventually  U^i  by  the  moved  to  his  majesty,  and  Which  onibodiid 

distracting  result  of  their  animoMiicfl,  whli'h  in  a  tew  the  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Ireland 

^^"1^. ".**•*  ^"1""  1'"'™"1V»'  S«  nnnii.iiate  that  Qrattan's  unswer  was  laconic,  but  explicit 

voiy  Icfnslatarp.  the  preservation  of  which  h;id  lit  en  w         'ii      \.    3     -         ^1      r   n     ..           -i 

the  theme  of  their  ho»tllUlcs."-IJarrini{tons  Iliac  ^^  ^aid  he  had  given  the  fullest  considcr- 

and  Fall,  chap.  ztU.  ation  to  their  suggestious :  he  was  sorry 
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he  differed  from  them  ;  he  conceived  their 
doubts  to  be  ilUfornided.    With  great  re- 
spect to  their  opinions,  and  uiulterablc 
attachment  to  their  interest,  ho  adhered 
to  the  latter.    Tliey  receivetl  a  different 
answer  from  Flood,  whom  they  admitted 
as  a  member  of  their  corps.     Similar  cir- 
cumstances occurring  in  different  other 
regiments,   conduceil  to  foster    the  evil 
paji^sions  of  thoi^e  two  distinguished  men, 
until  they  broke  out  into  a  disgraceful 
and  Tirulent  |)ersonal  dispute.    But  there 
wore  worse   coiiseciuences  attending  this 
unfortunate  quarrel.    Men  whose  united 
talent.s  and  zeal  would  have  rendered  se- 
cure  the  edifice  of  their  joint    lubours 
and  the  monument  of  their  glory,  were 
prompted  to  the  adoption  of  different  lines 
of  p<ilicy.     Grattan  refused  to  advance. 
Flood  was  all  for  progress.      Had  both 
united  to  reform  the  constitution,  and  to 
secure  its  permanence,  that  event  which 
eventually  put  a  period  to  the  existence 
of  thtf  legislature  of  Ireland  would  never 
have  occurred.    A  decision  in  the  C'ourt 
of    KingV   Bench   of   England,   by  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  an  Irish  case  brought  there 
by  appeal,  seemed  to  aflirm  the  arguments, 
and  to  give  weijrht  to  the  objections  of 
Flood.     Mr.  Townshend,  in  introducing  in 
the  English  Connnons  the  Kenunciation 
Bill  (January,    17?J3),   said,  tliat   doubts 
Were  entertained  as  to  the  sulliciency  of 
the  simple  repeal,  and  had  been  increased 
by  a  late  tlocision  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  which,  however,  he  was  infornie<l, 
the   «-ourt  was  bound   to   give,   the  case 
having  come  under  its  cogni.^ance  l)ei'()re 
any  tiue^tiiHi  as  to  the  ai)i)eilate  jurisdic- 
tion in  Jri>h  matters  had  been  raisetl.    lie 
then  moved  "  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  removing  and  preventing  all 
doubts  which  have  ari>en,  or  may  arise, 
conicrnin'^   tlie   ex<'lu>ive   rights   of    the 
Parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland,  in  mat- 
ter:^ of  legislation  and  ju  licature,  and  for 
pri:vcnting  any  writ  of  error,  or  apjieal 
fr-ni  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  in  Ire- 
land from   being  received,  heard,  or  ad- 
jijstr  1   in  any  of  his  majesty's  c'ourts  in 
ll:is  kiu'^'doni  ;  and  that  Mr.  Town>-]iernl, 
Gent  ral  v'onway,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  William 
Grenville.  and  the  Attorney  an<l  Solicitor 
(ji-ueral  do  bring  in  the  bill."    The  motion 
ju-^e  I  without  a  division,  and  the  Kenun- 
c'iatioM  Jiill  was  the  result.  This  vinrlicated 
thi*  corre.'Miess  of   Flood's  reason iuLr  — it 
(lid  not  a'.Tord  any  additional  security  to 
liberty.    A  solenm  international  comi)act, 
an. I  internal  reform  of  Parliament  were 
still  required  to  rentier  .>ecure  and  imle- 
feasible  the   settlement  of   \SL\      It    is  a 
m:uter  of  serious  and  grave  regret,  that 
Grattan  did  not  take  the  same  leading  j 


part  in  obtaining  parliamentary  reform, 
an  1  relieving  the  legislature  from  internal 
influence,  as  in  emancipating  it  from  for- 
eign control.    He  would  have  been  a  safe 
counsellor  to  the  Volunteers  ;  and  had  it 
been  found  advisable  and  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  ai>peal  to 
another  assembly  of  armed  delegates,  it 
would   have  met  under  better  auspices 
than  the  Dublin  Convention  of  17.S3— nor 
would  it  have  terminated  so  ignominiously. 
But  he  was  influenced  by  weaker  counsels; 
ami.  admitting  that  no  evil  passion  of  any 
kind  was  busy  with  him,  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  he  allowed  his  manly  judg- 
ment to  be  swayed  by  inferior  and  timid 
minds.     Keform  Wiis  plainly  necessary  to 
the  c()mi)letion  of  his  o^n  labours.    The 
House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the 
people,  nor  did  its  construction  give  any 
guarantee    for  the  security  of    popular 
liberties.     Such  a  body  might  be  forced 
into  great  and  extraordinary  virtue,  as  it 
was  in  *82  ;  under  such  unusual  influences, 
with  the  Volunteers  in  arms  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  men  like  CJrattan, 
Burgh,  and   Flood  amongst   them,   they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  tide  that   was 
flowing ;   but  there  was  no   i)rinciple  of 
stability  in  them,  they  were  irresponsible 
and   corrupt,      lie  form  was   the  obvious 
corollary   of  the  Declaration   of    Bight. 
Had  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  '62 
united  to  consolidate  and  secure  their  own 
work,  and  ceased  from  the  insane  conten- 
tions by  which  they  disgraced  their  suc- 
cess;  had  they  given  a  poi>ular  cliara(!ter 
to  the  le'j^islature  which  thev  freed  from 
external  control,  ami  convened  it  into  the 
Veritable  organ  of  the  national  will,   by 
conferring   extensivit   franchises    on    the 
people,  by  including  the  ('atholi<'s  in  their 
scheme,  and  putting  an  end  to  tiie  system 
of  close  boroughs,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  any  English  minister,  without 
a  war.  whose  issue  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful,  to   «ie?tri»y   the  Icij^islalive  existeuce 
of  the  countrv  bv  a  union. 

Anil  this  they  could  have  done.  The 
Volunteers  were  still  in  force.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  m-'U  were  in  arms,  and  had 
urgi.ntly  pres^Je  1  ui)on  their  leaders  the 
insulli -ii'iicv  of  their  work:  thev  had  <le- 
maiideil  reform  in  every  provincial  meet- 
ing*—at    Belfast,   on   the  Dili  <;f  June, 

*  Towanls  ilif  end  of  17s2,  the  (H)vc'rniu«'nt  fet 
on  fi>.)r  a  jihiM  wIiomi:  ili-siirn  was  olivio:is  fiit)iijli — 
tilt*  «  ni')ii(lyi!i-r  of  I'l.Micil)! !  rcg^i  luvitf*.  Tlio  Vfliiii- 
tccr.-.  tonk  tiro,  aiM\  Iwld  uu't'iiij-.*'*  to  o  .[lkc  it  in 
<;v<'iy  «iiiiutiT.  (i;ihvay  to.tk  tlu*  inili:i:ivf.  anil  wan 
fiill.Avid  iiy  Dublin  an;l  lifll.ist.  'llw.  ro.sol:ili)ns 
lia-i-^'Ml  at  til--  Tiiolsi'l  \:\  (J.ilway.  i»n  tlM-  1st  of  S.p- 
icm'ic;-.  17s_'.  to  tilt'  otfi-ct  ili.it  thi'  Voliiiilrrrs  W'/rf 
ujo-ii  in<Tt'sti'{l  ill  tlu'  (I'-fi-nce  of  Ihc  «'oinitry,  inul 
niK'.l  ail;Miuat«'  to  tli-.;  d  ity — that  rai-iuir  l\-nc'i  »l<i 
iCeiiutriils  without  saii<;tio;i  uf  I'ailiatiiciit,  was  iiu- 
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1783,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  thirty- 
eight  corps  of  Volunteers  assembled  after 
a  review,  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution:— 

*'  llexoioed  unanimouely,  That  at  an  era 
80  honourable  to  the  spirit,  wisdom,  and 
loyalty  of  Ireland,  a  moue  equal  rbpre- 
SENTATiox  of  the  {>eople  in  ParliamiMit 
deserves  the  deliberate  attention  of  every 
Irishman;  as  that  alone  which  can  ikt- 
petuate  to  future  ages  the  inestimable 
possession  of  a  free  constitution.  In  this 
sentiment  we  are  happy  to  coincide  with 
a  late  decision  of  the  much-rospecteil  Vol- 
unteer army  of  the  ProvincH!  of  Munster  ; 
as  well  as  with  the  opinion  of  that  con- 
summate statesman,  the  late  Karl  of 
Chatham ~ by  whom  it  was  held  a  fa- 
vourite measure  for  checking  venality, 
pn)moting  public  virtue,  and  restoring 
the  native  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

Siroilat  meetings  were  had,  and  similar 
resolutions  adopted  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. If  the  spirit  of  the  Volunteers  had 
been  wisely  directe<l,  and  their  exertions 
turned  into  the  pn)iKT  channel,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Ireland  would 
have  l)een  firmly  secured  on  a  basis 
that  would  have  withstiKMl  the  efforts  of 
England.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
question  of  Reform  had  met  witii  the 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  Reform  asso<.>iation8  had  been 
formed,  two  of  which,  the  **  Yorkshire 
Association,**  and  the  '*  London  Consti- 
tutit)nal  Knowletlge  Society,"  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  Volunteers,  ap- 
plaudiHl  their  spirit,  and  urged  upon  them 
the  utility  of  holding  a  national  conven- 
tion'of  the  delegates  of  the  four  provinces. 

It  was  a  suggestion  quite  consonant  to 
their  spirit  and  to  their  views,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  it.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1783,  delegates  from  sev- 
eral corps  in  Ulster  summoned  a  general 
assembly  of    delegates   from  the  entire 

grovince  for  the  8ih  of  September.  Five 
undred  representatives  met  in  pursuance 
of  this  requisition  at  Dungannon.'*'  Flood 
travellcil  from  Dublin  to  attend,  but  was 
detjiined  on  the  road  by  illness.  The  Earl 
of  Bristol  was  present,  and  took  an  active 

oonstitutionnl,  nor  Justified  by  necoMlty,  and  ml^ht 
be  danpiroud  lo  lil>orty — were  adopted  at  wvc-nl 
meetiiiip*.  Tho  Hiilfodt  company  in.^t.  protcflt«'il 
agtliiM;  tliR  measure,  and  aiMrvtfited  Flood.  The 
puin  wa8  not  then  carried  into  execution.  It  wan  a 
manifest  attempt  to  terrify  and  overawo  the  Volun- 
tcen.    Tijcy  wcro  too  utroug  an  yet  to  submit. 

*  Mr.  Grattan  aaya  tliis  meetinir  took  place  at  a 
meetini^-houitu  of  <Ut!ienteni  in  fielfavt.  Tlie  atatc- 
ment  in  tiie  text  is  on  t lie  autliority  of  tlie  IliHtorioal 
CoUectlcms  relatini;  to  Belfast,  p.  '.''i.i.  and  lk'lf;uit 
l*olitloi,  p.  240.  Sc-e  also  a  panipblct,  History  of 
Um  Couventlou,  pubUsbed  in  17S4. 


part  ia  the  procee<Ungs.    He  was  the  son  of 
of  Lord  Ilervey,  and  made  a  considerable 
figure  for  a  few  years  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Volunteers.    There  is  no  man  of  whom 
more  opposite  opinions  are  given.    Whilst 
some  represent  him  as  a  man  of  eleijant 
erudition  and  extensive  learning,  others 
paint  him  as  possessing  parts  more  bril- 
liant than  solfd,  as  being  generous  but 
uncertain ;    splendid    but    fantastic ;    an 
amateur  without  judgment    and  a  critic 
without  taste;  engaging  but  licentious  in 
conversation  ;  polite  but  violent ;  in  fact, 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities   wjiich 
the  satirist  attributes  to  another  nol)leinan 
of  his  country,  the  fickle  and  prolliuate 
Villiers.    There  could  be  no  greater  con- 
trasts in  his  character  than  in  his  conduct 
and  iH)sition.    lie  wore  an  English  troronet 
and  an  Irish  mitre ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  he  was  visionary   cn«»uj;h   to   have 
assunuMi  the  port  of  the  tribune  only  to 
obtain  the  jwwer  of  a  sovereign.     He  was 
indeed  monarchial  in  his  splendour — his 
retinue  excivded  that  of  the  most  allluent 
nobleman — his  equipages  were  ma«:nifi- 
cent — he  tleligh:ed  in   the  ucclaniaiions 
of  the  populace,  and  the  military  esi'ort 
which  surrounded  his  carriage.*     He  was 
a  man  who  possessed  priu'iely  qualities  ; 
he  was  costly,  luxurious,  munificent,  and 
in  the  strange  antithesis  of  his  positiim — 
bishop,  earl,  demagogue— was  formed  to 
attract  the  nation  amongst  which  iie  had 
cast  his  lot.     But  his  qualities  were  not 
dangerous ;  Governnu'ut  was  more  afrai<l 
of  him  than  they  needed  to  Ix; ;  and  he 
effectetl  little  in  the  history  of  his  day, 
more  tluin  playing  a  sx)leudid  part  in  a 
transitory  pageant. 

The  second  Dungannon  Convention 
elected  for  its  president  Mr.  Jas.  Stewart, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont.  They 
passed  a  numl>er  of  resolutions,  but  the 
most  important  was  the  following : — 

**That  a  connnittee  of  five  persons  Iks 
appointed  to  represent  Ulster  in  a  grand 
national  Convention,  to  l>e  held  at  noon, 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  on  the 
10th  of  Novemlxir  then  ensuing;  to  wliich 
they  hojK'd  that  each  of  the  other  pn)vince3 
would  send  delegates  to  digest  and  pub- 
lish a  plan  of  parliamentary  refonn.  to 
pursue  such  measun.*s  as  may  appear  most 
likely  to  render  it  effectual ;  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  convene  pro- 
vincial meetings  if  found  necessary." 

Addresses  were  issued  to  the  Volunteers 
of    the  three  provinces,  filled  with  tlie 

*  lie  was  escorted  to  tbe  Rotunda  Convention  by 
a  troop  of  liiriit  drafpoons,  commanded  bv  his  neiih(>n-, 
(.!c«)r}re  IL  >1iz|ncrald.— BuTington's  Rise  aud  Fall 
of  tbe  Irish  Nation,  o.  7. 
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nobleit  aentimeats  in  favour  of  Hberty, 
EDd  abundant  in  the  impassioned  if  not 
inflated  eloquence  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  day  delighted  to  be  clothed.'  There 
iras,  however,  an  anomaly  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  striking  and  painful  con- 
trast between  their  abstract  theories  of 
liberty  and  their  practical  manifestation. 
A  proposition  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
was  rejected.  Here  was  a  body  of  men, 
not  endowed  with  the  powers  of  legislation, 
but  acting  as  a  suggestive  assembly,  dic- 
tating to  legislation  the  way  in  which  it 
should  go,  and  declaring  that  freedom 
should  be  made  more  diffasive  in  its  en- 
joyment ;  yet  they  are  foun<l,  on  grave 
deliberation,  rejecting  from  their  scheme 
the  vast  body  of  the  nation  whom  they 
professed  to  emancipate  and  raise.  The 
practical  absurdity  was  the  rock  on  which 
they  split.  And  it  is  said  regretfully  and 
without  reproach,  that  the  influence  of 
this  intolerant  principle  upon  tlieir  coun- 
sels is  attributable  to  Lord  Charlemont 
and  Henry  Flood.  These  good  men  were 
the  victims  of  a  narrow  religious  anti- 
pathy, which  prevented  cither  of  tliem 
from  rendering  penuunent  service  to  the 
cau^ie  of  liberty. 

Tiie  interval  between  the  Dungannon 
m«feting  and  the  Dublin  Convention  was 
stormy;  yet  the  first  Parliament  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Northingtoii  opened 
witli  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Volunteers. 
This  vote  was  the  work  of  Govenuiient. 
It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  a  dej)reca- 
tory  measure,  and  intenrled  to  jruard 
aijainst  any  violence  in  the  ConviMition. 
This  was  the  only  nioasure  of  conciliation 
durin:::  the  session.  Sir  Edward  Newen- 
hani  introduced  the  (jncstion  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenses,  principally 
witli  reference  to  re<iuction  in  the  army. 
It  was  taken  up  wjirmly  by  Sir  11.  Caven- 
dish and  Henry  Flood ;  and  it  certainly 
ditl  appear  as  if  this  ermiity  to  the  rcjrular 
army  was  a  Volunteer  sentiment,  so 
strongly  did  the  prin(;ipal  parliamentary 
friends  of  that  distinguished  body  perse- 
vere iti  the  pressing  upon  the  legislature 
the  question  of  reirenchment.  Grattan 
was  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  regu- 
lar forces — he  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
c«)mpact  that  they  remain  at  a  certain 
standanl  settled  in  1782,  and  he  is  accor- 
dingly found  an  ojiponent  on  all  occasions 
of  every  pro]>osition  of  retrenchment.  The 
question  was  unfortunate ;  it  led  to  that 
dcLcrading  personal  discussion  which  dis- 
playe«l  the  two  greatest  men  in  the  coun- 
trj*  in  the  discreditable  attitude  of  virulent 
and  vulgar  personal  animosity.  On  Sir 
II.  Cavendish's  motion  for  red'.iclion  in 
the  expenses  of  the  kin;4dom,  Flood  eagerly 


and  eloquently  supported  the  proposition 
But  wandering  beyond  the  necessities  of 
his  argoment  lie  indulged  in  some  wanton 
reflections  upon  Gmttan,  and  the  result 
was  an  invective  from  the  latter,  so  fierce, 
implacable,  and  merciless,  that  it  leaves 
behind  it  at  a  great  distance  the  finest 
specimens  of  recorded  virulence.  The 
estrangement  of  these  illustrious  men  was 
complete.  And  the  triumph  of  their  pas- 
sions was  one,  and  not  a  very  remote,  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  their  country.  They 
could  no  longer  unite  to  serve  her ;  their 
views,  which  had  differed  so  widely  befor*» 
thenceforward  became  princii)Ie3  of  an- 
tagonism, to  carry  out  which  was  a  point 
of  honour  and  an  instinct  of  anger ;  and 
they  whose  combined  wisdom  would  have 
rendered  liberty  secure,  became  unwit- 
tingly her  most  destructive  enemies.  The 
conservative  policy  of  Grattan,  and  the 
progressive  principles  of  Flood,  in  the 
acrimony  of  contest  and  the  estrangement 
of  parties,  gave  full  opportunity  to  Govern- 
ment to  perfect  that  scheme  which  ended 
in  the  Union. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  what  may  well 
Ikj  called  the  last  scene  of  the  great  poli- 
tical and  military  drama  in  which  the 
Volunteers  played  such  a  distinguished 
part.  At  a  time  of  great  and  pressing 
public  peril,  they  sprung  to  arms  and 
saved  their  country.  Having  dispelled 
the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  secured 
the  integrity  of  Ireland,  they  found  within 
her  own  system  a  greater  enemy.  They 
found  tnule  restricted  and  legislation 
powerless.  They  emancipated  industry 
and  commerce ;  and  they  restored  a  (con- 
stitution. But  with  their  achievements 
their  ambition  increased,  and  concluding 
with  reason  that  a  constitution  must  be  a 
nominal  blessing  where  tiie  Parliament 
was  not  freely  chosen  by  the  ])eoplc,*  they 
resolved  ujion  employing  their  powerful 
organisation  to  procure  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament. How  far  this  was  consistent 
with  their  original  jirineiple— how  far 
they  should  have  left  to  the  Parliament 
itself  the  remodelling  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture, and  ai)pealed  to  its  wisdom  in  their 
civilian  character,  it  is  difhcult  to  say. 
They  had  asserted  at  Dunjxannon— and 
the  proposition  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  leirislature— that  a  citizen,  by  learn- 
ing  the  use  of  arms,  did  not  forfeit  the 
rij^ht  of  discussing  political  affairs.  Yet 
(irattan,  in  replying  to  Lord  Clare's  speech 

♦  There  wore  tlircc  hundred  iiicmbcTs  ;  filxty-f(»ur 
wcTi-  aniuty  inemhors.  and  about  the  smne  ntiuiber 
niijrbt  l»e  returned  with  {jrent  cxoi.ion  l)y  the  people 
In  the  eltifs  :ind  towns.  The  renKAindiT  wen-  the 
close  boroimh  ineudK'r».  tho  noinineert  of  the  urisi- 
ttK-racy,  and  iuvuriably  the  suppoiicra  of  liovcru- 
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on  the  Uniun,  *cciiis  to  havo  iMlatMl  ttiM  i 
•niu.ll  mi-n  n!i;;ht  mako  ilcelantloiis  in 
fiivfiur  iif  lilwrty,  but  havinj:  rcroTercil 
It,  they  ilioiilil  retiro  tu  uuJtivniu  iliu 
htvii^iiiKi  I'l  peace.*  The  VoIuiiIi-om, 
hinroTcr,  ili'l  iii>t  imnRinc  that  lilK-rty  wiu 
Wi;iin.fl  uiiiil  the  rarlinnivnt  n-»a  frer. 
Nor  is  it  HtHv  to  un<k-retaii<l  why.  if  iheir 
declarations  wun  of  value  in  17S2  tn  rc- 
n>vi,T  a  cmutitiitioni  they  sliniilil  not  )><■ 
of  eijiial  itiiiiurtanua  in  1TH3  to  reform  the  I 
kfrtiUturv. 

J'Ti'Tioua  to  the  flrat  meeting  of  tho   I 
Dublin  Convemioii,  iiroTincial  nsHi.tii1>lii>ii 
weri'  belli  in  I*iiiHtur,  HunRier.  an<i  Cun- 
nnii^'ht.    They  tuiMnl  Te«uluti(iii»  liniilar  i 

tathoM:a(ioiiti.-(lntOuaRaDnuii— ilelcj;  ,    ,  „  ..    .,, 

vers  nppoiii till —and  the  wliole  imlinni  th<»iiiibIeoii|K>rtutiity :  ibi'ir  work  of  re- 
van  iircimn.il  tot  Ihr  Rn-iit  L'lmKreM  im '  peiUTntiiiK  t'unr  tiiiintrj  was  but  halt 
vhti-h  tlH.-  futu  of  Ireluiitl  i<ii'iniil  tujilnin-;  Ki:|;Iiiih  iiiTrij;ii(' vat  gam  Iniiiy  uii 
i1qH-ii>1.  '  the  larpu  fielil  thu*  lutt  for  iti  oiKT.-il't'm : 

'     li'u;^!!,  ainiilxt  the  IiiihIi  iif  piihlii-  anil  it  i-aiumt  Ih-  thon<:lit  womlcrfiil  if 


■onloil  In  that  spirit  of  exelusinn 
wnun  was  the  bano  and  thedcitruulion  of 
the  Vuluntcem. 

Itwai  ■'Ibaii/iYd,  That  (he  Pritestart 
inlmbitanti  of  thia  euuiilry  arc  rtriiuirisl 
l>y  llic  itatute  law  to  (-any  anus,  and  ti> 
lenm  the  urni  nt  them,"  ctt. 

It  *ceni»  lUnii'ult  at  this  t]ay  to  ai-rnnnC 
for  the  narrow  and  perverse  fjolii-y  whii'li 
preTHilnl  in  this  C'lnvention  with  re-tanl 
lo  thu  CathiilifB.  Tlie  dolojnttes  forniinji 
Ihat  iKjrly  hnil  it  in  tlieir  pdwcr  lo  lay  the 
riiuiiilations  of  the  ncn-ly  liberateil  oatior. 
lecp  in  thp  hearts  anil  interests  of  the 
wliiilo  pcoplo.  and  thiia  defy  both  the  arts 
and  anns  of  ICn^land  tu  enslave  a  nniled 
Ireland.      They   iierverscly   threw  away 


cxpot'tuliiin.  till-  ex[-ileil  ho|Hii  of  ilio 
tion,  and  tho  foam  of  liiivernment,  on 
Slcmiluy.  the  lUtb  of  November,  one  bun* 
ilceil  aiid  sixly  ilulcintei  of  the  Volunteer'* 
of  Irvlaiiil  met  at  the  liuyal  Kxi'hange. 
llli-y  I'lifliil  Lonl  Cluirieniiiiit,  ('haimian, 
and  John  Tniliot  Ashcnhunt  aii<l  ('aptnin 
l)aws<iii.  seiTuluTlii.  ami  thin  a<lji>urn>-<l . 
tu  the  It'itundii.  Tliuir  jiroHri-s  was  <ine  | 
of  iriiini]ih.  Tin"  ciiv  aud  «juliiv  ^'^llnn- ; 
■  e.1  the 


delei;:iti 
thmuuli 


irc-l,.-l  I 


■  ilh  driiiiiH  Itcatin; 
and  .■iilrmr-'t1>inK,  ■lliimsim.ls  of  niHita 
tors  wnU'htil  »illi  •yes  i>f  liii]H'tul  ailiuir 
ation  the  xlnw  and  xoii-inn  nian.'h  of  the 
aniKil  Ti-pn-<eiitativc'!i  In  llivir  phiif  iif 
ossemhlv;  oiid  thi'idr  hjih  n'lit  with  tlii.- 
Bct-lainiitioiH  »r  tlie  iieople.  Vain  mAsv* 
— hnplii^s  enthiiKiaKni!  In  a  fev  wei'ks, 
the  diKirs  tliat  i>]kiki1  to  adinit  the  ilele- 
frates  uf  one  hiinilml  tliiniKand  nu>n,  were 
cloned  uiHin  thnn  with  inifiiirMi-nitc  tia<ie: 
and  the  fate  uf  thu  eoni"tituli.in  they  lind 
restored  was  n-aliil  amidst  iiidleii  iiiiKiin 
and  an^ry  <liseontuiil.  llul  |H>[iiilnr  I'n- 
tliusia>m  was  nut  pnplielic.nr  midd  only 
anll(-i|>nie  fnoii  a  Kloriuui  ]iu-;i.'antry  u 
t'n-at  n^nlt. 
Thi!  larL.i'^r  nxan  i.f  the  lintiindn  " 


tSein 


"v.[l«V«'alr'i' 


Loftlir. 


the  t 


IT  of  an 
mil    the 


amphitbealrc,  were  raniieil 
ehair.  Tile  atipiaranre  uf  the  h<iiin>  wai 
brilliant:  the  urvhentra  was  lilleil  with 
lailies ;  and  the  excitement  tif  the  moment 
was  intent  ami  general.  Thnr  first  pro- 
cccdinj;  was  tu  affirm  the  fundamental 
princiiilu  of  DunRnnnon,  that  the  rielil  of 
political  diacuKsion  was  not  luft  by  )1ic 
aasumption  of  nriDs ;  but  thu  rusolution 


of  the  ('jttluilici  aflcrwanis 
ini-ikil  til  the  fatal  idea  uf  a 
le)ci«lativt>  anion  with  liiiRlnnd,  ns  ufFiinl- 
a  butter  chanii:  fur  their  emanc'i|HUiiiH 
tlian  living  under  ttu.-  hitler  anil  intolerant 
exeliisiveneM  of  ihe  Irirfi  A»eenrlciu-y. 
A  very  hhanu'ful  iiu.'iiK>nt  n-curred  on 
!  <if  the  early  days  of  this  Ciiiivi'iiliuii 
itlilf;.  It  was  known  that  there  nere 
lie  lni'mlH.>n  uf  it  whii  Btriinjjl.v  ur;tcd 
Mime  meiifiun.- i>r  n-tief  to  the  ( '.ithiilii-H. 
(■upceially  the  ni-tiiratiiin  uf  llnir  i-hs'live 
franchise ;  when  Sir  I'xiylo  Roclu.',  a  incni- 
U-r  of  I'arliaineiit.  clili>fly  known  by  hi* 
KiKxl  lintl;<  anil  Imd  joki-s,  iip|ieare<l  un  the 
ll>K>r,anil  ubtaimil  pi-nnif'Siiin.  tliini;:h  niit 
a  memlier  of  the  Cuiivention,  tn  miike  an 
aniiDuneemeiit  williwhiebhc  said  lie  bad 
lieencluin;eilbvlinnl  Kenmaiv.atTatluiliu 
iiol>Ipman:  "'lliat  noble  Lonl,"  sniil  Sir 
Bujli!  RiH-he,  ■'  iinrf  Mhfr*  of  kin  rrml  i\\*- 


.       inhofl       ^         .  _. 

huiim-sii  iif  electinns,  and  fully  tvn 
of  the  fnviinrs  already  liestu'wiit  i 
tlum  by  ]'ariianu-nt  fell  but  une  •K'.ii 
eujiiy  Ihciii  iu  jieaiv.  wiibiiui  :<>i';.iii 
thi-|)n-wiit  itistnu'tiil  state  of  ;ilT::!i 
raire  ji'aluusii's.aiid  further  eniWa.-i 


the 


iunbyaskiii; 


Thin 


.   the 


Ilut     the 

Lunl  Kenmare  cxeiteil  mui-h  in.]i;:rati»Ll 
amon^.it  the  Calholieg  then  in  l>iil,liu. 
Thev  ilid  not  iwleed  hope  niu<-b  from  the 
Cmiviqitiun ;  but  at  leant  ihey  would  nut 
IHTiiiit  bis  lonNhip  to  diiuv'nw  in  tliiir 
nnnie  everv  manly  ospiratinii.  Acconl- 
inuly.  in  the  iiftemoun  uf  the  same  dnv 
Ihf  prinedy  demapiauc,  the  Earl-lli»h«p 
of  Derry,  ruse  to  auhmit  to  the  consiUera- 

Jtr.  Plon-dtn  iptalu  o(  ihii  u  a  "pnlcpdcd 
HI  ut  Lianl  tusmun." 
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tion  of  the  Convention  **  a  paiH?r  of  con- 
(teqiicnco,  which  referred  to  a  class  of  men 
mIio  were  deserving  of  every  privilege  in 
romnion  with  their  fellow-crountrjmi'n.* 
He  niuved  that  the  paper  should  bo  read. 
It  was  to  this  eifect :  "  Nov.  Uth,  17H3— 
At  a  mcHftinf^  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Irelanil,  Sir 
Patrick  B.*llew.  Bart.,  in  the  (■hair,  it  was 
un:mimously  Itesofved,  That  the  mossape 
relating  to  us  deliverod  this  morninij:  to 
the  National  Convention  was  totallv  un- 

m 

known  to  and  unautliorised  by  us.  That 
we  do  not  ?■)  widely  dilTer  fn>ra  the  rest  of 
minkinJ,  as.  by  our  own  act,  to  prevent 
the  reniuval  of  our  sliackles.  Tliat  we 
shall  reL.-eive  with  pratitude  every  indiil- 
iTi-'m-o  (hat  mav  be  extended  to  us  by  the 
l:-..r!sla:ure,  ami  are  thankful  to  our  bene- 
vitlent  countrymen  for  their  penerous 
etf;>rt«  on  our  Inihalf.  Resolved.  That  Sir 
v.  liellew  be  requested  to  present  the 
fore^oin'j: resolutions  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
as  the  a<rt  of  tin*  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, anil  entreiit  that  his  lordship  will 
l.«o  p'ea-ed  to  communicate  them  to  the 
Natiuiud  Ct^nvention."  There  were  few 
ni'ire  n.-nrirkuble  men  in  Ireland  in  tliat 
ajo  of  aMf  men  than  this  singular  Bishop 
«if  I)i.rry.  lie  was  a  steady  friend  to  the 
C.ifholiOs.  and  supported  every  movement 
in  their  favour,  when  Charlemont  and 
Fio-jil  c«)ldly  rcpulse<.l  and  resisted  every 
>!Uiri:i'»ti«m  of  this  kind.  One  cannot  but 
wisli  tint  the  bold  bishoj)  had  been  coui- 
nianler-in-chii-f  of  the  Volunteers. 

A  nevvlv  elei'ted  rarliamont  hail  met  a 
f  w  rl;iys  Ijefore  this  C'onveiition  ;  anrl 
I)!il'  in  then  pre^entKl  the  extraordinary 
>[»-.c.acieof  twocleliberarive  b'>dies,  seated 
ill  two  li«>u*es,  within  siirht  of  each  other, 
IreaiiiJi;  of  the  same  <iue>tion»»,  and  coni- 
li:i> -i  in  i»art  of  the  same  persons:  for 
ni.my  mvniNjrs  both  of  the  Lonls  and 
C'lininons  wero  also  members  of  ilu?  Con- 
vi-ntion  ;  and  they  pasi-ed  from  one  i»uil<l- 
inju'  to  thir  other,  as  (l«'l);iies  of  importance 
wt-rv.-  to  ari<e  in  either.  The  yt'ur  whicrh 
wa*  drawin;^  to  a  close  had  Im  en  a  very 
bii^y  i\\\i\  .itirrinij:  one  in  Ireland.  The 
I>riii>.h  ministry  was  that  famous  "coali- 
tiori  niiFiisitry"  formed  by  Lord  North  and 
Mr  Fox  :  the  Irish  Judicature  iiill,  one  of 
till*  «eri»-s  of  measures  for  establishin;;  the 
imlefKMidence  of  Ireland,  had  been  passed 
by  the  lingli>h  I'arliament.*  Lord  Temple 

•  Tt  N  th.'  i\cr  j;  (.•"..ri'-  in.,  r.  '2<.  c-iititlid.  "An 
Ac:  fur  i»-i.vi;iiiiii;.'  and  ii-nuivinir  all  dunhrs  wliiih 
hivf  irioffM,  or  may  arl.««i'.  counornin^r  the  «:X(l'.i^ivi» 
T:;:lirs  .,f  tfn-  I*ariian»i.Mit  ond  ourla  nf  Irilaml.  in 
uiact«-rA  uf  ltf£ri!<l;iti(>n  and  judicature;  atnl  fur  |»i.>- 
vi-miiiir  any  writ  of  orror  nr  aitpral  fri»Mi  atiy  «'f  his 
iiiaj4>>ty'!i  C'>urr(i  in  that  kinp:doui  from  lioiiiir  tv- 
ci.iv<'d.  iivjird.  and  adjudu'nl.  in  any  of  Ins  m.ijtnty's 
cuuitd  in  tliu  kini;;dom  ol  Great  U:i:uin." 


hftrl  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
lord-lieatenant ;  and  in  his  viceroyalty,  it 
was  judged  advisable  to  amuse  the  Irish 
with  a  bauble  **  to  draw  away  the  pviblic 
mind,"  says  Mr.  Plowden,  **  from  spetru- 
lative  questions,**  esiK*cially  reform  :  and 
accordingly  letters  patent  were  issued 
creating  the  onler  of  "  Ivniij:hts  of  St. 
Patrick;**  and  the  new  knii^hts  w(»re  in- 
stalled with  great  pomp  on  the  ITtli  of 
March,  the  festival  of  the  saint.  Lord 
Temple's  government  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North- 
ington  who  dissolved  the  Parliam-.Mit ;  and 
a  general  election  had  now  resnltetl  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  already  in 
session  in  College  Green,  when  the  ('on- 
vention  of  Volunteers,  after  first  meetiu'x 
in  the  lvi»\al  Kxchange,  transferred  tlieir 
meeting  to  the  upper  end  of  Sackvillo 
Strwt.  Tlie  Convention  and  the  Parlia- 
ment stood  in  a  very  sini^nlar  relation: 
the  main  object  of  the  one  was  to  reform 
and  to  purge  the  other.  (\'rtainly  Parlia- 
ment greatly  neede<l  to  be  reformed  and 
purgerl ;  but  when  the  medicine  was  offered 
at  the  sword's  point,  by  a  bo;ly  clearly 
extra-legal  and  unconstitutional,  it  was 
not  very  likely  that  they  woidd  swallow 
it.  The  House  of  Commons  was  not  only 
thorougly  vicious  in  its  constitution, 
being  c>»mi)osel  chietly  t>f  nominees  of 
great  proprietors,  but  also  systematically 
corrupte«l  by  bribes,  places,  and  promises; 
for  it  was  now  more  essential  to  Knglish 

Anionjr-t  tin?  HcviTal  nctswhid)  rcrolvcrl  thi-niyal 
a-Si-nt  undor  tlu*  Dukouf  ri)rt land's  a(lm:nlstt-.:tii>n, 
was  Mr.  IMrn's*  act  fi)r  c'st.il)li-hin;r  \\w  natli-ial 
hank.  Tln;«  mot  with  8onio  opiiositiDn,  hut  iho 
nKMrturc  was  carrii-d,  and  lljc  ban'i  opcm-d  tlu'  yr.ir 
fi<ll.iwin-'.  Ijy  this  act  (JI  and  '12  (jvo.  III.,  r."  !•:), 
thf  Hank  was  t'stal»li-!ho(l  liy  tho  n.nnc  nf  'I'ho 
(fnvcrnor  and  Cumpany  of  i\\o  Hank  of  Iivl.md. 
Th«'  nMhsciiii.Ts  t<»  it  w«!r".»  ti»  {»ay  in  l'""')i).n'iij,  i  ir!J^• 
in  cash  ur  ilf-hi-ntuits,  at  A  JMT  crnt..  whiih  wtTi-  to 
be  taken  at  \y\v,  and  o.)nsi"J«red  as  nii'ncy.  I'hi.i 
HUin  wa«  to  he  the  cMpjtal  stock  (-f  ihi*  hank,  anil  tiie 
dcbentuf'S  to  thai  anioinit,  wln-n  ricei\'-<l,  w«  re  to 
he  cancelk-d  by  the  vice  tri':i>iiri'r-i.  Tor  th'-"  ;iu 
animity  of  ill\,(W  w.s  t<»  l"*  iKiid  lo  the  coni|«aiiy, 
Ix'in.t;  etjual  to  th<»  iiitenst  j'ayahle  upon  tlurso 
de:ientnies:  the  stock  was  to  be  redcPinal)Ie  at  any 
tin-.i'.,  upon  twrlve  months'  no! ice,  after  the  1st  of 
January,  IT:tL  Ireland  obtained  like«i.se  nn  Ini- 
Iiort.oit' ai'iuL-ition  by  a  bill,  "for  better  sc'irinff 
the  liberty  of  tli»'  sii!i.ii  rt."  othirwiso  calliMl  the 
Hithenf  (.''r/'tis  a«l,  .«*i.uilar  to  that  formerly  iiOHSed 
in  Kn^land. 

The  .sar:  anient al  test,  by  which  the  dis.-svutin.:? 
I'rotest  ants  were  oxchubd  from  ollicos  of  trust  under 
the  er(»wn.  was  al.so  ropeah-d,  and  the  nation  was 
;;raiiiKd  liy  the  npcal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 
an  1  byiliaf  hmj^-dciired  act  for  makinir  the  com- 
mi<:«i'»n  (f  the  judges  of  that  kinijil- an,  to  continue 
i/ii'iui'ftn  a"  fmi^  fjif.isrrint.  An  ac:t  was  al.-o  pa-'j'cd 
to  ren«li  r  the  manner  of  confonnintr  from  the  i*opi.-'h 
to  the  I'r.itcniant  reIi}?ion  nu»nj  easy  and  «'.\p''ilitiovi:*. 
Anotlmr  for  .<i)aring  to  his  ms'jesly,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  this  kin;;;dom  wheni'vi-r  he  siiould  thnik  tit,  a 
fore.'  ni»t  exeeeoin^  0(».U(»U  men.  Part  of  the  truops 
a])poinicd  to  be  kipt  therein  for  iia  defence. 
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policy  than  ever  to  '*  secure  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  "  upon  all  quettions.  Such 
a  Parliament,  of  which  two- thirds  were 
already  placemen,  pensioners,  or  recipi- 
ents of  secret  senrice-money  or  else  ex- 
|iectcd  soon  to  l>e  in  one  of  those  categories, 
could  not  long  subsist  by  the  side  of  n 
dictatorial  Convention  of  armed  men, 
which  really  represented  the  armed  force 
of  the  nation,  and  which  called  upon  it  to 
come  out  from  the  slough  of  all  that  pro- 
fitable corru])tion.  One  or  the  other  Tar- 
liament  or  Convention,  it  was  plain  would 
have  to  give  way. 

When  the  excitement  which  followed 
Lord  Kenmare's  singular  disavowal  of 
manhood  had  subaided,  there  was  not 
much  farther  reference  to  Catholics  or 
their  claims ;  the  Convention  resolved 
itself  into  committees,  and  appointed  sub- 
committees, to  prepare  plans  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  general  body.  **  Then  was  displayed 
a  singular  scene,  and  yet  such  a  scene  as 
any  one,  who  considered  the  almost  un- 
varying disposition  of  an  assembly  of  that 
nature,  and  the  particular  object  for  which 
it  was  convened,  might  justly  have  ex- 
pected. From  every  quarter,  and  from 
every  ^pcculatist,  great  clerks  or  no  clerks 
at  all,  was  poured  in  such  a  multiplicity 
of  plans  of  reform,  some  of  them  ingeni- 
ous, some  which  bespoke  an  exercised  and 
rational  mind,  but  in  general  so  utterly 
impracticable,  *  so  rugged  and  so  wild  in 
their  attire,  they  looked  not  like  the  off- 
tpring  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  yet 
were  on  it,'  that  language  would  sink  in 
portraying  this  motley  band  ot  incon- 
gruous fancies,  of  niisshai)en  theories, 
Taluable  only  if  ineHicient,  or  execrable  if 
eflScacious."  * 

But  the  plan  which  after  some  weeks  of 
discussion  was  eventually  adopted,  was 
the  workmanship  of  the  ablest  head  in  the 
assembly.  Flood  had  assumed,  because 
he  was  able  to  grasp  and  resolute  to  main- 
tain, a  predominating  superiority  over  the 
Convention.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a 
vigorous  eloquence,  a  commanding  jire- 
sence,  ami  a  resistless  will.  With  him  in 
all  his  views,  and  beyond  him  in  many, 
was  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  plan  of 
reform  which  these  two  men  approved  t 

•  Hnrdy's  Life  of  Charlemont.  Hardy  was  one  of 
LonI  C-lmrUMnont's  cotvrio,  and  looked  at  men  and 
thiniira  through  the  medium  of  Marino.  II in  mnidcn 
•pccch  vras  made  In  support  of  Fiood's  plan  of 
reform,  t>roU(;ht  up  from  the  (Convention.  It  should 
not  ho  fon^uttcn  that  Ilardv — thou::h  poor,  ho  was 
iu-ormptiblc — scorned  the  large  offers  which  were 
made  to  him  at  the  Tnion.  He  was  a  patriot  not  to 
b«  pardiaseU,  when  currupsioa  was  mo:tt  muuiil- 
cent. 

t  The  bUhop  would  lutve  loe!aded  the  CiUkoIlcs. 


was  adopted,  and  Flood  was  selected  to 
introduce  a  bill  founded  on  its  principles 
and  suggestions  into  Parliament.  They 
imagined  that  they  could  terrify  the  legis- 
lature, and  they  much  miscalculated  the 
power  of  the  Volunteers.  That  power 
was  already  shaken  ;  they  had  flung  away 
the  sympathies  of  the  i)eople ;  tliey  had 
by  their  conduct  defined  themselves  as 
an  armed  oligarchy,  whose  limited  no- 
tions of  freedom  extended  no  farther 
than  their  own  privileges  and  claims ; 
they  were  abhorred  and  feared  by 
Government  and  its  parliamentary  re- 
tainers ;  they  were  not  trusted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  It  was 
miller  unfortunate  auspices  like  these,  in 
the  midst  of  bitter  hostility  and  more 
dangerous  indifference,  that  Flood,  leav- 
ing the  Rotunda,  proceeded  on  the  2Uth 
of  December  to  the  Houso  of  Commons 
with  a  bill,  every  provision  of  which  was 
aimed  at  the  parliamentary  existence  of 
two-thinis  of  the  House.  He  bad  re- 
quested the  delegates  not  to  adjourn  till 
its  fate  was  ascertained.  But  fatigue  and 
disappointment  rendered  compliance  im- 
possible. 

Flood's  plan  embraced  many  of  the 
principles  which  have  since  become  incor- 
porated with  the  British  constitution — 
the  destruction  of  borough  influence,  and 
the  creation  of  a  sound  county  franchise.* 
There  was  nothing  revolutionary — no- 
thing of  that  spirit  to  which  modern 
usages  give  the  name  of  radical,  in  its 
principles  and  details.  It  was  only  defec- 
tive in  its  grand  omission.  The  Catholics 
obtained  no  boon,  and  acquired  no  liberty 
by  its  provisions,  and  to  its  fate  in  the 
legislature  they  were  naturally  indifferent. 
We  have  objected  to  Grattan  that  he  did 
not  go  on  with  the  popular  movement— it 
may  with  equal  justice  be  alleged  against 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Flood,  that  by  their 
religious  intolerance  they  impaired  the 

•  ScnKME  OF  Rkfokm. — "  That  every  I*rotestant 
freeholder  or  leaseholder,  possessing  a  freehold  or 
1  aschold  for  a  certain  term  of  years  of  forty  shil- 
lings value,  resident  in  any  city  or  borougti,  should 
be  entitled  to  vute  at  tho  election  of  a  member  for 
tho  same. 

*'  That  decayed  boroughs  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
turn repreKentatives  by  on  esteiuion  of  franchise  to 
the  nci;;hl)ourlng  pariiihes.  That  suffrages  of  the 
electors  should  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  or  liis  depu- 
ties, on  the  same  day,  at  the  respective  places  of 
el«-clion.  That  pensioners  of  the  crown  receiving 
their  pensions  during  pleasure,  should  be  incapaci- 
tated from  >itting  in  Parliament.  Ihat  every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  accepting  a  pension  for  life,  or  any 
place  under  the  crown,  should  vacate  his  seat  Tliat 
each  member  should  subscribe  an  oath  that  he  had 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  given  any  pecuniary 
or  other  consideration  wlih  a  view  of  obtaining  that 
siifTrjigc  of  an  election.  Finally,  that  the  duration 
of  Parliament  aboold  uot  exceed  the  term  of  iliree 
years." 
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strength  of  popular  opinion  and  marred 
the  efficacy  of  all  their  previous  proceed- 
ings. 

The  debate  consequent  on  Flood's  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  his  lieform  Bill, 
vas  bitter  and  stormy.  The  whole  array  of 
placemen,  pensioners,  and  nominees  were 
in  arms  against  the  bill — they  could  not 
disguise  their  rage  and  amazement— but 
Tented  their  wrath  against  the  Volunteers 
in  furious  terms.  And  Yelverton,  who 
combined  an  unmeasured  regard  for  self- 
interest  with  a  cautious  and  measured 
lore  of  liberty,  and  who  had  been  a 
Volunteer,  denounced  the  idea  of  a  bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

*-  If  this,  as  it  is  notorious  it  docs,  ori- 
ginates from  an  armed  body  of  men,  I 
reject  it.  Shall  we  sit  here  to  be  dictated 
to  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  I  honour 
the  Volunteers;  they  have  eminently 
served  their  country  ;  but  when  they  turn 
into  a  debating  society  to  reform  the 
Parliament  and  regulate  the  nation— 
when,  with  the  rude  point  of  the  bayonet, 
they  would  probe  the  wounds  of  the  con- 
stitution that  require  the  most  skilful 
hand  and  delicate  instrument,  it  reduces 
the  question  to  this— Is  the  Convention 
or  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  deliberate 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ?  What  have 
we  lately  seen  ? — even  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom,  armed  men  lining  the 
ittreets  for  armed  men  going  in  fastidious 
show  to  that  pantheon  of  divinities,  tlie 
Ii)tim*la,  ami  there  sitting  in  all  the 
paraile  and  in  the  mockory  of  Parlia- 
ment I     Sfiall  wc  submit  to  this? 

'•  I  ask  every  man  who  regards  that 
free  con'*titution  established  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  is  such  an  infringement 
upon  it  to  Ikj  suffered  ?  If  it  is,  ami  one 
step  more  is  advantred,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  retreat.  If  you  have  8lei)t,  it  is  high 
time  to  awako." 

This  was  the  logic  of  an  attorney- 
general,  who  never  deals  a  harder  blow  to 
liberty  than  when  he  professes  liimself 
her  most  obedient  servant.  But  this 
transparent  hypocrisy  was  rudely  dealt 
with  by  Flood — 

*'  I  have  not  introduced  the  Volunteers, 
but  if  they  arc  aspersed,  I  will  defend 
their  character  against  all  the  world,  liy 
whom  Mere  the  commerce  and  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country  recovered  ?  — By  the 
Volunteers. 

*•  WJiy  did  not  the  right  honourable 
pentlemen  make  a  flcdaration  against 
them  when  they  lined  our  streets— when 
Par/iaiiient  passed  tlirough  the  ranks  of 
those  virtuous  armeil  men  to  demand  the 


rights  of  an  insulted  nation  ?  Arc  they 
different  men  at  this  day,  or  is  the  right 
honourable  gentlemen  different  ?  He  was 
then  one  of  their  body ;  he  is  now  their 
accuser  I  He,  who  saw  the  streets  liued— 
who  rejoiced — who  partook  in  their  glory, 
in  now  their  accuser!  Are  they  less  wise, 
less  brave,  less  ardent  in  their  country's 
cause,  or  has  their  admirable  conduct 
made  him  their  enemy?  May  they  not 
say,  we  have  not  changed,  but  you  have 
changed.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man cannot  bear  to  hear  of  Volunteers , 
but  I  will   ask  him,  and  I  will  have  a 

STASLINO  TAUGHT  TO  HOLLO  IN  1118  EAU — 

Wlio  gave  you  free  trade  ?  who  got  you 
the  free  constitution?  who  made  you  a 
nut  ion  i — The  Volunteers  1* 

"Jf  they  weio  the  men  you  now  descrilxj 
them,  why  did  you  accept  of  their  ser- 
vice, why  did  you  not  then  accuse  them  ? 
If  they  were  sodangerous  why  did  you  j)ass 
through  their  ranks  with  your  Speaker 
at  your  head  to  demand  a  constitution — 
why  did  you  not  then  fear  the  ills  you  now 
apprehend  ?" 

Grattan  supported  the  Bill.  lie  said  ho 
loved  to  blend  the  idea  of  Parliment  and 
the  Volunteers.  They  had  concurred  in 
establishing  the  constitution  in  the  last 
Parliament;  he  hoped  that  they  wouhl 
do  it  in  the  present.  But  altogether  it 
must  be  said  that  his  support  was  feeble — 
it  wanted  heart,  it  wanted  the  fire,  the 
inspiration,  the  genius  which  carried  the 
Declaratiim  of  Bights  with  triumph 
through  that  inefTahly  corrupt  assembly. 
And  yet  reform  was  the  only  iiecurity  for 
his  own  work — it  would  have  rendered 
the  constitution  immonal,  and  erected  an 
enduring  memorial  of  his  glory. f 

♦  Declaration  of  the  Volunteer  army  of  Ulster, 
"That  the  di^niiiied  conduct  of  the  arintj  lately  re- 
stored to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland  its  ori;;nial 
Npk'ndour — to  nobility  its  nncient  privilf;rc!j — and 
to  the  nation  at  large  its  inherent  ri>:hts  aa  i\  sove- 
rti^'n  independent  state."  Such  was  tho  assuiijed 
power  of  the  Volunteers  in  1782.  The  Parliament 
wttdi  considered  then  almost  ami-national. 

t  "  It  was  proposed  by  Government  to  meet  this 
question  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and  to  btiuf? 
to  i;)Hue  the  contest  between  the  iiovernment  and 
this  motley  a.*J»embly  nsurplnj;  its  rights.  Tin's  idea 
met  with  very  considerable  support.  A  ;:reat 
heartiness  showed  it»elf  amon^  the  principal  men 
of  consequence  and  fortune,  and  a  ileciiled  sj-irit  of 
opposition  <o  the  unreasonaldc  encroachments  ap- 
peared with  every  man  attached  to  the  Admlni-tra- 
tion.  The  Idea  stated  was  to  oppose  the  Irtue  to 
brin^  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  in  the 
first  stape,  on  the  (n"**"'"!  ^^  *l»<?  petition  ori/inatinjr 
in  nil  ahitembly  unconstitutional  and  ille;:.il,  and 
meant  to  awe  and  control  the  le;ri«lature.  This 
bohl  niode  of  trcatin<r  it  was  certahily  most  pri)|»er; 
at  the  same  tune  it  was  subject  to  the  defections  of 
iIhjsc  who  had  lieen  hn»trueted  on  this  idea  of  re- 
form, and  those  who  AVere  still  anxious  to  retnin  a 
Kunili  de}:re«'  of  popularity  amongst  the  Volunteers. 
To  luve  put  it  with  a  resolution  would  have  given 
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But  if  Grattan  lacked  his  ancient  fire, 
the  opposition  which  was  given  by  the 
vile  brood  of  faction  was  not  deficient  in 
spirit;  it  was  furious  and  llcrce.  The 
coarsest  invectives  and  the  vuljrarest 
ribaldry  were  heaped  upon  the  Volunteers 
—the  question  of  rarlmmentary  Reform 
was  lost  sight  of  in  the  rancorous  malig- 
nity of  the  hour,  and  the  debate  became  a 
chaos  of  vituperation,  misrepresentation, 
and  personality.  At  length  the  question 
was  put,  andFlotnl's  motion  was  lost. 
The  numbers  were,  for  tlie  motion  77, 
against  it  157.  After  the  result  had  been 
ascertained,  it  wa-*  thought  lit  by  the 
attorney-general  (Yelvcrion)  to  n)ove, 
**  That  it  has  now  become  indispensably 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  House  will 
maintain  its  just  rights  and  privileges 
against  all  encroachments  what8«>evor." 
This  was  a  declaration  of  war.  less 
against  Kefomi,  than  against  the  Volun- 
teers. The  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to 
them— did  they  dare  to  take  it  np? 

For  awhile  the  Convuniion  awaited  a 
messnge  from  the  C«»mm()n8 — but  no  mes- 
sage of  triumph  came  to  crown  their 
hoiK?«.  The  scene  was  embarrassing- 
lassitude  had  succeeded  excitement — 
silence  crept  slowly  on  the  noisy  antici- 
pations of  victory.  At  last,  adjournment 
was  suggested — the  dramatic  effect  was 
lost,  the  dramatic  spirit  had  passed  away. 
The  Convention  broke  up,  to  await,  wiih- 
out  the  theatric  pomp  of  full  assembly,  the 
details  of  discomliture.  insult,  and  defeat. 

The  interval  was  well  u-^ed  by  those 
who  secretly  tremblcil  at  the  issue  of  a 
direct  collisi(m  between  Ciovernment  and 
the  Volunteers,  or  who  had  not  the  bold- 
ness to  guide  the  storm  which  they  had 
had  the  temerity  to  raise.  Kumours  there 
were  of  secret  conclaves,  where  cowardly 
counsels  took  the  place  of  manly  foresight 
and  sagacious  iKildness — of  discussions 
with  closed  di^^rs,  wheivi  the  men  who 
had  led  the  national  army  in  the  whole 
campaign  of  freinlom  canvassed  the  pro- 
priety of  sacrificing  to  their  own  fears 
that  body  whose  virtue  and  renown  harl 
conferred   on   them   a  reflected    glory;* 

i 

nil  nt  loast  fonrtiH'ii  votcn.   (Jrnttan.  hnvinf-  plc(I::i'(l  ! 
hlmM'lf  to  the  idi-a  of  refonn  uf  Pariininvnt.  ciiulil  j 
not  mm;  the  dUtiiM'tiiiii  iK'twccn  thi>  rofiiial  of  Icuvr  - 
on  Iho  ^ound  of  U»  iuivin^  coiiu'  fmm  nn  txc  |»- 
tionalilo  l>ody,  and  the  nliitolutc  fl-iiiMl  of  icoi-iviii;r  i 
any  plan  of  n'funn.      He   votvd  aj^.iiiisl  ut,  and 
spttkf :  but  hii  fjffrrh  etidmiUi  s/ioireU  that  he  meatit ' 
«M  no  harm,  aitd  on  the  qiK'htio:i  of  the  rcitolutioii  to  I 
•uppoit  Purliameiit  he  voted  with  ua.    The  rr»iilii-  | 
tloim  are  i^inc  to  the  lionl.t.   who  will  concur  iu  i 
tlioin,  except,  it  ic  anid.  I^ird  MoiintiiioniA,   Lod  , 
JUdboroufrfa,  and  Lord  ('hu>i«-niont." — Ixltcr  of  (he 
Lord- Lieutenant  to  (Jliarlea  James  Fux,  30th  Mov., 
1783. 

*  Barrfnfftou'i  l:lsc  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation. 
e.  19,  p.  877. 


whilst  some  writers  have  represented  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  Volunteers,  or,  as  it  was 
called  by  Grattan,  *•  their  retirement  to 
cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace/'  as  the 
just  and  natural  issue  to  their  useful  and 
brilliant  career.*     As  well  might  it  bo 
said   that   the  Union  was  the  just   and 
natural  result  of  the  constitution  of  1782. 
And  they  who  abandoned  the  Volunteers, 
and  allowed  their  organisation  to  crumble 
and  decline,  arc  answerable  to  their  coun- 
try for  the  consequences  of  that  fatal 
measure  of  political   tergiversation.     A 
large  meetino:  of  "  particular  friends"  aa- 
semble<l  at  Lonl  Charlemont*s  on  the  Sun- 
day.f    It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  public  peace— which  did  not  appear  in 
any  particular  danger  at  the  time-wus 
the  first  object  to  Ix?  considered.     It  is  to 
be  regrettetl  that  Hardy  is  not  more  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject  of  this  meeting.    It 
would  have  been  fortunate  had   he  in- 
formed us   who  were   the    parties   con- 
cerned in  this  transaction ;  for  it  might 
have  furnished  a  key  to  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  many  men,  whose  proceedings 
were  considered  inexplicable  at  the  time. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  im- 
portant.   The  Volunteers  were  to  receive 
their  rc>buff  quietly ;  they  were  to  sepa- 
rate in  iwace  antl  good-will  to  all  men  ; 
mwkly  to  digest  the  contumelies  of  the 
(lovernment  retainers;  and, following  the 
advice  ol  some  of  their  officers,  to  hang 
up  their  anns  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty. 
The  advice  was  good,  if  the  temple  had 
been  built. 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  Deceml>er.  the 
Convention  met.  Captain  Moort*,  one  of 
the  delegates,  was  a1>out  to  comment  on 
the  reception  of  their  Keform  Bill  by  Par- 
liament, when  Lord  Charlemont  calleil 
him  to  order.  Upon  which,  in  a  very 
dignified  way,  Henry  Flood  detailed  the 
insidting  reception  of  their  bill  by  the  legis- 
lature; and  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
Convention,  he  counselled  moderation. 
But  what  other  policy  than  submission 
was  on  their  cards  ?  They  had  put  them- 
selves in  antagonism  to  Parliament — they 
had  been  treated  with  contempt  and  de- 
flance — their  plan  had  not  been  even  dis- 
cussed, but  contumeliously  rejected  be- 
cause it  wa.s  the  suggestion  of  men  witli 
arms  in  their  hands— armx  u7A»cA  ihti/  dared 
itot  use.  There  were  only  two  courses  op<.»n 
— war  or  submissitm.  They  adopted  the 
latter  course,  not  without  some  rebellious 
pride,  and  a  flush  of  the  old  spirit  that  had 
burned  so  brightly  at  Dungannon. 

*  Graft an'a  Lifa  by  Henry  Grattan,  c  d. 
t  Uardy'a  Life  of  Cbarlemont,  vol  iL,  p.  138. 
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Looking  back  over  these  events,  one 
«annot  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Convention  had  generously  and  at  once 
thrown  open  the  door  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  Catholics,  Lord  Charlemont  might 
at  this  juncture  have  marched  down  to 
that  den  of  corruption  in  College  Green, 
cleared  it  out,  locked  the  door,  and  there* 
after  dictated  his  Reform  Bill  by  way  of 
general  orders :  but  Charlemont  was  not 
the  man  to  strike  such  a  blow ;  and  be- 
sides, he  and  the  Convention  had  alienated, 
or,  at  least,  left  in  a  state  of  indifference, 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  would 
else  have  borne  them  triumphantly  to  the 
goal  of  perfect  and  permanent  freedom. 

The  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  day.  Mr.  Flood  moved  a  tame  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  declaring  that  seeking 
parliamentary  reform  **  was  not  to  bo 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in 
them."  They  adjourned  again  ;  but  next 
morning  Ix>rd  Charlemont  repaired  some- 
what earlier  than  usual  to  the  Kotunda, 
with  several  of  his  friends,  and,  after 
some  formal  resolutions,  pronounced  the 
Convention  dissolved.  **  From  this 
time,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  **  the  jKJwer 
of  the  Volunteers  was  broken."  The 
Government  resolved  to  let  the  institution 
die  a  natural  death ;  at  least,  to  aim  no 
blow  at  it  in  public ;  but  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Hon.  Col.  Robert  Stewart 
(father  of  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Convention— a  delegate 
from  the  County  Down —  but  chairman  of 
a  sub-committee,  and  that  ho  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
nature  of  the  hostility  that  Govtriiinent 
put  in  practice  aj;aiust  the  institution  will 
l>e  co-sily  understood.  W'liile  tlie  Volun- 
tevrs  were  parading?  before  Lord  Charlc- 
miiut,  or  manifestinj^  their  patriotism  in 
(iffi-larations  of  re.>istance  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. jKTlidy  was  stalkinc;  in  tlieir  canii>. 
and  it  rested  in)t  till  it  liad  trampled  (^n 
the  a.-*lies  of  their  institution. 

The  Volunteers  throu«:h  the  country 
roccivcil  the  accounts  of  their  dclei^ates 
with  iudii^nant  amazement.  They  he.it  to 
aruH — tliev  met— an<l  resolve  1.  liut  the 
hindini;  princii»le  w;i.s  relaxed  ;  doubt, 
suspicion,  and  alarm  ju-rvaiUrd  the  ranks 
that  had  Ikkmi  so  lirnily  knit ;  their  r-sd- 
lutions.  thoujrli  still  waiineil  with  the 
v^jurit  of  llery  elo<juc-n<e,  were  but  sound- 
in;:  words,  unlieeded  by  a  j^n)vt'rnment 
Hhieh  had  planle  1  too  sv.'(:nr.'Iy  the  seeds 
«jf  disunion,  to  fear  the  threats  of  men 
without,  headers,  without  m;i:iial  c<Mdi- 
''."Uee.  without:  ri^lianre  <»:»  llii-in'.-Ives. 
Tlie  15i>hop  or  Dorry  heeani*  tiieir  idol  ; 
but  it  was  b( y(;:i  I  his  power  to  rc^^tore 
ihtm    to     the:r     conimanJing    i)ositiou. 


Flood  had  gone  to  England,  either  fired 
with  new  ambition,  or  in  despair  of  effect- 
ing his  great  objects  at  home.  The  bishop 
was  a  bad  adviser,  too  bold  and  unguarded, 
and  the  Government,  amazed  at  an  extra- 
ordinary reply  which  he  gave  to  an  ad- 
dress of  the  Bill  of  Rights'  Battalion,  a 
northern  corps,  seriously  canvassed  the 
propriety  of  his  arrest.  His  reply  con- 
clmled  with  a  memorable  political  aphor- 
ism, ''Tyranny  is  not  government,  and 
allegiance  is  due  only  to  protection." 
But  he  was  not  prosecuted,  nor  arretted. 
It  would  have  been  a  rash— it  was  a  use- 
less step.  The  natural  progress  of  events 
effected  what  a  measure  of  severity  would 
probably  have  retarded,  or  rendere.l  im- 
possible—the destruction  of  the  Volun- 
teers. Division  of  opinion  {^rained  ground 
amongst  them,  yet  they  continued  their 
reviews,  they  published  their  proceedings, 
they  passed  their  resolutions.  But.  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year,  their  num- 
bers diminished,  their  military  gatherings 
became  less  splendid,  their  exposition  of 
political  opinion  was  less  regarded  by  the 
nation,  or  feared  bv  the  Government. 

The  Reform  Bill  presented  by  the  Con- 
vention having  failed.  Flood,  aUer  his  re- 
turn from  Engiaind,  determined  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Parliament  in  the  alleged 
cause  of  its  rejection.  The  legislature  de- 
clared that  they  had  spurned  the  bill  be- 
cause it  emanatcii  *"roui  a  militarv  botlv. 
In  March,  1784,  h»»  introduced  another 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  Imckt'd 
by  numerous  petitions  ii\::r\  the  comities. 
The  bill  Avas  read  a  j?ocond  time,  but  was 
rejected,  on  the  motion  for  its  comniitial, 
by  a.  majority  of  .-eventy-four.  (i rattan 
yave  a  cold  support.  It  became  now  iloar 
that  the  oi)posiiiou  was  jiivon  to  reform, 
not  iHicause  it  was  the  demand  of  a  mili- 
tary body,  but  because  the  jjrinciple  was 
ovlious  to  a  corruj)t  ParlianK*nt.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  repre?entativi.vs  of  ihiriy-onc 
corps  took  place  at  Belfast  to  make  jjre- 
parations  for  a  review,  and  they  ailopied 
a  resolution  that  they  would  not  as>;ociate 
with  any  rc;;imcnt  at  the  eiisuiiii;  demon- 
stration which  should  continue  under  the 
ciunniand  (;f  ollieers  who  ojjpose  1  jiarlia- 
inentary  reform.*  However  natural  was 
their  iii'lii^nation  at  the  coolness  of  some, 
and  the  hostility  of  nther  profe^iin'J:  l*a- 
triots  to  the  grc'at  measure  of  cvjustiiu- 
lional  change,  the  effect  ot  this  r«.'>olntiim 
was  unlortunate.  It  yichU-d  a  jilauxiMo 
ex.-u>e  to  m my  of  the  oir^-ers  to  M^-cede 
imm  the  VoluiiJCk-r  body;  it  wiirKc.l  out 
uouiLrfullv  tlie  ]i<iii','v  ui  liivi.-ion  which 
(j.)VLTMnient  was  in  every  way  pi;:\-ii  ng; 
it  deliiii'd  the  disliuLtions  which  exi.-^ted 
*  lli:»tuiic.il  Collccllous  rulativu  to  Jielfa:»t,  p.  'JOO 
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in  the  Volunteer  associations,  and  widened 
the  fat  111  breach. 

Wc  may  liere  anticipate  a  little  in  order 
to  close  the  story  of  the  Volunteers.  The 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  national  Con- 
gress by  Flood,  Nai)per  Tandy,  and  others. 
They  addressed  requisitions  to  the  sheriffs 
uf  the  counties,  calling  on  them  to  summon 
their  bailiwicks  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
representatives.  Some  few  complied  with 
the  requisition ;  most  of  them  refused.  The 
attorney-general  (Fitzgibbon)  threatened 
to  proceed  by  attachment  against  those 
who  hod  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  personal  daring  and  ability 
succeeded  in  preventing  l^lr.  Reilly,  the 
sheriff  of  Dublin,  from  taking  the  chair 
of  an  intended  electoral  meeting.  Dele- 
gates were,  however,  selected  in  some 
quarters,  and  in  October  a  few  indivi- 
duals assembled  in  William  Street  to  hold 
the  Congress.  The  debate  was  with  closed 
do<irs ;  the  Bishop  of  Derry  was  not  pre- 
sent; Flood  attended,  and  detailed  his 
plan  of  reform,  in  which  the  Catholics 
were  not  included.  The  omission  gave 
offence  to  the  Congress,  and  Flood,  indig- 
nant at  the  want  of  support,  retired.  After 
three  days'  sitting,  the  Congress  ad- 
journcKl.  It  vanished  as  if  it  were  the 
melancholy  ghost  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

These  proceedings  were  alluded  to  in 
the  speech  which  opened  the  session,- Janu- 
ary, 1785.  They  were  characterised  as 
**  lawless  outrages  and  unconstitutional 
procetHiinjrs."  The  address  in  reply  ap- 
plied the  same  terms  to  the  transactions 
in  connection  with  the  National  Congress; 
and  this  drew  from  Grattan  a  memorable 
speech,  and  one  which,  with  reference  to 
the  Volunteers,  is  historic.  It  marks  the 
transition-point  when  the  old  Volunteers 
ceased,  and  a  new  body,  composed  of  a 
different  class  of  men,  and  ruled  by  poli- 
ticians with  very  different  views,  com- 
menced a  career  which  terminated  only  in 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
Grattan,  in  the  debate  on  the  address, 
after  defending  the  reform  party  and 
principles  penerally  from  the  attacks  con- 
tained in  tiie  viceroy's  speech,  said,*  "  I 
would  now  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  alarming  measure  of 
drilling  the  lowest  classes  of  the  populace, 
by  which  a  stain  had  been  put  on  the 
character  of  the  Volunteers.  The  old,  the 
original  Volunteers,  had  l)ecomc  respec- 
table because  they  represented  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  but  attempts  had 
been  made  to  arm  the  poverty  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  originally  been  the  armed 
*  Grattan*!  Speeches,  vol.  L,  p.  213. 


property ;  were  they  to  become  the  armed 
oeggaryV*  To  the  Congress,  to  the  part- 
ies who  had  presented  petitions  for  re- 
form, he  addressed  indignant  reproof. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  guilty  of  the 
wildest  indiscretion ;  they  had  gone  much 
too  far,  and,  if  they  went  on,  they  would 
overturn  the  laws  of  their  country. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  period  for  the 
interests  of  Irish  liberty  which  Grattan 
selected  thus  to  dissever  the  ties  between 
the  Volunteers  and  him.  They  had  begun 
to  perceive  that,  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Catholics,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  to  obtain  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment independent  of  England.  The  men 
of  the  Ulster  Plantation  were  the  first  to 
recognise  and  net  upon  this  obvious  truth. 
They  carried  their  toleration  so  far  as  to 
march  to  the  chapel  and  to  attend  mass. 
Had  proper  advantage  been  taken  of  these 
dispositions  of  the  people,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  of  a  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  which  would  have 
insured  the  stability  of  the  settlement  of 
1782.  But  they  were  left  without  guides 
when  most  a  ruling  mind  was  required ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  ulterior  views  be- 
gan to  influence  the  ardent  temperament, 
and  to  excite  the  angry  passions  of  a  dis- 
appointed people.  But  these  considera- 
tions belong  to  the  history  of  a  later 
period,  when  the  Volunteers  had  merged 
into  that  great  and  wonderful  confederacy 
which  within  a  few  years  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  English  dominion  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  regular  army  had  been  increased 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  most  distinguished  founders 
of  the  constitution  of  1 782 ;  the  next  act 
of  hostility  was  one  in  which  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  on  active  officer  in  the 
Volunteers,  took  the  leading  part.  On 
the  14th  of  Februarj',  1785,  he  moved  that 
£20,000  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  the  militia.  This  was 
intended  to  be  a  fatal  blow.  It  was  aimed 
by  a  treacherous  hand.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Langrishe,  Denis  Daily, 
Arthur  Wolfe,  and  Grattan.  FitzgibUin 
assailed  the  Volunteers  with  official  bit- 
terness. He  reiterated  the  charges  of 
Grattan  that  they  had  admitted  into  their 
ranks  a  low  description  of  men;  their 
constitution  was  changed ;  they  had  de- 
generated into  practices  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  left  undefended.  Curran,  Hardy, 
and  Newenham  stepped  forwnnl  to  their 
vindication.  These  men  jwintcd  ont  the 
benefits  of  the  institution — the  Volunteers 
in  time  of  war  bad  protected  the  country, 
and  preserved  intcnml  quiet— no  militia 
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was  then  needed — why  was  it  required  in 
peace?  Hie  proposition  was  a  censure 
on  the  Volunteers. 

Orattan replied : — "The  Volunteers  had 
no  right  whatsoever  to  be  displeased  at  the 
establishment  of  a  militia;  and  if  they 
had  expressed  displeasure,  the  dictate  of 
armed  men  ought  to  bo  disregarded  by 
Parliament. 

**  The  right  honourable  member  had  in- 
troduced the  resolution  upon  the  most 
constitutional  ground.  To  establish  a 
militia — he  could  not  see  how  that  affected 
the  Volunteers ;  and  it  would  be  a  hard 
case  indeed,  if  members  of  Parliament 
should  be  afraid  to  urge  such  measures  as 
thej  deemed  proper,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  the  volunteers.  The  situation 
of  the  House  would  be  truly  unfortunate 
if  the  name  of  the  Volunteers  could  in- 
timidate it.  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the 
great  and  honourable  body  of  men— the 
primitive  Volunteers,  deserved  much  of 
their  country ;  but  I  am  free  to  soy,  that 
they  who  now  assume  the  name  have 
much  degenerated.  It  is  said  that  they 
rescued  the  constitution,  that  they  forced 
Parliament  to  assert  its  rights,  and  there- 
fore Parliament  should  surrender  the  con- 
stitution into  their  hands.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  they  forced  Parliament : 
they  stood  at  the  back  of  Parliament,  and 
supported  its  authority ;  and  when  they 
thus  acted  with  Parliament,  they  acted  to 
their  own  glory;  but  when  they  attempted 
to  dictate,  they  became  nothing.  When 
Parliament  repelled  the  mandate  of  the 
Convention,  they  went  buck,  and  they 
acted  with  propriety ;  and  it  will  wer 
hapx>en  so  when  Parliament  has  spirit  to 
assert  its  own  authority. 

'*  Gentlemen  are  mistaken  if  they  ima- 
gine that  the  Volunteers  are  the  same  as 
they  formerly  were,  when  they  committed 
themselves  in  support  of  the  state,  and 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland,  at  the  Dungannon  mcetiiif;. 
The  resolutions  published  of  late  hold 
forth  a  very  different  language. 

"  Gcntleincn  talk  of  ingratitude.  I  can- 
not sw  how  voting  a  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  ia  in«:ratitu<le  to  the 
Volunteers.  The  IIousc  has  been  very 
far  from  ungrateful  to  them.  While 
thcv  acted  with  Parliament.  Parliament 
tiianke<i  and  applauded  them ;  hut  in 
aftc-mptinj;  to  act  against  Parliament, 
thoy  lost  tlieir  consequence.  Ungrateful  I 
Where  is  the  instance?  It  cannot  he 
meant,  that  because  the  House  rojocted 
the  mandate  which  vile  incendiaries  had 
ur;ji"l  the  Convention  to  issue  ;  l.ccause, 
wlj«ii  sucli  a  wouml  was  tliroatened  to  the 
constitution,  the  House  declared  that  it 


was  necessary  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  that  therefore  the  House 
was  ungrateful  1  '* 

The  Volunteers  lingered  some  years 
after  this.  They  held  annual  reviews — 
they  passed  addresses  and  resolution.^— 
but,  henceforward,  their  proceedings  wero 
without  effect.  The  details  of  their  decay 
do  not  belong  to  the  liistory  of  the  Volun- 
teers of  1782.  That  body  practically 
expired  with  the  Convention  of  Dublin.. 
Their  old  leaders  fell  away — the  men  of 
wealth  abandoned  them,  and  new  men — 
men,  not  without  generous  qualities  and 
high  ambition,  but  with  perilous  and  re- 
volutionary views — succeeded  to  the  con- 
trol. And  when,  at  length,  the  Volunteers 
having  come  in  direct  collision  with  the 
regular  army,  and  wisely  declined  the 
contest,  the  Government  issued  its  man- 
date, that  every  assemblage  of  the  body 
should  be  dispersed  by  force,  even  the 
phantom  of  the  army  of  Ireland  hud 
passed  away  from  the  scene  for  ever.* 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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Improvement  of  tho  country. — Political  position 
anonialous. — Kiitland,  viceroy. — Petitions  for  Par- 
liamentary Uefonn. — Flood's  motion. — ISejucted. 
— Urattun's  bill  to  regulate  the  revenue. — Protec- 
tive duties  demanded. — National  Coiifrress. — Di»- 
sonsiuna  as  to  rifrlits  of  Catliolics. — C-liurltnnont's 
iiitolcTance. — Ordc's  Commercial  Propositiiins.— 
New  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt. — Burlcc  and  iSlieri- 
dun. — Commercial  propositions  defeated. — Mr. 
Conolly. — The  national  debt. — General  corrui)iion. 
— Court  majoritieji. — Patriots  defeated. — Ircloud 
after  tivc  year»  of  independence. 

Ireland  was  now  in  many  respects  an 
in«Jc'i)en(lent  nation.  Enjoying  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  an  unrestricted  trade, 
a  sovereign  judiciary,  the  writ  of  Ihihcax 
Corpus,  and  a  Parliament  acknowledjied 
to  Ix)  tlie  sovereign  legislature,  free  from 
the  dictation  of  an  English  privy  council, 
the  country  did  certainly  begin  almost 
imnu'<liately  to  make  a  rapid  advance  in 
material  prosperity.  Many  absentees  re- 
turned find  spent  their  incomes  at  home; 
the  revival  of  other  branches  of  industry 
retrieved  in  some  degree  the  unwholesome 
competition  for  farms,  which  had  left  tlio 
unfortunate  and  friendless  pcassantry  at 
the  absolute    mercy   of   their  landlords. 

•  A  few  country  con>«  hiid  llxcd  upon  ho]:lin;r  a 
review  .it  Dnih.  in  thr  county  of  Antrim.  'IIjo 
army  marchtil  to  ilic  spot  lo  dispcrbe  Hum;  hwL 
the  Volunturs  avoided  as-i.-nil»linjr,  and  thu.H  }:uvo 
up  tlifc  frlioHt. — Dr.  MacNcvin'a  Piecea  of  Iriah 
Ui;itory,  p.  6s. 
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Besides  all  this,  the  very  proud  feeling 
of  national  independence  seems  to  have 
kindled  a  sort  of  vital  energy  throu<;h()ut 
the  furthest  extremities  of  the  land.  On 
the  whole,  although  there  was  still  much 
distress  among  the  poor,  and  appeals  to 
Parliament  for  their  relief,  there  was  soon 
visible  a  dawn  of  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

Yet  the  political  situation  was  evidently 
anomalous  and  insecure.  Ireland  had  not, 
like  England,  a  responsible  body  of  cabi- 
net ministers  accountable  to  her  own  Par- 
liament. The  lord-lieutenant  and  Irish 
secretary  ruled  as  before;  and  although 
they  were  appointed,  it  was  said,  by  the 
King  of  Ireland,  they  really  held  their 
offices  and  received  their  instructions  from 
the  ministers  of  England ;  and  their  whole 
care  was  expected  to  be,  and  was,  in  fact, 
to  maintain  by  every  possible  means  the 
paramount  ascendency  of  that  more 
powerful  kingdom.  This  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  more  and 
more  places,  the  still  greater  extension  of 
the  pension  list,  and  more  direct  and 
shamelesd  bribery.  In  short,  we  shall 
Boon  see  that  organised  corruption  de- 
veloped itself  during  the  era  of  "inde- 
pendence" with  more  deadly  jiower  than 
ever  before,  until  it  swellctl  at  last  to  that 
deluge  of  corruption,  that  perfect  par- 
oxysm of  plunder,  which  bore  down  every- 
thing before  it  at  the  era  of  the  "  Union." 

Lord  Northington,  on  a  change  of  mini- 
stry in  England,  resigned  his  viceroy alty 
on  the  7th  of  January,  17S4 ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  February  was  succeetled  by  the 
Duke  of  Kutland.  Just  before  this  change, 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  being  again,  as 
usual,  inadequate  to  the  exi^enditure, 
jE300,0()0  was  ordered  to  be  borrowed  to 
meet  the  deficiency. 

On  the  2Gth  of  February  Parliament 
met.  Mr.  Gimliner  moved  the  address  to 
the  Duke  of  Kutland ;  and  then  there 
came  pouring  into  the  House  thirteen 
petitions  for  a  "  Keform  in  Parliament." 
it  was  on  this  measure  the  iwople's  minds 
were  now  chiefly  bent.  They  were  irri- 
tated and  disappointed  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  lloute  of  Commons  had  flung 
out  the  IJefonn  bill  introiluced  by  Mr. 
Flood  in  the  name  of  the  VoluntctT  Con- 
vention. They  began  to  perceive  that 
with  a  Parliament  so  constituted  Ireland 
couid  not  really  Ik?  said  to  control  her  own 
destinies  ;  and  they  did  not  yet  sufliciently 
comprehend  that  for  this  precise  reason 
England  would  always  steadily  oppose  all 
reform— and  would  be  able  to  ojjpose  it 
with  success  because  the  very  corruption 
of  Parliament  which  wns  nn  injury  and 
scandal  to  Ireland  was  the  great  arm  and 
agcut  of  British  domination  here. 


It  was  now  on  the  13th  of  March  that 
Mr.  Floo<l  made  his  renewed  motion  for  a 
parliamentary  reform  ;  not  now  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dictatorial  Volunteer  Conven- 
tion, but  as  an  individual  member.    A 
few  sentences  of  his  speech  may  be  given 
to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  rotten  borough 
system ;  and  how  audaciously  it  was  de- 
fended as  a  right  of  property.    He  ad- 
mitted it  would  be  thought  by  certain 
gentlemen  injurious  to  their  private  inter- 
est, if  the  constitution  were  restored  to 
its  original  security ;  but  they  must  also 
admit,  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice  that  individuals 
should  be  permitted    to   send   into   that 
house,    two,    four,    or   six    members  of 
Parliament,    to  make   a  traffic  of  venal 
boroughs,    as    if    they    were    household 
utensils.    It  seemed  a  point  agreed  upon 
in    England,    that   a    parliamentary   re- 
form was  necessary ;  he  should  mention, 
he  said,  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham,  upon  whose  posthumous  fame  the 
present  administration  so    flmdy   stood 
defended    by    the    nation,    though    that 
great  and  illustrious  man  had  been  ne- 
glected for  ten  years  by  the  public,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  valuable  life  wns 
suffered   to  be  lost  to  the  community. 
What  were  his  sentiments  on  that  import- 
ant matter?     His  words  most  strongly 
enforced  its  necessity,  in  his  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  city  of  London,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  reform  in  Parliament  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  infuse 
fresh  vigour  into   the  constitution,  and 
that  rotten  boroughs  ought  to  be  stricken 
off.*' 

This  measure,  opening  the  franchise  to 
Protestant  freeholders,  was  by  several 
members  opposed  as  being  oppressive  to 
the  Catholics.  Sir  Boyle  KOv^Iie,  the  very 
man  who  had  but  lately  hurried  to  the 
Convention  to  carry  Lord  Kenm::r»;'8  slav- 
ish, self-denying  message,  refusing  all 
electoral  rights  for  the  Catholics— this 
Sir  Bovie,  onlv  anxious  to  defeat  the 
reform  by  any  means,  used  this  arj^umeiit 
against  it : — 

Sir  Boyle  Boche  said  the  <lcsign  of  tli(? 
bill  was  to  transfer  the  franchise  of  elec- 
tion from  the  few  to  the  miiuy ;  or.  in 
other  words,  to  deprive  the  present  pos- 
sessors of  the  patronage  of  horotiglis,  and 
give  it  to  another  set  of  men  ;  while  tliey 
were  endeavouring  to  gratify  one  set  of 
men,  they  should  not  act  as  tyrants  Jo 
another.  This  bill  would  be  a  proscrip- 
tive  act  against  the  Bonian  Caiholicji,  who 
would  he  all  turned  out  of  their  farms  to 
make  nwm  for  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
There  was  an  animated  debate,  but  its 
issue  could  not  be  one  moment  doubtful 
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4it  the  Castle.  At  four  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  division  took  place— ayes, 
85 ;  noes,  159.  It  was  clear  that  the  Go- 
Ternment  had  still  its  steady-working 
majority  in  that  corrupt  assembly  on  all 
questions  which  were  not  left  open  ques- 
tions, and  that  there  was  no  measure  so 
little  likely  to  be  left  an  open  question  as 
parliamentary  reform. 

Two  other  subjects  of  great  national  im- 
portance were  brought  before  Parliament 
in  this  session— a  bill  for  regulation  of  the 
Terenue  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  a  bill  to  lay 
protective  duties  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  goods.  This  latter  measure 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  needed ;  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  public  for  its  success  is 
41  still  further  proof  of  the  real  meaning 
which  in  the  Volunteering  times  was  at- 
tached to  the  cry,  "  Free  trade,  or  else 

,**  that  is  to  say,  freedom  for  the 

legislature  of  Ireland  to  regulate,  protect, 
tax,  admit,  or  prohibit  all  branches  of 
Irish  trade  for  Ireland's  own  benefit. 

In  view  of  the  continual  rejection  of  all 
projects  of  reform,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
men's  minds  turned  away  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  tliat  plans  of  a  revolutionary 
character  began  to  be  agitated.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  a  National  Congress.  The 
sheriffs  of  Dublin  were  requested  to  con- 
vene a  preparatory  meeting ;  they  did  so 
for  the  7th  of  June,  1784;  but' as  this' 
project  eventuated  in  nothing  important, 
we  might  omit  all  mention  of  it,  were  it 
not  that  the  resolutions  at  this  meeting, 
while  <lenouncing  the  venality  of  Parlia- 
ment introduced  into  their  resolutions, 
and  their  mldresscs  to  the  king,  very ; 
strong  exprc'ssions  of  their  desire  to 
emancipate  the  Catholic?.  In  the  resolu- 
tions we  read — **  We  call  upon  you,  there- 
fore, and  thus  conjure  you,  that  in  this 
impDrtaut  work  you  join  with  us  as  fel- 
low-suhjt'cts.  countrymen,  and  frietuls,  as 
men  enil'arked  in  the  general  cause,  to 
remove  a  general  calamity;  and  for  this 
We  propose  that  five  j)ersons  be  eleeted 
from  each  county,  city,  and  great  town  in 
this  kingdom,  to  meet  in  National  Con- 
gress at  some  convenient  place  in  this 
citv.  on  Mondav,  the  2."5th  dav  of  Oetober 
next,  there  t  »  deliberate,  digest,  and  de- 
termine on  >  it'll  measures  as  may  seem  to 
them  iiKJSt  coiidiieive  to  re-establish  the 
constitution  on  a  pure  and  i)ermanent 
basi:?.  and  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kiiii:dnm  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

••  Au'l  \sh\\(i  we  thu'<  contenil.  as  far  as 
in  ii>  li«.-8,  for  our  c(»nstitutional  ri^^htsand  j 
privileges,   we    recommend  to  your  con- 
>i.Ieraiion  the  state  of  our  sutTi'rin;;  fel- 
low-subjects, the  Koman  Catholics  nf  this  i 
kingdom,  whose  emaucipatioii  from   the  | 


restraints  under  which  they  still  labour, 
we  consider  not  only  as  equitable,  but 
essentially  conducive  to  the  general  union 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

And  in  the  address  to  the  king,  they 
say—**  We  farther  entreat  your  majesty's 
permission  to  condemn  that  remnant  of 
the  penal  code  of  laws  which  still  op- 
presses our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects— laws  which  tend  to  i)rohibit  educa- 
tion and  liberality,  restrain  certain  jirivi- 
leges,  and  proscribe  industry,  love  of 
liberty,  and  patriotism." 

The  very  introduction  of  these  liberal 
and  tolerant  ideas  into  the  ])reliniinary 
proceedings  frightenwl  off  the  leading 
men  of  the  old  Volunteers. 

In  an  address  presented  by  the  Ulster 
corps  to  the  general,  the  Earl  of  Cliarle- 
mont,  after  some  strong  expressions  of 
their  detestation  of  aristocratic  tyranny, 
they  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Catholics,  as  tiie  most  just 
as  well  as  effectual  means  of  opiH)8ing  it 
with  success.  In  answer  to  this  address, 
the  Earl  of  Oharlemont  lamented  that, 
for  the  first  time,  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  differ  from  them  in  sentiment.  He  was 
free  from  every  illiberal  prejudice  against 
the  Catholics,  and  full  of  goodwill  to- 
wards that  very  rcsi)ectable  body,  but  he 
could  not  refrain  from  the  most  ardent 
entreaties,  that  they  would  desist  from  a 
pursuit  that  would  fatally  clog  and 
imi)C(le  the  prosecution  of  their  favourite 
purpose. 

As  this  nobleman  was  highly  and  de- 
servedly respected,  his  opinion  was  eagerly 
embraced,  Ixjth  by  the  timid,  whose  ap- 
prehensions were  alarmed  at  the  bold 
extent  of  the  project,  and  by  a  great 
number  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  ajipear  to  have  l>cen  suspended 
from  convenieucy  or  fashion  though  never 
conquered  by  principle.  In  the  month  of 
October,  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Dublin  were  voted  him  for  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion. 

The  meeting  of  a  National  Congress 
was  a  measure  of  too  alarmir.g  a  nature 
not  to  attract  the  most  serious  attention 
of  Government ;  and  it  api)ears  to  have 
been  their  resolution  to  take  the  most 
vigorous  steps  for  preventing  it  if  possi- 
ble. A  few  days  previous  to  that  which 
was  fixed  for  the  election  of  delegates  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  the  attorney- general 
aildresscd  aletterto  the  sheriffs,  expressing 
his  very  great  surprise  at  having  read  a 
summons  feigned  by  them  calling  a  mwting 
for  the  pur])Ose  in  question.  He  observetl, 
that  by  this  proceeding  they  hail  Inten 
guilty  of  a  most  outrageous  breach  of  their 
duty;  and  that  if  they  proceeded,  they 
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would  be  responsible  to  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  he  should  hold  himself 
bounden  to  prosecute  them  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  for  a  conduct,  which  he 
considered  so  hipchly  criminal,  that  he 
could  not  overlook  it.  These  threats  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  intimidate  the  sherififs 
from  attending  the  meeting  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity ;  but  the  meeting  was  never- 
theless holden,  delegates  were  chosen ;  and 
in  reference  for  tlie  attorney's  letter, 
several  strong  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
relative  to  the  right  of  assembling  them- 
selves for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Government  having  once  set  their  faces 
against  the  election  and  assembling  of 
delegates,  from  denouncing  threats,  they 
proceeded  to  punishments. 

Mr.  Kiley,  high  sheriff  for  the  county 
of  Dubhn,  m  conse(iuenee  of  his  having 
called  u'c^ether,  and  presided  at,  an  as- 
sembly of  freeholders,  who  met  on  the 
19ih  of  August,  1784,  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  and  mstructing  their  delegates, 
was  the  first  o>iect  of  iLimsterial  prose- 
cution. The  atwi^ey-general  proceeded 
against  him  by  attachment  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  assembly, 
and  the  resolutions  they  came  to  on  that 
occasion,  signed  by  Mr.  Kiley,  in  his 
character  of  sheriff  for  the  county,  were 
both  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  Mr.  Hi  ley 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  merks  (£3  6s.  8d.),  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned one  week. 

This  mode  of  legal  process,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  persons  before 
the  court,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  such 
court  for  contempt  of,  and  disobedience  to 
its  orders  and  directions,  has  so  seldom 
been  resorted  to,  that  even  the  legality  of 
the  process  itself,  on  any  other  ground, 
had  remained  a  matter  of  general  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

In  the  present  case  it  met  with  much 
less  opposition  than  might  have  been 
exi)ected.  Clamours  witliout  doors,  and 
de^)atcs  within,  on  the  subject,  there  cer- 
tainly were,  but  both  too  feeble  and  ill- 
concerted  to  promise  any  success.  The 
new  division  of  the  Volunteers  into  par- 
ties took  off  the  general  attention  to  this 
attack  upon  the  use  of  juries,  which,  in 
any  other  moment,  would  not  have  been 
so  tamely  tolerated.  Of  such  import  is 
it,  when  over  strong  measures  are  to  be 
attempted,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
reception  of  them  by  internal  disunion 
or  alarm.  Government  did  not  confine 
their  prosecutions  to  Mr.  Riley.  Having 
once  adopted  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
so  effectually  answered  the  end  for  which 
they  designed  it,  informations  were  moved 
lor,  and  attachments  granted  against  the 


different  magistrates  who  called  the  meet- 
ings, and  signed  the  respective  resolutions- 
of  the  freeholders  in  the  counties  of  Ros- 
common and  Leitrim.  At  the  same  time 
the  press  too  came  under  the  lash  of  the 
attorney-general :  and  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  such  newspapers  as  had  in- 
serted the  obnoxious  resolutions  suffered 
with  the  magistrates  who  had  signed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  measures 
which  administration  were  pursuing,  the 
National  Congress  met,  pursuant  to  its 
appointment,  on  the  l?5th  day  of  October. 
But  as  it  was  far  from  being  complete  m 
point  of  number,  and  several  of  its  most 
respectable  members  choose  to  absent 
themselves,  they  adjourned,  after  having 
passed  a  number  of  resolutions  to  the  same 
purport  with  those  that  had  been  agreed 
to  at  the  previous  meeting  ;  and  exhorted 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  communi- 
ties which  had  not  sent  representatives : 
**  if  they  respected  their  own  consistency,, 
if  they  wished  for  the  success  of  a  par- 
liamentary reform,  and  as  they  tendered 
the  perpetual  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
their  country,  not  to  let  pass  that  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  the  great  and  neces- 
sary confirmation  of  the  constitution." 

The  divisions  of  the  Volunteers  were 
encouraged  by  Government ;  and  for  that 
purpose  discord  and  turbulence  were  ra- 
ther countenanced  than  checked  in  many 
counties,  particularly  upon  the  delicate - 
and  important  expedient  of  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  the  elective  franchise,  a 
question,  which  it  M-as  artfully  attempted 
to  connect  with  the  now  declining  cause 
of  parliamentary  reform.  Through  a 
long  series  of  years  Government  had 
never  wanted  force  to  quell  iuternal  com- 
motions ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  now  dreaded 
lest  a  union  of  Irishmen  should  extinguish 
the  old  means  of  creating  dissension.  The 
desire  of  disuniting  the  Volunteers  begat 
inattention  to  the  grievances  of  the  dis- 
contented and  distressed  peasantry  of  the 
south :  that  wretched  people  once  more 
assumed  the  style  of  Whiteboi/s ;  and  for 
some  time  connnittetl  their  depredations 
with  impunity,  particularly  ajiainst  Kil- 
kenny, until  a  stop  was  put  to  them  by 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Troy, 
then  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Os- 
sory,  and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ;  for 
which  successful  exertions  he  received  the 
most  satisfactory  acknowledgments  from 
Government. 

As  the  unanimity  of  the  Volunteers  di- 
minished, their  spirit  and  exertion  ahaicd  ; 
something,  however,  was  to  be  aiiempiotl 
before  t.he  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  On 
the  2d  of  January,  1785,  the  second  meet- 
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ing  of  the  delegates  was  held  at  Dublin, 
at  which  were  present  the  representatives 
of  twenty-seren  counties,  and  of  most  of 
the  cities  and  considerable  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  more 
than  200  persons.  Their  proceedings  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  before  adopt^  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  proposed  application 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  agreed 
to  confine  thomselves  to  the  most  general 
terms,  and  to  leave  the  mode  of  redress 
as  free  and  open  as  possible  to  the  con- 
eideration  of  Parliament. 

The  British  Parliament  sat  to  the  25th 
of  August,  1784,  and  met  again  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1785,  and  from  his  ma- 
jesty's speech  it  appears,  that  "  their 
first  concern  was  the  settlement  of  all 
differences  with  Ireland.  Amongst  the 
objects  which  now  require  consideration,  I 
must  particularly  recommend  to  your 
earnest  attention  the  adjustment  of  such 
points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are 
not  yet  finally  arranged :  the  system 
which  will  unite  both  kingdoms  the  most 
closely  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage, will,  I  am  persuaded,  best  insure  the 
general  prosperity  of  my  dominions." 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  met  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1785,  when  the  lord- 
lieutenant  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
recommending  to  their  attention  the  re- 
gpolation  of  tlic  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  islands.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  Mr.  Orde's  famous  **  Com- 
mercial I*ropositions "  for  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  England  and  Ireland. 
This  was  a  favourite  measure  of  Mr. 
Pitt's,  and  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it. 
The  terms  of  the  proposed  commercial 
settlement  had  been  previously  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Orde,  Se<Tetary  for  Ireland, 
and  certain  Irish  commissioners  for  that 
purpose  :  and  on  the  7th  of  February  Mr. 
Orde  laid  the  project  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  form  of  eleven  resolu- 
tions. In  this  original  form  the  Commer- 
cial Propositions  were  not  very  open  to 
objection  ;  for,  althoujih  most  favourable 
on  the  whole  to  England,  they  looked  fair 
and  just.  The  only  one  which  sounded 
alarm inp:  was  the  eleventh  and  last,  which 
was  in  these  words  :  "11th.  Resolved,  That, 
for  the  better  protection  of  trade,  what- 
ever sum  the  pross  hereditary  revenue  of 
this  kin^^dom  (after  deducting  all  draw- 
backs, repayments,  or  bounties,  granted 
in  the  nature  of  drawbacks),  shall  pro- 
duce, over  and  above  the  sura  of  £G5C  000 
in  each  year  of  peace,  wherein  the  annual 
revenues  shall  he  equal  to  the  annual 
expenses,  and  in  each  year  of  war,  without 


regard  to  such  equality,  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  support  of  the  naval 
force  of  the  empire,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Parliament  of  this  kingdom  shall 
direct." 

This  excited  some  opposition  in   the 
House,   Mr.  Brownlow    indignantly   ex- 
claiming against  the  idea  of  tlieir  becom- 
ing a  tributary  nation,    Mr.  Grattan  sup- 
ported the  resolutions ;   and  after  some 
debate  they  were  all  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses.    On  the  22d  of  the  same  month 
the    eleven    Besolutions,  as  transmitted 
from  Ireland,  were  read  in  a  Committee 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  most  earnestly  in  favour 
of  their  passage,  and  of  a  definitive  treaty 
or  law  founded  upon  them.    There  was 
some  opposition  and  delay.   The  commer- 
cial public  of  England  took  the  alarm: 
petitions  poured  in,  the  first  of  them  from 
Liverpool :    Lancashire    sent   a  petition 
signed  by  eighty  thousand  persons :  sixty- 
four  petitions  in  all  were  presented,  all 
against  the  measure,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  a  concession  to  Irish  commerce, 
therefore  ruinous  to  England.    At  length, 
on  the    12th    of    May,    1785,  Mr.   Pitt 
brought  forward,  in  consequence  or  under 
pretext    of    the    new    light   thrown    on 
the  subject  by  the   examinations,  peti- 
tions,   and    reports,    a    new    series    of 
resolutions,    twenty    in    number.      The 
principal  additions  to  the  new  scheme 
were  to  provide,  1st,  That  whatever  navi- 
gation laws  the  British  Parliament  should 
thereafter  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  marine,  the  same  should 
be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ireland ; 
2(Ily,  Againat  the  importing  into  Ireland, 
and  from  thence  into  Great  Britain,  of  any 
other  West  India  merchandises  than  such 
as  were  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies ; 
and  3dly,  That  Ireland  should  debar  itself 
from  trading  with  any  of  the  countries 
Ix^yond   the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long  as  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  char- 
ter of  the  English  East  India  Company. 

In  short,  tliis  new  scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt 
was  plainly  intended  as  a  mode  of  repeal- 
ing and  annulling  the  free  trade  of  the 
Volunteers.  The  Volunteers  were  by  this 
time  disunited,  disbanded,  and  disorgan- 
ise 1,  and  the  cannon  of  Napper  Tandy 
had  gone  back  to  the  foundry.  The  new 
series  of  resolutions  gave  occasion  to  eager 
debates  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  with  regret  that  one  finds  Mr.  Burke 
not  only  supporting  the  propositions,  but 
sui)porting  them  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  went  to  re-establish  the  supre- 
macy of  England  over  Ireland.  He  said 
— *'To  consult  the  interests  of  England 
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and  Ireland,  to  unite  and  consolidate  them 
Into  one,  was  a  ta^k  he  would  undertake 
MM  that  by  which  he  could  best  discharge 
^e  duties  he  owed  to  both.  To  Ireland 
independence  of  legifilature  had  been 
given ;  she  was  now  a  co-<jrdinate,  thou;;:h 
leu  powerful  state ;  but  prcM^ininence  and 
dignity  were  due  to  £iii;latid ;  it  was  she 
alone  that  must  bear  the  weight  and  bur- 
den of  the  empire ;  she  alune  must  pour 
oat  the  ocean  of  wealth  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  it.  Ireland  and  other  parts 
might  empty  their  little  urns  to  swell  the 
tide;  they  might  wield  their  little  puny 
tridents;  but  the  great  trident  that  was 
to  move  the  world  must  be  gnu)pe<l  by 
England  alone,  and  dearly  it  cost  her  to 
hold  it.  Indei>endence  of  legislature  had 
been  granted  to  Ireland ;  but  no  other  in- 
dependence could  Great  Britain  give  her 
without  reversing  the  order  and  decree  of 
nature.  Ireland  could  not  be  separated 
from  England  ;  she  could  not  exist  with- 
oat  her;  she  must  ever  remain  under  the 
protection  of  England,  her  cptanfian  angeV^ 
There  waa  another  IrUhman  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not 
•ee  the  matter  altogether  in  this  light. 
Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  sjx^aking  of 
Mr.  Orde,  the  English  ^^ec^etary  for  Ire- 
land, with  his  insidious  propositions, 
taid: — **Irelan<l  newly  escaped  from 
harsh  trammels  and  severe  discipline,  was 
treated  like  a  high-mettled  horse,  hard  to 
catch ;  and  the  Irish  Secretary  was  sent 
hack  to  the  field  to  soothe  and  coax  him, 
with  a  sieve  of  provender  in  the  one  liand 
and  a  bridle  in  the  other.**  When  the 
propositions,  as  altered,  had  passed  the 
Commons,  and  were  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  curious  to  si^e  the 
question  treated,  not  txji  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, but  as  a  proji^ct  for  a  future  union; 
which  in  fact  it  mas.  Lord  Lansdowne 
treated  **  the  idea  of  a  union  as  n  thing 
impracticable.  High-minded  and  jealous 
as  were  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  must 
first  learn  whether  they  will  consent  to 
give  up  their  distinct  empire,  their  Par- 
liament, and  all  the  honours  which  belong 
to  them.**  After  debate,  however,  the 
resolutions  passed  the  Lords  by  a  great 
majority.  Mr.  Titt  then  brought  in  a 
hili,  founded  upon  them,  which  was  car- 
ried, and  was  followed  up  by  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  wherein  they  acquainteil  him 
with  what  they  had  done,  and  that  it  re- 
mained for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
judge  and  decide  thereupon.  On  the  12th 
of  August  Mr.  Secretary  Orde  moved  the 
House  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  which 
was  a  mere  transcript  of  that  moved  by 
the  English  minister.     The  debates  on 


this  occasion,  and  more  especially  on  the 
side  of  opposition,  were  long  and  ani- 
mated. After  a  vehement  debate,  which 
lasted  eighteen  hours,  the  House  divided 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Orde  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Ayes, 
127  ;  noes,  lOS.  Such  a  division,  u|K>n  a 
preliminary  stage,  was  equivalent  to  a 
defeat;  and  on  the  Monday  following 
(l.>ih  of  August)  Mr.  Orde  movwl  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  should 
Ix;  printed,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  further 
progress  in  the  business  during  the  pre- 
sent session.  He  had  completed  Lis  duty 
respecting  that  measure.  In  short,  the 
bill  was  adjourned,  and  finally  lost.  On 
the  same  loth  of  August  Mr.  Flood  moved 
a  resolution: — ^^ Besoived,  That  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  not  to  enter  into  engage- 
ment to  give  up  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  as  well  externally  as 
commercially  and  internally.**  The  bill 
was  withdrawn  :  Mr.  Flood  withdrew  his 
motion ;  and  from  that  hour  Mr.  Pitt 
determined  to  lay  his  plans  for  the  final 
extinguishment  of  Irish  nationality  and 
its  total  absorption  into  that  of  Great 
Britain  ;  in  other  wonls,  for  the  *"  Union.** 

When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  again  met 
the  Parliament  in  January,  1785,  his 
speech  intimated  that  there  was  a  strong 
desiro  on  the  part  of  Government  to  re- 
vive the  question  of  the  Commercial  Pro- 
I>osition8;  but  there  now  began  to  be  a 
considerable  organised  opposition  to  the 
Castle — an  opposition  Mhich  had  after- 
wards to  be  "  broken  down  "  by  the  usual 
and  well-understood  methoils. 

Mr.  Conolly,  and  some  other  gentlemen 
of  great  landed  property  in  the  country, 
who  had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  sui>- 
IK)rting  Goveniment,  now  appearetl  to 
have  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  administra- 
tion. On  the  same  day  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Sir  John  Parnell)  stated 
that  the  debt  of  the  nation  was  £3,044,107; 
on  which  Mr.  Conolly  olwicrved,  that  the 
expenses  of  Government  every  year 
increased :  that  the  minister  came  regu- 
larly to  that  House  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  demanded 
a  loan,  which  was  granted  on  his  promise 
of  future  economy :  at  last  the  revenue 
was  raised  by  new  taxes  to  equal  the  ex- 
I)en8e,  and  still  the  expense  had  increased ; 
he  (as  also  Mr.  G rattan)  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
growth  of  expense,  or  else  their  constitu- 
tion and  commerce  were  at  an  end. 
Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  February,  Mr. 
Conolly  moved  the  following  resolutions : 
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Ist,  That  the  House  did  in  the  last 
sessioD  grant  certain  new  taxes,  esti- 
mated at  jC  140,000  per  annum,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  deht.  2d,  That  should  the 
said  taxes  he  continued  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  expenses  of 
the  nation  should  be  confineil  to  her 
annual  income.  After  a  warm  and  long 
debate,  there  appeared,  upon  a  division, 
73  for  Mr.  Conoliy*s  resolutions,  and  149 
against  them.  This  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging, and  even  provoking,  to  the 
people  out  of  doors  who  had  those  taxes 
to  pay,  especially  as  every  one  knew  that 
those  who  in  Parliament  voted  against  aU 
retrenchment  and  economy  were  them- 
selves continually  swelling  the  public  ex- 
penditure by  soliciting  pensions,  or  by 
complacently  voting  to  one  another  im- 
mense sums  of  the  people^s  money. 

However,  the  Patriots,  in  the  same  ses- 
sion, returned  to  the  charge,  this  time 
against  the  intolerable  pension  list. 

Mr.  Forbes  led  the  van  on  the  attack, 
and  on  the  Gth  of  March  moved  the  House, 
after  a  very  animated  speech,  that  the 
present  application  and  amount  of  pen- 
sions on  the  civil  establishment,  were  a 
grievance  tu  the  nation,  and  demanded 
redress.  The  motion  produced  a  very  in- 
teresting debate,  but  it  shared  the  same 
fate  as  the  bill  he  afterwards  introduced 
to  limit  the  amount  of  pensions,  which 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  134  against  78. 
This  bill  was  most  strenuously  opposed 
by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Mason, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  the  attorney -gene- 
ral, and  the  most  leading  men  on  the  trea- 
sury bench,  a."*  a  direct  and  indecent  inva- 
sion  of  the  royal  preroj^ative.  The  attor- 
ney-jreneral  asserted  that  the  principle  of 
the  bill  went  to  tlie  most  dangerous  extent 
of  any  bill  that  had  ever  come  lx?fore  Par- 
liament ;  it  went  to  rob  the  crown  of  its 
responsil>ility  in  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  to  convey  it  to  that  House, 
and  even  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He  then 
bi.*«ri:e.l  leave  to  remind  the  mvmbers  of 
what  happened  aftt-r  the  passini:  of  their 
favourite  vote  of  1757.  The  members  of 
tliat  House  calmlled  together,  forming; 
themselves  knto  little  parties,  and  voting 
to  each  other  hundreds  of  thousands. 
And  as  no  Government  could  go  on 
without  the  aid  of  their  lea'lers,  it  cost 
that  nation  more  to  break  through  that 
pui.<iti:  ari«<tocrac.y  which  had  made  a  pro- 
lK»rty  of  Parliament,  than  what  it  would 
by  the  pension  list  for  many  years.  On 
the  side  of  the  Patriots,  all  the  old  argu- 
ments were  urged  with  redoubled  force 
against  the  pension  list.  Mr.  Grattan 
gave  great  offence  by  the  strong  and  harsh 


assertion,  with  which  he  closed  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Forbcs*s  motion,  viz.:  **  If  he  should 
vote  that  pensions  xcere  not  a  grievance^  he 
should  vote  an  impudent,  an  insolent,  and  a 
public  lie." 

Mr.  Curran  took  a  brilliant  part  in  this 
debate.  Alluding  to  the  various  classes 
of  foreign  and  domestic  knaves  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  royal  bounty,  he 
said:— "This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this 
museum  of  curiosities,  the  pension  list, 
embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain ; 
every  descrii)tion  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  exalted  excellence  of  a 
Ilawke  or  Kodney,  to  the  debased  situa- 
tion of  the  lady  who  humbleth  herself 
that  she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons 
it  inculcates  form  its  greatest  perfection  ; 
it  teaches  thut  sloth  and  vice  may  eat 
that  bread  which  virtue  and  honesty  may 
starve  for  after  thoy  had  earned  it.  It 
teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  look  up 
for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud 
to  stoop  to  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of 
men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the  ruling 
j)ower  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the  ravens 
of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually 
for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  pension  list,  that  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  they  are  arrayed  like 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  In  fine,  it  teaches 
a  lesson,  which  indeed  they  might  have 
learned  from  Epictetus,  that  it  is  some- 
times good  not  to  be  over- virtuous ;  it 
shows,  that  in  proportion  as  our  distresses 
increase  the  munificence  of  the  crown  in- 
creases also  ;  in  proportion  as  our  clothes 
are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us.'* 

The  remaining:  subject  of  difTorence  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  the  Patriots  in 
that  session  was  upon  the  police  bill, 
which  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  a 
favourite  object  with  Government  to  carry, 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  interest  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  they  had  felt  declining.  It 
was  conceived  l)y  the  opposition,  that  if 
the  bill  were  carried  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, it  would  in  the  next  session  1x3  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  kingdom : 
and  it  was  also  generally  considered,  tliat 
the  report  of  ])opular  risings  and  Popish 
conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  As- 
cendency, had  been  industriously  exagger- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Parliament  into  the  adoption  of  that  strong 
measure  *  of  {government. 

•  Sir  K<iwar<l  Crofton,  In  (ippojiln;;  tlils  bill,  said 
— "I  have  si><>ki.n  of  Mr.  i)'('ounor  in  a  former 
debute,  and  I  nux  finnly  prrsuadcd  Ibat.  us  to  that 
pcntleman.  niatti-rs  b.ivt-  bien  oxtrennly  cxafrgcr- 
ated  and  misroprt'sented.  1  know  it  has  boon  men- 
tioned a&  on  affair  tluit  reouin-.d  the  interference  of 
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31r.  Conolly  took  a  lea/ling  part  in  op- 
posing the  police  bill,  which,  he  observe*!, 
voder  the  ^fjcciouf  pretence  of  giving 
police,  went  to  take  awaj  constitution. 
He  was  6till  pmitire  that  he  was  well- 
fooDfie'l  in  his  opinion,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  administrat  on  was  inimical  to  the 
ooDStitution.  The  temperance  of  the  Vo- 
lunteers since  the  noble  duke's  adminis- 
tration deserved  their  grateful  approUa- 
taon.  When  they  were  misguided,  and 
adopted  meoaurcs  which  he  conceived  im- 

£  roper,  he  was  not  backwani  in  avowing 
imself  against  their  proceedings;  but 
when  he  reflected  that  the  moment  the 
Toluntoers  were  told  their  conduct  was 
disagreeable  to  Parliament,  they  retired 
to  the  country  without  a  murmur,  such 
conduct  secured  his  admiration,  and  made 
him  tenacious  of  their  liberties ;  nor  could 
their  arm.f  be  placed  in  belter  hands  than 
where  they  were. 

There  were  several  heated  debates  upon 
thla  bill ;  it  was  treated  by  opposition  as 
a  most  unconstitutional  job,  a  mere  bill  of 
patronage  for  ministerial  purposes;  al- 
though it  must  be  allowed  that  the  secre- 
tary offered  to  alter  whatever  should  be 
found  objectionable  in  the  committee,  and 
•ome  of  the  noxious  clauses  were  with- 
drawn. Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  bill,  but  received  with  ill 
grace.  Amongst  other  petitions,  one  was 
presented  from  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  by  Sir  Edward  Ncwen- 
ham,  which  the  attorney-general  moved 
to  have  rejected  as  an  insult  to  the'IIouse, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  118  against  Sir 
Edward  Newenham  and  Colonel  Sharman. 
The  attorney-general  boasted  of  his  indul- 
gence in  not  moving  a  censure  against  the 

Oorenunent,  and  that  campa,  cannon,  and  fortlfica- 
tlona  werti  orcctvd.  It  waa  also  riiriioured  that  the 
Boman  C-ithoUcH  were  in  open  rebellion;  thin  was 
an  inaidlouH,  infmnoua,  and  faUe  report,  calculated 
to  out  an  undeserved  reflection  on  a  body  of  men 
remarlublc  for  their  loyalty  to  t'u'ir  sovereign,  and 
their  known  attachment  to  the  constitution  ;  it  was 
an  illiberal  and  an  infamous  attack  on  a  people  dis- 
tinguished for  their  peaceable  demeanour,  nnd  was 
Intended  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  still  more 
infamous  bill 

*•  llowevt-r  f^rcat  my  knowledf^e  may  have  been 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  Human  Catholics  of  this  coun- 
tiy,  yet  1  must  confess  on  this  occasion  I  was  made 
a  du;>e  to  report ;  for  from  the  f^entlcman  who  had 
declared  the  county  of  Koscommon  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rehfllion,  I  couM  scarcely  believe  but  Govern- 
ment had  authority  for  sa>ing  so ;  I  confess,  there- 
fore, I  felt  fi.r  my  property,  and  it  was  natural  I 
should  make  every  pos:>ible  inquiry.  I  did  so,  and 
found  there  was  no  rebellion  in  the  country;  and 
also  found  the  trifling  disrurbancea,  which  had  been 
■o  exaggerated,  were  only  the  effects  of  some  whisky ' 
to  which  the  countrv  people  had  been  treated, 
and  which  every  gentleman  knows  operates  on  the 
tower  order  oi  (icoplc  as  dU  of  rhodium  docs  on  rats; 
and  wliat  was  very  extraordinary,  there  waa  not  a 
tofokaa  head  on  the  occasion.** 


I  petitioners,  but  should  not  again  he  to 
.  gentle  if  the  offence  were  repeated.  Tliit 
I  was  the  most  important  tall  passed  daring 
I  the  session.  It  was  the  origin  and  nudeos 
!  of  that  immense  standing  army  of  police 
.  and  constabulary  which  is  absolutelv  un- 
]  der  the  control  of  the  British  GuVv*m- 
>  ment,  and  has  since  proved  the  most  effi- 
;  cient  part  of  the  garrison  by  which  that 
Government  holds  military  occupation  of 
.  Ireland. 

j     Government  succeeded  during  the  ses- 
I  sion  in  all  the  measures  it  insisted  upon, 
i  so  that,  on  proroguing  Parliament  on  the 
I  Idth  of  May,  the  viceroy  was  able  gravely 
I  to  pay  them  the  usual  compliment  upon 
the  salutary  laws  enacted  in  that  se$:»ion, 
and  particularly  the  introduction  of  a 
!<y.<tem  of  police,  as  honourable  proofs  of 
their  wisdom,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
lie,  moreover,  assured  them  that  his  ma- 
jesty beheld  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  had  his  majesty's  ex- 
press commands  to  assure  them  of  the 
most  conlial  returns  of  his  royal  favour 
and  parental  affection. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit, 
that  at  this  period  (1787)  five  years  of 
nominal  independence  had  actually  re- 
duced Ireland  to  a  condition  of  more  help- 
less prostration  at  the  feet  of  England 
than  she  had  been  before ;  that  the  policy 
of  resuming  one  by  one  the  lil^rties 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  demand 
of  the  Volunteers  was  either  in  opera- 
tion or  in  preparation.  Under  Mr.  l*itt*« 
proposed  commercial  arrangements.  Free 
Trade  would  no  longer  exist.  The  repeal 
of  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  wouUl  very 
soon  matter  little,  when  Government 
would  have  a  standing  army  of  police  to 
overawe  the  *•  Lucasians  "  and  reformers 
of  Dublin,  and  which  was  certain  to  be 
established  also  in  the  provinces.  The 
power  of  the  Parliament  was  now  unlimit- 
t*d  as  to  originating  its  own  laws  ;  but  for 
tliis  very  reason  it  had  to  be  taken  pos- 
session of  in  advance  by  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  a  commanding  majority  for  the 
crown;  so  that  the  independent  Parlia- 
ment should  still  be,  as  described  by 
Swift,  always  firm  in  its  vocation,  for  the 
Court  against  the  Nation.  Indeed  the 
melancholy  necessity  of  keeping  in  pay  a 
majority  of  Parliament  is  deduced  by 
Lord  Clare  from  the  very  fact  of  that 
Parliament's  political  independence.  The 
Government  was  now,  he  said,  at  the 
mercy  of  that  Parliament,  and  therefore 
had  to  propitiate  it,  or  Government  could 
not  go  on.  His  argument  concludes  in 
favour  of  a  **  union  "  with  England  as  a 
cure  for  all  evils.    ^  Such  a  connection  ** 
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"(as  the  present),  said  he,  '48  formed  not  for 

matnol  strength  and   security,  but  for  r<TT  a -pti?!)  ^vttt 

mutual  debUitj.      It  is  a  connection  of  ^^^^  ^^^  ^JLIU. 

distinct   minds    and    distinct    interests,  j-g^ ^'^gS 

generating  national  discontent  and  jeal*  '       ' 

•ousy,  and  perpetuating  faction  and  mis-  ^^  ^^  „^^,„„  ^,  dUturbance..~Got  up  by 

gOTemment  m  the  mfenor  country.      Ihe  Government.— Act  against  megiA  comblnaUous.^ 

first  obvious  disadvantage  to  Ireland  is, that  Mr.  Graitan  on  Tithe*.— FaUure  of  his  efforts.— 

inevcrydeparUnentofthe.tateeveryother  |?.r'v!cry^5n"oX7«7tr°'c?;,^ 

consideration  must  yield  to  parliamentary  Mr.  Forbes  and  the  Pension  List.— Failure  of  his 
power;  let  the  misconduct  of  any  pub-  motion.— Triamph  of  corruption.— Troubles  in 
lie  officer  be  what  it  may,  if  he  is  sup-  Armagh  County -"Peep-of-Day  Boys."-"  De- 
ported by  a  powerful  piiliamentary  in-  fender..' -Insanity  of  the  King.-The  ttegency. 

tcrest,  he  is  too  strong  for  the  king's  y^^^^  ParUament  met,  according  to  the 


,.  -        ^     -  ^      ^  T>  -^  •       -11    1  r    f!!u'   last  adjournment  on  the  18th  of  January, 
hament  of  Great  Britain  will  defeat  the   ^-^^^   J^he    lord-lieutenant    particularly 


representative.    A  majority  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  will  defeat  the  ^ 

minister  of  the  day;  but  a  majority  of  ;ppi(edTo  th7m"7orThW' as'alstance 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  against  the  -^^^^  effectual  vindication  of  the  laws, 
kings  government,  goes  directly  to separ-  ^^^^  ^j^^  protection  of  society.  On  this 
ate  this  kingdom  from  the  British  Crown.  ^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^g  ^^  Co^olly  made 
If  it  continues,  separation  or  war  is  the  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ob8er^'ations  ;  dis- 
inevitable  issue;  and  therefore  It  18,  that  ^j^^.^,  j^j^^  charging  the  Govern- 
the  general  executive  of  the  empire,  as  far  ^ent  with  having  invented,  or  at  least 
jis  18  essential  to  retain  Irelaiid  as  a  mem-  .,  exaggerated,  the  rumours  of  dis- 
^^*;^^^i«  ^?"™P^^^ly*^  *^^.  '"crcyof  f^rbances  at  the  south  "to  intimidate 
the  Irish  Parliament;  and  it  is  vam  to  the  Protestants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to 
-expect,  so  long  as  man  contmues  to  be  a  ^^^^-^^  ^„  immediate  pretext  for  the  un- 
creuture  of  passion  and  interest  that  he  constitutional  police-bill  :"-and  "that 
will  nut  avail  himself  of  the  c^tical  and  ^^^  g^^^  ^^  /j,^^  ^^^U  y^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^g. 
difficult  situation,  m  vrhieh  the  execu-  turbance  induce<l  him  to  think  that  Go- 
tive  Government  of  this  kingdom  must  vemnient  had  a  hand  in  it."  This  involves 
«ver  remain,  under  its  present  constitu-  ^  ^,  .^^^  the  Government  so  atro- 
tion  to  demand  the  favours  or  the  Croicnnot  eiousandrevoltrng-calumniatingthefor- 
^s  the  reward  of  loyalty  and  service,  hut  as  ^^^^  ^^^  friendless  Catholics  of  Munster 
the  stipulated  price,  to  he  paxa  xn  advance,  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  alarm  of  threatened  insur- 
Jhr  the  disdiarye  oj  a  puhUc  duty.  Every  ^^^\.^^  ^„^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^jj 
unprincipled  and  noisy  adventurer,  who  ^^^^^  ^,-^^  ^  great  police  force,  that  it 
can  .'ichieve  llu-  means  of  putting  himself  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^^^  ^^  ^^y^^^^  -^  if  .^^  ji^ 
forward,  (eminences  his  political  career  ,,ot  know,  from  subsequent  events,  that 
on  an  avoue.l  specHilation  of  profit  and  tj^jy  kind  of  procedure  is  familiar  to  the 
loss  :  and  if  he  fail  to  negotiate  his  politi-  j^^.^^.^^^^  Government  in  Ireland,  and  forms 
cal  job,  will  endeavour  to  cxlor  i  by  ^^^  ^^  .^^  ^^^.^^  agencies.  There  were 
fax:tion  and  sedition  and  with  unblushing  ^^^^^^.^j  statements  and  counter  state- 
effrontery  to  fasten  Ins  own  corruption  on  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^.  existence  and  extent  of 
the  kings  ministers.-Lnglish  inllucnce  these  alleged  riots.  Mr.  Curran  who  then, 
IS  the  inexhaustible  theme  for  ])oi)ular  ^^^j  ^^^^„^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  t,^^ 
irritation  and  distrust  of  every  factious  ^^^^^^^^^  j^.^j .  ,,  j^  j^  ^|  ,^^„,j  ^^kt 
and  discontenteil  man,  who  fails  m  the  f,^^  wretches  whom  woful  and  long  ex- 
struggle  to  make  himself  the  necessary  -^^.^^^.^  ,,,^,  taught  to  doubt,  and  with 
instrument  of  it.  Am  1  then  jn.stiheil  in  \^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  attention  ami  relief 
stating  that  our  present  connection  with  {^^  ^^^^  lecrislature,  wretches  that  have  the 
Great  Britain  is  in  its  nature  formed  for  ^^^^^^^^^  difficulty  to  keep  life  and  soul  to- 
niiiiual  debility  ;  that  it  must  continue  to  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^'^  „,yg^  inevitably  perish  if 
jrenerate  national  discontent  and  jealousy,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  assistance  were  not  stretched 
and  perpetuate  faction  and  misgovern-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^pp^^^r  in  tumult? 
jii.nt  in  Ireland  f  ^^^^  gjr  j^  jg  ^^j       Unbound  to  the  sove- 

.  .^, .   ,                  ,  ,      ,,.,.»,•     1      ♦  reign  by  any  proof  of    his  affection,  un- 

•  Thi^  famous  speech  I«  onlv  citocl  in  tins  placp  to,'^,;'^*'*^  ^v**              r       — 

irtiow  hou-  V,  ry  co<*ilv  a  Lo:(i'Ch.inccH.u-  of  ir.iai.,!  bound  to  Government  by  instance  of  any 

<x>iiiii  cxpi.tin  and  nvow  tijetxiMcucf,  the  necessity,  its  protection,  unbouml  to  the  country, 

and  th.- whole  mechanism  of  the  corrupt  mana^'e-  ^jp  tO  the   soil,  by  being   destitute  of  any 

inent  tA  the  Irlj»h  I'urhainenl,    As  an  ar;,Miment  for  "^ 

A  uni«ui.  his  f>pcecU  may  have  its  value,  but  it  ii  unionists:  those  who  lhon;rht  that  Ireland  should 

inu'h  Ik  tifr  as  an  arcruifient  for  total  separation,  rule  herself,  and  that  if  all  her  people  formed  ono 

Th.  !»c  wIk»  thoupht  wi.h  his  lordship  tliat  England  united  nation  she  could  bolli  jroveni  *nd  protect 
isiMii  some  fivic  rule  over  Irelajjd  naturally  >»(»camt  '  licrself,  became  still  more  logically  uniUd  Iriihincn, 
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pn>pcrty  in  it,  'tia  no  wonder  that  the 
peanantry  should  be  ripe  for  rebellion  ana 
revolt :  so  far  from  matter  of  surprise,  it 
mui^t  naturally  have  l)eeii  expected. 

*'The  supineness  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  low  state  of  the  commission.**  of  the 
peace  throu^rhout  the  kin;rdom.  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  county  of  Cork,  should  be 
rectified.  A  system  of  vile  jobbinj;  was 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  that  country  : 
it  extended  even  to  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  •  how  else  could  the  report  of  the 
four  and  twenty  commissions  of  the 
Jnace.  sent  down  to  the  county  of  Clare 
in  one  post  be  accounted  for?  Even  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  was  notoriously  in 
the  hands  of  government  ;  and  through 
jobbing,  sheriffs  themselves  ctmld  not  be 
trusred  :  twj  sheriffs  ran  away  last  year 
with  executions  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
late  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin 
had  absconded.** 

There  were  indeed  local  disturlxances, 
as  in  the  first  days  of  Whiteboyism,  pro- 
voked solely  by  the  tithe-devouring  cler- 
gymen and  by  the  intolerable  oppressions 
of  the  hmdlonis  ;  but  in  no  way  partaking 
of  an  insurrectionary  organization,  nor 
directed  to  revolutionary  ends.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  then  attorney-general,  told  Par- 
liament some  ]n:Lrvellous  tales.  lie  blamed 
the  landlonis  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
disturbances ;  and  said  *'  he  knew  that, 
the  unhappy  tenantry  were  ground  to 
powder  by  relentless  landlords.  He  knew 
that,  far  from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy 
their  just  dues,  they  had  not  fooil  or 
raiment  for  themselves ;  the  landlord 
gra-^iH-'d  the  whole,  and  sorry  was  he  to 
add,  that  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
extortion,  some  landlords  had  tKi>n  so  l)a:<e 
as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  distre  -es  of  the  tenantrv,  but  that 
they  might  add  the  clergy's  share  to  the 
cruel  rack  rents  already  paid.  It  would 
require  the  utmost  ability  of  Parliament 
to  come  to  the  root  of  those  evils."  He 
closed  by  moving  a  resolution — '•  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  some 
further  provisions  by  statute  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  prevent  tumultuous 
risings  and  assemblies,  and  for  the  more 
ailequate  and  effectual  punishment  of 
per>ons  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and  illegal 
comliination,  and  of  administering  and 
taking  unlawful  oaths." 

A  bill  for  those  purposes  was  soon  after 
brought  in  by  Fitzgibbon  and  after  sharp 
debates,  and  a  ngorous  opposition  by  Mr. 
Cjiiolly  and  others,  was  reatl  a  second 
t:mo,  committed  by  a  very  large  majority, 
and  f)as<ed. 

Mr.  Grattan  who,  while  he  desired  to 


see  the  laws  enforced,  yet  wa«  very  seDsi* 
ble  of  the  unendurable  oppression  prac- 
tised on  the  peasantry,  brought  up  on 
the  13th  of  March,  the  whole  subject  of 
tithes,  which  he  considered  a  disgrace 
to  the  Protestant  Church,  as  well  as  a 
grievious  burden  to  the  Catholic  people. 
He  moved  the  following  resolution:  "That 
if  it  appear,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  that  pub- 
lic tranquillity  has  been  restored  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  have  lately 
been  disturbed,  and  due  obedience  paid  to 
the  laws,  this  House  wUI  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  tithes,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  some  plan  for  the  hon- 
ourable supiwrt  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
ease  of  the  iMJople." 

Mr.  Secretary  Orde  differed  from  ^Ir. 
Grattan.  and  insisted,  that  in  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country  it  was  im- 
possible in  any  degree  to  hold  out  an 
exi>ectation,  that  the  House  would  even 
enter  upon  the  subject.  Hereupon  an>se 
a  wanu  debate ;  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing honourable  members  to  affirm  that 
the  establisheil  Church  was  no  burden  on 
the  peoi)le,  and  that  rectors  and  vicar* 
rather  saved  money  to  a  Catholic  parish 
than  otherwise.  It  may  oe  conceived  how 
Grattan's  gall  rose  when  he  heard  such 
arguments  as  these.  '  It  has  been  said," 
he  exclaimed,  ••  that  the  exoneration  of 
I)otatoes  from  tithe  wonhl  be  of  no  adv.-m- 
tage  to  the  i)oor.  Where  had  gentlemen 
learned  that  doctrine?  Certainly  not  in 
the  rei)ort  of  Loni  Carhampton.  Or 
would  thev  sav.  that  taking  sixteen  slul- 
lings  an  acre  off  j>otatoes  is  no  benefit  to 
the  miserable  man  who  dci>ends  on  them 
as  his  only  food  ?  " 

Mr.  Grattan  persisted  with  the  mi)ti«>n 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any 
just  cause  of  complaint  existed  among  the 
p<.H)ple  of  Munster,  or  of  Kilkenny  or 
Carlow  on  account  of  tithe,  or  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe.  His  sjjeech  upon  this  occa- 
sion is  consitlered  as  one  of  his  master- 
I)ieces,  both  of  reason  and  eloquence.  It 
produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  country; 
none  whatever  upon  the  House.  Only 
forty-nine  voted  for  Grattan's  motion ; 
but  121  gave  their  voice  against  all  in- 
quiry. The  poor  peasantry  were  left  at 
the  mercy,  as  before,  of  the  tithe-priests 
au'l  proctors,  and  of  the  grinding  laml- 
lt>nls ;  and  so  remain,  without  improve- 
ment to  this  day.  They  felt  that  there 
wjis  no  Parliament  for  them,  no  law.  no 
protection,  no  sympathy ;  and  we  cannot 
but  agree  with  Mr.  Curran  that  the  only 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  did  not 
occasionally  set  fire  to  a  parson's  stack- 
yard, or  that  they  did  not  cut  off  a  tithe- 
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proctor*:!  ears  when  they  met  liim  in  a .  supporting  an  administration  whose  in- 


convenient place. 
The  Duke  of  Rutland  died  in  October. 


tended  measures  were  made  a  secret  •  he 
therefore  purchased  a  seat   in  a  vacant 


1787 — died,  it  is  said,  in  consequenirc  of  borough,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Longficld 
his  excesses  and  debauchery.    He  was  a  for  any  ])erson  whose  principles  were  at 


good-natured  and  jovial  nobleman,  and 
more  than  sustained  the  hospiiable  charac- 
ter of  Dublin  Castle.  As  for  public 
business,  he  committed  all  that  to  the 
management  of  those  around  him,  exi>e- 
rienced  intriguers  who  knew  better  than 
he  how  **  to  do  the  king's  business."  And 
as  there  was  but  one  machinery  known 
which  was  capable  of  making  public  busi- 
ness move  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  viceroy's 
advisers  felt  it  their  duty  to  be  liberal  at 
the  nati(m*8  expense,  the  cost  of  Oovcrn- 
ment  rapidly  increasotl  during  his  vice- 
royalty.  In  the  very  year  of  his  death, 
for  example,  the  pension  list  was  increase  1 
by  additional  grants  to  the  amount  of 
XSTiJO  over  what  it  had  been  the  year  be- 
fore.    The   Duke  of   liuthmd   was   su(r- 


his  command.  Thus  did  Mr.  Curran 
retain  his  seat  and  parliamentary  inde- 
pendence ;  and  Mr.  Lon^fidd  was  enabled 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  minis- 
ter, for  his  own  and  his  dci>endant*s  votes 
in  Parliament. 

Early  in  this  first  session,  Mr.  Forbes 
made  another  effort  against  the  (KMision 
list,  which  had  become  his  special  subject, 
lie  had  been  taunted  on  a  former  occasion 
with  making  his  attacks  too  general,  in- 
stead of  denouncing  particular  examples  ; 
and  a  8iH)rting  member  of  the  Castle 
party  had  assured  him  that  the  man 
••  wlio  fires  at  a  whole  covey  <Ioes  not  hit 
a  feather."  He  now  desired  that  a  list  of 
the  pensions  granted  since  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  might  l)e  read.   He  then  ob- 


ceeilcil  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  jected  to  a  pension  of  £1000,  to  James 
who  met  the  Parliament  for  the  first  time  j  Brown,  Kscj.,  late  prime  sergeant,  on  the 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1788.  In  the  ad- 1  principle  only  of  its  l)eing  granted  to  a 
dress  of  the  Commons  in  re])ly  to  his  ;  meinlMT  of  the  House  during  pleasure, 
spc-ech,  Mr.  Parst>ns  objected  to  one  clause    He  remarke<l,  that  by  the  English  act  for 


which  g.ivc  unqualified  approbation  to  the 
public  ct)urse  of  the  late  viceroy,  ami 
seemed  therefore  to  bind  the  House  to 
pur^ue  the  t?aine  measures.  He  remarked 
on  the  largely  increased  expenses  and  the 
enormous  pension  list,  and  remarked  tliat 
neither  in  the  si»eech  from  the  throne  nor 
in  the  address  was  the  word  evonomy  to  bi^ 
found.  He  moved  an  anien<Inient,  but  of 
course  it  was  negatived  without  a  divi 


further  securing  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  provided,  that  after  the 
accession  of  the  jiresent  family  to  the 
throne,  no  pensioner  during  pleasure 
should  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  people  of  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  participate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  in  all  the  benefits  and  pri- 
viji'gi's  of  that  act.  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
lie  moved  "  that  this  pension  was  a  mis- 


sion. It  may  be  said  in  general  of  the !  ai)plication  of  tlie  revenue."  He  also  cm 
adniinis:ration  of  the  Maniuis  of  Buck- .  tlie  same  day  mentioned  the  pens«i(m  of 
inghiwn.  that  it  was  conducted  on  the  1^010  to  Tliomas  Higinbotljam  for  life, 
same  principle  (or  negation  of  priiicij)Ii)  adding  tliat  he  wa«i  astoni>heil  that  so 
and  I'V  the  same  unj)rincii)led  mm  a-;  th.ii  large  a  j)«inion  of  the  public  money  should 
of  ilie  Duke  of  Kuthiiid.  It  ^^as  ihoii-lii  he  tlispo.-cd  of  witliout  the  knowledge  or 
advi>able  to  punlia.se  a  few  patriots.  i)rivity  of  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqiuT; 
What  communiLations  the  marquis  mule  and  that  for  such  a  transaction  all  the 
to  his  converts  camiot  now  he  .stated  with  I  servants  nf  the  crown  should  deny  any 
commercial  exactitude,  but  lu'  certainly  responsibility;  he  then  objected  to  a  pen- 
inaugurated  his  term  of  ollice  by  pi-r>ua(l-  j  sioii  of  £V1(){)  per  ammin  to  Robert  Ash- 
ing to  f-ilence  S'me  noi«»y  nii-mlicrs  of  the  wooil  for  tlie  life  of  his  son,  and  also  two 
opj)o>ition.  On  this  occasion  it  is  airree-  other  ])en>ions  of  £:>0  )  each,  and  one  of 
able  to  record  an  honourable  trait  of  one  j  i^i'OU  to  the  same  i>erson.  for  lives  of  his 
of  tho-e  patriots  whose  memory  is  dearly  I  other  chihiren.     He  stated  that  a  pension 


cherislievl  in  Ireland,  John  Philpot  Cur- 
ran. Am«mgst  otlier  pm-elytes  tliat  went 
o^er  to  the  new  viceroy  ua.->  Mr,  Long- 
field,  who  hail  consi  Icrabie  j>arliameni- 
arv  interest  :  he  and  the  friends  he 
introluced  had  uniformly  o]»])o>ed  tin* 
late  admini>tration  ;   am  )ii'j:st  ilu-se  was 


of  X'l'Ono  per  annum  had  been  grante«l  in 
the  vcar  17.').'),  for  the  life  of  Frederick 
Uohinson  ;  that  the  family  of  Robinsfni 
ha«l  lately  sobl  that  pension  to  Mr.  A*«h- 
worth.  an  1  had  inlluence  with  (iovermnent 
>iilhciciit  to  prevail  on  the  minister  to 
clian.;e  the  life  in  the  grant,  and  to  insert 


Mr.  Curran,   who  having   heen    hrought  the  lives  of   the  young  children  of  Mr. 

into  i*arliament    by  Mr.  Loiiirfielil,  could  Ashworth  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robinson  ; 

not  l>end  his  principles  to  the  pl.ancy  of  that  this  management  Mas  now  become  a 

his  friend,  or  take  a  subordinate  pari  in  frequent  practice;   and  that  thereby  a 
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grant  of  a  pension  for  life  operated  as  a 
lease  for  lives  with  a  covenant  of  per- 
petual renewal. 

He  then  moved  that  the  above  pension 
"was  an  improvident  disposition  of  the 
revenue."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  all  Mr.  Forbes*  motions  were  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, can  better  illustrate  the  shameless 
character  of  the  universal  venality  than 
the  timid  objection  made  by  a  ministerial 
member  against  the  necessity  of  doubling 
pensions  to  members  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  though  he  declared  his 
unqualified  devotion  to  that  administra- 
tion, yet  remarked,  thit  doubling  the 
pensions  of  members  might  be  avoided, 
**  for,"  said  ho,  "  suppose  it  appears  that 
XiOO  a  year  are  annexed  to  the  name  of  a 
member  of  this  House,  and  that  no  par- 
ticular cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
grant,  may  it  not  be  conje<:tured  that  it 
was  made  for  his  service  in  that  House, 
and  if  so,  an  additional  pension  is  unne- 
cessary, for  he  that  has  X400  a  year  for 
his  vote  will  not  refuse  voting  though 
he  were  to  be  refused  JC400  a  year  more.*' 
— (Par.  Debates,  vol.  viii.)  In  truth  it 
would  \Hi  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  re- 
cord these  many  unavailing  efforts  of  the 
Patriot»  to  restrain  the  progress  of  public 
corruption,  but  that  the  revelations  made 
on  such  occasions  exhibit  the  whole  ma- 
chinery by  which  Irish  government  was 
carried  on,  or  could  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  single  week:  and  show  that  the 
British  rule  in  that  country  consisted 
aimply  in  making  the  Irish  people  pay 
large  salaries  to  certain  men  for  repre- 
senting and  betraying  them. 

It  is  just,  however,  to  the  honest  Irish- 
men in  that  corrupt  assembly  to  signalize 
and  remember  their  useless  but  heroic 
efforts  against  the  deluge  of  corruption. 

The  most  violent  attack  upon  the  minis- 
ter, during  this  session  of  Parliament,  was 
made  on  the  ^Oth  of  February,  when  Mr. 
Forbes  moved  his  address  to  the  crown,  in 
order  at  least  to  leave  to  posterity  on  the 
face  of  their  journals  the  grievances  under 
which  the  people  lal>oured  in  the  year 
1788.  He  preface<l  his  motion  by  a  very 
interesting  speech,  founded  on  facts,  to 
be  collected  from  the  journals  of  the 
House,  or  from  authentic  documents  then 
lying  on  the  table.  He  travelled  over 
much  of  his  former  arguments  against 
the  prodigality  of  the  late  administration, 
which  hail  increased  the  i)ension  list  by 
£2G,000.  He  took  that  opportunity  of 
giving  notice,  that  he  meant  next  session 
to  offer  a  bill  to  that  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  responsibility  in  the 
ministers  of  Ireland  for  the  application  of 


the  revenue  of  that  kingdom.  The  only 
authority  under  which  the  vice- treasurer 
then  paid  any  money  was  a  king's  letter, 
countersigned  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  English  treasury.  He  adverted  with 
marked  censure  to  the  addition  of  £2000 
to  the  salary  of  the  secretary  in  the  late 
administration,  and  to  the  large  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  embellishment 
of  his  house  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  to 
the  present  intent  of  granting  a  pension 
of  £2000  to  that  very  secretary  for  life, 
which  was  establishing  a  most  mischievous 
precedent  for  such  grants  to  every  future 
secretary.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  os- 
tensible minister  avail  himself  of  the  same 
argument  which  his  predecessors  had  suc- 
cessfully used  for  the  last  ten  years  in 
resisting  every  attack  upon  the  pension 
list.  He  then  enlarged  upon  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  administration,  and  sup- 
ported his  thesis  by  the  following  histori- 
cal illustrations:  — 

From  the  year  1773  to  1776,  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  that  day  had 
cost  this  nation  £100,000  in  new  taxes, 
and  £440,000  raised  by  life  annuities.  In 
1778,  confidence  in  the  administration 
cost  £300,000  in  life  annuities ;  a  sum 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  and 
which  produced,  on  an  alarm  of  invasion, 
one  troop  of  horse  and  half  a  company 
of  invalids.  In  1779,  the  then  secretary, 
for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  measure 
for  relief  against  the  abuses  of  the 
pension  list,  read  in  this  House  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  England,  expressive  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  then  English  ministry, 
not  to  increase  the  pension  list ;  confi- 
dence was  placed  in  the  administration  of 
the  day,  and  it  cost  the  country  £13.000 
in  new  pensions,  granted  by  the  same 
secretary.  In  April,  1782,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  principal  of  the  now  administration, 
confidence,  in  the  first  instance,  was  nei- 
ther asked  nor  granted  ;  certain  measures 
were  proposed  by  the  Commons  and  the 
people,  they  were  grante<l,  and  the  coun- 
try was  emancipate<l.  In  1785,  confidence 
in  the  administration  of  that  day,  cost 
Ireland  £140,000  new  taxes  to  equalise 
the  income  and  expenditure;  but  the 
grant  produced  £180,000  excess  of  ex- 
penses. The  same  confidence  cost  £20.000 
per  annum  for  a  police  establishment, 
which  it  had  been  proved  at  their  bar 
contributed  to  the  violation,  instead  of 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

The  same  confidence,  he  said,  cost  this 
nation  last  year  £100,000,  charged  for 
buildings  and  gardens  in   the    Phoenix 
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Park :  in  fine,  ihey  might  place  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
4UXM>unt  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  day.  He  then  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  setting  forth  the 
•entire  abase  of  the  pension  system :  that, 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1788,  the  list  of 
pensions  had  increased  to  ^9G  289  per 
4Uinam,  exclusive  of  military  pemioM,  and 
<karffe*  vnder  the  head  of  incidents  on  the 
civil  establishment,  and  additional  salaries 
to  sinecure  officers— both  of  which  were 
substantially  pensions ;  and  that  this 
maile  an  amount  much  greater  than  the 
pension  list  of  England.  It  wns  in  vain  : 
the  bribed  majority  listened  to  Mr.  Forbes 
with  a  complacent  smile ;  and  again  his 
motion  fell  without  a  division. 

After  another  attempt  of  Mr.  Grattan 
to  get  a  committee  on  tithes,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  unexpectedly  on  the  14th 
of  April,  to  the  surprise  and  irritation  of 
the  people.      The  natural  quickness  of 
their  sensations  was  accelerated  by  dis- 
appointment, when  they  found,  that  all 
that  was  done  relative    to    tithes   was, 
to   provide    for    the   clergy   what   some 
of   them  had   lost   by  retention   of   the 
tithes  in  the  two   preceding  years,  and 
to   secure   to  them  for  ever  a  tithe  of 
hemp  of  5s.  per  acre.   The  failure  in  every 
popular  attempt  of  the  Patriots  went  but 
•a  little  way  to  soothe  the  ruffled  minds  of 
the  distressed  peasantry  in  the  provinces, 
or  of  the  middling  and  higher  orders  in 
the  metropolis  and  larger  towns.    Not- 
withst.anding  the  increase  of  peace  oflSccrs 
under  the  police  bill,  it  was  sarcastically 
observed  that  his  excellency  had  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  deeply  at 
heart,  for  that,  upon  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  interruption,  he  was  sure  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  military. 

The  attention  of  the  public  began  at 
this  moment  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
futile  parliamentary  contests  to  scenes 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  northern 
<X)unty  of  Armagh.  The  Catholics,  once 
almost  extirpated  from  that  and  some 
neighbouring  counties,  had  again  in- 
<;rease<l  and  multiplied  there.  This  ha<l 
been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
large  emigration  of  Protestants  to  Ame- 
rica, leaving  extensive  regions  nearly  dis- 
peopled. Many  Catholics  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  had  been  starving  on  the  bare 
mountains  of  Connaught  and  Donnegal, 
be^ran  to  venture  back  to  the  pleasant  val- 
leys where  their  fathers  had  dwelt,  and 
offere^l  to  become  tenants  to  deserted 
farms.  Landlords  accepted  these  tenants 
for  want  of  Protestants,  and  they  were 
followed  by  others.  Protestant  farmers 
were  thus  exposed  to  competition,  to  the 


manifest  injury  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  much  ill-feeling  and  some  violent  col- 
lisions had  been  the  consequence.     At 
length,  in  1784,  the  Protestants  formed 
themselves   in  Armagh  County  into    a 
secret  association,  calling  itself  *'  Peep-of- 
Day  Boys,"  in  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
repairing  at  that  hour  to  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics,  dragging  them  out  of  bed,  and 
otherwise  maltreating  them.    Even  the 
furious  Protestant  partisan.  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  gives  this  account  of  the  ban- 
ditti   in  question: — *'They   visited    the 
houses  of  their  antagonists  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning  to  search  for  arms, 
and  it  is  most  certain  that  in  doing  so 
they  often  committed  the  m(»st  wanton 
outrages,    insulting    their    persons    and 
breaking    their    furniture,"    etc.        Of 
course    human    nature    could    not    en- 
dure this  treatment,  and   the  Catholics 
of   Armagh    formed   a    counter-associa- 
tion, which  they  called  by  a  name  quite 
as  descriptive  as  the  other,  *'  The  Defend- 
ers."   Many  encounters  soon  took  place, 
and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers; 
but  as  the  Catholics  were  then  greatly  a 
minority  of  the  population  of  the  county, 
were  very  poor,  an<l  could  scarcely  pro- 
cure any  arms,  which,  besides,  it  was 
against  the  law  for  them  to  possess,  it  is 
not  wonderful  if    the  advantage  rested 
generally,  though  not  always,  with  the 
Protestant  aggressors. 

Either  for  the  purpose  or  under  the 
pretence  of  checking  the  spirit  of  turbu- 
lence and  outrage,  in  the  year  recourse 
again  was  had  to  the  raising  of  some  Vo- 
lunteer corps,  by  May  of  strengthening,  as 
it  was  said,  the  arm  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  these  Volunteer  corps,  into  which 
they  refused  to  admit  any  Catholic, 
should  not  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  De- 
fenders than  to  the  reep-of-Daj'  Boys ; 
for  although  they  should  not  have  shown 
favour  or  affection  to  any  description  of 
men  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity, 
yet  it  was  the  first  part  of  their  duty  to 
disarm  the  Defenders  (being  Papists), 
and  in  their  arms  bail  they  for  some  time 
found  their  only  safety  and  defence 
against  their  antagonists.  Some  occa- 
sional contiicts  happened  lx)th  between 
the  Defenders  and  Peep-of-Day  Bo.ys, 
and  between  the  Defenders  and  the  Vo- 
lunteers. As  a  corps  of  Volunteers,  in 
going  to  church  at  Armagh,  passed  by  a 
Catholic  chapel,  a  quarrel  arose  with 
some  of  the  congregation,  and  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  Volunteers.  After  service, 
instead  of  avoiding  the  repetition  of  in- 
sult by  taking  another  route,  the  Volun- 
teers procured  arms,  returned  to  the  spot, 
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and  a  conflict  ensued  in  which  they  killed 
some  uf  the  Catholic  congregation.  In 
consequence  of  these  rencounters,  and  the 
Defenders  procuring  and  retaining  what 
firearms  they  could,  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  governor  of  the  county,  and  the 
grantl  jury,  published  a  manifesto  against 
all  Papists  who  should  assemble  in  arms, 
and  also  against  any  person  who  should 
attempt  to  disarm  them  without  legal 
authority.  In  addition  to  these  efforts, 
some  of  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  sought 
also  to  disarm  their  antagonists  by 
means  of  the  law;  they  accordingly 
indicted  some  of  the  Defenders  at  the 
summer  assizes  of  1788  ;  but  Baron 
Hamilton  quashed  the  indictments,  and 
disminsed  both  parties  with  an  impressive 
exhortation  to  live  in  jwace  and  brotherly 
loTC.  The  Defenders  about  this  time 
were  charged  with  oiHJnly  sending  chal- 
lenjies  both  to  the  Peep-of-Day  Boys  and 
the  Volunteers  to  meet  them  in  the  field  ; 
the  fact  was,  that  the  Defenders  certainly 
did  look  upon  them  both  as  one  common 
enemy  combined  to  defeat  and  oppress 
them :  whilst,  therefore,  this  open  hosti- 
lity between  the  two  parties  subsisted  and 
rankled  under  the  daily  festering  sore  of 
%eligioua  acrimony,  the  Defenders,  who 
icnew  themselves  armed  against  law, 
though  in  self-defence  against  the  Peep- 
of-Day  Boys,  became  the  more  anxious  to 
bring  their  antagonists  to  an  open  trial  of 
strength,  rather  than  remain  victims  to 
the  repeated  outrages  of  their  domiciliary 
visits,  or  other  attempts  to  disarm  them. 
Thus  a  private  squabble  between  peasants 
gradually  swelleil  into  a  village  brawl, 
and  ended  in  the  religious  war  of  a  whole 
district. 

These  Protestant  Peep-of-Day  Boys 
were  called  also  "  Protestant  Boys,"  and 
in  some  districts  **  "Wreckers."  The  asso- 
ciation of  these  plundering  banditti  after- 
wards developed  itself  into  the  too-famous 
organisation  of  "Orangemen,"  which  in 
our  own  day  has  counted  among  its  ac- 
complices an  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria,  has 
made  riots  in  Canada,  and  has  wrecked 
Catholic  chnrchcs  and  burned  convents  in 
the  United  States. 

King  Gei)rge  the  Third,  who  never  had 
much  mind,  this  year  lost  the  little  he 
had,  and  was  pronounced  insane  by  the 
court  physicians.  Then  at  once  arose  the 
question  of  the  regency.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age ; 
and  was  associated  politically  and  socially 
with  Whigs  ;  an  association  by  no  means 
cretli  table  to  them.  But  though  not  cre- 
ditable, it  might  be  useful  to  liis  friends, 
if  he  were  now  to  he  recognised  regent, 
with  full  powers  of  royalty.   On  the  other 


hand.  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Tories  saw  con- 
stitutional objections.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  an  examination 
of  constitutional  precedents,  inasmuch  as 
the  minister  knew  there  were  no  precc 
dents  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  contended 
that  the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full 
age,  could  and  ought  to  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  royalty  by  his  own  inherent 
right :  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  during  the 
sovereign's  natural  life,  the  heir  apparent 
was  no  more  entitled  to  the  regency  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
it  was  '*  little  less  than  treason  "  to  afilrm 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Burke  supported  the 
Whig  view  of  the  subject ;  that  is.  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  prince  to  regency 
with  full  powers.  The  administration, 
however,  was  quite  sure  of  a  majority  in 
both  Houses  ;  and  this  availed  more  than 
all  the  constitutional  arguments  in  tlie 
world. 

The  whole  question  coidd  have  but 
little  interest  for  the  Irish  nation ;  lie- 
cause  whoever  should  be  king  or  regent  ia 
England,  the  course  of  British  govern- 
ment in  this  country  would  have  con- 
tinued precisely  the  same,  so  far  as  any 
real  interest  of  the  people  was  concerned ; 
but  there  were,  unhappily,  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  Ireland  also ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  ever  since,  the  Irish  parties  at- 
tached themselves  to  their  resjKJctive 
party  connections  in  England.  Jt  was 
known  also  that  the  powei^ul  interests  of 
the  houses  of  Leinster,  Shannon,  and 
Tyrone,  the  Fitzgeralds,  Boyles,  and 
Beresfords  were  Wliigs ;  being,  not  unna- 
turally, attached  to  the  party  which  had 
supported  in  England  the  claim  of  Ireland 
to  legislative  independence.  Some  states- 
men, therefore,  very  soon  saw  the  proba- 
bility of  a  collision  between  the  two  Par- 
liaments upon  the  regency.  Indiscreet 
anticipations  of  such  a  difference  had  al- 
ready been  expressed  in  deb:ite.  Lord 
Loughborough,  for  example,  who  tooktthe- 
lea<l  of  opposition  in  the  Peers,  amongst 
other  arguments  in  sup]>ort  of  the  prince's 
inherent  right,  strongly  urgeil  the  incon- 
veniency  and  mischief  which  might  arise 
from  the  contrary  doctrine,  when  it 
should  come  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Ireland.  Was  it 
remembered,  said  his  lordship,  that  a 
neighlxmring  kingdom  stoml  connectcl 
with  us,  and  acknowledged  allegi:jnce  to 
the  British  crown.  If  once  the  rule  of 
regular  successidu  were  departed  fn)m 
by  the  two  liouses,  how  were  they 
sure  that  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
would  acknowledge  the  regent  whom 
the  two  Houses  would  take  upon  them- 
selves to   elect.     The   probability  was. 
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thftt  the  neighbouring  kingdom  would 
depart,  in  consequence  of  our  departure, 
from  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession, 
and  choose  a  regent  of  their  own,  which 
must  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  em- 
barrasbment. 

But  in  answer  to  this  part  of  Lord 
Loughborough's  speech.  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  lamented  that  any  remarks 
should  have  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  respecting  Lreland,  because 
he  considered  them  as  not  unlikely.  Spar- 
gere  voces  in  vuJgum  mnbiguas  I  Such  vague 
and  loose  suggestions  could  answer  no 
useful  purpose,  but  might  produce  very 
mischievous  consequences,  lie  declared 
that  he  had  every  reliance  on  the  known 
loyalty,  good  sense,  and  affection  of  that 
country,  and  felt  no  anxiety  on  the  dan- 
ger of  Ireland's  acting  improperly. 

In  fact,  after  long  and  violent  debates 
in  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  Mr. 
Pitt's  measure  of  a  limited  regency  was 
carried  in  England.  The  limitations  were 
indeed  very  great,  as  the  regent's  power 
was  not  to  extend  to  **  the  granting  of  any 
office  in  reversion,  or  to  granting  for  any 
other  term  than  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure^ any  pension  or  any  office  whatever, 
except  suc'ii  as  must  by  law  be  granted  for 
life,  or  during  good  behaviour,  nor  to  the 
granting  of  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the 
peerage."  While  the  debates  in  England 
were  pending,  peremptory  instructions 
were  received  by  the  viceroy,  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, to  procure  (with  '*  unlimited  dis- 
cretion "  as  to  the  means)*  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  a  formal  recognition,  that 
whomsoever  Great  Britain  should  ap- 
I><)int  as  regent,  should,  ipso  facto,  be  rc- 
ceivetl  in  Ireland  with  all  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  imposed  upon  the  re(;ent 
in  Great  Britain,  with  peremptory  orders 
to  convene  the  Parliament  the  instant  his 
excellency  could  answer  for  a  majority 
for  carrying  such  recognition.  Unusual 
exertions  to  gain  over  the  members  to 
that  point  were  used  by  all  tlie  means 
whicli  the  Castle  influence,  aided  at  tliat 
time  by  the  British  treasury,  could  com- 
mand. Threats  also  were  circulateii,  and 
generally  credited  (not  rashly,  as  experi- 
ence afterwards  proved)  that  whoever, 
lH)sse.ssing  place  or  pension,  should  vote 
against  the  minister,  would  forfeit  or  be 
de|)rive«l.  Yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  canvass  of  the  Castle  would  fail  of 
success  on  this  important  and  perilous 
occasion.    The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

•  ThU  statement  conceminicr  "  unlimited  dis- 
cretion ■'  iti  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Plowden, 
a  VI- ry  careful  and  coriscieutious  inquirer.  BeHidcx, 
if  tliv  tact  iiHd  never  been  alTirmed,  it  would  be  in 
iiM:if  luo  probable  to  admit  of  much  doubt. 


had  grown  extremely  unpopular  amongst 
the  leaders  of  Irish  politics,  and  it  was 
universally  believed  that  his  government 
was  going  to  be  of  very  short  duration. 
In  short,  it  was  previously  known  that 
Government  would  be  left  in  a  minority 
on  the  question ;  they  therefore  deferred 
the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  and  con- 
vened the  Parliament  only  on  the  5th  of 
February,  after  the  whole  plan  had  been 
settled  and  submitted  to  by  the  prince  in 
England.    On  an  emergency  so  pressing, 
the  lord-lieutenant,  who  at  no  time  had 
been  popular,  now  found  himself  impor- 
tuned and  hiirassed  beyond  bearing;  the 
death  of  Sir  William   Montgomery  and 
Lord  Clifden,  who  held  lucrative  places 
under  Government,  brought  upon  him  a 
greedy  swarm  of  applicants,  wIkj  imposed 
their  extortionate  demands  \*ith  an  arro- 
gance in  proportion  to   the  value  now 
known  to  be  set  upon  a  single  vote  at  tho 
Castle.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this 
lord-lieutenant,  with  all  his  *' unlimited 
discretion,"  had  not  places  and  pensions 
and  money  sufficient  to  insure  tiie  needful 
majorities.    If  the   Castle  majority  de- 
serted the  viceroy,  then  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count or  any  fault  on  his  part,  but  rather 
on  account  of  liis  one  virtue,  which  they 
could  never  forgive— economy  of  the  pub- 
lic money.    In  a  debate  which  arose  in 
the  House  while  this  regency  question 
was  still  awaiting  decision,  and  in  which 
the  administration    of    the   Marquis   of 
Buckingham  was  made   tho  subject  of 
severe  comment,  Mr.  Corry  admitted  a 
large  increase  of  salary  in  his  appoint- 
ment (surveyor  of    the   ordnance),    but 
could  at  the  same  time  show  some  savinirs 
to   the  public  in   his  department  which 
would  fully  justify  whatever  alteraticm 
had    been    made :    the   intention   of    the 
alteration  was  to  place  the  manaj;enient 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  mi«;lii  be  sup- 
1K)SC(1  alx)ve  the  little  arts  of  iihindor  and 
peculation,  which  had  before   dis^rraced 
the  department,  much  to  the  public  loss. 
lie  had  ever  opposed   the   extension   of 
penHJons.  and  opposition  to  that  practice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  he  had 
accepted  of  office ;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  the  Marquis  of  Buckin^^ham  deserved 
censure  because  a  bill  to  limit  pensions 
had  been  opj)Osed  in  his  administration. 
The  majority  of  the  House  stood  pledged 
to  oi)pose  the  bill ;  but  the  maniuis  had 
not  addt'd  a  pension  to  the  list.    This  was 
not  indeed  altogether  correct ;  as  he  had 
agreed  to  a  pension  of  i^i'OOO  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Orde,  of  the  '*  Commercial  I'roposi- 
tions."     Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  snm(»  debate, 
said,  "  The  expenses  of  the  Mar(j[iiis  of 
Buckingham  were  accompanied  with  tho 
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most  extraordinary  professions  of  eco- 
nomy, and  censures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
administration  that  immediately  preceded 
him  ;  he  had  exclaimed  a^i^ainst  the  pen- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  a  man 
accessible  undoubtedly  to  applications, 
but  the  most  disinterested  man  on  earth, 
and  one  whose  noble  nature  demanded 
some,  but  received  no  indulgence  from 
the  rigid  principles  or  professions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  He  exclaimed 
gainst  his  pensions,  and  he  confirmed 
them :  he  resisted  motions  made  to  dis- 
allow some  of  them  ;  and  he  finally  agreed 
to  a  pension  for  Mr.  Orde  the  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration, 
whose  extravagance  was  at  once  the  object 
of  his  invective  and  his  bounty :  he  re- 
sisted his  pension,  if  report  says  true;  and 
having  shown  that  it  was  against  his  con- 
science, he  submitted.  Mr.  Orde  can 
never  forgive  the  marquis  the  charges 
made  a^ninst  the  man  he  thought  proper 
to  reward  :  the  public  will  never  forgive 
the  pension  given  to  a  man  the  marquis 
thought  proper  to  condemn."  What  was 
even  worse  than  this,  and  what  the  Castle 
stritesmen  of  that  day  could  still  less  for- 
fCi«e,  it  appears,  irom  the  same  speech  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  **  while  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  was  professing  a  disinterested 
rej;ard  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  he 
disi)osed  of  the  best  reversion  in  Ireland 
to  his  own  family;  the  only  family  in  the 
world  that  could  not  with  decency  receive 
it,  as  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world 
who  could  not  with  decency  dispose  of  it 
to  them." 

After  this  it  will  not  appear  wonderful 
that  the  high  and  mighty  aristocratic 
houses  of  Ireland,  with  all  their  train  and 
influence,  abandoned  the  Castle  in  this 
important  crisis.  Mr.  Grattan,  of  course, 
and  most  of  the  Patriot  minority,  would 
liave  voted  with  the  English  Whigs  at 
any  rate.  It  is  just  to  admit  that  many 
of  the  Irish  Whigs  would  have  done  the 
same,  independently  of  all  considerations 
of  interest  and  patronage;  but  when  to 
these  i>owcrful  parties  was  added  the 
crowd  of  political  merchants  and  vote- 
sellers  who  could  not  hope  to  be  paid,  or 
to  be  paid  enough,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  *'  king's  business"  was  not  efficiently 
done. 

Tlie  11th  of  February,  1789,  was  the 
great  day  of  contest  upon  the  Regency  of 
Ireland  :  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
took  the  lead  on  the  opposite  sides :  the 
House  being  in  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  after  some  preliminary  con- 
versation, in  which  the  plan  of  the  Castle 
was  candidly  avowed  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  the  right  honour- 


able gentleman  had  stated  the  plan  of  the 
Castle  to  be  limitation  and  a  bill.  He- 
proposed  to  name  for  the  regency  of  that 
realm.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  in  that  they  perfectly  agreed, 
and  only  followed  the  most  decided 
wishes  of  tha  people  of  Ireland ;  they 
were  clear,  and  had  been  so  from  the  first, 
that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ought,  and  must  be  the  regent  ;^ 
but  they  were  also  clear,  that  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  full  regal  powers 
plenitude  of  royal  power.  The  limitations, 
which  a  certain  member  proposed  to  im- 
pose, were  sugg^estcd  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve a  servile  imitation  of  the  proceedings 
of  another  country,  not  in  the  choice  of  a 
regent,  which  was  a  common  concern,  but 
in  the  particular  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, which  were  not  a  common  concern, 
but  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
different  countries.  The  bill,  or  instru- 
ment which  he  called  a  bill,  was  sug- 
gested on  an  opinion,  that  an  Irish  act  of 
Parliament  might  pass  without  a  king  in 
a  situation  to  give  the  royal  assent,  and 
without  a  regent  appointed  by  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  supply  his  place. 
The  idea  of  limitation,  he  conceived  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  necessary  power  of 
Government ;  the  idea  of  his  bill  was  an 
attack  on  the  King  of  Ireland.  They 
had  heard  the  Castle  dissenting  from 
their  suggestion.  It  remained  for  them  to- 
take  the  business  out  of  their  hands,  and 
confide  the  custody  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant  matter  to  men  more  constitutional 
and  respectable.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Ireland,  and  not  the  Castle,  should  take 
the  leading  part  in  this  great  duty.  The 
coimtry  gentlemen,  who  procured  the 
constitution,  should  nominate  the  regent. 
He  should  submit  to  them  the  proceedings 
they  intended  in  the  discharge  of  that 
great  and  necessary  duty.  Mr.  Grattan 
contended  that  the  proper  course  was  not 
a  bill,  but  an  address,  citing  the  authority 
of  the  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on 
the  abdication  of  King  James. 

Mr.  ConoUy  then  rose  and  said,  that  on 
that  melancholy  occasion,  which  every 
gentleman  in  and  out  of  office  lamented, 
and  none  more  sincerely  than  he  did,  it 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  two  Houses  to 
put  into  the  kingly  office  a  substitute  for 
their  beloved  sovereign ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  mind,  which  was  to  make 
that  substitute  the  illustrious  person  who 
had,  of  all  others,  the  greatest  interest  in 
preserving  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

He  entirely  coincided  in  the  plan  Mr. 
Grattan  had  proposed,  because  he  waa 
convinced  it  was  consonant  to  the  consti- 
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tntion,  and  such  as  his  rojal  highness,  to 
whom  he  should  then  move  an  address, 
most  necessarily  approve.  He  hoped  they 
would  be  unanimous  on  the  occasion.  He 
therefore  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolvedly  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  royal  highness  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  this  realm, 
during  the  continuation  of  his  majesty's 
jKresent  indisposition,  and  no  longer,  and 
under  the  style  and  title' of  Prince  Begent 
of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty  to 
exercise  and  administer,  according  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
all  regal  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prero- 
gatives to  the  crown  and  goYcrnmcnt 
thereof  belonging." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby. 

Several  of  the  former  friends  of  the 
Castle  supported  the  address,  when  Mr. 
Htzgibbon  (who  was  still  attorney-gene- 
ral, afterwards  Earl  of  Clare)  rose  to 
oppose  it.  He  made  this  question,  as  he 
made  every  question,  an  occasion  to  in- 
culcate the  idea  of  a  legislative  union, 
which  was  even  then  his  great  political 
aim,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  he 
attained  it. 

He  maintained  that  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land and  the  crown  of  England  were 
inseparably  and  indissolubly  united  ;  and 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  was  perfectly 
and  totally  independent  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  first  position  was  their  security ; 
the  second  was  their  freedom  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  talked  any  other  language  than 
that,  they  either  tended  to  the  separation 
of  the  crowns,  or  to  the  subjugation  of 
their  Parliament ;  they  Invaded  either 
their  security  or  their  liberty ;  in  fact, 
the  only  security  of  their  liberty  was  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  gen- 
tlemen who  risked  breaking  the  connec- 
tion, must  make  up  their  minds  to  a 
union.  God  forbid  he  should  ever  see 
that  day  ;  but  if  ever  the  day  on  which  a 
separation  should  be  attempted  should 
come,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  embrace  a 
union  rather  than  a  separation. 

Under  the  Duke  of  Portland's  govern- 
ment the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  stated 
to  be  : 

The  alarming  usurpation  of  the  British 
Parliament ; 

A  perpetual  mutiny  bill ; 

And  the  powers  assumed  by  the  privy 
council. 

These  grievances  were  redressed,  and  in 
redressing  them  they  passed  a  law  repeal- 
ing part  of  Poynings*.  By  their  new  law 
they  enacted,  that  all  bills,  which  should 


pass  the  two  Houses  in  Ireland,  should  be 
certified  into  England,  and  returned  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  without  any 
addition,  diminution,  or  alteration  what- 
soever, should  pass  into  law,  and  no  other. 
By  this  they  made  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
laind  essentially  and  indispensably  neces- 
sary on  the  passing  of  laws  in  Ireland : 
they  could  pass  no  act  without  first  certi- 
fying it  into    England,  and    having   it 
returned  under   the   great   seal   in  that 
kingdom,  insomuch  that  were  the  King 
of  England  and  Ireland  to  come  in  per- 
son, and  to  reside  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not   pass   a   bill  without  its   being  first 
certified  to  his  regent  in  England,  who 
must  return   it  under  the  seal  of  that 
kingdom  before  his  majesty  could  even 
in    person    assent  to  it.      That    if    the 
House  should  by  force  of  an    address, 
upon  the  instant,  and  without  any  com 
munication  with  England,  invest  a  regent 
with  powers  undefined,  when  the  moment 
of  reflection  came,  it  would  startle  the 
boldest  adventurers  in  England ;  and  thea 
he  reminded  gentlemen  of  the  language 
they  held  with  England  in  the  day  they 
asserted  their  freedom  :  "  Perpetual  con- 
nection; common  fortune;  we  will  rise 
or  fall  with  England ;  we  will  share  her 
liberty,  and  we  will  share  her  fate."    Did 
gentlemen  recollect  the  arguments  used  ia 
England  to  justify  the  fourth  proposition 
of  the  commercial  treaty  ?    Ireland,  said 
they,  having  a  Parliament  of  her  own, 
may  think  fit  to  carry  on  a  commerce,  and 
regulate  her  trade  by  laws  different  from, 
perhaps   contradictory  to,    the    laws    of 
Great  Britain.     How  well  founded  that 
observation  was,   they  would    prove,   if 
they   seized    the    first  opportunity   that 
offered  of  differing  from  Great  Brittiin  on 
a  great  imperial  question  ;  certainly  if  it 
be  the  scheme  to  differ  on  all  imperial 
questions,  and  if  that  be  abetted  by  men 
of  great  authority,  they  meant  to  drivo 
them  to  a  union^  and  the  method  they  took 
was  certainly  more  effectual  to    sweep 
away  opposition,  than  if  all  the  sluices  of 
corruption    were    opened    together,   and 
deluged  the  country's  representatives :  for 
it  was  certain  nothing  less  than  the  alter- 
native of  separation  could  ever  force  a 
union. 

Suppose  the  prince  did  not  accept  the 
regency  in  England  ;  suppose  their  ad- 
dress should  reach  him  before  he  was 
actually  invested  with  royal  powers  in 
Enjjland,  in  what  situation  would  you  put 
him  ?  They  would  call  on  him,  in  defi- 
ance of  two  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
made  the  crowns  inseparable,  to  dethrone 
the  king  his  father.  They  would  call 
upon  him  to  do  an  act  now,  at  which 
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hereafter  his  nature  would  revolt.  They 
were  false  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  should  advise  him  to  receive  an  ad- 
dress, that  might  give  him  cause  to  curse 
the  hand  which  presented  it.  He  knew 
that  li turtles  indecent  in  the  extreme  had 
been  taken  with  the  name  of  that  august 
personage.  He  knew  it  had  been  whis- 
pered that  every  man  who  should  vote 
against  the  address  would  be  considered 
as  voting  against  him  and  treating  him 
with  disrespect ;  but  if  any  man  had  had 
the  guilt  and  folly  to  poison  his  mind  with 
auch  an  insinuation,  he  trusted  to  his  good 
aensc  to  distinguish  his  friends ;  he  would 
trust  to  his  good  sense  to  determine 
whether  they  were  his  friends  who  wished 
to  guard  the  imperial  rights  of  the  British 
crown,  or  they  who  would  stake  them 
upon  the  momentary  and  impotent  tri- 
umph of  an  English  party.  What  matter 
to  the  prince  whether  he  received  royal 
authority  by  bill  or  by  address?  Was 
there  a  man  who  would  presume  to  libel 
him,  and  to  assert  that  the  success  of  that 
measure  would  be  a  triumph  to  him  ? 

There  was  a  feature  in  the  proceeding 
which,  independent  of  every  other  objec- 
tion to  it,  did  in  his  mind  make  it  highly 
reprehensible,  and  that  was,  that  he  con- 
Bidered  it  as  a  formal  appeal  from  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland. 
Respecting  the  parties  who  made  that 
appeal,  he  should  say  nothing;  but  al- 
though there  might  be  much  dignity  on 
their  part  in  receiving  the  appeal,  he 
could  not  sec  any  strong  symptoms  of 
wisdom  in  it,  because  by  so  doing  he 
should  conceive  we  must  inevitably  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  disunion  between 
the  Parliaments  of  tlie  two  countries ;  and 
though  he  did  not  by  any  means  desire  of 
the  Parliament  of  that  country  imi)licitly 
to  follow  the  Parliament  of  England,  he 
should  suppose  it  rather  a  wise  maxim  for 
Ireland  always  to  concur  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  unless  for  very 
strong  reasons  indeed  they  were  obliged 
to  differ  from  it.  If  it  were  to  be  a  point 
of  Irish  dignity  to  differ  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  show  their  independ- 
ence, he  very  much  feared  that  sober  men 
in  that  country  who  had  estates  to  lose 
would  soon  become  sick  of  independence. 
The  fact  was  that,  constituted  as  it  was, 
the  Government  of  that  country  never 
could  go  on  unless  they  followed  Great 
Britain  implicitly  in  all  regulations  of 
imperial  policy.  The  independence  of 
their  Parliament  was  their  freedom ;  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England  was 
their  security  for  their  frec<lom;  and 
gentlemen  who  professed  themselves  that 
night  advocates  for  the  independence  of 


the  Irish  crown  were  advocates  for  its 
separation  from  England. 

They  should  agree  with  England  in 
three  points— one  king,  one  law,  one  re- 
ligion; they  should  keep  these  great 
objects  steadily  in  view,  and  act  like 
wise  men.  If  thoy  made  the  Prince  of 
Wales  their  regent,  and  granted  him  the 
plenitude  of  power,  in  God's  name  let  it 
be  done  by  bill,  otherwise  be  saw  such 
danger  that  he  deprecated  the  measure 
proposed.  Ue  called  upon  the  country 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  that  that  was  not 
a  time  to  think  of  every  twopenny  griev- 
ance, every  paltry  disappointment  sus- 
tained at  the  Castle  of  Dublin;  if  any 
man  had  been  aggrieved  by  the  viceroy, 
and  chose  to  compose  a  philippic  on  the 
occasion,  let  him  give  it  on  the  debate  of 
a  turnpike  bill,  where  it  would  not  be  so 
disgraceful  to  the  man  who  uttered  it,  and 
to  those  who  would  not  listen  to  him,  as 
it  would  be  on  the  present  occasion. 

On  the  17th  the  address  was  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses.  Its  principal 
clause  was  in  these  words : — 

*'  We  therefore  beg  leave  humbly  to 
request  that  your  royal  highness  will  be 
pleased  to  take  upon  you  the  government 
of  this  realm  during  the  continuation  of 
his  majesty's  present  indisposition,  and 
no  longer ;  and  under  the  style  and  title 
of  Prince  Regent  of  Ireland,  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  to  exercise 
and  administer,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  regal 
powers,  jurisdiction,  and  prerogatives  to 
the  crown  and  government  thereof  belong- 
ing." 

On  the  19th  both  Houses  waited  on  the 
lord-lieutenant,  requesting  him  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  prince.  He  refused  to  do 
so.  On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Grattan 
moved  in  the  House,  "  that  his  excellency 
the  lord-lieutenant  having  thought  proper 
to  decline  to  transmit  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness George,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  address 
of  both  llouses  of  Parliament,  a  com- 
I)etent  number  of  members  be  appointed 
hy  this  House  to  present  the  said  address 
to  his  royal  highness." 

This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority, 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  concurroil, 
and  named  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont  to  accompany  the 
members  of  the  other  House  who  should 
be  appointed  to  join  them  in  presenting 
the  address. 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  **  that  it  be 
Resolved^  That  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant's  answer  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  requesting  him  to  transmit 
their  address  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  is  iU  advise^  contains 
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an  anwamntable  and  unconstitutional 
censure  on  ^e  proceedings  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  attempts  to  question 
the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of  tho 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 
moQB  of  Ireland." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Paxliament  having 
arrived  in  London,  proceeded  to  Carlton 
Houa*  and  presented  the  address.  They 
were  most  graciously  received,  but  two 
days  before  the  king  had  recovered  from 
his  malady.  It  was  thus  unnecessary  for 
the  prince  either  to  accept  or  reject  the 
ofiFer  made  to  him  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Ho  congratulated  them  on  the 
happy  change  in  his  majesty's  health,  and 
assured  them  of  the  "  gratitude  and  a£fec- 
to  the  loyal  and  generous  people  of  Ire- 
land which  he  felt  indelibly  imprinted  on 
his  heart."  This  dangerous  dispute  was 
thus  ended  for  that  time.  Its  dangers 
were  twofold.  Pirst,  the  t)rince  might 
have  refused  the  regency  with  limited 
powers ;  in  that  case  the  English  Parlia- 
ment would  certainly  have  made  the  queen 
regent,  and  the  prince  might  have  accepted 
the  Irish  regency  with  unlimited  powers ; 
there  would  then  have  been  two  regents, 
and  two  teparate  kingdoms.  Secondly, 
the  prince  might  have  accepted  the  re* 
gency  precisely  on  the  terms  offered  him 
in  each  country ;  he  would  then  have  been 
a  regent  with  limited  powers  in  England, 
and  with  full  royal  prerogative  in  Ireland, 
unable  to  create  a  peer  in  England,  but 
wiUi  power  to  swamp  the  House  with  new 
peerages  in  Ireland ;  unable  to  reward  his 
friends  with  certain  grants,  pensions,  and 
ofSces  in  England,  but  able  to  quarter 
them  all  upon  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
The  peril  of  such  a  condition  of  things 
was  fully  appreciated,  both  by  Mr.  Pitt 
and  by  his  able  coadjutor  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon.  They  drew  from  it  an  argu- 
ment for  the  total  annihilation  of  Ireland 
by  a  legislative  union.  Others  who  watched 
events  with  equal  attention,  found  in  it  a 
still  sounder  argument  for  total  separa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1789. 

Unpopnhuity  of  Backlngham. — Formation  of  an 
Irish  character. — Efforts  of  Patriots  In  Parlia- 
ment.— All  in  vain. — Purchasing  Yotes. — Corrup- 
tion.—Whig  Club.— Lord  Clare  on  Whig  Club.— 
Buckingham  leaves  Ireland. — Pension  List. — Peep- 
of-Day  Bovs  and  Defenders. — Westmoreland, 
Viceroy. — UnaTaiUng  efforts  against  corruption. 
—Material  prosperity.—King  William's  BirtiMiay. 
— Fircnch  BevoliUloo. 

Ieklakd  may  possibly  have  had  worse 
viceroys  than  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 


ham ;  but  scarcely  one  so  Intensely  un- 
popular. He  was  parsimonious  and  ex- 
travagant—that is,  he  saved  penn^,  and 
squandered  thousands  of  pounds;  yet  did 
not  squander  them  on  the  right  persons. 
He  talked  economy  and  practised  the 
most  reckless  profusion,  yet  in  an  under- 
hand, indirect  manner,  which  made  him 
no  friends  and  many  enemies.  In  manner 
he  was  extremely  resented,  whether  from 
pride  or  from  a  natural  coldness  of  dispo- 
sition. In  short,  he  was  in  every  way 
unsuited  to  the  Irish  temperament:  for 
there  had  lately  been  formed  gradually  a 
marked  Irish  character,  even  amongst  the 
Protestant  colonists  before  the  era  of  In- 
dependence, and  still  more  notably  since 
that  time.  Gentlemen  bom  in  this  conn, 
try,  and  all  whose  interests  and  associa- 
tions were  here,  no  longer  called  them- 
selves Englishmen  bom  in  Ireland,  as 
Swift  had  done.  The  same  powerful  assi- 
milating influence  which  had  formerly 
made  the  Norman  settlers,  Geraldines 
and  De  Burghs  "more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  "  after  two  or  three  generations,  had 
now  also  acted  more  or  less  upon  the  very 
Cromwellians  and  Williamites ;  and  there 
was  recognisable  in  the  whole  character 
and  bearing  even  of  the  Protestants  a 
certain  dash  of  that  generosity,  levity, 
impetuosity,  and  recklessness  which  have 
marked  the  Celtic  race  since  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  capable  of  the  most 
outrageous  depravity  and  of  the  highest 
honour  and  rectitude ;  of  the  most  inso- 
lent, ostentatious  vemility  and  corruption, 
as  well  as  of  the  noblest,  proudest  inde- 
pendence. The  formation  of  this  modem 
composite  Irish  character  is  of  course 
attributable  to  the  gradual  amalgamation 
of  the  privileged  Protestant  colonists  with 
the  converted  Irish,  who  had  from  time  to 
time  conformed  to  the  established  church, 
to  save  their  estates,  or  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  property  of  non-conforming 
neighbours.  This  was  a  large  and  in- 
creasing element  in  the  Protestant  colony 
ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  of 
such  families  came  the  Currans,  Dalys, 
Doylcs,  Conollys,  as  well  as  the  higher 
names  O'Neil,  O'Brien,  Burke,  Roche, 
Fitzpatrick.  The  ancesters  of  these 
families,  in  abandoning  their  Catholic 
faith,  could  not  let  out  all  their  Celtic 
blood,  and  that  blood  permeated  the  whole 
mass  of  the  population,  and  often  broke 
out  and  showed  its  origin,  even  in  men 
partly  uf  English  descent,  or  at  least  of 
English  names.  Grattan,  for  example,  in 
the  character  of  his  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment, was  as  purely  Celtic  as  Curran  him- 
self. In  truth  it  had  become  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  ethnological  dlstinctioa 
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between  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  ;  *'his  excellency  found  it  neceBsnj^to  re- 
and  surnames  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  safe  store  to  the  officers  in  barradktf' their 
guide :  because  ever  since  the  *'  Statutes  wonted  allowance  of  ^irtii^  wUch,'  in  a 
of  KUkeonj"  in  the  15th  century,  thou-  former  fit  of  subaltern  eoobomy,  be  had 
nods  of  Irish  families,  especiaily  of  those  stopped  from  them.  This  pitiful  stoppage 
residing  near  or  in  the  English  Pale,  had  had  boon  hiid  on  to  the  great  discontent 
changed  their  names  in  obedience  to  those  of  the  army,  and  being  very  ungraciously 
statutes,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  removed,  the  alleviation  was  received 
fd  the  English  law  in  their  dealings  with  without  gratitude."  Mr  Grattan,  in  a 
the  people  of  the  Pale.  They  had  assumed  debate  on  this  administration,  says— > 
surnames,  as  prescribed  by  the  statute,  "  His  great  objection  to  the  Marquis 
either  from  some  trade  or  calling,  as  of  Buckingham  was  not  merely  that  he 
l^er,  Taylor,  Smith, — or  from  some  had  been  a  jobber,  but  a  jobber  in  a  mask, 
place,  as  lYim,  Slane,  Galway, — or  from  His  objection  was  not  merely  that  his  ad- 
some  colour,  as  Gray,  Green,  White,  ministration  had  been  expensive,  but  that 
Brown.  Gradually  their  original  clan-  his  expenses  were  accomiumicd  with 
names  were  lost ;  and  it  soon  became  hypocrisy ;  it  was  tba  affectation  of 
their  interest  to  keep  up  no  tradition  even  economy,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
of  their  Irish  descent.  Of  one  of  the  good,  comfortable,  substantial  jobbing  for 
families  in  this  category,  undoubtedly  himself  and  his  friends.  That  led  to 
came  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose  intersely  another  measure  of  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
Irish  nature  is  a  much  surer  guide  to  his  ingham  which  was  the  lesst  ceremonious, 
origin  than  the  trade-surname  of  Gold-  and  the  most  sordid  and  scandalous  act 
smi^  adopted  under  the  statute.  of  self-interest,  attended  with  the  sacrifice 

It  has  been  said  that  surnames  were  no  of  all  public  decorum ;  he  meant  the  dis- 
sure  guide  to  origin ;  but  in  one  direction  posal  of  the  reversion  of  the  place  of  the 
surnames  were,  and  are,  nearly  infallible :  chief  remembrancer  to  his  brother,  one  of 
—a  Celtic  surname  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  office  in  tho 
Celtic  blood,  because  nobody  ever  had  any  kingdom,  given  in  reversion  to  an  ab- 
interest  in  assuming  or  retaining  such  a  sentce  with  a  great  patronage,  and  a  (H>m- 
patronymic,  all  the  interests  and  tempta-  pensation  annexed.  That  most  sordid 
tions  being  the  other  way.  But  an  English  and  shameless  act  was  committed  exactly 
surname  is  no  indication  at  all  of  English  about  the  time  when  tho  kingdom  wa» 
descent,  because  for  several  centuries — first  charged  with  gjeat  pensions  for  the  bring- 
under  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny,  after-  ing  home,  as  it  was  termcNJ,  absentee  em- 
wards  under  the  more  grievous  pressure  ployments.  That  bringing  home  absentee 
of  the  Penal  Code,  all  possible  worldly  employments  was  a  monstrous  job;  the 
inducements  were  held  out  to  Irishmen  to  kingdom  paid  the  value  of  the  employ- 
take  English  names,  and  forget  their  ment,  and  perhaps  more;  she  paid  the 
own.*  value  of  the  tax  also.    The  pensioner  so 

From  so  large  a  mingling  of  the  Celtic  paid  was  then  suffered  to  sell  both  to  a 
dement,  oven  in  the  exclusive  Protestant  resident  who  was  free  from  the  tax ;  he 
colony,  had  resulted  the  very  marked  was  then  permitted  to  substitute  new  and 
Irish  character  which  was  noticed,  though  young  lives  in  the  place  of  his  own,  and 
not  with  complacency,  by  English  writers  then  permitted  to  make  a  new  account 
of  that  period ;  and  to  this  character  the  against  tho  country,  and  to  receive  a 
cold,  dry,  and  narrow  Marquis  of  Buck-  further  compensation,  which  he  was  suf- 
Ingham  was  altogether  abhorrent.  During  fcred  in  the  same  manner  to  dispose  of.** 
the  agitation  of  the  regency  question,  he  It  was  undoubtedly  in  part  owing  to 
had  succeeded  in  creating  two  new  offices  the  excessive  unpopularity  of  this  vice- 
of  great  emolument — one  by  the  scpara-  roythattheshortremainderof  hisgovern- 
tionof  theexci8eandrevenueboard,which  ment  was  so  little  satisfactory  to  himself 
provided  a  place  for  a  Beresford ;  another  and  his  employers  in  London,  and  that  the 
Dj  appointing  an  additional  commissioner  Patriots  were  able  to  gain  some  trifiin^; 
to  the  Stamp-Office.  "  About  this  time  advantages ;  not  indeed  to  such  an  extent 
also,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  says  maliciously,  as  to  accomplish  a  single  reform  or  abate 

a  single  abuse,  but  at  least  to  sbalce  tho 

^ItwoQld  be  a  cariooBstadj  to  trace  the  history  regular  venal   parliamentary   majorities 

of  Irish  funiiy  lumM.   For  the  flm  three  centurtet  ^nd  alarm  the  Government.    As  the  latw 

after  the  MormaB  iBreskm  under  Henry  XL,  the      ,  ^    a        i .^  i^  xi.^  t-i-u 

BoremeBt  was  quite  in  an  opposite  dfrertion,  aad  gloomy  prospect  of  a  change  m  the  Irish 

Da  Borahs  became  Mao  wuuama,  De  Denning-  administration  had  driven  many  gentle- 


M,  Mao  FsoralB.  the  Flixursea.  Mac  Mahons;  men  to  the  opposition  benches,  Mr.  Grat. 

md  Norman  barons  became  chiefs  of  dans,  forgot  ^.^  _.._  «,;ii;ir-  ^^  ..on  ktma^if  /%f  *Iia 

both  n«noh  and  English,  rode  wilboitt  sUixups.  ^.^y,^i""^  .y>.*^*"  hinaself  of  toe 

thsqnwitpnnaiiATiB.  earliest  froits  Of  tinlr  OQBfenion ;  AoooKd^ 
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inglXtM^be  Srd  of  March,  1789,  he  offered 
to  Uiilbmse  9  resolation  which  he  thought 
ahtolntdj  niMtary  from  a  transaction 
which  had  UiAj  taken  place.  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certain  principles  which  the 
gentlemen,  with' whom  he  had  generally 
the  honour  to  coincide,  oonsiderei  as  the 
indiq^Qosable  condition  without  which  no 
government  could  expect  their  support, 
and  which  the  present  Government  had 
resisted. 

The  first  was  a  reform  of  the  police. 
At  present  the  institution  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  scheme  of  patronage  to 
the  Castle,  and  corruption  to  the  city— a 
scheme  which  had  failed  to  answer  the 
end  of  preserving  public  peace,  but  had 
folly  succeeded  in  extending  the  influence 
of  the  CasUe. 

Another  principle  much  desired,  was  to 
restrain  the  abuse  of  pensions  by  a  bill 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  That 
principle,  he  said.  Lord  Buckingham  had 
resistcHl,  and  his  resistance  to  it  was  one 
great  cause  of  his  opposing  his  Govern- 
ment.  To  this  he  would  add  another 
principle,  the  restraining  revenue  officers 
from  Toting  at  elections :  this,  he  ob- 
served, was  a  principle  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  it  was  certainly  more 
necessary  in  Ireland,  from  what  ha(l 
lately  taken  place,  where,  by  a  certain 
union  of  family  interests,  counties  had 
become  boroughs,  and  those  boroughs  had 
become  private  property. 

But  the  principle  to  which  he  bcgircd  to 
call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  House 
wa«,  that  of  preventing  the  great  offices 
of  the  state  from  being  given  to  absen- 
tees :  that  was  a  principle  admitted  by  all 
to  be  founded  in  national  right,  purchased 
by  liberal  compensation,  and  every  de- 
parture from  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
slight  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land, who  certainly  were  better  entitled 
to  the  places  of  honour  and  trust  in  their 
own  country,  than  any  absentee  could 
possibly  be ;  but  besides  the  slight  shuwn 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour,  of  profit,  and 
of  trust  on  absentees,  the  draft  of  money 
fmm  this  country,  the  institution  of  depu- 
.ies  (a  second  establishment  unnecessary, 
v'ere  the  principals  to  reside),  the  double 
mfluence  arising  from  this  raised  the 
abuse  into  an  enormous  grievance.  Mr. 
Grattan  concluded  with  a  motion  to  con- 
demn this  last  practice. 

A  very  warm  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Corry  and  some  other  gentlemen 
admitted  the  principle  of  Uie  resolution, 
although  they  opposed  its  passing,  because 
it  WM    ft   censure   on    the   Marquis  of 


Buckingham.  To  get  rid  of  the  question, 
an  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of.  115  against  106.  Thua 
early  had  the  old  majority  began  to  fall 
into  their  former  ranks.  Still  the  supe- 
riority of  votes  bore  no  proportion  to  2G0 
and  upwards,  of  which  the  former  fuU 
majorities  consisted.  Mr.  Grattan,  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  following  day  (4th  of 
March)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  hiU 
for  the  better  securing  the  freedom  of  election 
for  members  to  serve  in  Parliameut,  by  dis" 
nfilirtff  certain  officers  employed  in  the  collec 
tion  or  managetnent  of  his  majesty*s  revemui 
from  giving  their  votes  at  such  election. 

But  none  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
Mr.  Grattan  could  bo  carried  in  that 
House.  In  fact  the  deserting  members  of 
the  majority  were  soon  whipped  back  into 
their  ranks :  for  on  the  Uth  of  March  the 
lord-lieutenant  made  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  officially  informing  them  of  the 
full  recovery  of  the  king.  It  was  imme- 
diately apparent  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  agaiir 
supreme ;  and  it  was  even  intimated  verj 
plainly  that  the  members  of  either  House 
who  had  concurred  in  the  address  to  the 
prince,  or  who  had  voted  for  a  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  the  marquis,  should  be 
made  to  repent  of  their  votes. 

The  House  having  by  this  time  been 
nearly  marshalled  into  their  former  ranks. 
Mr.  Grattan  thought  it  useless  to  divide 
them  on  the  second  reading  of  the  place 
bill,  on  the  80th  of  April ;  it  was  nega- 
tived without  a  division.  The  only  sub- 
ject particularly  interesting  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  which  cume  l)efore  rariioment 
during  the  remainder  of  that  session,  was 
the  subject  of  tithes  ;  Mr.  Grattan  having 
presentetl  to  the  lloust*,  according  to 
order,  a  bill  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
tithes  in  the  different  provinces  of  that 
kingdom,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  ascer- 
taining the  same  -.  ho  followed  up  hia 
motion  with  a  very  elaborate,  instructive, 
and  eloquent  speech  upon  this  important 
national  object.  The  House  adjourned 
from  the  8th  to  the  2r>th  of  May,  on  which 
day  the  lonl-lieutenant  prorogued  the 
Parliament,  and  made  a  speech  of  a  gene- 
ral nature,  without  a  wonl  of  reference  to 
any  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  session. 

The  administration,  alarmed  by  the 
late  symptoms  of  disaffection,  and  by  the 
renewed  combination  of  the  powerful 
aristocratic  houses,  as  exhibited  in  the 
proceedings  on  that  regency  question, 
now  set  itself  deliberately  to  purchase 
back  votes  in  detail,  and  again  to 
check  the  Irish  oligarchical  influence. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the 
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accoxint  of  Lord  Townshcmrs  adminis- 
tration, that  he,  at  a  very  lieavj 
expense  to  the  nation,  broke  up  an 
aristocracy  which  before  his  time  had 
monopolised  the  whole  power  of  the 
Commons,  and  regularly  bargained  for 
terms  with  every  new  representative  for 
managing  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  (and  no  man  knew  better)  now 
admitted  that  this  mantxurre  coat  the  nation 
ypweuxU  of  half  a  million;  that  is,  tliat  he 
had  paid  or  grantcnl  so  much  to  purchase 
that  majority  in  Parliament  by  which  he 
governed  to  the  end  of  liis  administration. 
Mr.  Grattan,  some  years  afterwards, 
commenting  on  this  declaration  of  Fitz- 
gibbon's,  and  the  astonishing  scene  of 
corruption  which  followed  it,  broke  out 
in  this  fierce  language—**  IIa(/'  a  million^ 
or  more,  was  expended  tome  years  ago  to 
break  an  opposition ;  the  same,  or  a  greater 
sum,  may  be  necessaty  now;  so  said  the 

Sincipal  servant  of  the  crown.  The 
ouse  heard  him ;  I  heard  him ;  he  said 
it,  standing  on  his  legs,  to  an  astonished 
and  an  indignant  nation,  and  he  said  it  in 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  threat  was  pnxroeded  on ; 
the  peerage  was  sold ;  the  caitiffs  of  cor- 
ruption were  everywhere — in  the  lobby, 
in  the  street,  on  the  steps,  and  at  the 
door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of 
the  then  administration,  offering  titles  to 
some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption 
to  all.** 

Indeed  no  bounds  were  now  set,  either 
to  the  corruption  or  to  the  proscription. 
The  Government  kept  no  measures  with 
its  enemies,  and  had  nothing  to  refuse  to 
its  friends.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  real  governor  of  the  country, 
was  a  man  as  audacious,  as  resolute,  and 
nearly  as  eloquent  as  Grattnn  himself. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  man,  on 
this  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  a  certain 
tribute  of  admiration  for  his  potent  will 
and  fiery  manhood,  and  all  the  credit 
which  may  be  supposed  due  to  a  bold, 
outspoken,  insolent  defiance  and  disdain 
of  every  sentiment  of  public  conscience. 
Under  his  advice  and  superintendence, 
market-overt  was  held  for  votes  and 
influence;  prices  of  boroughs,  and  of 
parts  of  boroughs,  of  votes,  titles, 
and  peerages  were  brought  to  a  regular 
tarifiF.  Not  a  peerage,  not  an  honour,  nor 
a  place  nor  pension  was  disposed  of,  but 
expressly  for  engagements  of  support  in 
Parliament;  and  every  little  office  or 
emolument  that  could  be  resumed  by 
Government  was  granted  upon  a  new 
bargain  for  future  services.  But  this  was 
BOt  enough ;  proecription  of  enemies  was 


to  go  hand  in  hand  withiewaid  of  tenrioei 
It  mattered  not  that,  fai  response  to  the 
atrocious  threat  of  punishing  those  who 
had  opposed  the  Government,  the  famous 
"  Round  liobin"  was  signed  by  tlie  lead- 
ing peers  and  most  illustijous  uommoners 
of  Ireland,  denouncing  this  attempt  at 
intimidation  and  coercion.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  I/cinster,  the  Ardibishop 
of  Tuam,  and  eighteen  peers,  aa  weli  as 
by  Grattan,  Conoliy,  Curran.  tlie  Ponton- 
bys,  O'Neill,  Charles  Francis  Sh^idu, 
Langrishe,  Ogle,  Daly,  and  many  others, 
and  declared  that  any  such  proscription 
was  an  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  was  in  itself  anffident 
ground  for  relentless  apposition  against 
any  government.  The  bold  attomey- 
gcnenil  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  this; 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  himsdi;  who  held 
an  office  of  high  rank,  was  forthwith  dis- 
misseii;  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  a 
dozen  oUier  high  officials  who  had  sup- 
ported the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  unceremoniously  treated  in  like 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  offices 
were  given,  or  rather  sold,  to  others  for 
past  or  future  service;  and  Fitzgibbon 
himself,  who  had  indeed  earned,  and  who 
was  yet  to  earn,  all  the  favours  which  the 
British  Government  can  heap  on  one  man, 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  Good  work- 
ing majorities  were  now  secure,  and  '*the 
king's  business"  was  to  be  done  in  future 
without  fail  and  with  a  high  hand. 

It  seems  very  strange  now,  that  Mr. 
Grattan  and  his  friends  should  not  have 
perceived  the  utter  failure  and  futility  of 
their  great  and  famous  achioTement  of 
'82  for  any  practical  purpose  in  chocking 
the  deadly  domination  of  England.  It 
is  strange  that  he  in  particular,  who 
had  always  avowed  himself  in  favour  of 
full  enumcipation  to  the  Catholics,  did 
not  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  ooxmtry  lay,  not 
in  Parliament,  but  in  preparation  for 
armed  resistance  by  a  unitei  nation.  In 
short,  the  wonder  is,  that  it  was  not 
Grattan  himself  who  invented  the  asso- 
ciation of  United  Irishmen.  He,  with  his 
powerful  political  following,  could  havo 
given  to  that  organisation  a  consistency 
and  a  power  such  as  it  never  possessed, 
and  might  have  made  of  Ninety-eight  a 
greater  Eighty-two.  But,  in  fact,  he 
shunned  all  extra-parliamentary  action, 
and  denounced  the  United  fridi  to  the 
last.  He  was  so  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Eigh^-two  that  he  never  ooidd 
be  brought  to  see  its  imperfection.  Be- 
sides, there  grows  np  in  members  of  Par- 
liament, after  tome  ywrs*  hahU  of  work* 
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injtin  that  bod^,  arkiad  of  superstitious 
rt^verence  for  it;  an  unwillingness  to 
acknowledge  any  political  vitality  out-of- 
doors,  and  a  morbid  idea  that  the  eyes  of 
the  uniyerse  are  upon  that  House,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be.  Here  he  stood,  after 
eight  years  of  *^  independence,"  confront- 
ing an  independent  Parliament,  of  whom 
one  hundi>»l  and  four  were  bribed  as 
placemen  or  pensioners,  and  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  more  owned  by  proprie- 
tors of  boroughs,  vainly  fulminating  his 
indignant  protests  against  corruption— a// 
his  efforts  to  refomi  any  abuse  whatever, 
totally  defeated  —his  Volunteers  well  got 
rid  of,  and  succeeded  bv  a  militia  under 
immediate  control  of  the  crown,  and  a 
police  force  in  the  metropolis  to  make  sure 
that  no  popular  demonstrations  should 
ever  again  attempt  to  overawe  that  **  in- 
dependent Parliament  ;'*  and  yet  he  could 
not  think  of  admitting  the  only  rational 
conclusion — that  the  united  people  should 
be  organised  to  take  the  government  out 
of  bands  so  incompetent  or  so  vile. 

But  although  tbe  Patriotic  party  did 
not  go  the  lenjrth  of  revolutionary  pro- 
jects, they  felt  the  necessity  of  combining 
and  organising  their  parhamentary  forces. 
The  "  Round  Robin "  was  the  parent  of 
the  **  Whig  Club."    The  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition  bad  found  it  advisable,  in  order  to 
consolidate  their  force  into   a  common 
centre  of  union,  to  establish  a  new  politi- 
cal society  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Whig  Club ;  an  institution  highly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  Castle — they  adopted  the  same 
principles,  were  clad  in  the  same  uniform 
of  blue  and  buff,  and  professedly  acted  in 
concert  with  the  Whig  Club  of  England. 
At  the  head  of  this  club  were  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Charlcmont,  Mr. 
Conolly,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Forbes,  both 
the  Messieurs  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Curran,  and 
a  number  of  leading  members  of  opposi- 
tion in  both  Houses.  It  was  a  rendezvous 
and  round  of  cabinet  dinners  for  the  oppo- 
sition.   Here  were  planned  and  arranged 
all  the  measures  for  attack  on  the  minis  • 
try.    Each  member  had  his  measure  or 
his  question  in  turn ;  the  plans  of  debate 
and  manceuvre  were  preconcerted,  and  to 
each  was  assigned  that  share  in  the  attack 
which  he  was  most  competent  to  perform. 
This  club,  aided  by  some  popular  news- 
papers, announced  its  days  of  dining,  pro- 
claimed its  sentiments  in  the  shape  of 
resolutions,  and  enforced   them  in  the 
press  by  articles  and  paragraphs.    Some 
men,  afterwards  well  known  as  United 
Irishmen,  became  members  of  the  Whig 
Club ;    especially  Archibald    Hamilton 
Bowan,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the 
ooonty   of   Down,   and   James   Napper 


Tandy,   the   Volunteer    Artillery   com- 
mander, who  was  admitted  by  acclama- 
tion.   Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clare),  in  his< 
celebrated  speech  for  the  Union— which 
is  the  most  valuable  historic  document 
concerning  the  events  of  his  day  (on  the 
side  of  plunder,  corruption,  and  English 
domination) — thus,  with  vindictive  sar- 
casm, speaks  of  the  buff-and-blue  club : — 
'*  The  better  to  effectuate  the  great  na- 
tional objects  of  a  limitation  of  the  pen- 
sion list,  an  exclusion  of  pensioners  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  restriction  of 
placemen  who  should  sit  there,  and  a 
responsibility  for  the  receipt  and  issue  of 
the  public  treasury,  a  Whig  Club  was  an- 
nounced in  a  manifesto,  signed  and  coun- 
tersigned, charging  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
intention  of  sapping  the  liberties  and  sub- 
verting the  Parliament  of  Ireland.    All 
persons  of  congenial  character  and  senti- 
ment were  invited  to  range  under  the 
Whig  banner,  for  the  establishment  and 
protection  of  the  Irish  constitution,  on  the 
model  of  the  Revolution  of  1688;   and 
under  this  banner  was  ranged  such   a 
motley  collection   of   congenial  charac- 
ters,   as   never   before   were   assembled 
for  the  reformation  of  the  state.     Mr. 
Napper   Tandy  was  received  by  accla- 
mation, as  a   statesman   too  important 
and  illustrious  to  be  committed  to  the 
hazard  of  a  ballot.    Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan 
also  repaired  to  the  Whig  banner.    Un- 
fortunately, the  political  career  of  these 
gentlemen  has  been  arrested;  Mr.  Tandy's 
by  an  attainder  of  felony,  and  an  attainder 
of  treason  ;  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan's  by  an 
attainder  of  treason.    The  Whig  secre- 
tary, if  he  does  not  stand  in  the  same 
predicament,  is  now  a  prisoner  at  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  on  his  own  admission 
of  his  treason  ;  and  if  I  do  not  mistake, 
the  whole  society  of  Irish  Whigs  have 
been  admitted,  ad  eundtm,  by  their  Whig 
brethren  of  England.    In  the  fury  of  po- 
litical resentment,  some   noblemen   and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  in  this  coun- 
try stooped  to  associate  with  the  refuse  of 
the    community,  men    whoso  principles 
they  held  in  abhorrence,  and  whose  man- 
ners and  deportment  must  always  have 
excited  their  disgust." 

There  was  public  thanksgiving  in  the 
churches  of  Dublin  for  the  king's  recov- 
ery:  and  in  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Francis 
Street  a  solemn  high  mass  was  performed 
**  with  a  new  grand  Te  Deum  composed  on 
the  occasion  by  Giordani.  The  Catholics 
were  still  unrecognised  by  the  law,  as 
citizens  or  members  of  civil  society,  and 
existed  only  *  by  connivance;'  but  some 
Catholic  writers  tell  us  with  complacency. 
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as  a  happy  instant.'e  of  the  increasing 
liberality  of  the  times,  that  scTeral  of  the 
first  Protestant  nobility  and  gentry  a»- 
sisted  at  this  niass.  Plowden  says,  *  So 
illustrious  an  assemblage  had  never  ni'.it 
in  a  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  that 
kingdom  since  the  Reformation.  Besides 
the  principal  part  of  their  own  nobility 
and  gentry,  there  were  present  on  the 
occasion  tlie  Duke  of  I^inster,  the  Earls 
and  Countesses  of  I»elvedere,  Arran,  and 
Portarlington,  Countesses  of  Carhamptun 
and  Ely,  Lords  Tyrone,  Valuntio.  and 
Delrin,  Mr.  D.  La  Tonche  and  family, 
Mr.  Orattan,  Major  Doyle,  Mrs.  Jeffries, 
Mrs.  Trant,  and  several  other  |>ersons  of 
the  first  distinction.*  '* 

In  the  month  of  June  of  this  year  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingluini  went  to  Cork, 
■tay«l  for  a  day  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Lee  at 
Black  Rock,  and  from  thence  quietly  em- 
barked for  England.  He  never  returned ; 
and  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  O'Neill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  **  that  if  he  bad  not 
taken  a  back- stairs  deiuirture  from  the 
kingdom,  he  would  have  been  greeted  on 
his  retreat  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  what  he  hod  been  on  his  arrival." 
Of  the  course  of  this  bad  yiceroy^s  go- 
Temment  we  find  no  better  summary  than 
that  given  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  a  speech 
delivered  while  Lord  Buckingham  still 
sat  in  Dublin  Castle. 

"  This  was  the  man  ;  you  remember  his 
entry  into  the  capital,  trampling  on  the 
hearse  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  seated 
on  a  triumphal  car.  drawn  by  public  cre- 
dulity ;  on  one  side  fallacious  hope,  and 
on  the  other  many-mouthed  profession :  a 
figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the 
people  ;  and  with  a  double  tongue,  speak- 
ing (contradictory  languages. 

**Tlu8  minister  alights;  justice  looks 
vp  to  him  with  empty  hopes,  and  pecula- 
tion faints  with  idle  alarms  ;  he  finds  the 
city  u  prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police 
—he  continues  it ;  he  finds  the  country 
orerburdcnod  with  a  shameful  pension 
list — he  increases  it ;  he  finds  the  House 
of  Commons  swarming  with  placemen- 
he  multiplies  them :  he  finds  the  salary 
of  the  secretary  incjeased  to  prevent  a 
pension— he  grants  a  pension ;  ho  finds 
the  kingdom  drained  by  absentee  employ- 
ments, and  by  compensations  to  buy  them 
home— he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the 
country  to  an  absentee,  his  brother;  he 
finds  ihe  Government  at  different  times 
had  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures 
to  mmtify  corrupt  sJfection — he  makes 
iiiiiatioiiers  of  the  rolls,  and  gives 
«a  to  another  brother ;  he  finds 
4  «iiiiioil  to  the  comniissioneFs 


put  down  becaose  nsejeia  he  revives'^ ; 
he  finds  the  boards  of  aoooiints  and  stamps 
annexed  by  public  compact — he  divides 
them  i  he  finds  the  boards  of  customs 
and  excise  united  by  public  compact— he 
divides  them  ;  he  finds  three  resolutions, 
declaring  that  seven  commissioners  are 
suflScient — he  makes  nine ,  he  finds  the 
country  has  suffered  by  some  peculations 
in  the  ordnance — he  increases  the  salaries 
of  offices,  and  gives  the  places  to  memfaan 
of  Parliament." 

Before  dismissing  the  Marqids  of 
Buckingham  and  his  viccroyalty,  it  is 
right  to  add  that  during  his  government 
the  pension  list,  already  enormous,  was 
increased  by  new  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  £13.000  a  year.*  It  was  a  good  argu- 
ment, morally,  for  reform,  but  a  still 
better  argument,  nmterially  and  practi- 
cally, against  reform.  Parliamentaiy 
patriots  might  have  seen  that  they  were 
moving  in  a  vicious  circle — the  more  irre- 
sistible, logical,  and  argumentative  were 
their  assaults  on  the  citadel  of  corruption^ 
the  more  impregnable  became  that  cita- 
del, by  means  of  the  very  corruption 
itself ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
although  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
absconded,  like  any  defaulting  bank  offi- 
cer from  Ireland,  he  left  British  policy  in 
full,  successful,  and  triumphant  operation. 

On  the  dOth  of  June,  1789,  Fitzgibbon, 

*  This  belnf^  mere  matter  of  scoonnt,  Myt  Mr. 
Gratian,  1  extract  It  from  the  papers  laM  before 
ParliMment.  Appendix  to  the  ISth  rcL  Joam.  Com^ 
p.  271. 

A  lut  of  an  Pennom  pkued  on  the  Cira  Eatoltli^ 
ment  durititj  the  period  of  the  Marquie  of  Butdcing- 
ham't  AdminUtratumt  with  cm  aeeount  of  the  total 
AmotMt  thereof. 
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Fltshorbert  Kieharde,  Eaq 

James  Cavendish,  Ksq 

Harriet  Cavendish 

Lionel,  Lord  Viscount  Btrangford..^ 

liobert  Thornton,  Esq 

Flight  HoHonrable  Thomas  Orde 

Duke  of  Gloucester 

Georgina.  Viscountess  Boyne. 

L-idy  C-athcrlue  Marlay 

Honourable  Rose  Browne 

Walter  Taylor 

Francis  d'lvemols 

David  Jebb,  Esq 

Lftdv  Catherine  To(rie 

Thomas  Coughlan,  additional 

William,  Viscount  Chetwj'nd,  addiUonaL 

Charles,  Viscount  Ranelsgh,  and  Sarah,  Vis- 
countess Ranelagh,  his  wife,  and  survivor 

lAtda  Agar,  Viscountess  Cllfden,  and  Emily 
Anne  Agar,  her  daughter,  aiid  lurvivor... 

Sir  Henry  Mannix,  Bart ». 

8lr  Richard  JohnsUne,  Bart.,  aad  William 
Johnstone,  Eaq,,  hit  son,  and  sarvivor.... 

Barah  Hemon. 

Henry  Loftoa,  Eaq. 

Diana  Loftua 

Wmiam  ColviUo,  Esq. 
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thinewlord  duffadlor,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
tMT  Speaker  of  .ibfrfloaae,  were  sworn  in 
lords- justices.  The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham resided,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
£arl  of  Westmoreland. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Buckingham 
administmtion,  the  violent  feuds  of  the 
Peep-of-Day-Boys  and  Defenders  had 
taken  almost  the  proportions  of  a  small 
<nTii  war.  Many  of  the  Protestant  land- 
loida  in  Armagh  and  l^rone  Counties 
diligently  fomented  and  embittered  these 
disputes,  "  with  the  diabolical  purpose/* 
cays  Mr.  Plowden,  **of  breaking  up  the 
union  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
which  had  been  effected  by  serving  to- 
gether as  Volunteers,  and  was  one  of  the 
effects  of  that  system  which  the  Govern- 
ment appeared  must  to  dread.  Beports 
were  industriously  set  afloat,  and  gr^dily 
credited  by  most  Protestants  of  the  county 
of  Armagh,  who  long  had  been  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  their  brethren  for  their 
zealous  antipathy  to  Popery,  that  if 
Catholics  who  had  obtained  arms,  and 
learned  the  use  of  them  during  the  war, 
were  permitted  to  retain  them,  they  would 
soon  be  used  in  erecting  Popery  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
Defenders  had  long  and  frequently  com- 
plained that  all  the  efforts  to  procure 
legal  redress  against  the  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  the  Peep-of-Day 
Boys  were  unavailing ;  that  their  oppres- 
sors appeared  to  be  rather  countenanced 
than  checked  by  the  civil  power,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  the  case  had  driven  them 
into  counter-combinations  to  defend  their 
lives  and  properties  against  these  uncon- 
trolled marauders.  Whilst  these  petty 
but  fatal  internal  hostilites  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  county  of  Armagh,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Defenders  had  generally 
remained  passive,  according  to  their  first 
institmion  and  appellation,  and  that  they 
only  became  aggressors  when  they  after- 
wards were  compelled  to  emigrate  from 
their  country.  Their  hostility  was  now 
at  its  height ;  Government  sent  down  two 
troops  to  quell  them,  but  above  fifty  on 
both  sides  had  been  killed  in  an  affray 
before  the  horse  arrived.  Tranquillity 
lasted  while  the  troops  remained ;  but  it 
was  impossible  that  a  large  assemblage 
of  men  void  of  education,  prudence,  or 
control  should  long  remain  together  with- 
out mischief." 

The  "Defenders,"  that  is  the  luckless 
Catholics  of  those  northern  counties 
fltmggling  only  to  live  by  their  labour, 
surround^  by  a  larger  population  of 
insolent  and  ferocious  Protestant  farmers, 
remained  aiwayt^  as  their  name  imports, 
strictly  on  the  defensive.    They  never 


were  mad  enough  to  become  "  aggressors* 
at  all ;  and  Mr.  Plowden,  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  falls  into  the  not  unusual  error 
of  Catholic  writers  who  are  so  determined 
to  be  impartial,  that  they  lean  to  the  party 
which  they  abhor.  It  is  right  to  under- 
stand once  for  all — and  we  shall  have  but 
too  many  occasions  of  illustrating  the  fact 
— that  in  all  the  violent  and  bloody  con- 
tentions which  have  taken  place  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ulster 
from  that  day  to  the  present,  without  any 
exception,  the  Protestants  have  been  the 
wanton  aggressors.  It  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  Catholics  could  pro- 
cure arms;  but  they  knew  that  their 
Protestant  neighbours  were  all  armed 
They  knew  also,  that  if  there  were  to  be 
any  examination  into  the  facts  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  at  the  assizes, 
they  were  sure  to  meet  a  bitter,  con- 
temptuous hostility  on  the  bench  and  in 
the  jury-box,  and  witnesses  ready  to  swear 
that  a  Popish  funeral  was  a  military 
parade,  and  a  faction-fight  an  insurrec- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  an  oppressed  race 
should  voluntarily  seek  a  collision,  or 
should  resort  to  violence,  save  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  almost  despairing 
resistance.  It  is  true,  also,  that  from  the 
very  origin  of  Peep-of-Day  Boys  (who 
afterwards  rii)ened  into  Orangemen)  down 
to  the  present  moment  (^1867),  many  of 
the  greatest  proprietors  m  Ulster,  peers 
and  commoners  have  carefully  stimulated 
the  ferocity  of  the  ignorant  Protestant 
yeomanry  by  their  own  insolent  behaviour 
towards  the  oppressed  people,  and  especi- 
ally by  inculcating  and  enlarging  upon 
all  the  dreadful  details  of  tliat  bloody 
fable,  the  "Popish  Massacre"  of  1641. 
Sir  John  Temple's  horrible  romance  was 
a  fifth  gospel  to  the  "Ascendency"  of  the 
North,  and  was  often  enlarged  upon,  like 
the  other  four,  by  clergymen  in  their 
pulpits  to  show  that  it  is  the  favourite 
enjoyment  of  Papists  to  rip  up  Protestant 
women  with  knives;  to  murder  the  mothers 
and  then  put  the  infants  to  their  dead 
mother's  breast,  and  say,  "  Suck^  English 
bastard!**  to  delude  men  out  of  houses  by 
offers  of  quarter,  and  then  to  cut  their 
throats;  and  so  on.  Indeed  when  the 
conscientious  Dr.  Curry  published  his 
examination  of  the  histories  cl  that  pre- 
tended massacre,  his  friends  feared  for  his 
life ;  it  was  held  proof  positive  in  his  day 
of  a  design  to  "  bring  in  the  Pretender," 
if  one  presumed  to  deny  or  doubt  the  ter- 
rible drowning  of  Protestants  at  Porta- 
down  Bridge,  or  to  question  the  fact  of 
their  ghosts  appearing  in  the  river  at 
night  breast-high  in  the  water,  and  shriek- 
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ing  ^Revenf/e!  Revewje!^  From  Buch 
historic  literature  ns  this  were  derired  the 
opinions  formed  of  Catliolics  by  Peep-of- 
Imy  Boys,  and  by  tbeir  worthy  successors 
the  Orangemen.  The  baleful  seeds  of 
hatred  and  iniquity,  sown  thus  in  the 
minds  of  benighted  Protestants  by  those 
who  ought  to  hare  taught  them  better, 
f^  in  congenial  soil,  and  grew,  flourished, 
and  ripened,  as  we  shall  soon  liavo  io  uar- 
imte,  in  a  harvest  of  bloody  fruit. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorclancrs  adminis- 
tration was  precisely  like  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors. It  was  observed  in  Parliament 
by  several  of  the  opposition  members, 
**that  it  was  but  a  continuance  of  the 
former  administration  under  a  less  un- 
popular head."  Major  Doyle  said  (10 
Pari.  Deb.,  p.  228) — '*  llie  same  measures 
were  continued  by  the  present  viceroy,  as 
if  some  malicious  demon  had  shot  into 
him  the  spirit  of  his  departed  j#edeces8or, 
and  that  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  only 
the  reflected  shadows  of  the  Palace  of 
Stowe." 

It  is  truly  irksome  to  follow  tlie  un- 
availing parliamentary  struggles  made  by 
a  few  faithful  Irishmen  in  those  days ;  and 
the  commemoration  of  them  might  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  for  the  pride  and  plea- 
sure which  we  cannot  but  feel  in  the  know- 
ledge, that  even  in  that  dark  day  there 
were  some  glorious  intellects  and  noble 
hearts  in  Ireland  who,  environed  around 
*  Mid  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge  of 
•coundrelism,  yet  did  hold  up  the  stan- 
dard of  rectitude,  and  call  upon  the 
demoralised  nation  to  follow  that  stan- 
dard. It  was  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  We  And  in '  the 
parliamentary  debates,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  17i)U,  the  same  sort  of  series 
of  motions  for  committees,  or  for  re- 
solutions, against  corruption,  against  in- 
crease of  pensions  and  the  like,  with  which 
the  country  was  now  familiar.  It  was 
familiar  also  with  the  uniform  defeat  of 
all  those  efforts.  Mr.  Curran,  for  ex- 
ample, moved,  **  That  a  humble  address 
should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  would  order  to  be  laid  before 
tiiat  House  the  particulars  of  the  causes, 
consideration,  and  representations,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  boards  of  stamps 
and  accounts  had  been  divided,  with  an 
increase  of  salary  to  the  officers;  also, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
communicate  to  that  House  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  recommended  that  mea- 
sure." 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  this  motion, 
Carran  assailed  the  purchased  majority 
with  some  of  his  biung  and  devouring 
tarcaim  which  the  court  so  much  dreaded, 


and  which— had  Curran  been  purchasable 
— would  have  insured  him  the  highest 
price. 

**  He  brought  forward  that  motion,"  he 
said,  '*  not  as  a  question  of  finaiic8»  BOt  as 
a  question  of  regulation,  but  M  %  penal 
inquiry,  and  the  people  would  now  see, 
whether  they  were  to  nope  for  help  within 
these  walls"  He  rose  in  an  assembly  of 
three  hundred  persons,  one  hundred  of 
whom  had  places  or  pensions;  in  an 
assembly,  one-third  of  whom  had  their 
ears  sealed  against  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  and  their  eyes  intently  turned  to 
their  own  interest;  he  rose  before  the 
whisperers  of  the  treasury,  the  bargainers 
and  the  runners  of  the  Castle:  he  ad- 
dressed an  audience  before  whom  was 
holden  forth  the  doctrine  that  the  crown 
ought  to  use  its  influence  on  the  members 
of  that  House. 

He  rose  to  try  when  the  sluices  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
whether  there  were  any  means  left  to 
stem  that  torrent 

The  debate  broke  out  into  great  intem- 
perance on  both  sides :  the  division  upon 
the  motion  was  81  in  support,  and  141 
against  it. 

Mr.  Curran*s  doubt  **  whether  there  was 
hope  for  help  within  those  walls,"  was 
plainly  ripening  into  a  certainty  that 
there  was  none. 

In  the  same  way  we  find  the  indefatig- 
able Mr.  Forbes  again  trying  his  ploco 
bill  and  pension  bill.  This  time  he  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  setting  forth 
the  shabby  details  which  he  had  long 
bu8ie<l  himself  in  bringing  to  light : — how 
there  was  an  immense  increase  in  the 
pension  list  of  iK^nsions  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  that  House  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  How  **an  addition  of  £300  per 
annum  has  been  lately  granted  to  the 
salary  of  the  custommer  of  Kinsale,  to 
commence  from  the  2t)th  of  Septembo-, 
1789,  and  a  further  addition  of  £200  pay- 
able on  a  contingency,  both  for  the  life  of 
the  present  possessor — an  office  which  has 
been  for  years  considered  as  useless  and 
obsolete,  to  which  no  duty  whatsoever  is 
annexed,  nor  any  attendance  required. 
That  an  addition  of  £400  per  annum  has 
been  lately  granted  to  the  salary  of  comp- 
troller of  the  pipe,  though  £58  lOs  has  for 
years  been  considered  as  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office.  That  an  addition  of 
£150  i>er  annum  has  also  been  lately 
granted  to  the  barrack-master  of  Dublin. 
That  the  persona  to  whom  those  -adtHtumai 
salaries  have  been  aranted  are  aU  members  of 
this  Homse."  And  so  forth— things  whidi 
the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  his  minisler,  knew 
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yerf  well-^which  they  intended— in  which 
th^  meant  to  penerere,  and  which  they 
called  gorerning  the  country.  Of  course, 
the  addreM  to  the  king  was  negatived  by 
a  large  aajority ;  the  **  comptroller  of  the 
pipe"  9mk  the  custommer  of  Kinsale  were 
not  like^  to  vote  for  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  their  little  families  of 
bread.  1^.  Grattan  spoke  on  this  motion 
of  Forbes ;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable 
pasaipe  in  the  debate  is  the  short  nervous 
■pMbh  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  which  plainly  showed 
that  he,  too,  despaired  of  efiPecting  any- 
thing in  Parliament,  and  foresaw  another 
kind  of  struggle.  Mr.  O'Neil  said  **he 
thought  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  to  adduce  a  single 
argument  upon  any  question  while  they 
)iad  an  omnipotent  number  of  140  to  sup- 
port them.  On  the  subject  of  influence, 
the  denial  of  it,  he  said,  was  ridiculous, 
as  there  was  not  a  lady  then  sitting  at  tea 
in  Dublin  who,  if  she  were  told  that  there 
were  120  men  in  that  House,  composed  of 
placemen  and  pensioners,  would  not  be 
able  to  say  how  the  question  would  be 
decided,  as  well  as  the  tellers  on  the 
division.  He  said  the  very  first  act  in 
every  session  of  Parliament,  which  was  the 
bill  of  supply,  went  to  raise  the  interest 
for  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  for 
ministers  to  divide  amongst  themselves. 
I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  prophetically," 
continued  he,  **  that  the  people  will  resist 
it.  The  members  of  this  House  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  people  at  large. 
There  are  gentlemen  outside  these  doors 
of  as  good  education  and  of  as  much 
judgment  of  the  relative  duties  of  repre- 
sentation as  any  man  within  doors,  and 
matters  are  evidently  ripening,  and  will 
shortly  come  to  a  crisis."  Mr.  O'Neil 
was  right ;  but  he  and  Mr.  Grattan,  and 
others  who  acted  with  them,  arc  never  to 
be  forgiven  that  they  did  not  help 
matters  to  come  to  a  crisis,  and  did  not 
preside  over  and  guide  that  crisis  when  it 
came. 

The  remainder  of  this  shameful  Parlia- 
ment is  little  worthy  of  commemoration. 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved  a  resolution 
against  places  and  pensions  ;  defeated  by 
a  large  majority.  Mr.  Grattan,  filled 
with  the  same  sava  tndignatio  which  once 
gnawed  the  heart  of  Swtft,  astonished  the 
House  by  a  speech  calling  for  impeach- 
ment of  ministers,  concluding  with  this 
motion,  *'  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  whether  the  late  or  present 
administration  have  entered  into  any 
corrupt  agreement  with  any  person  or 
persons,  to  recommend  such  person  or 
persons  to  his  majesty  as  fit  and  proper 


to  be  by  him  made  peers  of  this  realm,  in 
consideration  of  such  person  or  persona 
giving  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  procuring  the  return  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land." 
It  was  defeated  by  the  usual  majority; 
144  against,  and  82  for  the  motion.  A  few 
days  after,  Mr.  Grattan  was  provoked  to 
utter  one  of  his  audacious  speeches  in  the 
House.  It  was  in  one  of  the  debates  on 
Mr.  Forbes*  motion  :— "  Sir,  I  have  been 
told  it  was  said  that  I  should  have  been 
expelled  the  Commons,  should  have  been 
delivered  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  for 
the  expressions  delivered  that  day. 

**  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  day  ; 
I  said  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  sold 
the  peerages,  for  which  offence  they  were 
impeachable.  I  said  they  had  applied  tiie 
money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  servants 
or  followers  of  the  Castle,  for  which 
offence  I  said  they  were  impeachable.  I 
said  they  had  done  this,  not  in  one  or 
two,  but  in  several  instances,  for  which 
complication  of  offences  I  said  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  impeachable  as 
public  malefactors  who  had  conspired 
against  the  common  weal,  the  independ- 
ence of  Parliament,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land ;  and  I  offered  and  dared 
them  to  put  this  matter  in  a  course  of 
inquiry.  I  added,  that  I  considered  them 
as  public  malefactors  whom  we  were  ready 
to  bring  to  justice.  I  repeat  these  charges 
now;  and  if  anything  more  severe  were 
on  a  former  occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to 
be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  will  again  repeat 
it.  Why  do  you  not  expel  nie  now  ?  Why 
not  send  ms  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords? 
Where  is  your  adviser?  Going  out  of 
the  House,  I  shall  repeat  my  sentiments, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  are  guilty  of 
impeachable  offences;  and  advancing  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  those 
sentiments  ;  or  if  the  Tower  is  to  be  my 
habitation,  I  will  there  meditate  the  im- 
peachment of  these  ministers,  and  return, 
not  to  capitulate,  but  to  punish.  Sir,  I 
think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say, 
that,  if  called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public 
cause,  I  will  go  farther  than  my  pro« 
sccutors,  both  in  virtue  and  in  danger." 

All  simUar  efforts  failed  in  the  same 
manner,  effecting  nothing  but  an  occa* 
sional  opportunity  of  discharging  a  tor- 
rent of  indignant  invective  against  the 
solid  phalanx  of  Castle  members,  equally 
insensible  to  invective,  to  sarcasm,  to 
shame,  and  to  conscience ;  and  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued  on  the  5th  of  Aprils 
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1790 — the  viceroy  assaring  them  in  his 
•peech  from  the  throne,  that  **he  had 
lOreat  pleasure  in  signifying:  his  majesty's 
approbation  of  the  zeal  they  had  shown 
for  the  public  interest,  and  the  dispatch 
with  which  they  had  concluded  the  na- 
tional business.**  Three  days  after,  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

But  although  the  Parliament  of  the 
^independent*'  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
in  so  wofully  corrupt  a  condition,  yet 
we  find  tliat  in  material  prosperity  the 
country  continued  to  advance.  The 
population  had  increased  very  rapidly, 
and  it  is  estimated  for  the  year  1788 
«t  4,040,000,  an  increase  of  a  million 
and  a  half  in  twenty  years.  This  is 
«  sure  sig^n  of  general  ease  and  abun- 
dance of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
revenue  was  also  increasing  fully  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  i>eople ;  and  the 
-Catholics,  being  now  empowered  to  hold 
longer  leases,  and  to  take  mortgage!*  on 
money  lent,  had  well  improvetl  their 
limited  opportunities,  and  were  be(*ome  in 
4dl  the  towns  an  opulent  and  influential 
portion  of  the  people ;  yet  the  Catholics, 
while  personally  they  were  respected,  were 
as  a  body  both  oppressed  and  insulted. 
Of  the  four  millions,  they  were  more  than 
three ;  yet  this  great  mass  of  people,  the 
<iriginal  and  rightful  owners  of  all  the 
land,  were  still  a  proscribed  race,  still 
under  the  full  operation  of  the  most 
cdious  of  the  penal  laws,  excluded  from 
Parliament,  from  the  franchise,  from  the 
professions,  from  the  corporations,  from 
the  iuries,  from  the  magistracy,  from  all 
dvil  and  military  employment.  Public 
•ceremonials  were  calculated  and  devised 
with  the  special  design  to  humiliate  them, 
imd  remind  them  of  the  high  national 
estate  from  which  they  had  fallen;  and 
even  in  these  proud  days  of  the  Volun- 
teering, the  anniversaries  of  their  fatal 
defeats  were  regularly  celebrated  in  Dub- 
lin by  the  high  officers  of  state  with  all 
possible  civic  and  military  pomp.  The 
The  author  of  the  "  Irish  Abroad  and  at 
Home**  tells  us,  from  his  own  recollec- 
tions—" King  William's  birth-day  (the 
4th  of  November)  was  observed  with  great 
ceremony.  Within  my  own  recollection, 
and  even  till  the  period  of  the  Union,  on 
each  4th  of  November  the  troops  com- 
posing the  garrison  of  Dublin  marched 
from  their  respective  barracks  to  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  and  their  turning  to  the 
right  up  to  the  Castle,  and  to  the  left  to 
the  college,  lined  the  streeta,  Cork  Hill, 
Bame  Street,  and  College  Green,  on  each 
«ide  the  way. 

**  At  the  same  time,  the  lord-lieutenant 
^rould  be  holding  a leree ;  adrawing-ioom 


wound  up  the  obierrances,  at  whidi  the 
nobility,  the  bishops,  the  memben  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (the  Speaker  at  their 
head),  the  judges,  thebar,  the  provost,  vice- 
provost,  and  fellows  of  lYinity  College,  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  public 
functionaries  were  present  The  levee 
over,  the  lord-lieutenant  issued  in  his 
state-carriage  and  with  great  pomp  from 
the  Castle,  passed  down  the  line  of  streets 
and  round  the  statue  of  King  William, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Castle ,  followed 
also  in  carriages  by  the  great  officers  of 
state,  the  bishoi>s,  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  those  of  the  gentry 
who  had  been  present  at  the  levee.'* 

But  as  the  Catholics  advanced  in  pros- 
perity and  increased  in  numbers,  this 
condition  of  inferiority  in  their  own  native 
land  became  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  them :  the  complete  failure  of  the  con- 
stitutional "independence**  of  *82  was 
creating  amongst  the  more  rational  Pro- 
testants a  desire  of  uniting  themselves 
with  the  powerful  Catholic  niapses;  a 
"  Catholic  Committee  '*  had  now  been  for 
some  years  in  existence,  connived  at  by 
Government,  and  on  the  whole  there  was 
a  considerable  ferment  in  the  public  mind 
at  the  moment  when,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789,  all  Europe  rang  and  shook  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Bastlle.  Within  three 
weeks  after,  on  the  memorable  4th  of 
August,  feudality  and  privilege  were 
suddenly  struck  down  and  swept  away : 
in  that  most  aristocratic  of  countries  all 
men  became  suddenly  equal  in  one  night ; 
and  the  great  Erench  Bevolution  was  in 
full  career. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1790—1791. 

New  election. — New  peer*. — Sale  of  peerages. — Mo- 
tion ai^ntt  Police  liilL — Continual  defeats  of 
Patriots. — Insolence  of  the  Cattle. — Propress  of 
French  Revolution. — Horror  of  Frt'nch  principles. 
•^Burke. — Divisions  amongst  Irish  l^thoUcs.— 
Wolfe  Tone. — General  Committee  of  Catholics. — 
Tone  goes  to  Belfast.— Establishes  first  United 
Irish  Club.— DuhUn  United  Irish  Club.— PsrUa- 
mentary  Patriots  avoid  them. — Progress  of  Cat  hollo 
Committee. — Project  of  a  CoDventioow— Troubles 
In  Coonty  Armagh 

NoTwiTHSTAKonro  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  by  the  people  in  political 
knowledge  and  spirit,  itimolated  bj  the 
mighty  events  tnen  going  forward  in 
France,  yet  the  influence  of  the  Castle 
prevented  any  great  change  in  the  return 
of  memben  to  the  new  Parliament.    Tbe 
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diasolation  took  place  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1790,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Dablin  on  the  20th  of 
May,  fafut  before  that  time  was  further 
prorogued  to  the  10th  of  July,  when  it 
met  for  despatch  of  business. 

Such   of   the   constituencies  as  were 
really  free  to  electa  of  course  took  care  to 
send  to  Parliament  all  the  most  prominent 
reformers.  Grattan,  Forbes,  Curran,  Pon- 
sonby,  I<ord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  occupied 
their  dd  places  on  the  opposition  bench. 
We  find  among  the  new  members  several 
noted  names.     A  certain  young  Major 
Wellesley  was  returned  for  the  boroujrh 
of  Trim,  afterwards  called  to  high  desti- 
nies under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    Jonah  Barrington  was  member  for 
Tasm :    he  had  seen  the  rise,  and  was 
destined  to  chronicle  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Irish  Nation.    Arthur  O'Connor  came 
as  member  for  Philipstown  :  his  name  will 
appear  again  in  this  narrative.    Robert 
Stewart  came  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Down  County ;  and  had  an  opportunity 
of   studying  the  modes  of  buying  and 
selling  in  that  great  mart  of  votes  and 
influences;    opportunities  which  he  im- 
proved with  the  zeal  of  a  clerk  in  a  com- 
mercial house  learning  his  ][)usiness.    We 
shall  see  that  he  spent  the  season  of  his 
apprenticeship  profitably.    In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  interesting  to  record  that  this 
gentleman  sought  ^  election,  and  was 
returned,    expressly  as   an    avowed    re- 
former and  patriot ;  and  that  on  the  bust- 
ing at  Downpatrick  he  took  the  following 
pledge : — *"  That  he  would  in  and  out  of 
the  House,  with  all  his  ability  and  in- 
fluence, promote  the  success  of  a  bill  for 
amending  the  representation  of  the |>eople ; 
a  bill  for  preventin<j  pensioners  from  sit- 
ting in  Parliament,  or  such  placemen  as 
cannot  sit  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  a  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
placemen  and  pensioners  and  the  amount 
of  pensions  ;  a  bill  for  preventing  revenue 
officers  from  voting  at  elections  ;  a  bill  for 
rendering  the  servants  of  tlie   crown  in 
Ireland  resx^nsible  for  the  expenditure  uf 
the  public  money,"  etc.,— in  short,  all  the 
measures  of  reform  which  were  at  that  time 
the  ostensible  objects  of  the  opposition. 

The  purpose  of  convening  ilie  Parlia- 
ment was  to  obtain  a  vote  of  credit : 
accordingly  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer movd  for  a  vote  of  creilit  for 
£200,000,  to  be  applied  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant  towards  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  24th  of  the  month  his  majesty's 
answer  to  the  address  of  the  Commons 
was  communicated  to  the  House,  which 
was  strongly  expressive  of  his  satibfaction 


at  tlieir  determination  to  support  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  common 
interest  of  the  empire,  at  that  important 
crisis :  the  Parliament  was  then  prorogued, 
and  did  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness till  the  20th  of  January,  1791.  In 
the  autumn,  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  went 
over  to  England,  as  it  was  generally  pre- 
sumed, t^  concert  the  plan  of  the  next 
parliamentary  campaign  .with  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 
Irish  Grovcmment  having  in  the  widest 
plenitude  adopted  the  principles  and  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Buckingham's  administra- 
tion, the  right  honourable  secretary  had 
also  much  consultation  with  that  noble- 
man. Lord  Westmoreland  in  the  mean- 
time was  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of 
acquiring  popularity,  the  want  of  which 
in  his  predecessor  he  felt  very  strongly 
operating  upon  his  own  government.  In 
a  country  excursion  for  nearly  nine 
months  he  visited  most  of  the  nobility 
through  the  kingdom :  his  excellency  and 
his  lady  on  all  solenm  occasions  appeared 
clad  in  Irish  manufactures ;  just  as  in  our 
own  day  an  ameliorative  viceroy  has 
sometimes  condescended  to  wear  a  *'  pop- 
lin waistcoat."  We  are  even  told  that 
Lord  Westmoreland  further  increased  his 
popularity  by  giving  permission  to  repre- 
sent "The  Beggar's  Opera,'*  which  was 
then  a  favourite  of  the  Dublin  people,  but 
the  representation  of  which  had  been  pro- 
liibited  in  Lord  Buckingham's  time. 

The  business  of  this  session  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  the  last  before  the 
dissolution.  The  Patriots  appeared  rather 
to  liave  lost,  than  acquired,  strength  by 
the  new  election.  Their  number  did  not 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion exceed  fourscore.  But  their  resolu- 
tion to  press  all  the  questions  which  they 
had  brought  forwanl  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment appeared  more  violently  determined 
than  ever ;  insomuch,  that  Mr.  George 
Ponsonby,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Cook, 
assured  him  that  the  hope  he  had  ex- 
pressed of  gentlemen  on  his  side  of 
the  House  not  bringing  forward  those 
measures  which  they  had  done  for  some 
sessions  past  was  a  lost  hope,  for  that 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  or  success 
should  ever  induce  them  to  give  up  their 
pursuit.  Acconlingly  Mr  Ponsonby,  on 
the  3d  of  February,  moved  as  usual  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  pen- 
sion list.  It  was  got  rid  of  by  a  motion 
for  adjournment.  Then  Mr.  Grattan, 
supported  by  Mr.  Curran,  renewed  the 
charge  upon  its  practice  of  selling  peer- 
ages :  it  was  rejected  by  135  against  85. 

Mr.  Curran  then  moved  the  following 
resolution,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by 
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Mr.  Grattan,  tIx.  :  *'Tfaat  a  committee  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  members  uf  both 
Uooses  of  Parliament  who  do  not  hold 
may  employment  or  enjoy  any  pension 
under  the  crown,  to  inquire  in  the  most 
aolenm  manner,  whether  the  late  or  pre- 
sent administration  have,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, entered  into  any  corrupt  agree- 
ment with  any  person  or  persons,  to  re- 
commend such  person  or  persons  to  his 
majesty  for  the  purpose  of  being  created 
peers  of  this  kingdom,  in  consideration  of 
their  paying  certain  Hums  of  money,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  seats  for  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  land.** 

The  ministerial  members  on  all  these 
occasions  loudly  complained  of  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  old  charges  even  without  new 
arguments  to  support  them ;  they  strongly 
insisted  that  no  particular  facts  were 
alleged,  much  less  proved ;  and  that  gene- 
ral fame,  surmise,  and  assertion,  were  no 
grounds  for  parliamentary  impeachments, 
or  any  other  solemn  proceedings  in  that 
House.  Mr.  Grattan,  before  answering 
the  objections  advanced  against  the  mo- 
tion, adverted  to  the  general  dull  and 
empty  declamation  uttered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  corrupt  government  against  the 
defenders  of  an  injured  people. 

Four  times  had  those  advocates  told 
them  they  had  brought  this  g^evanee 
forth,  as  if  grievances  were  only  to  be 
matter  of  public  debate  when  they  were 
matters  of  novelty;  or  as  if  grievances 
were  trading  questions  fOr  a  party  or  a 
person  to  press,  to  sell,  and  to  abandon  ; 
or  as  if  they  came  thither  to  act  farces  to 
please  the  appetite  of  the  public,  and  did 
not  sit  Uiero  to  persevere  in  the  itnlress  of 
grievances,  pledged,  as  they  were,  and 
covenanted  to  the  people  on  these  im- 
portant subjects. 

Under  these  continual  defeats  of  every 
generous  effort  to  abate  a  single  evil  or 
injustice,  it  seems  to  have  been  some  satis- 
faction to  the  members  of  the  opposition 
to  indulge  at  least  in  violent  philippics. 
Mr.  Grattan,  for  instance,  in  making  a 
renewed  effort  against  the  imconstitu- 
tional  police  system — Ministers  had,  he 
said,  resorted  to  a  place  army  and  a  pen- 
sioned magistracy — the  one  was  to  give 
boldness  to  corruption  in  Parliament,  and 
the  oUier  to  give  the  minister's  influence 
patronage  in  the  city.  Their  means  were 
this  police  establishment;  the  plan  they 
did  not  entirely  frame,  they  found  it.    A 
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had  been  turned  out  of  the  doors  imme- 
diately ;  a  scavenger  would  have  found  it 
in  the  streets  of  London;  the  groping 
hands  of  the  Irish  ministry  picked  it  up 
and  made  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

Tlie  motion  against  the  police  was  nega- 
tived by  what  Mr.  Grattan  called  the  thad 
majority.  Next,  the  opposition  tried  an- 
other favourite  measure— to  prevent  place- 
men and  pensioners  from  having  seats  in 
Parliament;  in  other  words,  that  the 
"  dead  majority"  should  be  tamed  oat  of 
doors  and  deprived  of  their  daily  bread. 
This  measure  was  supported  as  usual  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  and  of  course  by  the  same 
arguments;  there  was  nothing  new  to 
say;  there  was  the  evil  visible  before 
them,  or  rather  the  104  evils,  each  with 
its  bribe  in  its  pocket,  wrung  from  the 
earnings  of  those  people  whose  legislature 
they  poisoned.  But  the  Castle  members 
were  utterly  disgusted  with  these  thread- 
bare topics;  they  called  for  something 
new;  and  so  Mr.  Mason  had  the  cool 
audacity  to  say,  that  having  opposed  this 
bill  every  session  for  thirty  years,  he 
would  not  weary  the  House  with  fresh 
arguments  against  it ;  his  decided  opinion 
was,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  was 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating 
into  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments, 
a  democracy. 

Indeed,  the  terror  of  this  democracy, 
and  the  manifest  peril  to  oligarchical 
government,  botli  in  £ngland  and  in  Ire- 
land, arising  from  the  thundering  French 
revolution,  and  its  reverberations  through 
many  millions  of  hearts  in  the  two  islands 
— these  were  the  considerations  that  ren- 
dered the  supporters  of  Government  more 
sternly  resolute  to  maintain  every  part  of 
their  system  as  it  stood.  Keformers  of 
any  abuse  began  about  this  time  to  be 
called  **  Jacobins,"  and  the  **  Mountain  ;** 
and  it  was  intended  for  the  most  ribald 
abuse,  to  charge  a  person  with  advocating 
the  Rights  of  Man, 

f^ually  violent  and  equally  unsuccess- 
ful were  the  four  remaining  attacks  made 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  opposition — viz., 
Mr.  Grattan*s  motion  lor  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  reclaiming  of  barren  land ; 
on  the  first  reading  of  the  pension  bill; 
the  second  reading  of  the  responsibility 
bill ;  and  Mr.  George  Ponsonby's  motion 
respecting  fiat»  iot  levying  unassessed 
damages  upon  the  parties'  affidaviu  of 
their  own  imaginary  losses. 

We  must  now  turn  away  for  a  time 
from  these  eloquent  futilities  in  Parlia- 
ment.   It  is  dimcolt  now  to  analyse  the 
strong  political  passion  which  seiaed  upon 
lall  the  pohllo  m  the  migbtj  drama  of 
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French  Bevolation  swept  upon  its  way. 
The  year  1791  stimulatei  that  passion  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  great  theatrical 
performance  of  the  federation  of  all  man- 
kind in  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  taken 
place  on  the  14th  of  July  of  the  last  year, 
when  the  King  of  France  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  constitution  The  church 
Umds  had  heen  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
puhlic ;  Miraheau,  the  great  tribune,  was 
dead,  and  the  last  hope  of  conciliation 
between  the  people  and  the  crown  died 
with  him.  llien  the  great  coalition  of 
Europe  against  France  was  formed,  and 
the  king  attempted  his  flight  beyond  the 
Bhine.  Everything  betokened  both  war 
and  iuTasion  coming  from  abroad,  and  the 
approaching  triumph  at  home  of  the  Ja- 
cobin Bcpublicans,  with  the  usual  violence 
and  slaughter  which  attend  such  immense 
changes.  It  was  imix>ssible  to  look  on  at 
these  things  unmoved.  Two  fierce  parties 
were  at  once  formed  in  Ireland — the  one 
BepubUcan,  the  other  anti-Gallican. 

The  sympathy  which  several  of  the 
armed  corps  and  other  public  bodies 
cxnltingly  expressed  with  the  asscrtors  of 
civil  h^dom  in  those  countries,  wtis  ob- 
noxioul  to  Qovemment,  and  it  became 
tiie  system  of  the  Castle  to  affix  a  marked 
Ktigma  upon  every  person  who  counte- 
nanced or  spoke  in  favour  of  any  measure 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  reform  or  re- 
volution. Even  the  ardour  for  commemo- 
rating the  era  of  1688  was  attempted  to 
be  damped ,  the  word  liberty  always  car- 
ried with  it  suspicion,  often  reprobation. 
In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  to  those  scenes  which  at  last 
outraged  humanity,  were  some  efforts  in 
favour  of  the  most  constitutional  liberty 
resisted  in  Parliament  as  attempts  to  in- 
troduce a  system  of  French  equality. 
Such  was  the  general  panic,  such  the  real 
or  assumed  execration  of  everything  that 
had  a  tendency  to  democracy,  that  com- 
paratively fewof  the  higher  orders  through 
the  kingdom  retained  or  avowed  those 
general  Whig  principles  which,  two  years 
Lcf  re,  that  man  was  not  deemed  loyal 
>klio  did  not  profess. 

Mr.  Burke,  by  his  book  on  the  French 
Rcvol  \tion,  published  in  the  year  1790, 
had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  few  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life  who  did  not  become  Ms  proselytes, 
merely  retaining  their  former  principles, 
were  ast  nished  to  find  their  ranks  thinned 
and  their  standard  fallen. 

The  Catholics  also  could  not  pos- 
sibly remain  insensible  to  the  great 
events  of  the  time ;  but  the  effect 
produced  upon  tliem  was  of  a  strangely 
complex    kind.      As   a   grievously   op- 1 


pressed  race,  they  could  not  but  sym- 
pathise with  the  oppressed  peasantry  and 
middle  classes  of  France  as  they  struck 
off  link  after  link  of  the  feudal  chain; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, not  like  the  French,  had  remained 
deeply  attached  to  their  religion,  the  only 
consolation  they  had;  and  the  French 
**  Civil  Constitution"  for  the  clergy,  and 
sale  of  church  lands,  were  represented  to 
them  as  anti-religious,  and  dangerous  to 
faith  and  morals.  Publications  were 
circulated  upon  the  conservative  tend- 
encies of  the  Catholic  religion*  to  ren- 
der its  followers  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
dutiful  subjects.  Pastoral  instructions 
were  published  by  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
their  respective  dioceses  in  favour  of  loyal 
subordination,  and  against  "  French  prin- 
ciples.*' On  the  other  hand,  the  trading 
Catholics  in  the  towns,  and  such  of  the 
country  population  as  were  readers  of 
books,  were  very  generally  indoctrinated 
with  sentiments  of  extreme  liberalism. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  they  thought, 
that  thev  could  be  "loyal "  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  knew  only  by  its  oppres- 
sions and  its  insults;  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  indignant  against  the 
French  for  abolishing  tithes,  nor  for  sell- 
ing out  in  small  farms  the  vast  domains 
of  the  emigrant  nobles.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Catholics  looked  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  with  admiration  and  with  hope. 
As  for  the  Irish  Dissenters,  who  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  established  church,  they  were 
(JalUcan  and  republican  to  a  man. 

Considering  that  the  only  real  enemy  of 
Ireland,  both  then  and  ever  since,  was  the 
English  Government,  it  was  very  imfor- 
tunate  that  the  divisions  amongst  the 
Catholics  themselves,  and  the  hereditary 
estrangement  and  aversion  between  them 
and  the  Presbyterians,  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  create  a  united  Irish  nation 
with  one  sole  bond,  and  one  single  aim, 
the  destruction  of  British  government  in 
this  island.  This,  however,  was  precisely 
the  great  task  undertaken  by  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  Protestant  lawyer 
of  Dublin,  of  English  descent  by  both 
the  father's  side  and  the  mother's,  a  gra- 
duate of  Trinity  College,  and  who  at  the 
time  when  he  first  flung  himself  into  the 
grand  revolutionary  scheme  of  associating 
the  Catholics  to  the  body  of  the  nation, 
was  not  personally  acquainted  with  a 
single  individual  of  that  creed.  It  is 
Bc^less  to  say  that  Tone  had  been  a 

*  One  of  the  moet  noted  of  these  pabllcfttloas 
WM  one  called  **The  Cue  Stated,"  by  Mr.  Plow* 
den. 
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democrat  from  the  Tcry  commencement, 
that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution.  In  his  narrative  of 
bis  own  life,  Tone  has  given  so  clear  an 
account  of  the  dissensions  which  broke 
up  the  Catholic  Committee,  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  own  alliance  with 
the  Catholic  body,  and  the  first  formation 
€i  the  clubs  of  **  United  Irishmen,"  that 
it  may  here  be  presented  in  his  own  words, 
in  a  slightly  abridged  form  : — 

*'  The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, which,  since  the  year  1702,  has  made 
a  distinguished  feature  in  the  |)olitics  of 
Ireland,  was  a  body  composed  of  their 
Inshops,  their  country  gentlemen,  and  of  a 
certain  number  of  merchants  and  traders, 
all  resident  in  Dublin,  but  named  by  the 
Catholics  in  the  different  towns  corporate 
to  represent  them.  The  original  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
a  partial  and  oppressive  tax  called  quar- 
terage, which  was  levied  on  the  Catholics 
only,  and  the  Government,  ^hich  found 
the  committee  at  first  a  convenient  instru- 
ment on  some  occasions,  connived  at  its 
existence.  So  degraded  was  the  Catholic 
mind  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
their  committee,  about  1770,  and  long 
after,  that  they  were  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  go  up  to  the  Castle  with  an  abominable 
■lavish  address  to  each  successive  viceroy,' 
of  which,  moreover,  until  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1782,  so  little 
notice  was  taken  that  his  grace  was  the 
first  who  condescended  to  g^ve  them  an 
answer,  and,  indeed,  for  above  twenty 
years,  the  sole  business  of  the  General 
Committee  was  to  prepare  and  deliver  in 
those  records  of  their  depression.  The 
Effort  which  an  honest  indication  had 
called  forth  at  the  time  of  the  Volunteer 
Cuuvention,  in  1783,  seemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted their  strength,  and  they  sunk 
back  into  their  primitive  nullity.  Under 
this  appearance  of  apathy,  however,  a  new 
spirit  was  gradually  arising  in  the  body, 
owing,  principally,  to  the  exertions  and 
the  example  of  one  man,  John  Keo^h,  to 
whose  services  his  country,  and  more 
especuilly  the  Catholics,  are  singularly 
indebted.  In  fact,  the  downfall  of  feudal 
tyranny  was  acted  in  little  on  the  theatre 
of  the  General  Committee.  The  influence 
of  their  clergy  and  of  their  barons  was 
gradually  undermined,  and  the  third 
estate,  the  commercial  interest,  rising  in 
wealth  and  power,  was  preparing,  by  de- 
grees, to  throw  off  the  yoke,  in  the  im- 
posing, or,  at  least,  the  continuing  of 
which  the  leaders  of  the  body,  I  mean 
the  prelates  and  aristocracy,  to  their  dis- 
muce  be  it  spoken,  were  ready  to  concur. 
^Umdy  had  those  leaders,  acting  in-  obe- 


dience to  the  orders  of  the  Government 
which  held  them  in  fetters,  suffered  one 
or  two  signal  defeats  in  the  committee, 
owing  principally  to  the  talents  and  ad- 
dress of  John  Keogh ;  the  parties  began 
to  be  defined,  and  a  sturdy  democracy  of 
new  men,  with  bolder  views  and  stronger 
talents,  soon  superseded  the  timid  coun- 
sels and  slavish  measures  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy.  Everything  seemed  tending 
to  a  better  order  of  things  anKng  the 
Catholics,  and  an  occasion  soon  offered  to 
call  the  energy  of  their  new  leaders  into 
action. 

*'The  Dissenters  of  the  North,  and 
more  especially  of  the  town  of  Belfast, 
are  f  rum  the  genius  of  their  religion  and 
from  the  superior  diffusion  of  political 
infonnation  among  them,  sincere  and  en- 
lightenctl  Republicans.  They  had  ever 
b^n  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  early  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
town  of  Belfast,  in  proposing  the  enumci- 
pation  of  the  Catholics  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1783. 

*'The  Catholics,  on  their  part,  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  political  spirit  and 
information.  Every  month,  every  day,  as 
thn  revolution  in  France  went  prosper- 
ously forward,  added  to  their  courage  and 
their  force,  and  the  hour  seemed  at  last 
arrived  when,  after  a  dreary  oppression 
of  about  one  hundred  years,  they  were 
once  more  to  appear  on  the  political 
theatre  of  their  country.  They  saw  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  success  which  events 
in  France  opened  to  their  view,  and  they 
determined  to  avail  themselves  with 
promptitude  of  that  opportunity,  which 
never  returns  to  those  who  omit  it.  For 
this,  the  active  members  of  the  General 
Committee  resolved  to  set  on  foot  an  im- 
mediate application  to  Parliament,  pray- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  The 
first  difilculty  they  had  to  surmount  arose 
in  their  own  body;  their  peers,  their 
gentry  (as  they  adffccted  to  call  them- 
selves), and  their  prelates,  either  seduced 
or  intimidated  by  Government,  gave  the 
measure  all  possible  opposition ;  and,  at 
length,  after  a  long  contest,  in  which  both 
parties  strained  every  nerve,  and  produced 
the  whole  of  their  strength,  the  question 
was  decided  on  a  division  in  the  commit- 
tee, by  a  majority  of  at  least  six  to  one, 
in  favour  of  the  intended  application. 
Hie  triumph  of  the  young  democracy  was 
complete:  but  though  the  aristocracy 
was  defeated,  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
broken  down.  By  the  instigation  of  Go- 
vernment they  had  the  meanness  to  secedo 
from  the  General  Committee,  to  disavow 
their  acts,  and  even  to  publish  in  th^ 
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papers  that  they  did  not  wish  to  embar- 
raaa  the  Goyemment  by  advancing  their 
claims  of  emancipation.  It  is  difficult  to 
coDceiTe  such  a  degree  of  political  degra- 
dation ;  but  what  will  not  the  tyranny  of 
an  execrable  system  produce  in  time? 
Sixty-eight  gentlemen,  individually  of 
high  spirit,  were  found,  who  publicly,  and 
in  a  body,  deserted  their  party  and  their 
own  just  claims,  and  even  sanctioned  this 
pitiful  desertion  by  the  authority  of  their 
signatures.  Such  an  effect  had  the  opera- 
tion of  the  penal  laws  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  proud  a  race  as 
any  in  all  Europe !  * 

**The  first  attempts  of  the  Catholic 
Conunittee  failed  totally;  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  all  parties,  ihcy  framed  a 
jietition  so  humble  that  it  ventured  to  ask 
for  nothing,  and  even  this  petition  they 
could  not  find  a  single  member  of  the 
legislature  to  present ;  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, in  the  year  1790,  was  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  people!  Not  dis- 
heartened, however,  by  this  defeat,  they 
went  on,  and  in  the  interval  between  that 
and  the  approaching  session,  they  were 
preparing  measures  for  a  second  applica- 
tion. In  order  to  add  a  greater  weight 
and  consequence  to  their  intended  peti- 
tion, they  brought  over  to  Ireland 
Richard  Burke,  only  son  of  the  celebrated 
Edmund,  and  appointed  him  their  agent 
to  conduct  their  application  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  young  man  came  over  with 
considerable  advantages,  and  especially 
with  the  AlcU  of  his  father's  name,  who, 
the  Catholics  concluded,  and  very  reason- 
ably, would  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  theirs, 
assist  his  son  with  his  advice  and  direc- 
tions. But  their  expectations  in  the  event 
prove<l  abortive.  Kichard  Burke,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  talent  from  nature. 
and  cultivatexl,  as  may  be  well  8uppose<l, 
with  the  utmost  care  by  his  father,  who 

*  Mr.  Tone*!  aoooant  of  the  tccession  of  the  sixty- 
eljrht  memben  from  the  Oeneral  Coiniaittee  is  not 
•offidentlf  ozpUnatocy.  Mr.  Plowdcn,  an  excellent 
aothoricy  on  this  point,  layt  that  it  was  caused 
diit-fly  by  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  *'  public  acts 
of  CotnmuBicatioa  of  Protestants  in  the  North  with 
France."  In  particolar,  the  people  of  Belfast  had 
Mot  an  address  of  warm  congratulation  to  the 
Bockty  of  **  Friends  of  the  Constitution  "  at  Ror- 
ieaax.  and  l.ad  received  an  elorinent  reply.  Coni- 
manicatlons  of  this  kind,  says  Pluwden.  "  gave  par- 
ticular offence  to  Oovemmeut,  who  manifested  great 
Jealousy  and  diffidence  towards  all  persons  concerned 
in  them."  It  was  to  express  tlieir  horror  of  co- 
operating in  any  degree  with  such  men  and  mea- 
sarea,  that  the  men  of  landed  property  and  the 
prelates  seceded.  The  seoeders  shortly  after  pre- 
sented to  the  lord-Ueutenant  a  petition  or  address, 
whieh  went  no  farther  than  a  general  expression  of 
snbmisaiveness  and  respect  to  Government,  "  throw- 
log  tbemselrca  and  their  body  oa  thoir  humanity 
and  wMom.**  TMs  was  cwad  tsantioglj  the 
^LfecBMeyimy  Addrasa  ** 


idolized  him,  was  utterly  deficient  in  judg- 
ment, in  temper,  and  especially  in  the  art 
of  managing  parties.  In  three  or  four 
months'  time,  during  which  he  remained 
in  Ireland,  he  contrived  to  embroil  him- 
self, and  in  a  certain  degree  the  commit>- 
tce,  with  all  parties  in  Parliament,  the 
opposition  as  well  as  the  Government,  and 
ended  his  short  and  turbulent  career  by 
breaking  with  the  General  Committee* 
That  body,  however,  treated  him  respect- 
fully to  the  last,  and,  on  his  departure, 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  thank  him  for 
his  exertions,  and  presented  him  with  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

*'  It  was  pretty  much  alM)ut  this  time 
that  my  connection  with  the  Catholic 
body  commenced  in  the  manner  which  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

^'Uussell*  had,  on  his  arrival  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Belfast,  found  the  people 
so  much  to  his  taste,  and  in  return  had 
rendered  himself  so  agreeable  to  them, 
that  he  was  speedily  admitted  into  their 
confidence,  and  became  a  member  of  seve- 
ral of  their  clubs.  This  was  an  unusual 
circumstance,  as  British  ofBccrs,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  were  no  great  favourites 
with  the  republicans  of  Belfast.  The  Ca- 
tholic question  was  at  this  period  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  public  notice,  and  the 
Belfast  Volunteers,  on  some  public  occa- 
sion, I  know  not  precisely  what,  wished  to 
come  forward  with  a  declaration  in  its 
favour.  For  this  purpo.sc  Russell,  who 
by  this  time  was  entirely  in  their  con- 
fidence, wrote  to  me  to  draw  up  and 
transmit  to  him  such  a  declaration  as  I 
thought  proper,  which  I  accordingly  did. 
A  meeting  of  the  corps  was  held  in  con- 
sequence, but  an  opposition  unexpectedly 
arising  to  that  part  of  the  declarations 
which  alludeil  directly  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  that  pasHagc  was,  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity,  withdrawn  for  the  present, 
and  the  declarations  then  passed  unani- 
mously. Kussell  wrote  me  an  account  of 
all  this,  and  it  immediately  set  mo  to 
thinking  more  seriously  than  I  had  yet 
done  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  soon 
formed  my  theory,  and  on  that  theory  I 
have  unvaryingly  acted  ever  since. 

'*To  subvert  the  tyranny  of  our  exe- 
crable Government,  to  break  the  connec- 
tion with  England,  the  never-failing  source 
of  all  our  political  evils,  and  to  assert  the 
independence  of  my  country — these  were 
my  objects.  To  unite  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland,  to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  past 
dissensions,  and  to  substitute  the  common 
name  of  Irishman  in  place  of  the  denomi- 
nations of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Dis- 

*  Thomas  Busiell,  Tom's  most  intimate  friend 
andcoBundc. 
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•enter— these  were  my  means.  To  efFec- 
tnate  these  great  objects,  I  reviewed  tlje 
three  ^reat  sects.  The  Protestants  I 
despaired  of  from  the  outset,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Already  in  possession,  by  an 
unjust  monoply,  of  the  whole  power  and 
patronage  of  the  country,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  they  would  ever  concur  in  mea- 
sures, the  certain  tendency  of  which  niuiil 
be  to  lessen  their  influence  as  a  party, 
how  much  soever  the  nation  might  gain. 
To  the  Catholics  I  thought  it  unneccssary 
to  address  myself,  because  as  no  change 
could  make  their  political  situation  worse. 
I  reckoned  upon  their  supjiort  to  a  cer- 
tainty; besides,  they  had  alreaily  begun 
to  manifest  a  strong  sense  of  their  wrongs 
and  oppressions ;  and  finally,  I  well  knew 
that,  however  it  might  be  disguised  or 
suppressed,  there  existed  in  the  breast  of 
every  Irish  Catholic  an  inextirpable  abhor- 
rence of  the  English  name  and  power. 
Tliere  remained  only  the  Dissenters,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  patriotic  and  enlighteoetl : 
however,  the  recent  events  at  Belfast  had 
showed  mo  that  all  prejudice  was  not  yet 
c*ntirely  removed  from  their  minds.  I  sat 
down  accordingly  and  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  to  Uie  Dissenters,  and  which  I 
entitled,  *'  An  Argument  on  behalf  of  the 
Catiiolics  of  Ireland,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  convince  them,  that  they  and  the 
Catholics  had  but  one  common  interest, 
and  one  common  enemy ;  that  the  depres- 
sion and  slavery  of  Ireland  was  produced 
and  perpetuated  by  the  divisions  existing 
between  them,  and  that,  consequently,  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  country 
and  their  own  individual  liberties,  it  was 
necessary  to  forget  all  former  feuds,  to 
consolidate  the  entire  streng^  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  form  for  the  future 
but  one  people.  These  principles  I  sup- 
ported by  the  best  arguments  which  sug- 
l^sted  themselves  to  me,  and  particularly 
by  demonstrating  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  all  former  efforts,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Volunteer  Convention 
in  1783,  was  the  unjust  neglect  of  the 
claims  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  This 
IMimphlet,  which  appeared  in  September, 
1791,  under  the  signature  of  a  **  Northern 
Whig,"  had  a  considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  Catholics  (with  not  one  of  whom 
I  was  at  the  time  acquainted)  were  pleased 
with  the  efforts  of  a  volunteer  in  their 
cause,  and  distributed  it  in  all  quarters. 
The  people  of  Belfast,  of  whom  I  had 
spoken  with  the  respect  and  admiration  I 
nncerely  felt  for  tnem,  and  to  whom  I 
was  also  perfectly  unknown,  printed  a 
very  large  edition,  which  thev  dispersed 
through  the  wnole  North  of  Irdand,  and 
X  have  the  great  satisfaction  to  b^eve 


that  many  of  the  Dissenters  were  con« 
verted  by  my  arguments.  It  is  like  vanity 
to  speak  of  my  own  performances  so 
much,  and  the  fat't  is.  I  believe  that  I  am 
somewhat  vain  on  that  topic;  but  as  it 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  my  being 
made  known  to  the  Catholic  body,  I  may 
be  perhaps  excuso<l  for  dwelling  on  a  cir- 
cumstance wliich  1  must  ever  look  upon, 
for  tliat  reason,  as  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  my  life.  As  my  pamphlet  spread 
more  and  more,  my  acquaintance  amongst 
the  Catholics  extended  accordingly.  My 
first  friend  in  the  body  was  Jolm  Keogh, 
and  through  him  1  became  acquainted 
with  all  the  leaders,  as  Richard  M<^r- 
mick,  John  Sweetman,  Edward  Bjrmc, 
Thomas  Braughall,  in  short,  the  whole 
sub-committoc,  and  most  of  the  active 
members  of  the  General  Committee.  It 
was  a  kind  of  fashion  this  winter  (1791) 
among  the  Catholics  to  give  splendid  din- 
ners to  their  political  friends  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  I  was  always  a  guest 
of  course.  I  was  invited  to  a  grand  din- 
ner given  to  Richard  Burke  on  his  leaving 
Dublin,  together  with  William  Todd  Jones, 
who  had  distingniished  himself  by  a  most 
excellent  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  as  well  as  to  several  enter- 
tainments given  by  clubs  and  associations. 
I  was  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Bel- 
fast, in  order  to  assist  in  framing  the  first 
club  of  United  Irishmen,  and  to  cultivate 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  men 
whom,  though  I  highly  esteemed,  I  knew 
as  yet  but  by  reputation.  In  consequence^ 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  I  went 
down  with  my  friend  RnsseU,  who  had  by 
this  time  quit  the  army,  and  was  in  Du^ 
iin  on  his  private  affairs.  That  journey 
was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  inte- 
resting one  I  had  ever  made ;  my  recep- 
tion was  of  the  most  fiattering  kind,  and 
I  found  the  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  virtue  in  the  nation,  the  most  esti- 
mable in  all  the  domestic  relations  of  life. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  render  myself 
agreeable  to  them,  and  a  friendship  was 
then  formed  between  us  whidi  I  think  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  shake.  It  is  a  kind  of 
injustice  to  name  individuals,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  observ- 
ing how  peculiarly  fortunate  I  esteem 
myself  in  having  formed  connections  with 
Samuel  Neilson,  Robert  Simms,  William 
Simms,  William  Sinclair,  Thomas  M*Cabe. 
I  may  as  well  stop  here,  for,  in  enumerat- 
ing my  most  particular  friends.  I  find  I 
am,  in  fact,  making  out  a  list  of  the  mea 
of  Belfast  most  ^tingnished  for  their 
virtue,  talent,  and  patriotism.  To  uo- 
oeed.  We  fomied  our  dub,  of  whidi  I 
wrote  the  dedanUioii,  and  oertainlj  te 
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fomiation  of  that  dab  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  politics  of   Ireland.     At 
length,  after  a  stay  of  aboat  three  weeks, 
which  I  look  back  upon  as  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  in  my  life,  Russdl  and  I  re- 
turned to  Dublin  with  instructions  to  cul- 
tiyate  the  leaders  in  the  popular  interest, 
Ming  Protestants,  and,  ifpossible,  to  form 
JD  the  ountal  a  club  of  United  Irishmen. 
Neither  Russell  nor  myself  was  known  to 
one  of  those  leaders;  however,  we  soon 
contrived  to  get  acquainted  with  James 
Napper  Tandy,  who  was  the  principal  of 
them,  and  through  him  with  several  others, 
so  that  in  a  little  time  we  succeeded, 
and  a  club  was  accordingly  formed,  of 
which  the  Honourable  Simon  Butler  was 
the  first  chairman,  and  Tandy  the  first 
secretary.    The  club  adopted  the  declara- 
tion of  their  brethren  of  Belfast,  with 
iHiom  they  immediately  opened  a  cor- 
respondence.    It  is  but   justice   to   an 
honest  man  who  has  been  persecuted  for 
his  firm  adherence  to  his  principles,  to 
observe  here,  that  Tandy,  in  coming  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  well  knew  Uuit  he 
was  putting  to  the  most  extreme  hazard 
his  popularity  among  the  corporations  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had 
enjoyed  the  most  unbounded  influence  for 
near  twenty  years;  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
event,  his  popularity  was  sacrificed.  That 
<lid  not  prevent,  however,  his  taking  his 
part  decidedly:  he  had  the  firmness  to 
forego  the  gratification  of  his  private  feel- 
ings for  the  good  of  his  country.    The 
truth  is,  Tandy  was  a  very  sincere  Bepub- 
Mean,  and  it  ^d  not  require  much  argu- 
ment to  show  him  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  a  republic  by  any  means  short 
of  the  united  powers  of  the  whole  people ; 
he  therefore  renounced  the  lesser  objects 
for  the  greater,  and  gave  up  the  certain 
influence  which  he  possessed  (and  had  well 
earned)  in  the  city,  for  the  contingency  of 
that  influence  which  he  might  have  (and 
well  deserves  to  have)  in  the  nation.    For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  right  to  mention 
that,  at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  was  not  the  immediate  object  of 
my  speculations.  My  object  was  to  secure 
the  independence  of  my  country  under 
any  form  of  government,  to  which  I  was 
led  by  a  hatred  of  England,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  my  nature,  that  it  was  rather 
an  instinct  than  a  principle.     I  left  to 
others,  better  qualified  for  the  inquiry,  the 
investigation  and  merits  of  the  different 
forms  of  government,  and  I  contented 
myself  with  labouring  on  my  own  system, 
which  was  luckily  in  perfect  coincidence  as 
to  its  operation  with  that  of  those  men  who 
viewed  the  question  on  a  broader  and  juster 
•calc  than  I  did  at  the  time  I  mention." 


Wolfe  Tone  was  shortly  after,  on  the 
recommendation  of  John  Keogh,  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  **  General  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Catholics,  and  long  la- 
boured zealously  in  their  service.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  mere  Catholic 
agitation.  He  and  his  friends  continued 
with  unabated  zeal  in  the  organisation  of 
the  United  Irish  Society,  wluch  he  hoped 
to  see  swallow  up  all  oUiers. 

On  the  dOth  of  December,  1791,  the 
United  Irishmen  of  Dublin  hdd  a  special 
session,  at  which  they  approved  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  which  was  calculated  to  en- 
courage similar  societies,  and  to  it  they 
annexed  a  declaration  of  their  political 
sentiments,  and  the  test  which  they  had 
taken  as  a  social  and  sacred  compact  to 
bind  them  more  closely  together.  They 
also  in  their  publications  animadverted 
severely  upon  the  sixty-four  addressers. 
The  general  disposition  to  republicanism 
which  appeared  in  the  publications  and 
whole  conduct  of  these  new  societies,  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  obnoxious  to 
Government;  they  were  chiefiy  composed 
of  Dissenters,  yet  several  leading  men 
amongst  them  were  Protestants  of  the 
established  church.  It  was  believed,  and 
constantly  preached  up  by  the  Castle, 
that  this  new,  violent,  and  affectionate 
attachment  of  the  Dissenters  for  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren,  proceeded  not 
from  any  sentiment  of  liberality  or  tolera- 
tion, but  purely  to  engage  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  the  i)eople  the 
more  warmly  in  forwarding  the  several 
popular  questions  lately  brought  before 
Parliament. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  patrician  "  Pa- 
triots" of  Parliament  were  quite  shy  of 
association  with  the  members  of  the  new 
societies.  Some  of  them  were  alarmed 
about  French  principles  of  democracy, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be 
agreeable  to  a  privileged  class;  others 
thought  that  the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
existing  Catholic  Committee  both  con- 
sisted of  low  people,  and  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  that  general  aversion  felt  by 
members  of  Parliament  against  all  extra- 
parliamentary  movements. 

From  that  time  shyness,  jealousy,  and 
distrust  subsisted  between  those  new  so- 
cieties and  the  Whig  Club,  though  the 
agents  and  writers  for  Government  at- 
tempted to  identify  their  views,  measures, 
and  principles,  as  appears  by  the  news- 
papers and  other  publications  of  that  day. 
Tone,  on  his  side,  who  had  wholly  given 
up  Parliament  as  a  thing  not  only  useless, 
but  noxious  to  the  nation,  felt  the  utmost 
resentment  at  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion for  any  longer  keeping  up  the  de- 
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losion  of  parliamentary  patriotism,  and 
arowed  that  he  respect^  more  the  Castle 
members  themselves.  **  They  want/'  said 
he,  **  at  least  one  vice— hypocrisy." 

The  Catholic  General  Conmiittee  had 
new  life  inf  oscd  into  it  through  the  energy 
of  Keogh  and  the  labours  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

**  There  seems,"  says  Tone  in  his  san- 
guine way,  **  from  this  time  out,  a  spedal 
Providence  to  have  watched  over  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and  to  have  turned  to 
her  profit  and  advantage  the  deepest  laid 
and  most  artful  schemes  of  her  enemies. 
Every  measure  adopted,  and  skilfully 
adopted,  to  thwart  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics,  and  to  crush  the  rising  spirit 
of  union  between  them  and  the  Dissen- 
ters, has,  without  exception,  only  tended 
to  confirm  and  fortify  both,  and  the  fact 
I  am  about  to  mention,  for  one,  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
The  principal  charge  in  the  general  out- 
cry raised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  General  Committee  was  that 
they  were  a  self-appointed  body,  not 
nominated  by  the  Catholics  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  not  authorised  to  8i)eak 
<m  their  behalf.  This  argument,  which  in 
fftct  was  the  truth,  was  triumphantly 
dwelt  upon  by  the  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  would  have  per- 
haps been  more  fortunate  for  their  wishes 
if  they  had  not  laid  such  a  stress  upon 
this  circumstance,  and  drawn  the  line  of 
separation  so  strongly  between  the  Gene- 
ral Conmiittee  and  the  body  at  large.  For 
the  Catholics  throughout  Ireland,  who 
had  hitherto  been  indolent  spectators  of 
the  business,  seeing  their  brethren  of 
Dublin,  and  especially  the  General  Com- 
mittee, insulted  and  abused  for  their  exer- 
tions in  pursuit  of  that  liberty  which,  if 
attained,  must  be  a  common  blessing  to 
all,  came  forward  as  one  man  from  every 
quarter  of  the  nation  with  addresses  and 
resolutions,  adopting  the  measures  of  the 
General  Committee  as  their  own,  declar- 
ing that  body  the  only  organ  competent 
to  speak  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 
condemning,  in  terms  of  the  most  marked 
disapprobation  and  contempt,  the  conduct 
of  the  sixty-eight  apostates,  who  were  so 
triumphantly  held  up  by  the  hirelings  of 
Government  as  the  respectable  part  of 
the  Catholic  community.  The  question 
was  now  fairly  decided.  The  aristocracy 
shrunk  back  in  disgrace  and  obscurity, 
leaving  the  field  open  to  the  democracy, 
and  that  body  neither  wanted  talents  nor 
spirit  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  their 
present  ntuation. 

**It  is  to  the  sagacity  of  Jfyks  Keon, 
of  Keonbrook,  CotoUy  Leitrim,  that  his 
oonntry  ii  indebted  for  the  system  ou 


which  the  General  Committee  was  to  be 
framed  anew,  in  a  manner  that  should 
render  it  impossible  to  bring  it  again  in 
doubt  whether  that  body  were  not  the 
organ  of  the  Catholic  will.  His  plan  was 
to  associate  to  the  Committee,  as  then 
constituted,  two  members  from  each 
county  and  great  city,  actual  residents  of 
the  place  which  they  represented,  who 
were,  however,  only  to  be  summoned  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  leaving  the  com- 
mon routine  of  business  to  the  original 
members,  who,  as  I  have  already  related, 
were  all  residents  of  Dublin.  The  Com- 
mittee, as  thus  constituted,  would  consist 
of  half  town  and  half  country  members ; 
and  the  elections  for  the  latter  he  pro- 
posed should  be  held  by  means  of  primary 
and  electoral  assemblies,  held,  the  fibrst  in 
each  parish,  the  second  in  each  county 
and  great  town.  He  likewise  proposed 
that  the  town  members  should  be  held  to 
correspond  regularly  with  their  country 
associates,  these  with  their  inmiediate 
electors,  and  these  again  with  the  primary 
assemblies.  A  more  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  comprehensive,  organisa- 
tion could  not  be  devised.  By  this  means 
the  General  Committee  became  the  centre 
of  a  circle  embracing  the  whole  nation, 
and  pushing  its  rays  instantaneously  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  circumference. 
The  plan  was  laid  in  writing  before  the 
General  Committee  by  Myles  Keon,  and, 
after  mature  discussion,  the  first  part, 
relating  to  the  association  and  election  of 
the  country  members,  was  adopted  with 
some  slight  variation;  the  latter  part, 
relating  to  the  constant  communication 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  hardy, 
and  was  accordingly  dropped  tub  tUentiaJ* 

This  was  a  project  for  a  regular  con- 
vention of  delegates,  which  was  then  a 
measure  perfectly  legal,  as  indeed  it  still 
is  in  England. 

On  the  proposal  for  this  convention,  there 
was  immediate  alarm  and  almost  frantic 
rage  on  the  part  of  the  Ascendency :  for 
the  Catholics  were  by  this  time  over  three 
millions ;  and  the  representatives  of  such 


a  mass  of  people  meeting  in  Dublin,  and 
backed  by  the  active  sympathies  of  the 
fast-growing  United  Irish  Society,  were 
likely  to  be  perilous  to  the  Government  at 
a  moment  of  such  high  political  excite- 
ment. Grand  juries  and  town  corporations 
passed  violent  resolutions  against  it,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  resist  and  suppress 
it.  But  the  committee  had  taken  counsel's 
opinion,  and  felt  quite  secure  on  the  legal 
ground.  Some  of  the  further  procceedinga 
may  most  fi'ily  be  given  in  tne  words  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  own  narratiTe.  with  which 
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we  must  then  part  company,  not  without 
regret;  for  his  **  Autobiography  "  breaks 
off  here : — • 

"  This  (1792)  was  a  memorable  year  in 
Ireland.  The  publication  of  the  plan  for 
the  new  organizing  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee gave  an  instant  alarm  to  all  the 
supporters  of  the  British  GoTemment, 
and  erery  effort  was  nuide  to  prevent  the 
election  of  the  country  members ;  for  it 
was  sufficiently  erident  that,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  three  millions  of  oppressed 
people  were  once  suffered  to  meet,  it  would 
not  afterwards  be  safe,  or  indeed  possible, 
to  refuse  their  just  demands.  Accordingly, 
at  the  ensuing  assizes,  the  grand  jiuries, 
uniTersally,  tluoughout  Ireland,  published 
the  most  furious,  I  may  say  frantic,  reso- 
lutions, against  the  plan  and  its  authors, 
whom  they  charged  with  little  short  of 
high  treason.  GrOTemment,  likewise,  was 
too  successful  in  gaining  orer  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  particularly  the  bishops,  who 
gave  the  measure  at  first  very  serious 
opposition.  The  committee,  however,  was 
nut  daunted ;  and,  satisfied  of  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  of  their  own 
courage,  they  laboured,  and  with  success, 
to  inspire  the  same  spirit  in  the  breasts 
of  their  brethren  throughout  the  nation. 
For  this  purpose,  their  first  step  was  an 
admirable  one.  By  their  order  1  drew 
up  a  state  of  the  case,  with  the  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  committee 
annexed,  whicli  was  laid  before  Simon 
Butler  and  Beresford  Burton«  two  lawyers 
of  great  eminence,  and,  what  was  of  con- 
sequence here,  king's  counsel,  to  know 
whether  the  committee  had  io  any  respect 
contravened  the  law  of  the  land,  or 
whether,  by  carrying  the  proposed  plan  in- 
to execution,  the  parties  concerned  would 
subject  themselves  to  pain  or  penalty. 
The  answers  of  both  the  lawyers  were 
completely  in  our  favour,  and  we  instantly 
printed  them  in  the  papers,  and  dispersed 
them  in  handbills,  letters,  and  all  possible 
shapes.  This  blow  was  decisive  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  measure.  For  the  bishops, 
whoso  opposition  gave  us  great  trouble, 
four  or  five  different  missions  were  un- 
dertaken by  different  members  of  the  sub- 
committee into  the  provinces,  at  their 
own  expense,  in  order  to  to  hold  confer- 
ences with  them,  in  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  se- 
cure the  co-operation  of  some,  and  the 
neutrality  of  the  rest  of  the  prelates.  On 
these  missions  the  most  active  members 
were  John  Keogh  and  Thomas  Braughall, 
neither  of  whom  spared  purse  nor  per- 
son where  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 

*  Some  pcrU  of  his  Journals  iiutoed  will  be  (ouud 
valaabto  reforanoes  farther  ou. 


body  were  concerned.  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Braughall  in  his  visit  to  Connaughty 
where  he  went  to  meet  the  gentry  of  that 
province  at  the  great  fair  of  Ballinasloe. 
As  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  left 
town,  the  postillion  who  drove  us,  having 
given  warning,  I  am  satisfied,  to  some 
footpads,  the  carriage  was  stopped  by  four 
or  five  fellows  at  the  gate  of  FhoBuix 
Park.  We  had  two  cases  of  pistols  in  the 
carriage,  and  we  agreed  not  to  be  robbed. 
Braughall,  who  was  at  this  time  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  lame  from  a 
a  fall  off  his  horse  some  years  before,  waa 
as  cool  and  intrepid  as  man  could  be.  He 
took  the  command,  and  by  his  orders  I 
let  down  all  the  glasses,  and  called  out  to 
the  fellows  to  come  on,  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, for  that  we  were  ready ;  Braughall 
desiring  at  the  same  time  not  to  firt  till 
I  could  touch  the  tcowulreU.  This  rather 
embarrassed  them,  and  they  did  not 
venture  to  approach  the  carriage,  but 
held  a  council  of  war  at  the  horse's  head. 
I  then  presented  one  of  my  piatols  at 
the  postillion,  swearing  horribly  that  I 
would  put  him  instantly  to  death  if  he 
did  not  drive  over  them,  and  I  made  him 
feel  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  against  the 
back  of  his  head;  the  fellows  on  thia 
took  to  their  heels  and  ran  off,  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey  without  further 
interruption.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
inn,  Braughall,  whose  goodness  of  heart 
is  equal  to  his  courage,  and  no  man  ia 
braver,  began  by  abusing  the  postillioa 
for  his  treachery,  and  ended  by  giving 
him  holf-a-crown.  I  wanted  to  break  the 
rudcal's  bones,  but  ho  would  not  suffer 
me,  and  this  was  the  end  of  our  adven- 
ture. 

"  All  parties  were  now  fully  employed 
preparing  for  the  ensuing  session  of  Par- 
liament. The  Government,  through  the 
organ  of  the  corporations  and  grand  juries, 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  us  of  manifes- 
toes and  resolutions.  At  first  we  were 
like  young  soldiers,  a  little  stunned  with 
the  noise,  but  after  a  few  rounds  we  be- 
gan to  look  about  us,  and  seeing  nobody 
drop  with  all  this  furious  cannonade,  we 
took  courage,  and  determined  to  returu 
the  fire.  In  consequence,  wherever  there 
was  a  meetin^^  of  the  Protestant  Ascen- 
dency, which  was  the  title  assumed  by  that 
party  Tand  a  very  impudent  one  it  was), 
we  tooK  care  it  should  be  followed  by  .i 
meeting  of  the  Catholics,  who  spoke  as 
loud,  and  louder  than  their  adversaries, 
and  as  we  had  the  right  clearly  on  our 
side,  we  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
silencing  the  enemy  on  this  quarter.  The 
Catholics  likewise  took  care,  at  the  Mine 
time  that  they  branded  their  enemies,  te 
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tbeir  giatituile  to  tbor  frimdi. 
wtio  vere  dafly  'mcnM»ixi^  and  cfpedallj 
to  the  people  of  Belfut,  betvccn  wbom 
mod  the  Cithntic»  the  umoo  vu  now 
eooipletd J  fttatiKdiHl     Among  tbe  rari- 

attacks  made  oq  iu  thU  mmmer.  tbe 
for  their  rimknoe  vere 
thoae  of  the  giaad  janr  of  Loath,  headed  wiih  pmt 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  CoozDODs : 
ef  LuDoick*  at  vfakfa  the  Lard  Chan- .  of 
eellor  aMisted ;  and  of  the  oorporatioo  of '  foOoved  br 
the  ci:j  of  Dabtin :  vhich  laf t  pablisbed  cmMcmatical  dericcs. 
a  most  f orioos  manifesto,  thrpaimiiig  m,  detenniiied  to  arail  tbuuiclica  of  tins 
m  to  manj  words,  with  a  resistance  br  .  opputtuuitr  to  brin^  fcrvard  the  Catholic 
force.  In  oooseqoeDoe.  a  meettny  vas'qnestiao  in  forre,  and.  in 
held  of  the  Cathoiics  of  Doblin  at  larfe,  thej  resolved  to  p«blidl  two 
which  was  attended  by  screral  thnossmis.  one  to  the  people  of  France,  and  ooe  to  the 
where  the  manifesto  of  the  corporation  people  of  IreUoJ.  They  pKwc  iustiuclJoos 
was  read  and  most  ably  cooimented  vpoo  to  Dr.  Brennan  to  prepare  the  forma; 
hf  John  Kcogh,  Dr.  Byan,  Dr.  M-^fferen.  and  the  latter  fcU  to  my  lot.  Biennaa 
and  atrrcral  others,  and  a  coontcr  mani-  ezecnted  his  task  admirably,  and  I  made 
itsto  being  propoted,  which  was  written  my  address,  for  my  part,  as  good  as  I 
by  my  fnau  Emmet,  and  incomparably  knew  how.  We  were  inritcd  to  aasist  at 
well  done,  it  was  carried  nnanimoosly.  the  ceremony,  and  a  great  monber  of  the 
and  poblisbe*!  in  all  tbe  papers,  together .  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
with  the  speeches  abore  uentioDed ;  and  mittee  determined  to  arail  tlieinwlies  of 
both  speeches  and  the  manifetto  had  sncb  .  this  opportunity  to  show  their  seal  for 

infinite  soi     " 


an  infinite  superiority  over  tboie  of  tbe  the  success  of  the  came  of  liberty  in 
oorporatioo.  which  were  also  pobliihed  France,  as  wdl  as  th^  respect  and  grmti- 
and  diligently  circulated  by  the  Govern-  tnde  to  their  friends  in  BelfasL  In  coue- 
ment,  that  it  pot  an  end  effectually  to  qoence,  a  grand  assembly  took  place  on 
this  warfare  of  resolutions.  tbe  14th  of  July.      After  the  reriew,  the 

''The  people  of  Belfast  were  not  idle ,  Volunteers  and'  inhabitants,  to  the  nuro- 
ma  their  part ;  they  spared  neither  pains  \  ber  of  about  tiUOOi  aatembled  in  the 
nor  cxpenae  to  propagate  the  new  doc-  :  Linen-H&Il.  and  roted  the  addrem  to  the 
trine  of  the  imion  of  Irishmen,  throng  I  French  people  imanimously.  The  address 
the  whole  Xorth  of  Ireland,  and  they  had  to  the  people  i>f  Irvland  followed,  and,  as 
die  satisfaction  to  tee  their  protelytc'^  it  wmm  din?ctlr  and  unequiToodily  in 
rapidly  extending  in  all  directions.  In  farour  of  the  Ca?holic  claims,  we  ex- 
arder  more  effectoally  to  spread  their  pected  some  opposition,  but  we  were  soon 
principles,  twelre  of  the  most  active  and  relieved  from  our  anxiety,  for  the  ad<lrcss 
intelligent  among  them  subfcribed  £25/i)  passed,  I  may  say.  nnaoimoasly :  a  fi*w 
each,  in  order  to  set  on  foot  a  paper, !  ventured  to  oppose  it  indirectly,  but  their 
whose  object  should  be  to  give  a  fair  •  arguments  were  exposted  and  overset  by 
statement  of  all  that  passed  in  France. !  the  friends  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
whither  every  one  turned  their  eyes :  to  amongst  the  foremost  of  whom  we  had 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  imion  amongst .  the  pleasure  to  see  9eveTal  Dissenting 
Irishmen  of  all  religious  persuasions ;  to .  clergymen  of  great  iM^ularity  in  that 
siqiport  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  county.** 

and  finally,  as  the  necessary,  though  not  \  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  some 
arowed  consequence  <4  all  this,  to  erect ,  progress  was  alr«sdy  made,  and  mudi 
Ireland  into  a  republic,  independent  of  more  was  soon   to  be  expected  in  hsr- 


bgland.  This  paper,  whidi  they  called, 
very  appositely,  the  Northern  Star^  was 
conducted  by  my  friend  Samuel  Ncilson. 
who  was  imanimously  chosen  editor,  and 
it  eould  not  be  delivcxed  into  abler  hands. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  incomparable  paper. 


monizing  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters, 
at  least  in  the  towns.  A  harder  task 
remained — to  make  peace  between  them 
in  the  country.  In  tbe  County  Armagh 
Feep-of-Day  Boys  were  growing  more 
ferodotis,  and,  of  course,  the  Defenders 


and  it  rose  instantly,  on  its  appearance,  i  more  strongly  organised   for  resistance. 


with  a  moat  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  The 
Citholics  everywhere  throo^  Ireland  (I 
Bean  the  leadhig  Catholics)  were,  of 
oome^  anbacribera,  and  the  AortAem  5^ 
vaa  €M  great  meana  of  effectually  ac- 


As  before,  the  country  gentlemen  of  that 
county,  as  ignorant'and  sarage  a  race 
of  squires  as  any  in  Ireland,  took  part 
with  the  aggreason.  At  an  assises,  in 
1791,  the  grand  juiy  passed  a  resolatioa 
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declaring  that  there  had  sprang  up  among  emancipate  the  Catholica — ^that  is,  never 

the  Papists  **  a  passion  for  aiming  them-  would  tolerate  a  **  brotherhood  of  affec- 

sdTes,  contrary  to  the  law  "—and  that  this  tion"  or  a  ^^commmiion  of  rights.**    It 

was  matter  of  serious  alarm,  etc.     As  was  therefore  extremely  natural  for  pa- 

tbe  usual  pretext  of  the  visits  of  the  Pro-  triotic  Protestants,  who  felt  that  Ireland 

testant  Boys,    ^  Wreckers,*'  and   other  was  their  country,  and  no  longer  a  colony 

sudi  baoditti,  was  to  search   for   arms,  but  a  nation,  to   take   wme  means  of 

such  a  resolution  of  the  grand  jury  was  assuring   their    fellow-countrymon,    the 

neither  more  nor  less  tpan  an  invitation  to  Catholics,  that  they  at  least  did  not  wish 

continue  such  visits,  and  an  assurance  of  to  perpetuate  the  degradation  and  ezclu- 

protection  to  the  '*  Wreckers."     Hiese  sion  of  three  millions  of  Irishmen ;  and 

troubles  had  now  extended  considerably  thereupon  to   concert   with  them  some 

into  Tyrone,  Down,  and  Monaghui  Coun-  conmion  action  for  getting  rid  of  this  in- 

tiee ;  and  it  stirs  indignation  even  at  this  curable  oligarchy,  which  was  the  common 

day  to  think  of  so  many  wretched  families  enemy  of  them  all.    This  was  the  whole 

always  kept  in  wakeful  terror;  lying  down  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  society  for 

in  fear  and  rising  up  with  a  heavy  heart,  more  than  three  years ;  and  its  means  and 

or  perhaps  flying  to  the  desolate  moun-  agencies  were  as  fair,  open,  and  rational 

tains  by  the  light  of  their  own  burning  as  its  objects.    Addresses,  namely,  to  the 

cabins.  people  of  Ireland,  and  sometimes  to  Re- 

__  form  clubs  in  England  and  in  Scotland ; 

articles  in  the  newspapers,  particularly  in 

rTTAPmi  y  vyi  *^®  Northern  Star;  and  the  promotion  of 

^*^^^^^'^  -^'^^^*  an  enlarged  personal  intereourse  between 

1791 — 1792.  the  two  sects  who  had   lived  in  such 

i>^_i.i      ^  Tj  t*  A  TJt  w  a   i  A      n.»     A  A    deadly  estrangement  for  two  centuries. 
Frindples  of  United   Iri«h    Society.— Test.— Ad-    -rirk^jf  ♦i.^^.  «»^*  «««.  »..^«-i,».  *«««  ♦^  *««^ 
dre8iMw.-Meettnff  of  ParUament-iathoiic  relief.  When  they  met  one  another  face  to  face, 

-Trifling  measure  of  that  kind.— Petition  of  tiie  worked  together  in  clubs  and  meetings, 

<JuhoII«.—ReJ«*ed.— steady  majority  of  two-   vigited  one  another's  houses,  fondled  one 

?Sii.%2SoS:!S;il^C?rar4"e7  ""Oth^'"  chUdren,  there  comd  not  but 
tlofw  put  to  CathollonniTersities  Of  the  Continent,  grow  up  somewhat  of  that  feeling  of 
— ^Their  answera.— Oppoeitlon  to  project  of  Con-    "  Brotherhood  **  which  is  the  first  word  of 

ssssT^ssJslSLsrss.is^-^/o'sSs:  «g  XJi'ifSt^''  '''^  ""^^  ^"^' 

Thb  first  clubs  of  **  United  Irishmen  "  But  this  **  Brotherhood,**  what  was  it 
were  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  in  but  the  French  fraternity?  And  their 
their  structure,  in  their  action,  and  in  "Civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty" 
their  aims ;  and  so  continued  until  the  was  a  phrase  which  to  the  ear  of  Govern- 
new  organization  was  adopted  in  1795.  men t  sounded  of  <7a/»f^  and  the  CAa»i;>  de 
They  consisted,  both  in  Belfast  and  Dub-  3Iars.  The  whole  of  the  programme  given 
lin,  of  Protestants  chiefly,  though  many  above,  which  looks  to-day  so  just  and 
eminent  Catholics  joined  them  from  the  sensible,  was  then  felt  to  be  reeking  all 
first.  The  first  sentence  of  the  constitu-  over  with  **  French  principles.*'  The  (Mo- 
tion of  the  first  club,  at  Belfast,  is  in  these  vemment  therefore  kept  au  eye  steadily 
plain  and  moderate  words.  on  these  societies,  as  will  soon  appear  in 

**  1st.  This  society  is  constiiued  for  the  the  sequel, 
purpose  of  forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  The  Dublin  Club,  which  was  formed  in 
affection,  a  communion  of  rights,  and  a  November  of  the  same  year,  1791,  adopted 
onion  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  the  same  declaration  of  principles  or  con- 
religious  persuasion,  and  thereby  to  obtain  stitution,  but  added  a  **  test,**  which  was 
a  complete  reform  iu  the  legii^laturc,  nothing  but  a  solemn  engagement  to  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  taken  by  each  new  member,  "that  ho 
and  religious  liberty."  would  persevere  in  endeavouring  to  form 

Recollecting  the  hopeless  character  of  a  brotherhood  of  affection  amongst  Irish- 
the  Irish  Parliament  of  that  day,  one  can  men  of  every  religious  persuasion,**  etc., 
scarcely  pretend  tliat  it  did  not  need  and  "  that  he  would  never  inform  on  or 
*^  reform ;  **  and  as  it  most  certainly  would  give  evidence  against  any  member  of  this 
never  reform  itself,  unless  acted  upon  or  similar  societies,  for  any  act  or  expres- 
strongly  by  an  external  pressure,  the  idea  sion  of  theirs  done  or  made,  collectively  or 
seems  to  have  been  reasonable  to  endea-  individually,  in  or  out  of  this  society,  in 
vour  to  procure  a  union  of  power  amongst  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  this  obliga- 
Irishmen  of  every  religious  persuasion  tion  ;'*  in  other  ^ords,  that  if  brotherhood 
for  that  end.  It  was  too  clear  also  that  amongst  Irishmen,  and  the  claim  of  civil 
a  Parliament  so  constituted  never  would  and  religious  liberty  should  be  made  a 
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ctfme  by  law  (sm  it  was  bat  too  likely), 
hm  would  not  inform  upon  his  comrades 
for  their  complicity  in  those  crimes. 

From  this  time  active  correspondence 
waa  carried  on.  A  strong  address,  writ- 
ten by  I>r.  Drennan,  was  sent  by  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen  in  Dublin  to 
tiie  delegates  for  promoting  a  reform  in 
Scotland  in  which  this  sentence  occurs, 
one  of  many  similar  suggestions  which 
were  imdoubtedly  intended  to  lead  the 
way  to  something  more  and  better  than  a 
refonn  in  Parliament : — '*  If  Government 
has  a  iinoere  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
constitution,  let  them  coincide  with  the 
people  in  the  speedy  reform  of  its  abuses, 
and  not,  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
tfiem,  drive  that  people  into  RemMicttn- 
km,"  There  was  another  address  from  the 
flame  body  to  *'  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  " 
(for  the  wreck  of  that  organisation  still 
existed  in  some  places),  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  which  Drennan  was  chair- 
man, and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
secretary,  and  containing  still  stronger 
expressions.  This  document  became,  in 
1794,  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for 
seditious  libel  against  Rowan  the  secre- 
tary, who  was  convicted  by  a  carefully 
packed  jury  of  his  enemies,  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  meantime,  pariiamentary  pro- 
ceedings were  going  forward  much  in 
their  usual  way.  A  session  opened  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1792,  but  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  take  much  interest  in 
following  the  futile  efforts  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Grattan,  who  carefully  avoided 
the  United  Irishmen,  conld  still  at  least 
abuse  the  Government  in  terms  of  elo- 
quent scurrility,  and  did  not  fail  to  do  so, 
in  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address : 
''By  this  trade  of  Parliament  the  king 
was  absolute;  his  will  was  signified  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  were  then 
as  much  an  instrument  in  his  hand  as  a 
bayonet  in  the  hands  of  a  regiment.  Like 
a  regiment,  they  had  their  adjutant,  who 
sent  to  the  infirmary  for  the  old,  and  to  the 
lm)thel  for  the  voung;  and  men  thus 
carted  as  it  were  into  that  House  to  vote 
lor  tkQ  minister,  were  called  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.*' 

The  country,  as  well  as  the  ministers, 
had  heard  all  this  abuse  before,  and  had 
begun  almost  to  regard  it  as  a  discharge 
of  blank  cartridge.  Yet  the  session  is  in 
some  measure  notable  for  a  trifling  Catho- 
lic Relief  measure,  introduced  by  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe,  and  ratlier  unexpec- 
tedly supported  by  the  Government.  In 
fiiot  it  was  evident  to  the  English  Govem- 
Bwnt  that  the  Catholicfl  were  becoming  a 


real  element  for  good  or  for  evil  in  tiiifl 
Irish  nation ;  they  had  refused  to  be  ex- 
tirpated ;  refused  to^  be  brutalited  1^  ig- 
norance, for  they  would  flv  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  education ;  they  had  so  well 
profited  also  by  the  petty  and  grudging 
relaxations  already  granted  them,  that  a 
large  proportion  al  them  were  rich  and 
infiuential ;  they  wqre,  in  short,  a  power 
to  be  conciliated  if  that  could  be  cheaply 
done,  and  so  detached  from  **  French 
principles"  and  made  grateful  to  the 
Government.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising to  find  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  (of 
course  by  orders  from  England)  seconding 
the  motion  of  Langrishe  for  leave  to  bring 
in  this  bilL  Sir  Hercules  thus  defines  the 
objects  of  his  bill  for  the  Catholics: — 

1st.  He  would  give  them  the  practice 
and  profession  of  the  law,  as  a  reasonable 
provision,  and  application  of  their  talents 
to  their  own  country. 

2dly.  He  would  restore  to  them  educa- 
tion, entire  and  unrestrained,  because  a 
state  of  ignorance  was  a  state  of  barbarity. 
That  would  be  accomplished  by  taking  off 
the  necessity  for  a  licence,  as  enjoined  by 
the  act  of  1782. 

ddly.  He  would  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  intercourse  and  affection,  by 
allowing  intermarriage,  repealing  that 
cr^el  statute  which  served  to  betray 
female  credulity,  and  bastardize  the  chil- 
dren of  a  virtuous  mother. 

4thly.  He  would  remove  those  obstruc- 
tions to  arts  and  manufactures  that 
limited  the  number  of  apprentices,  which 
were  so  necessary  to  assist  and  promote 
trade.  He  then  moved,  '*That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  a  bill  for  removing  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities  under  which  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  labour 
from  statutes  at  present  in  force.** 

This  bill  was  prepared  and  concerted 
by  its  author  in  concert  with  Edmund 
Burke,  and  was  perhaps  as  liberal  in  its 
provisions  as  any  bill  which  could  at  that 
moment  be  presented  with  any  chance  of 
success :  yet,  meagre  as  it  was,  it  (»lled 
forth  a  storm  of  bigoted  and  brutal  oppo- 
sition. The  General  Committee  of  the 
Catholics — Edwanl  B3rme,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair— held  a  meeting  and  passed  some 
resolutions,  which  it  is  somewhat  humi- 
liating to  read,  but  which  were  certainly 
politic  in  the  circumstances.  Here  is  the 
document  :— 

"  Dublin,  February  4<A,  1792. 

"  General  Committbb  of  Roman 
Catholics.  EDWABDBrBNBi 
Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

'^Besolved,  That  this  committee  has 
been  informed  that  reports  have  been 
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cirualAted  that  the  spplication  of  the 
Catholics  for  relief  extends  to  unlimited 
CMd  total  emtmapation;  and  that  attempts 
have  heen  made,  wickedly  and  falsely,  to 
instil  into  the  minds  (tf  the  Protestants 
of  this  kingdom  an  opinion  that  onr 
i^ipUcations  were  preferred  in  a  tone  of 


'*  Ruohed,  That  sereral  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen have  expressed  great  satisfaction 
<m  being  indiyidnally  informed  of  the  real 
extent  and  respectful  manner  of  the  ap- 
plicatkms  for  relief;  haTe  assured  us  that 
nothing  could  have  excited  jealousy,  or 
apparent  opposition  to  us,  from  our  Pro- 
testant countrymen  but  the  aboYe-men- 
tioned  misapprehensions. 

"  iUaohed,  That  we  therefore  deem  it 
neceesaiy  to  declare  that  the  whole  of  our 
late  appUcations,  whether  to  his  majesty's 
ministers,  to  men  in  power,  or  to  private 
members  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  our 
intended  petition,  neither  did,  nor  does 
contain  anything,  or  extend  further,  either 
in  substance  or  in  principle,  than  the  four 
following  objects : 

"  1st,  Admission  to  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  law. 

**  2d,  Capacity  to  senre  in  country  ma- 
gistracies. 

**  8d,  A  right  to  be  summoned,  and  to 
aerre  on  grand  and  petty  juries. 

^  4th,  The  right  of  voting  in  counties 
<mfy  for  I^rotestant  members  of  Parliament : 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  freeholder  should  not 
vote,  unless  he  either  rented  and  culti- 
vated a  farm  of  twenty  pounds  per  an- 
num, in  addition  to  his  forty  shilling 
freehold ;  or  else  possessed  a  freehold 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year." 

This  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  Committee 
found  itself  obliged  earnestly  to  disavow 
the  sacrilegious  thought  of  being  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  same  qualification  as  the 
Protestant  forty-shilling  freeholders  ;  dis- 
claimed with  horror  the  idea  of  voting  for 
Catholic  members  of  Parliament ;  and 
publicly  declared  to  Parliament  and  to 
all  mankind  that  they  did  not  presume 
to  aspire  to  **  total  emancipation."  But 
humble  and  scanty  as  their  claim  was,  it 
was  more  than  the  Langrishe  bill  pro- 
posed to  grant  them.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision in  it  for  admitting  them  to  the 
elective  franchise  upon  any  terms  what- 
ever. The  committee  prepared  a  petition, 
which  was  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
respectable  mercantile  men  of  Dublin, 
and  while  the  bill  was  in  progress,  the 
petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Egan. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  on  the 
following  Monday  (20th  February).    On 


that  day  Mr.  David  La  Touche  mored 
that  the  petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
committee,  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
preceding  Saturday,  should  be  read  by 
the  clerk :  it  was  read,  and  he  then  moved 
that  it  should  be  rejected.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ogle.  The  greater 
part  of  the  House  was  very  violent  for 
the  rejection  of  the  petition.  Some  few, 
who  were  against  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion, objected  to  the  hs^h  measure  of 
rejection.  Several  of  the  opposition  mem- 
bm  supported  Mr.  La  Toudie's  motion. 
Even  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  on  this  occasion, 
voted  against  his  friend  Mr.  Grattan  The 
solicitor-general  attempted  to  soften  the 
refusal  to  the  Catholics  by  moving  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  far  at  it  re- 
lated to  a  participation  of  the  elective 
franchise,  should  not  then  be  complied 
with.  The  attorney-general  and  some 
other  staunch  supporters  of  Gkrvemment 
had  spoken  similar  language;  that  they 
hoped  quickly  to  see  all  religious  dis- 
tinctions and  restrictions  done  away  with, 
but  that  the  fulness  of  time  was  not  yet 
come.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Hon.  F.  HutcMn- 
son.  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Grattan 
spoke  strongly  against  the  motion,  and  in 
favour  of  admitting  the  Catholics  to  a 
share  in  the  elective  franchise.  Much 
virulent  abuse  was  heaped  upon  that  part 
of  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics  which  was 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Catho- 
lic Committee.  At  a  very  late  hour  the 
House  divided,  208  for  rejecting  the  peti- 
tion, and  23  only  against  it.  Then  Mr.  La 
Touche  moved  that  the  petition  from  the 
society  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfast 
should  be  also  rejected ;  and  the  question 
being  put  was  carried  with  two  or  three 
negatives. 

The  bill  itself  passed  quietly  through 
the  committee ;  and  on  the  third  reading. 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  congratulated  the 
country  on  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
li])erality.  The  growth  was  slow,  and  the 
liberality  was  rather  narrow  :  nor  would 
this  measure  deserve  mention — as  it  was 
soon  superseded  by  a  much  larger  one— 
but  to  show  the  very  humble  and  unpre- 
tending position  taken  by  the  only  body 
then  representing  the  Catholics.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  war  in  Europe 
was  by  this  time  imminent  and  certain ; 
and  though  England  had  not  yet  formally 
joined  the  coalition  against  France,  that 
event  was  becoming  daily  more  inevitable; 
and  the  Government  was  very  desirous, 
as  usual  in  such  moments  of  danger,  to 
send  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland,  and 
to  show  the  three  millions  of  Catholics 
that  their  real  friends  were,  not  tho89 
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^'tatemal "  United  Iriahmen,  \m  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Upon  all  other  qoestions  the  state  of 
parties  in  Parliament  continued  nearly 
the  same  that  it  had  heen  for  many  years ; 
that  is,  the  Castle  was  always  certain 
of  more  than  a  two-tliirds  majority.  Mr. 
Q.  Ponsonby,  after  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment, moTed  for  leare  to  bring  in  a  bill 
repealing  erery  law  which  prohibited  a 
trade  from  Ireland  with  the  countries 
lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  which  was  lost  by  15G  Totcs 
against  70.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Forbes, 
fidthful  to  his  special  mission,  brought 
forward  his  regular  Place  and  Pension 
bills :  they  were  both  put  off  to  a  dis- 
tant day,  without  a  dlTision,  though  not 
without  some  debate.  Indeed  these  at- 
tacks on  the  places  and  pensions  were 
now  more  intolerable  to  the  OoTcmment 
and  its  supporters  than  ever  before ;  and 
they  were  louder  than  erer  in  their  re- 
probation of  such  Jacobin  movements, 
as  a  manifest  attempt  to  diminish  the 
royal  prerogative  and  bring  in  French 
principles. 

A  singular  motion  was  made  this  ses- 
sion, which  merits  notice  as  an  illustru- 
tion  of  the  shameless  and  desperate  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.  Mr.  Brown  moved 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  of  the 
last  session  touching  the  "weighing  of 
butter,  hides,  and  tidlow "  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  the  appointment  of  a  weigh- 
master  in  that  citv.  This  office  had  long 
been  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  the 
dty,  and  the  corporation  had  always 
found  one  weighmaster  more  than  enough ; 
but  the  Government,  in  pursuance,  said 
Mr.  Browne,  of  their  settled  policy  of 
**  creating  influence,"  had  taken  the  ap- 
pointment, split  it  into  three  parts,  and 
bestowed  it  on  three  manhen  of  ParUament. 
Mr.  Grattan  seconded  the  motion.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer on  the  express  ground  that  it  was  an 
**  insult  to  the  crown,"  and  therefore  a 
manifest  piece  of  French  democracy  and 
infidelity,  intended  to  overthrow  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  There  was  a  sharp 
delMitc,  in  which  Patriots  said  many  cut- 
ting things  ;  and  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning  the  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the 
minds  of  honest  people  were  now  alto- 
gether turned  away  from  such  a  Parlia- 
ment ?  It  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  of 
April.  The  Speaker,  in  his  address  to  the 
Tlceroy,  speaks  of  one  gratifying  fact, 
^  the  extension  of  trade,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures,  which  has  with  a  rapid  and 
imintermpted  progress  raised  this  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  wealth 


never  before  experienced  in  it."  But  at 
the  same  time  he  let  lus  excellency  know 
that  this  prosperity  *'  would  soon  cease  *' 
if  they  did  not  carefully  cherish  the 
blessed  constitution  in  church  and 
state.  "Its  preservation,  therefore,"  he 
continued,  *'must  ever  be  the  great 
object  of  their  care,  and  there  is  no 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  so  essen- 
tial to  its  preservation,  nor  more  justly 
dear  to  their  patriotic  and  loyal  feelings, 
than  that  which  has  settled  the  throne  of 
these  realms  on  his  majesty's  illustrious 
house;  on  it,  and  on  the  provisions  for 
securing  a  Protestant  Parliament,  depends 
the  Protestant  Ascendency,  and  with  it 
the  continuance  of  the  many  blessings  we 
now  enjoy." 

It  appears  from  the  studied  allusions  to 
the  Protestant  Ascendency,  which  in  the 
speech  of  the  Speaker  were  evidently 
aimed  against  the  petition  of  the  Catho- 
lics for  a  participation  in  the  elective 
franchise,  that  Mr.  Foster  wished  to  raise 
a  strong  and  general  opposition  to  that 
measure  throughout  the  country :  but  the 
speech  of  the  lord-lieutenant  imported 
that  the  Government,  moved  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  British  councils,  was  disposed 
rather  to  extend  than  contract  the  indul- 
gences to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Hi8 
majesty  approved  of  their  wisdom  in  the 
liberal  indulgences  that  had  been  granted, 
but  suggested  no  apprehension  of  danger 
to  the  Protestant  interest,  which  had  been 
almost  a  matter  of  course  in  all  viceregal 
speeches,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
**  Ascendency." 

This  year  was  a  season  of  most  vehe- 
ment agitation  and  discussion  upon  the 
Catholic  claims.  That  body  was,  of  course, 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  miserable 
measure  of  relief  granted  by  the  shabby 
bill  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe.  Mr.  Simon 
Butler,  chairman  of  the  Dublin  Society  ef 
United  Irishmen,  published,  by  order  of 
that  society,  a  "Digest  of  the  Popery 
Laws,"  bringing  into  one  view  the  whole 
body  of  penalties  and  disabilities  to  which 
Catholics  still  remained  subject  after  all 
the  small  and  nibbling  attempts  or  pre- 
tences of  relief.  The  pamphlet  thus  truly 
sums  up  the  actual  condition  of  the  Ca- 
tholics at  that  moment,  after  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe's  Act: — 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  three  millions 
of  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  their 
native  land  I  Excluded  from  every  trust, 
power,  or  emolument  of  the  state,  civil  or 
military ;  excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of 
the  constitution  in  all  its  parts ;  excluded 
from  all  corporate  rights  and  immunities ; 
expelled  from  grand  juries,  restrained  in 
petit  juries ;  eocdtidea  from  erezy  dixeo 
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tion,  from  erery  truBt,  from  every  in- 
corpormted   society,   from  every  estab- 
liriunent,  occasional  or  fixed,  instituted 
for  public  defence,  public  police,  public 
morals,  or  public  convenience ;  from  the 
bench,   from   the  bank,   from  the  ex* 
change,  from  the  university,  from  the 
college   of   physicians:    from  what  are 
they  not  enduded?     There  is  no  in- 
stitution which  the  wit  of  man  has  in- 
Tented  or  the  progress  of  society  pro- 
duced, which  private  charity  or  public 
munificence  has  founded  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  learning,  and  good 
arts,  for  the  permanent  relief  of  age, 
infirmity,  or  misfortune,  from  the  super- 
intendence of  which,  and  in  all  cases 
where   common   charity   would  permit, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  legisla- 
ture has  not  taken  care  to  exclude  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.    Such  is  the  state 
which  the  corporation  of  Dublin  have 
thought  proper  to  assert,  *■  differs  in  no 
respect  from  that  of  the  Protestants,  save 
only  in  the  exercise  of  political  power ; ' 
and  the  host  of  grand  juries  consider  *  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  the  permanency  of  the  connection 
with  England,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  throne  in  his.  majesty's  royal  house/ 
A  greater  libel  on  the  constitution,  the 
connection,  or  the  succession,  could  not 
be  pronounced,  nor  one  more  pregnant 
with  dangerous  and  destructive  conse- 
quences than  this,  which   asserts    that 
they  are  only  to  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued by  the  slavery  and  oppression  of 
three  millions  of  good  and  loyal  subjects." 
At  the  same  time  the  General  Commit- 
tee prepared  a  "Declaration"  of  Catholic 
tenets  on  certain  points  with  regarri  to 
which  people  of  that  creed  had  long  been 
wantonly  belied  :  such  as  keeping  of  faith 
with  heretics;  the  alleged  pretension  of 
the  Pope  to  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance;    of   clergymen    to    dispense 
them  from  oaths,  and  the  like.    All  these 
alleged  doctrines  the  Declaration  indig- 
nantly and  contemptuously  denied;  and 
it   was   signed    universally    throughout 
Ireland  by  clergy  and  laity.     To    the 
Declaration  was  added  a  republication  of 
the  well-known  "  Answers  of  six  Catholic 
Universities  abroad  to  the  queries  which 
had  been  propounded  to  them,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pitt,  three  years  before,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Catholics."     The 
universities  werc  those  of  Paris,  Louvain, 
Alcala,  Douay,  Salamanca,  and  Valla- 
dolid.    The  queries  and  the  answers  form 
a  highly  important  document  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.    We  give  the  queries  in 
full,  and  an  extract  or  two  from    the 
answers — only  premising  that  Mr.  Pitt 


sought  these  declarations,  not  to  satfs^ 
his  own  mind,  because  he  was  too  well 
informed  to  need  this,  but  only  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  benighted  country  gentle- 
men and  greedy  Ascendency  politicians^ 
who  would  be  sure  to  bawl  out  against 
the  concessions  to  Catholics  which  he  in 
that  perilous  time  and  for  political  reasons 
was  determined  to  grant. 

THE  QUERIES. 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men.  or  any  individual  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority, 
power,  jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence  what- 
soever, within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any 
body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  absolve  or  dispense  his 
majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, upon  any  pretext  whatsoever? 

3.  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Catholic  faith  by  which  Catholics  are 
justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics, 
or  other  persons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  transaction, 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature  ? 

And  the  six  universities  responded 
unanimously  and  simultaneously  in  the 
negative  upon  all  the  three  points.  The 
answers  are  all  exceedingly  distinct  and 
categorical.  That  of  the  university  of 
Alcala,  in  Spain,  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men : — 

"  To  the  first  question  it  is  answered — 
That  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  ii» 
the  proposed  question,  cither  individually 
or  collectively  in  council  assembled,  have 
any  right  in  civil  matters ;  but  that  all 
civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  pre-eminenct? 
are  derived  from  inheritance,  election, 
the  consent  of  the  people,  and  other  such 
titles  of  that  nature. 

"  To  the  second  it  is  answered,  in  like 
manner — That  none  of  the  persons  above- 
mentioned  have  a  power  to  absolve  the 
subjects  of  liis  Britannic  majesty  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance. 

*'  To  the  third  question  it  is  answered 
— That  the  doctrine  which  would  exempt 
Catholics  from  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  or  with  any  other 
persons  who  dissent  from  them  in  matters 
of  religion,  instead  of  being  an  article  of 
Catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its 
tenets. 

**  Signed  in  the  usual  form,  March  17th, 
1789." 

The  learned  doctors  of  some  of  these 
universities  could  not  refrain,  while  they 
gave  their  answers,  from  administering  a 
rebuke  to  those  who  asked  such  questions. 
For  instance,  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  at 
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Iioavain,  *'  Haying  requested  to  gtre  sn 
opinion  upon  the  qnestions  abore  stated, 
does  it  with  readiness— bat  is  struck  with 
astonishment  that  such  questions  should, 
at  the  end  of  this  18th  century,  be  proposed 
to  any  learned  body,  by  inhabitants  of  a 
Idngdom  [England]  that  glories  in  the 
talents  and  discernment  of  its  natives." 

The  publication  of  the  Catholic  Declar* 
ation,  with  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 
sities, was  very  far  indeed  from  satisfying 
the  theologians  of  the  Protestant  interest ; 
especially  as  there  came  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  detailed  plan  for  electing  dde- 
ntes  this  year  to  the  Convention  of 
Catholics  which  had  already  been  decided 
upon.  These  Papists  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  rise  a  little  out  of  their  abject 
numility.  The  Protestant  theologians 
thought  themselves  too  acute  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  all  those  fine  protestations 
of  Papists,  and  professions  made  by  Popish 
universities.  Since  when,  they  desired  to 
know,  was  it  held  that  the  declaration  of 
persons  charged  with  systematic  perfidy 
— that  they  were  persons  who  keep  faith — 
was  held  to  be  the  evidence  of  their  good 
character?  They  also  cited  examples  of 
the  Pope  having  actually,  in  former  ages, 
absolved,  or  attempted  to  absolve,  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Besides,  was  it 
not  well  known  that  those  universities 
in  France  and  Spain  were  full  of  Popish 
doctors,  who  would  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  delude  the  minds  of  unsuspect- 
ing Irish  Protestants,  and  so  pave  the 
#ay  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  resumption  of  forfeited  estates, 
and  fulfilment  of  Pastorini's  prophecies ! 
It  seems  to  have  been  more  especially 
the  *'plan  "  for  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Catholic  Convention  that  excited  the 
alarm  and  wrath  of  the  "  Ascendency  " 

Inmiediately  on  the  appearance  of  this 
plan,  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
it;  sedition,  tumult,  conspiracy,  and 
treason,  were  echoed  from  county  to 
county,  from  grand  jury  to  grand  jury. 
Some  legislators,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  and  armed  with  the 
influence  of  station  and  otfice,  presided 
At  those  meetings,  and  were  foremost  in 
arraigning  measures,  upon  the  merits  of 
which  in  another  place  and  in  another 
function  they  were  finally  to  determine. 

The  exaggerated  and  alarming  language 
of  most  of  the  grand  juries  imported 
that  the  Catholics  of  Irelands  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  insurrection,  ready  to 
hurl  the  king  from  his  throne,  and  tear 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution  to 
pieces. 

'Hie  Leitrim  grand  Jury  denominated 
plm  ^*  an  inflammatoiy  and  duiger- 


ous  publication,'*  and  stated  *'that  they 
felt  it  necessary  to  come  forward  at  that 
period  to  declare  that  they  were  ready  to 
support,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
their  present  most  valuable  constitution 
in  church  and  state,  and  that  they  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
attempts  of  any  body  of  men,  however 
numerous,  who  should  presume  to  threaten 
innovation  in  either." 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork 
denominated  the  plan  "an  unconstitu- 
tional proceeding  of  the  most  alarming, 
dangerous,  and  seditious  tendency — an 
attempt  to  overawe  Parliament;**  they 
stated  their  determination  to  '*  protect 
and  defend,  with  their  lives  and  property, 
the  present  constitution  in  church  and 
state."  That  of  Roscommon,  after  the 
usual  epithets  of  **  alarming,  dangerous, 
and  seditious,"  asserted  that  the  plan 
called  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  associate  them- 
selves in  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom 
upon  the  model  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France,  which  had  already  plunged  that 
devoted  country  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  tumult  unexampled  in  any  civilised 
nation ;  they  stated  it  to  be  '*  an  attempt 
to  overawe  Parliament  ;**  they  mentioned 
their  serious  and  sensiUe  ahums  for  the 
existence  of  their  present  happy  establish- 
ment in  church  and  state ;  and  their  de- 
termination,  **at  the  ha!za^  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland." 

The  g^and  jury  of  Sligo  Resolved  **  that 
they  would,  at  all  times,  and  by  every 
constitutional  means  in  their  power,  re- 
sist and  oppose  every  attempt  then  mak- 
ing, or  thereafter  to  be  made,  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  obtain  their  elective 
franchise,  or  any  participation  in  the  go- 
vernment of  tiie  country."  And  that  of 
Donegal  declared  that,  though  **  they  re- 
garded the  Catholics  with  tenderness,  they 
would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  every 
thing  dear  to  them,  the  Protestant  in 
terest  of  Ireland." 

The  grand  jury  of  Fermanagh,  pro- 
fessing also  *'  the  warmest  attachment  to 
their  Roman  Catholic  brethren,"  felt  it, 
however,  necessary  to  come  forward  at 
that  period  to  declare  that  they  were 
"  ready  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
support  their  present  invaluable  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state."  And  that 
of  the  County  of  Deny,  after  expressing 
their  apprehensions  lest  that  proceeding 
''might lead  to  the  formation  of  a  hier- 
archy (consisting  partly  of  laity)  which 
would  destroy  the  I^testant  Ascendency, 
the  freedom  of  the  elective  frandiise,  and 
the  established  constitation  of  this  coun- 
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try,"  tendered  their  lives  and  fortnnet  to 
sinroort  the  happj  constitution  as  estab- 
lished at  the  reyoiution  of  1688.  A  very 
great  majority  of  the  leading  sig^atores 
afllzed  to  those  resolutions,  were  those  of 
men  either  high  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  or  enjoying  lucrative  places  un- 
der it,  or  possessing  extensive  borough 
interest. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Lonlh, 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  their  head,  declared,  '*  that  the 
allowing  to  Roman  Catholics  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  to   serve  in   Par- 
liament, or  admitting  them  to  any  parti- 
cipation in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant  establishment,  the   con- 
tinuance of  the  succession  to  the  crown  in 
the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  and 
finally  tended  to  shake,  if  not  destroy, 
their  connection  with  Oreat  Britain,  on 
the   continuance   and   inseparability   of 
which  depended  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  that  kingdom ;  that  they  would 
oppose  every  attempt   towards    such  a 
dangerous  innovation,  and  that  they  would 
support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  the 
present  constitution,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  throne  on  his  majesty's  Protestant 
house."    The  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Limerick  charged  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee with  an  intention  to  overawe  the 
legislature,  to  force  a  repeal  of  tne  penid 
laws,  and  to  create  a  Popish  democracy 
for  their  government  and    direction  in 
pursuit  of    whatever   objects  might  be 
holden  out  to  them  by  turbulent    and 
seditious  men.     They    then    instructcJ 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  »*  at 
all   events,    to  oppose    any   proposition 
which  might  be  made  for  extending  to 
Catholics  the  right  of  elective  franchise." 
At  this  meeting  the  chancellor  was  pre- 
present.    The  corporation  of  Dublin  in 
strong  terms  denied  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  extend  the  right  of  fran- 
chise to  the  Catholics,  which  they  called 
"  alienating  their  most  valuable  inherit- 
ance ;"  and  roundly  asserted  ajyainst  the 
fact,  that  "  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
left  the  Roman  Catholics  in  no  wise  dif- 
ferent from  their  Protestant  fellow-sub- 
jects, save  only  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power.** 

Some  of  the  grand  juries  in(li<?nantly 
rejected  the  proposals  made  to  them  of 
coming  to  any  resolutions  injurious  to 
their  Catholic  brethren.  Agents  had 
been  employed  to  tamper  with  every 
grand  jury  that  met  during  the  summer 
assizes.  Nothing  could  tend  more  di- 
rectly than  this  measure  of  pre-ensui^inj? 
the  sentiments  of   the  country  against 


three  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  to  raise 
and  foment  discord  and  diaimion  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Counter  re- 
solutions, answers  and  replies,  addresses 
and  protestations,  were  published  and 
circulated  in  the  public  papers  from  some 
grand  jurymen,  and  from  many  different 
bodies  of  Catholics ;  several  bold  and  se- 
vere publications  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  not  only  from  in- 
dividuals of  the  Catholic  body,  but  from 
the  friends  of  their  cause  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants. It  is  scarcely  questionable  but 
that  the  virulent  and  acrimonious  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  Catholic  peti- 
tion for  a  very  limited  participation  in  the 
elective  franchise,  enlivened  the  sense  of 
their  grievances,  opened  their  views,  and 
united  their  energies  into  a  conunon  effort 
to  procure  a  general  repeal  of  the  whole 
Penal  Code. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  United  Irish  Society  were 
unavoidably  coming  closer  together.  In 
a  debate  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Keogh,  a 
gentleman  of  great  manliness  of  character 
as  well  as  power  of  intellect,  fairly  said 
that,  for  a  late  publication  (Digest  of 
the  Popery  Laws),  the  United  Irishmen 
and  their  respected  chairman,  Mr.  Sunon 
Butler,  demanded  their  wannest  grati- 
tude.* 

At  that  time  the  United  Irish  Society 
was  the  only  association  of  any  kind 
which  even  admitted  a  Catholic  into  its 
ranks.  No  Catholic  could  be  in  the  Whig 
Club,  nor  would  it  even  permit  the  Ca- 
tholic question  to  be  agitated  there.  This 
point  was  decided  in  a  singular  debate  of 
the  Whig  Club  in  November,  1792,  when 
Mr.  Iluband  having  proposed  that  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  should  be  taken 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  mem- 
bers with  respect  to  Catholic  claims — 


♦  Mr.  Plowdon.  in  an  apolo^tic  Rort  of  way,  says 
upon  this  occasion — *'It  was  natural  for  persons 
Dtn^DToring  under  oppression  cordially  to  graap 
cviTy  tiand  that  held  out  relief."  Nothing  can  he 
mort-  ])rovokinj?  than  the  affectation  of  "loyalty"  to 
the  I  lousL-  of  Hanover  wliich  certain  Catholic  writeni, 
previous  to  emancipation,  thought  It  needful  to 
inalce.  Plowdon.  in  another  place,  spealdng  of  tho 
Rame  publication  made  by  the  United  Irishmen, 
says — •'  It  would  be  unfair  if  the  historian  were  to 
represent  the  transactions  of  a  parilcular  period 
from  consequciicos  tliat  appeared  at  a  distant  inter- 
val of  time,  and  the  sal)sequent  fato  of  many  of  the 
actors  in  tlio  scenes.  It  is  his  duty  faithfully  to  rc- 
l>ri'sont  them  a>»  they  really  parsed  at  the  time. 
Merit  and  demerit  can  only  attach  from  previous  or 
co-existinur  circumstances,  not  from  the  ()08thumous 
issue  en;;endered  in  the  womb  of  time  by  future 
base  and  unuvowed  connections.  It  was  not  because 
an  individual  was  guilty  of  treason  in  the  year  17»d, 
timt  every  previous  act  or  transaction  in  which  that 
individual  w^as  concerned  for  the  twenty,  te.i,  or  five 
preceding:  years  was  affected  with  the  venom  of  bis 
latter  crime.*' 
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Some  gentlemen  decidedly  asserted  that 
they  did  not  think  the  Catholic  question 
ought  to  be  mentioned  or  discussed  in  the 
Whig  Club.  They  were  averse  to  their 
haring  any  concern  in  it,  and  one  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  if  it  were  admitted  to 
be  debated  in  that  society,  he  would  with 
his  own  hand  strike  his  name  out  of  the 
list  of  the  members. 

On  which  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Rowan  ob- 
served, that  he  would  be  as  tenacious  as  any 
other  gentleman  of  remaining  in  any 
society  where  improper  subjects  were  pro- 
posed for  discussion ;  but  that  for  his  part, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  strip  off  his  Whig 
Club  uniform,  and  to  throw  it  to  the 
waiter,  if  the  Catholic  question  were 
deemed  an  unfit  subject  for  their  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  called  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the  purpose  of  their  associa- 
tion. They  pla^d  themselves  in  the 
front  of  the  public  cause,  to  further  it,  not 
to  stop  its  further  prog^ress;  the  second 
principle  of  their  declaration  was,  a  so- 
lemn engagement  to  support  the  rights  of 
the  people,  etc.  Who,  said  he,  are  the 
people?  I  dare  any  gentleman  to  name 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  including 
the  Boman  Catholics.  What !  is  it  a  ques- 
tion, shall  three  millions  of  Irishmen 
continue  slaves  or  obtain  their  freedom ! 
Is  a  question  to  be  deserted  by  men  pro- 
fessing patriotism,  professing  to  redress 
the  public  oppression,  pledged  to  stand 
together  in  defence  of  their  country^s 
lit^rties  ?    No ;  it  is  not. 

To  desert  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
would  be  to  desert  the  principles  of  their 
institution,  it  would  be  to  deserve  their 
calumny  thrown  against  them  by  their 
enemies,  that  they  were  an  opposition 
struggling  for  power,  not  a  band  of  pa- 
triots for  the  public  weal ;  it  would  rob 
their  names  of  honour,  their  rank  and 
wealth  of  consequence,  and  it  would 
finally  sink  them  from  a  station  of  poli- 
tical importance,  down  to  the  obscurity 
and  insignificance  of  an  interested  and 
impotent  party. 

On  the  question  being  put,  whether  the 
Catholic  question  should  bie  taken  into 
consideration  or  not  on  Wednesday  fort- 
night, it  was  negatived  on  a  division  by 
thirteen. 

The  long  talked-off  Convention  of  the 
Catholics  was  actually  held  in  December 
of  this  year:  the  elections  of  delegates 
hod  been  regularly  and  quietly  held,  in 
pursuance  of  the  **plan,"  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Tailors'  Hall,  Dublin,  on  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember, 1792;  two  hundred  delegates 
being  present 


While  this  peaceable  convention  was 
holding  its  meetings,  another  phenomenon 
appealed  in  Dublin,  which  gave  still  great 
uneasiness,  both  to  the  '*  Ascendency " 
and  "to  the  Castle.  The  National  Guard, 
a  new  military  body,  was  arrayed  and 
disciplined  in  Dublin.  They  wore  green 
uniforms,  with  buttons  engraved  with  a 
harp,  under  a  cap  of  liberty,  instead  of  a 
crown.  Their  leaders  were  A.  H.  Rowan, 
and  James  Napper  Tandy ;  they  affected 
to  address  each  other  by  the  appellation 
of  citizen,  in  imitation  of  the  French. 
This  corps  was  in  high  favour  with  the 
populace,  and  was  always  cordially  greeted 
as  Uiey  appeared  in  the  street  or  on 
parade.  Cfovernment  really  felt  alarm ;  a 
general  insurrection  was  apprehended; 
they  pretended  to  have  information  of  the 
particular  nights  fixed  for  that  purpose. 
The  magistrates,  by  order  of  Grovernment, 
patrolled  the  streets  with  bodies  of  horse 
each  night.  It  was  given  out  from  the 
Castle  that  the  custom-house,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  jail  were  the  first  places  to 
be  attacked,  and  that  the  signal  for  rising 
was  to  have  been  the  pulling  down  of  the 
statue  of  King  William  in  College  Green 
with  ropes.  Many  other  false  rumours  of 
conspiracies  and  assassinations  were  set 
set  afloat.  In  the  meanwlule  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  all  the  Volunteer  corps 
of  Dublin,  were  summoned  to  assemble  on 
Sunday,  the  dth  of  December,  1792,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  the  French  and 
the  triumph  of  universal  liberty.  The 
summons  began  with  an  affectation  of 
Gallicism—*'  Citizen  Soldier,**  However, 
the  meeting  was  prevented,  and  Govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  on  the  8th  of 
December  against  their  assembling.  The 
National  Guards  did  not  assonble,  and 
the  only  persons  who  appeared  on  parade 
were  A.  H.  Rowan,  «l.  N.  Tandy,  and 
Carey  the  printer. 

This  Catholic  Convention  and  this  Na- 
tional Guard  appeared  dangerous  in  tho 
eyes  of  Fitzgibbon  (now  Earl  of  Clare) ; 
the  object  of  his  life  was  the  legislative 
union,  and  he  foresaw,  that  unless  conven- 
tions of  delegates  and  associations  of 
armed  citizens  were  prohibited  and  pre- 
vented by  law,  that  great  measure  never 
could  be  carried.  Accordingly  his  busy 
brain  was  already  busy  in  maturing  a 
series  of  measures  to  deprive  all  Ir^h- 
men,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  of 
every  means  of  expressing  their  wishes 
by  delegates,  and  every  means  of  assert- 
ing their  rights  by  arms. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVIL 


H.™o 

fMt  nK^XiwOa  suriifa at  CaUHUsdetuaUi. 
OiUBL  CamrnKM*  of  Uh  Liinl*.— Rapurt  A  Do- 
tndBi  iDd  UalMdIrWiinNL— Att«ini<<( 


«|*liiit  iinl*<>fal  immblle^— Loid  Edward : 
■mid.— tVudi  Bnnbllii  dKlm*  nr   udntt 
ioclnid^LBsa  mttMOn  el  CitboUii  leUtl  Imnw 
^iJutif  iHwauL-^fovBd  bj  flecnury  HotMrt. — 
Act  (antod^-IU  prarUoiu.— Wlui  U  yhbU,  and 
what  It  wlthlioldi.^Anu  and  nDpowdci  act. 
Act  asaiMt  eontatlooL^-ljird  Clan  ths  n 
•MlHir  Id  BritUi  psbcjr  In  Inland  ai  ww  ata 
.      ™. ... "HBdltlia  "ConTtnli 


Tm  Catholic  ConTentioQ  met  under 
rather  fftTOurable  auspices.  Inthccouraa 
■if  the  BUTDincr  k  TecoQcUiation  or  coali- 
tion had  been  generally  effected  between 
the  commitlee  and  eerenil  of  the  sixty- 
fonr  addresKTS,  iucludiog  bishops.  Con- 
Tinned  ttiat  hie  msjestj'a  ministen  in 
England  wero  dJspoited  to  favour  their 
preteniionB,  it  was  found  political  in  the 
Lody  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  this  accom- 
inodating  disposition  and  desire  of  inter- 
nal imion  is  to  bo  attritiuted  the  modera- 
tion of  the  pnUic  acta  of  that  CooTcution. 
They  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  which 
won  a  Hrm  though  modest  reprceentalion 
of  their  grievances  ;  it  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Troy  and  Df.  Moylan  on  behalf  of  them- 
scItcs  _nd  the  other  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  by  the 
«CTersl  delegates  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts which  they  respectively  represented. 
They  then  proceeded  to  choose  five  dcle- 
tcates  to  present  it  to  his  mnjcsty;  the 
choice  fell  upon  Sir  Thomas  FrGni.-li,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Kcogh,  Mr.  Devereux,  and 
iir.  Bellew.  These  gentlemen  went  by 
short  seas ;  in  their  road  to  Donaghii- 
dee,  they  passed  through  Belfast  in  the 
morning,  and  some  of  the  moat  respec- 
table inhabitants  waited  upon  them  at 
the  Donegal  Anns,  where  they  remained 
about  two  hours  ;  npOD  Ibcir  departure, 
(he  popnlace  took  their  horses  from  their 
carnages,  and  dragged  them  through 
the  town  amidst  the  liveliest  shouts 
■jf  joy  and  wishes  for  their  success.*  The 

o^'tlH  CathoUct  at  ham*. 


dclegalea  returned  these  expressions  of  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  by  the  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  and  assurances  of 
their  determination  to  maintain  that  union 
which  formed  the  strength  of  Ireland, 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1793,  the  gentle 
men  delegated  by  the  Cathulice  of  Iro 
land  attended  the  levee  at  St.  James's, 
were  introduced  to  his  majesty  by  Mr. 
Dimdas,  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo 
department,  and  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting their  humble  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  was  pleased  most  graciousty 

His  majesty  had  his  reasons.  For- 
tunately for  the  Catholics,  England  woa 
at  this  moment  in  a  condition  of  extreme 
difficult  and  peril.  She  was  already 
engaged  in  the  coalition  of  European 
powers  to  crush  the  new-born  Hercules 
oE  France.  The  French,  under  Uu- 
mnurtez,  had  happily  driven  back  the 
Prunsian  invaikrs  from  the  passes  of  the 
Argonne.  Dumouriez  had  followed  up 
his  successes,  entered  Belgium  and  gained 
over  the  Auetrians  the  glorious  victoiy  of 
Jemappca.  The  Kinft  of  France  Itad 
already  been  removed  from  his  throne  to 
the  Temple  prison ;  and  on  the  very  day 
when  the  King  of  England  was  so  gi«- 
cioualy  receiving  the  Catholic  delegates, 
that  unhappy  f^nch  monarch  was  await- 
ing his  trial,  sentence,  and  execution  at 
the  bands  of  his  people ;  all  of  which  took 
place  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  event 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  England  to  enter 
actively  into  the  war.  Ever  since  Angust 
of  last  year  the  British  Court  had  refused 
all  communication  with  M.  Chauvelln, 
the  French  envoy,  and  he  was  finally 
ilismiBscd  from  England  immediately 
nn  the  arrival  of  news  of  King  Louis' 
execution.  War,  therefore,  was  now  in- 
evitable, and  war  on  inch  a  scale  and 
against  such  a  foe  aa  would  tax  the 
utmost  energies  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  determined  accordingly 
to  endeavour  to  purchase  the  three  mil- 
lions of  Irish  Catholics,  who  make  such 
excellent  recruiting  material ;  so  that, 
instead  of  having  Irish  brigades  against 
them,  they  might  have  Irish  regiments 
fur  Uiem.  It  was  also  a  part  of  this 
policy  to  detach  the  Catholics  from  tha 
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United  Iriihmen,  to  disgust  them  with 
**  French  principles,"  and  predispose  them 
to  look  faTourably  on  the  Legislative 
tlnion.  Hie  delegates  returned  from 
London,  in  the  complacent  language  of 
Mr.  Flowden,  "the  welcome  heralds  of 
the  benign'  countenance  and  reception 
they  had  received  from  the  father  of  his 
people." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1792,  the  Irish 
Parliament  met.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  recommended  attention  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  House  of 
Lords  vtry  early  in  the  session  appointed 
A  secret  committee  to,  inquire  into  .the 
state  of  the  nation,  with  special  reference 
to  the  troubles  in  the  North  between 
Peep-of-Day  Boys  and  Defenders.  The 
Secret  Committee  made  a  most  extraordi- 
nary report,  in  which  they  appear  to  find 
no  criminal  rioters  in  the  North  except 
the  poor  Defenders.  **  All,  so  far  as  the 
committee  could  discover,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  poor  ignorant  labour- 
ing men,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  impressed 
with  an  opinion  that  they  were  assisting 
the  Catholic  cause."  The  committee  fur- 
ther endeavoured  to  connect  in  some  way 
with  those  agrarian  disturbers,  the  politi- 
cal demonstrations  of  the  United  Irish- 
men at  Belfast  and  other  towns.  They 
report  with  high  indignation  :— 

**  That  an  unusual  ferment  had  for  some 
months  past  disturbed  several  parts  of  the 
Nortii,  particularly  the  town  of  Belfast 
and  the  county  of  Antrim ;  it  was  kept 
up  and  encouraged  by  seditious  papers 
and  pamphlets  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency,  printed  at  very  cheap  and  in- 
considerable rates  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
which  issued  almost  daily  from  certain 
societies  of  men  or  clubs  in  both  those 
idaces,  calling  themselves  committees 
under  various  descriptions,  and  carrying 
on  a  constant  correspondence  with  each 
other.  These  publications  were  circu- 
Lat^  amongst  the  people  with  the  utmost 
industry,  and  appeared  to  be  calculated 
to  defame  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  render  the  people  dissatisfied 
with  their  condition  and  with  their  laws 
The  conduct  of  the  French  wcu  shamefully 
extolUdj  and  recommended  to  the  public 
view  as  an  example  for  imitation  ;  hopes 
and  expectations  had  been  held  up  of 
their  assistance  by  a  descent  upon  that 
kingdom,  and  prayers  had  been  offered 
up  at  Belfast  from  the  pulpit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms,  in  the  presence  of 
military  associations,  which  had  been 
newly  levied  and  arrayed  in  that  town. 
A  body  of  men  associated  themselves  in 
DubUn,  under  the  title  of  the  First  Na- 
tional   Battalion :     their   uniform   was 


copied  from  the  French,  green  turned  up 
with  white,  white  waistcoats  and  striped 
trousers,  gilt  buttons,  impressed  with  a 
harp  and  letters  importing  *  First  Na- 
tional Battalion,'  no  crown,  but  a  device 
over  the  harp  of  a  cap  of  liberty  upon  a 
pike ;  two  pattern  coats  had  been  left  at 
two  shops  m  Dublin.  Several  bodies  of 
men  had  been  collected  in  different  parts 
of  the  North,  armed  and  disciplined  under 
oflicers  chosen  by  themselves,  and  com- 
IM)sed  mostly  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  These  bodies  were  daily  increas- 
mg  in  numbers  and  force,  they  had  ex- 
erted their  best  endeavours  to  procure 
military  men  of  experience  to  act  as  their 
officers,  some  of  them  having  expressly 
stated  that  there  were  men  enough  to  be 
had,  but  that  officers  were  what  they 
wanted.  Stands  of  arms  and  gunpowder 
to  a  very  large  amount,  much  above  the 
common  consumption,  had  been  sent 
within  the  last  few  months  to  Belfast  and 
Newry,  and  orders  given  for  a  much 
greater  quantity,  which  it  appeared  could 
be  wanted  only  for  militaiy  operations. 
At  Belfast,  bodies  of  men  in  arms  were 
drilled  and  exercised  for  several  hours 
almost  every  night  by  candle-light,  and 
attempts  hftd  been  made  to  seduce  the 
soldiery,  which,  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  king's  forces,  had  proved  ineffectual. 
The  declared  object  of  these  military 
bodies  was  to  procure  a  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  obvious  intention  of  most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  to  overawe  the 
Parliament  and  the  Government,  and  to 
dictate  to  both.  The  committee  forbore 
mentioning  the  names  of  several  persons, 
lest  it  should  in  any  manner  affect  any 
criminal  prosecution,  or  involve  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  an>  man  who  had  come 
forward  to  give  them  information.  The 
result  of  their  inquiries  was,  that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  tranquillity  of  that  lung- 
dom  to  permit  bodies  of  men  in  arms  to 
assemble  when  they  pleased  without  any 
legal  authority ;  and  that  the  existence  of 
a  self-created  representative  body  of  any 
description  of  the  king's  subjects,  taking 
upon  itself  the  government  of  them,  and 
levying  taxes  or  mhacriptumM,  etc./'  ought 
not  to  be  permitted. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  object  of  this 
report :  it  was  simply  Lord  Clare's  method 
of  preparing  the  way  for  his  coercion 
acts,  which  were  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
Defenders,  but  also  to  the  United  Iriiii- 
vaan  and  to  the  Catholic  Convention  itself. 

The  policy  adopted  towards  the  Catho- 
lics at  that  time  took  the  form  which  it 
has  worn  ever  sinee,  and  which  may  be 
described  in  four  words— to  concUiate  tlit 
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fich  and  to  coerce  the  poor.  This  eztra- 
▼agant  report  of  the  Lords'  committee, 
giving  so  overcharged  a  picture  (tf  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  North,  was 
in  order  to  create  ^  alarm  among  the 
better  classes,"  the  uniform  preparative 
for  coercion  and  oppression  in  Ireland. 

On  the  81st  of  January  the  House  of 
Commons  took  into  consideration  a  pro- 
damation  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  privy 
council,  dated  the  8th  December  last,  for 
dispersing  all  taUctw/ul  asaembUea ;  and 
Lord  Headfort  movea  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  viceroy  for  this  proclamation  "to 
preserve  domestic  tranquillity  from  those 
whose  declared  objects  were  tumuli^  dis- 
affection,  and  teeUtion.**  This  occasioned 
some  debate;  but  the  address  passed 
without  a  division.  This  proceeding  of 
the  House  proves  that  the  great  Govern- 
ment majority  in  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  Lords,  were  in  full  concurrence  with 
the  Government  in  favour  of  coercion. 
It  is  further  interesting  from  an  incident 
which  befell  at  the  close  of  the  debate- 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  a  very  vehe- 
ment tone,  declared,  "I  give  my  most 
hearty  disi^probation  to  that  address,  for 
I  do  think  that  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
the  majority  of  this  House  are  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has."  A  loud  cry 
of  **  to  the  bar,"  and  **  take  do^n  his 
words,"  immediately  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  House.  The  House  was  cleared 
in  an  instant,  and  strangers  were  not  re- 
admitted for  nearly  three  hours. 

He  was  admitt^  to  explain  himself, 
and  on  his  explaining,  the  House 

^Resolved,  nem,  con.^  That  the  excuse 
offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Eklward  Fitz- 
gerald, commonly  called  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  for  the  said  words  so  spoken, 
is  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient;"  and 
he  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on 
the  next  day,  when  his  apology  was  re- 
ceived, though  not  without  a  division 
upon  its  sufficiency ;  for  receiving  it,  135 ; 
against  it,  66.— (12  Par,  Deb.,  p.  82.) 

Mr.  Grattan  also  expressed  himself  with 
some  indignation  in  this  debate,  on  the 
classing  up  the  remnant  of  his  old  Volun- 
teers alon^  with  such  seditious  company 
as  United  Irishmen  and  National  Guards ; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Hobart  had  read  to  the 
House,  as  part  of  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings which  had  dictated  the  strong  mea- 
sure of  the  proclamation,  a  certain  sum- 
mons of  the  corps  of  goldsmiths,  calling 
on  the  delegates  of  that  corps  to  assemble 
and  celebrate  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  (from  Valmy),  and  the  French 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries  (Jemappes). 
Mr.  Grattan  was  soon  to  learn  that,  in  the 
application  of  the  new  laws  which  were  i 


now  to  be  enacted,  the  remnant  of  the 
classic  old  Volunteers  was  to  be  held  no 
more  sacred  than  the  most  republican 
United  Irish  club,  or  the  poorest  lodge  of 
Defenders. 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  the  French 
Republic  declared  war  against  England 
(which  was  now  known  to  be  the  very 
head  and  heart  of  the  coalition  against 
Fmnce) ;  and  on  the  14th  of  that  month 
the  liiah  secretary,  Mr.  Hobart,  presented 
a  petition  from  some  Catholics,  and  de- 
scribed at  length  the  measure  which  he 
intended  to  introduce.  A  few  days  after, 
he  brought  in  his  "  ReUef  BiU,"  and  had 
it  read  a  first  time.  It  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Ogle,  and  by  the  famous  Dr.  Duigenan. 
Throughout  its  passage  it  was  supported 
by  the  Court  party,  because  it  was  a  Court 
measure;  and  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Curran, 
and  most  of  the  opposition  supported  it,  of 
course.  Dr.  Duigenan  raked  up  several 
times  all  the  most  hideous  accusations  that 
ever  bigotry  had  invented,  and  ignorance 
believed  against  Papists,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  grant  of  any  relief  to  such  mis- 
creants. On  the  second  reading,  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby  and  Mr.  La  Touche  spoke 
against  it.  When  the  bill  was  in  com- 
mittee, Mr.  George  Knox,  in  a  liberal  and 
able  speech,  moved  that  the  committee 
might  be  empowered  to  receive  a  clause 
to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Major  Doyle 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Daly,  Col.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  M.  Smith,  Mr.  John  CNeil,  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  some  other  gentlemen  friendly 
to  Catholic  emancipation;  it  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  upon  a  division  by  163 
against  69. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  roy^  assent  on  the  0  th  of 
April.  This  act,  which  was  received  with 
so  much  gratitude,  and  was  extolled  as 
such  a  triumph  of  liberality,  enables  Ca- 
tholics to  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment— that  is,  for  Protestant  members 
and  none  other ;  admits  them  to  the  bar — 
that  is,  the  outer  bar — all  the  honours  and 
high  places  of  the  profession  being  re- 
served for  Protestants  ;  enables  them  to 
vote  for  municipal  officers — that  is,  Pro- 
testant officers  exclusively ;  permits  them 
to  possess  arms,  provided  they  possess  a 
certain  freehold  and  personal  estate,  and 
take  certain  oaths,  neither  of  which  con- 
ditions applied  to  Protestants;  allows 
them  to  serve  on  juries,  but  not  to  sit  on 
parish  vestries  ;  admits  them,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,  to  hold  military  and 
naval  commissions,  certain  of  the  higher 
grades  being  excepted — and  it  subjects 
the  exercise  of  most  of  these  new  privi- 
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leges  to  the  taking  of  a  most  insulting  and 
humiliating  oath.  As  this  act  (33  Geo. 
III.,  c.  21.)  settled  for  thirty-six  years 
the  whole  condition  and  relations  of  the 
Catholics,  it  is  here  given  in  full  .— 

"  33  Geo.  III.,  c.  xxi. 

**  An  Act  for  the  lieiief  of  His  Majesty  s 
PopUh  or  lioinan  Catholic  SubfecU  of 
Ireland, 

"  WhereaSy  various  acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  passed  imposing  on  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  many  restraints  and 
disabilities  to  wliich  other  subjects  of 
this  realm  are  not  liable;  and  from  the 
peaceable  and  loyal  demeanour  of  his 
majesty's  Popish  or  lloman  Catholic 
subjects,  it  is  fit  that  such  restraints 
amd  disabilities  shall  be  discontinued : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  his 
majesty's  subjects  being  Papists  or  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  or  lioman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  marrie<l  to  Papists  or 
|jersons  professing  the  I^opish  or  Koman 
Catholic  religion,  or  educating  any  of 
their  children  in  that  reli^^ion,  shall  not 
bo  liable  or  subject  to  any  penalties,  for- 
feitures, disabilities,  or  incapacities,  or  to 
any  laws  for  the  limitation,  charging,  or 
discovering  of  their  estates  and  property, 
real  and  personal,  or  touching  the  acquir- 
ing of  property  or  securities  affecting 
property ;  save  such  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  the  Protestant  religion  are  liable 
and  subject  to ;  and  that  such  parts  of 
all  oaths  as  are  required  so  be  taken  by 
persons  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
voting  at  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
Parliament;  and  also  such  parts  of  all 
oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  persons 
voting  at  ele(!tions  for  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament  as  import  to  deny  that  the 
person  taking  the  same  is  a  Papist,  or 
married  to  a  Papist,  or  educates  his  chil- 
dren in  the  Popish  religion,  shall  not 
hereafter  be  required  to  be  taken  by  any 
voter,  but  shall  be  omitted  by  the  person 
administering  the  same ;  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  a 
Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  vote  at  an 
election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  should  at,  or  previous  to 
his  voting,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  any  statute  now  in  force 
to  the  contrary  of  any  of  the  said  matters 
in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

^  IL  Provided  cUwaffs,  and  be  it  further 


enactedy  That  all  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  or  lioman  Catlvaiic 
religion,  who  may  claim  to  have  a  right 
of  voting  for  members  to  serve  in  ParUa- 
m^t,  or  of  voting  for  magistrates  in  any 
cf^,  town  corporate,  or  borough,  within 
this  kingdom,  be  hereby  requir^  to  per- 
form all  qualifications,  registries,  and 
other  requisites,  which  are  now  required 
of  his  majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  in 
like  cases,  by  any  law  or  laws  now  of 
force  in  this  kingdom,  save  and  except 
such  oaths  and  parta  of  oaths  as  are  herein 
before  excepted. 

'*  III.  And  provided  always^  That  nothing 
herein  before  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend,  to  repeal  or  altci 
any  law  or  act  of  Parliament  now  in  force, 
by  which  certain  qualifications  are  re- 
quired to  be  performed  by  persons  enjoy- 
ing  any  offices  or  places  of  trust  under  his 
majesty,  h*is  heirs  and  successors  othtf 
than  as  hereinafter  is  enacted. 

*'  IV.  Provided  also.  That  nothing  nerein 
contained,  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to 
extend,  to  give  Papists,  or  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Popish  religion,  a  right  to  vote 
at  any  parish  vestry  for  levying  of  money 
to  rebuild  or  repair  any  parish  church,  or 
respecting  the  demising  or  disposal  of  the 
income  of  any  estate  belonging  to  any 
church  or  parish,  or  for  the  salary  of  tibie 
parish  clerk,  or  at  the  election  of  any 
churchwarden. 

"  V.  Provided  alvcays^  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  extend  to,  or  be 
construed  to  afifect,  any  action  or  suit  now 
depending,  which  shall  have  been  brought 
or  instituted  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session  of  Parliament. 

"  VI.  Provided  alttOy  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  authorize  any 
Papist,  or  person  professing  the  Popish  or 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  have,  or  keep 
in  his  hands  or  possession,  any  arms, 
armour,  ammunition,  or  any  warlike 
stores,  sword-blades,  barrels,  locks  or 
stocks  of  guns,  or  fire-arms,  or  to  exempt 
such  person  from  any  forfeiture,  or  penalty 
inflicted  by  any  act.  respecting  arms, 
armour,  or  ammunition,  in  the  hands  or 
possession  of  any  Papist,  or  respecting 
Papists  having  or  keeping  such  warlike 
stores,  save  and  except  Papists,  or  per- 
•  sons  of  the  lioman  Catholic  religion, 
i  seized  of  a  freehold  estate  of  one  hundred 
IK)unds  a  year,  or  possessed  of  a  per- 
sonal esLate  of  one  thousand  pounds  or 
upwards,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to 
keep  anns  and  ammunition  as  Protestants 
now  by  law  may ;  and  also,  save  and 
except  Papists  or  Roman  Catholics  pos- 
sessing a  freehold  estate  of  ten  pounds 
yearly  value,  aud  less  than  one  hundred 
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pomidsy  or  a  personal  estate  of  three  ban- 
dred  and  less  than  one  thousand  povoda, 
who  shall  haTe,  at  the  session  of  the  piAbe 
in  the  countj  in  which  they  reside,  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  an  act  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty's reign,  entitled,  *  An  act  to  enable  his 
majesties  subjects^  of  whatever  persuasion^  to 
testify  their  cdlegiance  to  him  /  and  also,  in 
open  court,  swear  and  subscribe  an  luJI- 
davit  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  free- 
hold estate  yielding  a  clear  yearly  profit 
to  the  person  making  the  same  of  ten 
pounds,  or  a  personal  property  of  three 
hundred  pounds  above  his  just  debts, 
specifying  therein  the  name  and  nature 
of  »nch  freehold,  and  nature  of  such  per- 
sonal property,  which  affidayit  shall  be 
carefully  preserved  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  have  for  his  trouble  a  fee 
of  sixpence,  and  no  more,  for  every  such 
affidavit;  and  the  person  making  such 
affidavit,  and  possessing  such  property, 
may  keep  and  use  arms  and  ammunition 
as  Protestan^jB  may,  so  long  as  they  shall 
respectively  possess  a  property  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards, 
if  freehold,  or  the  value  of  three  hundred 
pounds  if  personal,  any  statute  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

'' VIL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  Papists,  or  persons 
professing  the  Popish  or  Boman  Catholic 
religion,  to  hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  or  places  of  trust 
or  profit  under  his  majesty,  bis  heirs  and 
successors,  in  this  kingdom ;  and  to  hold 
or  take  degrees,  or  any  professorship  in, 
or  be  masters  or  fellows  of,  any  college  to 
be  hereafter  founded  in  this  kingdom, 
provided  that  such  college  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  shall 
not  be  founded  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Papists,  or  persons  professing  the 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor 
consist  exclusively  of  masters,  fellows,  or 
other  persons  to  be  named  or  elected  on 
the  foundation  of  such  college,  being  per- 
sons professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion;  or  to  hold  any  office  or 
place  of  trust  in,  and  to  be  a  member  of, 
any  lay-body  corporate,  except  the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  without 
taking  and  subscribing  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, supremacy,  or  abjuration,  or 
making  or  subscribing  the  declaration 
required  to  be  taken,  made,  and  sub- 
scribed, to  enable  any  such  person  to  hold 
and  enjoy  any  of  such  places,  and  without 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  rights  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  any  law, 


Btatute,  or  byelaw  of  any  corporation  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  provided 
that  every  such  person  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenUi  years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, *An  act  to  enable  his  majesty's 
subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  testify 
their  allegiance  to  him;'  and  also  the 
oath  and  declaration  following,  that  is  to 
say: 

" '  I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I 
do  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  do  abjure,  con- 
demn, and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  im- 
pious, the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to 
murder,  destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any 
person  whatsoever,  for,  or  under  the  pre- 
tence of,  being  a  heretic ;  and  I  do  declare 
solemnly,  before  God,  that  I  believe  that 
no  act  in  itself  unjust,  immoral,  or  wicked, 
can  ever  be  justified  or  excused  by  or 
under  pretence  or  colour  that  it  was  done 
either  for  the  g^ood  of  the  church,  or  in 
obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power 
whatsoever.  I  also  declare  that  it  is  not 
an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neither 
am  I  thereby  required  to  believe  or  pro- 
fess, that  the  Pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I 
am  bound  to  obey  an  order  in  its  own 
nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope  or  any 
ecclesiastical  power  should  issue  or  direct 
such  order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any 
respect  or  obedience  thereto;  I  further 
declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin 
whatsoever  committed  by  me  can  be  for- 
given at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or 
any  priest,  or  of  any  person  whatsoever ; 
but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a 
firm  and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future 
guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are  previous 
and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish 
a  well-founded  expectation  of  forgive- 
ness, and  that  any  person  who  receives 
absolution  without  these  previous  re- 
quisites, so  far  from  obtaining  thereby 
any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the 
additional  guilt  of  violating  a  sacra- 
ment ;  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  settle- 
ment and  arrangement  of  property  in  this 
country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in 
being;  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  sub- 
vert the  present  church  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  Catholic 
establishment  in  its  stead ;  and  I  do  so- 
lemnly swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege,  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  this  kingdom.     So  help  me  God.' 

"  VIIL  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Papists, 
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or  persona  professing  the  Popish  or  Ro- 
num  Catholic  religion,  may  be  capable  of 
being  elected  professors  of  medicine  upon 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunn,  any 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

**  IX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  ex- 
tend, or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  enable 
any  person  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  to  hold,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant,  lord* 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  or  go- 
rernors  of  this  kingdom,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  keeper,  or  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal  of  this  kingdom,  lord  high 
treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench, 
or  Common  Pleas,  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  justice  of  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  or  baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  master  or  keeper  of  the  rolls, 
secretary  of  state,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  yicc-treasurer,  or  deputy  vice-trca- 
suror,  teller  and  cashier  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  auditor-general,  lieutenant  or  governor, 
or  custos  rotulorum  of  counties,  secretary 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  lord-deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors  of  this 
kingdom,  member  of  his  majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  prime  sergeant, 
attorney-general,  solicitor- general,  second 
and  thiid  sergeants-at-law,  or  king*s 
counsel,  masters  in  chancery,  provost  or 
fellow  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and  Un- 
divided Trinity  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  near 
Dublin;  postmaster-general,  master,  and 
lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  ord- 
nance, commander-in^hief  of  his  majesty's 
foroes,  generals  on  the  staff,  and  sheriffs 
and  sub-sheriffs  of  any  county  in  this  king- 
dom ,  or  any  office  contrary  to  the  rules, 
orders,  and  directions  made  and  established 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  passed  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  years  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  entitled,  *  An  act  for 
the  explaining  of  some  doubts  arising 
upon  an  act  entitled.  An  act  for  the  bet- 
ter execution  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
declaration  for  the  settlement  of  this 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  satisfaction  of 
the  several  interests  of  adventurers,  sol- 
diers, and  other  his  subjects  there,  and 
for  making  some  alterations  of,  and  addi- 
tions unto,  the  said  act,  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  settlement  of  this 
kingdom,'  unless  he  shall  have  taken, 
made,  and  subscribed  the  oaths  and  de- 
clarations, and  performed  the  several  re* 
Qoisites,  which  by    any  law  heretofore 

tde^  and  now  of  force,  are  required  to 


enable  any  person  to  sit  or  vote,  or  to 
hold,  excroise,  and  enjoy  the  said  offices 
respectively. 

**  X  Provided  ahoy  and  be  it  enacUd, 
That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 
enable  any  Papist,  or  person  professing 
the  Popish  or  Itomon  Catholic  religion,  ttf 
exercise  any  right  of  presentation  to  any 
ecclcRiastical  benefice  whatsoever. 

*'  XI.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  Papist, 
or  person  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  shall  be  liable  or  subject 
to  any  penalty  for  not  attending  divine 
service  on  the  8abbath  day,  called  Sun- 
day, in  his  or  her  parish  church. 

**XII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  extend  to  authorise  any 
Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest, 
to  celebrate  marriage  between  Protestant 
and  Protestant,  or  between  any  persoa 
who  hath  been,  or  professed  himself  or 
herself  to  be,  a  Protestant  at  any  time 
within  twelve  months  before  such  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  and  a  Papist,  unless 
such  Protestant  and  Papist  shall  have 
been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  that  every  Popish 
priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  who  shall 
celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Pro- 
testants, or  between  any  such  Protestant 
and  Papist,  unless  such  Protestant  and 
Papist  shall  have  been  first  married  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  his  majesty  upon  conviction 
thereof. 

^*XIIL  And  whereas  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent, in  case  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  shall  be  pleased  so  to  alter  the 
statutes  of  the  College  of  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  near  Dublin,  and  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  as  to  enable 
persons  professing  the  Itoman  Catholic 
religion  to  enter  into,  or  to  take  degrees 
in,  the  said  university,  to  remove  any 
obstacle  which  now  exists  by  statute  law , 
he  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  any  person  upon  taking  any  of  the 
degrees  usually  conferred  by  the  said  uni- 
versity, to  make  or  sul)8cribe  any  declar- 
ation, or  to  take  any  oath  save  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithsiandini;. 

"  XIV  Provided  always,  That  no  Pa- 
pist or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  profes- 
sing the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish  reli- 
gion, shall  take  any  benefit  \)y  or  under 
this  act,  unless  he  shall  have  first  taken 
and  subscribed  the  oath  and  declaration 
in  this  act  contained  and  set  forth,  and 
also  the  said  oath  appointed  by  the  said 
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act  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth yean  of  his  majesty's  reign,  en- 
titled, *An  act  to  enable  his  majesty's 
snbjects,  of  whatever  persnasion,  to  tes- 
tify their  allegiance  to  him,'  in  some  one 
of  his  majesty's  four  courts  in  Dublin,  or 
at  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  at 
any  adjournment  thereof  to  be  holden  for 
the  county,  city,  or  borough  wherein  such 
Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  doth  inhabit  or  dwdl,  or  before 
the  going  judge  or  judges  of  assize  in  the 
county  wherein  such  Papist  or  Roman 
Catholic,  or  person  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Popish  religion,  doth  inhabit 
and  dwell,  in  open  court. 

^  XV.  Provided  eUwtnSj  and  be  it  enacted. 
That  the  names  of  sucn  persons  as  shall 
so  take  Mid  subscribe  the  said  oath  and 
declaration,  with  their  titles  and  additions, 
shall  be  entered  upon  the  rolls,  for  that 
purpose  to  be  appointed  by  said  respec- 
tive  courts ;  and  that  the  said  rolls  once 
in  erery  year  shall  be  transmitted  to, 
and  deposited  in,  the  Rolls  Office  in  this 
kingdom,  to  remain  amongst  the  records 
thereof,  and  the  masters  or  keepers  of 
the  rolls  in  this  kingdom,  or  their  law- 
ful deputy  or  deputies,  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  requ&ed  to  give  and  deliyer 
to  such  person  or  persons  so  taking  and 
subscribing  the  said  oaths  and  declara- 
tion, a  certificate  or  certificates  of  such 
person  or  persons  having  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  said  oaths  and  declaration,  for 
each  of  which  certificates  the  sum  of  one 
shilling,  and  no  more,  shall  be  paid. 

**  XVI.  And  be  it  further  provided  and 
enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  no  freeholder,  burgess,  free- 
man, or  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom,  being 
a  Papist  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  person 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Popish 
religion,  shall  at  any  time  be  capable  of 
giving  his  vote  for  the  electing  of  any 
knight  or  knights  of  any  shire  or  county 
within  this  kingdom,  or  citizen  or  burgess 
to  serve  in  any  Parliament,  until  he  shall 
have  first  produced  and  shown  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  said  county,  or  his  deputy 
or  deputies,  at  any  election  of  a  knight 
or  knights  of  the  said  shire,  and  to  the 
respective  chief  officer  or  officers  of  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  to  whom 
the  return  of  any  citizen  or  burgess  to 
serve  in  Parliament  doth  or  shall  repec- 
tively  belong  at  the  election  of  any  citi- 
zen or  burgess  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
such  certificate  of  his  having  taken  and 
subscribed  the  said  oath  and  declaration, 
either  from  the  Rolls  Office  or  from  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 


said  oaths  and  declaration  shall  be  taken 
and  subscribed ;  and  such  person  being  a 
freeholder,  freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabit- 
ant so  producing  and  showing  such  cer- 
tificate, shall  be  then  permitted  to  vote  as 
amply  and  fully  as  any  Protestant  free- 
holder, freeman,  burgess,  or  inhabitant  of 
such  county,  city,  borough,  or  town-cor- 
porate, but  not  otherwise." 

This  law,  it  may  be  thought,  saved 
tolerably  well  the  main  privileges  of  the 
odious  **  Ascendency,"  and  stiU  left  the 
two  sects  or  two  nations  in  the  relative 
position  of  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
caate;  but  the  requirements  of  English 
policy  at  this  time  were  absolute  and 
undeniable.  It  was,  however,  felt  by  the 
thoroughgoing  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  be 
a  sore  htmiiliation  thus  at  last  to  have  to 
acknowledge  the  civil  existence  of  Papists 
at  all,  and  that  Papists  no  longer  breathed 
altogether  by  **  connivance."  But  the 
irritation  of  the  Protestant  interest  was 
soothed  by  certain  other  measures  which 
the  (Government  carried  through  this 
session — the  Gunpowder  Act  and  the 
Convention  Act.  The  Gunpowder  Act, 
entitled  **  An  Act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  Arms,  Gunpowder,  and  Ammuni- 
tion into  this  Kingdom,  and  the  removing 
and  keeping  of  Gunpowder,  Arms,  and 
Ammunition  without  license,"  contained 
very  oppressive  provisions,  authorising 
magistrates  and  police  to  make  searches 
for  arms ;  and  may  be  called  the  first  of 
the  regrular  series  of  "  Arms  Acts "  with 
which  Ireland  is  so  familiar  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  not  at  all  opposed  in 
Parliament;  indeed,  like  all  the  other 
Arms  Acts,  it  purported  to  be  a  tem- 
porary measure,  to  be  in  force  only  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1794,  and  the  end  of 
then  next  session  of  Parliament.  The 
Government  pretended  that  it  was  needed 
just  at  that  time  to  defeat  and  suppress 
the  seditions  conspiracy  which  Lord  Clare 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  had  dis- 
covered, but  which  did  not  then  exist  at 
all ;  and  which  afterwards  was  occasioned, 
or  indeed  rendered  necessary,  by  the 
atrocious  abuse  of  the  very  coercive  laws 
which  were  said  to  be  intended  to  defeat 
it. 

But  the  second  of  these  two  acts,  the 
Convention  Act,  Lord  Clare's  special  and 
favourite  measure,  stamps  that  nobleman 
as  the  true  author  and  creator  of  British 
policy  in  Ireland,  from  his  own  time  until 
this  hour.  The  bill  mas  introduced  into 
the  Uouse  of  Lords  by  Lord  Clare  him- 
self. Its  real  and  plain  object  was  to 
prevent  the  prevalence  of  the  successful 
example  of  the  Catholic  Convention,  and 
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to  anticipate  a  Convention  which  it  was 
alleged  that  the  United  Irish  Society  was 
about  to  convene  at  Athlone. 

This  act  (83  Geo.  III.,  c.  29)  to  prevent 
the  election  or  appointment  of  unlawful 
assemblies,  under  pretence  of  preparing  or 
presenting  public  petitions  or  other  ad- 
dresses to  his  majesty  or  the  Parliament, 
recites,  that  the  election  or  appointment 
of  assemblies,  purporting  to  represent  the 
people,  or  any  description  of  the  people, 
under  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
petitions,  complaints,  remonstrances,  and 
declarations,  and  other  addresses  to  the 
king,  or  to  both  or  either  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, for  alteration  of  matters  estab- 
lished by  law,  for  redress  of  alleged 
grievances  in  church  and  state,  may  be 
made  use  of  to  serve  the  ends  of  factious 
and  seditious  persons,  to  the  violation  of 
the  public  peace,  and  the  great  and  mani- 
fest encouragement  of  riot,  tumult,  and 
disorder  ;  and  it  enacts  that  all  such 
assemblies,  committees,  or  other  bodies  of 
persons  elected,  or  otherwise  constituted 
or  appointed  are  unlawful  assemblies,  and 
that  all  persons  giving  or  publishing 
notice  of  the  election  to  be  made  of  such 
persons  or  delegates,  or  attending,  or  vot- 
ing, or  acting  therein  by  any  means,  are 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour.  The  act 
concludes  with  a  declaration,  '*  that  no- 
thing in  it  shall  impede  the  undoubted 
right  of  his  majesty's  subjects  to  petition 
the  king  or  Parliament  for  redress  of  any 
public  or  private  grievance." 

This  measure  gave  rise  to  long  and 
acrimonious  debates.  When  it  was  in 
committee  Mr.  Grattan  made  a  vigorous 
speech  against  it :  his  chief  objection  to 
it  was,  that  it  was  a  false  declaration  of 
law,  and  deprived  the  subject  of  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  petitioning  effectually 
against  grievances  by  rendering  the  pre- 
vious measure  of  consultation  and  deli- 
beration criminal.  Especially  he  was 
indignant  that  it  by  implication  con- 
demned all  previous  conventions  of  dele- 
gates which  had  ever  been  held,  including 
his  own  Volunteer  Convention.  He  said, 
— '*  This  bill  is  said  to  be  an  expedient  to 
restore  peace ;  why  then  is  it  a  reflection  f 
Why  do  the  preamble  and  declaration 

S renounce  every  man  who  has  been  a 
elegate,  all  the  Volunteers,  the  delegates 
at  Dungannon,  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention, the  committee  of  the  lawyers' 
corps,  and  the  corps  that  appoint«l  that 
committee ;  the  committee  of  the  Catho- 
lics, their  late  conventions,  and  all  the 
Catholics  who  appointed  that  convention 
-»that  is,  the  whole  Catholic  body — 
'^ders,  men  guilty  of  an  unlawful 
embly,  and  this  moment  liable  to  be 


prosecuted  I  For  so  much  has  the  bill  in 
object :  not  the  peace  of  the  countiy,  but 
reflection  on  great  bodies,  the  gratification 
of  spleen  at  the  expense  of  &e  constitu- 
tion, by  voting  false  doctrine  into  law. 
Mid  the  brightest  passages  of  your  hiatory 
into  unlawful  assemblies.  Gentlemen  have 
conceived  this  bill  an  expedient  to  quell 
insurgents:  let  them  read  the  bilL  It 
is  not  a  riot  act ;  it  does  not  go  against 
riota  that  are,  but  conventions  that  are 
not.  The  title  of  the  bill,  as  first  brought 
in,  was  to  prevent  riots  and  tumults  aris- 
ing from  conventions ;  but  as  the  bill  had 
nothing  to  say  to  riots,  and  no  riots  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  from  conventions, 
such  title  was  in  decency  dropped,  and  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  now  professed  to  be  an 
act  against  conventions.  Gentlemen  said 
a  national  convention  at  Athlone  was  bk^ 
tended.  He  did  believe  that  such  a  one 
had  been  intended  some  time  ago,  but 
that  then  it  was  not  so;  or  if  then  in- 
tended,  that  it  would  be  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. His  objection  to  the  bill  was, 
that  it  was  a  trick,  making  a  supposed 
National  Convention  at  Athlone,  in  1793. 
a  pretext  for  preventing  delegation  for 
ever." 

All  opposition  was  vain.  The  Govern- 
ment had  fabricated  an  akmn  purposely 
to  get  this  act  passed.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hobart's  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  this 
debate,  expose  clearly  enough  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government : — 

Mr.  Hobort  declared,  nothing  gave  him 
more  pain  than  that  the  debate  on  this  bill 
should  have  extended  to  such  a  length,  or 
that  it  should,  on  the  close  of  the  session, 
create  anything  like  a  disunion  of  senti- 
ment. He  declared  that  nothing  but  the 
very  alarming  state  to  which  the  country 
had  been  reduced  by  a  spirit  of  popular 
commotion  excited  by  conventions,  usurp- 
ing the  privileges  of  representation,  and 
assuming  to  control  Parliament,  could 
have  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  intn>- 
duction  of  this  bill ;  and  even  the  noble- 
man who  had  brought  it  into  the  other 
House,  before  he  had  done  so  had  con- 
sidered it  over  and  over  again,  and  did 
not  bring  it  forward  until  absolute  neces- 
sity called  for  some  efifectual  measure  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  sedition,  at  a  time 
when  writs  had  been  issued  by  the  society 
called  United  Irishmen,  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  the  convention  at  Athlone, 
and  under  a  conviction  that  if  Parliament 
should  break  up  without  adopting  the  bill, 
which  in  his  idea  never  did,  nor  never  was 
intended  to  meddle  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  the  constitution  itself 
might  be  subvert^  before  Parliament 
could  be  assembled 


^ 
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The  act  passed :  on  the  final  diyiaion,  the 
teller  in  favour  of  the  passage  was  Arthur 
Wellesley.  There  is  not,  and  never  was, 
any  such  law  in  England.  From  that  day 
to  this,  it  has  effectually  prevented  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  deliberating  in  an 
orderly  and  authoritative  manner,  by 
means  of  accredited  delegates,  upon  their 
own  aflfiurs.  It  waa  afterwards  the  rock 
ahead  which  confronted  O'Connell  in  all 
his  agitation.  This  law  it  was  which 
prevented  his  calling  together  the  pro- 
mised "  Council  of  Three  Hundred,'*  and 
left  him  only  the  alternative  of  inorganic 
*'  Monster  meetings" — which  latter  inde^ 
were  also  made  criminal  by  a  prudent 
interpretation  of  law 

In  this  same  session  of  Parliament, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  Catholic 
Belief  bill,  there  was  passed  a  new 
Militia  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, to  establish  the  militia,  as  his 
lordship  said,  **as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  on  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  England."  The  whole  num- 
ber of  men  he  proposed  to  be  16,000,  upon 
a  rough  estimate  500  for  each  county. 
Tbe  new  Militia  law  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  that  series  of  measures  now 
secured  by  the  Government  to  enable  them 
at  any  time  to  crush  down  every  popular 
movement  which  was  not  to  their  own 
taste. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Catholics 
had  adjourned  after  dispatching  their 
delegates  to  the  king,  and  they  had  left  a 
8ub-committee  sitting  in  Dublin,  with 
power  to  act  for  them  between  their  rising 
and  their  next  meeting ;  but  they  made  a 
material  alteration  in  its  constitution,  by 
associating  to  the  twelve  members  who 
then  formed  it,  the  whole  of  the  country 
delegates,  each  of  whom  was  henceforward 
to  be,  ipso  factOy  a  member  thereof.  They 
then  resolved,  unanimously,  that  they 
would  reassemble  when  duly  summoned 
by  the  sub-committee,  who  were  invested 
with  powers  for  that  purpose.  "  We  will 
attend,"  cried  a  member  from  a  remote 
county  (CyGormany  of  Mayo) ^  "if  we  are 
summoned  to  meet  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  sub-committee  had  entered  into 
a  series  of  negotiations  with  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Hobart  respecting  the  details  of 
their  Kelief  bill.  But  although  the  origi- 
nal demand  in  the  address  to  the  king 
was  for  general  relief  including  admis- 
sion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
ftoon  became  evident  to  the  minister 
that  they  would  take  much  less.  Wolfe 
Tone,  in  his  indignant  narrative  of  these 
proceedings,  says: — 

**  In  the  first  interview  with  the  Irish 
minister,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 


were  at  once  given  up,  and  the  question 
began  to  be,  not  how  much  must  be  con- 
ceded, but  how  much  might  be  withheld. 
So  striking  a  change  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  administration ;  they  in- 
stantly recovered  from  the  panic  which 
had  led  them  into  such  indiscreet,  and,  as 
it  now  appeared,  unnecessary  concessions 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament ;  they  dex- 
terously seduced  the  Catholics  into  the 
strong  ground  of  negotiation,  so  well 
known  to  themselves,  so  little  to  their 
adversaries ;  they  procrastinated,  and  they 
disting^shed,  they  started  doubts,  they 
pleaded  difficulties ;  the  measure  of  reli^ 
was  gradually  curtailed,  and,  during  the 
tedious  and  anxious  progress  of  discus- 
sion, whilst  the  Catholic  mind,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  were  unremittingly  intent  on 
the^progress  of  their  bill,  which  was  ob- 
viously and  designedly  suspended,  the  acts 
already  commemorated  (Militia^  Gun- 
powdery  and  Convention  Acts)  were  driven 
through  both  Houses  with  the  utmost 
impetuosity,  and  with  the  most  cordial 
and  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  parties, 
received  the  royal  assent." 

In  fact,  the  leading  Catholics,  whether 
prelates  or  landed  proprietors,  seemed  to 
be,  or  affected  to  be,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  poor  relief  they  had  obtained :  and  we 
find  henceforth  less  and  less  disposition 
on  their  part  to  join  in,  or  to  countenance, 
the  ultra-liberal  views  of  the  United 
Irishmen.*  In  truth,  there  was  no  body 
of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms  more 
naturally  disposed  to  abhor  "French 
principles  "  than  the  Catholic  peers,  gen- 
try, and  bishops,  who  thought  their  own 
interests  safer  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment than  in  the  liberty  and  equality  of  a 
republic  on  the  French  model.  The  ablest 
workers,  it  is  true,  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee, John  Keogh,  M-Ncven,  and  Rich- 
ard M'Cormick,  joined  the  United  Irish 
Society,  which  had  not  yet  become  revolu- 
tionary, republican,  and  separatist,  but 
which  was  soon  to  be  forced  into  that 
extreme  position. 

The  same  session  of  Parliament  of  1 793 
saw  the  passage  of  some  measures  which 
had  been  amongst  the  favourite  objects 
of  the  opposition  for  years.    It  seemed, 

*  One  of  the  mont  striking  indications  of  the  sno- 
cess  which  attended  the  policy  of  Government  to 
attach  to  them  the  loading  Catholics,  and  especially 
the  bishops,  and  so  keep  the  Catholic  body  out  of 
the  United  Irish  ranks,  appears  in  the  tone  of  the 
pastoral  letters  of  various  prelates  to  their  flocks,  in 
which  they  warned  them  against  "nefarious  de- 
signs "  and  lawless  pentons.  From  this  moment, 
also,  the  laborious  Mr.  Pluwdcn,  in  his  useful  //U' 
torical  RevietD,  never  has  a  good  word  for  the 
unfortunate  Defenders,  or  any  other  Irishman  who 
did  not  choose  to  submit  quietly  and  patiently  to  the 
very  uttermost  extremities  of  tyranny. 
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Iniloed,  at  tbe  coinineDCOtneDt  of  that 
aeMion  u  if  rhe  pHocipIo  of  FsrlUmeii- 
tary  liefortn  were  to  be  admitted  and 
fulij  carried  out.  Tbe  RCferal  great  ob- 
jecta  which  had  beeo  urged  by  tbe  op- 
pmiiion.  over  *ince  Ibe  lait  rarliament, 
wlih  prcat  pereeverance  and  ability,  were 
the  ReBponaibilil;  bill,  tbe  Place  Mid  the 
Pcna  ion  bill.  There  were  also  other  meu- 
Divs  of  i;reat  coateqaeoce,  bat  of  lea* 
Iteneral  importance ;  (uch  as  the  disqnali- 
^inj^  of  revenue  ofScen  from  sittinj;  in 
Parliamenl.  and  the  repeal  of  the  Police 
act.  By  the  Itespoosibility  bill,  do  monej' 
could  bo  ilispoaed  of  by  tbe  aole  order 
from  the  king,  as  wiu  before  the  case ; 
for  Irish  offici-ra  were  to  >ign  all  wamuitj ; 
and  every  warrant  and  officer  came  before 
Parliament.  The  neceiNiry  conseqaeuce 
of  BUL'h  a  bill  was,  that  the  hereditary 
lerenue  waa  given  up.  and,  like  the  ad- 
ditional supply,  voted  annually.  The 
jreut  effect  and  consequence  of  such  a 
neaiiure  any  nian  who  understood  Oo- 
Temment  must  see  at  a  glance. 

By  tbe  Pension  bill  ail  pensioners  for 
jesTE  or  during  pleasure  were  excluded  ; 
and  the  sum,  which  then  was  near  one 
hundred  anci  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
fear,  waa  reduced  to  eighty  thousand. 

By  the  Place  bill,  all  now  pUces  from 
the  date  of    the  bill   were  disqualificil. 
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tbeir  absence  from  Dublin,  were  eicludcdj 
and  the  principle  of  excluding  them  all 

Besides  the  acts  already  mentioned,  the 
following  popular  acts  were  parsed  in  tbe 
•ession  of  IT93,  viz :  (33  Qeo.  III.,  c.  xxv.) 
"  An  Act  to  eneourage  the  Improvement 
of  Barren  Land;"  (izxL)  "  An  Act  for 
TCfnilating  the  Trade  of  Ireland  to  and 
from  tbe  East  Indies,  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  provisions  for  a  time  tliercin 
nentiuned  ;*  (33  Geo.  III.,  c.  zxxir.)  "  An 
Act  for  the  support  of  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  His  Majesty's  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, and  for  in^ntinu  lo  His  Majesty  a 
Civil  List  Establishment,  under  certain 
Provisions  and  Roguhitions;"  (33  Geo. 
ni-,  c.  uli.)  "An  Aet  for  securing  the 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  extlnding  therefrom  Per- 
aons  holding  any  Offices  imder  the  Crown, 
to  be  bereaftcr  created,  or  holding  certain 
Offlcet  therein  enumerated,  or  Pensions 
for  Teim  of  Yean,  or  during  His  Majesty's 
Pleasure;"  (33  Geo.  IIL,  c.  xlviii.) "  An 
Act  to  Hcmovo  Doubts  respecting  tbe 
Functions  <'f  Juries  in  Cases  of  Libel ; " 
(93  Geo.  lU.,  c.  lii.)  "  An  Act  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  Trade  and  Mannfacttuet, 
by  granting  the  Sums  therein  mentiotied 
for  the  support  of  Commercial  Credit." 


But  no  general  neaatve  of  reTorm  could 
be  carried.  Tbe  conciliatory  dispoattioa 
of  the  Government  abated  teoaibly  in 
proportion  as  the  French  siicce««es  on  the 
Continent  seamed  more  doubtful,  la  fact, 
Uamoniiez  lost  tbe  Low  Counties  as 
quickly  as  he  bad  won  them :  rather  indeed 
he  had  given  up  his  conquests  to  the  Al- 
lies ;  having,  as  is  well  known,  become  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  The  miserable 
wretch  subsisted  for  many  years  on  a 
pension  from  the  English  QoTemment, 
and  died  in  Buckingbamshira,  in  lS2fL 
It  was  believed  for  a  time  in  EngUnd 
that  the  frencfa  Bevolulion  wis  going 
back,  and  that  tbe  dabger  was  in  a  gr«at 
nii'usurv  poEt.  They  resolved  therefore  to 
rely  on  the  trifiing  concessions  they  had 
already  made  to  conciliate  the  oppodttw 
party  and  the  upiier  classes  of  tho  C«A»- 
lies,  and  to  make  relentless  use  of  ihdr 
new  coercion  acts  in  ''stamping  out" 
United  Irishmoii. 

Tbe  session  wu  closed  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1793. 
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Tb*  limited  and  grudginc  measure  for 
relief  of  ihc  Catholics  had  by  so  mean* 
bad  the  eScct  of  destroying  the  odious 
distinctions  which  had  so  long  divided 
Irishinen  of  different  religious  persuaaiona. 
The  law  indeed  was  changed,  but  the  in- 
solent and  exclusive  spirit  which  had 
inspired  the  Peoal  Code,  tbe  very  marked 
and  offensive  disabiJities  which  still  left 
the  Catholic  people  in  a  condition  of 
legal  inferiority,  gave  the  "  Aaceniicncy  " 
ample  opportunity  lo  moke  thi-m  feel 
daily  and  hourly  that  they  wcru  still  a 
proscribed  and  oppressed  race.  Great 
difficulties  at  first  prevailed  in  raiting 
the  diSennt  r^imsnta  d  niili^;  for 
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mlthongh  Catholics  were  rendered  capable 
of  serving  in  them,  no  Catholic  officers 
were  appointed ;  this  marked  reprobation 
of  all  gentlemen  of  that  communion  so 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  act  diffused  a 
general  diffidence  amidst  the  lower  orders, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
seyeral  Catholic  officers  before  the  militia 
corps  could  be  completed. 

Catholics  were  not  yet  eligible  as 
mayors  or  sheriffs,  but  there  was  now  no 
legal  exclusion  of  them  from  the  guilds 
of  merchants.  Accordingly,  thirty  highly 
respectable  Catholic  merchants  of  Dublin 
applied  for  admission  into  their  guild, 
but  were  rejected  on  the  mere  ground  of 
their  religion.  In  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  continual  efforts  were  made  to 
tnduce  and  vilify  the  whole  Catholic 
body,  in  order  to  defeat  and  annul  the 
measures  which  the  legislature  had  passed 
in  their  favour.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all 
the  history  of  the  country,  had  the  viru- 
lent malignity  of  the  bigots  been  so  busy 
in  charging  upon  Catholics  all  manner  of 
evil  principles  and  practices.  Their  in- 
dignant denials  of  these  imputations  were 
utterly  nnheeded.  Every  town  corpora- 
tion followed  the  example  of  that  of  Dub- 
lin, and  excluded  Catholics  even  from  the 
poor  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  guild 
vf  their  trades.  The  growth  and  progress 
hf  Defenderism,  particularly  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  afforded  fuel  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholic  body,  which  they  studied  to 
implicate  in  the  outrages  which  were 
sometimes  committed.  Painful  industry 
was  employed  to  work  up  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Pro- 
testants throughout  that  county.  No  arts 
were  left  untried  to  criminate  the  Catho- 
lic body ;  every  exceptional  word  or  action 
of  an  individual,  however  contemptible, 
was  charged  on  the  whole  ;  and  the  object 
was  now,  not  so  much  to  suppress  the 
Defenders,  as  to  fasten  their  enormities 
on  the  Catholic  body. 

On  several  trials  which  took  place  at 
the  assizes  for  Meath  County  in  prose- 
cuting men  charged  with  being  Defenders, 
the  juries  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Protestants.  Catholics,  it  is  true,  were 
legally  competent  to  sit  on  juries,  but  in 
every  case  of  prosecution  by  the  crown, 
the  Protestant  sheriff  took  care  to  show 
them  that  they  were  not  regarded  as 
**good  and  lawful  men."  Irritated  and 
humiliated  by  such  continued  oppression, 
it  is  not  wonderful  if  many  of  the  Catho- 
lics began  to  despair  of  being  ever  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  honour  in  their  native 
land  without  such  a  revolution  as  would 
destroy  both  the  **  Ascendency  "  and  the 


English  connection  along  with  it.  Great 
numbers  of  them  about  this  time  joined 
the  United  Irish  Society,  which  was  not 
yet  indeed  a  revolutionary  or  republican 
body  in  form,  although  its  principal 
leaders  were  revolutionists  in  principle, 
and  already  foresaw  the  necessity  wMch 
shortly  after  drove  them  into  armed  in- 
surrection. The  Catholic  bishops,  it  most 
be  admitted  (if  it  be  any  credit  to  them), 
most  vehemently  opposed  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  omitted  no  occasion  of  pro« 
testing  their  *'  loyalty,"  and  pouring  exe- 
cration upon  *^  French  principles."  In 
the  humble  address  to  the  King  from 
nine  Catholic  bishops,  we  find  these 
strong  expressions,  which  prove  a  spirit 
of  the  most  determined  sabmissiveness 
under  oppression  :  — 

"  Whilst  we  lament  the  necessity  that 
inflicts  the  calamities  of  war  upon  any, 
even  the  most  depraved,  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  we  incessantly  sappUcate  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  events  that,  bless- 
ing your  Majesty's  arms  with  success,  He 
may  crown  you  with  the  glory  of  stopping 
the  progress  of  that  atheistical  faction 
which  aims  at  the  subversion  of  erery 
religious  and  moral  principle. 

**We  look  towards  that  unhappy  na- 
tion which  is  the  object  of  hostility,  and 
acknowledge  with  humble  thanksgiving 
the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  which, 
under  the  best  of  constitutions,  has  be- 
stowed on  the  land  we  live  in  freedom 
exempt  from  anarchy,  protection  guarded 
against  oppression,  and  a  prince  calculated 
by  his  wisdom  and  virtue  to  preserve  that 
happy  condition  of  society." 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  these  four  archbishops  and  five 
bishops  did  actually  l)ear  this  high  testi- 
mony to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  every  accused 
Catholic  was  tried  before  a  packed  jury 
of  his  ememies — when  no  Catholic  could  be 
a  magistrate  or  sheriff,  and  therefore  no 
Catholic  had  the  least  chance  of  justice 
in  any  court — when  the  unfortunate  flocks 
of  these  prelates  were  having  their  stacks 
of  grain  sold  to  pay  tithes  to  clergymen 
they  never  saw,  and  church  rates  to 
8upi)ort  churches  which  they  never 
entered. 

The  government  now  began  a  system 
of  active  operations  against  the  United 
Irishmen.  Two  of  their  chiefs,  Simon  But- 
ler and  Oliver  Bond,  the  first  a  barrister, 
the  second  a  Dublin  merchant,  had  already, 
in  1792,  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  charged  with  having 
acted  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  one 
of  the  meetings  in  Taylor's  Hall,  at  which 
an  address  to  the  people  was  adopted. 
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Teiy  itroDglj  denoancing  the  cormpt 
compofition  of  Parliament.  This  was 
comtrued  aa  an  offence  against  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  Parliament;  ami  Bailer  and 
Bond  were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned 
for  six  months,  and  to  pay  each  a  fine 
of  £500.  The  next  leader  marked  for 
Tengeanoe  was  the  famous  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  the  friend  of  Tone,  and 
one  of  the  boldest  of  the  earl j  chiefs  of 
the  Society.  It  was  determined  to  prose- 
cute him  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  on 
account  of  an  address  '*to  the  Volun- 
teers," adopted  at  a  meeting  where  he 
acted  as  secretary.  The  address  had 
been  adopted  and  published  two  years 
before ;  yet  the  goTcmment  had  hesitated 
all  this  while  to  bring  him  to  triaL  In 
fact,  arrangements  had  first  to  be  per- 
fected to  ensure  the  packing  of  the  jury. 
This  was  done  by  making  John  Giffard, 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  inde- 
fatigable partisans  of  the  "  Ascendency,** 
one  of  the  iheriffs  of  Dublin ;  he  knew 
predaely  on  what  jurors  the  Castle  could 
depend.  It  was  on  occasion  of  this  trial 
that  the  system  of  jury-packing  was 
thoroughly  organised  uid  reduced  to  an 
art ;  it  has  since  that  time  formed  the 
chief  instrument  of  British  government 
in  Ireland. 

The  prosecuted  address  was  written  by 
Drennan,  and  its  first  paragraph  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  **  sedition : " — 

*' Citizen-soldiers,  you  first  took  up 
arms  to  protect  your  country  from  foreign 
enemies  and  from  domestic  disturbance ; 
for  the  same  purposes  it  now  becomes 
necessary  that  you  should  resume  them. 
A  proclamation  has  been  issued  in  Eng- 
land for  embodying  the  militia,  and 
a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council  in  Ireland 
for  repressing  all  seditious  associations ; 
in  consequence  of  both  these  proclama- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  apprehend  dan- 
ger from  abroad  and  danger  at  home. 
I^m  whence  but  from  apprehended  dan- 
ger are  these  menacing  preparations  for 
war  drawn  through  the  streets  of  this 
capital,  or  whence,  if  not  to  create  that 
intemsd  commotion  which  was  not  found, 
to  shake  that  credit  which  was  not  af- 
fected, to  blast  that  volunteer  honour 
which  was  hitherto  inviolate,  are  those 
terrible  Mggestions,  and  rumours,  and 
whispers  that  meet  us  at  every 
comer,  and  agitate  at  least  our  old 
men,  our  women,  and  children  ?  What- 
ever be  the  motive,  or  from  whatever 
quarter  it  arises,  alarm  has  arisen,  and 
▼on,  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  are  there- 
tee  simimoned  to  arms  at  the  instance  of 
~  STcnnnent  as  well  as  by  the  responsi- 


bility attached  to  your  character,  and  the 
permanent  obligations  of  your  ooostitii- 
tion.  We  will  not  at  this  day  condetoend 
to  quote  authorities  for  the  ri^t  <rf  having 
and  of  using  anns,  but  we  vdil  cry  aloud, 
eren  amidst  the  storm  raised  by  the  witch- 
craft of  a  proclamation,  that  to  yxmr  for- 
mation was  owing  the  peace  and  protec- 
tion of  this  island,  to  your  relaxation  has 
been  owing  its  relapse  into  impotence  and 
insignificance,  to  your  renovation  must  be 
owing  its  future  freedom  and  its  present 
tranquility ;  you  are  therefore  sununoned 
I  to  arms,  in  onler  to  preserve  your  country 
in  that  guarded  quiet,  which  may  secure 
it  from  external  hostility,  and  to  maintain 
that  internal  regimen  throughout  the  land, 
which,  superseding  a  notorious  police,  or 
a  supected  militia,  may  preserve  the 
blessings  of  peace  by  a  vigilant  prepara- 
tion for  war." 

The  address  went  on  to  reconunend  a 
civil  and  military  convention,  which  was 
not  against  the  law  at  that  time,  though 
in  the  next  year  the  ^  Convention  Act  ** 
was  passed  to  prevent  all  such  assemblies. 

Upon  this  the  Attorney-General  filed  an 
ex-officio  information.  The  trial  came  on 
the  29th  January,  1794,  though  the  infor- 
mation had  been  filed  as  far  back  as  the 
8th  of  the  preceding  June.  Upon  calling 
over  the  jury  one  of  them  was  objected 
against,  as  holding  a  place  under  the 
crown,  but  the  Attorney-General  insisted 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  objection,  and 
observed,  that  it  went  against  all  that  vras 
honourable  and  respectable  in  the  land. 
It  was,  therefore,  overruled  by  the  court. 
After  a  trial  of  about  ton  hours,  Uie  jury 
found  Rowan  guilty.  This  was  very  un- 
expected by  Mr.  Rowan's  party.  A  mo- 
tion was  afterwards  made  in  court  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  and  grant  a  new  trial 
grounded  on  seyeral  affidavits.  The  mo- 
tic  n  was  argued  for  six  days,  and  was  at 
last  discharged.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  defendant's  counsel  rested  their  case 
were,  1.  Upon  the  declaration  of  a  juror 
against  Mr.  Rowan,  viz.,  that  the  country 
would  never  be  quiet  till  he  was  hanged 
or  banished.  2.  Upon  the  partiality  of 
Mr.  Giffard,  the  sheriff,  who  had  so 
arrayed  the  panel  as  to  have  him  tried 
by  an  unfair  jury.  8.  Upon  the  in- 
credibility of  one  Lister,  the  chief  and 
only  witness  against  him ;  and  4.  The  mis- 
direction of  the  court.  The  sentence  of 
the  court  upon  Mr.  Rowan  was  to  pay  to 
His  Majesty  a  fine  of  £oOO  and  be  impri- 
soned two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the 
29th  of  January,  1794,  and  until  the  fine 
were  paid,  and  to  find  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  himself 
in  £2000,  and    two    sureties  in  £1000 
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each.  The  yerdict  and  judgment  of  the 
court  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
IKypular  party.  Their  disapprobation  of 
the  yerdict  was  expressed  in  court  by 
groans  and  hisses. 

Parliament  met  on  the  21st  of  January ; 
and  in  March  Mr.  Wm.  Brabazon  Pon- 
sonby  presented  his  bill  for  amending  the 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gratton  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Parsons  supported  the  bill ;  the 
Goyernment  party  does  not  seem  to  hare 
eyen  taken  the  trouble  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion, being  quite  sure  of  the  result.  On 
motion  of  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months ;  and  so  ended  all  efforts  for 
reform  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The 
Houses  were  prorogued  on  the  25th  of 
March. 

In  the  meantime  Hamilton  Rowan  was 
lying  in  Newgate,  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. The  United  Irish  Society  of  Dub- 
lin yoted  him  an  address  in  his  prison, 
yehemently  denouncing  the  packing  of 
juries,  and  promising  **  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  pursue  the  great  object  of 
our  asociations — an  equal  and  impartial 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament," 
But  the  Govemment  was  now  determined 
to  treat  these  extra-parliamentary  re- 
formers without  ceremony.  On  the  4th 
of  May,  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting, 
the  Taylor's  Hall  in  Back  Lane,  was 
invaded  by  the  police,  the  meeting  dis- 
persed and  the  papers  seized.  After  this 
event  many  of  the  more  timid,  or  prudent 
members,  fell  off  altogether  from  the 
society  ;  but  the  more  resolute  and  in- 
dignant, especially  the  republican  portion 
of  the  body,  made  up  their  minds  from 
this  moment  to  re-organise  the  society 
upon  a  distinctly  revolutionary  and  mili- 
tary basis,  which  they  effected  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Their  reasons 
for  taking  this  extreme  resolution  were — 
that  as  the  people  were  not  fairly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  and  had  no  hope  of 
being  so  represented — as  the  Convention 
Act  had  deprived  them  of  the  right  to 
consult  on  their  common  affairs  publicly, 
by  means  of  delegates  appointed  for  that 
purpose — and  as  even  trial  by  jury  was 
now  virtually  abolished,  so  that  no  man's 
life  or  liberty  had  any  longer  the  slightest 
protection  from  the  laws,  they  were  thrown 
back  upon  their  original  rights  and  reme- 
dies as  himian  beings — that  is  to  say,  the 
right  and  remedy  of  revolution. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack  of  the 
police  upon  Taylor's  Hall,  a  certain  Rev. 
William  Jackson,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 
lin on  a  charge  of  Mgh  treason.    He  had 


come  from  France,  with  instructions  from 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  to  have  an 
emissary  appointed  by  the  United  Irish 
leaders  who  should  go  to  Paris  and  nego- 
tiate for  French  aid  in  a  revolutionary 
movement.  He  had  come  by  way  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  there  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  errand  and  his  every 
movement,  contrived  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  companion  upon  his  mis- 
sion. This  was  one  Cockayne,  an  attor- 
ney, who  came  to  Dublin  with  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  fUSected  great  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  Ireland.  Jackson  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  refused,  however,  to  hold 
any  communication  with  him.  He  was 
introduced,  however,  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and 
had  several  interviews  with  Rowan  in 
prison.  Tone  at  first  entered  into  his 
views,  and  undertook  to  be  himself  the 
agent  who  should  go  to  France ;  but  at 
the  next  interview,  having  conceived 
suspicions  of  Cockayne,  if  not  of  Jack- 
son himself,  he  drew  back,  and  declined 
further  negotiation.  Rowan,  however, 
was  less  cautious,  and  had  many  inter- 
views with  Jackson  and  Cockayne,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  first  to  secure 
Tone's  services  as  the  French  agent,  and 
on  his  refusal,  Dr.  Reynolds*.  All  this 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Govemment  were 
kept  fully  apprised  of  all  that  was  going 
forward ;  and  at  length,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed there  was  evidence  enough  to  in- 
volve Jackson,  Tone,  Rowan  and  Rey- 
nolds in  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Jackson 
was  arrested,  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  Cock- 
ayne, and  about  to  be  sentenced  to  death, 
when  he  dropped  dead  in  court,  having 
swallowed  arsenic  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  now  certain  of  being  tried,  con- 
victed and  executed  for  high  treason, 
escaped  from  Newgate  prison,  arrived  in 
France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  America. 
Reynolds  avoided  arrest  by  timely  flight. 
Tone  was  not  apprehended ;  but  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  accusation 
was  hanging  over  him ;  and  was  left  the 
option  of  quitting  the  country,  but  with- 
out any  promise  being  exacted  on  his  part 
as  to  his  course  for  the  future.  Before 
going  away,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  the 
two  conversations  he  had  with  Jackson. 
Tone's  son,  in  his  memoir  of  h!s  father, 
says:  "When  my  father  delivered  this 
paper,  the  prevalent  opinion,  which  he 
then  shared,  was,  that  Jackson  was  a 
secret  emissary  employed  by  the  British 
Government.  It  required  the  unfortunate 
man's  voluntary  death  to  clear  his  char- 
acter of  such  a  foul  imputation.    What 
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renders  this  transaction  the  more  odious 
is,  that,  before  his  arriyal  in  Ireland,  the 
life  of  Jackson  vras  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  British  Government.  His 
evil  genius  was  already  pinned  upon 
him ;  his  mission  from  France,  his  every 
thought,  and  his  yiews,  were  known.  He 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  not  in  order  to 
detect  an  existing  conspiracy  in  Ireland, 
but  to  form  one,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  of  victims.  A  more  atrocious 
instanire  of  perfidious  and  gratuitous 
(Tuelty  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  any  country  but  Ireland." 

In  Mny,  171)5,  Tone  proceeded  to  Bel- 
fast with  his  family,  met  there  with  some 
of  his  early  associates  in  the  formation  of 
the  first  United  Irish  Club,  and  made 
some  agreeable  excursions  with  tbcm. 
One  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes  in 
his  memoirs  is  impressive,  seen  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events :  ^*  I  remember,  par- 
ticularly, two  days  that  we  passed  on  the 
Cave  hill.  On  the  first,  Russell,  Neilson, 
Simms,  M^Cracken,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  us,  on  the  summit  of  M*Art*s  fort,  took 
a  solemn  obligation,  which,  I  think  I  may 
say,  I  have  on  my  part  endeavoured  to 
fulfil— never  to  desist  in  our  efforts,  until 
we  had  subverted  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land over  our  country,  and  asserted  her 
independence." 

Tone  had  already  solemnly  promised 
his  friends  in  Dublin,  that  if  he  now  re- 
tired to  the  United  States,  it  would  only 
be  to  proceed  thence  to  France,  and  labour 
to  form  the  alliance  which  he  regarded 
as  the  grand  mission  of  his  life  between 
the  French  Kepublic  and  a  republic  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795, 
owing  to  certain  arrangments  between 
the  English  ministers  and  thoi*e  lately 
**  coalizcd  "  Whigs  who  had  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  administration.  Lord 
Westmoreland  was  recalled  from  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  over  as 
Lord-Lieutenant.  This  gave  great  hope 
and  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  Catholics  and 
their  friends  in  Parliament.  Lord  Fitz- 
william was  a  Whig  of  the  Burke  school, 
a  close  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Portland ; 
and  it  was  universally  understood  that 
he  had  not  undertaken  the  Government  of 
Ireland  save  on  the  express  terms  that 
complete  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
made  a  Government  measure.  Indeed, 
>  this  was  well  known ;  for  before  consent- 
ing to  come  to  Ireland  he  had  induced 
Mr.  Grattan  to  go  over  and  confer  with 
him  on  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Mr. 
Grattan,  of  course,  made  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  the  main  and  indis- 
peoiable  point ;  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 


land and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  fully  concurred, 
with  the  distinct  assent  also  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
For  the  due  understanding  of  the  cruel 
fraud  which  that  minister  was  now  medi- 
tating upon  the  Irish  nation,  it  is  needful 
that  this  previous  arrangement  of  policy 
should  be  made  clear ;  and,  fortunately, 
we  have  the  evidence,  both  of  Mr.  Grattan 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  himself,  in  full  con- 
tradiction to  the  reckless  assertions  of 
Fitzgibbon.  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  Answer  to 
Lord  dare,  says:  "In  summer,  on  a  change 
being  made  in  the  British  Cabinet,  being 
informed  by  some  of  the  learned  persons 
therein,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Irish  ]>epartmetit  was  to  belong  to  them, 
and  that  they  sent  for  us  to  adopt  our 
measures,  I  stated  the  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion to  be  one  of  them."  And  Lord  Fitz- 
william, in  his  letters  to  I.ord  Carlisle, 
makes  this  explicit  statement:  **YTom 
the  very  beginning,  as  well  as  through 
the  whole  progress  of  that  fatal  busi- 
ness, for  fatal  I  fear  I  must  call  it,  I 
acted  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  origi- 
nal outline  settled  between  me  and  His 
Majesty's  ministry,  previous  to  my  depar- 
ture from  London.  From  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
from  every  information  I  had  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  state  and  temper  of  Ireland, 
from  the  year  1790,  I  was  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  not  only  sound  policy,  but 
justice,  required,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  work,  which  was  left 
imperfect  at  that  jieriod,  oogfat  to  be 
completed,  and  the  Catholics  relieved 
from  every  remaining  disqualification.  In 
this  opinion  the  DuJre  of  Portland  uni- 
formly concurred  with  me,  and  when  this 
question  came  under  discussion,  previous 
to  my  departure  for  Ireland,  I  found  the 
Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  their  head, 
strongly  impresse<l  with  the  same  convic- 
tion. Had!  found  it  otherwise,  I  never 
wotdd  have  undertaken  the  Government. 
I  at  first  proposed  that  the  additional 
indulgences  should  be  offered  from  the 
throne;  the  very  best  effects  would  be 
secured  by  this  act  of  unsolicited  gracious- 
ness ;  and  the  embarassing  consequences 
which  it  was  natural  to  foresee  must 
result  from  the  measures  being  left  open 
for  any  volunteer  to  bring  forward,  would 
be  timely  and  happily  avoided.  But  to 
this  proposal  objections  were  started  that 
appeared  of  sufilcient  weight  to  induce  the 
adoption  of  another  plan.  I  consented 
not  to  bring  the  question  forward  on  the 
part  of  Government,  but  rather  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  it  back  until  a  period  *"* 
more  general  tranquility,  when  so  many 
material  object!  might  not  preas  upon  th^ 
Goyemment,  bat  ai  th»  pzincipU  was 
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agreed  on,  and  the  neoestitj  of  its  being 
iNTonght  into  fnll  effect  was  nniTersallj 
allowed,  it  was  at  the  same  time  resolved, 
that  if  the  Catholics  should  ^)pear  deter- 
mined to  stir  the  business,  and  bring  it 
before  Parliament,  I  was  to  giye  it  a 
handsome  supp<^  on  the  part  of  the 
Gro?emment. 

**  I  was  no  sooner  landed,  and  informed 
of  the  real  state  of  things  here,  than  I 
foond  that  question  would  force  itself 
upon  my  immediate  consideration.  Faith- 
ful to  the  system  that  had  been  agreed  on, 
and  anxious  to  attain  the  object  that  had 
been  committed  to  my  discretion,  I  lost 
not  a  moment  in  g^ning  every  necessary 
information,  or  in  transmitiing  the  result 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  As  early  as  the 
8th  of  January,  I  wrut-e  to  the  Secretary 
of  btate  on  the  subject ;  I  told  him  that 
I  trembled  about  the  Roman  Catholics; 
that  I  had  great  fears  about  keeping  them 
quiet  for  the  session  j  that  I  found  the 
question  already  in  agitation;  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  bring  forwxurd 
a  petition  to  Parliament,  praying  for  a 
repeal  of  all  remaining  disqualifications. 
I  mentioned  my  intentions  of  immediately 
using  what  efforts  I  could  to  stop  the 
progress  of  it,  and  to  bring  the  Catholics 
back  to  a  confidence  in  Governnient.  I 
stated  the  substance  of  some  conversations 
I  had  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  of  these  that  if  the 
postponing  of  the  question  could  be  ne- 
gotiated on  grounds  of  expediency,  it 
ought  not  to  be  resisted  by  Government. 
Tluit  it  should  be  put  off  for  some  time 
was  allowed  by  another  to  be  a  desirable 
thing,  but  the  principle  of  extension  was 
at  the  same  time  strongly  insisted  on,  and 
forcibly  inculcated,  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity." 

Lord  Pitzwilliam  took  possession  of  his 
government  on  the  4th  of  January,  1795. 
Parliament  stood  prorogued  until  the  22d 
of  January.  He  occupied  the  intervening 
time  in  making  some  dismissals  from 
office,  which  created  great  dismay  and 
resentment  in  the  Castle  circles,  and 
proportional  joy  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Grattan  was  invited  to  accept 
the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
but  declined.  Mr  Ponsonby  and  Mr. 
Curran  were  to  be  made  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General ;  and  these  appointments 
in  themselves  were  significant  of  a  marked 
change  in  the  Irish  policy.  But  nothing 
struck  the  country  with  such  surprise  and 
pleasure,  mingled  with  apprehension,  as 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bercsford  from  the 
Revenue  Board.  The  Beresford  family 
waa  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of 


the  aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  had  the  two 
peerages  of  Waterford  and  Tyrone,  and 
had  also  been  so  successful  in  its  constant 
efforts  to  create  for  itself  a  controlling 
influence  by  means  of  patronage  and 
boroughniongering,  that  it  was  thought 
no  viceroy  could  dare  to  displace  a  Beres- 
ford. In  the  letter  cited  before,  addressed 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  Fitzwilliam  says :  '*  And 
now  for  the  grand  question  about  Mr. 
Beresford.  lu  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  this  subject,  I  reminded  him  of  a 
conversation,  in  which  I  liad  expressed  to 
him  (in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  me)  my  apprehensions  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  that  gentleman, 
and  that  he  did  not  offer  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, or  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Beresford.  This  alone  would  have 
made  me  suppose  that  I  should  be  exempt 
from  every  imputation  of  breach  of  agree- 
ment if  I  determined  to  remove  him ;  but 
when,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  found  all 
those  apprehensions  of  his  dangerous 
power,  which  Mr.  Pitt  admits  I  had  often 
represented  to  him,  were  fully  justified  ; 
when  he  was  filling  a  situation  greater 
tha  1  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  and  I 
clearly  saw,  that  if  I  had  connected  myself 
with  him,  it  would  have  been  connecting 
myself  with  a  person  imder  univcrs^ 
heavy  suspicions,  and  subjectini?  my 
government  to  all  the  opprobrium  and 
unpopularity  attendent  upon  his  mal- 
administration." 

This  bold  step,  as  it  was  then  felt  to  be, 
still  further  confirmed  the  jo^-ful  expec- 
tation that  an  ample  Catholic  Relief  bill 
would  soon  be  brought  in  and  sustained 
by  the  Government.  All  the  Catholics 
and  liberal  Protestants  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  prospect.  The  Northern 
6/ctr,  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
published  in  Belfast,  had  triumphantly 
announced  Catholic  emancipation  as  a 
matter  settled.  The  catholics  generally 
agreed  to  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  their  old  and  warm  advo- 
cate ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
if  the  compact  made  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
had  been  observed,  and  all  the  remaining 
disabilities  of  Catholics  frankly  removed 
at  once,  the  insurrection  would  never 
have  taken  place,  and  infinite  misery  and 
attrocity  saved  to  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Pitt  knew  well  that  if  there  were  no 
insurrection  there  would  also  be  no  union. 
He  had  his  plans  abready  almost  matured; 
and  his  chief  adviser  for  Irish  affairs  was 
the  thoroutjh  Lord  Clare. 

Mr.  Beresford,  the  dismissed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue,  at  once  went  to 
England,  laid  his  complaints  before  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  even  had  an  audience  of  the  king. 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam  yery  soon  found,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  letters  he  receiyed  from  Pitt, 
that  the  minister  was  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  his  measures;  and  disquieting 
rumours  preyailed  that  he  would  not  long 
remain  in  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime,  Catholic  petitions 
poured  into  the  House.  Mr.  Grattan 
moyed  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Catholic 
Belief  Bill ;  and  leave  was  giyen  with  only 
three  dissentient  voices.  This  was  of 
itself  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  Irish 
politics ;  and  what  was  even  more  notable 
was  the  fact  that  no  counter-petitions  of 
Protestants  were  sent  in.  The  nation  was 
in  good  humour;  and  the  House  yotcd 
larger  supplies  in  men  and  money  for 
carrying  on  the  war  tlian  had  ever  been 
▼oted  in  Ireland  before.  Now  the  un- 
pleasant rumours  became  more  positive, 
and  assumed  more  consistence.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  asked  the 
members  opposite  if  the  rumours  were 
true ;  but  received  no  answer.  Sir  Law- 
rence added,  **  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  construe  the  silence  of  the  right  honour- 
able and  honourable  gentlemen  into  a  con- 
firmation of  this  rumour ;  and  he  deplored 
most  deeply  the  event,  which,  at  the 
present  time,  must  tend  to  throw  alarming 
doubts  on  the  promises  which  had  been 
held  out  to  the  people,  of  measures  to  bo 
adopts  for  the  promotion  of  their  happi- 
ness, the  conciliation  of  their  minds,  and 
the  common  attachment  of  every  class  of 
his  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  Ireland, 
in  support  of  the  same  happy  constitution. 
If  those  measures  were  now  to  be  relin- 
quished which  gentlemen  had  promised 
with  so  much  confidence  to  the  country, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  the  House  had 
been  called  on  to  vote  the  enormous  sum 
of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  he  must  consider  his  country  as 
brought  to  the  most  awful  and  alarming 
crisis  she  had  ever  known  in  any  period  of 
her  history." 

He  then  moved  an  address  to  His 
Excellency,  entreating  him  to  remain 
in  his  government;  Mr.  Duquery  se- 
conded the  motion,  and  used  very  strong 
language  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  "who,  not  satisfied,"  he 
said,  "with  having  involved  the  coun- 
try in  a  disastrous  war,  intended  to 
complete  the  mischief  by  risking  the 
internal  peace  of  Ireland,  making  that 
country  the  dupe  of  his  fraud  and  artifice, 
in  order  to  awincUe  the  Nation  out  of 
iCl,700,000  to  support  the  war  on  the  faith 
of  measures  which  it  now  seemed  were  to 
be  refused." 

And  now  all  proceedings  on  the  Catholic 


Belief  bill  were  suspended,  by  positive 
orders  from  England ;  and  as  Mr.  Grattan 
had  acted  in  bringing  it  forward  as  a 
ministerial  supporter  he  could  only  ac- 
quiesce, though  with  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings. 

Again  on  the  2d  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  a  very  violent  speech,  se- 
verely reprobating  the  bad  faith  of  the 
British  Cabinet  with  regard  to  Lord  Fitz- 
william. "  But  the  great  object,"  he  said, 
"  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  was 
to  calm  the  public  mind,  to  give  the 
people  an  assurance  that  the  measures 
which  were  proposed  would  not  be  aban- 
doned; that  the  Parliament  would  keep 
the  means  in  their  hands  until  they  were 
accomplished ;  and  that  l^ey  would  not 
be  prorogued  until  they  were  fairly  and 
fully  discussed.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say 
specifically  what  these  measures  were. 
The  first  he  believed  to  be  the  Catholic 
bill ;  and  if  a  resistance  to  any  one  mea- 
sure more  than  another  was  likely  to  pro- 
mote dreadful  consequences  it  was  this. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  the  original  pro- 
priety of  the  measure ;  but  this  much  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  Irish  administra- 
tion had  countenanced  the  Catholics  in 
this  expectation,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  they  had  much  to 
answer  for.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
British  Cabinet  had  held  out  an  assent, 
and  had  afterwards  retracted ;  if  the 
dssmon  of  darkness  should  come  from  the 
infernal  regions  upon  earth,  and  throw  a 
fire-brand  amongst  the  people,  he  could 
not  do  more  to  promote  mischief.  The 
hopes  of  the  public  were  raised,  and  in  one 
instant  they  were  blasted.  If  the  House 
did  not  resent  that  insult  to  the  nation, 
and  to  themselves,  they  would  in  his  mind 
bo  most  contemptible*  for  although  a 
majority  of  the  people  might  submit  to 
be  mocked  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  the 
case  was  not  as  formerly,  when  all  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  against  the 
Catholics ;  and  to  back  them,  the  force 
of  England."  Now,  although  tho  claim 
of  the  Catholics  was  well  known  and  un- 
derstood, not  one  petition  controyerting  it 
had  been  presented  from  Protestants  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  No  remonstrance 
appeared,  no  county  meeting  had  been 
held.  What  was  to  be  inferred  from  all 
this,  but  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Pro- 
testants were  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  ?  A  meeting  was  held  on  Sa- 
turday last  at  thelloyal  Exchange  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  metrepolia, 
which  was  as  numerously  attended  as  the 
limits  of  that  building  would  admit.  The 
Gk>yemor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  in 
the  chair.    An  address  was  resolved  on  to 
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His  EzceUency  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  full  of 
affection,  and  resolutions  strong  as  they 
could  be  in  countenance  of  the  Catholic 
claim.  He  would  ask  them,  was  the  Brit- 
ish minister  to  control  all  the  interests, 
talents,  and  inclinations  in  that  country  ? 
He  protested  to  Grod,  that  in  all  the  his- 
tory he  had  read  he  had  never  met  with 
a  parallel  of  such  ominous  infatuation  as 
that  by  which  he  appeared  to  be  led. 
**  Let  them  perseyere,"  said  he,  **  and  you 
must  increase  your  army  to  myriads ; 
every  man  must  hare  five  or  six  dragoons 
in  his  house."  Sir  Lawrence  ended  with 
a  motion  to  limit  the  Money  bill ;  but  this 
motion  was  voted  down  by  a  large  major- 
ity. Members  could  hardly  yet  believe 
that  so  great  a  villany  was  intended.  Mr. 
Conolly,  however,  remarked,  "that  he 
would  vote  for  it  if  he  did  not  hear  some- 
thing satisfactory" — namely  about  the 
retention  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Within 
a  few  days  after  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
recalled  from  Ireland.  No  more  was  heard 
about  Catholic  Relief  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Lord  Camden  succeeded  as 
viceroy,  and  the  country  was  delivered 
over  to  its  now  inevitable  ordeal  of 
slaughter  and  desolation ;  an  ordeal 
which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion,  was  needful 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  Legislative  Union. 
Mr.  Plowden  has  very  truly  described 
the  effect  of  these  transactions  upon  the 
nation : — 

"  The  report  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  intend- 
ed removal  was  no  sooner  credited,  than  an 
univeral  despondency,  in  some  instances 
bordering  on  desperation,  seized  the  whole 
nation.  Meetings  were  formed  throughout 
tlic  kingdom,  in  order  to  convey  to  their 
beloved  and  respected  Governor,  their 
high  sense  of  his  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and  their  just  indignation  at  his  and  their 
country's  enemies.  The  deep  and  settled 
spirit  of  discontent  which  at  this  time 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  people  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Catholics.  The  Dissenters 
and  as  many  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
establishment  as  had  not  an  interest  in 
that  monopoly  of  power  and  influence 
which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  so  openly 
attackeil  and  so  fearfully  alarmed,  felt  the 
irresistible  effect :  all  good  Irishmen  be- 
held with  sorrow  aiid  indignation,  the 
reconciliation  of  all  parties,  interests,  and 
religions  defeated,  the  cup  of  national 
union  dashed  from  their  ea<?er  lips,  and 
the  spirit  of  discord  let  loose  upon  the 
kingdom  with  an  enlarged  commission  to 
inflame,  aggravate,  and  destroy.  Such 
were  the  feelings,  and  such  the  language 
of  those  who  deplored  the  removal  of  that 
nobleman,  in  the  critical  moment  of  giv- 
ing peace,  strength,  and  prosperity  to 


their  country.  And  how  large  a  part  of 
the  Irish  nation  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
truly  patriotic  Governor  may  be  read  in 
the  numberless  addresses  and  resolutions 
that  ix)ured  in  upon  him  both  before  and 
after  his  actual  departure,  expressive  of 
their  grief,  despair,  and  indignation  at 
that  ominous  event.  They  came  from 
every  description  of  persons,  but  from 
Right  Boys,  Defenders,  and  the  old  de- 
pendants upon  the  castle."  The  people  of 
Ireland,  of  all  sects  and  classes,  seemed 
seized  with  a  sudden  undefined  horror  at 
the  prospects  before  them.  They  saw 
that  a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  And 
they  had  no  mortal  quarrel  with  one 
another,  save  the  quarrel  always  made  for 
them,  always  forced  upon  them,  by  an 
English  minister  sitting  safe  in  his  Cabi- 
net at  Westminster.  Many  on  both  sides 
who  were  destined  soon  to  meet  in  deadly 
struggle  could  have  prayed  that  this  cup 
might  pass.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1795, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  took  his  departure 
from  Ireland,  when  the  resentment,  grief, 
and  indignation  of  the  public  were  most 
strongly  marked.  It  was  a  day  of 
general  gloom*  the  shops  were  shut; 
no  business  of  any  kind  was  transacted, 
and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning. 
His  coach  was  drawn  to  the  water  side  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
and  cordial  sorrow  appeared  on  every 
countenance.  The  reception  of  Earl 
Camden,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  five 
days  after,  wore  a  very  different  com- 
plexion ;  displeasure  appeared  generally : 
many  strong  traits  of  disapprobation  were 
exliibited,  and  some  of  the  populace  were 
so  outrageous  that  it  became  necessary 
to  call  out  a  military  force  in  order  to 
quell  the  disturbances  that  ensued. 

Still  the  rage  for  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses continued.  On  the  9th  of  April 
a  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  Catholics  was  held  in  their  chapel 
in  Francis  Street,  to  receive  the  report  of 
their  delegates,  who  had  presented  the 
petition  at  St.  James' :  when  Mr.  Keogh 
reported,  that  in  execution  of  their 
mission,  they  hatl  on  the  13th  March 
presented  their  petition  to  His  Majesty, 
and  had  received  what  was  generally 
termed  a  gracious  reception.  That  they 
had  afterwards  felt  it  their  duty  to  request 
an  audience  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, to  receive  such  information  as 
he  should  think  fit  to  impart  relative  to 
His  Majesty's  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  address.  That  his  grace  de- 
clined giving  any  information  whatever, 
save  that  His  Majesty  had  imparted  his 
pleasure  thereon  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant» 
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and  that  he  waa  the  proper  channel  through 
which  that  information  should  pass.  Here 
their  mission  was  determined.  Mr.  Keogh 
continued  to  deliver  his  sentiments  up- 
on the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  and 
amongst  manj  strong  things  which  fell 
from  him,  one  observation  gave  particular 
offence  to  Government.  He  was  not,  he 
■aid,  Sony  that  the  measure  had  been  at- 
tempted, though  it  had  been  defeated ;  for 
it  pointed  out  one  fact  at  leasts  in  which 
the  feelings  of  every  Irishman  were  in- 
terested, and  by  which  the  Irish  Legis- 
tore  would  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  its 
own  dignity.  It  showed  that  the  internal 
regulations  of  Ireland,  to  which  alone  an 
Irish  Parliament  was  competent,  were 
to  be  previously  adjusted  by  a  British 
Cabinet.  Whilst  this  debate  was  going 
on,  a  very  large  party  of  the  young  men 
of  the  college  came  into  the  chapel,  and 
WOTe  most  honourably  received.  Some 
of  them  joined  in  the  debate.  They 
came  that  hour  from  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Grattan,  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  patriotic  efforts 
fii  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  had 
inflamed  public  indignation,  to  which  Mr. 
Grattan  made  an  appropriate  answer. 
Every  patriotic  Irishman  must  look  back 
with  unavailing  regret  to  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity, or  rather  to  the  cruel  deception,  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  short  administration. 
There  was  really  at  that  moment  a  dis- 
position to  bury  the  hatchet  of  strife.  At 
no  subsequent  period,  down  to  this  day, 
were  the  two  nations  which  make  up  the 
Irish  population,  so  well  disposed  to  amal- 
gamate and  unite.  But  that  did  not  suit 
the  exigencies  of  British  policy.  There 
was  to  be  an  insurrection,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  Legislative  Union.  In 
this  same  eventful  year  of  1795,  British 
policy  was  materially  aided  by  a  new  and 
portentous  institution — the  Orange  Society. 
The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
absolute  and  most  inevitable  despair  of 
obtaining  either  Keform  of  Parliament  or 
Catholic  Emancipation  under  the  existing 
order  of  things,  had  driven  vast  numbers 
of  the  people,  of  both  religions,  into  the 
United  Irish  Society.  A  spirit  of  union 
and  fraternity  was  spreading  fast  **  Then," 
•ays  Mr.  Plowden,  '*the  gentlemen  in 
place  became  frightfully  alarmed  for  their 
situations ;  active  agents  were  sent  down 


to  Armagh,  to  turn  the  ferocity  and  fana- 
ticism of  Peep  of  Day  Boys  into  a  religi- 
ous contest  with  the  Catliolica,  under  Uie 
specious  appearance  of  seal  for  Church 
and  King.  Personal  animosity  was  srt- 
fully  converted  into  religious  rancour; 
and  for  the  specious  purpose  of  taking  off 
the  stigma  of  delinquency,  the  appel- 
lation of  Peep  of  Day  Boya  was  changed 
into  that  of  Orangemen,**  It  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Armagh  County  that 
this  bloody  association  originated,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Vemer  enjoyed  the  bad  emi- 
nence of  being  its  first  **•  Grand  Master." 
Their  test  is  said  to  have  been :  *'  In  the 
awful  presence  of  Almighty  God,  I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  n^y  power,  support  the  King 
and  the  pre&ent  government;  and  I  do 
further  swear,  that  I  will  use  my  utmost 
exertions  to  exterminate  all  the  Catholics 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.**  But  this 
oath,  being  secret,  has  latterly  been 
denied  by  the  Orangemen  of  respectability 
and  consequence.  It  has  been  generally 
credited  that  it  was  taken  by  all  the 
original  lodges,  and  continued  afterwards 
to  be  taken  by  the  lower  classes.  The 
Orange  oath  is  given  in  the  above  terms 
in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1797,  called 
**  A  View  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,** 
which  is  attributed  to  Arthur  O'Connor. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
form  of  engagement,  or  however  it  may 
have  since  been  changed  by  more  politic 
**  Grand  Masters,"  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Orange  Society  did  immedi- 
ately and  most  seriously  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  of  exterminating  the  Catholics. 
There  is  quite  as  little  doubt  that  this 
shocking  society  was  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  and  by  most  of  the  magis- 
trates and  country  gentlemen  to  keep 
alive  religious  animosity,  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  United  Irish  organization. 
An  union  of  Irishmen  upon  the  just, 
liberal,  and  fraternal  basis  of  this  organi- 
zation, would  have  rendered  impossible 
that  other  «  Union  "  on  which  Mr.  Pitt 
had  set  his  heart — the  Union  of  Ireland 
with  England.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Camden 
g^ve  the  signal  for  the  bloody  anarchy, 
through  w^ch  Ireland  was  doomed  to 
pass  for  the  next  four  years,  and  which, 
it  was  deliberately  calculated,  was  to  end 
in  her  extinction  as  a  nation. 
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••To  Hell  or  ComuwijrhL"— »* Vlgoar  beyond  the 
Lftw.**— Lord  Garbampton'i  Vigour. — ^Insurrection 
AoL— Indemnity  Act — ^The  latter  an  invitation  to 
Magistrates  to  break  the  law. — ^Mr.  Qrattan  on  the 
Orangemen. — His  Resolution. — The  Acts  Passed. 
—Opposed  by  Orattan,  Parsons,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitsgen^L — ^Insarrection  Act  destroys 
Liberty  of  the  Press.— Suspensioa  of  Habeas 
Corpn& — U.  I.  Society.— New  Members. — Lord  E. 
Fitzgeiald.— MacNcTcn. — Emmet— Wolfe  Tone 
at  Pails.— His  JoomaL — Clarke.— Camot. — 
Hodie. — Bantry  Bay  Expedition. — ^Account  <rf,  in 
Tone's  JoomaL — Fleet  Anchors  in  Bantry  Bay.— 
Aoooont  of  the  affair  by  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords.— GoTemment  folly  Informed  of  rH  the 
Projects. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Gorernment  and  its 
agents  was  now  to  invent  and  disseminate 
fearful  rumours  of  intended  massacres  of 
all  the  Protestant  people  by  the  Catholics. 
Dr.  Madden  says :  '*  Efforts  were  made  to 
infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  Protestant 
feelings  of  distrust  to  his  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  Popish  plots  and  conspira- 
cies were  fabricated  with  a  practical 
facility,  which  some  influential  authorities 
conceiTed  it  no  degradation  to  stoop  to ; 
and  alarming  reports  of  these  dark  con- 
federations were  circulated  with  a  restless 
assiduity.'*  The  effects  were  soon  ap- 
parent in  the  atrocities  committed  by 
the  Orangemen  in  Armagh,  and  by  the 
magistrates  and  military  in  other  coun- 
ties. The  persecuted  "Defenders"  of 
Armagh  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
protect  themselves,  though  almost  with- 
out arms.  This  resistance  led  to  the  trans- 
action called  "  Battle  of  the  Diamond," 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1795.  Several  writers  have 
alleged  that  the  Catholics  invited  this 
conflict  by  a  challenge  sent  to  the  Orange- 
men. Of  course,  the  latter,  having  abun- 
dance of  arms,  and  being  sure  of  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  were  not 
slow  to  accept  such  an  invitation ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  term 
the  affair  a  battle.  Not  one  of  the  Orange 
party  was  killed  or  wounded.  Four  or 
five  Defenders  were  killed,  and  a  proper- 
tionate  number  wounded  ;  and  this  is  the 
glorious  battle  that  has  been  toasted  at 
Orange  banquets  from  that  day  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Emmet*  thus  describes 
thfi  transaction :  "  The  Defenders  were 
speedily  defeated  with  the  loss  of  some 
few  kiUed  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
besides  the  wounded,  whom  they  carried 
away.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Catholics,  after 
this,  never  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
•  Pieces  of  Irish  Hktory. 


but  the  Orangemen  commenced  a  perse- 
cution of  the  blackest  dye.  They  would 
no  longer  permit  a  Catholic  to  exist  in 
the  county.  They  posted  up  on  the 
cabins  of  these  unfortunate  victims  this 
pithy  notice,  *To  Hell  or  Connaught;' 
and  apppointed  a  limited  time  in  which 
the  necessary  removal  of  persons  and 
property  was  to  be  made.  If,  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
notice  had  not  been  complied  with, 
the  Orangemen  assembled,  destroyed 
the  furniture,  burned  the  habitations,  and 
forced  the  ruined  families  to  fly  elsewhere 
for  shelter."  Mr.  Emmet  adds,  "  While 
these  outrages  were  going  on,  the  resident 
magistrates  were  not  found  to  resist  them, 
and  in  some  instances  were  even  more 
than  inactive  spectators."  Dr.  Madden 
has  preserved  and  printed  a  number  of 
the  ^*  notices,"  ill-spelled,  but  sufficiently 
inteUigible,  which  were  posted  on  the 
cabin  doors.  But  the  Orangemen  by  no 
means  confined  themselves  to  mere  for- 
cible ejectment  of  their  enemies.  Many 
fearfiU  murders  were  committed  on  the 
unresisting  people  ;  and  what  gives  per- 
haps the  clearest  idea  of  the  persecution 
is  the  fact  that  seven  thousand  persons  were 
estimated  in  the  next  year  to  have 
been  either  killed  or  driven  from  their 
homes  in  that  one  small  county  alone.* 
But  the  unhappy  outcasts,  even  when 
they  escaped  with  their  lives,  had  no 
shelter  to  fly  to.  In  most  cases  they  could 
only  wander  on  the  mountains  until  either 
death  relieved  them,  or  they  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned;  while  the  younger  men 
were  sent,  without  ceremony,  to  one  of 
the  "  tenders,"  then  lying  in  various  sea- 
ports, and  thence  transferred  on  boanl 
British  men-of-war.  This  was  the  device 
originally  of  Lord  Carhampton,  then  com- 
manding in  Ireland.  It  was  called  a 
**  vigour  beyond  the  law " — a  delicate 
phrase  which  has  since  come  very  much 
into  use  to  describe  outrages  committed 
by  magistrates  against  the  law.  During 
all  the  rest  of  this  year  the  greater  part 
of  Leinster,  with  portions  of  Ulster  and 
Munster,  were  in  the  utmost  terror  and 
agony ;  the  Orange  magistrates,  aided  by 
the  troops,  arresting  and  imprisoning^ 
without  any  charge,  multitudes  of  tm- 
offending  people,  under  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  is  right  to  present  a  sample 
of  the  story  as  told  by  **  loyal  men."  Thus, 
then,  the  matter  is  represented  by  Sir 
Kichard  Musgrave,  p.  146 :   **  Lord  Car- 


•  Mr.  Plowden,  who  is  ss  hostile  to  the  Defen- 
ders as  any  Oranfreman,  says  from  five  to  seven 
thousand.  O'Connor.  Emmet,  and  MacNevcn,  in 
their  Memoirs  of  the  Union,  say,  "  seven  thousand 
driven  from  their  homes." 
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hampton,  finding  that  the  laws  were  silent 
and  inoperative  in  the  counties  which 
he  visited,  and  that  they  did  not  afford 
protection  to  the  loyal  ftnd  ])caceable 
subjects,  irAo  in  most  places  were  obliged 
to  fly  from  tlmr  habitations,  resolved  to 
restore  them  to  their  usual  energy,  by  the 
following  salutary  system  of  severity  : 
*  In  each  county  he  assembled  the  most 
respectable  gentlemen  and  landholders  in 
it,  and  having,  in  concert  with  them,  ex- 
amined the  charges  against  the  leaders  of 
this  banditti  who  were  in  prison,  but 
defied  justice,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of 
these  gentlemen,  sent  the  most  nefarious 
of  them  on  board  a  tender  stationed  at 
81igo,  to  servo  in  His  Majesty's  navy.*  *• 
Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of 
people  were  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
habitations ;  but  then  these  were  the  very 
people  whom  Lord  Carhampton  and  the 
magistrates  called  banditti,  and  sent  to 
the  tender  as  '*  nefarious.**  Such  is,  how- 
ever, a  specimen  of  the  history  of  these 
times  as  told  upon  Orange  authority. 

In  the  midst  of  these  painful  scenes, 
Parliament  assembled  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1796.  Lord  Camden,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  congratulated 
them  on  **the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Austrian  armies  upon  the  Khine;**  and 
then,  alluding  to  dangerous  secret  socie- 
ties, he  intimated  that  certain  additional 
powers  would  be  called  for ;  in  other 
words,  martial  law.  The  Attorney-Gene- 
ral lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  an  Indemnity  Act 
— the  latter  being  for  the  purx>ose  of 
indemnifying  magistrates  and  military 
officers  against  the  consequences  of  any 
of  their  iUegal  outrages  upon  the  people. 

Mr.  Curran  wished  to  know  the  extent 
and  nature  of  that  delinquency  which  it 
was  intended  to  indemnify ;  when  Mr.  M. 
Beresford  observed,  the  word  delinquency 
was  not  applicable  to  the  persons  in- 
tended ;  a  part  of  the  country  was  alarm- 
ingly disturbed ;  the  magistrates  and 
others  invested  with  ix)wer  had,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
martial  law  universally,  acted  in  that 
jtarticular  district  as  if  martial  law  were 
proclaimed:  this  conduct,  so  far  from 
being  delinquency,  was  justifiable  and 
laudable,  and  of  happy  consequence  in 
the  event. 

On  the  28th  of  the  month,  the  Attor- 
ney-General adverted  to  the  notice  he  had 
given  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  of 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  two  bills :  the 
object  of  one  of  them  was  for  preventing 
in  future  insurrections,  and  tumults,  and 
riots  in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  object  of 
the  other  bill  was  to  indemnify  certain 


magistrates  and  others,  who,  in  their  ex- 
ertions for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  might  have  acted  aaainst  the 
forms  and  rules  of  law ;  he  statedf  that  the 
bill  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  iWenders,  and 
other  disorderly  persons,  was,  however, 
repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

lie  said  that  the  act  then  in  force  for 
administering  unlawful  oaths  was  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  administering 
of  unlawful  oaths  was  the  source  of  aU 
the  treasonable  actions  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  country :  the  bill  proposed 
that  the  administering  of  unlawful  oaths 
should  be  felony  of  death ;  but  he  would 
propose  that  that  bill  should  be  but  a 
temporary  law ;  there  was  also  a  clause 
in  the  bill  to  enable  the  magistrates,  at 
the  quarter  sessions,  to  take  up  all  idle 
vagrants  and  persons  who  had  no  visible 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  send 
them  to  serve  on  board  the  fieet ;  he  said 
he  did  not  propose  to  hurry  this  bill 
through  the  Uouse,  but  give  time  for  the 
consideration,  as  it  might  be  necessary  to 
add  much,  and  make  several  alterations. 
He  then  moved  for  leave  **  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
insurrections,  tumults,  and  riots,  by  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Defenders,  and 
other  disorderly  persons  ; "  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Then  he 
moved  for  leave  **  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
indemnifying  such  magistrates  and  others 
who  might  have,  since  the  Ist  of  January, 
1795,  exceeded  the  ordinary  forms  and 
rules  of  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion prevailing  in  some  parts  of  this  king- 
dom.** 

There  was  earnest  opposition  against 
these  two  bills,  but  without  effect :  they 
were  both  x>assed  into  laws ;  and  they  had 
the  effect,  which  they  were  certainly  in- 
tended to  have,  of  exciting,  or  at  least 
hastening,  the  insurrection  of  1798.  It  is 
observable  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the 
Government  officials  for  passing  these  laws 
was  always  the  outrages  and  alleged  secret 
associations  of  Defenders.  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  real  outrages  and  ex- 
terminating oaths  of  Orangemen.  Indeed, 
the  measures  in  question  were  really 
directed  not  against  either  Defenders  or 
Orangemen,  but  against  the  United  Irish- 
men, the  only  association  of  which  the 
Government  had  the  slightest  fear.  Be* 
sides  the  two  bills  the  Attorney-General 
proposed  four  supplemental  resolutions 
asserting  the  necessity  of  giving  enlarged 
powers  to  magistrates  to  search  for  arms 
and  to  make  arrests.    Ovl  the  reading  of 
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these  resolutiooA,  Bfr.  Grattan  obsenred, 
that  he  had  heard  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  statement,  and  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  be  inflamed ;  but  he  must  ob- 
serve at  the  same  time  it  was  partial ;  he 
did,  indeed,  expatiate  very  fully  and 
justly  on  the  offences  of  the  Defenders ; 
but  with  respect  to  another  description  of 
insurgents,  whose  barbarities  had  excited 
general  abhorrence,  ho  had  observed  a 
complete  silence ;  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  counties  that  were 
afflicted  by  disturbances,  and  he  had 
omitted  Armagh ; — of  that,  neither  had 
he  comprehended  the  outrages  in  his 
general  description,  nor  in  his  particular 
enumeration;  of  those  outrages  he  had 
received  the  most  dreadful  accounts ; 
that  their  object  was  the  extermination 
of  all  the  Catholics  of  that  county;  it 
was  a  persecution  conceived  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  bigotry,  carried  on  with  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity,  by  a  banditti,  who 
being  of  the  religion  of  the  state,  had 
committed  with  the  greater  audacity  and 
confidence,  the  most  horrid  murders,  and 
had  proceeded  from  robbery  and  massacre 
to  extermination ;  that  they  had  repealed, 
by  their  own  authority,  all  the  laws  lately 
passed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  had 
established  in  the  place  of  those  laws  the 
inquisition  of  a  mob,  resembling  Lord 
George  Gordon's  fanatics,  equalling  them 
in  outrage,  and  surpassing  them  far  in 
perseverance  and  success. 

That  their  modes  of  outrage  were 
as  various  as  they  were  atrocious ; 
they  sometimes  forced,  by  terror,  the 
masters  of  families  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  servants ;  they  sometimes  forced 
landlords,  by  terror,  to  dismiss  their 
Catholic  tenantry ;  they  seized  as  de- 
serters, numbers  of  Catholic  weavers — 
sent  them  to  the  county  jail,  transmitted 
them  to  Dublin,  where  they  remained  in 
close  prison,  until  some  lawyers,  from 
compassion,  pleaded  their  cause,  and  pro- 
cured their  enlargement,  nothing  appear- 
ing against  them  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
Those  insurgents  who  called  themselves 
Orange  Boys,  or  Protestant  Boys,  that  is, 
a  banditti  of  murderers,  committing  mas- 
sacre in  the  name  of  God,  and  exercising 
despotic  power  in  the  name  of  liberty — 
those  insurgents  had  organized  their  re- 
bellion, and  hnd  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee,  who  sat  and  tried  the  Catholic 
weavers  and  inhabitants,  when  appre- 
hended falsely  and  illegally  as  deserters. 
That  rebellious  committee  they  called 
the  committee  of  elders,  who,  when  the 
unfortunate  Catholic  was  torn  from  his 
family  and  his  loom,  and  brought  before 
them  in  judgment  upon  his  case — if  he 


gave  them  liquor  or  money,  they  some- 
times discharged  him— otherwise  they 
sent  him  to  a  recruiting  officer  as  a  de- 
serter. They  bad  very  generally  given 
the  Catholics  notice  to  quit  their  farms 
and  dwellings,  which  notice  wss  plastered 
on  the  house,  and  conceived  in  these  short 
but  plain  words :  **  Go  to  Hell,  Connaught 
won*t  receive  you— fire  and  faggot.  WUl 
Tresham  and  John  Thrustout."  That 
they  followed  these  notices  by  a  faithful 
and  punctual  execution  of  the  horrid 
threat ->  soon  after  visited  Uie  house, 
robbed  the  family,  and  destroyed  what 
they  did  not  take,  and  finally  completed 
the  atrocious  persecutions  by  forcing  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  to  leave  their 
land,  their  dwellings,  and  their  trade,  and 
to  travel  with  their  miserable  family,  and 
with  whatever  their  miserable  family 
could  save  from  the  wreck  of  their  houses 
and  tenements,  and  take  refuge  in  vil- 
lages, as  fortifications  against  invaders, 
where  they  described  themselves,  as  he 
had  seen  in  their  affidavits,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  **We  Tmentioning  their 
names\  formerly  of  Armagh,  weavers, 
now  01  no  fixed  place  of  abode  or  means 
of  living,  &c."  In  many  instances  this 
banditti  of  persecution  threw  down  the 
houses  of  the  tenantry,  or  what 
they  called  racked  the  house,  so  that 
the  family  must  fly  or  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  their  own  cabin.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  murders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted by  that  atrocious  and  rebellious 
banditti  he  had  heard,  but  had  not  heard 
them  so  ascertained  as  to  state  them  to 
that  house ;  but  from  all  the  inquiries  he 
could  make  he  collected  that  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Armagh  had  been  actually 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law ;  that 
the  magistrates  had  been  supine  or  partial, 
and  that  the  horrid  banditti  had  met  with 
complete  success  and,  from  the  magis- 
tracy, with  very  little  discouragement. 
This  horrid  persecution,  this  abominable 
barbarity,  and  this  general  extermination 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  magis- 
trates, who  found  the  evil  had  now  pro- 
ceeded to  so  shameful  an  excess,  that  it 
had  at  length  obliged  them  to  cry  out 
against  it.  On  the  28th  of  December, 
thirty  of  the  magistrates  had  come  to  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  evidence 
of  the  designs  of  the  insurgents,  and  of 
their  success :  **  Resolved^  That  it  appears 
to  this  meeting,  that  the  County  of  Ar- 
magh is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
uncommon  disorder;  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  greviously  op- 
pressed by  lawless  persons  unknown,  who 
attack  and  plunder  their  houses  by  night, 
and  threaten  them  with  instant  destruc- 
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tion,  unless  thej  abandon  immediately 
their  lands  and  habitations." 

The  •*  Insarrection  Act "  was  intended 
to  give  magistrates  most  unlimited  powers 
to  arrest  nnd  imprison,  and  search  houses 
for  arms ;  the  other  act,  called  of  '*  Indem- 
nit}%"  was  an  actual  invitation  to  break 
the  law.  Mr.  Grattan,  whose  speeches, 
more  than  any  records  or  documents, 
illustrate  this  period  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  commenting  on  this  latter  act, 
•ays:  **  A  bill  of  indemnity  went  to  sccnire 
the  offending  magistrates  against  the 
consequences  of  their  outrages  and  ille- 
galities; that  is  to  say,  in  our  humble 
conception,  the  poor  were  stricken  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  nnd  the  rich  out 
of  its  penalties ;  and  then  another  bill  was 
passed  to  give  such  lawless  proceedings 
against  His  Majesty's  subjects  continua- 
tion, namely,  a  bill  to  enable  the  magis- 
trates to  perpetrate  by  law  those  offences 
which  they  had  before  committed  against 
it ;  a  bill  to  legalize  outrage,  to  barbarize 
law,  and  to  give  the  law  itself  the  cast 
and  colour  of  outrage.  By  such  a  bill, 
the  magistrates  were  enabled,  without 
legal  process,  to  send  on  board  a  tender 
His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  country 
Was  divided  into  two  classes,  or  formed 
into  two  distinct  nations,  living  under  the 
tame  King,  and  inhabiting  the  same 
island ;  one  consisting  of  the  King's  ma^ 
gistrates,  and  the  other  of  the  King's 
•ubjects;  the  former  without  restraint, 
vid  the  latter  without  privilege." 

Both  the  bills  passed ;  but  omongst 
those  who  opposed  them  to  the  last  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Grattnn  and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  one  finds  the  honoured 
name  of  Lonl  Edward  Fitzgerald.    The 

"^   debates  on  these   bills   and    resolutions 
famish  perhaps  the  most  authentic  docu- 

'  ments  for  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
especially  for  the  lawless  outrages  which 
were  then  devastating  the  nortli  of  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  Attorney-General's 
resolutions  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  pun- 
ishing persons  who** seized  by  force  the 
arms  of  His  Majesty's  subjects."  Mr. 
Grattan  moved  an  amendment,  to  odd 
"  and  also  the  i)ersons  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  force  them  to  aUmdon 
their  lands  and  habitations; "  and  in  the 
thinl  resolution,  after  the  words  "  mur- 
dering those  who  had  spirit  to  give  infor- 
mation," to  add,  **  also  attempting  to  seize 
the  persons,  and  obliging  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  by  force,  to  abandon  their  lands 
and  habitations." 

But  the  amendment,  as  it  evidently 
contemplated  the  protection  of  the  un- 
happy Catholics  of  Armagh  Contity,  was 


opi)osed   by  the  Attorney-General,  and 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  course." 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  **  Insurrection 
Act "  was  vehemently,  but  vainly,  opposed 
by  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons :  it  was  to  em- 
power any  two  magistrates  to  seize  upon 
persons  who  should  publish  or  sell  a  news- 
paper or  pamphlet  which  they,  the  two 
magistrates  should  deem  seditious,  and 
without  any  form  or  trial  to  send  them 
on  board  the  Heet.  This  was  a  total 
annihilation  of  the  Press,  saving  only  the 
Castle  Press. 

When  it  it  is  recollected  that  the  magis- 
tracy nnd  Protestant  country  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  inflamed 
with  the  most  furious  rage  against  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  were  besides 
purposely  excited  by  rumours  of  intended 
Popish  risings  for  the  extirpation  of  Pro- 
testants (which  many  of  them  in  their 
ignorance  believed),  it  will  be  seen  what 
a  terrible  power  these  acts  conferred  upon 
them.  They  natt  rally  conceived,  and 
very  justly,  that  the  law  now  made  it  a 
merit  on  the!r  part  to  break  the  law,  pro- 
vided it  were  done  to  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  the  Catholic  people ;  and  felt  that 
they  were  turned  loose  with  a  full  com- 
mission to  bum.  slpy,  rob,  and  ravish.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  largely  availed 
themselves  of  these  privileges.  There 
was  hut  one  thing  now  wanted ;  and  this 
was  the  suspension  of  the  Haheaa  Corpm 
act.  This  was  supplied  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on 
the  13th  of  October;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment Ireland  stood  utterly  stripped  naked 
of  all  law  and  government. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety had  been  steadily  increasing  and 
busily  lal>ouring  and  negotiating.  Some 
valuable  members  had  lately  joined  it,  in 
despair  of  any  peaceable  or  constitutional 
renie<ly.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
generous  and  gallant  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, brother  to  the  then  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  formerly  a  major  in  the  British 
army,  and  who  had  served  under  Cora- 
wallis  against  the  Americans,  Since  his 
return  to  Europe  he  had  several  times 
visited  the  Continent,  and  mingled  much 
with  revolutionary  society  in  France. 
Having  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  he 
was  not  so  ignorant  and  stupid  as  were 
most  of  the  Irish  pantry  at  that  period ; 
and  his  natural  nobility  of  soul  was  re- 
volted by  the  brutal  usage  to  which  he 
saw  his  countrymen  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  *'  Ascendency."  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  that  he,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Gallo-Hiberaian  house,  settled  in 
Ireland  more  than  six  centuries,  which 
had  given  chiefs  to  the  ancient  Clan- 
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Geralt,  and  had  beeo  called  **  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish,''  had  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  race  than  the  mob  of  Crom- 
weUian  and  Williamite  grandees  who  then 
roled  the  country.  Arthur  O'Connor  was 
another  valuable  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
the  United  Irishmen.  He  was  also  highly 
connected,  though  by  no  means  equally 
80    with   Lord   Edward ;    but   he   was 
nephew  of  Lord  Longue^le,  had  sat  in 
Parliament   for   Pbilipstown,    and    had 
laboured  zealously  for  a  time  on  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  opposition,  by  the  side 
of  Orattan  and  Curran.     Another  was 
Thomas    Addis  Emmet,  a   barrister,   a 
warm  friend  of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  had 
been  long  intimately  associated  in  prin- 
ciple with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irish 
Association,  and  had  been  privy  to  the 
design  of  Tone,  to  negotiate  a  French 
alliance ;  a  fourth  was  Dr.  William  James 
MacNeTen,  a  physician  in  Dublin,  origi- 
nally of  Galway  County,  but  who  luul 
been  educated  on  the  Continent,  as  most 
of  the  young  professional  men  among  the 
Catholics  then  were.    These  four  became 
members  of  the  "Executive  Directory" 
of  the  United  Irish  Society;  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  when  its  military  or- 
ganization was  formed,  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   It  was  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Insurrection  and  Indemnity 
acts,  and  in  the  recess  between  the  two 
sessions  of  Parliament  of  1796,  that  the 
United  Irishmen  began  to  make  definitive 
preparations  for  armed  resistance.* 

'Hieobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  now  in 
Paris,  having  arrived  at  Havre  the  Ist 
of  February,  1796,  bearing  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Charles  De  la  Croix,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  the  French 
Envoy  at  PMladelphia.  He  had  another 
letter  to  James  Monroe,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
who  very  kindly  guided  him  in  his  pro- 
ceedings to  gain  the  ear  of  the  French 
authorities.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  de  la  Croix,  with  Clarke  (who  was 
afterwards  Due  de  Feltre),  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  with  the  illustrious 
Camot,  Chief  of  the  Executive  Directory, 
who  really  himself  controlled  at  that  mo- 
ment the  movements  of  all  the  French 
armies.  The  journal  kept  by  Tone  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year,  is  at  times 
very  entertaining,  and  again  extremely 
affecting — especially  where  he  records  the 
few  pieces  of  intelligence  which  reached 
him  from  Ireland  in  those  days  of  in- 

*  See  examination  of  Arthur  O'Connor  before 
the  8ecret  Committee  of  the  House  of  I^ords :  Com. 
— When  did  the  military-  orfi^nization  b<>gin? 
O'Connor — Sliortly  after  the  Executive  had  re- 
•olred  on  resistance  to  the  Irinh  Govf^mmcnt,  and 
on  an  alltanoe  with  France  in  May,  17%. 


terrupted  communications.  For  example, 
one  day  at  lienn^s,  he  writes  :  **:  October 
2dtk, — This  morning  before  we  Bit  out. 
General  Haxty  sent  for  me,  and  showed 
me  an  English  paper  that  he  had  just 
borrowed,  the  Morning  Post^  of  September 
24th,  in  which  was  an  article  copied  from 
the  Northern  Star  of  the  16th  precedent. 
By  this  unfortunate  article,  I  see  that 
what  I  have  long  expected,  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  is  come  to  pass.  My 
dear  friends,  Kussell  and  Sam.  Neilson, 
were  arrested  for  high  treason  on  that 
day,  together  with  Bowley  Osborne,  Has- 
let t,  and  a  person  whom  I  do  not  know, 
of  the  name  of  Shanaghan.  The  persons 
who  arrested  them  were  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  and 
Lord  Londonderry,  together,  with  that 
most  infamous  of  all  scotmdrels,  John 
Pollock.  It  is  impossible  to  conceiye  the 
effect  this  heavy  misfortune  has  upon  my 
mind.  If  we  are  not  in  Ireland  in  time 
enough  to  extricate  them,  they  are  gone ; 
for  the  Government  will  move  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  to  insure  their  condem- 
nation.   GkxKl  God  I    If  they  fall—" 

His  progress  in  negotiating  for  substan- 
tial aid  from  France  had  at  first  been 
slow,  and  sometimes  looked  discouraging. 
He  was  required  to  draw  up  two  **  me- 
morials" upon  the  state  and  resources  of 
Ireland,  for  the  Government ;  and  in 
these  memorials,  and  in  the  conversations 
which  he  records  with  Clarke  and  Camot, 
it  is  chiefly  important  to  remark,  that  he 
always  pressed  urgently  for  a  large  force, 
such  as  would  enable  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Irishmen  at  once  to  establish  a 
Provisional  Government  and  prevent  an- 
archy ;  that  he  strenuously  opposed  a 
recommendation  of  Clarke,  for  exciting 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  a  species  of 
chouannericy  or  mere  peasant  insurrection, 
with  no  other  object  than  to  create  con- 
fusion, and  operate  as  a  diversion.  Tone 
admitted  that  it  might  be  natural  and 
justifiable  for  the  French  to  retaliate  in 
this  way  what  the  English  had  dune  to 
them  in  La  Vendee ;  but  liis  own  object 
was  the  independence  of  his  country, 
which,  he  rightly  thought,  would  not  be 
served  by  mere  riot  and  confusion.  We 
find  also  in  these  notes  that  Clarke  and 
Carnut  several  times  questioned  him  about 
the  dispositions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  how  they  might  be  expected  to  act  in 
case  of  a  landing.  He  always  replied 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
clergy  at  first,  especially  if  the  expedition 
were  not  in  sufficient  force  to  put  down 
quickly  all  resistance;  that  they  were 
oppose<l  to  republicanism  and  revolution, 
but  if  the  French  went  in  sufficient  force 
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the  clergy  neither  would  nor  could  give 
•erioot  opposition  to  the  liberation  of  his 
country. 

While  Tone  was  labouring  through 
these  summer  months  to  get  those  mini- 
sters impressed  with  his  own  ideas,  and 
wondering  at  their  hesitation,  when  it 
was  in  their  power  to  deal  a  mortal  blow 
upon  English  power,  another  negotiation 
was  going  on,  which  at  the  time  was  un- 
known to  him.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Lords*  Secret  Committee,  hereafter 
to  be  cited,  that  the  agent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  in  this  second  negotiation  was 
Edward  John  Lewins,  an  attorney  in 
Dublin;  but  this  is  probably  an  error. 
At  all  eyents,  it  is  certain  that  the 
French  Directory  was  at  that  moment 
in  correspondence  with  the  Irish  chiefs 
through  other  channels  than  Wolfe  Tone ; 
and  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Arthur  O'Connor  had  come  to  Switzer- 
land by  way  of  Hamburg  to  meet  agents 
of  the  Directory ;  and  Greneral  Hoche 
had  repaired  to  Basle,  just  over  the 
French  frontier,  to  confer  with  those 
gentlemen.  In  deciding  upon  so  vast  an 
armament,  the  Ministers  of  the  French 
Bepublic  were  certainly  justified  in  pro- 
curing idl  possible  authentic  information 
about  Ireland  ;  and  in  checking  the  me- 
morials of  Tone  by  the  reports  of  other 
well-known  leaders  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. They  had  incautiously  opened  their 
negotiations  with  the  Directory  through 
the  medium  of  M.  Barthelemi,  of  whose 
integrity  fhey  had  no  suspicion ;  and  Dr. 
Madden  informs  us  that  by  this  error 
**  they  at  once  placed  the  secret  of  their 
mission  in  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  Mr. 
William  Pitt."*  The  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lords,  indeed,  in  1798,  details  the 
negotiation  with  perfect  correctness,  and 
hints  at  the  means  by  which  the  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  the  reports  of  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  re- 
specting their  friend  Wolf  Tone  were 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  next 
time  he  was  in  the  Cabinet  of  General 
Clarke,  on  his  expressing  a  wish  to  be  en- 
abled to  write  to  his  friends,  to  tell  them 
he  was  alive  and  well  at  Paris,  Clarke, 
•ays  the  journal,  answered,  *'  *  As  to  that, 
your  friends  know  it  already.'  I  replied, 
'Not  that  I  know  of.'  He  answered, 
'  Aye,  but  I  know  it,  but  cannot  tell  you 
at  present  how.'  He  then  went  on  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  know  how  to  explain  him- 
self further,  *for,'  added  he, '  if  I  tell  you 
ever  so  little,  you  will  guess  the  rest.'  So 
it  seems  I  am  a  cunning  fox  without 
knowing  it.  He  gave  me,  however,  to 
•  Jfaddtn's  Unitad  IriBhmn,  3d  series,  p.  S90. 


understand  that  he  had  a  communicatioo 
open  with  Ireland,  and  showed  me  a 
paper,  asking  me  did  I  know  the  hand- 
writing. I  did  not.  He  then  read  a  good 
deal.  It  stated  very  briefly,  that  fourteen 
of  the  counties,  including  the  entire 
North,  were  completely  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  English  yoke 
and  establishing  our  independence ;  that, 
in  the  remaining  eighteen,  the  organiza- 
tion was  advancing  rapidly,  and  that  it 
was  so  arranged  that  the  inferiors  obeyed 
their  leaders,  without  examining  their 
orders,  or  even  knowing  who  they  were, 
and  every  one  knew  only  the  person  im- 
mediately above  him.  That  the  militia 
were  about  20,000  men,  17,000  of  whom 
might  bo  relied  on,  that  there  were  about 
12,000  regular  troops,  wretched  bad  ones, 
who  would  soon  be  settled  in  case  the 
business  were  attempted.  Clarke  was 
going  on,  but  stopped  here  suddenly,  and 
said,  laughing,  *  There  is  something  there 
which  I  cannot  read  to  you,  or  you  will 
guess.'  I  begged  him  to  use  his  discretion 
without  ceremony.  He  then  asked  roe, 
did  I  know  of  this  organisation  ?  I  re- 
plied that  I  could  not,  with  truth,  say 
positively  I  knew  it,  but  that  I  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  it :  that  it  was  now 
twelve  months  exactly  since  I  left  Ire- 
land, in  which  time,  I  was  satisfied, 
much  must  have  been  done  in  that  coun- 
try, and  that  he  would  find  in  my  me- 
morials that  such  an  organisation  was 
then  begun,  was  rapidly  spreading,  and, 
I  had  no  doubt,  would  soon  embrace  the 
whole  people.  It  is  curious,  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  paper  he  read  me 
and  those  I  have  given  here,  though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  as  truth  is  uni- 
form, it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary 
if  they  should  vary.  I  am  delighted 
beyond  measure  with  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  Ireland  since  my  ban- 
ishment. I  see  they  are  advancing  rapidly 
and  safely,  and  personally  nothing  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  coinci- 
dence between  what  I  have  said  and 
written,  and  the  accounts  which  I  see  they 
receive  here.  The  paper  also  stated,  as  I 
have  done,  that  we  wanted  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  artillery ;  in  short,  it  was  as 
exact  in  all  particulars  as  if  the  same 
person  had  written  all.  This  ascertains 
my  credit  in  France  beyond  a  doubt. 
Clarke  then  said,  as  to  my  business,  he 
was  only  waiting  for  leters  from  General 
Hoche,  in  order  to  settle  it  finally  ;  that 
I  should  have  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and 
it  was  probable  it  might  be  fixed  that 
day ;  that  the  arrangement  of  the  forces 
intended  for  the  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  Hoche,  by  which  I  see  we  shall  go  from 
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Brittany  instead  of  Holland.    All's  one 
for  that,  provided  we  go  at  aU." 

A  few  days  after  this,  and  just  when 
poor  Tone  was  almost  in  his  last  straits 
for  money,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  Luxem- 
boorg  Palace,  and  there,  in  the  Cabinet 
of  M.  Fleury,  a  very  handsome  young 
man  came  up  to  him  very  warmly,  seemed 
to  hare  known  him  all  his  life,  and  intro- 
duced himself  as  General  Hoche— the 
most  rising  man  at  that  moment  among 
the  young  military  chiefs  of  the  republic. 
It  was  he  who  had  had  the  honour  of 
defending  Dunkirk  successfully  against 
the  English,  and  afterwards  of  defeating 
utterly  the  Vendean  force,  equipped  and 
armed  by  the  same  English,  and  landed 
at  Quiberon  under  the  guns  of  Admiral 
Warren's  fleet.  In  shorty  it  was  against 
the  English  he  had  done  most  of  his  ser- 
Tice,  and  he  coreted  the  privilege  of  com- 
manding the  formidable  expedition  which 
was  now  fully  resolved  on  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Ireland.  He  informed  Tone  that 
the  latter  was  to  be  attached  to  his  per- 
sonal staff,  with  the  grade  of  Chefde  Bri- 
oade.  At  last,  then,  the  grand  object  of 
Wolfe  Tone's  life  and  labours  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  attained  Ho  was  de- 
lighted with  Hoche,  who  quite  agreed  with 
hSn  in  his  views  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  expedition  should  be  made,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  the  laws 
of  regular  warfare,  not  of  chouannerie. 
For  vie  due  comprehension  of  the  true 
intent  and  aims  of  this  celebrated  expe- 
dition we  may  here  give  a  passage  from 
Tone's  record  of  his  conference  >vith  its 
chief: — 

**  He  asked  me  in  case  of  a  landing  be- 
ing effectuated,  might  he  rely  on  finding 
provisions,  and  particularly  bread  ?  I  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
arrangements  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
landing,  because  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
Government,  but  if  that  were  once  accom- 
plished, there  would  be  no  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  that  Ireland  abounded  in  cattle, 
and,  as  for  bread,  I  saw  by  the  Gazette 
that  there  was  not  only  no  deficiency  of 
com,  but  that  she  was  able  to  supply 
England,  in  a  great  degree,  during  the 
late  alarming  scarcity  in  that  country, 
and  I  assured  him,  that  if  the  French 
were  once  landed  in  Ireland,  he  might 
rely  that,  whoever  wanted  bread,  they 
should  not  want  it.  He  seemed  satisfied 
with  this,  and  proceeded  to  ask  me,  might 
we  count  upon  being  able  to  form  a  Pro- 
visory Government,  either  of  the  Catholic 
Committee,  mentioned  in  my  memorials, 
or  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Defenders  ?  I 
thought  I  saw  an  open  here  to  come  at 
the  number  of  troops  intended  for  us,  and 


replied  that  that  would  depend  on  the 
force  which  might  be  landed  ;  if  that 
force  were  but  trifling,  I  could  not  pretend 
to  say  how  they  might  act,  bat  if  it  was 
considerable,  I  had  no  doubt  of  their  co- 
operation. *  Undoubtedly,'  replied  he, 
'  men  will  not  sacrifice  themselves  when 
they  do  not  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
support;  but  if  I  go,  you  may  he  sure 
I  will  go  in  sufilcient  force.'  He  then 
asked,  did  X  think  ten  thousand  men 
would  decide  them?  I  answered,  un- 
doubtedly, but  that  early  in  the  business 
the  Minister  had  spoken  to  me  of  two 
thousand,  and  that  I  had  replied  that  such 
a  number  could  effect  nothing.  No,  re- 
plied he,  they  would  be  overwhelmed  be- 
fore any  one  could  join  them.  I  replied, 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him  give  that  opinion, 
as  it  was  precisely  what  I  had  stated  to 
the  Minister,  and  I  repeated  that,  with 
the  force  he  mentioned,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  support  and  co-operation  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  Provisory  Government. 
He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
priests,  or  was  it  likely  they  would  give 
us  any  trouble  ?  I  replied  I  certainly  did 
not  calculate  on  their  assistance,  but 
neither  did  I  think  they  would  be  able  to 
give  us  any  effectual  opposition;  that 
their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  exceedingly  diminished  of 
late,  and  I  instanced  the  case  of  the  De- 
fenders, so  often  mentioned  in  my  me- 
morials, and  in  these  memorandums.  I 
explained  all  this  at  some  length  to  him, 
and  concluded  by  saying,  that  in  pru- 
dence we  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
shocking  their  prejudices  unnecessarily, 
and  that,  with  common  discretion,  I 
thought  we  might  secure  their  neutrality 
at  least,  if  not  their  support.  I  mentioned 
this  merely  as  my  opinion,  but  added  that, 
in  the  contrary  event,  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  take  the  people  out  of  our  hands.  We 
then  came  to  the  army.  He  asked  me 
how  1  thought  they  would  act  ?  I  replied, 
for  the  regulars  I  could  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  that  they  wore  wretched  l)ad 
troops ;  for  the  militia,  I  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  when  we  were  once  organized, 
they  would  not  only  not  oppose  us,  but 
come  over  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
en  masse ;  nevertheless,  I  desired  him  to 
calculate  on  their  opposition,  and  make 
his  arrangements  accordingly ;  that  it  was 
the  safe  policy,  and  if  it  become  necessary, 
it  was  so  much  gained.  He  said  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  make  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  leave  nothing  to  chance  that  could 
be  guarded  against ;  that  he  would  come 
in  force,  and  bring  great  quantities  of 
arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery. 
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and,  for  his  own  reputation,  see  that  all 
tho  arran^fcmcnts  were  made  on  a  proper 
scale.  I  was  very  f;\ad  to  hoar  him 
•peak  thus ;  it  sets  my  mind  at  easu  on 
diverse  {Kiints.  He  then  said  there  was 
one  imi>urtnnt  point  remaining,  on  which 
ho  dcHire^l  t<}  be  8atisfie<l,  an(l  that  was 
what  form  of  (lovernnumt  we  would 
adopt  on  thts  event  of  our  succesd.  I 
was  KoUiii  to  answer  him  with  great 
earnestness,  when  (jcneral  Clarke  enter- 
ed, to  ri'qucHt  we  would  come  to  dinner 
with  citizen  (^arnot.  We,  acrordini?ly. 
Adjourned  the  conversation  to  the  ai>art- 
ment  of  the  President,  where  we  found 
Carnot,  and  one  or  two  mon\  lloche,  after 
•onio  time,  t(M>k  me  aiti<le  and  reiieated  his 
question.  I  replied,  *  Mo8t  undoubtedly, 
a  republic*  lie  askwl  a^ain,  *  Was  1 
sure  ? '  1  said,  art  Hure  as  I  ctmid  be  of 
anything;  thut  I  knew  nobody  in  Ireland 
who  thought  of  any  other  systt^ni,  nor  did 
I  iM'lieve  there  w:im  anylnxly  who  dreamt 
of  monarchy.  lie  a^ked  me  was  there  no 
danger  of  tli»  (^uiholics  Hetting  u]>  one  of 
their  chiefrt  for  king?  I  n>])iied,  'Not 
tho  smallest,*  and  that  there  were  no 
chiefrt  amonght  ibem  of  that  kind  of  emi- 
nence. Thirt  irt  the  old  business  again, 
but  1  iHflieve  I  satisfied  Iloolie ;  it  lo;>k8 
Well  to  see  him  so  anxious  on  that  topic, 
on  which  he  presse<l  me  more  than  on  all 
tho  other.-*." 

From  this  time  pn>iMirations  were 
pushe<l  forward  with  more  or  less  activity ; 
but  by  no  means  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
the  ardent  spirit  of  Tone.  The  rendez- 
vouH  for  the  troops  was  ap])ointeil  at 
Ilenncrt,  the  old  capital  of  Bretagne ; 
while  the  fleet,  consisting  of  Hhips  of  war 
and  tmuHportH,  was  getting  ready  at 
Hrest.  During  the  several  months  which 
intervened,  as  news  occasionally  came  in 
from  Ireland,  telling  of  the  systematic 
outrages  on  the  country  ]KM)p1e,  and  new 
arri'His  and  measurert  of  "  vigour  beyond 
the  law/'  hirt  anxiety  and  imi)atien(re  re- 
doubled. On  the  2Hth  of  July  he  writes : 
'*  I  see  the  Orange  Hoys  are  playing  the 
devil  in  Ireland.  J  have  no  Jonbt  it  is  the 
y)orkofthf  (iovrrnment.  Please  God,  if  I 
get  safe  into  that  country,  I  will  settle 
those  gentlemen,  and  their  instigators 
also  more  esiHicially."  Again,  late  in 
August,  ho  writes  : — 

**  The  news,  at  least  the  report  of  to- 
day, is,  that  Richcry  and  the  Spanianls 
are  before  Lisbon,  and  that  a  French 
army  is  in  full  march  across  Spain,  in 
order  to  enter  Portugal ;  that  would  be  a 
blow  to  Matter  John  Bull  fifty  times 
worse  than  the  affair  of  Leghorn.  Why 
the  unhappy  Portuguese  did  not  make 
their  peace  at  the  same  time  with  Spain 


I  cannot  conceiye,  except,  as  was  most 
probably  the  case,  they  durst  not  consoU 
their  own  safety  for  fear  of  offendiog  the 
English.  What  an  execrable  nation  that 
is,  and  how  cordially  I  hate  them. 
If  this  affair  of  Portugal  is  tmcv 
there  will  not  remain  one  port  friendly 
to  England  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste, 
and  probably  much  further  both  ways.' 
It  is  impossible  she  can  stand  this 
long.  Well,  if  the  visitation  of  Pn>- 
ridence  be  sometimes  slow,  it  is  always 
sure.  If  our  expedition  succeeds,  I  think 
wo  will  give  her  the  coup  de  grace,  and 
make  her  pay  dear  for  the  riyers  of  blood 
she  has  made  to  flow  in  our  poor  country, 
her  massacres,  her  pillages,  and  her  frauds 
*  Alors,  ce  ttra  notre  tour,*  We  shall  see ! 
We  shall  see !  Oh  that  I  were,  this  fine 
morning,  at  the  head  of  my  regiment  on 
the  Cave  Hill !    Well,  all  in  good  time." 

And  still  the  time  flew,  whilo  innumer- 
able causes  of  delay  interfered  with  the 
dispatch  of  the  fleet.  And  in  the  mean- 
time Camden  and  Carhampton's  reign  of 
terror  was  in  full  sway,  goading  the  people 
to  derti)eration  ;  and  the  fiery  Chef-dt-- 
Brifjadt  gnawing  his  own  heart  in  JParif, 
or  in  Itenncs. 

At  last,  but  not  until  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, all  was  on  board.  Tho  troops 
were  to  have  amounted  to  15,()00  meu, 
but  they  were  actually  13,075  men,  with 
abundance  of  artillery  and  ammnnition, 
and  arms  for  45,()00  men.  Tone  was  on 
board  the  line-of-battle  ship  Indomptabk^ 
of  80  guns.  There  were  on  tho  whole  17 
sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  5  corvettes, 
making,  with  transports,  43  sail.  General 
lioche  and  the  Admiral  in  command  of 
the  fleet  were  on  board  a  frigate ;  and  the 
second  General  in  command  of  the  land 
forces  was,  unfortunately.  Grouchy— of 
unlucky  memory.  A  wretched  fatality 
was  upon  this  tine  expedition  from  tho 
very  start.  The  flrst  night  it  was  at  sea 
it  lost  both  its  chiefs ;  as  the  Fraterniti 
frigate  was  separated  from  the  others,  and 
they  never  saw  more  of  it  until  after  they 
had  returned  to  France.  An  extract, 
somewhat  condensed,  from  Wolfe  Tone's 
diary,  may  form  the  most  interesting 
account  of  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  the 
Bantry  Bay  Expedition  : — 

**  Admiral  Morand  de  Galles,  General 
Hoche,  General  Debelle,  and  Colonel  Shee, 
are  aboard  the  Fraternite',  and  God  knows 
what  has  become  of  them.  The  wind, 
too,  continues  against  us,  and,  altogether, 
I  am  in  terrible  low  spirits.  How  if  these 
damned  English  should  catch  us  at  last, 
after  having  gone  on  successfully  thus 
far.  Our  force  leaving  Brest  water 
I  was  as  follows  :— Indomptable,  80  guns ; 
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Nestor,  Cassard,  Droits  de  THomme, 
Tounrille,  Bole,  FougrueuZf  Mucins, 
Redoubtable,  Patriote,  Pluton,  Consti- 
tution, Gnrajaa,  Watignj,  Fegase.  Revo- 
lution, and  the  unfortunate  S^duisant, 
of  74  guns  (17  sail  of  the  line;;  La 
Ck)carde,  Bravoure,  Immortality,  Bel- 
lone,  Coquille,  Romaine,  Sirene,  Im- 
patiente,  Surveillante,  Charente,  Resolue, 
Tartare,  and  Fraternity,  fri^^tes  of  86 
guns  (13  frigates);  Scevida  and  Fidele, 
armtfs  en  flutes ;  Mutine,Renard,  Atalante, 
Voltiguer,  and  Affronteur,  corvettes ;  and 
Klcodeme,  Justine,  Ville  d'Orient,  Suff- 
ren.  Experiment,  and  Alegre,  transports ; 
making  in  all  43  sail.  Of  these  there  are 
missing  this  day,  at  three  o'clock,  the 
Nestor  and  S^duisant,  of  74 ;  the  Frater- 
nity, Cocarde,  and  Romaiai^  frigates ;  the 
Mutine  and  Voltigeur  oorvettes;  and 
three  other  transports. 

^*J}ecember  SOtA. — Last  night,  in  mode- 
rate weather,  we  contrived  to  separate 
again,  and  this  morning,  at  eight  o'clock, 
we  are  but  fifteen  sail  in  company,  with  a 
foul  wind,  and  hazy.  We  shall  lie  beat- 
ing about  here,  within  thirty  leagues  of 
Cape  Clear,  until  the  English  come  and 
catch  us,  which  will  be  truly  agreeable. 
At  ten,  several  sail  in  sight  to  windward ; 
I  suppose  they  are  our  stray  sheep.  It 
is  scandalous  to  part  company  twice  in 
four  days  in  such  moderate  weather  as  we 
have  had,  but  sea  a£fairs  I  see  are  not  our 
forte.  Captain  Bedout  is  a  seaman,  which 
I  fancy  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  nine- 
tenths  of  his  confreres. 

*^  December  21«r.— Last  night,  just  at 
sunset,  signal  for  seven  sail  in  the  offing ; 
all  in  high  spirits,  in  hopes  that  it  is  our 
comrades  ;  stark  calm  ail  the  fore  part  of 
the  night ;  at  length  a  breeze  sprung  up, 
and  this  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  are 
under  Cape  Clear,  distant  about  four 
leagues,  so  I  have,  at  all  events,  once 
more  seen  my  country  ;  but  the  pleasure 
I  should  otherwise  feel  at  this,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  absence  of  the  General, 
who  has  not  joined  us,  and  of  whom  we 
know  nothing.  The  sails  we  saw  last 
night  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  all 
in  lucertainty.  It  is  most  delicious 
weather,  with  a  favourable  wind,  and 
everything,  in  short,  that  we  can  desire, 
except  our  absent  comrades.  At  the 
moment  I  write  this  we  are  under  easy 
sail,  within  three  leagues,  at  most,  of  the 
coast,  so  that  I  can  discover,  here  and 
there,  patches  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
What  if  the  General  should  not  join  us  ! 
If  we  cruise  here  five  days,  according  to 
our  instructions,  the  EngUsh  will  be  upon 
us,  and  then  all  is  over.  We  are  thirty- 
five  sail  in  company,  and  seven  or  eight 


absent.  Is  that  such  a  separation  of  our 
force,  as,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
will  warrant  our  following  the  letter  of 
our  orders,  to  the  certain  failure  of  the 
expedition  ?  If  Grouchy  and  Bouvet  be 
men  of  spirit  and  decision,  they  will  land 
immediately,  and  trust  to  their  success 
for  justification.  If  they  be  not,  and  if 
this  day  passes  without  our  seeing  the 
(General,  I  much  fear  the  game  is  up.  I 
I  am  in  undescribable  anxiety,  and  Cherin, 
who  commands  aboard,  is  a  poor  creature, 
to  whom  it  is  vain  to  speak ;  not  but  I 
believe  he  is  brave  enough  but  he  has  a 
little  mind.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a 
situation  more  provokingly  tantalizing 
than  mine  at  this  moment,  within  view, 
almost  within  reach,  of  my  native  land, 
and  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  set 
my  foot  on  it.  We  are  now,  nine  o'clock, 
at  the  rendezvous  appointed  ;  stood  in  for 
the  coast  till  twelve,  when  we  were  near 
enough  to  toss  a  biscuit  ashore ;  at  twelve, 
tacked  and  stood  out  again,  so  now  we 
have  begun  our  cruise  of  five  days  in  all 
its  forms,  and  shall,  in  obedience  to  the 
letter  of  our  instructions,  ruin  the  expedi- 
tion, and  destroy  the  remnant  of  the 
French  navy,  with  a  precision  and  punc- 
tuality which  will  be  truly  edifying. 
We  opened  Bantry  Bay,  and,  in  all  my 
life,  rage  never  entered  so  deeply  into  my 
heart  as  when  we  turned  our  backs  on 
the  coast.  At  half  after  one,  the  Ata- 
lante, one  of  our  missing  corvettes,  hove 
in  sight,  so  now  again  we  are  in  hopes  to 
see  the  General.  Oh  I  if  he  were  in 
Grouchy's  place,  he  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment.  Continue  making  short 
boards ;  the  wind  foul. 

*^  December  22d. — This  morning,  at  eight, 
we  have  neared  Bantry  Bay  considerably, 
but  the  fleet  is  terribly  scattered ;  no  news 
of  the  Fraternity ;  I  believe  it  is  the  first 
instance  of  an  Admiral  in  a  clean  frigate, 
with  moderate  weather  and  moonlight 
nights,  parting  company  with  his  fleet. 
Captain  Grammont,  our  First  Lieutenant, 
told  me  his  opinion  is  that  she  is  either 
taken  or  lost,  and,  in  either  event,  it  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  us.  All  rests  now  upon 
Grouchy,  and  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  well ; 
he  has  a  glorious  game  in  his  hands,  if  he 
has  spirit  and  talent  to  play  it.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  immortalize  him.  I  do  not 
at  all  like  the  countenance  of  the  Etat 
Major  in  this  crisis.  When  they  speak  of 
the  expedition,  it  is  in  a  style  of  des]X)n- 
dency,  and  when  they  are  not  speaking  of 
it,  they  are  playing  cards  and  laughing ; 
they  are  every  one  of  them  brave  of  their 
persons,  but  I  see  nothing  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  combined  with  a  steady  resolu- 
tion, which  our  present  situation  demands. 
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Thej  stared  at  me  this  morning,  when  I 
said  that  Grouchy  was  the  man  in  the 
whole  army  who  had  least  reason  to  regret 
the  aisenoe  of  the  General,  and  began 
to  talk  of  responsibility  and  difflcnlties, 
as  if  any  great  enterprise  was  with- 
out responsibility  and  difBculties.  I 
was  burning  with  rage,  however  I  said 
nothing,  and  will  say  nothing  until  I  get 
ashore,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  arrive 
there.  We  are  gaining  the  Bay  by  slow 
degrees,  with  a  head  wind  at  east,  where 
it  has  hung  these  five  weeks.  To-night 
we  hope,  if  nothing  extraordinary  hap- 

£sns,  to  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
ay,  and  work  np  to-morrow  morning; 
these  delays  are  dreadful  to  my  impa- 
tience. I  am  now  so  near  the  shore  that 
I  can  see,  distinctly,  two  old  castles,  yet 
I  am  utterly  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
ever  set  foot  on  it.  According  to  appear- 
ances,* Bouvet  and  Grouchy  are  resolved 
to  proceed ;  that  is  a  great  point  gained, 
however.  Two  o'clock;  we  have  been 
tacking  ever  since  eight  this  morning, 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  not  gained  one 
hundred  yards ;  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
and  the  fieet  dispersed,  several  being  far 
to  leeward.  I  have  been  looking  over  the 
schedule  of  our  arms,  artillery,  and  am- 
munition ;  we  are  well  provided ;  we  have 
41,160  stand  of  arms,  twenty  pieces  of 
field  artillery,  and  nine  of  siege,  includ- 
ing mortars  and  howitzers ;  61,200  barrels 
of  powder,  7,000,000  musket  cartridges, 
and  700,000  fiints,  besides  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles  belonging  to  the  train, 
but  we  have  neither  sabres  nor  pistols  for 
the  cavalry;  however,  we  have  nearly 
three  regiments  of  hussars  embarked, 
so  that  we  can  dispense  with  them. 
I  continue  very  discretly  to  say  little 
or  nothing,  as  my  situation  just  now  is 
rather  a  delicate  one;  if  we  were  once 
ashore,  and  things  turn  out  to  my  mind, 
I  shall  soon  be  out  of  my  trammels,  and, 
perhaps  in  that  respect,  I  may  be  better 
off  with  Grouchy  than  with  Hoche.  If 
the  i)eople  act  with  spirit,  as  I  hope  they 
will,  it  is  no  matter  who  is  general,  and  if 
they  do  not,  all  the  talents  of  Hoche 
would  not  save  us ;  so  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing  at  last.  At  half-past  six  cast 
anchor  off  Beer  Island,  being  still  four 
leagues  from  our  landing-place ,  at  work 
with  General  Cherin,  writing  and  trans- 
lating proclamations,  etc.,  all  our  printed 
papers,  including  my  two  pamphlets, 
being  on  board  the  FraternitI,  which  is 
pleasant. 

^*  December  23d:— Last  night  it  blew  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  eastwanl,  with  snow, 
io  that  the  mountains  are  covered  this 
morning,  which  will  render  our  bivouacs 


extremely  amusing.    It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  of  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass, the  £.  is  precisely  the  most  unfa^ 
vourable  to  us.    In  consequence,  we  are 
this   morning  separated  for  the  fourth 
time ;  sixteen  sail,  including  nine  or  ten 
of  the  line,  with  Bouvet  and  Grouchy, 
are  at  anchor  with  us,  and  about  twenty 
are  blown  to  sea ;    luckily  the  gale  set 
from  the  shore,  so  I  am  in  hopes  no  mis- 
chief will  ensue,    llie  wind  is  ttiU  high, 
and,  as  usual,  right  ahead ;  and  I  dread  a 
visit  from  the  English,  and  altogether  I 
am  in  great  uneasiness.     Oh  I   that  we 
were  once  ashore,  let  what  might  ensue 
after ;  I  am  sick  to  the  very  soul  of  this 
suspense.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  things 
are  managed  in  this  best  of  all  possiUo 
worlds.    Wo  are  here,  sixteen  safi,  great 
and  small,  scattered  up  and  down  in  a 
noble  bay,  and  so  dispersed  that  there  are 
not  two  together  in  any  spot,  save  one, 
and  there  they  are  now  so  close  that  if  it 
blows  to-night  as  it  did  last  night,  they 
will  inevitably  run  foul  of  eadi  other, 
unless  one  of  them  prefers  driving  on 
shore.    We  lie  in  this  disorder  exx>ecting 
a  visit  from  the   English   every  hour, 
without  taking  a  single    step   for   our 
defence,  even   to   the   common  one   of 
having  a  frigate  in  the  harbour's  mouth 
to  give  us  notice  of  their  approach ;  to 
judge  by  appearances,  we  have  less  to 
dread   hero   than   in    Brest   water,  for 
when  we  were  there,  we  had  four  cor- 
vettes stationed  off  the  goukty  besides  the 
signal  posts.    I  confess  this  degree  of  se- 
curity passes  my  comprehension.  The  day 
has  passed  without  the  appearance  of  one 
vessel,  friend  or  enemy,  the  wind  rather 
more  moderate,  but  stUl  ahead.  To-night, 
on  examining  the  returns  with  Waudr^, 
Chef  d'Etat  Major  of  the  Artillery,  I  find 
our  means  so  reduced  by  the  absence  of 
the  missing,  that  I  think  it  hardly  possible 
to  make  an  attempt  here  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success;  in  consequence,  I  took 
Cherin  into  the  Captain's  room,  and  told 
him  frankly  my  opinion  of  our  actual 
state,  and  that  I  thought  it  our  duty, 
since  we  must  look  upon  the  main  object 
as  now  unattainable,  unless  the  whole  of 
our  friends  returned  to-morrow,  and  the 
English  gave  us  our  own  time,  which  was 
hardly  to  be  expected,  to  see  what  could 
be  best  done  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  the  Republic,  with  the  force  which  re- 
mained in  our  hands,  and  I  proposed  to 
him  to  give  me  the  Legion  des  Francs,  a 
company  of  the  ArtWene  leg&e,  and  a» 
many  officers  as  desired  to  come  volun- 
teers in  the  expedition,  with  what  arms 
and  store  remained,  which  are  now  re- 
duced by  our  separatios  to   four  field 
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pieces,  20,000  flrdocks  at  most,  1000  lbs. 
of  powder,  and  8,000,000  cartridges,  and 
to  land  us  in  Sligo  Bay,  and  let  us  make 
the  best  of  our  waj ;  if  we  succeeded,  the 
Republic  would  gain  infinitely  in  reputa- 
tion and  interest,  and,  if  we  f idled,  the  loss 
would  be  trifling,  as  the  expense  was  al- 
ready incurred,  and  as  for  the  legion,  he 
luiew  what  kind  of  desperadoes  it  was 
imposed  of,  and  for  what  purpose ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  worst  event,  tiie  Repub- 
lic would  be  well  rid  i>f  them ;  finally, 
I  added,  that  though  I  asked  the  com- 
mand, it  was  on  the  supposition  that  none 
of  the  Gtenerals  would  risk  their  reputa- 
tion on  such  a  desperate  enterprise,  and 
that  if  another  was  found  I  would  be 
content  to  go  as  a  simple  volunteer.  This 
was  the  outline  of  my  proposal,  which  I 
pressed  on  him  with  such  arguments  as  oc- 
curred to  me,  concluding  by  observing  that 
is  a  foreigner  in  the  ^«nch  service,  my 
dtuation  was  a  delicate  one,  and  if  I  were 
simply  an  officer,  I  would  obej  in  silence 
the  orders  of  superiors,  but  from  my  con- 
nections in  Ireland,  having  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Directory,  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  appoint  me  to  the  rank  of 
Che/'de-Brigade^  and  of  General  Hochc, 
who  had  nominated  me  Adjutant-General, 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  both  to  France  and 
Ireland,  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  I  only  offered  my  plan  as  a  pis  aller, 
in  case  nothing  better  suggested  itself. 
Cherin  answered  that  I  did  very  right  to 
give  my  opinion,  and  that  as  he  expected 
a  council  of  war  would   be   called  to- 
morrow, he  would  bring  me  with  him, 
and  I  should  have  an  opportunity  to  press 
it.    The  discourse  rested  there,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  more,  if  we  are  not 
agreeably  surprised,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  visit  from  the  English,  which  is 
highly  probable.    I  am  now  so  near  the 
shore  that  I  can  in  a  manner  touch  the 
3ides  of  Bantry  Bay  with  my  right  and 
'eft  hand,  yet  God  knows  whether  I  shall 
ever  tread  again  on  Irish  ground.  Another 
thing,  we  are  now  three  days  in  Bantry 
Bay  ;  if  we  do  not  land  immediately,  the 
enemy  will  collect  a  superior  force,  and 
perhaps  repay  us  our  victory  of  Quiberon. 
In  an  enterprise  like  ours,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  promptitude  and  audacity 
of  our  first  movements,  and  we  are  here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  it,  most  pitifully  languid. 
It  is  mortifying,  but  that  is  too  poor  a 
word ;  I  could  tear  my  flesh  with  rage  and 
vexation,  but  that  advances  nothing,  and 
so  I  hold  my  tongue  in  general,  and  de- 
vour my  melancholy  as  I  can.    To  come 
so  near  and  then  to  fail,  if  we  are  to  fail  I 
And  every  one  aboard  seems  now  to  have 
given  up  all  hopes. 


^^Uecemltfr  24M.  —  This    morning    the 
whole  Etat  Major  has  been  miraculously 
converted,  and  it  was  agreed,  in  f  uU  coun- 
cil, that  General  Cherin,  Colonel  Waudr^, 
Chef    d'Etat   Major   of    the   Artillery, 
and  myself,  should  go  aboard  the  Immor- 
tality, and  press  General  Grouchy  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  proceed  on  the  ex- 
pedition, with  the  ruins  of  our  scattered 
army.    Accordingly,  we  made  a  signal  to 
speak  with  the  Admiral,  and  in  about 
an    hour  we  were  aboard.     I   must  do 
Grouchy  the  justice  to  say,  that  the  mo- 
ment we  gave  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
proceeding,  he  took  his  part  decidedly, 
and  Uke  a  man  of  spirit ;  he  instantly  set 
about  preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille^  and 
we  finished  it  without  delay.     We  are 
not  more  than  6,600  strong,  but  they  are 
tried  soldiers  who  have  seen  fire,  and  I 
have  the  strongest  hopes  that,  after  all, 
we  shall  bring  our  enterprise  to  a  glori- 
ous termination.    It  is  a  bold  attempt, 
and  truly  original.    All  the  time  we  were 
preparing  the  ordre  de  bataille,  we  were 
laughing  most  immoderately  at  the  po- 
verty of  our  means,  and  I  believe,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  the  merriest 
council  of  war  that  was  ever  held ;  but 
*  Des  Chevaliers  Francais  tel  est  le  caract&e,* 
Grouchy,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  never 
had  so  few  men  under  his  orders  since  he 
was  Adjutant-General,  Waudr<J,  who  is 
lieutenant-colonel,  finds  himself  now  at 
the  head  of  the  artillery,  which  is  a  furi- 
ous park,  consisting  of  one  piece  of  eight, 
one  of  four,  and  two  six  inch  howitzers ; 
when  he  was  a  captain,  he  never  com- 
manded fewer  than  ten  pieces,  but  now 
that  he  is  in  fact  General  of  the  Artillery, 
he  prefers  taking  the  field  with  four.    Ue 
is  a  gallant  fellow,  and  offered,  on  my 
proposal  last  night,  to  remain  with  me 
and  command  his  company,  in  case  Gen- 
eral Grouchy  had  agreed  to  the  proposal 
I  made  to  Cherin.    It  is  altogether  an 
enterprise  truly  unique ;  we  have  not  one 
guinea  ;  we  have  not  a  tent ;  we  have  not 
a  horse  to  draw  our  four  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;   the  General-in-Chief  marches  on 
foot ;  we  leave  all  our  baggage  behind  us ; 
we  have  nothing  but  the  arms  in  our 
hands,  the  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  a 
good  courage;  but  that  is  sufficient.  With 
all  these  original  circumstances,  such  as 
I  believe  never  were  found  united  in  an 
expedition  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we 
are  about  to  attempt,  we  are  all  as  gay  as 
larks.    I  never  saw  the  French  character 
better  exemplified  than  in  this  morning's 
business.    Well,  at  last  I  believe  we  are 
about  to  disembark ;  God  knows  how  I 
long  for  it.    But  this  infernal  easterly 
wind   continues   without    remorse,    and 
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though  wc  have  been  under  way  three  or 
four  hours,  and  made  I  believe  three  hun- 
dred tacks,  we  do  not  seem  to  mj  eyes  to 
have  gained  one  hundred  yards  in  a 
straight  line.  One  hour  and  a  half  of 
good  wind  would  carry  us  up,  and  per- 
haps we  may  be  yet  two  days.  My  enemy, 
the  wind,  seems  just  now,  at  eight  o*clock, 
to  relent  a  little,  so  we  may  reach  Bantry 
\^  to-morrow.  The  enemy  has  now 
had  four  days  to  recover  from  his  panic, 
and  prepare  to  receive  us ;  so  much  the 
worse,  but  I  do  not  mind  it.  We  purpose 
to  make  a  race  for  Cork,  as  if  the  devil 
were  in  our  bodies,  and  when  we  are 
fairly  there,  we  will  stop  for  a  day  or  two 
to  tflike  breath,  and  look  about  us.  From 
Bantry  to  Cork  is  about  forty-five  miles, 
which,  with  all  our  efforts,  will  take  us 
three  days,  and  I  supyrase  we  may  have  a 
brush  by  the  way,  but  I  think  we  are  able 
to  deal  with  any  force  that  can,  at  a  week's 
notice,  be  brought  against  us. 

**  December  25th. — These  memorandums 
are  a  strange  mixture.  Sometimes  I  am 
in  preposterously  high  spirits,  and  at  other 
times  I  am  as  dejected,  according  to  the 
posture  of  our  affairs.  Last  night  I  had 
the  strongest  expectations  that  to-day  we 
should  debark,  but  at  two  this  morning  I 
was  awakened  by  the  wind.  I  rose  im- 
mediately,  and,  irrapping  myself  in  my 
great  coat,  widked  for  an  hour  in  the 
gallery,  devoured  by  the  most  gloomy 
reflections.  The  wind  continues  right 
ahead,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  work  up  to  the  landing  place,  and  God 
knows  when  it  will  change.  The  same 
wind  is  exactly  favourable  to  bring  the 
English  upon  us,  and  these  cruel  delays 
give  the  enemy  time  to  assemble  his  entire 
force  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 
(it  is,  unfortunately,  more  than  perhaps), 
by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  in  cavalry, 
in  artillery,  in  money,  in  provisions,  in 
short  in  everything  we  want,  to  crush  us, 
supix)sing  we  are  even  able  to  effectuate 
a  landing  at  last,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fleet  will  be  caught  as  in  a  trap.  Had 
we  been  able  to  land  the  first  day  and 
inarch  directly  to  Cork,  we  should  have 
infallibly  carried  it  by  a  coup  de  main! 
and  then  we  should  have  a  footing  in  the 
country,  but  as  it  is — if  we  are  taken,  my 
fate  will  not  be  a  mild  one;  the  best  I 
can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an  emffr€rentr€^ 
imless  I  have  the  g^ood  fortune  to  be  killed 
in  the  action  ;  for  most  assuredly  if  the 
enemy  will  have  us,  he  must  fight  for  us. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  reserved  for  a  trial,  for 
the  sake  of  striking  terror  into  others,  in 
which  case  I  shall  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  emboweled,  &c.  As  to  the  emboweling, 
'jt  vCenJiM  if  ever  they  hang  me^  they 


are  welcome  to  embowel  me  if  they  please. 
These  are  pleasant  prospects  I  Nothing 
on  earth  could  sustain  me  now,  but  the 
consciousness  lliat  I  am  engaged  in  a  just 
and  righteous  cause.  For  my  family,  I 
have,  by  a  desperate  effort,  surmounted 
my  natural  feelings  so  far,  that  I  do  not 
think  of  them  at  this  moment.  This  day, 
at  twelve,  the  wind  blows  a  gale,  still  from 
the  east,  and  our  situation  is  now  as  cri- 
tical as  possible,  for  it  is  morally  certain 
that  this  day  or  to-morrow  on  the  morn- 
ing, the  English  fleet  will  be  in  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  then  adieu  to  every- 
thing. In  this  desperate  state  of  affairs, 
I  proposed  to  Cherin  to  sally  out  with  all 
our  forces,  to  mount  to  the  {Shannon,  and, 
disembarking  the  troops,  make  a  forced 
march  to  Limerick,  which  is  probably 
unguarded,  the  garrison  being,  I  am  pretty 
certain,  on  its  march  to  oppose  us  here ; 
to  pass  the  river  at  Limerick,  and,  by 
forced  marches  push  to  the  North.  I 
detailed  all  this  on  a  paper  which  I  will 
keep,  and  showed  it  to  Captain  Bedout, 
and  aU  the  Generals  on  board,  Cherin, 
Simon,  and  Chasseloup.  Hiey  all  agreed 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  but  after 
settling  it,  we  flnd  it  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  the  Gieneral  and  Admiral, 
who  are  in  the  Immortality,  nearly  two 
leagues  ahead,  and  the  wind  is  now  so 
high  and  foul,  and  the  sea  so  rough,  that 
no  boat  can  live,  so  aU  communication  is 
impracticable,  and  to-morrow  morning  it 
will,  most  probably,  be  too  late ;  and  on 
this  circumstance,  perhaps,  the  fate  of 
the  expedition  and  Uie  liberty  of  Ireland 
depends.  I  cannot  conceive  for  what 
reason  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  are 
shut  up  together  in  a  frigate.  Surely 
they  should  be  on  board  Sie  flag-sbip. 
But  that  is  not  the  first  misfortune  re- 
sulting from  this  arrangement.  Had 
Greneral  Hoche  remained,  as  he  ought,  on 
board  the  Indomptable,  with  his  Etat 
Major,  he  would  not  have  been  separated 
and  taken  by  the  English,  as  he  most 
probably  is;  nor  should  we  be  in  the 
difiiculties  we  now  find  ourselves  in, 
and  which  most  probably  to-morrow 
will  render  insurmountable.  Well,  it 
does  not  signify  complaining.  Our  first 
capital  error  was  in  setting  sail  too 
late  from  the  Bay  of  Camarct,  by 
which  means  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  liaz  in  the  night,  which  caused  the 
loss  of  the  Seduisant,  the  separation  of 
the  fleet,  the  capture  of  the  General,  and 
above  all,  the  loss  of  time  resulting  from 
all  this,  and  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
covered. Our  second  error  was  in  losing 
an  entire  day  in  cruising  off  the  Bay,  when 
we  might  have  entered  and  effected  a 
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landing  with  thirty-fiTe  sail,  which  would 
have  Becnred  eyeiything,  and  now  our 
third  error  is  haying  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  separated  from  the  Etat  Major, 
wUch  renders  all  conununlcation  utterly 
impossible.  My  prospects  at  this  hour 
are  as  gloomy  as  possible.  I  see  nothing 
before  me,  unless  a  miracle  be  wrought  in 
our  favour,  but  the  ruin  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  slavery  of  my  country,  and  my 
own  destruction.  Well,  if  I  am  to  fall,  at 
least  I  will  sdl  my  life  as  dear  as  indi- 
vidnal  resistance  can  make  it.  So  now  I 
have  made  up  my  mind.  I  hare  a  merry 
Christmas  of  it  to-day. 

December  26M.~Last   night,    at   half 
after  six  o'clock,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
still  from  the  east,  wo  were  surprised  by 
the  Admiral's  frigate  running  under  our 
quarter,    and   hailing    the  Indomptable, 
with  orders  to  cut  our  cable  and  put  to 
sea  instantly;  the  frigate  then  pursued 
her  course,  leaving  us  all  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.    Our  first  idea  was  that  it 
might  be  an  English  frigate,  lurking  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  which  took  advan- 
tage of  the  storm  and  darkness  of  the 
night  to  make  her  escape,  and  wished  to 
separate  our  squadron  by  this  stratagem ; 
for  it   seems  utterly  incredible  that  an 
Admiral  should  cut  and  run  in  this  man- 
ner, without  any  previous  signal  of  any 
kind  to  warn  the  tleet,  and  that  the  first 
notice  we  should  have  of  his  intention, 
shoidd  be  his  hailing  us  in  this  extra- 
ordinary manner,  wi^  such  unexpected 
and  x>€remptory  orders.     After  a  short 
consultation  with  his  officers,  (considering 
the  storm,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that 
we  have  two  anchors  out,  and  only  one 
spare  one  in  the  hold).  Captain  Bedout  re- 
solved to  wait,  at  all  events,  till  to-morrow 
morning,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  really  the  Admiral  who  hailed  us. 
The  morning  is  now  come,  the  gale  con- 
tinues, and  the  fog  is  so  thick  that  we  can- 
not sec  u  ship's  length  ahead ;  so  here  we  lie 
in  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  In 
all  probability  we  are  now  left  without 
Admiral  or  General ;  if  so,  Cherin  will  com- 
mand the  troops,  and  Bedout  the  fleet, 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
exi)edition.     Certainly  we  have  been  per- 
Fccuted  by  a  strange  fatality,  from  the 
very  night  of  olir  departure  to  this  hour. 
We  have  lost  two  Commanders-in-Chief ; 
of  four  Admirals  not  one  remains ;  we 
have  lost  one  ship  of  the  line,  that  we  know 
of,  and  probably  many  others  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  we  have  been  now  six 
days  in  Bantry  Bay,  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore,  without  being  able  to 
effectuate  a  landing ;  we  have  been  dis- 
persed four  times  in  four  days,  and,  at 


this  moment,  of  forty-three  sail,  of  which 
the  expedition  consisted,  we  can  muster 
of  all  sizes  but  fourteen.  There  only 
wants  our  falling  in  with  the  English  to 
complete  our  destruction ;  and,  to  judge 
of  the  future  by  the  past,  there  is  every 
probability  that  that  will  not  be  wanting. 
All  our  hopes  are  now  reduced  to  get 
back  in  safety  to  Brest,  and  I  believe  we 
will  set  sail  for  that  port  the  instant  the 
weather  will  permit.  I  confess,  myself,  I 
now  look  on  the  expedition  as  impracti- 
cable. The  enemy  has  had  seven  days  to 
prepare  for  us,  and  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
days  more  before  we  could  arrive  at  Cork ; 
and  we  are  now  too  much  reduced,  in  all 
respects,  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
prospect  of  success — so  all  is  over!  It 
is  hard,  after  having  forced  my  way  thus 
far,  to  be  obliged  to  turn  back  ;  but  it  is 
my  fate,  and  I  must  submit.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  blunders,  it  is  the  dreadful 
stormy  weather  and  easterly  winds,  whidh 
have  been  blowing  furiously  and  without 
intermission,  since  we  made  Bantry  Bay, 
that  have  ruined  us.  Well,  England  has  not 
had  sudi  an  escape  since  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, and  that  expedition,  like  ours,  was 
defeated  by  the  weather;  the  elements 
fight  against  us,  and  courage  is  here  of 
no  avaU.  Well,  let  mo  think  no  more 
about  it ;  it  is  lost,  and  let  it  go  I 

*'  />ecem6er27M.— Yesterday  several  ves- 
sels, including  the  Indomptable,  dragged 
their  anchors  several  times,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  they  rode  out  the  gale. 
At  two  o'clock,  the  Involution,  a  74,  made 
signal  that  she  could  hold  no  longer, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  Commodore's 
permission,  who  now  commands  our  little 
squadron,  cut  her  only  cable  and  put  to 
sea.  In  the  night,  the  Patrlote  and 
riuton,  of  7-1  each,  were  forced  to  go  to 
sea,  with  the  Nicomede  flute,  so  that  this 
morning  we  are  reduced  to  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate.  Any  attempt 
here  is  now  desperate,  but  I  stUl  think  if 
we  were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon  we  might  yet  recover  all.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  Commodore  made  signal 
to  get  under  way,  which  was  delayed  by 
one  of  the  ships,  which  required  an  hour 
to  get  ready.  This  hour  we  availed  our- 
selves of  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  at 
which  were  present  Generals  Cherin, 
Uarty,  and  Humbert,  who  came  from 
their  ships  for  that  purpose;  Adjutant- 
Generals  Simon,  Chasseloup,  and  myself; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Waudre,  commanding 
the  artillery,  and  Eavory,  Captain  of  En- 
gineers, together  with  Commodore  Be- 
dout, who  was  invited  to  assist ;  General 
Uarty,  as  senior  officer,  being  President. 
It  was  agreed  that,  our  force  being  now 
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reduced  to  41C8  men,  our  artillery  to 
two  four-pounders,  our  ammunition  to 
1,500,000  cartridges  and  500  rounds  for 
the  artillery,  with  oOO  pounds  of  powder 
— this  part  of  the  country  being  utterly 
wild  and  savage,  furnishing  neither  pro- 
Tisions  nor  horses,  and  especially  as  the 
enemy,  having  seven  days'  notice,  toge- 
ther with  three  more  which    it   would 
require  to  reach  Cork,  supposing  we  even 
met  with  no  obstacle,  had  time  more  than 
sufficient  to  assemble  his  forces  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  crush  our  little  army ; 
considering,  moreover,  that  this  province 
is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  has  tes- 
tified no  disposition  to  revolt ;  that  it  is 
the  most  remote  from  the  party  which  is 
ready  for  insurrection  ;  and,  finally,  Cap- 
tain Bedout  having   communicated    his 
instructions,  which  arc  to  mount  as  high 
as  the  Shannon,  and  cruise  there   five 
days ;  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  quit 
Bantry  Bay  directly,  and  proceed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  in  hopes  to  rejoin 
some  of  our  scattered  companions ;  and 
when  we  are  there  we  will  determine,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  in  our  hands,  what 
part  we  shall  take.    I  am  the  more  con- 
tent with  this  determination  as  it  is  sub- 
■tantifdly  the  same  with  the  paper  which 
I  read  to  General  Cherin  and  the  rest 
the  day  before  yesterday.      The  wind, 
at  last,  has  come  round  to  the  southward, 
ftnd  the  signal  is  now  fiying  to  get  under 
way.    At  half  after  four,    there   being 
eyery  appearance  of  a  stormy  night,  three 
vessels  cut  their  cables  and  put  to  sea. 
The  Indomptable,  having  with  great  diffi- 
culty weighed  one  anchor,  we  were  forced 
at  length  to  cut  the  cable  of  the  other, 
and  make  the  best  of  our  way  out  of  the 
Bay,  being  followed  by  the  whole  of  our 
little  squadron,  now  reduced  to  ten  sail, 
of  which  seven  are  of  the  line,  one  frigate, 
and  two  corvettes  or  luggers. 

*' December  2Sth, — Last  night  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  At  one  this  morning, 
a  dreadful  sea  took  the  ship  in  the 
quarter*  stove  in  the  quarter  g^lery,  and 
(me  of  the  dead-lights  in  the  great  cabin, 
wliich  was  instantly  filled  with  water  to 
tlic  depth  of  three  feet.  Immediately 
after  this  blow,  the  wind  abated,  and  at 
daylight,  having  run  nine  knots  an  hour, 
under  one  jib  only,  during  the  hurricane, 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  rendezvous, 
having  parted  company  with  three  ships 
of  the  line  and  the  frigate,  which  makes 
our  nixth  separation.  The  frigate  Coquille 
joined  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  which 
we  spent  standing  off  and  on  the  shore, 
without  being  joined  by  any  of  our  miss- 
iDg  companions. 

"  December  29tA.— At  four  this  morning 


the  Commodore  made  the  signal  to  steer 
for  France  ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  our 
expedition  for  the  present,  perhaps  for 
ever.  I  spent  all  yesterday  in  my  ham- 
mock, partly  through  sea-sickness,  and 
much  more  through  rexation.  At  ten, 
we  made  prize  of  an  unfortunate  brig, 
bound  from  Lisbon  to  Cork,  laden  with 
salt,  which  we  sunk. 

**  December  80th  and  SlsL — On  our  way 
to  Brest.  It  will  be  well  supposed  I  ani 
in  no  great  humour  to  make  memoran- 
dums. This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1796,  which  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
one  in  my  history. 

''January  Ut,  1797.— At  eight  this 
morning  niade  the  Island  of  Ushant,  and 
at  twelve  opened  the  Goulet.  We  arrive 
seven  sail :  the  Indomptable  of  80 ;  the 
Watigny,  Cassard,  and  Eole,  74;  the 
Coquille,  36;  the  Atalante,  20,  and  the 
Vautour  lugger,  of  14.  We  left  Brest 
forty-three  sail,  of  which  seventeen  were 
of  the  line.  I  am  utterly  astonished  that 
we  did  not  see  a  single  English  ship-of- 
war,  going  nor  coming  back.  They  must 
hare  taken  their  measures  very  ill,  not  to 
intercept  us,  but  i)erhaps  they  have 
picked  up  some  of  our  missing  ships. 
Well,  this  evening  will  explain  all,  and 
we  shall  see  now  what  is  become  of  our 
four  Admirals,  and  of  our  two  Generals- 
in-Chief." 

So  ended  the  great  **  Bantry  Bay  Ex 
pedition."  Fifteen  days  after  the  arrival 
of  Tone  at  Brest,  the  missing  frigate 
La  Fraternity,  with  General  Hoche  and 
the  Admiral  on  board,  made  her  way, 
after  many  dangers,  into  the  port  of  La 
Kochclle. 

In  addition  to  the  hostility  of  the  ele- 
ments, this  attempt  at  an  invasion  of 
Ireland  had  certain  other  disadvantages 
to  contend  with :  it  was  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  island  which  was  the  least 
ripe  for  insurrection,  and  in  which  the 
United  Irish  Society  was  least  extended 
and  organized.  It  arrived  at  a  part  of  the 
coast  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains, 
where  there  were  but  small  resources  for 
a  commissariat,  where  no  good  horses 
could  be  found  for  the  artillery  and  wag- 
gons, and  where  the  wretched  population 
had  scarcely  ever  heard  either  of  a  French 
Republic,  or  of  an  United  Irish  Society, 
or  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity. 
This  was  against  the  wishes  and  counsels 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
landing  somewhere  near  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast. So  ignorant  and  so  ill-prepared 
were  the  natives  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  that 
they  regarded  the  liberating  force  as  a 
hostile  invaaion;  and  Plowden  informs 
us  that  when  a  boat  was  sent  ashore  front 
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the  squadron  to  reconuoitro  the  country^ 
*'  it  was  immediately  captured,  and  mul- 
titudes appeared  on  the  beach  in  readiness 
10  oppose  a  landing."  In  addition  to  this, 
the  English  GrOYemment  had  always  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  whole 
2)lan  of  invasion,  and  had  thus  been  en- 
abled to  deceive  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen  by  false  information.  The  whole 
affair  is  thus  accurately  explained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Conmiittee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1798  (Lords'  Journal, 
viii.,  p.  142)  :— 

**It  appears  by  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  this  House,  made  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  a  messenger  had 
been  dispatched  by  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  to  the  Executive  Directory  of 
the  French  Republic,  upon  a  treasonable 
mission,  between  the  month  of  June,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
and  the  month  of  January,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  at  which 
time  the  messenger  so  sent  had  returned 
to  Ireland;  and  your  committee  have 
strung  reason  to  believe  that  Edward 
John  Lcwins,  who  now  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  accredited 
resident  ambassador  of  the  Irish  Rebel- 
lious Union  to  the  French  Republic,  was 
the  person  thus  despatched  in  the  summer 
jf  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  It  appears  to  your  committee  that 
the  proposition  so  made  by  the  French 
Directory,  of  assistance  to  the  rebels  of 
this  kingdom,  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  Executive  Directory  of  the 
Irish  Union  immediately  after  it  was 
communicated  to  them,  that  they  did 
agree  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance, 
and  that  their  determination  was  made 
known  to  the  Directory  of  the  French 
Hepublio  by  a  special  messenger;  and 
your  committee  have  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  invasion  of  this  kingdom 
wljich  was  afterwards  attempted,  was 
fully  arranged  at  an  interview  which  took 
place  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
six,  near  the  French  frontier,  between 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  General 
lloche.  It  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  in  the  month  of  October  or  Novem- 
ber, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  the  hostile  armament  which 
soon  after  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay  was 
announced  to  the  Irish  Directory  by  a 
special  messenger  dispatched  from  France, 
who  was  also  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  preparation  in  which  this 
country  stood,  wldch  armament  was  then 
stated  to  the  Irish  Directory  to  consist  of 
fifteen  thousand  troops,  together  with  a 


considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, intended  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Union.  In  a  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  messenger  who  had 
been  thus  sent  to  announce  the  speedy 
arrival  of  this  armament  on  the  coasts 
of  tliis  kingdom,  it  appears  to  your 
committee  that  a  letter  from  France 
was  received  by  the  Irish  Directory,  which 
was  considered  by  them  as  authentiCf 
stating  that  the  projected  descent  was 
postponed  for  some  months,  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  fairly  acknow- 
ledged to  your  committee,  by  one  of  the 
Irish  Directory,  that  this  country  was 
indebted  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  when 
the  enemy  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  He 
has  confessed,  that  these  contradictory  com- 
munications threw  the  Irish  Directory  off 
their  guard,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
omitted  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
reception   of  the  enemy.     He  has  con- 

I  fcssed  that  the  people  were  loyal  because 

!  they  were  left  to  themselves." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1797. 

ReiRn  of  Terror  in  Armagh  County.— No  Orangre- 
men  ever  Punished. — ••  Defenders"  called  Ban- 
ditti.—" Faulkner's  Journal "  Organ  of  the  Castle. 
— Cheers  on  tlie  Orangemen, — Mr.  Curran's  State- 
ment of  the  Havoc  In  Armagh. — Increased  Rancour 
agahi.Ht  Cotholica  and  U.  1.  after  the  Bantry  Hay 
Affair. — Efforts  of  Patriots  to  Establish  a  Per- 
manent Armed  Force.— OppoMd  by  Government. 
— And  Why.— Proclamatiiin  of  Counties. — Bank 
Ordered  to  Suspend  Specie  Payments. — Alarm.— 
Dr.  Dulgenat). — Secession  from  Parliament  of 
Ornttan,  Currnn.  etc.  —  General  Lake  in  the 
Korih.— "Northern  Star"  Othce  Wrecked  by 
Troops. — Proclamation. — Outrnges  in  the  Year 
1707.— .'^alutarv'  Effect  of  the  United  Irish  System 
on  the  Peace  of  the  Country.- Arniagh  Assizes. 
— Slanderous  Beport  of  n  Secret  Committee. — 
Good  Effects  of  United  Irishism  in  the  South. — 
Mdes  Byrne. — Wexford  County. 

DfRiNo  the  whole  of  the  year  that  saw 
Tone  nejijotiating  in  France  for  the  great 
Bantry  Bay  expedition,  the  Government 
in  Ireland,  well  seconded  by  magistrates, 
sheriffs,  military  officers  and  Orangemen 
was  steadily  proceeding,  with  a  ferocious 
deliberation,  in  driving  the  people  to 
utter  despair.  Many  districts  of  Armagh 
County  were  already  covered  with  the 
blackened  ruins  of  poor  cabins,  lately  the 
homes  of  innocent  people,  thousands  of 
whom,  with  their  old  people,  their  women 
and  little  children,  were  wandering  home- 
less and  starving,  or  were  already  dead  of 
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hiiap^cr  and  cold,  when  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Armagh,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  be- 
thinking them  that  it  would  bo  well  to 
toftcn  or  do  away  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  these  horrible  events,  and 
the  comments  of  which  they  were  the 
subject,  agreed  to  an  address  and  resolu* 
lion  expressive  of  their  full  determina- 
tion to  put  the  coercion  laws  in  f  orcc,and  to 
enforce  strict  justice.  Mr.  Plowden  says, 
artlessly :  "  Their  annunciation  of  im- 
partial justice,  and  a  resolution  to  punish 
offenders  of  every  denomination,  was  ra- 
ther unseasonable,  when  there  remained 
no  longer  any  of  one  denomination  to 
commit  outrages  upon,  or  to  retaliate 
injuries."  He  might  have  added  that 
many  of  the  gentlemen  composing  that 
Grand  Jury  had  themselves  encouraged 
and  participated  in  the  extermination  of 
the  Catholics.  But  they  knew  very  well 
that  no  coercion  law  of  that  Parliament 
was  at  all  intended  to  be  enforced  against 
Orangemen;  that  the  ** unlawful  oaths 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death,'*  did  not 
mean  to  include  the  purple  oath  of  Orange- 
men to  extiri)ate  Catholics,  but  only  the 
United  Irish  oath,  to  encourage  brotherly 
union,  and  seek  "  an  impartial  represen- 
tation for  all  the  people  of  Ireland.'*  In 
fact,  no  Orangeman  was  ever  prosecuted ; 
nor  was  any  punishment  ever  inflicted  on 
the  exterminators  of  Armagh  Catholics. 

This  statement  might  seem  almost 
incredible  in  any  civilized  nation ;  but  the 
proofs  of  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  Government,  or  rather  of  their 
strict  alliance  with  the  Orange  faction, 
are  too  numerous  and  clear  to  be  doubted. 
For  example,  a  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Commons,  shortly  after  this 
time,  informs  us,  **  that  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  the  outrages  committed  by  a  ban- 
ditti, calling  themselves  Defenders,  in  the 
Counties  of  Itoscommon,  Lcitrim,  Long- 
ford, Mcath,  Westmeath,  and  Kildaro, 
together  with  a  rciiffious  feud  prevailing 
in  the  County  of  Armagh,  induced  the 
J^egislaturc  to  pass  a  temporary  act  of 
Parliament,  generally  called  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  by  which  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ant and  Council  were  enabled,  upon  the 
requisition  of  seven  magistrates  of  any 
county,  assembled  at  a  sessions  of  the 
peace  to  proclaim  the  whole,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance ; 
within  which  limits  this  law,  giving  in- 
creased power  to  the  magistracy,  was  to 
have  operation."  What  is  here  mildly 
called  a  "  religious  feud  "  was  the  extir- 
pation of  one  sect  of  people  by  another, 

X  account  of  their  religion  alone. 

rhe  British  Government  in  Ireland  has 
w  been  able  to  dispense  with  an  organ 


at  the  Press,  in  the  pay  of  the  Castle. 
The  chief  Grovemment  paper  of  that  day 
was  Ftntlkner's  Journal,  which  was  then 
savage  in  its  denunciations  of  Catholics, 
Defenders,  and  United  Irishmen,  but  had 
only  praise  for  tlie  Armagh  Orangemen. 

The  Duhiin  Evening  Post  of  the  24th  of 
September,  1796,  contained  the  following 
observations:  *'The  most  severe  stroke 
made  against  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Viceroy,  as  a  moral  man  and  first 
magistrate  of  a  free  people,  who  *  ought 
not  to  hold  the  sword  in  vain,*  nor  to  exer- 
cise it  partial^,  has  been  in  Faulkna's 
Journal  of  this  day.  That  hireling  print 
is  undeniably  in  the  pay  of  his  lordship's 
administration ;  and  what  administration 
penpits,  it  is  supposed  to  prompt  or 
patronize.  In  that  print,  the  blind  fury 
of  the  banditti  which  usurps  and  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Orange  in  the  North,  is 
applauded,  and  all  their  bloody  excesses 
justified.  Murder  in  all  its  horrid  forms, 
assassinations  in  cold  blood,  the  mutila- 
tion of  members  without  respect  to  age  or 
sex,  the  firing  of  whole  hamlets,  so  that 
when  the  inhabitants  have  been  looked 
after  nothing  but  their  ashes  were  to  be 
found;  the  atrocious  excursions  of  furi- 
ous hordes,  armed  with  sword,  fire,  and 
faggot,  to  exterminate  a  people  for  pre- 
suming to  obey  the  divine  command, 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself, 
'  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,*  and 
walking  in  the  religion  which  seemed 
good  in  their  eyes.  These  are  the  flagi- 
tious enormities  which  attract  the  mer- 
cenary applause  of  Fauikner^s  Journal,  the 
literary  prop  of  the  Camden  administra- 
tion." 

And  in  this  very  same  month  of  Septem- 
ber, while  Faulkner's  Journal  was  doing 
this  kind  of  service  for  Castle  pay,  the 
Northern  Star  of  Belfast,  an  able  and 
moderate  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
had  its  office  attacked  and  ransacked  by 
soldiers ;  Samuel  Ncilson,  its  editor,  and 
several  others  were  arrested,  carried  to 
Dublin,  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there 
for  more  than  a  year  without  having  been 
brought  to  any  trial. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1796,  Pariia- 
ment  met.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
His  Excellency  now  for  the  first  time  took 
tender  and  oblique  notice  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Armagh.  **  I  have,  however,  to 
lament  that  in  one  part  of  the  country 
good  order  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
restored ;  and  that  in  other  districts  a 
treasonable  system  of  secret  confeder- 
ation, by  the  administering  of  illegal 
oaths,  still  contin\ies,  although  no  means 
within  the  reach  of  GoYomment  have 
been  left  untried  to  counteract  it." 
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Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  debate  upon  the 
address,  objected  to  this  speech,  as  be- 
traying gross  partiality,  and  moved  the 
following  amendment  :^ 

'^  To  represent  to  His  Majesty,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  for  strengthening 
the  country  and  promoting  unanimity, 
was  to  take  such  measures,  and  to  en- 
act such  laws,  as  to  ensure  to  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects  the  blessings  and 
priyilcges  of  the  constitution,  without 
any  distinction  of  religion.**  The  amend- 
ment was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Pon- 
sonby. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  extreme  heat 
and  virulence.  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment 
was  opposed,  as  unseasonable  and  violent^ 
by  several  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  voting  with  him  on  all  occasions  ; 
insomuch  that  the  minority  on  the  division 
consisted  only  of  12  against  149.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate  Lord  Castlereagh 
replied  with  g^reat  warmth  to  Mr.  Grattan ; 
and  Mr.  Felham  spoke  more  at  length 
than  he  usually  did.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  two  topics  which  had 
formed  the  principal  ground  of  the  de- 
bate; namely,  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  disturbances  of 
Armagh.  "As  to  the  first,  he  thought 
it  very  improperly  brought  forward  at 
that  juncture.  It  was  then  no  time  to 
make  distinctions  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants ;  no  auek  distinction  was  made 
by  Government** 

As  for  the  disturbances  in  Armagh,  of 
course  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  defended 
the  Government  and  the  magistrates ; 
and  said  if  the  Insurrection  Act  had 
not  been  applied  there,  as  in  some  other 
counties,  it  was  bt;c<ause  the  magistrates 
had  not  thought  the  nature  of  the  troubles 
*•  would  justify  the  application  of  that 
very  severe  law." 

It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  This  suspen- 
sion together  with  tlic  Insurrection  and 
Indemnity  Acts,  completed  the  arrange- 
ments for  putting  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law  about  nine-tenths  of  the  population. 

When  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham  moved, 
on  the  26th  of  ()ctol)cr,  1790,  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  for  about  a  fort- 
night, Mr.  Curran  strongly  opposed  it ; 
particularly  upon  the  grounds  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  putting  an  immediate  check 
upon  the  still  continuing  outrageous  dis- 
turbances of  Armagh,  which  surpassed  in 
horror  everything  he  had  ever  heard  or 
read.  He  had  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  stated  the  number  oi  families  that 
had  become  the  victims  of  that  infernal 
barbarity  at  700 ;  it  was  with  great  pain 


he  mentioned,  that  upon  more  minute  in- 
quiry, he  found  as  many  more  must  be 
added  to  the  miserable  catalogue ;  he  was 
in  possession  of  evidence,  ready  to  be 
examined  at  their  bar,  and  whom  he  hoped 
they  would  hear,  that  would  satisfy  them 
upon  oath,  that  not  less  than  1 ,400  families 
had  been  thus  barbarously  expelled  from 
their  houses,  and  then  were  wandering 
about  the  neighbouring  counties,  save 
such  of  them  as  might  have  been  mur- 
dered, or  burned  in  their  cottages,  or 
perished  in  the  fields  or  highways  by 
fatigue  and  famine,  and  despair;  and 
that  horrid  scene  had  been  transacted, 
and  was  still  continuing  in  the  open  day, 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  without  any 
effectual  interference  whatsoever. 

The  public  testimony  of  Mr  Curran, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  give  in 
open  Parliament  if  it  could  have  been 
contradicted,  may  finish  the  picture  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  this  year.  There 
were  now  several  successive  adjournments 
until  the  6th  of  January,  1797.  In  the 
meantime,  the  French  fieet  had  appeared 
in  Bantry  Bay,  and  disappeared  again, 
giving  rise  to  numberless  rumours  through- 
out the  island,  and  rousing  sentiments  of 
rage  and  horror  in  one  party,  of  hope  and 
joy  in  another,  but  on  the  whole,  inten- 
sifying the  bitterness  and  vindictive 
passion  of  the  "Ascendency"  against 
Catholics  and  United  Irishmen,  who  had 
so  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  them 
such  terrible  visitors.  On  the  re-as- 
sembling of  Parliament,  many  members 
brought  forward  resolutions  of  inquiry  or 
complaint  as  to  the  remiss  conduct  of  the 
Government  on  occasion  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  of  which  it  was  well  known  Go- 
vernment had  possessed  timely  intelli- 
gence. The  reformers  and  emancipators 
of  the  House  showed  what  the  Castle 
thought  a  very  suspicious  .anxiety  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  when  they  pro- 
posed very  large  additions  to  the  armed 
yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  forget  that  in  1782  it  had 
been  this  same  allej^ed  lack  of  sufficient 
defence  against  foreign  enemies  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  volun leering,  and 
that  when  the  Volunteers  were  enrolled 
and  armed,  they  very  naturally  acted  as 
if  they  considered  Engl  ind  the  only  fo- 
reign enemy  they  had.  The  Government, 
therefore,  would  not  suffer  any  measure 
of  general  armament  to  pass,  but  assented 
to  a  proposal  of  Sir  John  Blaquiere,  for 
raising  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men ; 
this,  however,  to  be  in  the  nature  of  mi- 
litia, officered  by  Government,  and  the 
Government  was  to  have  entire  control  of 
its  organization  and  its  personnel 
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Oq  a  subsequent  night.  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  made  anotlier  attempt,  by  a  reso- 
lution, that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  force  for  protection   of    the 
country.    The  motion  was  opposed  with 
bitter  violence  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham. 
Mr.  Grattan  followed ;  and  the  real  nature 
of  the  question  at  issue  will  be  manifest 
in  this  extract  from  his  speech : — '*  The 
Secretary  asked,  who  could  bo  more  in- 
terested for  the  safety  of  Ireland  than  the 
British  Minister?      He    would   answer, 
Ireland  herself.    To  refer  to  the  British 
Minister  the  safety  of  that  country  was 
the  most  sottish  foUy ;  it  was  false  and 
unparliamentary  to  say  that  the  House 
had  no  right  to  recommend  a  measure 
such  as  the  honourable  baronet  proposed. 
Had  it  been  a  proposition  to  increase  the 
regular  standing  army,  it  might  perhaps 
haye  been  a  little  irregular ;  but  when  an 
increase  of  10,000  to  the  standing  army 
was    proposed    by  a    right   honourable 
baronet  the  other  night,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered  as   an   a£front.      Now   another 
honourable   baronet   comes   forward    to 
l^iye  an  army  five  fold  as  many,  and  five 
fold  as  cheap,  and    administration   are 
i^ronted.     Why?     Because  that  army 
was  of  the  people.     If  the  doctrine  the 
right  honourable  member  advanced  were 
true,  and  that  the  duty  of  Parliament 
now  were   become   nothing   more  than 
merely  to  vote  taxes,   and   echo    three 
millions,  when  the  Minister  said  three 
millions  are  wanted,  then,  indeed,  actum 
tit  de  parliamtnto ;  a  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation was  become  then  more  than  ever 
necessary." 

It  was  easy  for  the  Ministers  to  perceive 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Grattan  and 
his  friends :  to  have  another  popular  army 
strong  enough  at  once  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  and  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country;  and  Ministers 
were  fully  resolved  that  neither  of  these 
things  should  be  done :  the  public  peace 
was  to  be  destroyed  by  insurrection,  in 
order  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
destroyed  by  legislative  '*  union."  On 
this  motion  of  bir  Lawrence  Parsons 
there  was  a  dvision  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning— 25  voted  for  it,  125  against  it. 

In  December,  January,  and  February, 
of  this  winter,  many  districts  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ulster  were  **  proclaimed "  under 
the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  more  than  the 
horrors  of  martial  law  were  now  raging 
Uiere.  The  anxiety  and  excitement  of 
the  country  had  re-acted  disastrously 
upon  trade  and  general  business  interests ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  came  a  sudden 
order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 
Qovemor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 


Ireland  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
manifest  object  of  this  measure  was  still 
further  to  aggravate  that  **  alarm  of  the 
better  classes,"  which  is  a  needful  and 
unfailing  agency  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland;   and  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
But  it  also  excited  some  attention  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  English 
Commons,  and  Lord  Moira,  in  the  Lords, 
made  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  an 
inquinr  into  the  conduct  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  Ireland.    It  is  needless  to  say, 
these  attempts  were  vehemently  resisted 
by  the  administration,  and  were  defeated 
by  vast  majorities.      British    Ministers 
wanted  no  inquiry;   theu  already  knew 
all ;  and  all  was  proceedfing  precisely  as 
they  bad  ordered  and  intend^.  A  singular 
feature  of  this  incident  is,  that  the  debates 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  English 
Parliament  roused  the  patriotic  indigna- 
tion of  the  notorious  Doctor  Duigenan, 
then  A  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  Armagh,  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law  and 
a  renegade  Papist,  therefore  more  de- 
sperately vindicative  against  Papists,  and 
more  abusive  of  their  tenets  than  any 
Orangeman  in  the   land.     The  Doctor 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  Irish 
patriotism ;  and  gave  notice  in  the  House, 
on  the  80th  of  Murch,  that  after  the  recess 
he  would  move  a  resolution  condematory 
of   such  unconstitutional    interferences, 
and  refuting  the  false  statements  made 
in  the  other  Parliament  respecting  Ire- 
land by  Lord  Moira,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 
Mr.  Fox.     Mr.  Grattan  desired  him  to 
give  due  notice  of  that  motion  ;  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  demonstrate  that  the  state- 
ments were  both  true,  and  tdso  constitu- 
tional.    But  Mr.   Grattan  had  now,  at 
length,  come  to  perceive  that  labours  in 
that    Parliament   were    utterly    thrown 
away.     Accordingly,  he  determined  to 
secede  from  the  body.    In  a  speech  of 
his  upon  the  state  of  the  North,  where 
General  Lake  was  now  dragooning  the 
people  with  unexampled  ferocity,  he  pro- 
tested solemnly,  but  most  hopelessly,  that 
the  true  remedy  for  all  the  troubles  lay 
in  a  just    Government  and    reform    of 
Parliament ;  and  speaking  of  the  United 
Irish    Society:    "Kot withstanding   your 
Gunpowder  Act,  it  has  armed  and  in- 
creased   its  military  stores  under    that 
Act ;  notwithstanding  your  Insurrection 
Act,  another  bill  to  disarm,  it  has  greatly 
added  to  its  magazines ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill  and  General  Lake's  proclamation,  it 
has  multiplied  its  proselytes.    I  should 
have  asked,  had  I  been  on  the  Secret 
Committee,  whether  the  number  of  United 
Irishmen  liad  not  increased  very  much 
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«ince  Oeneral  Lake's  proclamation,  and 
by  General  Lake's  proclamation.  It  ap- 
Ijears,  I  say,  from  that  report,  that  just 
as  yoor  system  of  coercion  advanced, 
the  United  Irishmen  advanced  ;  that  the 
measures  you  took  to  coerce,  strength- 
ened ;  to  disperse,  collected ;  to  disarm, 
armed ;  to  render  them  weak  and  odious, 
made  them  popular  and  powerful ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  you  have  loaded 
Parliament  and  Grovemment  with  the 
odium  of  an  oppressive  system,  and  with 
the  further  odium  of  rejecting  these 
two  popular  topics,  which  you  allow  are 
the  most  likely  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
nation,  and  be  the  beloved  objects  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  Grattan  closed  his  speech  and  the 
debate  with  these  words:  '*We  have 
offered  you  our  measure ;  you  will  reject 
it;  we  deprecate  yours;  you  will  per- 
severe ;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade 
or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our 
duty,  we  mHoU  trouble  you  no  more,  andafier 
this  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of  Com" 
mons,"—!!  Par.  Deb.,  p.  570. 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Henry  Fitz- 
gerald declined  to  be  returned  for  Dub- 
lin. Mr.  Curran,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and 
Lord  Edwsjrd  Fitzgerald  followed  the  ex- 
ample. There  has  been  much  discussion 
upon  this  "  secession."  It  has  been  urged 
on  the  one  hand,  that  Grattan  and  Curran 
and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  who  still  ap- 
pealed to  the  Constitution,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  and  authority  of  a 
British  Government  in  Ireland,  were 
wrong  to  abandon  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional field.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  vrged,  that  having  abandoned  that, 
the  only  manly  and  rational  course  left 
them  was  to  join  the  United  Irishmen,  as 
O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward  had  already 
done.  It  is  hard  to  blame  those  excellent 
men  and  true  Irishmen,  Grattan  and 
Curran.  If  they  had  joined  the  United 
Irish  Society,  they  would  have  probably 
found  themselves  immediately  in  New- 
gate, as  O'Connor  and  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  soon  after  did,  besides,  they 
were  not  Republicans,  and  abhorred 
**  French  principles  "  as  earnestly  as  Lord 
Clare  himself. 

When  Wolfe  Tone,  in  his  French  exile, 
heard  of  the  secession,  his  observation  in 
his  journal  is :  **  I  see  those  illustrious 
patriots  are  at  last  forced  to  bolt  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  come  amongst 
the  people,  as  John  Keogh  advised  Grattan 
to  do  long  since."  They  did  bolt  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  not  come 
amongst  the  people. 

In  short,  he  saw  now  that  the  unhappy 


country  was  delivered  over  to  its  bloody 
agony,  and  that  he  could  do  no  more  than 
look  on  in  silence.  General  Lake  had  en- 
tered upon  his  mission  with  zeal ;  numy 
seizures  of  concealed  arms  and  anununi- 
tion  were  made.  In  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  some  barbarous  outrages  were  com- 
initted  by  the  military  which  tended  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  were  already  too  highly  in- 
flamed. Not  only  some  women  and  chil- 
dren had  been  murdered,  but  the  houses 
of  some  respectable  persons  were  pillaged 
and  demolished  upon  the  bare  suspicion  of 
their  being  United  Irishmen. 

The  newspaper  called  the  Morning  Star^ 
in  Belfast,  after  it  had  been  sackeda  few 
months  earlier,  had  been  refitt^  and  was 
again  carried  on  with  spirit,  exposing  the 
evil  designs  of  the  Ministers,  and  publish- 
ing boldly  essays  and  letters  in  favour  of 
;  civil  liberty.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary 
now  that  the  paper  should  be  suppressed 
altogether.  Neilson,  its  first  editor,  and 
the  two  Simms,  its  proprietors,  were  all 
now  in  Newgate  prison,  though  not  ac- 
cused of  any  offence  whatever.  The  news- 
paper was  required  by  military  authority 
to  insert  an  article  reflecting  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Belfast ;  the  article  did 
not  appear  as  ordered.  The  next  moMi- 
ing,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  marched  out 
of  the  barracks,  attacked  the  printing 
office,  and  utterly  demolished  every  part 
of  it,  breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the 
types,  and  seizing  the  books.  Thus  dis- 
appeared the  Morning  Star,  and  it  never 
rose  again.  There  was,  after  that,  no- 
body daring  enough  to  even  record  or 
allude  to,  far  less  to  denounce,  the  hid- 
eous atrocities  which  the  policy  of  the 
Castle  required  to  be  perpetrated. 

It  was  now  the  avowed  opinion  of  Go- 
vernment that  the  treason  was,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  of  1796  and  the  spring 
of  1797,  too  deeply  rooted  to  jrield  to  the 
remedy  of  the  law,  even  where  it  was  put 
in  force  by  the  magistrates  with  activity. 
Such  an  assumption  was  prominently  cal- 
culated to  open  the  door  to  the  strongest 
measures,  and  the  general  command  g^ven 
to  the  civil  and  military  officers,  by  pro- 
clamation, to  use  the  exertions  of  their 
utmost  force,  and  to  oppose  with  their 
full  power  all  such  as  should  resist  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  which  was 
to  search  for  and  seize  concealed  arms, 
admitted  of  a  latitude  of  power,  not  very 
likely  to  be  temperately  regulated  by  raw 
troops  let  in  upon  a  country  denounced 
rebellious  and  devoted  to  militaiy  rigour, 
as  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  inefi&cacy 
of  the  municipal  law.  A  regiment  of 
Welsh  cavalry,  called  the  "Ancient  Bxi- 
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tons,"  commaiided  by  Sir  Watkin  William 
Wynne,  were  at  aU  times  prominently 
canspicaoua  for  the  rigorous  execution  of 
Aoy  orders  for  devastation,  destruction,  or 
«ztennination.  They  were  marked  for  it 
fay  the  rebels,  and  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
baUioQ  they  were  cut  to  pieces  almost  to 
A  mm. 

That  proclamation  above  mentioned, 
vhich  was  published  on  the  17th  of  May, 
was  sent  to  Lord  Carhampton,  with  a  let- 
ter from  Idr.  Pelbam  on  the  Idth  of  May, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  lordship  im- 
mediately published  the  following  order : 
— '*  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Lord- 
Jjientenant  ia  Council,  it  is  the  Com- 
■uuider-in-Chiefs  commands  that  the 
military  do  act,  without  waiting  for  direc- 
tions from  the  civil  magistrates,  in  dis- 
persing any  tumultuous  or  unlawful  os- 
■emblies  of  persons  threatening  the  i)cace 
ef  the  realm,  and  the  safety  of  tlie  lives 
and  properties  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects wlMresoevcr  collected." 

This  prochunation,  together  with  the 
laws  then  in  existence  and  the  known 
wishes  of  the  authorities,  left  evur^'thing 
at  the  discretion  of  the  soldiery;  Mey 
were  to  determine  what  was  an  miiawf ui 
amembly;  and  we  shall  find  that  they 
often  treated  as  such  families  asleep  in 
their  own  boda  at  night,  provided  there 
were  any  pretext  for  tuapecting  the  exist- 
ence of  weapons  in  the  house,  or  any  in* 
fonnatiaa  of  an  United  Irish  oath  having 
been  administered  there. 

Of  the  outrages  done  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  1707,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
mrocore  anything  like  a  complete  account 
Tet  a  few  examples,  well  authenticated, 
must  be  given  to  show  how  martial  law 
worked  in  those  days.  Doctor  Aladden, 
the  indefatigable  Ck)llector  of  Documents 
nlating  to  the  period,  has  republished  the 
pamphlet  before  cited,  called,  **  View  of 
the  Present  State  of  Ireland."  It  was 
pi^lish^  the  same  year  in  London,  be- 
eause  no  printer  in  Ireland  could  have 
dared  to  print  it.  The  statements  of  this 
pamphlet  have  never  been  contradicted; 
and  old  James  Uope,  one  of  the  last 
aorvivors  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
a  person  of  intelligence  and  integrity, 
thna  indorsed  it  to  Dr.  Madden  :— '*This 
pamphlet  contains  moro  truth  than  ail 
tlie  volumes  I  have  seen  written  on  the 
arents  of  1797  and  1798."  We  select  a 
lew  extracts  :— 

*^  In  the  month  of  May  last,  a  party  of 
the  Essex  Fencibles,  accompaned  by  tlie 
Knniakillen  Yeomen  Infantry,  commanded 
bj  their  Fiist-Lieutenant,  marched  to  the 
honae  of  a  Mr.  Potter,  a  verv  respectable 
r,  who  lived  withhi  five  miles  of 


Kimiskillen,  in  tlie  County  of  Fermanagh. 
On  their  arrival,  they  demanded  Mr. 
Potter,  saying  they  were  ordered  to  arrest 
him,  as  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
United  Irishman.  His  wife,  with  much 
firmness,  replied,  *  that  to  be  an  United 
Irishman  was  an  honour,  not  a  disgrace ; 
that  her  husband  had  gone  from  home  the 
preceding  day  on  business,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.'  lliey  assured  her  that  if 
he  did  not  surrender  liimself  in  three  hoMr» 
they  would  bum  his  house.  Mrs.  Potter 
answered,  '  that  she  did  not  know  exactly 
where  he  tlien  was,  but,  if  she  did  know, 
she  believed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  him  home  in  so  ahort  a  tiiue.*  In  lesa 
than  three  hours  they  set  fire  to  the 
house,  M'hich  was  a  very  neat  one,  only 
about  five  years  built;  the  servant* 
brought  out  some  beds  and  other  valu- 
able articles,  in  the  hopes  of  proserving^ 
them,  but  the  military  dashed  all  biick 
into  the  flames.  The  house  and  property 
to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  were  consumed,  and  Mrs.  Potter, 
with  seven  children,  one  of  them  not  a 
month  old,  were  turned  out,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  into  the  fields. 

*'In  Juce,  1797,  a  party  of  the  Ancient 
Britons  (a  fencihle  regiment),  commanded 
by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne,)  were 
ordered  to  examine  the  house  of  Mr.  Rice, 
an  innkeeper  in  the  town  of  Coolavil, 
County  01  Armagh,  for  arms;  but  on 
making  very  diligent  seart^  none  could 
bo  found.  There  were  some  country 
people  drinking  in  the  house,  and  dis- 
coursing in  their  native  language;  the 
soldiers  damned  tlieir  eternal  Jruh  eouis^ 
said  tliey  were  speaking  treason^  and  in- 
stantly fell  on  them  with  their  swords, 
and  mained  several  desperately.  Misa 
liico  was  so  badly  wounded  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  her  father  escaped 
with  much  difficulty,  after  having  received 
many  cuts  from  the  sabres  of  Uicse  aa- 
sassins. 

'*In  Juno,  some  persons  had  been  re- 
freshing tliemselves  at  an  inn  in  New- 
tovk-nords,  County  of  Down,  kept  by  a  Mr. 
M'Cormick,  and  it  was  alleged  that  they 
were  overheard  uttering  words  termed 
seditious.  M*Cormick  was  afterwards 
called  on  to  give  information  who  they 
were ;  he  denied  having  any  knowledge  (» 
them,  observing  that  many  people  might 
come  into  his  house  whom  he  did  not  know, 
and  for  whom  he  could  not  be  accountable. 
He  was  taken  into  custody,  and  next  day 
hie  house  and  extensive  property  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  house  of  Dr. 
Jackson  was  torn  down  on  nupicion  of  his 
.  being  an  United  Irishman;  and  many  other 
I  houses  in  that  town  and  bazo^y  were 
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deetrojed,  or  otherwiBe  demolished,  hy 
English  Fencibles,  on  similar  pretexts. 

*'0n  the  22d  of  June,  Sir.  Joseph 
Ootney,  of  Ballinahinch,  was  committed 
to  the  Military  Barracks,  Belfast,  and  his 
house,  furniture,  and  books,  worth  three 
thoosand  pounds,  destroyed ;  also  the 
valuable  house  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  that 
place,  was  totally  demolished." 

*'  A  party  of  f  encibles.  then  quartered  in 
Enniskillen,  were  ordered,  under  the 
command  of  a  captain  and  adjutant, 
accompanied  by  the  First  Fermanagh 
Yeomanry,  into  an  adjoining  county  to 
search  for  arms.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  house  of 
one  Durnian,  a  fanner,  which,  without 
any  previous  intimation  whatever,  they 
broke  open,  and  on  entering  it,  one  of  the 
fencibles  fired  his  musket  through  the 
roof  of  the  house;  an  officer  instantly 
discharged  his  pistol  into  a  bed  where  two 
young  men  were  lying,  and  wounded  them 
both.  One  of  Uiem,  the  only  child  of  Dur- 
nian. rose  with  great  difficulty,  and  on  mak- 
ing this  effort,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
a  fencible  stabbed  him  through  the  bowels. 
His  distracted  mother  ran  to  support  him, 
but  in  a  few  moments  she  sank  upon  the 
floor,  covered  with  the  blood  which  issued 
from  the  side  of  her  unfortunate  son ;  by 
this  time  the  other  young  man  had  got  on 
his  knees  to  implore  mercy,  declaring 
most  solemnly  that  they  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  when  another  fencible 
d'.Uberately  knelt  down,  levelled  his  musket 
at  him,  and  was  just  going  to  fire, 
when  a  sergeant  of  yeomanry  rushed  in, 
seized,  and  prevented  his  committing  the 
horrid  deetl.  There  were  persons  who 
stniled  at  the  humanity  of  the  sergeant. 

**  Information  had  been  lodged  that  a 
house  near  Newry  contained  concealed 
arms.  A  party  of  the  Ancient  IJritons 
repaired  to  the  house,  but  not  finding  the 
object  of  their  search,  they  set  it  on  fire. 
The  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  came 
running  from  all  sides  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  believing  the  fire  to  have  been 
aecitiental — it  was  the  first  military  one 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  As  they 
came  up  they  were  attacked  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  cut  down  by  the  fencibles ; 
thirty  were  killed,  among  whom  were  a 
woman  and  two  children.  An  old  man 
(aljout  seventy  years),  seeing  the  dreadful 
slaughter  of  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
fle<l  for  safety  to  some  adjacent  rocks ; 
he  was  pursued,  and,  though  on  his 
knees  imploring  mercy,  a  brutal  Welsh- 
man cut  off  his  head  at  a  blow. 

*''  I  have  stated  incontrovertible  truths. 
Months  would  be  insufficient  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  acts  of  wgnton  cruelty  wiiich 


were  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land from  the  1st  day  of  April  to  the  2ith 
day  of  July,  1797." 

The  same  authority  narrates  this  fact 
also,  but  without  date :  '*  The  house  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Crossan,  of  the  parish  of 
Mullanabrack,  was  attacked  by  Orange- 
men, in  consequence  of  being  a  repiUtd 
Catholic.  Ilis  son  prevented  them  from 
entering  by  the  front  door,  upon  which 
they  broke  in  at  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  and,  firing  on  the  inhabitants, 
killed  Mr.  Crossan,  his  son,  and  daughter. 
Mr.  Hugh  M*Fay,  of  the  parish  of  Seagoe, 
had  his  house  likewise  attacked  on  the 
same  pretence,  himself  wounded,  his  fur- 
niture destroyed,  and  his  wife  barbarously 
used." 

The  same  writer  mentions  that,  "  infor- 
mation having  been  lodged  against  a  few 
individuals  living  in  the  village  of  Kilrea, 
in  the  County  of  Derry,  for  being  United 
Irishmen,  a  party  of  the  military  were 
ordered  to  apprehend  them;  the  men 
avoided  the  capture,  and  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  reverend  magis- 
trate, accompanied  by  a  clergyman  and  a- 
body  of  soldiers  came  to  the  village,  and 
not  finding  the  men,  who  had  avoided 
capture,  they  burned  all  their  houses, 
except  four,  which  could  not  be  bumed 
without  endangering  the  whole  village. 
These  tlK>y  yuUeil,  and  consumed  their 
contents." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
scenes,  which  are  but  a  few  samples, 
all  took  place  in  the  year  1797,  and 
before  there  was  any  insurrection  in 
Ireland  ;  and  all  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties of  one  province.  But  if  there  was 
no  insurrection,  it  was  fully  resolved  at 
the  Castle  to  jm'vokc  one.  A  remarkable 
saving  used  a  bhurt  time  before  by  a  re- 
markable man.  and  a  very  fit  partizan  of 
the  Irish  Govcrnnicnt,  leaves  but  little 
doubt  upon  the  real  aims  and  wishes  of 
the  "  Ascendency."  The  man  was  John 
Claudius  Beresford.  of  the  noble  house  of 
Tyrone  and  "Waterford,  and  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  tyrants  in  the  world — we 
shall  hear  ot  him  again  at  the  "  Riding 
School."  On  the  30tli  of  March,  in  this 
year,  in  his  place  in  rarliaraent,  he  tlms 
corrects,  or  rather  confirms,  the  saying 
attributed  to  him  :— 

"Mr.  J.  C.  Beresford  begged  to  correct 
a  misstatement  which  had  gone  abroad 
of  what  he  had  said  in  a  former  debate 
on  the  Insurrection  bill.  It  had  been 
stated  in  a  country  paper,  and  from 
thence  copied  into  those  of  Dublin,  that 
he  had  expressed  a  wish  *  that  the  whole 
of  the  Nc>rth  of  Ireland  were  in  open  re- 
bellion, that  the  Government  might  cut 
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them  off.'  T\un  had  been  verj  assiduously 
circuliitcd.  to  iho  <Ictriment  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  was,  he  could  confidently  say, 
a  falsehood.  What  he  had  said  was, 
*that  there  tpere  certain  parts  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of  concealed 
rebellion ;  and  that  he  wished  those  places 
were  rathpr  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion, 
that  the  Guvcmment  might  sec  the  rebel- 
lion, and  crush  it.* " 

It  was  observed  that  after  the  Intc 
extensive  spread  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety in  the  North,  "  Defenderism"  had 
in  a  great  measure  ceased  there.  Many 
thousands  of  those  who  had  been  De- 
fenders joined  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours in  the  "Union."  This,  in  fact, 
was  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  and 
the  warmest  hope  of  its  promoters.  The 
United  Irish  Societies  of  Ulster  alone, 
according  to  a  return  seized  by  Govern- 
ment in  Belfast,  counted,  at  least,  on 
paper,  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
month  of  April.  They  became  more  con- 
^dent  in  their  strength;  and  having 
resolved  to  defer  any  general  rising  until 
the  following  year,  they  would  not  be 
goaded  into  a  premature  outbreak.  Dur- 
ing the  Summer  Assizes,  although  there 
were  very  numerous  convictions  for  the 
usual  class  of  offences  attributed  to  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  and  Defenders  (for  it  was 
never  thought  of  to  prosecute  Orange- 
men, the  oiHy  criminals),  yet  there  were 
also  several  acquittals,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  United  Irish,  and  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Government.  This  cer- 
tainly arose  from  the  greater  dilllculty 
which  the  sheriffs  now  had  in  packing 
sure  juries,  not  being  able  to  tell  now  who 
might,  or  might  not,  be  United  Irishmen. 
Mr.  Curran  defended  many  cases  on  the 
North-east  Circuit,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  which  occurred  in 
Armagh.  There  were  in  the  jail  of  that 
town  twenty-eight  persons  accused  of  this 
species  of  alleged  offence,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, two  trials  only  were  brought  to  trial. 
In  the  former,  a  suborned  soldier,  who 
was  brought  forward  to  prosecute  one 
Dogherty,  was,  upon  Dogherty's  acquittal, 
put  into  the  dock  in  his  place  to  abide  his 
trial  for  perjury.  The  Grand  Jury  found 
bills  against  him,  and  he  remained  in  cus- 
tody to  abide  his  trial. 

The  only  other  trial  was  that  of  the 
King  against  Hanlon  and  Nogher,  charged 
with  contemptuously,  maliciously,  and 
feloniously  tendering  to  the  prosecutor  an 
unlawful  oath  or  engagement  to  become 
one  of  an  unlawful,  wicked,  and  seditious 
•odetj,  called  United  Irishmen. 

One  witneM  only  was  produced  in  tup-  i 
of  thli  indictment,  a  loldier  of  the  I 


Twenty-fourth  Light  Dragoons  of  the 
name  of  Fisher,  who  swore  to  the  admin- 
istration of  an  oath,  **to  be  united  in 
brotherhood  to  pull  down  the  head  clergy 
and  half -pay  officcrsi."  He,  upon  his  cross- 
examination,  snid  that  the  obligation  had 
been  Khown  and  read  to  him  in  a  small 
book  of  four  leaves,  which  he  had  read, 
and  would  know  again.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Irishmen  was  then  put 
into  his  hands  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
and  he  admitted  the  test  contained  in  it 
to  be  the  same  that  he  had  taken. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Acton,  was  examined 
and  cross-examined  by  the  Crown.  The 
sum  of  his  testimony  was,  that  this  So- 
ciety hsu\  made  rapid  progress  through 
the  people  of  all  religions,  ranks,  and 
(^lasses ;  that  before  its  introduction  into 
that  country  the  most  horrible  religious 
persecutions  existed,  attended  with  mur- 
der and  extirpation ;  that  since  its  intro- 
duction these  atrocities  had  subsided,  as 
far  as  he  could  learn.  He  admitt^  he 
had  heard  of  murders  laid  to  their  charge, 
but  could  hardly  believe  such  charges,  as 
he  conceived  them  incompatible  with  any 
thing  he  ever  could  learn  of  the  principles 
or  consequences  of  their  institution. 

The  jailor  was  also  examined,  who  said 
that  fewer  jKirsons  had  been  sent  to  him 
upon  fiharges  of  wrecking  and  robbing 
houses,  or  of  murder,  than  before,  and 
that  he  miderstood  the  religious  parties 
began  to  agree  better  together  and  to 
fight  less. 

There  was  no  other  material  evidence. 
Mr.  Curran  spoke  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  in  defence  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. That  he  was  delighted  to  find, 
after  so  many  of  them  had  been  im- 
mured in  dungeons,  without  trial,  that 
at  length  the  subject  had  come  fairly 
before  the  world — and  that,  instead  of 
being  a  system  of  organized  treason  and 
murder,  it  proved  to  be  a  great  bond  of 
national  union,  founded  upon  the  most 
acknowledged  principle  of  law,  and  every 
sacred  obligation  due  to  our  country  and 
Creator. 

Mr.  Baron  George  gave  his  opinion  de- 
cidedly, that  the  obligation  was,  under 
the  act  of  Parliament,  illegal.  The  jury 
withdrew,  and  acquited  the  prisoners,  and 
thus  ended  the  Assizes  of  Armagh. 

The  "  Union  "  continued  to  recruit  its 
numbers  in  the  North;  but  with  still 
greater  secrecy,  and  the  country  remain- 
ing perfectly  tranquil,  notwithstanding 
the  cruel  outrages  of  magistrates  and 
military,  trade  somewhat  revived,  and 
most  people  seemed  to  be  returning  jieace- 
folly  to  tadr  ordinary  punuits  lu  short. 
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the  Unitod  Iris^  of  Ulster  were  resolred 
not  to  rise  until  they  should  he  at  least  as- 
sured of  the  co-operation  of  the  other  three 
proYinces,  if  not  of  aid  ^m  France.  A 
report  of  the  **  Secret  Committee  "  of  the 
Commons,  made  tiu$  summer,  congratu- 
lated the  country  upion  this  apparent  de- 
cline In  the  treasonahle  spirit.  Such,  the 
Committee  stated,  had  been  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  the  **  measures  adopted  in 
the  year  1797  ** — that  is,  of  the  rigours  of 
maitial  law,  searches  for  arms,  burnings 
of  houses,  and  slaughters  of  women  and 
children.  We  have  already  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  greater  tranquillity  and 
good  order  of  the  North  arose  precisely 
from  the  spread  of  this  yery'*  treason" 
which  the  Committee  pretended  to  regard 
as  being  itself  the  only  disturbance.  This 
Committee  goes  on  to  report,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  treasony  apprehensive  lest 
the  enemy  might  be  discouraged  from  any 
further  plan  of  invasion  by  the  loyal  dis- 
position manifested  throughout  Munstcr 
and  Connaught  on  their  former  attempt, 
determined  to  direct  all  their  exertions  to 
the  propagation  of  the  system  in  those 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
partially  infected.  With  this  view,  emis- 
saries were  sent  into  the  South  ant)  West 
in  great  numbers,  of  whose  success  in 
forming  new  societies  and  administering 
the  oa&s  of  the  Union  there  were,  in  the 
course  of  some  few  months,  but  too  evi- 
dent proofs  in  the  introduction  of  the 
same  disturbances  and  enormities  in  Mun- 
ster  with  which  the  northern  province  had 
been  so  severely  visited. 

In  May,  1707,  although  numbers  had 
been  sworn  both  in  Munster  and  Leinster, 
the  strength  of  the  organization,  exclusive 
of  Ulster,  lay  chiefly  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dub- 
lin, Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  the 
King's  County.  It  was  very  observable 
that  the  counties  in  which  Defenderism 
had  prevailed  easily  became  converts  to 
the  new  doctrines ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1797  the  usual  concomitants  of  this  species 
oftreoMon^  namely,  the  plundering  houses 
of  arms,  the  fabrication  of  pikes,  and  the 
murder  of  those  who  did  not  join  their 
party,  began  to  appear  m  the  midland 
counties. 

"In  order  to  engage  the  peasantry  in 
the  southern  counties,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Wuterford  and  Cork,  the  more 
eagerly  in  their  cause,  the  United  Irish- 
men found  it  expedient  in  urging  their 
general  principles,  to  dwell  with  peculiar 
energy  on  the  supposed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes,  which  had  been  the  pretext  for  the 
old  White  Boys*  insurrections.  Ana  it  is 
observable  that,  in  addition  to  the  acts  of 


violence  usually  retorted  to  by  the  party 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  the 
ancient  practice  of  burning  the  com  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  against  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed  was  revived^ 
and  very  generally  practised  in  those 
counties. 

**  With  a  view  to  excite  the  resentment 
of  the  Catholics,  and  to  turn  that  resent- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  the  party,  f abri* 
cated  and  false  tests  were  represented  as 
having  been  taken  to  exterminate  Catholics, 
and  were  industriously  disseminated  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  treason  throughout 
the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and 
Connaught.  Reports  were  frequently  cir- 
culated amongst  the  ignorant  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion  that  large  bodies  of  men 
were  coming  to  put  them  to  death.  This 
fabrication,  however  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd, was  one  among  the  many  wicked 
means  by  which  the  deluded  peasantry 
were  engaged  the  more  rapidly  and  deeply 
in  the  treason."  * 

So  far  the  Committee ;  and  this  docu- 
ment is  but  one  of  many  examples  of 
legislative  slander  at  the  time,  and  of  his- 
toriee  written  by  "  loyal  men "  since. 
The  report  classes  under  the  same  head 
of  **  enormities  "  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
and  the  murder  of  those  who  did  not  join 
their  party  It  is  true  the  United  Irish- 
men did  everywhere  get  pikes  forged,  but 
utterly  untrue  that  they  did  in  any  in- 
stance murder  any  one  for  not  joining 
them.  As  for  **  burning  the  corn  and 
houghing  the  cattle  of  those  against  whom 
their  resentment  was  directed,"  it  is  true 
that  the  "  supposed  oppressiveness  of 
tithes  "  and  of  church  rates  had  for  many 
years  been  the  occasion  of  such  acts  of 
outrage  against  tithe  proctors,  &c.,  but 
quite  untrue  that  outrages  of  this  kind, 
or  any  other  kind,  increased  when  the 
United  Irish  Societies  spread  into  the 
midland  and  southern  counties.  On  the 
contrary,  they  diminished.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  strong  testimony  to  this 
effect  in  the  North ;  and  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  Irish 
people,  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  or 
in  any  violent  political  excitement,  are 
always  free  from  crime  to  a  most  ex- 
emplary extent;  which  is  always  con- 
sidered an  alarming  symptom  by  the 
authorities. 

"  The  good  effects  of  the  United  Irish 
system  in  the  commencement,"  says  Miles 
Byrne,t  "were  soon  felt  and  seen  through- 

•  Flowden. 

t  Tbo  excellent,  chiralrotu  Miles  Bjrnie,  whodlod 
only  in  1S5'J,  a  Chtf-d^-BataiUon  in  the  French  wr- 
vice,  was  ono  of  the  first  United  Irishmen  in  Wex- 
ford County.  Uit  Mtmoirs^  edited  by  his  widow,  Mid 
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out  t?:i-  Coun':c-«  of  Woxf*  rl.  Carl  'W.  an  i  ?a! !.  tha:  if  cocttjtc  measnrei  were  to  be 
Wi4..:ijw.  »i..i;i  \'-Tk-  i*jc-  i-ar:*  ^-f  ihe  iTir?ueJ.  the  whole  country  miut  be  co- 
cuuiiir/  I  L:.^w  l-.  :■:.  7:  ..ir-f  r/.«  />*/  vTci-l.  for  the  Fpirit  of  imurrection  had 
iil'iiim  Vi  tht  '# -r-f  n.j/'i.f ;  il.'.r  fcu-pt-.i-/ i  jicrva-Jt«d  every  part  of  it. 
h'liiiciliiiiL'  c-.\:r..nrii  •..•u.ry  v .»,  p  .;:,_•  c-n.  Mr.  M.  BtrrfforJ  ordcretl  the  clerk  to 
iiiuWu*  i}...t  •L^j'U^  >.  ti.l.'.pj  at  f..lr«  :l'»c  >!  ivn  iU-so  vords,  and  the  gallery 
KiiiJ  oilit  r  ]>!».•«  if  ;■.!>..  i::.-^:!:.:.  1...  1  wa*  i:.&;antly  cleared.  When  ctraDfcrt 
coiiijilcii  ly  n-uM.-il.  *]  :.c  I. •;!.'. ^:^..:c^  mmh  Mir^*  ajain  a*! mi t ted.  the  debate  on  the 
iN-n-i-ivi-il  t)ji«  i-huii  ■ .  ..-  :i.-.  v  v^.  re  n-.  ir  ;.  :.!r'  ^^  ttill  continued,  and  in  the  coone 
wMiiui  ruili-.l  Oil  \  ^riii:  -liniriiiii."  nr  'f  i:  M.  J.  C.  Bt-n-tfurd  thought  himself 
wiiriuiitN  til  M  ::!i- 1..  .  :i  -.  I>ru  .klhik^^  i  ullf  1  on  tu  defend  the  Secret  (Committee 
Li'MMtl  uImi  :  t.ir  :iM  I.  !f  I  lr>hman  t-i  M:a:r^:  an  a?&er:iun  which  haii  fallen  from 
U.'  /iiiintl  diuuk  «a«  Uwkn.iwn  fir  r.i..::y  Mr.  I'i  etcher  in  the  course  of  hid  (>peeclL 
nmnilu.     .     .  >  \  \i  «:.>  :;.•  «.i;u:::y    'IIjl'  a.vo-.rtinn  was.  in  enhstam.'e,  that  he 

of  our  cuiiii-.'*  l.\i.:  Mr.  1*. ■■»*<. in.  :i.ur<.ii  tl.c  i>c-<7i'.l- wi*nM  be  le*!  to  louk  on 
tliou^li  II II I II-  i.iv  .  f  :!.■  r:..:i  i  Ir.-  .i-.i-.n.  th»-  r<'\*jn  uf  tbu  Committee  a*  fabricated 
mill  ii-ii't\  i.i.i;.^:]  I  I....  ::..ni  ..>  ■  >.'>  r..:luT  t>i  juMify  the  past  mcaanrut  of 
fur  ll;  !  "iri  .i»>  ;:."  i»  .  ":  ..j-ii  in  vinl..:i:i  ti  .vvr:.i:!v:it  than  to  state  facts. 
I  hi  III  '.  hi  I'll-  i:.:ir.:i*  1-:  i::*i'urj,'  i.z  •  r  iUw  ti^tcment.  howerer,  in  the  report 
tiiviiiiii  Mil.ir  k.!i.i>  i<f  I  riiiK'.  Ijw*.  i:  w^ijt  true — that  during  this  summer  the 
i«  iriii'.  I  i.ii  ii  it  U-  u:i  ••iiurniity  •*  t«  I'lritiil  Ir:>h  system  did  strike  Tigoroot 
**fulirirHir  J  iLos,"  tLiv  »i.ri  ^ruilty  o.  rout*  in  all  ihe*C<iUDtii>s  of  Leinster.  «- 
thiitu:riKi:\.  i-ej*:.  |ierhnps   Kilkenny,     It   has  bi\ii 

ht»  mill  li.  It  is  rik:1:t  to  >ay.  ;n  vin  *:;'.i-  amrnuti  tlut  Wexford,  which  aoon  made 
lioi)  ot  uri  \v.\y\  ^....;.:  :.  ..::.!  m  !f->j.  n- .  tin- HM^t  formidable  fizurc  in  the  insurrec- 
flciiiiX  II  lHi!i.ii;il  )...-:>  a>  oer  aii^i-arcJ  ii<':i.  had  so  few  Ciii ted  Irishmen  within 
ill  any  ruuiniN  \\\u\x-7  !  .i*  h..n.  i:«  liiiuads  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  17'J7, 

A«  litr  ilie  la»t-t-i;v  ;  »!..:iincnt  in  the  a;*  nut  to  lie  counti'd  at  all  in  the  official 
l^tllunl(U^'H  rii'.rr.  .:  \».  ,  m  •>:  a,vu-  rt  turns  uf  the  organize!  counties  in  Feb- 
ratvly  true  thai  lui-.i- :  -  :.i «  uf  n:(.n  «t.r\-  runry:  and  it  is  pn^liable  that  as  the 
At  that  iiiunitiit  "  v-.>::i.:v'  t.«  ]ut  thini  iva.v.ir.:r\  of  Wexfonl  werecomparatirely 
(lliu  Cii(huli.-!i^  III  iu.*:;i."  Twelve  Kv  z-  k,  v.\'.  'r:a!!i-  and  thrifty,  and  lived  on  good 
linh  and  S.  ori>h  in:.i;iji  rv^.monts,  Iv-  iir::>  with  their  landlords,  there  was  lets 
bitlcM  uii  iiiiiiu'ii-o  f»r*o  K>i  the  r\'j:i:'..:r  ■,;>pi  ?-.ii...a  to  rush  into  insurrectionary 
ariiiv,  \iiu-  luin  iiiT,  or  Jn-idy  ivr.-.J-.  f.r  orjonl/wtUms  at  first.  Yet  Miles  Byrne, 
thai  vv|itvn«  pni]s>v>;  w  i;iJi  pur;\  K- u;u» ,  who  was  himself  sworn  in  an  United 
ttlsti  lui I uil  into  t  Tu . :  v.-  SI  a  ^  1  ry  ^-rv .::  i  Ir:-V.!v..in  in  the  summer  of  1797,  tells  ns : 
iHulr.  And  It  w. .•::'..  >i  n,.;..r.il.;luri  ro.  -lu:  re  a  nMUth  had  elai>sed,  almost 
that  Ilium'  i\tih.iusi  »1k'iiM  Iv  i:r«v  .  tu  evtr>  ^'ne  had  taken  the  test."  He  adds: 
41114 /c:  for  their  ow  u  deioiKv  *  ilh  thv  >«.■  of  •■  Wl-  fn^in  ur;;auized  parochial  and  baron- 
itu^r  ctaiuir\uieu  who  Htn- u\  e^':>i.>f  the  ial  u-vtiii^s.  and  named  delegate!  to 
^llllu•  (uii-i>ir;u\  ;  imuie'.x,  the  S.s.iciy  of  :  vx>rre*pi»n J  with  the  county  members 
Hull..!  1 1.1. mill,  iKolvrt  Graham,  of  Corcannon,  a  cousin 

\»  1 1"  11  ilii.i  iiiuiisrrvius  i\-:H«rt  wa#  pn^  my  mother's,  was  named  to  represent  the 
M^iUil  III  ilii>  ILmi"!*  K\i  C».'inmoii*.  tlur.  ..'uiity  at  the  nueiing  to  le  held  in  Dnb- 
Mtio  iiaiiii.4l.>  .v'liie  lUlvite.     Mr.  Fivi. '..t-r   :i.i  at  i»!:vor  Bond's."    WhatcTer  may 

:;..v,  Ut?n  the  case  in  Wexford,  it  is  cvr- 
iiiii'iMi».t  III  NiH  Y,..K«.j  in  r*ri»iu !-;.;.  '  -r-.    [■.  :i   that   Kildare.  Carlow.  Meath,  and 

u^i^'n'r^s"::;:'.  ;=:::.;;.-.::;;:;  -«:"-;::ra"-""  i'^-^  -^  t*~  '•>  ^^ ?»^!^,"f  U'«' »"""»« 

^   :: . : ,  1  :c  ly  organized.    3 1 1 .  i  s  By  rne  says : 
•iiitf  .|iii«ih>ti   .ll  fiie   liuw  wuxh  j^-nrvJ—    "  Nv  :h  niT  i"ouLi  ex^'cod  the  rea-liiicss  and 

.'!i''dVri.!.^iV';"l  Vi;"'r'V  V  *"■*  ^'-^  ■■■       ■  -^-^^-^l  ^--l^  ^'^  ^^^^  l-'ni**^  Inshnuu  to  com- 

iHiUtk.ii  a-v.,M.i  ,iu. .  I .  w  LiwiuL  to  iK.i:i:«<  !o  '.  ■■  »  .^'  *  •"*»  ''■^^  lustructions  they  received  to 

|iiir|i.iiH- ;  i[  i«  III  .u^u  I .  k  ■.'»  \W\  fsvvr  rr.tv-.:>  ■'  ^Twuro  ami*,  ammunition,  iVc^  notwith- 

ii  ttu.i  II..  I.  I.  i.'.i, ,.  ,.„.,,  I  :v  . " .  s..Mv..vt.  .-I  ■:  ^;jn.  ....^   li,^^.  .iijjioulties  and  perils  they 

i.y  «i.>  w.iu.iV ...  ru,.  ^*...  ....„  » ,..v:vvi  Ur  ^        uiv.vrw.iit  i:i  purehasmg   tlio*o  articles. 

mu  liiiiiiiLiiiMi  viai  Dm-  «vii.  '  iKvi  » :•  •  ^m^  "  it:«f  i*''kv*  wore  easily  had  at  this  time,  for  al- 
i.*iv«oi  ir..- A-,ii^  ■  ..'U     I :ic  Li».  i:  . ■**:..•;  S:;v,:-   iuo>c  every  blacksmith    was    a    United 

J'^ic-  /;";Vi.,"^  r'V  V"'"^'^*-'-  ;;'  .*''■■*■  lri*:iman.  The  pike-blaiies  were  soon 
ih«i»«n;  rtii.iivi,.M!i..iisi»ii..,.ii.»  :■  u  jiiKi  .iTirv.i  ha.l.  bu:  it  was  more  iiifficulc  to  procure 
****?"*  *^.^  ■*  v'»ui.«  III  i\».**:e.  wiiv  i;:,-  v.;.k;    tk\..*  fur  theui :  and  the  cutting  down  of 

srtiviJl^bL.''E«v; 'J:;".;:.,:  :•■■:;:::::;  i^^-'^  ^^-•*  ^^  th«  purpo*  .woi» 

ttM  tin  Mwiyuwa  aAvkiu^  i,. ««**,..*  u-d  L,.***    -^■^**'  a::eni:^>:i  andciiused  great  saspicioA 
K^^  ...;...  I.  >.:  :.i  v.cw."  It  ia  certain,  how- 
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•▼«r,  that  the  coanty  of  Wexford  neither 
sufFered  so  much,  nor  was  so  ripe  for  in- 
surrection, as  many  other  coiinties,  until 
after  the  Ist  of  April,  3798,  when  LoM 
Custlercagh's  **  well  -  timed  measures  " 
were  taken.  In  the  meantime  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  and  the  other  leaders 
were  eagerly  and  impatiently  awaiting 
news  of  approaching  succours  from 
France;  keeping  the  people  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  letting  them  prepare  their 
arms  and  steel  their  hearts,  in  full  view 
of  the  corpses  blackening  upon  many  a 
gibbet,  and  heads  impaled  on  spikes  over 
many  a  gaol  doorway,  for  the  crime  of 
swearing  to  promote  the  union  of  Irish- 
men, in  order  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people,*  and  de- 
liverance frcnn  tHeir  savage  oppressors. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

1797—1798. 

Wdlfe  Tone's  Kegntlattom  In  fVance  and  Hollmid. — 
L«wliM. — Expedition  of  Datch  GoTemmeiit  Uefi- 
lined  for  Irekiid.— Tone  at  the  TexeL— His  Joar- 
nal. — ^Tone's  nneasinesi  about  Admitting  Foreign 
Dominion  over  Ireland. — ^MacNeveu's  Memoir. — 
DtTCoaaion  as  to  PMper  Point  for  a  Landlnfr.^- 
Tone  on  Board  the  VrTl>eid.~Adver86  Winds. — 
Bage  and  Impatience  of  Tone. — DisastroUii  Fate 
of  the  Batavian  Expedition.— Camperdown. 

The  great  French  armament,  destined 
for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  which  had 
l(x>ked  in  at  Bantiy  Bay,  liad  returned  to 
Brest,  without  so  much  loss  by  the  bad 
weather  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  without  having  met  a  sin^^lc  British 
ship-of-war.  The  frigate  Fr:iternit<<, 
carrying  General  Hoche  and  the  Admiral 
Moraud  de  Guiles,  arrived  safely  at  La 

*  It  ij  ri^^ht  to  bear  in  mind  tliroaghout,  that  the 
orltrinal  lest  of  the  United  Irlsli  Society,  which  bound 
them  to  unite  to  procure  fair  representation  of  all 
the  Irish  people  hi  Parliament^  was  cbantired  In  17!).j 
into  an  engaf^enient  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taiuing  a  fair  representation  of  ail  the  people — 
dropping  tire  words  **in  I'ariiament."  From  thnt 
time,  serration  and  a  Repnblican  GoTemment  be- 
came tiie  fixed  objects  of  the  principal  leaders,  but 
not  the  avowed  oues  till  a  little  later,  when,  at  the 
cmcluston  of  CYcry  meetin?.  the  chairman  was 
obliged  to  inform  the  members  of  each  society, 
**tlkey  liad  nodertslten  no  light  matter,'*  and  he 
was  directed  to  ask  every  delegate  prcsc'nt  what 
were  his  yicws  and  his  understanding  of  those  of  his 
ffodety,  and  each  individual  was  expected  to  roftly, 
**  a  Rep.ibllcan  Government  and  a  separation  from 
England.'* — Piece$  of  lri$h  Historp.    AfaJden. 

AU  thia  was,  of  course,  as  well  known  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  members;  so  that  it  catmot 
In  candour  be  said,  that  the  U.  I.  were  treated  as 
crimlnaJs  for  the  mere  faoC  of  uniting— it  was  for 
wdting  to  destroy  British  dominion  iu  ireland,  and 
erect  •  repubiic  in  its  place. 


Bochelle  a  fortnight  after.  Uoche  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone  went  with  him,  attached  to 
his  personal  staff.  A  great  mutual  re- 
gard seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
the  young  General  and  his  gallant  Aide 
and  the  latter,  who  had  by  no  meant 
given  up  the  project  of  a  French  liberate 
ing  invasion  of  Ireland,  always  cherished 
the  hope  of  seeing  Hoche  appointed  to  tho 
chief  command.  On  the  10th  of  Mardi, 
he  writes  to  his  wife :  **  This  very  day  the 
Executive  Directory  has  ratified  tha 
nomination  of  General  Hoche,  and  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Adjutant- 
General,  destined  for  the  Army  of  SSambre 
and  Mouse." 

In  the  end  of  May,  after  a  short 
stay  with  his  family,  who  had  arrived 
in  France,  we  find  him  at  Cologne, 
at  the  headquarters  of  that  army.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  John  Edward  Lew- 
ins,  already  mentioned  as  an  agent 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  had  arrived 
in  France,  empowered  to  treat  for  another 
expo  i  i  tion,  and  to  negotiate  a  loan.  When 
Lcwins  arrived  in  Holland,  then  called 
the  "  Batavian  Republic,"  one  of  the  re- 
publics dependent  upon  France,  and  at 
war  with  £n«;tand,  he  found  the  Grovem- 
mcnt  very  wull  disposed  to  essay  this  bold 
enterprise  of  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  and 
to  risk  their  whole  navy  and  army  in  the 
effort.  An  extract  from  Tone's  journal 
will  now  afford  the  best  insight  into  the 
fftate  of  this  negotiation.  While  with 
Greneral  Hoche,  at  his  Quartier  GeneruL 
at  Friedberg,  he  writes,  under  date  of 
June  12th,  1797  — 

"This  evening  the  General  called  me 
into  tlie  garden  and  told  me  he  had  some 
jrood  news  for  m-^.  He  then  asked,  *  Did 
I  know  one  Lewins?'  I  answered  I  did, 
perfectly  well,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  patriotism.  *■  \V  cU,'  said 
he,  *  he  is  at  Ncuwied,  waiting  to  see  you ; 
you  must  set  off  to-morrow  morning ; 
whL'n  you  join  him,  you  must  go  together 
to  Treves,  and  wait  for  further  orders.' 
The  next  morning  I  set  ofif,  and,  on  the 
14th,  in  the  evening  reached — 

**  Jm»«?  14M,  yenwied;  where  I  found 
Lewins  waiting  for  me.  I  cannot  ex- 
press the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  felt 
at  seeing  him.  I  gave  him  a  full  account 
of  all  my  labours,  and  of  everything  that 
had  happenwl  since  I  have  been  in  France^ 
and  he  informed  nie,  in  return,  of  every- 
thing of  consequence  relating  to  Ireland, 
and  especially  to  my  friends  now  in  jiMp- 
ardy  there. 

^*June  17th,  Jz-eye*;  where  we  arrived  on 
the  17th.    What  is  most  material  is,  thai 
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he  is  sent  here  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  People  of  Ireland, 
to  solicit,  on  their  part,  the  assistance  in 
troops,  arms,  and  money,  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  assert 
th^  liberty;  the  organization  of  the 
people  is  complete,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
Dut  the  point  d'appoi.  His  instructions 
areto  apply  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain. 
At  Hamborgh,  where  he  passed  almost  two 
months,  he  met  a  Senor  Nara,  an  officer 
of  nmk  in  the  Spanish  navy,  sent  thither 
li^  the  Prince  of  Peac^e,  on  some  mission  of 
consequence ;  he  opened  himself  to  Nava, 
who  wrote  off,  in  consequence,  to  his  court, 
and  recelTod  an  answer,  general,  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  highest  degree  favourable; 
a  circumstance  which  augurs  well  is, 
that  in  forty  days  from  the  date  of 
Nava's  letter  he  received  the  answer, 
which  is  less  time  than  he  ever  knew  a 
courier  to  arrive  in,  and  shows  the  ear- 
nestness of  ti^e  Spanish  Minister.  Lewins* 
instructions  are  to  demand  of  Spain 
^6500,000  sterling,  and  30,000  stand  of 
arms.  At  Treves,  on  the  19th,  Dal  ton, 
the  General's  Aide-de-Cnmp,  came  ex- 
press with  orders  for  us  to  return  to — 

**  June  2 Iff,  Cohlentz ;  where  we  arrived 
on  the  21  St,  and  met  General  Uoche.  He 
told  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  Lewins,  he  had  sent  off  Simons,  one  of 
his  Adjutant -Generals,  who  was  of  our 
late  expedition,  in  order  to  press  the 
Executive  Directory  and  Minister  of  the 
Marine ;  that  he  had  also  sent  copies  of 
all  the  necessary  papers,  including  esi)e- 
cially  those  lately  prepared  by  Lewins, 
with  his  own  observations,  enforcing 
them  in  the  strongest  manner;  that  he 
had  just  received  the  answers  of  all  par- 
ties, which  were  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire ;  but  that  the  Minister  of  the  Ma- 
rine was  absolutely  for  making  the  expe- 
dition on  a  grand  scale,  for  which  two 
months,  at  the  very  least,  would  stUl  be 
necessary  ;  to  which  I,  knowing  Brest  of 
old,  and  that  two  months,  in  the  language 
of  the  Marine,  meant  four  at  least,  if  not 
five  or  six,  remarked  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  exertion  in  order  to  profit  by 
the  state  of  mutiny  and  absolute  disor- 
ganization in  which  the  English  navy  is 
at  this  moment,  in  which  Lewins  heartily 
concurred  ;  and  we  both  observed  that  it 
was  not  a  strong  military  foros  that  we 
wanted  at  this  moment,  but  arms  and 
ammunition,  with  troops  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  noyau  dt  armee^  and  protect  the 
people  in  their  first  assembling ;  adding, 
that  5,000  men  sent  now,  when  the  thing 
was  feasible,  would  be  far  better  than 
S5,000  in  three  months,  when  perhaps  we 
might  find  ourselves  again  blocked  up  in 


Brest  Harbour;  and  I  besought  the  Gene- 
ral to  remember  that  the  mutiny  aboard 
the  English  fleet  would  most  certainly  be 
soon  quelled,  so  that  there  was  not  a  , 
moment  to  lose ;  that  if  we  were  Incky  ' 
enough  to  arrive  in  Ireland  before  that 
took  place,  I  looked  upon  it  as  morally 
certain  that,  by  proper  means,  we  might 
gain  over  the  seamen,  who  have  ahetdy 
spoken  of  steering  the  fleet  into  the 
Irish  harbour,  and  so  settle  the  business, 
perhaps  without  striking  a  blow.  We  both 
pressed  these  and  such  other  arguments 
as  occnred,  in  the  best  manner  we  were 
able ;  to  which  General  Hoche  replied,  he 
saw  everything  precisely  in  the  same  light 
we  did,  and  that  he  would  act  accordingly, 
and  press  the  Directory  and  Minister  of 
the  Marine  in  the  strongest  manner.  He 
showed  Lewins  Simons'  letter,  which  con- 
tained the  assurance  of  the  Directory 
*that  they  would  make  no  peace  with 
England  wherein  the  interests  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  fully  discussed  agreeabfy  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  that  country.* 
This  is  a  very  strong  declaration,  and  lias 
most  probably  been  produced  by  a  demand 
made  by  Lewins  in  his  memorial,  *  that 
the  French  Government  should  niake  it 
an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  ttuLt 
all  the  British  troops  should  be  wididrawn 
from  Ireland,  and  the  people  left  at  full 
liberty  to  declare  whether  they  wished  to 
continue  the  connection  ¥rith  England  or 
not.'  General  Hoche  then  told  us  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  arrival  of  a  British 
negotiator,  for  that  the  Directory  were 
determined  to  make  no  peace  but  on  con- 
ditions which  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  England  longer  to  arrogate  to 
herself  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
dictate  her  laws  to  all  the  maritime 
powers.  He  added  that  preparations  were 
making  also  in  Holland  for  an  expedition, 
the  particulars  of  which  he  would  com- 
municate to  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  desired  us  to  attend  him 
to— 

"  June  24M,  Cologne ;  for  which  place  we 
set  off ;  arrived  the  24th. 

**  June  25M.— At  nine  o'clock  at  night 
the  General  sent  us  a  letter  from  General 
Daendets,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Batavian  Republic,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  everything  was  in  the 
greatest  forwardness,  and  would  be  ready 
in  a  very  few  days ;  that  the  army  and 
the  navy  were  in  the  best  possible  spirits; 
that  the  Committee  for  foreign  Affairs 
(the  Directory  per  interim  of  the  Batavian 
Republic)  desired  most  earnestly  to  see 
him  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  to 
to  make  the  deflnite  arrangements ;  and 
especially  they  prayed  liim  to  bring  with 
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him  the  depatj  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  Daendds  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  his  letter.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  waited  on  the  General,  whom  I 
found  in  his  hed  in  the  Court  Imperiale, 
and  received  his  orders  to  set  off  with 
Lewins  without  loss  of  time,  and  attend 
him  at — 

**  Jvne  27 thf  the  Hague ;  where  we  arriTed 
accordingly,   having  travelled  day  and 
night.    In  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
Comedie,  where  we  met  the  Grenend  in  a 
sort  of  public  incognito ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  had  combed  the  powder  out  of  his  hair, 
and  was  in  a  plain   regimental  frock. 
After  the  play,  we  followed  him  to  his 
lodgings  at  the  Lion  d'or,  where  he  gave 
us  a  fiHl  detail  of  what  was  preparing  in 
Holland.    He  began  by  telling  us  that 
the  Dutch  Governor-General   Dacndels 
and   Admiral   Dewinter  were  sincerely 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  effectuate  some- 
thing striking  to  rescue  their  country 
from  that  state  of  oblivion  and  decadence 
into  whidi  it  had  fallen  ;  that  by  the  most 
indefatigable  exertions  on  their  part,  they 
had  got  together,  at  the  Texel,  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line,  and  eight  or  ten  frigates, 
all  ready  for  sea,  and  in  the  highest  con- 
dition ,   that  they  intended    to  embark 
15,000  men,  the  whole  of  their  national 
troops,  3000  stand  of  arms,  80  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  money  for  their  pay,  and 
subsistence  for  three  months ;    that  he 
had  the  best  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of 
all  parties,  and  of  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  the  General  and  Admiral,  but 
that  here  was  the  difficulty :  The  French 
Government  had  demanded  that  at  least 
5000  French  troops,  the  elite  of  the  ar- 
my,   should  be  embarked,  instead  of   a 
like  number  of  Dutch ;  in  which  case, 
if  the  demand  was  acceded  to,  he  would 
himself  take  the  command  of  the  united 
army,  and  set  out  for  the  Texel  directly ; 
but  that  the  Dutch  Government  made 
great  difficulties,  alleging   a  variety  of 
reasons,  of  which  some  were  good ;  that 
they  said  the  French  troops  would  never 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  and  that,  in  that  case,  they  could 
not  pretend  to  enforce  it  on  their  own, 
without  making  unjust  distinctions,  and 
giving  a  reasonable  ground  for  jealousy 
and  discontent  to  their  army ;  *  but  the  fact 
is,'  said  Hoche,   *  that   the    Committee, 
Daendels,  and  Dewinter,  arc  anxious  that 
the  Batavian  Republic  should  have  the 
wholeglory  of  the  expedition,  if  it  succeeds ; 
they  feel  that  their  country  has  been  forgot- 
ten in  Europe,  and  they  are  risking  every- 
thing, even  to  their  last  stake — for  if  this 
fails  they  are  ruined — in  order  to  restore 
the  national  character.  The  demand  of  the 


French  Government  is  now  before  the 
Committee ;  if  it  is  acceded  to,  I  will  go 
myself,  and  at  all  events  I  will  present 
you  both  to  the  Conmiittee ;  and  we  will 
probably  then  settle  the  matter  defini- 
tively.'   Both  Lewins  and  I  now  found 
ourselves  in    a    considerable   difficulty. 
On   the  one  side,  it  was  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  have  Hocho 
and  his  5000  grenadiers ;   on  the  other,  it 
was  most  unreasonable  to  propose  any- 
thing which  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
Dutch  people,  at  a  moment  when  they 
were  making  unexampled  exertions  in  our 
favour,  and  risking,  as  Hoche  himself 
said,  their  last  ship  and  last  shilling  to 
emancipate  us.    I  cursed  and  swore  Uke 
a  dragoon ;  it  went  to  my  very  heart's 
blood  and  midriff  to  give  up  the  General 
and  our  brave  lads,  5000  of    whom  I 
would  prefer  to  any  10,000  in  Europe ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  could  not  but  see  that 
the  Dutch  were  perfectly  reasonable  in 
the  desire  to  have  the  whole  reputation  of 
an  affair  prepared  and  arranged  entisely 
at  their  expense,  and  at  such  an  expense. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.    Lewins, 
however,  extricated  himself  and  nie  with 
considerable  address.    After  stating  very 
well  our  difficulty,  he  asked  Hoche  whe- 
ther he  thought  that  Daendels    would 
serve  under  his  orders,  and,  if  he  refused, 
what  effect  that  might  have  on  the  Bata- 
vian troops?     I  will   never  forget  the 
magnanimity  of  Hoche  on  this  occasion. 
He  said  he  believed  Daendels  would  not, 
and  therefore  that  the  next  morning  he 
would  withdraw  the  demand  with  regard 
to  the  French  troops,  and  leave  the  Dutch 
Goverment  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as 
they  thought  proper.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Hoche  has  a  devouring  pas- 
sion for  fame ;  that  his  great  object,  on 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
reputation,  is  the  destruction  of  the  power 
of  England ;  that  he  has,  for  two  years,  in 
a  great  degree,  devoted  himself  to  our 
business,  and  made  the  greatest  exertions, 
including  our  memorable  expedition,  to 
emancipate  us ;  that  he  sees,  at  last,  the 
business  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  an- 
other, and,  of  course,  all  the  glory  he  had 
promised  to  himself  ravished  from  him; 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  could,  by  a  word's  speak- 
ing, prevent  the  possibility  of  that  rival's 
moving  one  step,  and  find,  at  the  same 
time,  plausible  reasons  sufficient  to  justify 
his  own  conduct,  I  confess  his  renouncing 
the  situation  which  he  might  command  is 
an  effort  of  very  great  virtue.    It  is  true 
he  is  doing  exactly  what  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  citizen  ought  to  do ;  he  is  pre- 
ferring the  interests  of  his  country  to  his 
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own  private  Tiews— that,  however,  does 
not  prevent  my  regarding  his  condart  in 
thid  instance  with  great  admiration,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  This  important 
ilifficulty  being  removed,  after  a  good  deal 
of  general  discourse  on  our  business,  we 
]>arted  late,  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other,  and  having  fixed  to  wait  on  the 
(Committee  to-morrow  in  the  forenoon. 
All  reflections  made,  the  present  arrange- 
ment, if  it  has  its  dark,  has  its  bright 
aides  also,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

'*  June  28. — This  morning  at  ten,  Lewins 
and  I  went  with  General  Ilochc  to  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which  we 
found  sitting.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
members,  of  whom  I  do  not  know  all  the 
names,  together  with  General  Daendels. 
Those  whose  names  I  learned  were  citi- 
zens Ilahn  (who  seemed  to  have  great  in- 
fluence among  them),  Bekker,  Van  Ley- 
den,  and  Grasveldt,  General  Hoche  be- 
gan by  stating  extremely  well  the  history 
of  our  aifairs  since  he  had  interested  him- 
aelf  in  them ;  ho  pressed,  in  the  stronuest 
manner  that  we  could  wish,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  from  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland,  the  almost  certainty  of  suc- 
cess if  the  attempt  were  once  made,  and 
the  necessity  of  attempting  it,  if  at  all, 
immediately.  It  was  citizen  llidin  who 
replied  to  him.  He  said  he  was  heartily 
fflad  to  find  the  measure  (sanctioned  by  so 
nigh  an  opinion  as  that  of  Greneral  Hoche; 
that  originally  the  object  of  the  Dutch 
Crovemment  was  to  have  invaded  Eng- 
land in  order  to  have  operated  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  French  army,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  have  been  in  Ireland;  that  cir- 
cumstances being  totally  change<l  in  that 
regard,  they  had  yielded  to  the  wislies  of 
the  French  Government,  and  resolved  to  go 
into  Ireland ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
had  made  the  greatest  exertions,  and  had 
now  at  the  Texel  an  armament  of  16  sail 
of  the  line,  10  frigates,  15,000  trooira  in 
the  best  condition,  80  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  pay  for  the  whole  three  months ;  but 
that  a  difficulty  hod  been  raised  within  a 
few  days,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Truget,  who 
wished  to  have  5000  French  troops, 
instead  of  so  many  Dutch,  to  be  disem- 
barked in  consequence.  That  this  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  risk,  inasmuch  as  the 
discipline  of  the  Dutch  navy  was  very 
severe,  and  such  as  the  French  troops 
would  probably  not  submit  to;  that,  in 
that  case,  they  could  not  pretend  to  en- 
force it  with  regard  to  their  own  troops, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  a 
relaxation  of  all  discipline.     This  was 

£recisely  what  General  Hoche  told  ns 
let  nif^ht.    He  immediately  replied  that, 


such  being  the  case,  ha  would  take  on 
himself  to  withdraw  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  satisfy  the  Directory  at  to 
the  justice  of  their  observations;  and 
that  he  hoped,  all  diiBculty  on  that  head 
being  removed,  they  would  press  the  em- 
barkation without  a  moment's  delay.  It 
was  easy  to  sec  the  most  lively  satisfaction 
on  all  their  faces  at  this  declaration  of 
General  Hoche,  which  certainly  does  him 
the  greatest  honour.  General  Daendels, 
especially,  was  beyond  measure  delighted. 
They  told  us  then  that  they  hoped  all 
would  be  ready  in  a  fortnight,  and  Haha 
observiil,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  there 
was  an  English  squadron  which  appeared 
almost  every  day  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel,  it  was  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Brest  fleet  should,  if  possible^ 
put  to  sea,  in  order  to  draw  off  at  least  a 
part  of  the  British  fleet,  because,  from 
the  position  of  the  Texel,  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  liable  to  be  attacked  in  detail,  in 
sailing  out  of  the  port ;  and  even  if  th^ 
beat  the  enemy,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  proceed,  as  they  nrast  return  to  refit. 
To  this  General  Hoche  replied,  that  the 
French  fleet  could  not,  he  understood,  be 
ready  before  two  months,  which  pat  it 
out  of  the  question;  and  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  reflt,  he  observed 
that,  during  the  last  war,  the  British  and 
Frencrh  fleets  had  often  fought,  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  kept  the 
seas  after ;  all  that  was  necessary  being 
to  have  on  board  the  necessary  articles 
of  rechange  ;  besides,  it  was  certainly  the 
business  of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  avoid  an 
action  by  all  possible  means.  General 
Daendels  observed  that  Admiral  Dewinter 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  measure 
himself  with  the  enemy,  but  we  ail,  that 
is  to  say.  General  Hoche,  Lewins,  and 
myself,  cried  out  ag^nst  it,  his  only  busi- 
ness being  to  bring  his  convoy  safe  to  its 
destination.  A  member  of  the  committee, 
I  believe  it  was  Van  Leyden,  then  asked 
us,  supposing  everything  succeeded  to  our 
wish,  what  was  the  definite  object  of  the 
Irish  people.  To  which  we  replied  cate- 
gorically, that  it  was  to  dirow  off  the 
yoke  of  England,  break  forever  the  con- 
nection now  existing  with  that  country, 
and  constitute  ourselves  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent people.  They  all  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  this  reply,  and  Van  Leyden 
observed  that  he  had  travelled  through 
Ireland,  and  to  judge  from  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  and  extreme  misery  of  the  poor, 
no  country  in  Europe  had  so  crying  a 
necessity  for  a  revolution.  To  which 
Lewins  and  I  replied,  as  is  most  religi- 
ously the  truth,  that  one  great  motive  of 
our  conduct  in  this  bosiness,  was  the  oqb- 
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Tiction  of  the  wretched  state  of  oar  peas- 
antry, and  the  determination,  if  possible, 
to  amend  it.  The  political  object  of  our 
Tiflit  beinfc  now  nearly  ascertained,  Hahn, 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  observetl 
that  he  hoped  either  Lewins  or  I  would 
be  of  the  expedition.  To  which  Hoche 
replied,  '  that  I  was  ready  to  go,*  and  he 
made  the  offer,  on  my  part,  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  my  feelings.  It 
was  then  fixed  that  I  should  set  off  for 
tht!  army  of  Sambre  et  Meuse  for  my 
trunk,  and  especially  for  my  papers,  and 
that  Lewins  should  remain  at  the  Hague, 
at  the  orders  of  the  Committee,  until  my 
return,  which  might  be  seven  or  eight 
days.  The  meeting  then  broke  up.  We 
could  not  possibly  desire  to  find  greater 
attention  to  us,  personally,  or,  which  was 
far  more  important,  greater  zeal  and 
anxiety  to  forward  this  expedition,  in 
which  the  Dutch  Oovernment  has  thrown 
itself  *  a  corps  perdi^*  They  venture  no 
less  than  the  whole  of  their  army  and 
navy.  As  Hoche  expressed  it,  *  they  are 
like  a  nan  strippeil  to  his  breeches,  who 
has  one  shilling  left,  which  he  throws  in 
the  lottery,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled 
to  liuv  a  coat." 

The  mutations  of  history  are  sometimes 
strange.  Here,  in  1797,  wc  find  the  Dutch 
nation  preiiaring  for  a  grand  national 
effort  to  liberate  and  redeem  the  very 
same  people  whom  a  century  before  it 
had  so  powerfully  contribute«l,  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  its  *'  Dutch  Blues," 
to  hurl  prostrate  under  the  feet  of  this 
very  England  which  the  Dutch  liepublic 
was  now  so  eager  to  overthrow. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  in  justice  to 
the  Irish  aj^cnts  both  in  Holland  and  in 
Prance,  that  they  never  contemplated 
bringing  an  overwhelming  force  to  Ire- 
land, such  as  might  subdue  the  country  to 
hold  it  in  u  state  of  subjection  to  France, 
like  the  Liguriaii  or  Cisalpine  Hopublic. 
The  **  St'crct  Committee,"  alrea«iy  so  often 
cite^I,  which  n«d  under  examination 
M'.'^srs.  Emmet,  MacXeven,  an.l  O'Con- 
n«)r,  admit  this  fact.  *'It  appeared  to 
the  Committee  that  the  Executive  of  the 
Union,  though  rlesirous  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance in  men,  arms,  and  money,  yet 
"Here  averse  to  a  greater  force  beinj^  sent 
than  mijrht  enable  them  to  suhvcrt  the 
Govcrnnu  ut  and  retain  the  power  of  the 
Country  in  their  own  hand!) ;  but  that  the 
Fri*nch  showed  a  decided  disinclination  at 
all  times  to  send  any  force  to  Ireland,  ex- 
cept such  as  from  its  niMccnitudo  might 
not  only  give  them  the  hojH^a  of  conquer- 
ing the  kingdom,  but  of  retaining  it  after- 
wards as  a  French  conquest,  an-l  of  «nh- 
jeotiog  it  to  all  the  piuiiUer  an  I  oi>;lre^- 


sions  which  other  nations,  subdued  or  de- 
ceived by  that  nation,  had^experienced." 
In  Tone's  journal,  under  date  of  1st  of 
July,  occurs  a  passage  showing  how  ear- 
nestly that  true  Irishman  deprecated  a 
ITrench  conquest  of  his  country :  **  I  then 
took  occasion  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
had  weighed  very  much  upon  my  mind — 
I  mean  the  degree  of  influence  which  the 
French  might  be  disposed  to  arrogate  to 
thems^ves  in  Ireland,  and  which  I  had 
great  reason  to  fear  would  be  greater  than 
we  might  choose  to  allow  them.  In  the 
Gazette  of  that  day,  there  was  a  procla- 
mation of  Buonaparte's,  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  Genoa,  which  I  thought 
most  grossly  improper  and  indecent  as 
touching  on  the  indispensable  rights  of 
the  people.  I  read  the  most  obnoxioua 
passages  to  Hoche,  and  observed  that, 
if  Buonaparte  commanded  in  Ireland, 
and  were  to  publish  there  so  indiscreet  a 
proclamation,  it  would  have  a  most  ruin- 
ous effect;  that  in  Italy  such  dictation 
might  pass,  but  never  iii  Ireland,  where 
we  understood  our  rights  too  well  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  Hoche  answered  me,  *•  I  imder- 
stand  you.  but  you  may  be  at  ease  in  thai 
respect ;  Buonaparte  has  been  my  scholar, 
but  he  shall  never  be  my  master.' " 

Before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  for- 
tunes of  this  second  grand  expedition 
bound  for  Ireland,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  those  Irishmen  who  had 
studied  the  subject  with  regard  to  a  point 
then  extremely  interesting,  and  which 
may  again  become  interesting  in  the 
course  of  human  events— namely,  the 
most  advisable  or  convenient  harbours  of 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  a  landing  hostile 
to  England.  This  question  is  treated  at 
length  in  a  memoir,  which  was,  during 
this  same  summer,  intrusted  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven,  and  was  by  him  carried  over  to 
France,  in  order  that  uo  such  blunder 
ml^ht  again  be  made  as  the  approach 
to  the  desolate  mountainous  coasts  of 
Bear  and  Bantry.  This  memoir,  singular 
to  relate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government;  but  certainly  not  through 
any  trea.rhery  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Ncven.  who  was  a  most  excellent  man ; 
but  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  MacNeven 
tell  us,  in  their  memoirs,  that  on  their 
examination  before  the  Secret  Committee 
of  the  Lonls  the  next  year,  they  were 
a8toni^hed  beyond  measure  to  see  the 
very  original  of  that  memoir  lying  on  the 
table — so  perfect  was  the  spy  system  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  main- 
tained by  an  enormous  expenditure  of 
So'Tct  Service  money." 

Ti  e  account  which  the  Secret  Com- 
inicU-e  has  gireu  us  of  that  memoir  is  at 
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follows:— The  next  oommiinicatioii  of 
consequence  cvas  in  June,  1707,  when  an 
accredited  person  went  from  hence  to 
commonicate  with  the  French  Directory 
by  their  desire ;  he  went  by  Hamburg, 
where  he  saw  the  French  Minister,  who 
had  made  some  difficulty  about  granting 
a  passport,  and  demanded  a  memorial, 
wluch  was  written  by  the  accredited 
person,  and  given  to  the  French  Minister 
under  the  impression  that  the  passport 
was  not  to  bo  granted. 

The  memoir  was  written  in  English,  and 
contained  the  objects  of  his  mission  ac- 
oording  to  the  instructions  which  he  hod 
leoeiT^  from  the  Executive.  It  began 
by  stating  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Irench  in  Bantry  Bay,  had  encouraged 
the  least  confident  of  the  Irish  in  the  hope 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  England  with 
the  assistance  of  France ;  that  the  event 
of  that  expedition  had  proved  the  facility 
of  invading  Ireland  ;  that  in  the  event  of 
a  second  expedition,  if  the  object  were  to 
take  Cork,  Oyster  Uaven  would  be  the 
best  place  of  debarkation ;  that  the  per- 
aon  who  had  been  before  accredited  was 
instructed  to  point  out  Oyster  Uaven  as 
the  best  place  of  debarkation ;  and  it 
ttated  the  precautions  which  had  been 
taken,  by  throwing  up  works  at  Bantry, 
Fennoy,  and  Mallow.  It  further  stated, 
that  tiie  system  of  the  United  Irishmen 
bad  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  and  that  Bandon  was  become  a 
tecond  Belfast ;  that  the  system  had  made 
great  progress  in  other  counties,  and  that 
the  people  were  now  well  inclined  to  assist 
the  French ;  that  150,000  United  Irishmen 
were  organized  and  enrolled  in  Ulster,  a 
great  part  of  them  regimented,  and  one- 
third  ready  to  march  out  of  the  province. 
It  detailed  the  number  of  the  King's  forces 
in  Ulster,  and  their  stations ;  recommended 
Loughswilly  as  a  place  of  debarkation  in 
the  North,  and  stated  that  the  people  in 
the  peninsula  of  Donegal  would  join  the 
French.  It  stated,  also,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  in  Londonderry,  and  that 
one  regiment  which  made  a  part  of  it  was 
BupposiMl  to  be  disaffected.  It  mentioned 
Kulybegs  also  as  a  good  place  of  debark- 
ation, and  stated  that  the  Counties  of 
^^rrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Mouaghan,  were 
amongst  the  best  affected  to  the  cause. 
In  case  of  a  landing  at  Killybegs,  it 
recommended  a  diversion  in  Sligo,  and 
ttated,  that  a  force  of  10,000  United 
Irishmen  might  be  collected  to  fall  upon 
Enniskiilen,  which  commanded  the  pass 
of  Lough  Erne ;  that  it  was  easy  to  enter 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  but  Yery  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it ;  that  the  Counties  of  Louth, 
Armagh,  Westmeath,  King's  County,  and 


City  of  Dublin,  were  the  best  organized ; 
that  the  Catholic  priests  had  cearad  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
propagated  of  French  irreligion,  and  were 
well  fleeted  to  the  cause ;  that  some  of 
them  had  rendered  great  service  in  propa- 
gating with  discreet  zeal  the  system  of 
the  Union.  It  declared  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  a  livelj  sense  of  gratitude 
to  France  for  the  part  which  she  took, 
and  also  to  Spain  for  the  interest  the  took 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  engaged  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Directory,  to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  France  in  the 
expedition  which  bad  failed,  and  of  another 
to  be  undertaken.  The  number  of  troopa 
demanded  was  a  force  not  exceeding 
10,000,  and  not  less  than  5000  men.  It 
stated  that  a  brigade  of  English  artillery 
had  been  already  sent  over,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  troops  would  probably  bo 
sent  if  Ireland  were  attacked.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  artillery  and  am- 
munition, with  a  large  staff,  and  a  body 
of  engineers,  and  as  many  Irish  officers 
as  possible,  whose  fidelity  they  were 
assured  of  were  demanded  as  necessary 
to  accompany  the  expedition.  A  recom- 
mendation was  given  to  separate  the  Irish 
seamen  who  were  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  British,  supposing  they  would  be 
ready  to  join  in  an  expedition  to  liberate 
their  country.  It  further  recommended 
a  proclamation  to  be  published  by  the 
French  General,  on  his  arrival  there,  that 
the  French  came  as  allies  to  deliver  the 
country,  not  to  conquer  it ;  it  also  recom- 
mended to  the  Directory  to  make  the 
independence  of  Ireland  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  then 
pending;  and  stated  that  a  proceeding 
so  autlientic  could  not  be  disguised  or 
misrepresented,  and  would  very  much 
encourage  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  con- 
tained also  an  assurance,  that  the  Irish 
Militia  would  join  the  French  if  they 
landed  in  considerable  force.* 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  thcBatavian 
expedition  being  removed,  by  the  generous 
self-abnegation  of  General  Hoche  (though 
his  heart  was  set  upon  this  service),  great 
activity  was  exerted  to  make  everything 
ready.  Tone  was  to  accompany  the 
Dutch  force,  with  the  same  rank  which 
he  held  in  the  French.  What  greatly 
increased  the  hopes  r.nd  spirits  of  Tone 
and  his  allies,  was  the  famous  **  Mutiny 

*  The  topographical  raiiearchet  Into  the  capabili- 
ties of  harbours  for  inTatlon,  must  be  much  facili- 
tated  by  the  many  excellent  maps  of  Ireland  pub- 
lished within  these  last  few  years;  some  of  which 
also  afford  a  rery  perfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  inland.  At  the  period  spoken  of  in  the  text, 
the  best  mnp  of  Ireland  was,  pertiapa,  that  of  Bean- 
moot,  a  vvry  useless  one  for  strategical  poiposes. 
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of  the  Kore,**  on  board  the  English  fleet, 
o£F  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  which 
threatened  for  a  few  weeks  to  disable 
completely  the  naval  power  of  England. 
The  mutiny,  however,  was  with  some 
difficulty  quelled  by  some  sanguinary 
punishments,  and  also  by  increasing  the 
pay  of  the  seamen;  so  that  the  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  Fleet  was  ready  for  service 
again,  as  the  Dutch  soon  found  out  to  their 
cost.  On  the  4th  of  July,  we  find  Wolfe 
Tone  at  the  Hague,  ready  to  undertake 
his  duties.  We  copy  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  Tone's  Journal : — 

**  July  ^th, — Instantly  on  my  arrival  I 
waited  on  General  Daendels^  whom  I 
found  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  the 
Texel.  He  read  the  letter,  and  told  me 
everything  should  be  settled  with  regard 
to  my  rank,  and  that  I  should  receive  two 
months  pay  in  advance,  to  equip  me  for 
the  campaign.  His  reception  of  me  was 
extremely  friendly.  I  staid  with  Lewins, 
at  the  Hague,  three  or  four  days,  whilst 
my  regimentals,  &c.,  were  making  up, 
and  at  length,  all  being  ready,  we  parted, 
he  setting  off  for  Paris,  to  join  General 
Hoche,  and  I  for  the  Tezel,  to  join 
General  Daendels. 

"  Jw/y  8M. — Arrived  early  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  Texel,  and  went  immediately 
i)n  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  the  Vryheid, 
of  74  guns,  a  superb  vessel.  Found 
General  Daendels  aboard,  who  presented 
me  to  Admiral  Dewinter,  who  conmiands 
the  expedition.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  with  both  one  and  the  other; 
there  is  a  frankness  and  candour  in  their 
manners  which  is  highly  interesting. 

"  July  \Qth. — I  have  been  boating  about 
the  fleet,  and  aboard  several  of  the 
vessels ;  they  are  in  very  fine  condition, 
incomparably  better  than  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  and  I  learn  from  all  hands  that 
the  best  possible  spirit  reigns  in  both 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Admiral  Duncan, 
who  commands  the  English  fleet  off  the 
Texel,  sent  in  yesterday  an  officer  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  apparently  with  a  let- 
ter, but  in  fact  to  reconnoitre  our  force. 
Dewrinter  was  even  with  him ;  for  he  de- 
tained his  messenger,  and  sent  back  the 
answer  by  an  officer  of  his  own,  with  in- 
structions to  bring  back  an  exact  account 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy. 

"  Jtdy  llfA.— This  day  our  flag  of  truce 
is  returned,  and  the  English  officer  re- 
leased. Duncan's  fleet  is  of  eleven  sail 
of  the  line,  of  which  three  are  three- 
deckers." 

When  both  fleet  and  army  were  quite 
ready,  by  some  fatality  aimilar  to  that 
which  delayed  the  Breat  fleet  before,  the 
wind  set  in  steadily  in  an  adverse  direc- 


tion, and  so  continued  day  after  day,  week 
after  week.*  During  the  whole  of  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August  the  de- 
parture was  postponed ;  the  supplies  put 
on  board  the  fleet  were  nearly  exhausted, 
and  it  was  knovm  that  Admhral  Duncan, 
who  cruised  outside,  had  been  reinforced 
considerably.  Changes  of  plan  were  pro- 
posed, and  England  or  Scotland  was  to  be 
the  object  of  the  attempt,  not  Ireland. 
When  General  Daendels  mentioned  these 
new  projects  to  Wolfe  Tone,  the  latter 
became  seriously  alarmed.  Hs  says  in  his 
journal :  **  These  are,  most  certainly,  very 
strong  reasons,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
wind  gives  them  every  hour  fresh  weight. 
I  answered,  that  I  did  not  see  at  present 
any  solid  objection  to  propose  to  his  sys- 
tem ,  and  that  all  I  had  to  say,  was,  that 
if  the  Batavian  Republic  sent  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  Ireland,  I  was  ready  to 
make  one.  So  here  is  our  expedition  in  a 
hopeful  way.  It  is  most  terrible.  Twice, 
within  nine  months,  has  England  been 
saved  by  the  wind.  It  seems  as  if  the  very 
elements  had  conspired  to  perpetuate  our 
slavery,  and  protect  the  insolence  and  op- 
pression of  our  tyrants.  What  can  I  do 
at  this  moment  ?  Nothing.  The  people  of 
Ireland  will  now  lose  all  spirit  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  their  chiefs, 
and  God  only  knows  whether,  if  we  were 
even  able  to  effectuate  a  landing  with 
3000  men,  they  might  act  with  courage 
and  decision." 

In  the  interval  of  waiting  at  the  Texel, 
two  additional  agents  of  the  Irish  Union 
made  their  appearance  in  Holland.  These 
were  Tennant  and  Lowry  ;  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  some 
effectual  aid,  either  from  France  or 
Holland.  They  put  themselves  at  once 
into  communication  with  Tone  and  Lew- 
ins.  Nothing  seemed  immediately  possi- 
ble in  that  direction,  at  least  until  after 
this  Dutch  armament  should  be  definitely 
given  up  j  and  the  Batavian  authorities 
were  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up.  Gene- 
ral Daendels  charged  Tone  with  a  mis 
sion  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  in  order  to  confer 

*  It  Is  painful  to  see  how  Tone's  fienr  spirit,  a1 
ready  irritated  by  disapointment,  chafed  at  this 
cruel  delay.  J jly  17th,  he  says  in  his  diary:  *'I 
hope  the  wind  it  ill  not  plav  as  a  trick.  It  U  terribly 
foul  this  evening.  Hang  it,  and  damn  it  for  me !  I 
am  in  a  raire.  which  is  irulv  astonishing,  and  c«n  do 
nothing  iO  help  myself.    Well  I  well  I 

"  Jvly  18<A.— The  wind  is  as  foul  as  possible  this 
morning;  it  cannot  be  worse.  HeUI  Hell  I  Hell! 
Allah!  Allah!  Allah!  I  am  in  a  most  deTooring 
rage! 

'Viifyl9<^— Wind  fool  stlU.  Horrible!  Horrible! 
Admiral  Dewinter  and  1  endearoar  to  pass  away  tba 
time,  playing  the  flute,  which  he  doet  very  well ; 
w«  have  iOBM  good  dostSb  and  tkat  Is  wonm  nltaL"* 
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with  (ivncral  H(K*hc;  aiid  when  he  arrived 
lie  fonnd  H<K-he  d/iiif?.     lie  writes : — 

*' Sffitntthfr  IhM  and  TJ/A.— My  fears 
with  r«.*«raril  to  General  Hoclie  were  but 
too  well  founded,  lie  died  this  morning 
at  four  o*(rl4x*k.  His  lunf^s  seemefl  to  me 
quite  cone.  This  most  unfortunate  event 
h{i8  HO  confounded  and  distressed  nie  that 
I  know  not  wtiat  to  think,  nor  what  wilt 
be  the  conHequenccs.  Wrote  to  my  wife 
and  to  (jenerui  Daendels  instantly." 

Tone  evidently  believed  that  iX'winter's 
Dutch  fleet  would  never  sail  ut  all ; 
tlierefore,  after  the  death  of  Iloche,  he 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  wife  and  children. 

It  is  iuiiMiKsiblc  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  los^s  which  the  Irihh 
cauxc  in  France  sustaine<l  in  the  death  of 
(icncral  lloche.  lie  had  thoroughly  made 
that  cauHo  his  own,  through  hid  warm 
admiration  for  his  Irish  aide,  as  well  as 
fnmi  his  settled  conviction,  formed  on 
military  ])rinciples,  that  to  strike  Kng- 
land  in  Ireland  is  the  surest  and  easiest 
way  to  destroy  her  power.  It  is  now- 
known  that  NaiHjleon  liuoiiapartc,  then 
the  rival  of  Iloche,  cnmu  afusrwards 
to  entertain  strongly  this  opinion  con- 
cerning Ireland,  although,  unfortunately. 
he  wuH  not  then  duly  impressed  with  its 
importance.  At  St.  Helena,  he  said  of 
Hoche,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  first  of 
French  generals;"  and  that  if  he  had 
landed  in  Ireland  he  would  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  great  cnteri)riso.  And  if  he 
had  but  lived  another  year,  his  influence 
might  have  availed  to  direct  upon  the 
coant  of  Ireland  that  fine  fleet  and  army 
which  n)a<Ie  the  unavailing  and  disastrous 
invasion  of  Egypt. 

Willie  Tone  seems  to  liave  abandoned 
everj'  ho])e  of  decisive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Hatavian  lii'public  a  sudden  reso- 
lution was  taken  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  British  Com- 
mander quitted  his  station,  and  went  to 
Yarmouth  lloads  to  refit.  A  peremptory 
onler  wan  desiNitched  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment to  Adniirnl  Dewinter  to  put  to  sea. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  October, 
Duncan,  having  made  great  haste,  came 
in  view  of  the  Dutch  fleet  near  the  coasst 
of  Holland,  off  a  place  called  Canii)er- 
down.  The  two  fleets  were  nearly  et^ual 
in  number  of  ships,  but  the  English  were 
much  suiH.>rior  in  weiglit  of  metal.  De- 
winter,  8ei.>ing  a  battle  inevitable,  engaged 
with  the  utmost  gallantry.  ^Vfter  a  bloody 
fight,  which  the  Dutch  sustained  with  an 
intrepidity  approaching  deiii)eration.  De- 
winter's  ship  struck  a  sinking  wreck. 
Xan  Dutch  ihips  of  the  line  and  two 
%igatw  wtrt  oaptmod ;  Duncan  bscamfi 


\  Lord  Camperdown ;    and  there   was  an 
enil  of  Holland  as  a  great  naval  power. 

Thus  there  wa.s  and  continued  to  be.  a 
strange  fatality  dooming  the  hopea  of  Ire- 
land in  foreign  aid  to  a  series  of  painful 
disappointments.    There  were,  after  this, 
two  more  expeditions,  on  a  small  scaler 
both  French,  and  both  intended  to  aid  the 
Irish  insurrection.    As  for  the  **Army 
of  Englantl,"  which  began  to  be  formed 
in  this  very  month  of  Octolier,  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  the  det»il  of  that  oiiera- 
tion.  ui*  it  waA  really  never  intended  for 
En^'Iuiid    at   all,  still  less    for    Ireland. 
Na]M)Ieon  Buonaparte   was  made   Com- 
mander-in-Chief.   While  there  was  ap- 
parently busy  preparation  in  the  Chaniiel 
ports  of  France,  Wolfe  Tone  was  in  the 
highest  spirits ;  and  had  several  interviews 
with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  who  seemed 
bent  at  last  upon  the  grand  enterprise  of 
going  straight  to  Loncton,  promised  Tone 
that  he  should  be  employed  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  requested  him  to  make  out  a  list 
of    the    leading  Irish  refugees  then  in 
Paris,  who  **  would  all,"  he  said,  ^*be 
undoubtedly  employeil."    So   passed  the 
winter  and  the  spring.     Two  passages 
from  Tone*s  journal  will  tell  all  that  is 
needful  to  be  told  of  the  brutes  d' Angle- 
terre : — 

**  Moff  19^.— I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  of  our  expedition.  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Arm^'  of 
England  is  at  this  moment  in  full  march 
back  to  the  Rhine;  Buonaparte  is  God 
knows  where,  and  the  clouds  seem  tliick- 
euing  more  and  more  in  Germany,  where 
I  liuve  no  doubt  Pitt  is  moving  heaven 
and  liell  to  emliroil  matters,  and  divert 
the  storm  wliicli  was  almost  ready  to  fall 
on  his  head. 

**  Mai/  2Uh  and  2r>/A.— It  is  certain  that 
Buonaparte  is  at  Toulon,  and  embarked 
since  the  I4th ;  his  sinrech.  as  I  suspected, 
is  not  as  it  was  given  in  the  last  journals. 
The  genuine  one  I  read  to-day,  and  there 
arc  two  sentences  in  it  which  puzzle  me 
comi)letely.  In  the  first,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  address,  he  tells  the  troops  that 
they  form  a  wing  of  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  tiic  second,  towards  the  end,  he 
reminds  them  that  they  have  the  glory  of 
the  French  name  to  sustain  in  countries 
and  seas  the  most  distant.  What  docs 
that  mean?  Is  he  going,  after  all,  to 
India?  Will  he  make  a  short  cut  to 
London  by  way  of  Calcutta?  I  begia 
foully  to  susi)ect  it.** 

In  fact,  the  exi>eilition  to  Egypt  was 
already  at  sea;  Tone  remained  attached 
to  that  portion  of  the  ^'  Army  of  Eng- 
land" which  was  still  quartereil  in  the 
Karth  of  ITranoe,  and  passed  his  time  he* 
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tween  Bouen  and  HaTie;  Lewins  con* 
tinued  to  represent  the  United  Irishmen 
mt  Paris  with  great  tact  and  honesty. 
But  in  the  meantime  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  idready,  by  his  "  judicious  measures/' 
caused  the  premature  explosion  of  the 
inanrrection  in  Ireland;  and  the  island 
was  now  ringing  with  the  combat  of 
Oolart  Ilill  ai&  the  atonn  of  £miiscorthy. 


CnAPTER  XXXIL 

1708. 

SjHes. — Secret  Scnrke  Money.— Press  Pro«ccQtkm. 
— "  Remember  Orr !" — Account  of  Orr. — Curran's 
Fpeech. — His  DeecriptSon  ot  Infonnera. — ^Arts  of 
Govtmment.—  Sowing  UlMeDslaiu.  —  Forfed 
AMMsinatioo  Ltot. —  '' Union  "  Declines.— Ad- 
dresses of  "  LoyiiltT.**— Maynooth  Grant  En- 
lan^ed.— Catliolic  Bishope  "  Loyal  "—Forcing  a 
^  PrematiA«  Exi>losioo.*^--CamdQn  and  Cariiamp- 
ton.— Outrages  on  the  People,  to  Force  Insurreo- 
tSon. — ^Testimony  of  Lord  Moira. — Inquiry  De- 
manded in  Parliament — Bcptilfted  and  Defeated 
bv  i.lare  and  Castlereagh. — Insolence  and  Un- 
limited I'Dwer  of  MiniBt0rs.<— Oensral  Abercrombie 
Besigns. — Remarkable  General  Order.— Pelliam 
Cults  Ireland.  —  Castlereagh's  Secretory.  —  The 
IleMianB'  Free  Quarters. — ^The  Ancient  Britons. 
—  ProclamatioQ  of  Martial  Law.  —  Grattan's 
Picture  of  tbe  Times.  —  Horrible  Atrocities  in 
Wexford. — Massacres.—- The  Orangemen. — ^Tbeir 
Address  of  Loyalty.— AH  tbese  Outrages  before 
any  Insurrection. 

DuBino  all  the  time  of  these  negotiations 
in  France,  the  British  Government  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  every- 
thing the  United  Irishmen  were  doing  or 
contemplating,  by  means  of  great  multi- 
tudes of  spies;  many,  or  most  of  these 
spies  Ix'ing  themselves  sworn  mombcrs  of 
the  United  Irish  Society ;  whose  business 
was  not  only  to  watch  and  report,  but 
also  to  urge  on  and  promote  the  prepara- 
tions for  insurrection,  and  who  wen^  duly 
paid  at  the  Castle  out  of  the  ^'  Secret 
Service  Money.***     The  sysiem  of   not 

^  Dr.  Madden  hae  procured  and  published  the 
accounts  of  ttils  iiimortant  branch  of  the  public 
service  for  1797-8.  These  spies  were  of  all  grades 
of  fodety,  and  their  functions  were  very  various. 
Some,  like  Reynolds  and  Annetrong,  mm  of  ednca- 
lion  and  poKlUon,  were  to  associate  with  the  leaders, 
and  carry  all  their  secrets  to  tJie  Castle ;  others, 
lilte  James  O'Biien,  were  to  foment  treasons  in 

{>nblic  houses,  and  swear  away  at  assizes  the 
ives  of  ttiose  who  trusted  them.  The  rooord  is  a 
very  carious  one ;  and  it  may  be  some  satisfaction 
to  us,  that  if  our  country  has  been  always  bought 
and  sold  for  money,  we  can  at  least  examine  and 
check  tbe  aooounta,  and  Mtimate  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  money  value  of  a  traitor  (or  "  loyal 
man"),  according  to  his  talents  and  opportunltiea. 
For  seventy  yeans  past,  It  has  cost  fne  treasury 
heavily  to  purchase  **  loyal  men'*  in  Ireland,  from 
KeysMMidfwalo  Ssgk. 


merely  paying  informers  for  information, 
but  hiring  them  beforehand  to  join  illegal 
societies,  and  there  recommend  and  urg» 
forward  the  boldest  and  most  illegal 
counsels,  in  order  to  betray  their  trusting 
confederates,  is  a  system  peculiar  to  tfa^ 
British  Government  in  Ireland  ;  and  not 
parallelled  in  atrocity  and  baseness  by 
anything  known  to  us  in  the  functions 
of  a  French  or  Austrian  police.  During 
the  whole  year  1797  this  <*  battalion 
of  testimony"  was  in  a  state  of  high 
organization  and  efficiency;  and  greatly 
aided  in  causing  the  insurrection  to  burst 
out  at  the  very  day  and  hour  when  the 
Castle  wished  for  it.  It  would  be  an  end- 
less task  to  recount  all  the  oppressions 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  this  vear 
goaded  the  people  at  last  to  seek  a 
remedy  in  desperate  resistance ;  but  the 
case  of  Orr  is  too  remarkable  and  notori- 
ous to  be  passed  over. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
the  Press  newspaper  in  1798,  for  seditioua 
libel  on  Lord  Camden's  Government,  con- 
tained in  certain  letters  which  appeared 
in  that  paper  in  the  latter  part  of  1797. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  libel  in  the 
Pi-ess,  signed  Mabcus  (for  the  publication 
of  which  the  printer  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Government),  was  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Camden  to  extend  mercy  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  William  Orr,  of  respecta- 
bility, and  remarkable  for  his  popularity, 
who  had  been  capitally  convicted  at  Car- 
rickfergus  of  administering  the  oath  of 
the  United  Irishmen's  Society,  and  was 
the  first  person  who  had  been  so  con- 
victed. Poems  were  written,  sermons 
were  preached ;  after-dinner  speeches, 
and  after  supper  still  stronger  speeches 
were  made,  of  no  ordinary  vehemence, 
about  the  fate  of  Orr  and  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Camden,  which  certainly,  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  this  case,  was 
bad,  or  rather  stupidly  base  and  odiously 
unjust. 

The  scribes  of  the  United  Irisbmen 
wrote  up  the  memory  of  the  man  whom 
Camden  had  allowed  to  be  executed  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  foul  means  taken 
to  obtain  a  conviction,  officially  conveyed 
to  him  by  persons  every  way  worthy  of 
credit  and  of  undoubted  loyalty. 

The  evident  object  of  the  efforts  to 
make  this  cry,  "  Rsrnember  Orr,"  stir  up 
the  people  to  rebellion,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken—that object  was  to  single  out  an 
individual  case  of  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  and  to  turn  that  sympathy  to  the 
account  of  the  cause.  Orr's  case  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Ireland,  at  that 
period,  A   few  sxlraorx/taary  leaturee  of 
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iniqaity  and  of  injustice.  He  wa«  a 
noted,  active,  and  popular  country  mem- 
ber of  tlie  society  of  United  Irishmen. 
He  was  executed  on  account  of  the  noto- 
riety of  that  circumstance,  not  on  account 
of  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  or  the 
justice  of  the  conviction  that  was  obtained 
against  him ;  for  the  crown  witness, 
Wheatly,  immediately  i^ter  the  trial, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  perjured  him- 
self ;  and  some  of  the  jury  came  forward 
likewise  and  admitted  that  they  were 
drunk  when  they  gave  their  verdict ;  and 
these  facts,  duly  deposed  to  and  attested, 
were  laid  before  the  viceroy.  Lord  Cam- 
den, by  Sir  John  Macartney,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  caused  Orr  to  be  arrested, 
and  who,  to  his  honour  be  it  told,  when 
he  found  the  practices  that  had  been  re- 
aorted  to,  used  every  effort,  though  fruit- 
lessly, to  move  Lord  Camden  to  save  the 
prisoner. 

William  Orr,  of  Ferranshane,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  was  charged  with 
administering  the  United  Irishman's  oath, 
in  his  own  house,  to  a  soldier  of  the  name 
of  Whcatly.  He  was  the  first  person 
indicted  under  the  act  which  made  that 
offence  a  capital  felony  (3G  Geo.  III.) 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  the  proprietor 
of  a  bleach-green.  James  Hope,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  informed  Dr. 
Hadden,  <*that  William  Orr  was  not 
actually  the  person  who  administered  the 
oath  to  the  soldier.  The  person  who  ad- 
ministered the  oath  was  Wm.  M'Kcever, 
a  delegate  from  the  city  of  Derry  to  the 
Provincial  Committee,  who  afterwards 
made  his  escape  to  America." 

In  a  letter  of  Miss  M'Cracken,  dated 
27th  of  September,  1797,  addressed  to  her 
brother,  then  in  Kilmainham  Jail,  is 
found  the  following  reference  to  the  re- 
cent trial  of  Orr:— **Orr*s  trial  has 
clearly  proved  that  there  is  neither  jus- 
tice nor  mercy  to  be  expected.  Even  the 
greatest  aristocrats  here  join  in  lamenting 
his  fate ;  but  his  greatness  of  mind  renders 
him  an  object  of  envy  and  of  admiration 
rather  than  of  compassion.  I  am  told 
that  his  wife  is  gone  with  a  letter  from 
Lady  Londonderry  to  her  brother  on  his 
behalf.  .  .  .  You  will  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  you  that  old  Archibald 
Thompson,  of  Cushendall,  was  foreman 
of  the  jury,  and  it  is  thought  will  lose  his 
aenses  if  Mr.  Orr*!  sentence  is  carried 
into  execution,  as  he  appears  already  quite 
distracted  at  the  idea  of  a  person  being 
condenmed  to  die  through  his  ignorance, 
M  it  seems  he  did  not  at  all  understand 
the  boaiiieM  of  a  joiTiiiaii.    However^  As 


held  out  from  the  forenoon  titt  mix  o*dock  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  following,  though, 
it  is  said,  he  was  beaten,  and  threatened 
with  being  wrecked,  and  not  left  a  aizpence 
in  the  world,  on  his  refusing  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  Neither  would  they 
let  him  taste  of  the  supper  and  the  drink 
which  wcu  sent  to  the  rest,  and  of  which  they 
partook  to  such  a  beastly  Agree,  It  was 
not,  therefore,  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  infirm  old  man  should  not  have 
sufficient  resolution  to  hold  out  against 
such  treatment. 

(Signed)       "  Mary  M^Cracuk." 


Orr  was  defended  by  Curran  and ' 
son.  The  judges  before  whom  he 
tried  were  Lord  Yelvcrton  and  Judge 
Chamberlaine.  The  jury  retired  at  six 
in  the  evening  to  consider  their  verdict. 
They  sat  up,  deliberating,  all  night,  and 
returned  into  court  at  six  the  following 
morning.  The  jury  inquired  if  they 
might  find  a  qualified  verdicts  as  to  the 
prisoner*s  guilt.  The  Judge  directed 
them  to  give  a  special  vci^ct  on  the 
general  issue.  They  retired  again,  and 
returned  shortly  with  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
prisoner  to  mercy.  Next  day,  Orr  was 
brought  up  for  judgment,  when,  after  an 
unsuccessful  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  the  drunkeness 
of  the  jury,  which  Judge  Chamberlaine 
would  not  admit  of  being  made  *'the 
foundation  of  any  motion  to  the  Court," 
Yelverton  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
**  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  burst  into  tears." 
Orr  said,  pointing  to  the  jury,  "  Thatjwry 
has  convicted  me  of  being  a  felon.  My 
own  heart  tells  me  that  their  convic- 
tion is  a  falsehood,  and  that  I  am  not  a 
felon.  If  they  have  found  me  guilty 
improperly,  it  is  worse  for  them  thui  for 
me.  /  can  forgive  them.  I  wish  to  say 
only  one  word  more,  and  that  is,  to  declare 
on  this  awful  occasion,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God,  that  the  evidence  against  me  was 
grossly  perjured^grossly  and  wickedly 
perjured !" 

The  witness,  Wheatly,  made  an  affidavit 
before  a  magistrate  acknowledging  his 
having  sworn  falsely  against  Orr.  Two 
of  the  jury  made  depositions,  setting  forth 
that  they  had  been  induced  to  gire  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  their  opinion,  when 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Two  others 
made  statements  that  they  had  been 
menaced  by  the  other  jurors  with  denun« 
ciations  and  the  wrecking  of  their  proper- 
ties, if  they  did  not  comply  with  their 
wishea. 

Jamea  Orr,  in  the  iVsst  Newfpepor  ef 
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the  28th  of  October,  1797,  published  a 
ttatemcnt  respecting  his  interfereDce, 
with  a  view  of  saving  his  brother's  life, 
to  the  following  effect :  **  He,  James  Orr, 
had  been  appUed  to  by  many  gentlemen 
to  get  his  brother  William  to  make  a 
confession  of  his  goilt,  as  a  condition  on 
which  they  would  use  their  interest  to 
hare  his  life  spared.  The  high  sheriff, 
Mr.  Skeffington,  and  the  sovereign  of 
Belfast,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bristowe,  were 
among  the  number — the  former  under- 
taking to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  sign  a 
memorial  in  his  favour.  James  Orr  im- 
mediately went  to  his  brother,  and  the 
kittet  indignantly  refused  to  make  any 
such  confession,  for  *  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with.' 
James  Orr  not  being  able  to  induce  him 
to  sign  it,  returned  to  Belfast  and  wrote 
out  a  confession,  similar  in  terms  to  that 
required  by  Skeffington  and  Bristowe,  and 
forged  his  brother's  name.  The  forged 
document  was  then  turned  to  the  account 
it  was  required  for.  A  respite  had  been 
granted ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  brother 
was  made  instrumental  to  the  death  of 
the  prisoner.  The  shaken  verdict  of  the 
drunken  jury,  of  the  perjured  witness, 
was  not  suffered  to  preserve  the  prisoner. 
The  forged  testimony  of  his  guilt  was 
brought  against  him.  The  promises  under 
whi<£  that  document  was  obtained  were 
forgotten,  and  thus  *  a  surreptitious  de- 
claration,' swindled  from  the  fears  of  an 
afflicted  family,  was  made  the  instrument 
to  intercept  the  stream  of  mercy,  and 
connteract  the  report  of  the  judge  (one  of 
the  judges,  namely,  Yelverton)  who  tried 
him,"  Orr  was  executed  outside  of 
Carrickfergus,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1797,  in  his  thirty-first  year,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. 

The  act  of  James  Orr  might  have  led  the 
executive  into  error;  but  William  Orr 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Camden,  dated  the 
10th  of  October,  plainly  informing  his 
lordship  of  the  forgery  committed  by  his 
brother,  and  that  the  confession  imputed 
to  him  **was  base  and  false ;"  but  stating 
if  mercy  was  extended  to  him,  **he  should 
not  fail  to  entertain  the  most  dutiful  sense 
of  gratitude  for  such  an  act  of  justice  as 
weU  as  mercy."  On  the  day  of  the  exe- 
cution, the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carrickfergus  quitted  the  town,  to 
aroid  witnessing  the  fate  of  Orr. 

A  person  who  visited  Orr  previously  to 
his  trial,  speaks  of  his  personal  appearance 
and  addrcM  as  highly  prepossessing.  His 
apparel  was  new  and  fashionable— there 
was  a  remarkable  neatness  in  his  attire. 
The  only  thing  approaching  the  foppery 


of  patriotism  was  a  narrow  piece  of 
green  ribbon  round  his  neck.  He  was 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  particularly 
well  made— in  fact,  his  person  was  a 
model  of  symmetry,  strength  and  grace- 
fulness. He  wore  his  hair  short  and  well 
powdered.  The  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  frank  and  manly.  He  pos- 
sessed 8  sound  understanding,  strong 
affections,  and  a  kindly  disposition.  In 
speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
his  visitor,  who  remarked  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  disposed  to  act  in  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  towards  the  country,  he 
said  *.  *^  No,  no ;  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  there  is  some  system  laid  down 
which  has  for  its  object  murder  and  devasta- 
tion.*' He  added,  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  the  Ca- 
tholics, **  Irishmen  of  every  denomina- 
tion must  now  stand  or  fall  together." 

Thus  a  variety  of  depositions  establish- 
ing the  drunkenness  of  the  juiy  and  the 
perjury  of  Wheatly  were  laid  before  the 
Lord- Lieutenant.  One  deposition  was  of 
the  Itev.  George  Macartney,  a  magistrate 
of  the  County  of  Antrim,  respecting 
Wheatly's  being  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Kemmis,  and  on  his  (Wheatly's)  coming 
into  court,  relating  to  Mr.  Macartney  his 
having  seen  a  Dissenting  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Eder,  whom  he  had  known 
elsewhere,  and  was  sure  he  was  brought 
there  to  invalidate  his  testimony.  An- 
other deposition  was  that  of  the  clergy- 
man referred  to,  stating  that  he  had  ac- 
companied a  brother  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
A.  Montgomery,  to  visit  a  sick  soldier, 
apparently  deranged,  named  Wheatly,  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide ;  that  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Hueys, 
in  whose  house  he  then  was,  that  he  was 
in  Colonel  Durham's  regiment,  and  had 
committed  a  murder,  which  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  that  he  had 
been  instigated  to  give  false  evidence 
against  William  Orr,  of  which  erime  he 
sincerely  repented.  A  similar  deposi- 
tion, before  Lord  O'Neil,  was  made  b^  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Two  of  the  jury 
made  depositions  respecting  their  drunk- 
enness. Two  others  made  statements  of 
the  menaces  that  had  been  used  by  the 
other  jurors.  But  all  were  of  no  avail. 
Lord  Camden  was  deaf  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations mode  to  him.  All  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  will  not  wash  itway  the  stain 
his  obduracy  on  this  occasion  has  left  on 
his  character.  Better  fifty  thousand  times 
for  his  fame  it  were,  if  he  had  never  seen 
Ireland.  The  fate  of  Orr  lies  heavy  on 
the  memory  of  Lord  Camden. 

The  friends  of  Earl  Camden  in  vain 
seek  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  this  act 
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on  hit  sabordinates  in  the  Insh  GoTem- 
menu  Tbej  say  he  wm  a  paseive  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  others.  The  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  however,  was  giTon  to 
him,  and  not  to  them.  On  the  2Gth  of 
October,  1797,  a  letter  addressed  to  Earl 
Camden  appeared  in  the  Press,  signed 
Marcus,  ably  and  eloquently  written,  but 
tmquestionably  libellous,  commenting  on 
the  conduct  of  his  lordship  in  this  case. 
Marcus  used  these  wonls  in  reference  to 
it:  "The  death  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  nation 
has  pronounced  one  of  the  most  sanpruin- 
ary  and  snrage  acts  that  luis  disgraced 
the  laws.  Let  not  the  nation  be  told  that 
you  arc  a  passive  instmmcnt  in  the  hands 
of  others.  If  passive  you  be,  then  is  your 
office  a  shadow  indeed.  If  an  active  in* 
strument,  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  did  not 
perform  the  duty  which  the  law  required 
of  you.     Tou  did  not  exercise  the  prero- 

gitive  of  mercy — that  mercy  which  the 
w  entrusted  to  you  for  the  safety  of  the 
subject.  Innocent,  it  appears,  he  was.  His 
blood  has  been  shed,  and  the  prcce<lent  is 
awful.  .  .  .  Feasting  in  your  castle,  in 
the  midst  of  your  myrmidons  and  bishoj>ii, 
you  have  little  concerned  yourself  about 
the  expelled  and  miserable  cottager,  whose 
dwelling  at  the  moment  of  your  mirth 
was  in  flames,  his  wife  ur  his  daughter 
suffering  violence  at  the  hands  of  some 
commissioned  ruvager,  his  son  agonizing 
on  the  bayonet,  and  his  helpless  infants 
crying  in  vain  for  mercy.  These  are 
lamentations  that  disturb  not  the  hour  of 
carousal  or  intoxicated  counsels.  Tlie 
constitution  has  reeled  to  its  centre — Jus- 
tice herself  is  not  only  blind,  but  drunk, 
and  deaf,  like  Festus,  to  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth. 

**  Let  the  awful  execution  of  Mr.  Orr 
be  a  lesson  to  all  unthinking  jurors,  and 
let  them  cease  to  flatter  themselves  that 
any  interest,  recommendation  of  theirs 
and  of  the  presiding  judge,  can  stop  the 
coarse  of  carnage  which  sang^uinary,  and, 
I  do  not  fear  to  say,  unconstitutional, 
laws  have  ordered  to  be  loosed.  Let  them 
remember  that,  like  Macbeth,  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  have  waded  so  far  in  blood 
that  they  find  it  easier  to  go  on  than  go 
back." 

Finnerty  was  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  to 
pay  a  flue  of  X20,  and  to  give  security  for 
future  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Curran's  speech  in  defence  of  this 
printer,  Finnerty,  is  a  model  of  bold,  im- 
passioned and  indignant  pleading,  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  matched  since 
in  a  court  of  justice.  One  passage 
of  this  great  speech  rises  above  tlie 
immediate  case  of  the  orat«^t  cUeot^ 


and  gives  a  bold  and  tme  pictore  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government : — **  The 
learned  counsel  has  asserted  that  the 
paper  which  he  prosecutes  (the  Press) 
is  only  part  of  a  system  formed  to  mis- 
represent Uio  state  of  Ireland  and  the- 
conduct  of  its  Government.  Do  you 
not  therefore  discover  that  his  object  i» 
to  procure  a  verdict  to  sanction  the  Par- 
liaments of  both  countries  in  refusing 
all  inquiry  into  your  grievances?  Let 
me  ask  you,  then,  are  you  prepared  to 
say,  upon  your  oaths,  that  those  mea- 
sures of  coercion  which  ore  daily  prac- 
tised are  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought 
to  be  continued?  It  is  not  upon  ^»- 
nerty  you  are  sitting  in  judgment ;  but 
you  are  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants  of  moio 
than  half  of  Ireland.  You  are  to  say 
that  it  is  a  foul  proceeding  to  condemn  the 
Government  of  Ireland ;  that  it  is  a  foul 
act,  founded  in  foul  motives,  and  origin- 
ating in  falseliood  and  sedition;  that  it 
is  an  attack  upon  the  Government  under 
which  the  people  arc  prosperous  and 
happy ;  tliat  justice  is  here  administered 
with  merry;  that  the  statements  made 
in  Grent  Britain  are  false— are  the  effu- 
sions of  party  and  of  discontent ;  that  all 
is  mildness  and  tranquillity ;  that  there 
arc  no  burnings,  no  transportations ;  tliat 
you  never  travel  by  the  light  of  confla- 
grations ;  that  the  jails  are  not  crowded 
month  after  month,  from  which  prisonera 
are  taken  out,  not  for  trial,  but  /or  em^ 
barkation  !  These  arc  the  questions  upon 
wliich,  I  say,  you  must  virtually  decide. 
.  .  1  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Orr  or  Mr.  Finnerty  that  your  verdict  is 
now  s()u<?ht ;  you  are  called  upon,  on 
your  oaths,  to  sny  that  the  Government 
is  wise  and  mcrcilul ;  the  people  prosper- 
ous and  happy ;  that  military  law  ought 
to  be  continued ;  that  the  Constitutiou 
could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  the  statements  of  a  con- 
trary import  by  your  advocates  in  either 
country  are  libellous  and  false.  I  tell 
you  these  are  the  questions;  and  I  ask 
you  if  you  can  have  the  front  to  give  the 
expected  answer  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
munity who  know  the  country  as  well  as 
you  do.  Let  me  ask  you  how  you  could 
reconcile  with  such  a  verdict  the  jails, 
the  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagra- 
tions, the  murders,  the  proclamations 
that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets, 
and  see  every  day  in  the  coimtry  ?  What 
ai>3  the  processions  of  the  learned  counsel 
himself,  dfcait  after  circuit  ?  Mercifui 
God  1  what  is  the  state  of  IieUnd,  and 
wlme  shall  you  find,  the  iNEetelied.ii^ 
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habitant  of  this  land?  You  may  find 
him,  perhaps,  !■  jail,  the  only  place  of 
security — I  haa  almost  said  of  ordinary 
habitation  I  If  yon  do  not  find  him  there, 
you  may  see  him  flying  with  his  family 
from  the  flames  of  his  own  dwelling — 
lighted  to  his  dungeon  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  hovel ;  or  yon  may  find  his 
bones  bleaching  on  the  green-fields  of  his 
country ;  or  you  may  find  him  tossing  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage 
than  his  persecutors,  that  drift  him  to  a 
rctumless  distance  from  his  family  and 
his  home,  without  charye,  or  trials  or  sen- 
Umce,*' 

When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  speak  of 
that  part  of  the  publication  under  trial, 
which  stated  that  informers  were  brought 
forward  by  hopes  of  remuneration — "Is 
that,"  he  said,  "a  foul  assertion?  Or 
will  you,  upou  your  oaths,  say  to  the 
sister  country  that  there  are  no  such 
abominable  instruments  of  destruction  as 
informers  used  in  the  state  prosecutions 
of  Ireland?  Let  me  honestly  ask  you, 
what  do  you  feel,  when  in  my  hearing — 
when  in  the  faice  of  this  audience — you 
arc  asked  to  give  a  verdict  that  every 
man  of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  know, 
by  the  testimony  of  your  own  eyes,  to  be 
utterly  and  absolutely  false?  I  speak 
not  now  of  the  public  proclamation  for  infor- 
m  rs,  with  a  promise  of  surtcu  and  extraua- 
tjant  reward.  I  s]icaK  not  of  those  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  have  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock, 
and  from  the  dock  to  the  pillory.  I 
speak  of  what  your  own  eyes  have  seen, 
'lay  after  day,  during;  the  pro^ri'ss  of  this 
commission,  while  you  aitendcil  this  court 
— the  numlxir  of  horrid  miscreants  who 
acknowledged,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they 
had  come  from  the  seat  of  Government — 
from  the  very  chambers  of  the  Castle 
Twhere  they  had  been  worked  upon  by  the 
fear  of  death  and  hope  of  compensation 
to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows), 
that  the  mild,  the  wholesome,  and  the 
merciful  councils  of  this  Govermcnt  are 
holden  over  those  catacombs  of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a 
man  lies  till  his  heart  has  thnc  to  fester 
and  dissolve,  and  is  then  dug  up  a  witness. 
Is  this  a  picture  created  by  a  hag-ridden 
fancy,  or  is  it  a  fact  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from  that 
tomb,  make  his  appearance  upon  your 
table,  the  image  of  life  and  death,  and 
supreme  arbiter  of  both  ?  Have  you  not 
marked,  when  he  entered,  how  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach? Have  you  not  seen  how  the 
human  heart  bowed  to  the  awful  supre- 


macy of  his  power  in  the  undiseemUed 

homage  of  deferential  horror  ?    IIow  hi* 

glance,  like  the  lightening  of    heaven^ 

seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  the  accused, 

and  mark  it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice 

warned  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and 

death — a  death  which  no  innoconce  can 

escape,  no  art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no 

antidote  ]>revent  I    There  was  an  antidote 

— a  juror*8  oath ;  but  even  that  adamaiN 

tine  chain,  whidi  bound  the  integrity  of' 

man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  iS' 

Bohred  and  molten  in  the  breath  wfaMi 

issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  infermert 

Conscience  swings  from  her  moorings; 

the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror  speikr 

what  his  soul  abhors,  and  coneolts  his 

own    safety   in    the   surrender   of    tlie 

victim — 

Et  qux  slbl  qnlsqae  liiiMbtli» 

Unltu  in  iniMri  ejdUum  convanftttttam 

Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  temple> 
of  justice,  even  as  the  Devil  hat  been 
worshipped  by  pagans  Mid  savages— evew 
so  in  this  wicked  country  is  the  infenner- 
an  object  of  judicial  idolatry— eveo  so  la- 
he  soothed  by  the  music  of  human  groan*' 
— even  so  is  he  x>lacated  and  incensed  by 
the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  o#  honuui- 
sacrifices." 

This  extraordinary  speech  of  Mh  Cor* 
ran  is  not  given  here  as  an  eacampleof* 
rhetoric.  In  fact  there  is  no  rhetoric  in 
it ;  his  description  is  but  a  faint  and  pale 
image  of  the  horrible  truth ;  and  the  in- 
former O'Brien  was  only  one  of  that 
immense  "  battalion  of  testimony  "  which 
was  now  regularly  drilled  and  instmeted 
at  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  Through  these 
foul  means  the  administration  waa  kept 
fully  informed  of  the  designs,  the  foroe^ 
and  i\ie  jtersonntl  ol  the  United  Irishmen; 
it  was  also  enabled,  by  the  same  meant, 
to  make  considerable  progress  in  the' 
jrrand  English  policy  of  sowing  diaten- 
sions  and  bad  feeling  between  Cathidlc^ 
and  Dissenters.  On  one  side  were  the- 
honest,  tolerant,  and  self-sacrificing  lead- 
ers of  the  United  Irish  Society  enden- 
vourinpr  to  heal  the  animosities  of  aget, 
to  iM:iUe  the  people  know  and  trust  one* 
another  in  order  to  unite  for  the  common 
j,'()od  of  their  unhappy  country.  On  the- 
other  was  Mr.  Pitt,  ably  seconded  by 
Lord  Clare  and  by  Castlcreagh,  and  their 
dreadful  array  of  spies  and  secret  emie* 
Faries,  carrying  all  over  the  country 
and  scattering  broadcast  mysterious  txs^ 
mours  of  intended  massacres  and  asset* 
sinations — industriously  renewing  all  thtr 
old  stories  of  the  "  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  **  (which,  indeed,  were  never 
so  horrible  as  the  horrors  of  tho 
penal  laws).     A  piH[»r  was  even 
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fally  circulated  purporting  to  contain  a 
printed  list  of  persons  marked  out  for  as- 
sassination. ]^rd  Moira,  in  his  place  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  produced 
this  document  in  debate,  describing  thus : 
**  He  held  now  in  his  hand  a  paper  printed, 
the  contents  of  which  were  too  shocking 
to  read ;  its  avowed  object  was  to  point 
out  innocent  men,  by  name,  to  the  poniard 
of  assassins.  It  loaded  His  Majesty  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  reviled 
the  English  nation  with  every  term  of 
contumely,  affirming  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  Irishman  to  wrest  from  the  hands 
of  English  ruffians  the  property  which 
these  English  ruffians  had  wrested  from 
their  ancestors." 

That  this  pretended  list  was  the  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  Castle  emissaries, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  declared  that  he  believed 
the  list  to  be  a  genuine  programme  of  the 
** horrid  conspiracy"'  then  hatching  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Moira  said,  in  reply: 
**  As  to  the  paper  to  which  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  and  the  noble  Secretary  had 
mlluded,  concerning  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  marke<l  out  for  future  assassi- 
nation, he  confessed,  he  tuspected  it  to  he 
an  invention  to  justify  or  to  support  the  mea- 
mtres  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  had  already  complained. 
He  suspected  this  the  more,  because  no 
printer  of  a  newspaper  could  have  had  it 
from  any  authentic  source,  for  no  man 
concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  assassination 
would  communicate  the  intention  of  him- 
self and  colleagues.  He  wished  to  speak 
of  assassins  as  he  felt,  with  the  greatest 
indignation  and  abhorence ;  but  he  must 
also  add,  that  he  believed  that  they  origi- 
nated in  Ireland  from  private  malice  and 
revenge,  and  would  do  so  from  any  party 
that  happened  to  be  predominant,  while 
the  present  dreadful  system  continued. 
It  was  not  by  a  general  system  of  terror 
that  it  was  to  be  prevented." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  however,  what 
fearful  use  could  be  maide  of  all  these 
bold  forgeries  and  wild  rumours  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  Castle  agents,  to  exaspe- 
rate the  Protestants,  create  '*  alarm, " 
and  stop  the  good  work  of  Union,  From 
one  cause  or  another,  it  is  evident,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  the 
Union  rather  abated  than  increased.  One 
imequivocal  symptom  of  its  decline  was 
the  renovation  of  dissension  between  Dis- 
senters and  the  Catholics  in  the  North. 
8ir  Richard  Musgrave,  from  an  anony- 
mous acquaintance,  reports  that  most  of 
tito  Presbyterians  separated  from  the 
Pi^ts  in  tiie  year  1797;  some  from 
''principle,  some  because  th^  doubted 


the  sincerity  of  persons  in  that  order; 
and  others,  foreseeing  that  the  plot  must 
fail  and  end  in  their  destruction,  took 
advantage  of  the  proclamation  of  the  I7th 
of  May,  and  renounced  their  associates. 
Numbers  withdrew  because  they  doubted 
of  success  without  foreign  assistance. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  Counties  of 
Down  and  Antrim,  where  they  are  Tery 
numerous,  and  where  they  are  warmly 
attached  to  the  Union  from  pure  re- 
publican principles,  thought  they  could 
succeed  without  the  Papists." 

Mr.  Plowden  bears  nearly  the  same 
testimony:  ''Certain  it  is,"  says  he^ 
'*  that  the  Northern  Unionists  generally 
held  back  from  this  time;  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  were  originally  Scotch,  and  still 
retain  much  of  that  guarded  policy  which 
so  peculiarly  characterizes  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain.  Some  barbarous  mur- 
ders in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  committed ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  members  <tf 
the  Union,  or  persons  in  sny  manner 
connected  with  them.  By  the  report  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  it  appears  that 
from  the  summer  of  1797  the  disaffected 
entertained  no  serious  intention  of  hazards 
ing  an  effort  independent  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, until  the  middle  of  March.  Their 
policy  was  to  risk  nothing  so  long  as  their 
party  was  gaining  strength.  Whatever 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Union's 
falling  off,  we  find  that  from  the  Autonm 
of  1797  the  Koman  Catholics,  first  in 
the  North,  and  afterwards  successively 
throughout  the  kingdom,  published  ad- 
dresses and  resolutions  expressive  of 
their  horror  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  be  loyal  and  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence and  support  of  the  King  and  Consti- 
tution. The  northern  addresses  admitted 
the  fact,  and  lamented  that  many  of 
Catholic  body  had  been  seduced  into  the 
Union,  and  they  deprecated  the  attempts 
which  were  made  to  create  dissension 
amongst  persons  of  different  religions. 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Dissenters.  If  addresses 
were  tests  of  loyalty.  His  Majesty  had  not 
more  loyal  subjects  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  Empire  than  the 
Irish  in  the  beginning  of  1798.  Scarcely 
a  parish  throughout  the  kingdom,  scarodr 
a  dissenting  meeting-house,  from  which 
an  address  of  loyalty  was  not  issued, 
signed  by  the  priest  or  minister  of  the 
flock." 

The  Catholic  addresses  of  which  Mr. 
Plowden  speaks  were  chiefly  procured  by 
the  influence  of  the  bishops  and  higfasr 
clergy,  who  were  much  rdied  upon  si 
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this  time,  as  well  as  frequently  since,  to 
keup  the  higher  classes  of  Catholics 
<*  iojal  '*  to  tiie  English  Qoyemment. 
The  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  had 
been  incorporated  bj  law  in  June,  1795, 
and  had  been  opened  in  the  following 
October  for  students.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time.  Catholic  young  men  could  be  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood  in  their  own 
country  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
death  or  transportation.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  which  had  amounted  to 
£8000,  was  increased  to  £10,000  in 
February,  1798,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Pelham,  who  imdertook  in  this  de- 
bate to  reply  to  the  furious  and  foaming 
declamation  of  Dr.  Duigenan.  This  was 
a  g^reat  step  in  the  way  of  conciliation ; 
and  it  is  further  certain  that  members  of 
the  Goyemment  deceired  the  Catholic 
bishops  by  implied  promises  to  complete 
the  emancipation  at  an  early  day.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Ilussey,  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
in  a  pastoral  of  his  this  year,  assures  his 
flock  very  positively :  "  The  Popery  laws 
are  upon  the  eve  of  being  extinguished 
for  ever ;  and  may  no  wicked  hand  ever 
again  attempt  to  divide  this  land,  by 
making  religious  distinctions  a  mask  to 
divide,  to  disturb,  to  oppress  it."  Thus 
the  bishops  and  most  of  the  clergy  were 
secured  to  the  English  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle— and  by  the  same 
treacherous  artifice  by  which  they  were 
made  generally  favourable  to  the  legisla- 
tive **  Union  "  two  years  later,  namely, 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  speedy  eman- 
cipation. These  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
the  promises  were  broken,  and  the  Catho- 
lics suffered  under  idl  their  disabilities  for 
thirty  years  longer. 

The  strength  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety then,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
North  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  In 
the  other  provinces  it  was,  however, 
growing  and  strengthening,  but  without 
occasioning  either  disorder  or  crime , 
rather,  indeed,  preventing  all  evil  of  that 
description.  This  state  of  things  began 
to  surprise  and  alarm  Mr.  Pitt,  who  found 
the  "conspiracy**  becoming  rather  too 
extensive  and  dangerous  for  his  purposes ; 
for  a  moment  he  felt  he  might  possibly 
get  beyond  his  depth,  and  he  conceived 
the  necessity  of  forcing  a  premature  ex- 
plosion, by  which  he  might  excite  suf- 
ficient horror  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  his  purpose,  and  be  able  to  suppress 
the  conspiracy  in  the  bud,  which  might 
be  beyond  his  power  idhould  it  arrive  at 
its  maturity. 

Individually,  Lord  Camden  was  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  an  acquisition  to  the  country, 


but  he  was  made  a  cmel  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  seemed  to  have 
no  will  of  his  own ;  so  that,  although  we 
are  assured  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  that 
ha  was  personally  and  privately  a  most 
amiable  person,  his  name  will  idways  be 
pronounced  with  horror  and  execration  by 
Irishmen,  as  the  official  head  of  the  Irish 
Qovemment  in  these  dreadful  years  of 
the  reign  of  terror. 

On  a  review  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
that  period,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
design  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  effect  some  mysteri- 
ous measure  in  Ireland  was  now,  through 
the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Government,  beginning  to  develope  itself. 
The  seeds  of  insurrection  which  had 
manifested  themselves  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  were,  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  British  Government, 
rapidly  crushed;  and,  by  the  reports  of 
Parliiunent,  Lord  Melville  had  obtained 
and  published  prints  of  the  different  pikes 
manufactured  in  Scotland,  long  before 
that  weapon  had  been  manufactured  by 
the  Irish  peasantry.  But  in  Ireland, 
though  it  appeared  from  the  public  docu- 
ments that  Government  had  full  and 
accurate  information  of  the  Irish  United 
Societies,  and  that  their  leaders  and  chiefs 
were  well  known  to  the  British  Ministry, 
at  the  same  period,  and  by  the  samo 
means  that  England  and  Scotland  were 
kept  tranquil,  so  might  have  been  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  found  he  had  tem- 
porized to  the  extremity  of  prudence; 
the  disaffected  had  not  yet  appeared  as  a 
collected  army,  but,  in  his  opinion  never- 
theless, prompt  and  decisive  measures  be- 
came absolutely  indispensable.  The  Earl 
of  Carhampton,  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland,  first  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
at  Mr.  Pitt's  inexplicable  proceedings. 
His  Lordship  had  but  little  military  ex- 
perience, but  he  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  decision,  ardent  and  obstinate ;  he  de- 
termined, Wright  or  wrong,  to  annihilate 
the  conspiracy.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  Government  he  had  commanded 
the  troops  that,  on  all  symptoms  of  in- 
surrectionary movements,  they  should  act 
without  waiting  for  the  presence  of  any 
civil  power.  A^utial  law  had  not  then 
been  proclaimed.  He  went,  therefore,  a 
length  which  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
ported ;  his  orders  were  countermanded 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  he  refused 
to  obey  the  Viceroy,  under  the  colour 
that  he  had  no  rank  in  the  army. 

Lord  Carhampton  found  that  the  troops 
in  the  garrison  of  Dublin  were  indoctrin- 
ated by  the  United  Irishmen ;  he,  there- 
fore, withdrew   them,    and  formed  two 
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distinct  camps  on  the  south  and  north, 
iome  miles  from  the  capital,  and  thereby, 
as  ho  conceived,  prcTcnte<l  all  intercourse 
of  the  army  with  the  disaffectctl  of  tlic 
metroiK)lis.  Both  measures  were  dis- 
^proved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
whom  Lord  Carhumpton  again  refused 
to  obey. 

The  Kini;*s  sip^n  manual  was  at  leoffth 
procured,  onlerini;  liim  to  break  up  his 
camps  and  bring  back  the  garriion  ;  this 
he  obeyed,  and  marche<l  the  troops  into 
Dublin  barracks.  "  lie  then  resigned  his 
command,  and  publicly  declared  tliat  some 
deep  and  insidious  scheme  of  the  Minister 
was  in  agitation ;  for,  instead  of  suppress- 
ing, tlic  Irish  Government  was  obviously 
disposed  to  excite  an  insurrection. 

**  Mr.  Pitt  counted  on  the  expertness 
of  the  Irish  Government  to  effect  a  pre- 
mature explosion.  Free  quarters  were 
BOW  ordereil,  to  irritate  the  Irish  i)oi>ula- 
tion;  $hw  tortures  were  intlicted  under 
the  pretence  of  forcing  confessions;  the 
people  were  goaded  and  driven  to  mad- 
ness.*** 

General  Al)ercronil)ie,  wlio  8uocee<knl  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  not  ]>ennitted 
to  abate  these  enormities,  and  therefore 
resigned  with  disgust;  but  not  U^fure 
deliberately  stating,  in  general  orders, 
tliat  the  army  jilaced  under  his  comamnd. 
from  tlieir  state  of  disorganization,  would 
soon  be  nmch  more  formidable  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies ;  and  that 
he  would  not  countenance  or  admit  free 
quarters. 

About  this  time  o(*currod  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Irishmen — the 
arrest  and  trial  of  Artliur  O'Connor, 
Coigley,  and  others,  in  Kn<;land. 

From  the  time  O'Connor  l»ecame  a 
member  of  the  Leinster  Dirwtory  of  tlie 
United  Irishmen,  he  wns  the  foremost 
Icatler  in  their  affairs.  \VheI^the  Uniied 
Irishnion  soliciteil  the  intervention  of 
Frantre  in  171M;,  0'Ci)iinor  ne*gotiate<l  the 
treaty  with  tlie  a^ent  of  the  French 
Directory.  He  and  Lord  1/1  ward  liad 
an  interview  sui)Si>(iuentIy  with  Hoche. 
and  arranged  the  place  of  landing,  and 
consequent  military  ofierations. 

In  the  early  i»art  of  17UG,  O'Connor 
had  been  arrestinl  and  committed  to  tlK' 
Tower,  **  veliemently  suspected  of  sundry 
trcas<ms,"  rather  than  charged  with  any 
specitic  crime  against  the  State.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months  he  was 
liberateil.  In  February,  170H,  he  came 
to  lCnL,dund, 'nith  an  intention,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  of  proceeding  to  France, 
in  conjim'ction  with  John  Biuns,  member 

•  8Ir  Jonah  Barrington.  "  Rise  aiul  Fall  of  the 
Xilsh  Nation." 


of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
James  Coigley,  an  Irish  priest,  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Allen.  In  the 
latter  end  of  February  they  went  to  Mar- 
gate, intending  to  hire  a  small  vessel  to 
convey  them  to  France.  Some  circum- 
stances in  their  conduct,  however,  exciting 
suspicion,  they  were  all  apprehended,  and 
first  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower, 
and  afterwards  to  Maidstono  jail.  At 
Maidstone  they  were  tried  by  a  special 
commission  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May, 
and  all  of  them  acquitted,  except  Coiglej', 
on  whom  had  been  found  a  paper,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  address  from  *^the 
Secret  Committee  of  England  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory  of  France."  Coigley 
was  condemned  and  executed;  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  and  Binns,  after  their  acquit- 
tal, were  detained  on  another  charge  of 
treason  preferred  against  them.  In  the 
meantime,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  Mr.  0*Donnel,  an  act  had 
passed  the  Irish  Parliament  authorising 
grand  juries  to  present  any  newspaper 
containing  seditious  or  libellous  matter 
as  a  nuisance ;  and  also  authorising  the 
magistrates,  on  such  presentation,  to 
8up])res8  the  paper,  and  seize  and  destroy 
tlie  ])rinting  niutcrials,  &c.  The  paper 
called  The  Pr€M  was,  therefore,  sui>- 
pressed,  and  some  of  its  principal  sup- 
IM>rtorM  taken  into  custody  ;  but  no  dis- 
covery of  importance  resulted  from  this 
transaction. 

Durnig  tlie  first  three  months  of  1798 
the  ontrasrcs  committed  by  the  magis- 
tratos,  with  the  aid  of  the  troops  and 
yeomanry,  upcm  the  simple  and  defence- 
less people  of  Leinster,  became  fearful 
and  notorious.  But,  painful  as  must  be 
the  details  of  a  slow  and  uniform  agony 
of  a  whole  {Kiople,  there  can  In?  no  history 
of  Ireland  in  which  such  details  do  not 
hold  a  cons])icuon8  place.  As  a  perfectly 
authentic  historical  document,  the  speech 
of  tho  Karl  of  Moira,  in  the  British  House 
of  TeiTs  (not  one  statement  of  which  has 
ever  been  contrarlicted)  may  be  taken  as 
a  suflicient  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  even  as  early  as  the  Noveml>er 
of  1 71)7.  Here  follows  an  extract : — **  My 
Ion  Is,  I  have  seen  in  Ireland  the  most 
absurd,  ns  well  as  the  most  disgusting 
tyranny  that  any  nation  ever  groaue<l 
under.  I  have  been  myself  a  witness  of 
it  in  many  instances;  I  have  seen  it  prac^ 
tis(>(l  and  unchi.>cked  ;  and  the  effects  that 
have  resulted  from  it  Iiave  l)een  such  as  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships.  I  have 
said  that,  if  such  a  tyranny  be  persevered 
in,  the  consequence  must  inevitably  be 
the  deepest  and  most  universal  discon- 
tent, and  even  hatred   to   the  Engliih 
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name.  1  have  seen  in  that  oountiy  a 
marked  distinction  made  between  the 
English  and  Irish.  I  have  seen  troops 
that  have  been  sent  foil  of  this  prejudice 
— that  every  inhabitant  in  that  kingdom 
is  a  rebel  to  the  British  Grovernment.  I 
haTe  seen  the  most  wanUm  insults  prac- 
tised upon  men  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions. I  have  seen  the  most  grievous 
oppressions  exercised,  in  consequence  of 
a  presumption  that  the  person  who  was 
tlie  unfortunate  object  of  such  oppression 
was  in  hostility  to  the  QoYemment ;  and 
jet  that  has  been  done  in  a  part  of  the 
country  as  quiet  and  as  free  from  disturb- 
ance as  the  city  of  London.  Who  states 
these  things,  my  lords,  should,  I  know,  be 
prepared  with  proofs.  I  am  prepared 
with  them.  Many  of  the  circnmstances 
1  know  of  my  own  knowledge ;  others  I 
have  received  from  such  channels  as  will 
not  permit  me  to  hesitate  one  moment  in 
giving  credit  to  them. 

**  Ilis  lordship  then  observed  that,  from 
education  and  early  habits,  the  cur/eiv  was 
ever  considered  by  Britons  as  a  badge  of 
slavery  and  oppression.  It  then  was 
practised  in  Ir^and  with  brutal  rigour. 
He  had  known  an  instance  where  a 
master  of  a  house  had  in  vain  pleaded  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  a  candle  to  enable 
the  mother  to  administer  rcUef  to  her 
daughter  struggling  in  convulsive  fits. 
In  former  times,  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  Englislimen  to  hold  the  infamous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inquisition  in  detestation. 
One  of  the  greatest  horrors  with  which  it 
wus  attend^  was  that  the  person,  igno- 
rant of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  or  of 
his  accuser,  was  torn  from  his  family, 
immured  in  a  prison,  and  in  the  most 
cnicl  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  period  of  his 
confinement,  or  the  fate  which  awaited 
liim.  To  this  injustice,  abhorred  by  I*ro- 
testants  in  the  practice  of  the  inquisition, 
were  the  people  of  Ireland  exposed.  All 
confidence,  ail  security  were  taken  away. 
In  alluding  to  the  inquisition  he  hud 
omitted  to  mention  one  of  its  character- 
istic features.  If  the  6upx)0sed  culprit 
refused  to  acknowlcilgc  the  crime  with 
which  he  wus  charged,  he  was  put  to  the 
rack,  to  extort  confession  of  whatever 
crime  was  alle;;ed  against  him  by  the 
pressure  of  torture.  The  same  proceed- 
inffs  had  been  introduced  in  Inlanil. 
AVhen  a  man  was  token  up  on  suspicion 
he  was  put  to  the  torture ;  nay,  if  he  were 
merely  accused  of  concealing  the  guilt  of 
another.  The  rack,  indeed,  was  not  at 
hand  ;  but  the  punishment  of  picquetin^ 
was  in  practice,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  abolished  as  too  inhuman,  even  in 
the  dragoon  service.     Ho  had  known  a 


man,  in  order  to  extort  confession  of  a 
supposed  crime,  or  of  that  of  some  of  his 
neighbours,  picqueted  till  he  actually 
fainted — picqueted  a  second  time  till  he 
fainted  again,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
himself,  picqueted  a  third  time  till  he  once 
more  fainted ;  and  all  upon  mere  suspi- 
cion I  Nor  was  this  the  only  species  of 
torture.  Men  bad  been  taken  and  hung 
up  till  they  were  half  dead,  and  then 
threaten^  with  a  repetition  of  the  cruel 
treatment  unleBs  they  made  confession  of 
the  imputed  guilt.  These  were  not  par- 
ticular acts  of  cruelty,  exercised  by  men 
abasing  the  power  committed  to  them, 
but  they  formed  a  part  of  our  system. 
They  were  notorious,  and  no  person  could 
say  who  would  be  the  next  victim  of  this 
oppression  and  cruelty,  which  he  saw 
oUiers  endure.  This,  however,  was  not 
all;  their  lordships,  no  doubt,  would 
recollect  the  famous  proclamation  issued 
by  a  military  commander  in  Ireland,  re- 
quiring the  people  to  give  up  their  arms. 
It  never  was  denied  that  this  proclamation 
was  ilegal,  though  defended  on  some  sup- 
posed i^;e8sity ;  but  it  was  not  surprising 
that  some  reluctance  had  been  shown  to 
comply  with  it  by  men  who  conceived  the 
Constitution  gave  them  a  right  to  keep 
arms  in  their  houses  for  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  they  could  not  but  feel  indig- 
nation in  being  called  upon  to  g^ve  up 
their  right.  In  the  execution  of  the  order 
the  greatest  cruelties  had  been  committed. 
If  anyone  was  suspected  to  have  concealed 
weapons  of  defence,  his  house,  his  furni- 
ture, and  all  his  property  was  burnt ;  but 
this  was  not  aU.  If  it  were  supposed  that 
anv  district  had  not  surrendered  all  the 
arms  which  it  contained,  a  party  was  sent 
out  to  collect  the  number  at  which  it  was 
rated  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  order, 
tliirty  houses  were  sometimes  burnt  down 
in  a  single  night.  Oiiicers  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  discretionally  the 
quantity  of  arms ;  and  upon  their  opin- 
ions these  fatal  consequences  followed. 
Many  such  cases  might  be  enumerated ; 
but,  from  prudential  motives,  he  wished 
to  draw  a  veil  over  more  aggravated 
facts  wliich  he  could  have  stated,  and 
which  he  was  willing  to  attest  before 
the  Privy  Council,  or  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar.  These  facts  were  well 
known  in  Ireland,  but  they  could  not 
be  made  public  through  the  channel  of 
the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  that  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishment  which  luul 
been  practised  towards  the  Northern 
ibVar,  when  a  par^  of  troops  in  open  day, 
and  in  a  town  where  the  General's  head- 
quarters were,  went  and  destroyed  all  tlio 
oilices  and  property  belonging  to   that 
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paper.     It  wm  thus  aathenticated  ac- 
ooonts  were  suppressed." 

The  same  system  of  horrors  had  pro- 
ceeded, with  aggravations  of  brutality, 
from  November,  1797 ;  aud  it  was  in  vain 
that  any  patriotic  Irishman,  who  siill 
attended  Parliament,  attempted,  from 
time  to  time,  to  procure  some  kind  of 
inquinr  into  the  necessity  for  all  this. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  c^  the  Castle;  and  Clare  and 
Castlereagh  bore  down  all  such  efforts  by 
the  most  insolent  audacity  of  assertion. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  after  a  long  and  interesting 
speech,  made  a  motion  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  conciliate 
the  popular  mind.  Lord  Caulfield,  in  a 
maiden  speech  of  much  ability,  seconded 
the  motion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
whom  the  majority  of  the  House  went, 
Tehemently  opposed  it.  He  entered  into 
a  history  of  the  country  for  some  years 
back,  and  concluded  from  the  events  that 
the  United  Irishmen  were  not  men  who 
would  be  contented  or  conciliated  by  any 
measures  of  concession  short  of  a  separa- 
tion from  England,  and  fraternity  with 
the  French  Republic ;  that  they  were  in 
open  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  only  to  be 
met  by  force.  He  reasoned  also  to  prove 
that  ^e  coercive  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  the  consequences,  not  the 
causes,  of  the  discontents;  that  the  excesses 
chargea  on  the  soldiery  were  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  things, 
though  he  did  not  cease,  to  lament  them  ; 
and  be  also  contended  that  where  excesses 
had  taken  place  the  laws  were  open,  and 
able  to  punish  them. 

This  fast  assertion  of  his  lordship  about 
the  law,  was  well  known  by  every  man 
who  heard  him  to  be  simply  false;  but 
not  more  false  than  his  assertion  that 
military  outrages  were  the  consequences, 
not  the  cause,  of  the  existing  troubles. 
But  being  sure  of  an  immense  majority 
at  his  back,  he  could  say  what  he  pleased, 
llie  resolution  offered  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons  was  negatived  by  an  immense 
majority. 

It  was  the  same  case  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lord  Moira,  after  vainly  trying  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land, came  over  to  make  a  last  effort 
idth  those  of  Ireland.  He  made  a  speech 
Tery  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made 
at  Westminster,  and  reciting  the  same 
facts ;  ending  with  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Viceroy.  Lord  Clare,  the 
Chancellor,  replied  in  the  same  tone  of 
cool  and  dashing  insolence  which   had 


now  become  the  settled  and  preconcerted 
style  of  debate  with  the  partlsam  of  the 
Castle. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,  after  paying  a 
just  compliment  to  the  character  of  the 
noble  earl,  attributed  to  his  residence  out 
of  his  own  country  his  ignorance  of  it. 
*'  He  asserted  that  the  system  of  Govern* 
ment  had  been  a  system  ofconciUatwn  ;  that 
in  no  place  had  the  experiment  been  so 
fairly  tried  as  in  Ireland ;  in  none  had  it 
so  completely  failed." 

Lord  Moira's  motion  was  also  nega- 
tived, of  course ;  and  it  was  evident  tlunt, 
so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  the 
people  were  to  be  delivered  over  withffltt 
reprieve  to  the  picquetings  of  the  soldiery 
and  the  knotted  scourges  of  the  yeoman. 

Some  degree  of  colour  began  at  last  to 
be  given  to  the  constant  statements  of 
Lord  Castlereagh^that  the  country  was 
in  open  rebellion;  for  in  tiie  monUis  of 
February  and  March,  there  were  several 
tumultuous  assemblages  at  night;  their 
object  was  to  search  for  arms  ;  and  as- 
suredly no  people  ever  stood  in  more  deadly 
need  of  arms  than  the  Irish  people  then 
did.  On  ono  day  in  March,  a  party  of 
mounted  men  even  entered  the  little  town 
of  Cahir,  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the 
open  day,  and  took  away  all  the  arms 
they  could  find  there.  They  appear  to 
have  gone  as  they  came,  without  com- 
mitting any  violence  or  outrage.^  Still 
there  was  not  that  general  insurrectionary 
movement  for  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  wait- 
ing ;  and  it  was  now,  therefore,  resolved 
to  give  another  turn  to  the  screw  of  coer- 
cion. It  was  in  the  month  of  April  that 
Sir  Ilalph  Abercrombie,  after  two  or  three 
months*  experience  of  his  command,  when 
he  found  that  the  army  was  expected  to 
be  used  to  goad  the  people  to  despair, 
while  habits  of  marauding  and  **free 
quarters'*  were  fast  destroying  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops  themselves,  resigned 
his  post  as  Commander-in-Chief.  His 
resignation  was  undoubtedly  caused,  as 
Lord  Carhampton*s  had  been,  by  his  dis- 
covery that  he  was  expected  to  act,  not 
for  the  repression  of  rebellion,  but  in 
order  to  excite  it.  Of  course,  Ms  military 
habits  and  principles  would  not  permit 
him  to  say  as  much,  nor  to  hint  at  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant; 

*  Plowden,  Ilitt.  Review.  This  writer,  indeed, 
alleges  that  the  peasant*  In  those  two  months 
'^committed  many  murders;**  bat  thoa^  a 
CatboUc  writer,  his  well-known  poHtiod  prindpks 
make  him  always  too  ready  to  cham  aini«8.  on 
very  donbtfol  evidence,  upon  all  Catholka  who 
were  not  "  loyal'*  to  the  King  of  England.  H«  does 
not  particularize  any  of  theae  "  many  mnrdera  ;** 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  doubtad  that  than 
were  any  murders,  except,  ptrnapa,  of  aa  ( 
tltbe-proctor. 
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yet  the  first  paragraph  of  his  famous 
**  General  Order"  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
80  whollj  at  Tariance  with  the  plans  and 
policy  of  the  GoTtmment,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  Sir  Ralph  but  to  resign, 
and  seek  some  more  hononrable  employ- 
ment for  his  sword.  The  General  Order 
it  aa  follows : — 

**  Ai>jutakt-Gbkvbal'b  Offiob, 
Dublin,  Feb.  26, 1798. 

["  General  Orcfers.] 

'*The  Teiy  disgraceful  frequency  of 
fourts-martial,  and  the  many  complaints 
of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  this  king- 
dom, having  too  unfortunately  prored 
the  army  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentiousness, 
which  must  render  it  formidable  to  every 
one  but  the  enemy ;  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  thinks  it  necessary  to  demand  from 
all  g^erals  commanding  districts  and 
brig^es,  as  well  as  commanding  ofiScers 
of  regiments,  that  they  exert  themselves, 
and  compel,  from  all  officers  under  their 
command,  the  strictest  and  most  unre- 
mitting attention  to  the  discipline,  good 
order,  and  conduct  of  their  men ;  such  as 
may  restore  the  high  and  distinguished 
reputation  the  British  troops  have  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  becomes  necessary  to  recur, 
and  most  pointedly  to  attend  to  the 
standing  orders  of  the  kingdom,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  they  direct 
military  assistance  to  be  given  at  the 
requisition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  posi- 
tively forbid  the  troops  to  act  (but  in 
case  of  attack)  without  his  presence  and 
authority  ;  and  the  most  clear  and  precise 
orders  are  to  be  given  to  the  officer  com- 
manding  the  party  for  this  purpose. 

^  The  utmost  prudence  and  precaution 
are  also  to  be  used  in  granting  parties  to 
rerenue  officers,  with  respect  to  the  person 
requiring  such  assistance  and  those  em- 
ployed on  the  duty  ;  whenever  a  guard  is 
mounted,  patrols  must  be  frequently  out 
to  take  up  any  soldier  who  may  be  found 
oat  of  his  quarters  after  his  hours. 

*'A  very  culpable  remissness  having 
also  appeiu^  on  the  part  of  officers  re- 
specting the  necessary  inspection  of  bar- 
racks, quarters,  messes,  &c.,  as  well  as 
attendance  at  roll-calls,  and  other  hours ; 
commanding  officers  must  enforce  the 
attention  of  those  under  their  command 
to  those  points,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions ;  for  all  which  the  strictest  respon- 
sibility will  be  expected  from  them. 

**  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  discipline  of  the  dragoon  regiments 
should  be  minutely  attended  to,  for  the 
fifilif  ti"g  of  which  the  Commander-in- 


Chief  has  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  orderly  dragoons  on  himself,  and 
desires  that  they  may  not  be  employed 
by  any  general  or  commanding  officers 
but  on  military  and  indispensable  busi- 
ness. "G.  HEWIT, 

*'  Adjutant-General. 
"Lieut.-Gen.  Craig, 

*'  Eastern  District  Barracks^  IMlin/' 

The  resignation  of  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
crombie  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham ;  who^ 
as  Mr.  Flowden  alleges,  also  disapproved 
of  the  new  plan  of  **  prematurely  explod- 
ing the  rebdlion"  by  the  simple  machinery 
of  goading  the  people  to  desjmir.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  Ireland  the  active  Mi- 
nister, upon  whom  the  odium  or  merit  of 
the  Gk>vemment  measures  personally  fell, 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant. Through  his  mouth  did  His 
Excellency  sneak  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  from  him  did  the  nation  expect  the 
reason,  and  upon  him  chiefly  rested  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  measures 
in  the  belief  of  the  public.  His  sentiments 
were,  of  course,  concluded  to  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  his 
voice  was  the  organ  of  His  Excellency. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Pelham,  however 
earnest  and  firm  he  had  been  in  opposing 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  which  two  questions  Earl 
Camden  had  avowedly  been  sent  to  op- 
pose, was  very  far  from  approving  the 
harsh  and  sanguinary  means  of  dragoon- 
ing the  people  which  had  been  for  some 
time  practised,  and  were  intended  to  bo 
persevered  in.*     He  resolved,  therefore, 

*  We  do  not  desire  to  use  stronger  language  than 
the  facts  will  warrant,  nor  to  advance,  without 
saffident  authority,  agralnst  any  Government  so 
atrocious  a  charge  as  that  of  resolving  to  goad  a 
people  Into  insurrection,  in  order  to  make  a  pretext 
for  slaughtering  them  first,  and  depriving  their 
country  of  its  national  existence  afterwards.  This 
system  at  this  time,  vis.,  5  th  April,  1798,  Mr. 
Grattan  baa  thus  described:  **Here  we  perceive 
and  lament  the  effects  of  inveteracy,  conceived  by 
His  Majesty's  Mhiisters  against  the  Irish.  '  Irri- 
table and  qucllable,  devoted  to  superstition,  deaf  to 
law,  and  hostile  to  property ; '  sucn  was  tba  picture 
which  at  diffe.'ent  times  his  Ministers  in  Ireland 
have  painted  of  his  people,  with  a  latent  view  to 
flatter  the  English  by  the  degredation  of  the  Irish, 
and  by  anch  sycophantship  and  malice,  they  havo 
persuaded  themselves  to  consider  their  fellow 
snbjecta  as  a  different  species  of  human  creature, 
fair  objects  of  religious  proscription  and  political 
incapadtiea,  but  not  of  moral  relationship,  or  moral 
obligation;  accordingly,  they  have  afforded  in- 
demnity for  the  rich,  and  new  pains  and  penalties 
for  the  people ;  they  have  given  felonious  descrip- 
tions of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  have  easily 
persuaded  themselves  to  exercise  felonious  practices 
against  their  lives  and  properties;  they  have 
become  as  barbarous  as  their  system,  and  a» 
savage  as  thehr  own  description  of  their  oountry- 
m«n  and  Uwtr  9q!Uk ;  snd  now  It  setms  thaj  bar* 
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to  retire  from  a  situation  in  which  he  was 
under  the  nec^essity  of  givinjc  official  coun- 
tenance and  support  to  a  system  which  in 
principle  he  abhorred,  and  which  he  knew 
to  hiive  been  extorted  from  the  Cliief 
Governor,  whose  immediate  and  respon- 
sible at^ent  he  was  before  the  public. 
The  last  time  he  spoke  in  public  was  on 
8ir  Lawrence  Parsons*  motion,  which  he 
opposed  in  a  manner  that  evidently  be- 
trayed the  uneasiness  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Pelham,  however,  did  not 
resign.  Indeed,  Sir  Jonah  Barriugton, 
Aiul  other  authorities,  afiinn  that  he 
only  went  to  England  on  account  of 
ill-heal tb.  At  any  rate,  his  successor  in 
4ictive  duty  (but  only  at  first  as  ioaun 
tenens)  was  Lord  Castlereagh — afterwards 
Lonl  Londonderry — jK^rhaps  the  ablest, 
and  certainly  the  worst,  man  w]io  ever 
"  did  the  king's  business "  in  Ireland, 
lie  w:is  not  gazetted  as  iSecrctary  till  the 
next  year. 

Ov'iierai  Lake  was  placed  provisionally 
in  command  of  the  forces ;  and  the  way 
was  now  opi'n  for  the  full  development  of 
the  bhxxly  conspiracy  of  the  Government 
against  the  jK'ople.  There  was  now  con- 
centrated in  Ireland  a  force  of  at  least 
]3(MHN)  men,  including  regular  troops, 
English  and  Scotch  fenciblo  regiments 
and  Irish  militia.  lint  even  this  was  not 
<>n(;ugh.  On  tlie  23rd  of  April,  the  new 
{Secretary  announced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  two  regiments  of  **forei<ni 
tn)ops "  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland. 
These  were  the  IIi>s8ians,  German  mer- 
cenriries  from  Ilesi^e  Darmstadt  and  Hesse 
Cas>ol,  who  had  l)een  for  some  time 
favourite  instruments  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  dragooning  any  refractory 
po])u!ation. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  placed  under  martial  luw  by  pro- 
clamation. It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
County  of  Wexford  had  been  proclaime<l 
under  the  *•  Insurreirtion  act ;"  and  ** f rom 
that  moment,"  says  Miles  Byrne,  "everj* 
omi  considered  himself  walking  on  a 
mine,  ready  to  be  blown  up  ;  and  all 
sighed  for  orders  to  begin."  Onlers 
were  at  once  issuecl  from  the  Castle 
that  the  military  should  proceed  at  their 
own  absolute  discretion  in  all  measures 

cominunicAted  to  tho  British  Minister,  at  once, 
ihiMr  d(;U>ti.*ri«mA  maxims  and  tiicir  foul  exprcMUuis. 
niid  he  tuu  iiidul^nit  nnd  wantons  in  villjiinou*  diH- 
Ciiiirites  ai^aiiwt  the  people  of  In:land,  Houiidin?  tlie 
iidiTiil  truni|>et  of  ctrn.ifro  and  -reparation.  Thus 
tho  lan:;iiaire  of  the  Miidatont  iHfuiiioa  an  encour- 
a}:t>nK'iit  lo  the  army  to  murder  ttu*  lri«h. 

*'  Wc  l^avo  theau  aceiica.  tlicy  arv  dreadful ;  n 
Mhiihtry  in  lca;nxc  with  tiie  abettom  of  the  Oranfrc 
Utty«  hud  at  war  with  the  people ;  a  people  unalile 
tn  procure  a  bearing  in  either  country,  while  tbo 
loquadiy  «l  their  enemies  bcaiegvs  tiio  thnwfc." 


which  any  oflSoer  should  judge  needltff 
for  suppressing  that  rebellion  which  diA 
not  yet  exist,  hut  which  it  was  folly  de- 
termined should  immediately  break  out. 
A  favourite  measure  of  Lord  Castleratgh 
was  the  system  of  **  free  quarters.**  iUi 
lordship  knew  thoroughly  the  people  of 
his  country ;  and  was  aware  that  nothiag 
could  so  certainly  and  promptly  goad 
thein  into  desperate  resistance  as  the 
quartering  of  an  insolent  and  licentious 
soldiery  in  their  houses  and  amongst  their 
families.  **  Free  quarters,"  therefore,  were 
at  once  ordered ;  the  magistrates  of  the 
**  Ascendency  **  were  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  whatever  they  should  think 
fit  to  do  against  the  people  should  be  con- 
sidered well  done.  They  had  already  (bj 
the  ** Indemnity  Act**)  carte  hlanskt,  at 
any  rate;  and  now,  under  the  new  im- 
pulsion given  by  the  new  Secretary,  they 
vied  with  one  another  in  atrocity.  In  the 
Counties  of  Kildare,  Meath,  Dublin,  Car- 
low,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford,  the  horrors  of 
this  oppression  were  especially  grievom. 
The  good  Miles  Byrne,  every  word  of 
whose  narration  is  thoroughly  worthy  of 
implicit  trust,  says :  '*The  military  placed 
on  free  quarters  with  the  Inhabitants  were 
mostly  furnished  by  the  Ancient  Britons, 
a  cruel  regiment,  which  became  obnoxious 
from  tho  many  outrages  they  committed, 
wherever  they  were  stationed ;  being 
quartered  in  houses  where  the  men  had 
to  absent  themselves,  the  unfortunate 
females  who  remained  had  to  suffer  all 
sorts  of  brutality  from  these  ferocious 
monsters.  What  hardships,  what  calami- 
ties and  miseries  liad  not  the  wretched 
people  to  suffer,  on  whom  were  let  loose 
such  a  body  of  soldiery  as  were  then  in 
Ireland !" 

Tlus  gallant  old  Miles  Byrne,  writing 
from  his  notes  sixty  years  afterwards  (be 
was  but  eighteen  years  old  in  17D8),  thus 
details  some  few  of  the  scenes  which 
passed  in  his  county,  ami  within  his  own 
knowledge : — 

'^Many  of  the  low-bred  magistrates 
availed  themselves  of  the  martial  law  to 
prove  their  vast  devotion  to  Government, 
by  persecuting,  and  often  torturing,  the 
inoffensive  country  people.  Archibald 
Hamilton  Jacob  and  the  Enniscortliy 
Yeomen  Cavalry  never  niarclied  out  ef 
the  town  without  being  accomiuuiied  by 
a  regular  executioner,  with  hia  ropes,  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,  &c. 

*'  Haw  try  White,  Solomon  Richardi, 
and  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  name  of 
Owens,  were  all  notorious  for  their  cruelty 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  the  latter  particu- 
larly BO,  putting  on  pitch  caps,  and  exer- 
cising other  torments.    To  the  credit  of 
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Xome  of  his  Yictims,  when  tiio  vile  fellow 
Miimaelf  was  in  their  power,  and  was  brou^^t 
A  prisoner  to  the  insurgent  camp  at  Grorey, 
they  sought  no  other  revenge  than  that  of 
putting  a  pitch  cap  on  him.  I  had  often 
difficulty  in  preTenting  the  others  who 
had  suffered  so  much  at  his  hands,  from 
tearing  him  to  pieces.  He,  in  the  end, 
escaped,  with  many  other  prisoners,  being 
escorted  and  guarded  by  men  who  did  not 
consider  that  roTenge,  or  retaliation  of 
any  kind,  would  forwsxd  the  sacred  cause 
they  were  embarked  in ;  particularly  as 
they  were  desirous  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  it  was  a  religious  war  they 
were  engaged  in.  Although  several  of 
the  prificiiMil  chiefs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men were  Protestants,  the  Orange  magis- 
trates did  all  they  could  to  spread  the 
belief  that  the  Catholics  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  to  kill  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  give  weight  to  this 
opinion,  they  did  what  they  covdd  to  pro- 
voke the  unfortunate  people  to  commit 
outrages  and  reprisals,  by  killing  some 
and  burning  their  houses. 

**  In  short,  the  state  of  the  country  pre- 
vious to  the  insurrection  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined, except  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
atrocities  of  every  description  committed 
by  the  military  and  the  Orangemen,  who 
were  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate,  defence- 
leas  population. 

**The  infamous  Hunter  Gowan*  now 
sighed  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  his 
ferocious  propensity  of  murdering  his 
Catholic  neighbours  in  cold  blood.  When 
the  yeomanry  corps  was  first  formed,  lie 
^vas  not  considered  sufficiently  respectable 
to  be  charged  with  the  command  of  one  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  he  soon  obtained  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  and  was  created  a  cap- 
tain, and  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
cavalry  corps ;  in  a  short  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  about  thirty  or  fortj- 
low  Orangemen,  badly  mounted ;  but  they 
soon  procured  better  horses  at  the  expense 
of  the  unfortunate  farmers,  who  were 
plundered  without  redress.  This  corps 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Mob ; 
their  first  campaign  was  to  arrest  all  the 
Catholic  blacksmiths,  and  to  burn  their 
houses.  Poor  William  Butter,  James 
Haydon,  and  Dalton,  smiths  whom  we 
employed  to  shoe  our  horses  and  do 
other  work  for  many  years  before,  were 
condemned  to  be  transported,, according 
to  the  recent  law  enacted,  that  mngis- 

*  This  llanter  Oowan  had  been  horsewhipped  by 
one  of  the  Byrnes,  old  Uarrctt  Uyruc,  of  Bally- 
manos.  Miles  Byrne  says,  '*  Oowan  <ook  the  law 
of  Garret  Byrne,  and  ran  him  into  great  expense." 
lie  soon,  however,  fonnd  out  even  a  more  elfectual 
method  of  haTiog  his  revenge  upon  the  Byrnes. 


trates  upon  their  own  authority  coi^d 
sentence  to  transportation.  But  the 
monster,  Hunter  Gowan,  thinking  this 
kind  of  punishment  too  slight,  wished 
to  give  his  young  men  an  opportunity  to 
prove  they  were  staimch  blood-hoimds. 
Poor  Garrett  Fennell,  who  had  just  landed 
from  England,  and  was  on  his  way  to  see 
his  father  and  family,  was  met  by  this 
corps,  and  tied  by  his  two  hands  up  to  a 
tree;  they  then  stood  at  a  certain  distance 
and  each  man  lodged  the  contents  of  his 
carbine  in  the  body  of  poor  Fennell,  at 
their  captain's  command. 

"They  then  went  to  a  house  close  by, 
where  they  shot  James  Darcy,  a  poor  in- 
offensive man,  the  father  of  five  children. 
The  bodies  of  these  two  murdered  vic- 
tims were  waked  that  night  in  the  chapel 
of  Monasecd,  where  the  unhappy  women 
and  children  assembled  to  lament  their 
slaughtered  relatives.  This  chapel  was 
afterwards  burned.  Poor  Fennell  left  a 
young  widow  and  two  children.  This 
cruel  deed  took  place  on  the  road  between 
our  house  and  the  chapel.  The  day  after, 
the  25th  of  May,  1798,  distant  about  three 
miles  from  our  place,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  deeds  took  place  that  was  ever 
recorded  in  Irish  history  since  the  da^'S 
of  Cromwell.  Twenty-eight  fathers  of 
families,  prisoners,  were  shot  and  mas- 
sacred in  the  Ball  Alley  of  Camew, 
without  trial.  Mr  Cope,  the  Protestant 
minister,  was  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates who  presided  at  this  execution.  I 
knew  several  of  the  murdered  men ;  par- 
ticularly Pat  Murphy,  of  Knockbrandon, 
:it  whose  wedding  I  was  two  years  before  ; 
he  was  a  brave  and  most  worthy  man, 
and  much  esteemed.  William  Young,  a 
Protestant,  was  amongst  the  slaughtered. 

**At  Dunlavin,  County  of  Wicklow, 
previous  to  the  rising,  thirty-four  men 
were  shot  without  any  trial ;  officers,  to 
their  disgrace,  presiding  and  sanctioning 
tlicse  proceedings.  But  it  is  useless  to 
enumerate  or  continue  the  list  of  cruelties 
perpetrated ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
where  the  military  were  placed  on  free 
quarters,  and  where  all  kinds  of  crime 
were  committed,  the  people  were  not 
worse  oft"  than  those  living  where  no 
soldiers  were  quartered  ;  for  in  the  latter 
instance,  the  inhabitants  were  generally 
called  to  their  doors,  and  shot  without 
ceremony ;  their  houses  being  immedi- 
ately burned  or  plundered. 

**  This  was  the  miserable  state  our  part 
of  the  country  was  in  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  17Urf.  All  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  houses  and  hide  themselves  the  best 
way  they  could.  Ned  Fennell,  Nicholas 
Murphy,  and  I  agreed,  the  last  time  wo 
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met,  preriooi  to  the  insurrection,  that 
through  the  means  of  our  female  friends 
"we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
keep  the  people  from  desponding,  for  we 
had  every  reason  to  hope  that  ere  long 
there  would  he  orders  received  for  a 
general  rising  from  the  Directory.  We 
also  promised  to  endeavour  to  get  news 
from  Dublin,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
from  Arklow,  through  Phil  Neill  and 

Joung  Oarrett  Graham,  of  that  town, 
oth  of  them  very  active  and  well  known 
to  the  principal  men  in  Dublin,  and 
through  them  and  Anthony  Ferry  we  ex- 
pected shortly  to  receive  instructions  for 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  under  the  criti- 
cal circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed.  I  was  daily  in  hopes  of  getting 
•ome  information  from  my  step- brother 
Kennedy  (at  Dublin),  and  on  this  account 
I  remained  as  long  as  I  could  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  place,  keeping 
away,  however,  from  my  mother's  house ; 
sleeping  at  night  in  the  fields,  watching 
in  the  daytime  from  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  to  see  if  the  military  or  yeomen 
were  approaching." 

It  was  a  needful  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  Grovemment  to  extend  and  en- 
courage the  Orange  societies,  and  to 
exasperate  them  against  their  Catholic 
neighbours.  Of  the  precise  connection 
between  the  Castle  and  the  Orange  lodges 
it  is  not,  of  course,  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  terms  and  extent.  It  is,  however, 
notorious  that,  while  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish Government  has  always  professed  to 
disapprove  the  sanguinary  principles  of 
the  Orangemen,  they  have  always  relied 
upon  that  body  in  seasons  of  threatened 
revolt,  as  a  willing  force  to  crush  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  even  so  late 
as  1848,  arms  were  secretly  issued  to  the 
lodges  from  Dublin  Castle.  We  have 
already  seen  Mr.  Grattan*s  distinct  declar- 
ation that  **  the  Ministiy  was  in  league 
with  the  abettors  of  the  Orange  Boys,  and 
at  war  with  the  people."  In  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  before  the 
Secret  Committee,  we  find  O'Connor  de- 
scribing the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  these  terms : — 

^*  Finding  how  necessary  it  was  to  have 
some  part  of  the  population  on  their  side, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  old  religious 
feuds,  and  set  an  organization  of  Pro- 
testants, whose  fanaticism  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  see  they  were  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  religion,  to  fight  for  a 

Solitical  usurpation  they  abhorred.  No 
oubt,  by  these  means  you  have  gained  a 
temporary  aid,  but  b^  destro^g  the 
orgaoixation  of  the  Union,  and  exaspe- 
nSng  the  great  bo^y  of  the  people,  yea 


will  one  day  pay  dearly  for  the  aid  jm 
have  derived  from  this  temporary  shixl 

**  Committee, — Government  had  Dothing 
to  do  with  the  Orange  system,  nor  their 
extermination. 

**  O'Connor.— You,  my  lord  (Castle- 
reagh),  from  the  station  you  fill,  must  be 
sensible  that  the  executive  of  any  country 
has  in  its  power  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of 
information,  and  you  must  know  from  the 
secret  nature  and  the  zeal  of  the  Union, 
that  its  executive  must  have  the  most 
minute  information  of  every  act  of  the 
Irish  Government.  As  one  of  ibe  execu- 
tive, it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  expended 
throughout  the  nation  in  endeaTouring  to 
extend  the  Orange  system,  and  that  the 
oath  of  extermination  was  administered. 
When  these  facts  are  coupled,  not  only 
with  general  impunity,  which  has  b^n 
uniformly  extended  towards  the  acts  of 
this  infernal  association,  but  the  marked 
encouragement  its  members  have  received 
from  Government,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
exculpate  the  Government  from  being  the 
parent  and  protector  of  these  sworn  exdr^ 
patore" 

In  common  fairness,  we  must  g^ve  the 
Orange  body  the  benefit  of  whatever  credit 
can  possibly  be  accorded  to  their  own 
denial  of  their  alleged  oath  of  extermina- 
tion. Early  in  this  year,  while  the  Go- 
vernment was  scourging  the  people  into 
revolt,  certain  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Orangemen  met  in  Dublin,  and  pub- 
lished the  following  document : — 

**  To  the  Loyal  Subjects  of  Ireland: 

**  From  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and 
slander  those  who  have  had  the  spirit  to 
adhere  to  their  King  and  Constitution, 
and  to  maintain  the  laws, 

''  We,  the  Protestants  of  Dublin,  as- 
suming the  name  of  Orangemen,  feel 
ourselves  called  upon,  not  to  vindicate 
our  principles,  for  we  know  that  our 
honour  and  loyalty  bid  defiance  to  the 
shafts  of  malevolence  and  disaJEfcction, 
but  openly  to  disavow  these  principles 
and  declare  to  the  world  the  objects  (d 
our  institution. 

**  We  have  long  observed  with  indigna- 
tion, the  efforts  that  hare  been  made  to 
foment  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  by  the 
seditious,  who  have  formed  thcmselvef 
into  societies  under  the  specious  name  of 
United  Irishmen. 

^*We  have  seen  with  pain  the  lower 
orders  of  our  fellow-subjects  forced  or 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by  the 
threats  and  machinations  of  traitors. 

M  And  we  have  viewed  with  honor  the 
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IBcceMfat  exertions  ot 
courage  a  foreign  enemy  to  iDvade  this 
luppy  land,  in  hopes  of  rising  into  i^un- 
»eqnence  on  Ihe  downfsll  of  llieir  country. 

"  We.  iherefore,  thoneht  it  high  time 
to  rally  ronnd  the  Cooslitution,  and 
pledge  ourselfeB  to  each  other  to  mun- 
tain  the  laws  and  support  oar  good  King 
against  all  his  enemies,  whether  rebels  to 
their  God  or  to  their  country,  and  by  so 
doing,  show  to  the  world  thai  there  is  a 
body  of  men  in  this  iiland  who  are  ready 
in  the  hour  of  danger  to  stand  forward  in 
the  defence  of  that  );ranrl  palladium  of 
onr  liberty,  the  Con»titulion  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  obtained  and  eslBl>- 
lishcd  by  the  courage  anil  lojalty  of  onr 
anceftori,  under  the  great  King  William. 

''  Fellov-subjcots,  we  are  accused  of 
beings  an  institution  founrl^l  on  principles 
too  shocking  to  repeat,  and  hound  to- 
gether by  oalba  at  which  human  nature 
wonld  shudder;  but  we  caution  you  not 
to  be  led  away  by  such  malevolent  false- 
hoods, for  we  solemnly  assure  you,  in  the 
precence  of  the  Almighty  God,  that  the 

TfUgitna  opinions  rucer  enCered  info  our 
ifarit  I  We  regard  erery  loyal  subject 
as  our  friend,  be  his  religion  what  it  may, 
ve  hare  no  enmity  but  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

"  We  further  declare,  that  we  are  ready 
at  all  times  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  or- 
ders of  those  in  authority  under  Uia  Ma- 
I  will  cheerfully  under- 
ich  they  ihonld  think 
proper  to  point  out  for  Ds,  in  case  either 
a  foreign  enemy  shall  dare  to  invade  our 
cuaelH,  or  that  a  domestic  foo  should  pre- 
-sume  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
in  the  land  ;  to  these  principles  we  arc 
pleilged,  aod  in  support  of  them  wo  are 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. 

"  Siitned  fay  order  of  the  several  Indies 
is  Dabtin,  far  selves  and  other  Maslcrii, 
"Thomas  Vebseb, 
Enw*BD  Bali. 
John  Claudius  BEREbFoan, 
WiLLiAU  Jakes, 
Isjlac  Dkjoncourt." 

TTie  credit  which  can  be  given  to  this 
profession  i>f  principles  is  much  dimi- 
iit!ihed,  or  reduced  to  nothing,  by  the  fact 
already  recorded,  that  immediately  on  the 
(.-slablisbment  of  the  first  Orange  Lodges 
in  Armagh  County  (the  first  of  the  above 
sddreuers  being  the  founder  and  Qnl 
Grand  Master),  the  members  of  those 
lodge!  did  forthwith  set  themselves  to  the 
task  of  extirpating  all  their  Catholic 
ndghboura,  solely  because  they  were 
CubolJc* ;  and  tlut  in  ono  year  t\xj  had 


slain,  or  driven  from  their  homes,  foar* 
teen  hundred  familia,  or  seven  thouMnd 
individuals. 

It  is  further  noCarious  tliat  the  Orange 
yeomanry  serving  in  Ivcinaler  ware 
amongst  the  most  fmions  and  savage 
'  the  people. 
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before  8«rei  t.'omniinMi— liworrmlDii  limki 
Oot— The  Kti  at  May.— Nia*— Proiperoui.— 
KilenllDiL— Pnelauullmi  d(  Like.— Ot  Iho  Lord 
Mayor  of  UuLilliu— SkinnliliM  u  Carlow.— 
Iladutilown,  Ac— Inanrgeau  hive  the  Adrin- 

Uont.— 8U  U.  '^ble.— UuHcre  at  Otbbei  RatH 
of  Ki;darK~8lineh[n  at  Tars  HUl.— Bunnreuiua 
ol  iGBUmdlaB  Id  KUdAn.  DubUn.  and  Ueath. 

Tub  Government  was  now  preparing  its 
moeler-stratie.  which  was  both  to  cause  a 
premature  eiplosion  of  the  insurrection, 
and  to  deprive  the  people  at  one  blow  of 
their  leaders,  both  civil  and  mUiiary. 
There  exiatisl,  unfortunately,  at  tlmt 
periud,  one  Thomas  lieynolds,  a  siilc 
mcrcL'rof  Dublin,  who  had  purchased  an 
estate  in  the  counlv  of  Kildare,  called 
Kilkea  Castle,  and  from  the  fortune  ha 
hail  acquired,  commanded  considernblo 
influence  with  his  Catholic  brethren. 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Oliver 
llond,  two  lenders  in  the  conspiracy, 
having,  for  these  reasons,  considered 
him  a  proper  persun  to  assist  in  forward- 
ing their  revolutionary  designs,  eaaily 
attached  him  to  their  cause;  and  having 
succeeded,  he  was  soon  after  sworn  an 
United  Irishman,  at  the  houie  of  Oliver 
Bond,  in  Dublin;  in  the  year  1797,  he 
accepted  the  commission  of  colonel,  the 
offices  of  treasurer  and  represenulivo  ot 
the  county  of  Kildure,  and  at  loEt  that 
of  delegate  for  the  province  of  Lcinster. 
He  had  money  dealings  about  a  morlgago 
ot  some  lands  at  Cnatle  Jordon  with  a 
Mr.  Cope,  a  Dublin  merchant,  who  having 
lomented  to  him.  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, the  undoubted  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  rebellion,  Mr.  lleynolds  said 
Ibal  be  knew  a  [icrson  connected  with 
the  United  Iriihmeii,  who,  he  believed. 
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would  defeat  their  nefarious  projects,  by 
communicating  them  to  Government,  in 
order  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  crime 
he  had  committed  in  joining  them.  Mr. 
Cope  assured  him  that  such  a  person 
would  obtain  the  highest  honours  and 
pecuniary  rewards  that  administration 
could  confer.  In  short,  after  making 
his  conditions,  and  receiving  in  hand 
^ve  hundred  guineas  as  a  tirst  payment 
on  acrcount,  lie  told  Mr.  Cope  that  the 
Leinstur  delegates  were  to  meet  at  Oliver 
Bond's  on  the  12th  of  March,  to  concert 
measures  for  an  insurrection  which  was 
shortly  to  take  place,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  acknowledge  that  the  information 
came  directly  from  him,  but  insinuated 
that  it  was  imparted  by  a  third  person. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Justice  Swan, 
attended  by  twelve  sergeants  in  colouretl 
clothes,  arrested  the  Leinster  delegates, 
thirteen  in  number,  while  sitting  in  coun- 
cil in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  in  Bridge 
street,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1708.  and 
seized  several  of  their  papers,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  all  their  plans ;  and 
on  the  same  day,  Messrs  Emmet,  M'Ne- 
ven,  Bond,  Sweetman,  Henry  Jackson, 
and  Hugh  Jackson  were  arrested  and 
taken  into  custody;  and  warrants  were 
granted  against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Messrs.  M*Cormick  and  Sampson, 
who,  having  notice  thereof,  made  their 
ei«aipe.* 

The  leaders  did  not  intend  to  make  an 
insurrection  till  the  French  came  to  their 
assistance ;  and  they  meant  in  the  mean- 
time to  continue  to  increase  their  numbers, 
and  to  add  to  their  stock  of  arms. 

On  tlie  removal  of  so  many  valuable 
leaders  everything  was  done  that  could 
he  done  to  repair  the  loss,  and  to  keep 
the  United  Irishmen  quiet;  for  it  was 
new  very  well  understood  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Government  was  to  provoke 
a  premature  explosion.  The  two  brothers 
Shearcs,  Henry  and  John,  both  barristers, 
and  gentlemen  of  high  character  and 
excellent  education,  took  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  Leinster  Societies. 
A  handbill  was  immediately  circulated, 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
cautioning  them  against  being  either 
'*  goaded  into  untimely  violence  or  sunk 
into  pussillanimous  diespondency."  The 
handbill  conclnded  thus :  **■  Be  Arm,  Irish- 
men, but  bo  cool  and  cautious.  Be  patient 
yet  awhile.     Trust  to  no  unauthorized 

« A  f«w  dajrs  after  th«M  arreitt  there  was  a 
meetiiiif  of  the  Prorlnclal  Committee  at  the 
**  Brascn  Head  Hotel."  It  was  there  proposed  by 
•  man  nsmed  Reynolds,  a  distant  relative  of  tkke 
tnttor,  that  Thonas  Reynolds  shoald  be  put  oat  of 
the  wa]r— that  In.  assassinated.  The  proposal  was 
NjecteU  unauimottsly.— Madden,  1st  9«rk>«r. 


communication ;  and  above  all,  we  warn 
you  —  again  and  again  we  worn  yoo — 
against  doing  the  works  of  your  tyrants 
by  premature,  by  partial  or  divided  ex- 
ertion. If  Ireland  shall  be  forced  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  let  it  be  at  her  own 
time,  not  theirs." 

But  Lords  Camden,  Clare,  and  Castle- 
reagh  were  determined  that  it  should  be 
at  t/ieir  time.  Universal  military  exeen* 
tions  and  "free  quarters"  were  at  ooee 
proclaimed  all  over  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  with  due  historic 
coolness  the  horrors  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  the  30th  of  March  ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Madden  expresses 
himself  thus  upon  the  occasion  : — '*  The 
rebellion  did  not  break  out  till  May,  17d8, 
and,  to  use  the  memorable  words  of  Lord 
Castlcreagh,  even  then  'measures  were 
taken  by  Government  to  cause  its  pre- 
mature explosion ;  *  words  which  include 
the  craft,  cruelty,  and  cold-blooded,  de- 
liberate wickedness  of  the  politics  of  a 
Machiavelli,  tlie  principles  of  a  Thug, 
and  the  pcrverteil  tastes  and  feelings  of  a 
eunuch  in  the  exercise  of  power  and 
authority,  displayed  in  acts  of  sly  malig- 
nity and  stealthy,  vindictive  turpitude, 
perpetrated  on  pretence  of  serving  pur- 
I)Oses  of  state." 

Besides,  I>ord  Castlereagh,  if  he  was 
really  the  chief  adviser  of  those  measures 
to  cause  a  premature  explosion,  was  not 
the  only  person  who  approved  of  them. 
The  same  Secret  Committee  whose  report 
is  so  often  cited,  states,  **  that  it  appears, 
from  a  variety  of  evidence  laid  before 
your  committee,  that  the  rebellion  would 
not  have  broken  out  as  soon  as  it  did  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wtU-timed  meaturts^ 
adopted  by  (government  subsequent  to 
the  ))roclamation  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
nnd  (Council,  bearing  date  30th  of  March, 
1 7lK^/'  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
these  well-timed  measures  were.  On  the 
examination  of  the  state  prisoners  before 
this  committee  in  August,  1798,  the  Lord- 
Cliancellor  put  the  following  question  to 
Mr.  Emmet :  **  Pray,  Mr.  Emmet,  what 
caused  the  late  insurrection  ?  "  To  which 
Mr.  Emmet  replied  :  "The  free  quarters, 
house-burnings,  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlow.  and  Wicklow  I "  Messrs.  M'Neven 
and  O'Connor  gave  similar  replies  to  the 
same  query. 

However  that  may  be,  it  remains  now 
to  give  something  like  a  connected  nar- 
rative of  what  was  actually  done,  and 
how  the  premature  explotioii  did  buzat 
out.* 

•  The  avthorltles  for  XtiL%  ptrlod  an  uwusKSus— 
Str  Rictaard  Musffrvri,  Usyi  Osrdm  Mlssafai^ 
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The  prodamation  which  was  published 
on  the  dOth  of  March  declaml  that  a 
traitorous  conspiracj,  flzisting  within 
the  kingdom  for  the  destruction  of  the 
established  Ch>yemment,  had  been  con- 
siderably extended,  and  had  manifested 
itself  in  acts  of  open  Tiolence  and  rebel- 
lion; and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  most  direct  and  positive  orders  had 
been  issued  to  the  officers  commanding 
his  Majesty's  forces  to  employ  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour  and  decision  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  that  conspiracy, 
and  for  the  disarming  of  the  rebels  and  all 
disaffected  persons,  by  the  most  summary 
and  effectual  measures.  To  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombic,  then  chief  commander  of 
the  forces,  orders  were  issued  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  to  proceed  with  his  army 
into  the  disturbed  counties,  vested  with 
full  powers  to  act  according  to  his  discre- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  proposed 
object.  A  manifesto,  dated  from  his 
headquarters  at  Kildare,  the  3rd  of  April, 
was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  by  the  General,  requiring  them 
to  surrender  their  arms  in  the  space  of 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  to 
to  distribute  large  bodies  of  troops  among 
them  to  live  at  free  quarters — iiromising 
rewards  to  such  as  would  give  informa- 
tion of  concealed  arms  or  ammunition— 
and  announcing  his  resolution  of  re- 
curring to  other  severities  if  the  county 
should  still  continue  in  a  disturbed  state. 

On  the  advance  of  the  military  into 
each  county,  the  same  notice  was  given 
to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  terra  prescribed  the  troops  were 
quartered  on  the  houses  of  the  disaffected 
or  suspertedf  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
the  supposed  guilt  and  ability  of  the 
OMrnors,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  often  deeply  injured  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  soldiery,  and  the  waste 
which  was  otherwise  made  of  their  effects. 
Numbers  of  houses,  with  their  furniture, 
were  burned,  in  which  concealed  arms  had 
been  found,  in  which  meetings  of  the 
Union  had  been  holden,  or  whose  occu- 
pants had  been  guilty  of  the  fabrication 
of  pikes,  or  had  been  suspected  of  other 
practices  for  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
apiracy.  Numbers  were  daily  scourged, 
picqueted,  or  otherwise  put  to  pain,  to 
force  confessions  of  concealed  arms  or 
plots.  Outrageous  acts  of  severity  were 
often  committed  by  persons  not  in  the 
regular  troops  ~  some  from  an  unfeigned 

J(&,  for  Coanty  Wncford.  In  the  trxt  we  adopt 
intbe  main  the  narrative  of  Plowden,  chccUnf^  it 
wftnt*  naedfol  by  the  doeuroenta  aaaeniblcd  together 
bj  If  addcu,  LonI  Camden's  dlapatcliva,  6iQ. 


and  others  from  an  affected  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown.  These  various 
vexations  amounted  on  the  whole  to  such 
a  mass  of  disquietude  and  distress  that 
the  exhortations  of  the  chiefs  to  bear  their 
evils  with  steaily  juitience,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity of  successful  insurrection  should 
occur,  proved  vain  with  the  lower  classes. 

To  authorize  the  burning  of  houses  and 
furniture,  the  wisdom  of  administration 
may  have  seen  as  good  reason  as  for  other 
acts  of  severity,  though  to  many  that 
reason  was  not  clear.  These  burnings, 
doubtless,  caused  no  small  terror  and 
consternation  to  the  disaffected  ;  but  they 
caused  also  a  loss  to  the  community  at 
large,  rendered  many  quite  desperate  who 
were  deprived  of  their  all,  augmented  the 
violence  of  hatred  in  those  among  whom 
those  houseless  people  took  refuge.  Men 
imprisoned  on  suspicion,  or  private  infor- 
mation, were  sometimes  half  hanged,  or 
strangled  almost  to  death,  before  their 
guilt  or  innocence  could  be  as<:ertained 
by  trial.  Kciiecting  loyalists  were  much 
concerned  at  the  permission  or  impunity 
of  such  acts,  which  tended  strongly  U> 
confirm  the  prejudices  already  so  labori- 
ously excited  by  the  emissaries  of  re* 
volution. 

Amongthe  causes  which,  in  the  troubled 
interval  of  time  previous  to  the  grand 
insurrection,  contributed  to  the  general 
uneasiness,  were  the  insults  practised  by 
pretended  zealots  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
truest  loyalists  as  well  as  malcontents, 
on  persons  who  wore  their  hair  short,  or 
happened  to  have  any  part  of  their  ap- 
parel of  a  green  colour,  both  of  which 
were  consiilered  as  emblems  of  republican 
or  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  The  term 
croppy  was  adoptetl  to  signify  a  revolu- 
tionist, or  an  enemy  to  the  establii<hed 
Government.  Persons  of  malevolent 
minds  took  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances to  indulge  tlieir  general  malignity 
or  private  malice,  when  they  could  with 
impunity.  On  the  heads  of  many  who 
were  selected  as  objects  of  outrage,  were 
fixed  by  these  pretended  loyalists  caps 
of  coarse  linen  or  strong  brown  popor, 
smeared  with  pitch  on  the  inside,  which 
in  some  instances  adhered  so  firmly  as 
not  to  be  disengaged  without  a  laceration 
of  the  hair,  and  even  skin.  On  the  other 
side,  several  of  the  United  party  made  it 
a  pra(>tiee  to  seize  violently  such  as  they 
thought  proper  or  were  able,  and  cropiwd 
or  cut  their  hair  short,  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  outrage  of  the  pitched 
cap  of  those  pretended  strenuous  partisans 
of  the  Constitution.  Handkerchiefs,  rib- 
bons, even  a  sprig  of  myrtle  and  other 
parts  of  dress  marked  with  the  olmozioufr 
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colour,  were  torn  or  cut  away  from  females 
unconscious  of  disloyalty,  and  midesifi^- 
edly  bearing  the  imaginary  badge.  Vari- 
ous other  Tiolent  acts  were  committed, 
so  far  as  to  cut  away  pieces  of  men's  ears, 
even  sometimes  the  wiiole  ear,  or  a  part 
of  the  nose;  nor  could  the  staunchest 
loyalist  be  certain  always  of  exemption 
"from  insult  by  being  clear  of  all  imagin- 
ary marks  of  disloyalty ;  for  on  the  arrival 
of  a  detachment  of  the  army  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  inhabitants  were 
known  to  the  ofiScers  and  soldiers,  which 
was  almost  always  the  case,  private  malice 
was  apt  to  convey  in  whispers  false  in- 
telligence, marking  individuals,  perhaps 
the  best  members  of  society,  as  proper 
objects  of  military  outrage,  and  they  suf- 
fered accordingly. 

By  the  system  of  secret  accusation  and 
espionage  thus  universally  adopted,  with 
other  extraordinary  measures,  in  this  dan- 
gerous crisis.  Government  made  ample 
room  for  the  exertions  of  private  malice. 
Magistrates  and  military  officers  were 
empowered  to  receive  informations,  to 
keep  the  names  of  the  informers  pro- 
foundly secret,  and  proceed  against  the 
accused  according  to  discretion. 

One  case  deserves  particular  mention, 
not  because  of  its  peculiar  atrocity— for 
there  was  very  many  such— but  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  singular  fact  that  the 
perpetrator  was  afterwards  punished  by 
Jaw,  It  is  thus  reconlcd  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rebellion : — 

"Thomas  Fitzgerald,  High  Sheriff  of 
Tipperary,  seized  at  Clonmel  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Wright,  against  whom  no 
frrounds  of  suspicion  could  be  conjectured 
by  his  neighbours,  caused  five  hundred 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in  the  severest 
manner,  and  confined  him  several  days 
without  permitting  his  wounds  to  be 
dressed,  so  that  his  recovery  from  suLh 
a  state  of  torture  and  laceration  could 
hardly  be  expected.  In  a  trial  at  law, 
after  the  rebellion,  on  an  action  of  dam- 
ages brought  by  Wright  against  this 
magistrate,  the  innocence  of  the  plaintiff 
appeared  so  manifest,  even  at  a  time  when 
prejudices  ran  amazingly  high  against 
persons  accused  of  disloyalty,  that  the 
defendant  was  condemned  to  pay  five 
hundred  pounds  to  his  prosecutor.  Many 
other  actions  of  damages  on  similar 
grounds  would  have  been  commenced  if 
the  Tarliament  had  not  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings  by  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
all  errors  committed  by  magistrates  from 
supposed  zeal  for  the  public  service.  A 
letter  written  in  the  French  language,  found 
in  the  pocket  of  Wright,  was  hastily  clu- 


sidered  a  proof  of  guilt,  though  the  letter 
was  of  a  perfectly  innocent  nature." 

This  was  the  same  Fitzgerald  mluNn 
the  good  and  gallant  Sir  John  Moore  saw 
once  in  the  village  of  Ciogheen  engaged 
in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Sir  John  Moore 
had  the  misfortune,  like  Abercrombie,  to 
hold  a  command  in  that  army  of  military 
execution ;  and  on  his  duux^  from  Fer- 
moy,  entering  the  town  of  Ciogheen,  be 
saw  a  man  tied  up  and  under  the  lash, 
while  the  street  itself  was  lined  with 
country  people  on  their  kneet,  with  their 
hats  off;  nor  was  his  disgust  repressed 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  was  making  grett 
discoveries,  and  that  he  had  alraidj 
flogged  the  truth  out  of  many  respectable 
persons.  His  rule  was  "to  flog  each  per- 
son till  he  told  the  truth." 

The  brave  Sir  John  Moore  has  borne 
ample  testimony  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
policy  he  had  witnessed  in  Ireland  pur- 
sued by  the  authorities,  and  the  revenge 
the  Orange  gentry  and  yeomen  indulged 
in  upon  the  poor.  In  speaking  of  Wick- 
low,  where  Sir  John  had  been  diiefly 
employed,  he  states  his  opinion,  "that 
moderate  treatment  by  the  genexals,  and 
the  preventing  of  the  troops  from  pillag- 
ing and  molesting  the  people  would  soon 
restore  tranquillity,  and  the  latter  would 
certainly  be  quiet  if  the  g^try  and  yeo- 
men would  only  behave  with  tolerable 
decency,  and  not  seek  to  gratify  their  ill- 
humour  and  revenge  upon  the  poor."  * 

Major-General  William  Napier,  com- 
menting in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the 
Life  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  indigna- 
tion he  had  always  expressed  at  such 
atrocious  cruelty  to  the  poor  people,  takes 
occasion  to  g^ve  his  own  recollections  of 
the  period.  He  exclaims :  "  What  man- 
ner of  soldiers  were  thus  let  loose  upon 
the  wretched  districts  which  the  Ascend- 
ency-men were  pleased  to  call  disaffected^ 
They  were  men,  to  use  the  venerable 
Abercrombie's  words,  who  were  *  for- 
midable to  everybody  but  the  enemy.' 
We  ourselves  were  young  at  the  time; 
yet,  being  connected  with  the  army,  we 
were  continually  amongst  the  soldiers, 
listening  with  boyish  eagerness  to  thdr 
conversation,  and  we  well  remember— 
and  with  horror  to  this  day — the  tales  of 
lust,  and  blood,  and  pillage — the  record  of 
their  own  actions  against  the  miserable 
peasantry — which  they  used  to  relate." 
And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
this  while  there  was  no  insurrectioiL 
True,  insurrection  was  intended  and 
longed  for;   but  the  people  were  thea 

•  Review  In  the  Edinbargh  of  life  of  Sir  J  Mosfk 
Tbc  reviewer  was  General  Wm.  Kaplsr. 
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neither  ready  nor  inclined  to  turn  out  and 
fight  the  King's  troops.  They  knew  well 
that  they  needed  a  small  organize  forc^ 
of  regular  troops  to  form  a  nucleus  of  an 
army,  and  were  still  waiting  and  looking 
ou .  for  the  French. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  horrible 
scourging  oppression  which  was  thus 
driving  the  people  to  madness,  one  can 
derive  no  pleasure  from  the  fact  that 
Catholic  bishops  and  peers  took  that  very 
time  to  testify  their  loyalty,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Throne,  and  their 
detestation  of  rebellion.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  the  Lords  Fingal,  Gormanstown, 
Southwell,  Eenmare,  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 
and  forty-one  other  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
and  professors  of  divinity,  including 
Bishop  Hussey,  President  of  Maynooth, 
publisned  a  declaration  under  their  sig- 
natures, •*  with  a  view,"  says  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  *^of  rescuing  their  body  from  the 
imputation  of  abetting  and  favouring  re- 
bellion and  treason."  The  document  was 
thus  addressed  : — **  To  such  of  the  de- 
luded people  now  in  rebellion  against  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  this  kingdoni  as 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 
Those  doctors  of  divinity  could  vilify  re- 
bels very  much  at  their  ease ;  but  if  one 
of  them  had  found  himself  in  the  i)osition 
of  Father  John  Murphy,  when,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  this  same  month  of  May, 
returning  to  his  home,  he  found  his  house 
and  his  humble  chapel  of  Boolavogue 
smoking  in  ruins,  and  his  poor  parishi- 
oners crowding  round  him  in  wild  affright, 
not  daring  to  go  even  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  their  ruined  homes,  **  for  fear  of 
being  whipped,  burned,  or  exterminated 
by  the  Orangemen,  hearing  of  the  numl)cr 
of  people  that  were  put  to  death  unarmed 
and  unoffending  through  the  country  " — 
one  would  be  curious  to  know  what  that 
doctor  of  divinity  would  have  done  upon 
such  an  emergency.  Probably  very  much 
as  Father  John  did. 

A  certain  Captain  Armstrong,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Kildare  militia,  a  man  of 
some  landed  property  and  decent  position 
in  society,  was  the  person  who  now  under- 
took to  act  the  part  of  Reynolds,  and 
serve  as  a  spy  upon  the  brothers  John 
and  Henry  Sheares.  Armstrong  gainetl 
access  to  the  confidence,  and  even  inti- 
macy, of  the  Sheares,  not  only  by  his 
agreeable  social  qualities,  but  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  in  the  cause  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  He  dined  with  the  two 
brothers,  at  their  house  in  Baggot  street, 
on  the  20th  of  May:  the  next  morning 
they  were  both  arrested.  Doctor  Madden 
says  of  this  transaction :  *^  Captain  Arm- 
strong, in  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the 


Sheares,  did  not  thin);  it  necessary  to 
state  that  at  his  Sunda]^  interview  (May 
20th,  1798)  he  shared  4he  hospitality  of 
his  victims ;  that  he  dined  with  them,  sat 
in  the  company  of  their  aged  mother  and 
affectionate  sister,  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  accomplished  wife  of  one  of  them, 
caressed  his  infant  children,  and  on  an- 
other occasion — referred  to  by  Miss  Steele 
— was  entertained  with  music— the  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  children 
he  was  to  leave  in  a  few  days  fatherless, 
playing  on  the  harp  for  his  entertainment ! 
These  things  are  almost  too  horrible  to 
think  on. 

*^  Armstrong,  after  dining  with  his  vic- 
tims on  Sunday,  returned  to  their  house  no 
more.  This  was  the  last  time  the  cloven 
foot  of  treachery  passed  the  threshold  of 
the  Sheares.  On  the  follovring  morning 
they  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
Kilmainham  jail.  The  terrible  iniquity 
of  Armstrong's  conduct  on  that  Sunday 
— when  he  dined  with  his  victims,  sat  in 
social  intercourse  with  their  families  a 
few  hours  only  before  he  was  aware  his 
treachery  would  have  brought  ruin  on 
that  household — is  unparalleled." 

We  may  mention  here,  parenUietically, 
that  Captain  Armstrong,  after  having 
hanged  his  hospitable  entertainers  of 
Baggot  street,  lived  himself  to  a  good 
old  age  (he  died  in  1858);  but  in  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Madden,  touching 
some  alleged  inaccuracies  in  the  work 
of  the  latter,  he  denied  having  caressed 
any  children  at  Sheares'.  He  said  *'he 
never  recollected  having  seen  the  children 
at  all;  but  there  was  a  young  lady  of 
about  fifteen  there,  whom  he  met  at  din- 
ner. The  day  he  dined  there  (and  he 
dined  there  only  once),  he  was  urged  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  do  so.  It  was  wrong 
to  do  so,  and  he  (Captain  Armstrong) 
was  sorry  for  it ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  Lord  (!!astlereagh  to  go  there  to  dine, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  further  infor- 
mation." 

Perhaps  the  history  of  no  other  country 
can  show  us  an  example  of  the  first  mini- 
ster of  state  personally  exhorting  his  spies 
to  go  to  a  gentleman's  house  and  mingle 
with  his  family  in  social  intercourse,  in 
order  to  procure  evidence  to  hang  him. 
However,  his  lordship  did  procure  the 
information  he  wanted.  He  found  that 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  being 
at  length  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  restraining  the  people  and  keeping  them 
quiet  under  such  intolerable  tyranny,  had 
decided  on  a  general  rising  for  the  23rd  ol 
May. 

The  whole  of  the  United  Irishmen 
throughout  the    kingdom,    or   at    least 
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throughout  the  province  of  Leinster, 
were  to  act  at  once  in  concert ;  and  it 
was  their  intention  to  seize  the  camp  of 
Lou^rhlinston,  theartillery  of  Chapel-izod, 
and  the  Qastle  of  Dublin  in  one  ni^ht — 
the  23r(l  of  May.  One  hour  was  to  be  al- 
lowed between  seizing  the  camj)  of  Lough- 
linstown  and  the  artillery  at  Chapel-izod ; 
and  one  hour  and  a  half  between  seizing 
the  artillery  and  surprising  the  Castle ; 
and  the  parties  who  executed  both  of  the 
external  plans  were  to  enter  the  city 
of  Dublin  at  the  same  moment.  The 
stopping  of  the  mail  coaches  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  the  insurgents  every- 
where to  commence  their  operations.  It 
was  also  planned  that  a  great  insurrection 
^ould  take  place  at  Cork  at  the  same 
time.  The  United  men  were,  however,  at 
that  period,  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  insurrection.  Mr.  Samuel 
Neilson  yrith  some  other  of  the  leaders 
were  bent  upon  attacking  first  the  county 
jail  of  Kiimainham  and  the  juil  of  Ncw- 

gate,  in  order  to  set  their  comrades  at 
berty ;  and  the  project  for  attacking  tlie 
latter  was  also  fixed  for  the  23rd  of  May, 
the  night  of  the  general  insurrection. 
TTie  Sheares,  however,  and  others  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  they  wished  to 
defer  the  attack  on  the  jails  till  after  the 
general  insurrection  had  taken  place. 

Although  the  Government  had  been 
long  in  possession,  through  the  communi- 
cations of  Reynolds,  Armstrong,  and 
other  informers,  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  had  hitherto  jwr- 
mitted  or  encouraged  its  progress,  in 
order,  as  it  has  been  allegtMl,  that  the 
suppression  of  it  might  be  effected  with 
more  ectdt  and  terror.  As  the  cxjKJCted 
Ixplosion,  however,  now  drew  so  near,  it 
Iras  found  to  be  necessary  to  arrest  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  leaders,  who  might 
give  direction,  energy,  and  effect  to  the 
insurrection.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  concealed  himself  since  the  12th  of 
March  ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Major 
Sirr,  having  received  information  that  he 
would  paj<s  through  Watling  Street  that 
night,  and  Ikj  preceded  by  a  chosen  Iwind 
of  traitors  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  another,  re- 
paired thither,  attended  by  Captain  Ryan. 
Sir.  Emerson,  of  the  Attorneys'  Corps,  and 
a  few  soldiers  in  coloured  clothes.  They 
met  the  party  which  preceded  him,  and 
had  a  skirmish  with  them  on  the  quay  at 
the  end  of  Watling  Street,  in  which  some 
•hots  were  exchanged ;  and  they  took  one 
of  them  prisoner,  who  called  himself  at 
one  time  Jameson,  at  another  time  Brand. 
The  arrest  of  Lord  E<lward  Fitzgerald 
was  effected  next  day,  the  10th  of  May. 


Government  having  received  informa- 
tion that  he  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  Murphy, 
a  featherman  in  Thomas  Street,  sent 
Major  Sirr  to  arrest  him.  He,  attended 
by  Captain  Swan,  of  the  Revenue  Corps, 
and  Captain  Ryan,  of  the  Sepulchre's, 
and  eight  soldiers  disguised,  abont  five 
oV'lock  in  the  evening  repaired  in  coaches 
to  Murphy's  house.  While  they  were 
posting  the  soldiers  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 
Captain  Swan  perceiving  a  woman  run- 
ning hastily  up  stairs,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  supposed,  of  alarming  Lord  Edward, 
followi'd  her  with  the  utmost  speed ;  anil, 
on  entering  an  apartment,  found  Lord 
Edward  lying  on  a  bed,  in  his  dressing 
jacket.  He  approached  the  bed  and  in- 
formed his  lordship  that  he  had  a  warrant 
against  him,  and  that  resistance  would  be 
vain,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that 
he  would  treat  him  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect. 

Lord  Edward  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
snapped  a  pistol,  which  missed  fire,  at 
Captain  Swan  ;  he  then  closed  with  him, 
drew  a  dagger,  gave  him  a  wound  in  the 
hand,  and  different  wounds  in  his  body; 
one  of  them,  under  the  ribs,  was  deep  and 
dangerous,  and  bled  most  copioosly. 

At  that  moment  Captain  Kyan  entered, 
and  missed  fire  at  Lord  Eklward  with  a 
pocket  pistol,  on  which  he  made  a  lunge 
at^im  with  a  sword  cane,  which  bent  on 
his  ribs,  but  affected  him  so  much  that  be 
threw  himself  on  tlio  bed ;  and  Captain 
Ryan  having  thrown  himself  on  him,  a 
violent  scuflle  ensued,  during  which  Lord 
Edward  drew  a  dagger  and  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  They  then  fell  on  the 
groun<l,  where  Captain  Ryan  received 
many  desperate  wounds,  one  of  which,  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  biglly,  was  so  large 
that  his  bowels  fell  out  on  the  fiour. 
Major  Sirr,  having  entered  the  room,  saw 
Captain  Swan  bleeding,  and  Lord  Edward 
advancing  towards  the  door,  while  Cap- 
tain Ryan,  weltering  in  blood  on  the  fioor, 
was  holding  him  by  one  leg  and  Swan  by 
the  other,  lie  therefore  fired  his  pistol 
at  Lord  Edward,  wounding  him  in  the 
shoulder.  His  lordship  then,  quite  over- 
powered, surrendered  himself.  He  was 
conveyed  at  once  to  the  Castle.  This 
was  two  days  before  the  arrest  of  the 
Sheares.  In  their  house  in  Baggot  Street 
>vas  found  a  rough  draft  of  a  proclama- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  publication  on  the  morning  after 
taking  possession  of  Dublin.  It  is  vio- 
lent an(l  vindictive,  though  not  approach- 
ing in  atrocity  to  the  actual  scenes  which 
were  then  daily  enacted  under  the  aus- 
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pices  of  GoTernment.  Still,  haying  been 
published  by  the  Goyemment,  and  being 
authentic  (at  least  as  a  rough  draft),  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  in  these  words  : — 

*<  Irishmen,  your  country  is  free,  and 
yon  are  about  to  be  ayenged.  That  yile 
Goyemment  which  has  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  oppressed  you,  is  no  more.  Some 
of  its  most  atrocious  monsters  haye  already 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  liyes,  and  the  rest 
are  in  our  hands.  The  national  flag — the 
sacred  green — is  at  this  moment  flying 
oyer  the  ruins  of  despotism ;  and  that 
capital,  which  a  few  hours  past  had  wit- 
nessed the  debauchery,  the  plots,  and  the 
crimes  of  your  tyrants,  is  now  the  citadel 
of  triumphant  patriotism  and  yirtue. 
Arise  then,  united  sons  of  Ireland — arise 
like  a  great  and  powerful  people,  to  liyc 
free,  or  die.  Arm  yourselves  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  and  rush  like  lions 
on  your  foes.  Consider,  that  for  every 
enemy  you  disarm  you  arm  a  friend, 
and  thus  become  doubly  jtowerful.  In 
the  cause  of  liberty  inaction  is  cowardice, 
and  the  coward  shall  forfeit  the  property 
lie  has  not  the  courage  to  protect.  Let 
his  arms  be  secured  and  transferred  to 
those  gallant  spirits  who  want  and  will 
use  them.  Yes,  Irishmen,  we  swear  by 
that  eternal  justice  in  whose  cause  you 
fi;;ht,  that  the  brave  patriot  who  survives 
the  present  glorious  struggle,  and  the 
family  of  him  who  has  fallen,  or  hereafter 
shall  fall  in  it,  shall  receive  from  the 
liands  of  the  grateful  nation  an  ample 
recompense  out  of  that  property  which 
the  crimes  of  our  enemies  have  forfeited 
into  its  hands ;  and  his  name  shall  be 
inscribed  on  the  great  national  record  of 
Irish  revolution,  as  a  glorious  example  to 
all  posterity;  but  we  likewise  swear  to 
punish  robbery  with  death  and  infamy. 
We  also  swear  that  we  will  never  sheathe 
the  sword  till  every  being  in  the  country 
is  restored  to  those  equal  rights  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  given  to  all  men  ; 
until  an  onler  of  things  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  which  no  superiority  shall  be 
acknowledged  among  the  citizens  of  Erin 
but  that  of  virtue  and  talents.  As  for 
those  degenerate  wretches  who  turn  their 
swords  against  their  native  country,  the 
national  vengeance  awaits  them.  Let 
them  find  no  quarter,  unless  tlicy  shall 
prove  their  repentance  by  speedily  ex- 
changing the  standard  of  slavery  for  that 
of  freedom,  under  which  their  former 
errors  may-  be  buried,  and  they  may  share 
the  glory  an<l  advantajres  that  are  due  to 
the  patriot  bands  of  Ireland.  Many  of 
the  military  feel  the  love  of  liberty  glow 
within  their  breasts,  and  have  joined  the 


national  standard.  Receive  with  open 
arms  such  as  shall  follow  so  glorious  an 
example.  They  can  render  signal  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  shall  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  deterts.  But, 
for  the  wretch  who  turns  hia  sword  against 
his  native  country,  let  the  national  venge- 
ance be  visited  on  him;  let  him  find 
no  quarter.  Two  other  crimes  demand 
....  Rouse  all  the  energies  of  your 
souls ;  call  forth  all  the  merits  and  abili- 
ties which  a  vicious  Grovemment  consigned 
to  obscurity ;  and,  under  the  conduct  of 
your  chosen  leaders,  march  with  a  steady 
step  to  victory.  Heed  not  the  glare  of 
hired  soldiery,  or  aristocratic  yeomanry  ; 
they  cannot  stand  the  yigorous  shock  of 
freedom.  Their  trappings  and  their  arms 
will  soon  be  yours ;  and  the  detested  Go- 
vernment of  England,  to  which  we  yow 
eternal  hatred,  shall  learn  that  the  trea^ 
sures  it  exhausts  on  its  accoutred  slaves, 
for  the  purpose  of  butchering  Irishmen, 
shall  but  further  enable  us  to  turn  their 
swords  on  its  devoted  head.  Attack  them 
in  every  direction,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Avail  yourselves  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  your  country,  which  are  innumerable, 
and  with  which  yon  are  better  acquainted 
than  they.  Where  yon  cannot  oppose 
them  in  full  force,  constantly  harass  their 
rear  and  their  flanks.  Cut  off  their  pro- 
visions and  magazines,  and  prevent  them 
as  much  as  possible  from  uniting  their 
forces.  Let  whatever  moments  you  can- 
not devote  to  fighting  for  your  country 
be  passed  in  learning  how  to  fight  for  it, 
or  preparing  the  means  of  war ;  for  war, 
war  alone  must  occupy  every  mind  and 
every  hand  in  Ireland,  until  its  long-op- 
pressed soil  be  purged  of  all  its  enemies. 
Vengeance,  Irishmen !  Vengeance  on 
your  oppressers !  Remember  what  thou- 
sands of  yoiu:  dearest  friends  have  perished 
by  their  merciless  orders.  Remember 
their  burnings,  their  rackings,  their  tor- 
turings,  their  military  massacres,  and 
their  legal  murders.    Remember  Orr  /" 

In  this  proclamation — if  it  really  was 
intended  to  be  issued  as  it  was  drawn  up 
— we  have  at  least  the  evidence  that  the 
United  Irishmen  were  banded  together  to 
procure  "  equal  rights  for  all,"  and  con- 
templated no  oppression  of  any  sect  or 
class  of  their  countrymen.  However, 
such  as  it  was,  it  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  disavowed  by  other  leaders  of 
the  United  Irishmen  then  in  prison.  In 
the  examination  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lonls,  as  we  learn  by 
the  memoir  of  Emmet,  M'Neven,  and 
O'Connor,  the  following  examination  is 
found: — 

"  Lord  Kilwarden.'— Ton  seem  averse  to 
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insurrection ;  I  suppoRe  it  was   because 
you  thought  it  impolitic. 

"A'/Mw«/.— Unquestionably  ;  for  if  I 
imagined  an  insurrection  could  have  suc- 
ceeded, without  a  great  waste  of  blood 
and  time,  I  should  have  preferred  it  to 
invasion,  as  it  would  not  have  exposed  us 
to  the  chance  of  contributions  being  re- 
quired by  a  foreign  force;  but  as  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  as  I  was  certain  an 
inyasion  would  succeed  speedily,  and 
without  much  struggle,  I  preferred  it 
even  at  the  hazard  of  that  inconvenience, 
which  we  took  every  means  to  prevent. 

**  Lord  />i7/ow.— Mr.  Emmet,  you  have 
stated  the  views  of  the  executive  to  Ixi 
very  liberal  and  very  enlightened,  an«l  I 
believe  yours  were  so ;  but  let  me  ask  you 
whether  it  was  not  intended  to  cut  ofiF  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  contest)  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  party  by  a  summary 
mode,  such  as  assassination.  My  reason 
for  asking  you  is,  John  Sheares*  procla- 
mation, the  most  terrible  paper  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  country.  It  says  that 
•many  of  your  tyrants  have  bled,  and 
others  must  bleed,*  &c. 

**  A'lnwier.— My  lords,  as  to  Mr.  Sheares* 
proclamation,  he  was  not  of  the  executive 
when  I  was. 

"  Lord  Chancellar, — He  was  of  the  new 
executive. 

''^  Emmet, — I  do  not  know  he  was  of  any 
executive,  except  from  what  your  lord- 
ship says ;  but  I  believe  he  was  joined 
with  some  others  in  framing  a  particu- 
lar plan  of  insurrcL'tion  for  Dublin 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  neither  do  I 
know  what  value  he  annexed  to  those 
words  in  his  proclamation  ;  but  I  can  an- 
swer that,  wliile  I  was  of  the  executive, 
there  was  no  such  design  but  the  contrary ; 
for  we  conceived  when  one  of  you  lost 
your  lives  we  lost  an  hostage.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  seize  you  all,  and  keep  you 
as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  England  ; 
and,  after  the  revolution  was  over,  if  you 
could  not  live  under  the  new  government, 
to  send  you  out  of  the  country.  I  will 
add  one  thing  more,  which,  although  it  is 
not  an  answer  to  your  question,  you  may 
have  a  curiosity  to  hear.  In  such  a 
struggle  it  was  natural  to  expect  confis- 
cations. Our  intention  was,  that  every 
wife  who  had  not  instigated  her  husband 
to  resistance  should  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  property,  notwithstanding  conlisca- 
tions ;  and  every  child  who  was  too  young 
to  be  his  own  master,  or  form  his  own 
opinion,  was  to  have  a  child's  portion. 
Your  lordships  will  now  judge  how  far 
we  intended  to  be  cruel. 

**  Lord  Chancellor. ^FTBjy  Mr.  Emmet, 
what  caused  the  late  insurrection  ? 


*•  Emmet, — ^The  free  quarters,  the  houms 
burnings,  the  tortures,  and  the  military 
executions  in  the  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  Wicklow. 

"  J^rd  Chancellor. — I)on*t  you  think  the 
arrests  of  the  12th  of  March  caused  it? 

'•  Kmmet. — No ;  but  I  believe  if  it  had 
not  been  for  those  arrests  it  would  not 
have  taken  place;  for  the  people,  irritated 
by  what  they  suffered,  had  been  long 
pressing;  the  executive  to  consent  to  au 
insurrection;  but  they  had  resisted  or 
eluded  it,  and  even  determined  to  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line.  After  these  arrests, 
however,  other  persons  came  forward  who 
were  irritated  and  thought  differently, 
who  consented  to  let  that  partial  insur- 
rection take  place." 

On  the  21  St  of  May.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
by  din»otion  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  to 
inform  him  that  there  was  a  plan  for 
seizing  the  city,  and  recommending  pre- 
cautions. The  next  day  liis  lordship 
presented  a  message  to  the  House  ctf 
Commons  to  the  same  effect,  and  a  loyal 
address  was  presented  in  reply.  Great 
preparations  for  defence  were  now  made 
in  ])ublin.  Various  civic  bodies  armed 
themselves  in  haste,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  service  of  the  authorities. 
Among  these  M-as  the  Lawyers'  Corps, 
which  showed  great  zeal  on  the  occasion; 
and  amongst  the  members  of  that  body  we 
find  the  name  of  a  young  lawyer  who  ha^l 
very  lately  been  called  to  the  bar — Daniel 
O'Connell. 

It  was  now  impossible  to  prevent  the 
rising.  The  United  Irishmen  of  Leinster, 
though  thus  left  without  leaders,  had  got 
their  instructions  for  action  on  the  23nl 
of  May:  an<l,  besides,  they  felt  that  no  re- 
verse of  fortune  in  the  open  field  could  he 
worse  than  what  they  were  now  suffering. 

It  appears  that  the  plan  9f  attack 
formed  by  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had 
been  communicated  to  most  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  for  their  first  open  acts  of  hostility, 
though  apparently  fortuitous,  irregulv, 
and  confused,  bore  evident  marks  of  a 
deep-laid  scheme  for  surprising  the  mili- 
tary by  separate,  though  simultaneous 
attai'ks,  to  surround  in  a  cordon  the  city 
of  Dublin,  and  cut  off  all  succours  and 
resources  from  without.  On  that  day 
(May  23rd)  Mr.  Ncilson*  and  some  others 

*  Mr.  Neilion  xras  seized  between  nine  and  ten  in 
the  evening,  by  Grogp,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  as 
ho  wns  reconnoitering  the  priwn.  A  ecufDe  ensued, 
and  Ncilson  snapped  a  pistol  at  bim ;  by  the  inter- 
vention of  two  yeomen  he  was  accuretl  and  com- 
mitted. It  is  reported,  and  appears  probable,  that 
a  large  number  of  the  cunsplratora  who  were 
awaiting  his  orders,  liaving  lost  their  leader,  dit* 
pened  for  that  night. 
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of  the  leaden  were  arrested ;  and  the  city 
and  county  of  Dublin  were  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Ck)uncil  in 
a  state  of  insurrection ;  the  guards  at  the 
Castle  and  all  the  great  objects  of  attack 
were  trebled ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  city 
was  converted  into  a  besieged  garrison. 
Thus  the  insurgents  were  unable  to  effect 
anything  by  surprise.  Without  leaders, 
and  almost  without  arms  or  ammunition, 
(hey  ventured  on  the  bloody  contest, 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  forward- 
ness of  the  North,  the  first  commotions 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Leinster. 
The  Northern  and  Connaught  mail  coaches 
were  stopped  by  parties  of  the  insurgents 
on  the  night  of  the  28rd  of  May ;  and,  at 
about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  large  body  of  insurgents  at- 
t:icked  the  town  and  jail  of  Naas,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  where  Lord 
Gosford  commanded.  As  the  guard  had 
l)ecn  seasonably  increased,  in  expectation 
of  such  an  attack,  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  and  driven  into  a  narrow  avenue, 
where,  without  order  or  discipline,  they 
sustained  for  some  time  the  attack  of  the 
Armagh  militia,  and  of  the  fencible  corps 
raised  by  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  The  King's  troops  lost  two 
officers  and  about  thirty  men;  and  the 
insurgents,  as  was  reported,  lost  140  in 
the  contest  and  their  flight.  They  were 
completely  dispersed,  and  several  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  a 
small  division  of  His  Majesty's  forces 
were  surprised  at  the  town  of  Prosper- 
ous ;  and  a  detachment  at  the  village  of 
Clane  cut  their  way  through  to  Naas, 
with  considerable  loss.  About  the  same 
time,  General  Dundas  encoimtered  a  larpe 
body  of  insurgents  on  the  hills  near  Kil- 
cuUen,  and  130  of  them  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field. 

On  the  following  day,  a  body  of  about 
400  insurgents,  under  the  command  of 
two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Ledwich 
and  Keough,  marched  from  Rathf amham, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  Belgatt 
and  Clondalkin.  In  their  progress,  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  thirty-five  dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Lord  Koden. 
After  some  resistance,  the  insurgents 
were  defeated,  great  numbers  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  their  leaders — Ledwich 
and  Keough  —  were  taken.  They  were 
immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and  executed. 

Although  the  first  effort  of  the  insur- 
gents had  been  thus  defeated,  still  they 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
8uci*eeding  in  another  attempt.    General 


Lake,  who,  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief,  published  Uie  fol- 
lowing notice  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  May:— 

"Lieutenant-General  Lake,  command- 
ing His  Majesty's  forces  in  this  kingdom, 
having  received  from  His  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  full  powers  to  put  down 
the  rebellion,  and  to  punish  rebels  in  the 
most  summary  manner  by  martial  law,"  &c. 

On  the  same  morning,  the  Lord-Mayor 
of  Dublin  issued  a  proclamation  to  this 
effect: — 

**  Whereas,  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  crisis  demand  every  possible  pre- 
caution, these  are,  therefore,  to  desire  all 
persons  who  have  registered  arms  forth- 
with to  give  in  (in  writing)  an  exact  list 
or  inventory  of  such  arms  at  the  Town 
Clerk's  office,  who  will  file  and  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose ,  and  all  persons  who  have  not  regis- 
tered their  arms  are  hereby  required 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  to  me,  or  some 
other  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  all 
arms  and  ammunition  of  every  kind  in 
their  possession ;  and  if,  after  this  pro- 
clamation, any  person  having  registered 
their  arms  shall  be  found  not  to  have 
given  in  a  true  list  or  inventory  of  such 
arms ;  or  if  any  person  who  has  not  re- 
gistered shall  be  found  to  have  in  their 
power  or  possession  any  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion whatever,  such  i)erson  or  persons 
will,  on  such  arms  being  discovered,  be 
forthwith  sent  on  board  His  Majesty's 
navy,  as  by  law  directed. 

*'  And  I  do  hereby  desire  that  all  house- 
keepers do  place  upon  the  outside  of  their 
doors  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their  respec- 
tive houses,  distinguishing  such  as  are 
strangers  from  those  who  actually  make 
part  of  their  family;  but  as  there  may 
happen  to  be  persons  who,  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments  are  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves,  I  do  not  require  such  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door, 
provided  such  names  are  sent  to  me.  And 
I  hereby  call  upon  all  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects within  the  County  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  immediately  to  comply  with  this 
regulation,  as  calculated  for  the  public 
security ;  as  those  persons  who  shall  will- 
fully neglect  a  regulation  go  easy  and 
salutary,  as  well  as  persons  giving  false 
statements  of  the  inmates  of  their  houses, 
must,  in  the  present  crisis,  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  such  neglect." 

Parliament,  being  then  in  session,  met 
as  usual,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  message 
from  the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  that  he 
thought  it  his  indispensable  duty,  with 
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the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  tlio  king- 
dom, to  issue  a  proclamation,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  he  re- 
marked, the  time  for  speaking  was  now 
gone  i)y,  and  that  period  at  last  come  when 
deeds  and  not  wonls  were  to  show  the  dis- 
positions of  members  of  that  Uouse,  and 
of  every  man  who  truly  valued  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  land,  or  wished  to  maintain 
the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  liis  Majesty's  subjects.  Every- 
thing which  courage,  honour,  fortune, 
could  offer  in  the  common  cause  was  now 
called  for.  The  rebels  had  openly  thrown 
off  the  mask«  &c.,  &c. 

Oi)en  war  having  now  been  fairly  com- 
menced, the  Government  proceeded  to 
the  strongest  measures  of  coercion.  Al- 
though by  no  public  official  act  were  the 
picquetin^s,  stranglings,  floggings,  and 
torturings,  to  extort  confessions,  justified 
or  sanctiontnl,  yet  it  is  universally  known, 
that  under  the  very  eye  of  Government, 
and  with  more  than  their  tacit  permi8>i()n, 
were  these  outrages  practi:»ed.  In  men- 
tioning tlie  Irish  Government,  it  is  not 
meant  that  this  system  proceeded  from 
its  Chief  Governor;  it  was  boasted  to 
have  been  extorted  from  him.  And  to 
this  hour  it  is  not  only  defended  and  jus- 
tifieil,  but  panegyrized  by  the  advocates 
and  creatures  of  the  furious  drivers  of 
that  system  of  terrorism. 

So  far  from  their  being  any  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  practices  a  short 
time  previous  to  and  during  the  rel>ellion, 
Sir  liichard  Musgrave  has,  in  an  addi- 
tional appendix  to  his  memoirs  of  the 
different  reliellions  in  Ireland,  given  to 
the  public  his  observations  upon  whipping 
and  free  quarters.  lie  admits,  indeed, 
that  whosoever  considers  it  abstractedly, 
must,  of  course,  condemn  it  as  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
benign  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  those  of  justice  and  humanity;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  such  persons  as 
dispassionately  considered  the  existing 
circumstanc*es,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
occasion  under  which  it  was  adopted, 
would  readily  admit  them  to  be,  if  not  an 
excuse,  at  least  an  ample  extenuation  of 
that  practice.  "  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  the 
fullest  information  could  have  been  ob- 
tained of  the  guilt  of  every  individual,  it 
would  have  been  impracticable  to  arrest 
and  commit  the  multitude.  Some  men  of 
dis(.*ernment  and  fortitude  perceived  that 
that  some  new  expedient  must  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  subversion  of  Government, 
and  the  destruction  of  socie^ ;  and  whip- 
ping was  resorted  to. 


''As  to  the  violation  of  the  forms  of 
the  law  by  this  practice,  it  should  be 
recollected  the  law  of  nature,  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  it,  supersedes  idl 
positive  institutions,  as  it  is  imprinted  on 
the  heart  of  man  for  the  preservation  of 
his  creatures,  as  it  speaks  strongly  and 
instinctively,  and  as  its  end  will  be  baffled 
by  the  slowness  of  deliberation. 

**  When  the  sword  of  civil  war  is  drawn, 
the  laws  are  silent.  As  to  the  violation 
of  humanity,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  of  this 
banditti ;  that  their  object  was  the  extir- 
pation of  the  loyalists  ;  that  of  the  whip- 
I>ers,  the  preservation  of  the  community 
at  large. 

**This  practice  was  never  sanctioned 
by  Government,  as  they,  on  the  contrary, 
used  their  utmost  exertions  to  prevent  it ; 
and  tlie  evidence  extorteil  from  the  person 
whipped  never  was  used  to  convict  any 
I>erson,  and  was  employed  for  no  other 
reason  but  to  discover  concealed  arms, 
and  to  defeat  the  deleterious  schemes  of 
the  traitors.  Free  quarters  were  confined 
merely  to  the  province  of  Leinster. 

''Wlien  Government  was  jmssessed  of 
the  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  or  a  town,  who  had  taken  the 
usual  oaths  to  lull  and  deceive  the  magi- 
strates, were  possessed  of  concealed  arms, 
and  meditated  an  insurrection  and  mas- 
sacre, thev  sent  amongst  them  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  maintain  by  contributions  levied  on 
themselves.  This  took  place  a  few  days 
before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

*'  It  has  been  universally  allowed  that 
the  military  severities  practised  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  occasioned  a  premature 
explosion  of  the  plot,  which  the  Directory 
intended  to  have  deferred  till  the  French 
effected  a  landing;  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Emmet,  declared  in  his  evidence,  upon 
oath,  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Lords,  that,  but  for  the  salutary  effects 
of  those  military  severities,  there  would 
have  been  a  very  general  and  formidable 
insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  country.** 

This  warm  advocate  for  the  torture  has 
not  with  his  usual  minuteness  favoured 
his  reader  with  any  instances  of  innocent 
persons  having  undergone  tliis  severe  trial 
from  wanton  suspicion,  personal  revenge, 
or  malevolent  cruelty.  Yet  many  such 
there  were ;  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  where  the  very  cast  of  a  countenance 
that  displeased  a  corporal  or  common 
yeoman  sufficed  to  subject  the  unfortunate 
passenger  to  this  military  ordeaL  No 
man  can  give  credit  to  the  assertion,  that 
Govtmment  9§ed  their  utmost  exertumM  to 
yrevent  it,  who  knows  anything  of  the 
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state  of  Ireland  at  that  disastrous  period. 
In  Beresford's  Kiding  House,  Sandys' 
Prevot,  the  Old  Custom  House,  the 
lioyid  Exchange,  some  of  the  barracks, 
and  other  places  in  Dublin,  there  were 
daily,  hourly,  notorious  exhibitions  of 
these  torturings,  as  there  also  were  in 
^most  erery  town,  village,  or  hamlet 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  which  troops 
were  quartered.* 

Many  attacks  were  made  by  the  rebels 
on  the  second  day  of  the  rebellion  (the 
24  th  of  May),  generally  with  ill-success ; 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Carlow, 
Hacketstown,  and  Monastereven.  There 
were  also  seyeral  skirmishes  near  Rath- 
famham,  Tallagh,  Lucan,  Luskc,  Dun- 
boyne,  Barretstown,  CoUon,  and  Baltin- 
glass.  At  Dunboyne  and  Barretstown 
the  insurgents  are  allowed  to  hare  had 
the  advantage.  But  in  all  the  other 
encounters,  though  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  defeated,  with  in- 
credible loss  of  their  men. 

The  non-arrival  of  the  mail-coach  at 
the  usual  hour  of  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Carlow,  was  to  be  the  sirrnal 
for  rising  there  and  its  vicinity.  This 
town  lies  about  forty  miles  southwest  of 
Dublin.  Of  the  intended  attack  the 
garrison  was  apprised  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  and  from  dieutenant  Roe,  of  the 
North  Cork  militia,  who  had  observed  the 
peasants  assembling  in  the  vicinity  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May.  The 
garrison  consisted  in  the  whole  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Mahon  of  the  Ninth  Dra- 
goons, and  they  were  very  judiciously 
posted  for  the  reception  of  the  assailants. 
A  body,  perhaps  amounting  to  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred,  having  assembled  be- 
fore the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Carlow, 
marched  into  the  town  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  a  very 
unguarded  and  tumultuary  manner,  shout- 
ing as  they  rushed  into  Tullow  Street, 
with  vain  confidence,  that  the  town  was 
their  own :  they  received  so  destructive  a 
fire  from  the  garrison,  that  they  recoiled 
and  endeavoux^ed  to  retreat;  but  finding 
their  flight  intercepted,  numbers  took 
refuge  in  the  houses,  which  were  immedi- 
ately fired  by  the  soldiery.  About  eighty 
houses,  with  some  hundred  men,  were 
consumed  in  this  conflagration.    As  about 

*  It  is  too  large  a  credit  to  bo  allowed  to  this 
author'f  assertion,  that  the  evidence  extorted  from 
he  periOH  vhipped  never  tra*  tu(d  to  convict  any 
person.  If  the  security  of  the  monarch  i»  to  be 
found  in  the  affectionate  hearts  of  his  people,  it  is 
matter  of  important  cuaaideralion  how  far  these 
praclioes  tended  more  to  anite  or  separate  the  two 
kingdoma. 


half  this  column  of  assailants  had  arrived 
within  the  town,  and  few  escaped  from 
that  situation,  tlieir  loss  can  hardly  bo 
estimated  at  less  than  four  hundred  | 
while  not  a  man  was  even  wounded  on  tht 
side  of  the  King's  troops. 

After  the  defeat,  executions  commenced 
here,  as  they  did  elswhere  in  this  calami- 
tons  period,  and  about  two  hundred,  in  a 
short  time,  were  hanged  or  shot,  according 
to  martial  law.  Amongst  the  earlieet 
victims  was  Sir  Edward  Crosbie,  before 
whose  house  the  rebel  colunm  had  as- 
sembled,  but  who  certainly  had  not 
accompanied  them  in  their  march;  he 
was  condemned  and  shot  as  a  United 
Irishman.  Sir  Edward  Crosbie  had  no 
further  connection  with  the  rebels  than 
that  they  exercised  on  a  lawn  before  the 
house,  which  of  course  Sir  Edward  conld 
not  prevent. 

In  the  attack  upon  Slane,  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  about  seventeen  yeo« 
men  and  forty  of  the  Armagh  mililday 
although  surprised  in  the  houses  on  whidi 
they  were  billetted,  fought  their  way 
separately  to  their  rallying  post,  and  th^ 
made  so  vigorous  a  stand,  that  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  were  with  considerable 
slaughter  repulsed.  Several  of  the  assail- 
ants of  this  small  town  appeared  dressed  is 
the  uniforms  of  the  (ink  Militia  an<* 
Ancient  Britons ;  which  appearance  in  tUf 
and  several  other  instances,  proved  a  fatal 
deceit  to  the  King's  troops.  They  were  the 
spoils  taken  at  Prosperous ;  at  which  plaoe 
the  success  of  the  insurgents,  amongst 
other  causes,  was  owing  to  their  hav- 
ing been  headed  or  led  on  to  the  attack 
by  an  officer ;  as  their  defeats  in  most 
other  places,  with  immense  superiority  of 
numbers,  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
want  of  some  intelligent  person  to  control 
and  direct  them.  Their  discomfitures  in 
general  were  not  the  effect  of  fear  or 
cowardice,  but  of  want  of  discipline  and 
organization. 

Kildare  County  was  not  favourable  to 
the  insurgents,  because  it  is  generally  a 
flat,  grassy  plain,  where  regular  cavalry 
can  act  with  terrible  effect.  Two  weeks 
were  sufficient  to  crush  all  insurrection- 
ary movements  in  that  county,  and  in 
Meath  and  Carlow.  Yet  in  that  short 
campaign  splendid  feats  of  gallantry  were 
achieved  by  the  half-armed  peasantry. 
At  Monastereven  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed with  some  loss,  the  defenders  of 
the  place  being  in  part  **  loyal  '*  Catholics, 
commanded  by  one  Cassidy.  At  Old 
Kilcullen  the  insurgents  defeated  and 
drove  back  the  advance-guard  of  General 
Duudas,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  regu- 
lar soldiers,  including  a  Captain  Enkine. 
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But  after  the  first  few  dayi,  there  was  in 
reality  no  insarrection  at  all  in  Rildare 
County ;  and  the  operations  of  the  troops 
there,  though  called  sometimes  **  battles," 
were  nothing  but  onslaughts  on  disarmed 
fugitives  —  in  other  words,  massacres. 
These  proceedings  were  hailed  with 
triumph  in  Dublin,  as  great  military 
achievements.  For  example,  the  slaughter 
of  the  unresisting,  capitulated  people  at 
the  Gibbet  Rath  of  Rildare,  was  regarded 
as  a  vigorous  measure  which  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  time  required.  The  rebels, 
according  to  Sir  K.  Musgrave,  amounted 
to  about  8000  in  number ;  they  had  en- 
tered into  terms  with  General  Dundas, 
and  were  assembled  at  a  place  that  had 
been  a  Danish  fort,  called  the  Gibbet 
Bath.  Having  offered  terms  of  submis- 
sion to  General  Dundas  on  the  2Gth  of 
May,  that  General  dispatched  General 
Welford  to  receive  their  arms  and  grant 
them  protection.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  latter,  however,  on  the  8rd  of  Juno, 
the  multitude  of  unresisting  people  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  Sir  James  Duff, 
who,  having  galloped  into  the  plain, 
disposed  his  army  in  order  of  battle, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Roden's 
fencible  cavalry,  fell  upon  the  as- 
tonished multitude,  as  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  states,  *'  pell  mell.'*  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  term  of 
capitulation,  admitted  into  the  King's 
peace  and  promised  his  protection,  were 
mowed  down  in  cold  blood,  at  a  place 
known  to  every  peasant  in  Kildarc  as 
**  the  Place  of  Slaughter,"  as  well  re- 
membered as  MuUaghmast  itself,  the 
Gibbet  Rath  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare. 

The  massacre  took  place  on  the  Srd  of 
June  ;  the  terms  of  surrender  were  made 
by  one  Perkins,  a  rebel  leader,  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  and  General  Dundas, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with 
its  express  sanction  and  permission  for 
them,  on  delivering  up  their  arms,  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Their  leader  and 
his  brother  were  to  be  likewise  pardoned 
and  set  at  liberty. 

It  was  when  the  people  were  assembled 
ftt  the  appointed  place,  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  that  Sir  James  Duff,  at 
the  head  of  600  men,  then  on  his  march 
from  Limerick,  proceeded  to  the  place  to 
procure  the  surrendered  weapons.  One 
of  the  insurgents,  before  griving  up  his 
musket,  discharge  it  in  the  air,  barrel 
upwards;  this  simple  act  was  immediately 
construed  into  a  hostile  proceeding,  and 
the  troops  fell  on  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, and  the  latter  fied  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  and  were  pursued  and 
•Uughtered  without  mercy  by  a  party 


of  fencible  cavalry,  called  ''Lord  Joce- 
lyn's  Foxhunters."  According  to  the 
Rev.  James  Gordon,  upwards  of  200 
fell  on  this  occasion ;  Sir  R.  Musgrave 
states  850. 

**  No  part  of  the  infamy  of  this  pfo- 
ceeding,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "attaches 
to  General  Dundas.  The  massacre  took 
place  without  his  knowledge  or  his 
sanction.  His  conduct  throughout  the 
rebellion  was  that  of  a  humane  and 
brave  man." 

The  brutal  massacre  on  the  Curragh  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Camden,  the 
Lord<Lieutenant,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  : — 

'*  Dublin  Castle,  May  29th. 

"  My  Lordy—I  have  only  time  to  in- 
form your  grace,  that  I  learn  from  Grene- 
ral  Dundas  that  the  rebels  in  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
delivered  up  a  number  of  their  leaders. 

*'By  a  dispatch  I  have  this  instant 
received,  I  have  the  further  pleasure  of 
acquainting  your  grace  that  Sir  James 
Duff,  who,  witli  infinite  alacrity  and  ad- 
dress, has  opened  the  communication  with 
Limerick,  (that  with  Cork  being  already 
open,)  had  arrived  at  Kildare  whilst  the 
rebels  had  possession  of  it,  completely 
routed  them  and  taken  the  place. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  Camdex.** 

Tlie  same  transaction  is  thus  described 
by  the  chief  actor  :— 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Major- General  Sir 
James  iJvff  to  Lieutenant- General  Lake, 
dated  Monastereven, 

*'  I  niarchecl  from  Limerick  on  Sunday 
morning  with  sixty  dragoons,  Dublin 
militia,  three  field  pieces,  and  two  curri- 
cle guns,  to  opi^n  the  communication  with 
Dublin,  which  I  judged  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Government.  By  means  of 
curs  for  the  infantry,  I  reached  this  place 
in  forty-eight  hours.  I  am  now,  at  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  (Tuesday),  march- 
ing to  surround  the  town  of  Kildare,  the 
headquarters  of  the  rebels,  with  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  150  dragoons,  and  350 
infantry,  determined  to  midce  a  dread- 
ful example  of  the  rebels.  I  have  left 
the  whole  country  behind  me  perfectly 
quiet  and  well  protected  by  means  of 
the  troops  and  yeomanry  corps. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  forward  this  to 
you  by  the  mail  coach,  which  I  will  escort 
to  Naas.  I  am  sufiioiently  strong.  You 
may  depend  on  my  prudence  and  success. 
My  guns  are  weU  manned,  and  all  the 
troops  in  high  spirits.  The  cruelties  the 
rcbeU  have  committed  on  some  of  the 
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to  k  gTMt  degree^     Of  my 

lioD*  J  will  endeavour  to  inform  you. 

"  P.8.— KlLDARB,     two    o'clock,    P.M.- 

We  found  the  rebels  retiring  from  tlii 
town  on  our  arrival,  armed  ;  we  followed 
then  with  the  dragooni.  I  sent  on  some 
of  the  yeomen  to  tell  them,  an  laying 
down  their  arms,  they  should  not  bo  hurt. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  flred  on 
the  troops  J*  from  that  moment  they 
were  attacked  on  all  tides— nothing  c:ould 
stop  therageof  tlie  troops.  I  believe  from 
two  to  three  hundred  of  the  rebels  were 
killed.  We  have  three  men  killed  and 
several  wounded.  I  am  too  much  fatigued 

Thm  is  no  need  to  recount  in  detail 
the  Tarious  slaughteri  done  by  the  troops, 
sometimes  npon  &nned  inBartiente.  aonic- 
times  upon  mere  masses  of  unarmed 
people.  These  were  all  cammemocated 
indifferently  by  Lord  Camden  in  his  des- 
patcbe*  at  "  battles,"  "  defeats  of  the 
rebels,"  and  the  like.  One  of  his  des- 
patches describes  the  most  serious  port  of 
the  rising  in  Wicklow  County  :— 

"  Dublin  Castli,  May  2Gtb,  10  a. u. 

"  Afy  Lord, — I  have  detained  a  packet, 
i:i  order  to  transmit  to  yonr  grace  the  in- 
formation received  this  morning. 

"  I  have  stated  in  a  private  letter  to 
your  grace,  that  a  party  of  the  rebels,  to 
the  amonnt  of  several  hundreds,  were 
attacked  by  a  detachment  of  the  Antrim 
Militia,  n  small  party  of  csvulry,  and 
Captain  Stratford's  ye<iin8nry  ;  ami  that, 
being  driven  into  (he  tovnof  Baltinglass, 
[hey  lost  abont  IGO  men. 

"This  mominj;  an  account  has  been 
received  from  Major  Hardy,  that  yester- 
day a  body  of  between  SOOO  and  4ui)() 
had  collected  near  Dunlavin,  when  tliey 
were  entirely  defeated,  with  the  lutia  of 
300  men,  by  Lieutenant  Gardner,  at  the 
heail  of  tt  detachment  of  Antrim  Militia, 
and  Captain  Hardy's  and  Captain  Hume's 


"  The  troops  and  yeomanry  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry  in  both  actions." 

On  the  same  26th  of  May  another 
slaughter   took  place  on  Tarn  Hill,   in 


rooUihly  tnorlr 


jl  un[ilj.  dlscbirgtUU  niili 


Meatli.    Some  chiefs  of  the  Leinster  in- 

sw^nts  had  assembled  at  that  point 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  a 

'  force  coming  from  the  North.  They  were 
'  here  attacked,  and  after  an  obMiDate  de- 
fence, killing  thirty-two  of  the  soldiers 
and  yeomanry,  they  were  again  over- 
powered, by  discipline  and  superior  arms. 
The  issue  is  told  in  this  despatch  :— 

ExtracI  of  a  htler  frtim  Captain  &oits,  r' 

Me  Reau  FendhteM,  la  Liaitenaat-Utneml 

Lake,  itattd  Itunihaiig/ilin,  SuKilca/  mom- 

ing,  May2Hk,  IT98. 

"The  division,  consisting  of  five  com- 
panies of  His  Majesty's  Keay  Begiment  ol 
Fenciblc  Infantry, which  I  have  the  honour 
to  command,  arrived  here  yesterday  morn- 
ing according  to  roate,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Fingal's  troop  of  yeomen  cavalijr. 
Captain  Preston's  and  Lower  Kdls'tro^ 
of  cavalry,  and  CapUdn  Holloy'a  company 
of  yeoroen  infantry. 

"At  half-past  three  pji.  I  was  informed 
that  a  considerable  force  of  the  rebel 
insurgents  had  taken  station  on  ToraHill. 
I  instantly  detached  three  companies  of 
our  division,  with  one  fleld-piece,  and  the 
above  corps  of  yeomanry,  to  the  spot, 
under  the  cnnimand  of  Captain  M'Lean, 
of  the  Reay's,  the  issue  of  which  has  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectation. 

>'  The  rebels  fled  in  all  directions ;  SiiO 
were  found  dead  on  the  Beld  tiiia  morn- 
ing, among  whom  ia  their  commander  in 
full  uniform  ;  many  more  were  ktUcd  and 
wounded. 

"  Our  loss  is  inconsiderable,  being  nine 
rank  and  file  killed,  sixteen  rank  and  file 
wounied." 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  troops  found  but  little  diEBculty  in 
crushing  (he  insurircnt  peasants  of  Kil- 
dare,  Uublin.  and  Meath.  The  slaughter 
of  the  people  was  out  of  all  proportion 
with  the  resistance.  The  number  of 
deaths  arising  from  torture  or  massacre, 
where  no  resistance  was  offered  during 
the  year  1798,  forms  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  total  number  slain  in  this 
contest.  The  words  of  Mr.  Gordon  are  : 
— "  1  have  reason  to  think  mora  men  than 
fell  in  battle  were  sliun  in  cold  blood. 
Ki>  quarter  was  given  to  persons  taken 
prisoners  as  rebels,  wi'fA  or  wiilAout  armt."* 

In  the  meantime,  events  still  mora 
serious  were  taking  place  in  Wexford 
Connty. 

Ooidta^  Htabuy  ot  lbs  BslMlBiHL 
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CnAPTER  XXXIV. 
1798. 

Wexford  a  Peaocahle  Count r. — Lord  Castleretigh'i 
Jndicloafl  llca-uron.  —  Catholic*  drivra  oat  of 
Yeomanry  Corpa.— Treatment  of  Mr  Fitigerald. 
—United  Irlah  in  Wcxfurd.— II10  VrU»ts  OppoM 
that  .^odcty. — How  tlu-y  were  RcKiultcd.— Miles 
Bsrme  — Torture  In  Wexford. — Oransrcnien  in  Wex- 
ford—North  Cork  MiUtia.— Hav '•  Account  of  the 
Ferocitvof  the  Magistrates. — 3l&8Aacre  of  Cnr- 
new.- i-'aiher  John  Murphy. — liuming  of  his 
Chni)i'l.— Miles  Byrne's  Account  of  First  Ki<iin<r. 
— Ouiard. —  Storm  of  KnniiKiinby. — Wexford 
Kvacuated  by  the  King's  Troops  — Occupied  by 
Insurgents. — All  the  County  now  in  Insurrection. 
Kstimated  numbers  of  Insurgents  — Population  of 
tlio  Cuunty. 

Wexford  was  one  of  tlie  most  peace- 
able counties  in  Ireland.  ProtesUnts 
and  CatholicH  lived  tliore  in  (greater  har- 
mony tlian  elsewhere ;  and  had  united  in 
forming  yeomanry  corps  for  defence  of 
the  country  after'the  attempted  invasion 
under  lloc'he.  The  United  Irish  orjjrani- 
zation  extended  to  that  county  aa  we 
know  from  Miles  Byrne ;  but  not  with 
■uch  power  as  in  Meath  and  Kildare,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  people  were  not, 
up  to  that  time,  subjected  to  such  intol- 
erable oppression.  In  the  first  months  of 
1798,  however,  everything  was  changed. 
Orders  were  ^ven  from  the  Castle  to 
purify  the  yeomanry  corps,  by  expelling 
those  who  should  not  take  an  oath  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen.  The 
oath  was  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
neither  United  Irishmen  nor  Oranrfmien ; 
but  practically,  the  niensure  was  so  exe- 
cuted as  to  disarm  none  but  Catholics,  or 
such  Protestants  as  were  known  to  be 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  like  Antony 
Perry,  of  Inch.  Miles  Byrne  (the  per- 
sonal memoir  of  this  gallant  officer  was 
published  only  in  1803;  gives  several 
examples : — 

"White,  of  Bally-Ellis,  raised  a  foot 
corps,  and  got  great  praise  from  the  Go- 
vernment, as  he  had  it  equipped  and 
armed  when  Heche's  expedition  came  to 
Bantry  Bayin  1796. 

"  If  this  corps  was  one  of  the  first  that 
was  ready  to  march,  it  was  also  one  of  the 
first  to  be  disbanded  and  disarmed,  for  it 
was  composed  principally  of  Catholics, 
though  the  ofiicers  were  Protestants. 

**  liie  corps  of  yeomanri'  cavalry,  irom- 
manded  by  Beaumont,  of  Hyde  Park,  in 
which  Antony  Perry,  of  luclu  or  Perry 
Mount,  and  Ford,  of  Bally  fad,  were 
ofiicers,  refused  to  take  any  oath  respect- 
ing their  lieing  Orangemen  or  Unitcnl 
Irishmen ;  at  the  same  time  they  resolved 
not  to  resign,  but  to  continue  their  service 


as  usual.  Soon  after,  the  corps  was 
ordered  to  assemble,  when  a  regiment  of 
militia  was  in  waiting,  and  the  suspected 
nu'nibers  were  surroimded  and  diovmed ; 
tluit  is  to  say,  all  the  Catholics,  which 
were  about  one-half  of  the  corps,  with 
Perry  and  one  or  two  other  Protestants, 
being  considered  too  liberal  to  make  part 
of  a  corps  that  was  henceforward  to  be 
upon  the  true  Protestant,  or  Orange 
system." 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Park,  gives 
a  sample  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
carrie<l  on  throughout  the  county  from 
the  moment  of  the  formidable  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  Ue  writes  (Set 
MaiUeti)  ;— 

"Upon  the  L'-th  of  April,  1978,  my 
house,  offices,  and  grounds,  which  are 
very  considerable,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  120  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  12 
officers,  who  possessed  themselves  of  all 
kinds  of  property  within  and  without,  and 
what  they  could  not  consume  sent  to  Athy 
barracks.  Tliey  cM^ntinued  in  possession 
al>uut  thirty  days,  until  the  press  of  the 
times  oblged  them  to  cluinge  their  posi- 
tion. Upon  the  approach  of  the  military, 
my  wife  and  family,  of  course,  were 
obliged  to  fly  my  habitation,  without  the 
shortest  previous  intimation,  and  I  was 
sent,  under  a  military  escort,  to  Dublin, 
where,  after  an  arrest  of  ninety-one  days, 
I  was  liberated,  without  the  slightest 
specific  charge  of  any  kind.  At  the  time 
of  my  arrest,  I  commanded  as  respectable 
a  corps  of  cavalry  as  any  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  fifty-six  in  number,  and  not 
the  slightest  impropriety  was  ever  at- 
tached to  any  of  its  members.  From  the 
time  the  military  possessed  themselves  of 
my  residence,  the  most  iniquitous  enor- 
mities were  everywhere  practised  upon 
the  ])eople  of  the  country ;  their  houses 
pluii(len?d,  their  sto<.*k  of  all  kinds  seized, 
driven  to  the  barracks,  and  sold  by  auc- 
tion ;  their  persons  arrested,  and  sentenced 
to  be  flogged,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
most  despicable  wretches  of  the  com- 
munity. A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
James  Bawson,  of  the  lowest  order,  the 
offal  of  a  dunghill,  had  every  person  tor- 
tured and  stripped,  as  his  cannibal  will 
direi:ted.  He  would  seat  himself  on  a 
(!hair  in  the  centre  of  a  ring  formed 
around  the  triangles,  ihe  mUerahU  victims 
kneeling  under  the  triangle  until  they  would 
be  spotted  over  vith  the  blood  of  the  others. 
People  of  the  name  of  Cronin  were  thus 
treated.  He  made  the  farher  kneel  under 
the  son  while  flogging,  the  son  under  the 
father,  &c." 

Why  such  a  demoniac  system  was  in- 
troduced amongst  a  |H:aceful   people— 
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ssTe  to  (i^oad  them  into  revolt — it  is  quite 
impossible  to  comprehend.  Thousands 
of  mm  who  had  avoided  the  United 
Irish  Societj  before,  now  began  to 
join  it.  The  priests  were  still  counsel- 
ling patience  and  submission,  and  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  people 
deliver  up  their  pikes  and  other  weapons. 
Miles  Byrne  says: — "The  priests  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  association  of  United  Irish- 
men, particularly  poor  Father  John  Bed- 
mond,  who  refused  to  hear  the  confession 
3f  any  of  the  United  Irish,  and  turned 
them  away  from  his  knees.  He  was  ill- 
requited  afterwards  for  his  great  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
for  after  the  insurrection  was  all  over. 
Earl  Mountnorris  brought  him  in  a  pri- 
soner to  the  British  camp  at  Gorey,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  hung  him  up  to  a 
tree,  and  fired  a  brace  of  bullets  through 
his  body.  Lord  Mountnorris  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  show  his 
*  loyalty,*  for  he  was  rather  suspected  on 
account  of  not  being  at  the  hc^  of  his 
corps  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
his  neighbourhood.  Both  Redmond  and 
the  parish  priest,  Father  Frank  Cava- 
nagh,  were  on  the  best  terms  with  Earl 
Mountnorris,  dining  frequently  with  him 
at  his  Qeat,  Camelon  Park,  which  place 
Father  liedmond  prevented  being  plun- 
dered during  the  insurrection.  This  was 
the  only  part  he  had  taken  in  the  struggle." 

Various  kinds  of  torture  were  now 
habitually  applied  by  the  magistrates  to 
extort  confession  of  the  two  great  crimes 
— having  arms,  or  being  United  Irish, 
and  the  merest  suspicion,  or  pretence  of 
suspicion,  was  quite  enough  to  cause  a 
man  to  be  half -hanged,  flogged  almost  to 
death,  or  fitted  with  a  pitch  cap.  Ed- 
ward Hay  gives  a  good  general  account  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  Wexford  people 
were  at  last  maddened  to  revolt : — 

**The  Orange  system  made  no  public 
appearance  in  the  county  of  Wexford 
until  the  beginning  of  April,  on  the  arri- 
val there  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Kingsborough.  In  this 
regiment  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Orangemen,  who  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes  and  displaying  their  devices 
— having  medals  and  Orange  ribbons 
triumphantly  pendant  from  their  bosoms. 
It  is  believed  that  previous  to  this  period 
there  were  but  few  actual  Orangemen 
in  the  county ;  but  soon  after,  those 
whose  principles  inclined  that  way,  find- 
ing themselves  supported  by  the  mili- 
tary, joined  the  association,  and  publicly 
avowed  themselves  by  assuming  the  de- 
vices of  the  fraternity. 


"It  18  said  that  the  North  Cork  regi- 
ment were  also  the  inventors  (but  they 
certainly  were  the  introducers)  of  pitch- 
cap  torture  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
Any  person  having  his  hair  cut  short 
(and,  therefore,  called  a  croppy,  by  which 
appellation  the  soldiery  designated  an 
United  Irishman),  on  being  pointed  out 
by  some  loyal  neighbour,  was  immedi- 
ately seized  and  brought  into  a  guard- 
house, where  caps,  either  of  coarse  linen 
or  strong  brown  pax)er,  besmeared  inside 
with  pitch,  were  always  kept  ready  for 
service.  The  unfortunate  victim  had  one 
of  these,  well  heated,  compressed  on  his 
head,  and  when  judged  of  a  proper  degree 
of  coolness,  so  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
pulled  off,  the  sufferer  was  turned  out 
amidst  the  horrid  acclamations  of  the 
merciless  torturers;  and  to  the  view  of 
vast  numbers  of  people,  who  generally 
crowded  about  the  guard-house  door, 
attracted  by  the  cries  oi  the  tormented. 
Many  of  those  persecuted  in  this  manner 
experienced  additional  angi^ish  from  the 
melted  pitch  trickling  into  their  eyes. 
This  afforded  a  rare  addition  of  enjoy- 
ment to  these  keen  sj^ortsman,  who  re- 
iterated their  horrid  yells  of  exultation 
on  the  repetition  of  the  several  accidents 
to  which  their  game  was  liable  from  being 
turned  out ,  for,  in  the  confusion  and 
hurry  of  escaping  from  the  ferocious  hands 
of  these  more  than  savage  barbarians,  the 
blinded  victims  frequently  fell,  or  inad- 
vertently dashed  their  heads  against  the 
walls  in  their  way.  The  pain  of  disen- 
gaijing  this  pitched  cap  from  the  head 
must  be  next  to  intolerable.  The  hair 
was  often  torn  out  by  the  roots,  and 
not  unfrequently  parts  of  tlie  skin  were 
so  scalded  or  blistered  as  to  adhere 
and  come  off  along  with  it.  The  terror 
and  dismay  that  these  outrages  occa- 
sioned are  inconceivable.  A  sergeant 
of  the  North  Cork,  nicknamed  7om  the 
Devil,  was  most  ingenious  in  devising 
new  methods  of  torture.  Moistened  gun- 
powder was  frequently  rubbed  into  the 
hair  cut  close,  and  then  set  on  fire.  Some, 
wliilc  shearing  for  this  purpose,  had  the 
tips  of  their  ears  sni])ped  off.  Some- 
times an  entire  ear,  and  often  both  ears 
were  completely  cut  off ;  and  many  lost 
part  of  their  noses  during  the  like  pre- 
paration. But,  strange  to  tell,  these 
atrocities  were  publicly  practised  without 
the  least  reserve  in  open  day,  and  no 
magistrate  or  officer  ever  interfered,  but 
shamefully  connived  at  this  extraordinary 
mode  of  quieting  the  people!  Some  of 
the  miserable  sufferers  on  these  shocking 
occasions,  or  some  of  their  relations  or 
friends,  actuated  by  a  principle  of  retalia- 
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lion,  if  not  of  revenge,  cut  short  the  hair 
of  leveral  persons,  whom  they  cither  con- 
sidered as  enemies,  or  suspected  of  having 
pointed  them  out  as  objects  for  such  des- 
perate treatment. 

'^lliis  was  done  with  a  view  that  those 
active  citizens  should  fall  in  for  a  little 
experience  of  the  like  discipline,  or  to 
make  the  fashion  of  short  hair  so  general 
that  it  might  no  longer  be  a  mark  of 
party  distinction.  Females  were  also 
exposed  to  the  grossest  insults  from  these 
military  ruffians.  Many  women  had  their 
petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  caps,  ribbons, 
and  all  parts  of  their  dress  that  exhibited 
a  shade  of  green  (considered  the  national 
colour  of  Ireland),  torn  off,  and  their  ears 
assailed  by  the  most  vile  and  indecent 
ribaldry.  This  was  a  circumstance  so 
unforeseen,  and  of  course  so  little 
provided  against,  that  many  women  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty  suffered  outrage  in 
this  manner. 

**  The  proclamation  of  the  County  of 
Wexford  having  given  greater  scope  to 
the  ingenuity  of  magistrates  to  devise 
means  of  quelling  all  symptoms  of  re- 
bellion, as  well  as  of  using  every  exertion 
to  procure  discoveries,  they  soon  fell  to 
the  burning  of  houses  wlierein  pikes,  or 
other  offensive  weapons.  Mere  discovered, 
lo  matter  how  brought  there ,  but  they 
Jid  not  stop  here,  for  the  dwellings  of 
suspeirted  persons,  and  those  from  which 
any  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be 
absent  at  night,  were  also  conHumetl.  The 
circumstance  of  absence  from  the  houses 
very  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  although  there  were  the  strictest 
onlers  forbidding  it.  This  was  occasioned 
at  tirst,  as  was  before  observod,  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  Orangemen,  but  after- 
wards i)roceeded  fnmi  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  torture  by  the  people  from  the 
yeomen  and  magistrates.  Some,  too, 
abandoned  their  houses  for  fear  of  being 
whipped,  if,  on  being  apprehended,  con- 
fession satisfactory  to  the  magistrates 
could  neither  be  given  or  extorte<l ;  and 
tliis  infliction  many  persons  seemed  to 
fear  more  than  death  itself.  Many  un- 
fortunate men,  who  were  taken  in  their 
houses,  were  strung  up,  as  it  were  to  be 
hanged,  but  were  let  down  now  and  then 
vo  try  if  strangulation  would  oblige  them 
to  become  informers.  After  these  and 
the  like  experiments,  several  persons  lan- 
fTuished  for  some  time,  and  at  length  per- 
hihcd  in  consequence  of  them.  Smiths  and 
carpenters,  whose  assistance  was  consider- 
ed indispensable  in  the  fabrication  of  pikes 
were  pointed  out  on  eyidence  of  their 
trades  as  the  first  and  fittest  objects  of 
torture.  But  the  sagacity  of  some  magis- 


trates became  at  length  so  acute,  frsm 
habit  and  exercise,  that  they  discenud  an 
United  Irishman  even  at  the  first  glvftce ! 
And  their  zeal  never  suffered  any  person 
whom  they  desig^ied  to  honour  with  such 
distinction  to  pass  off  without  conTindng 
proof  of  their  attention. 

**Mr.  Hunter  Gowan  had  for  many 
years  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
in  apprehending  robbers,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  XlOO  per 
annum.  Now  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a 
magistrate,  and  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  he  was  zealous  in 
his  exertions  to  inspire  the  people  about 
Gorey  with  dutiful  submission  to  the 
magistracy  and  a  respectful  awe  of  the 
yeomanry.  On  a  public  day  in  the  week 
preceding  the  insurrection,  the  town  of 
Gorey  beheld  the  triumphal  entry  of  Mr. 
Gowan,  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  with  his 
sword  drawn  and  a  human  finger  stuck 
on  the  point  of  it. 

**With  this  trophy  he  marched  into 
the  town,  parading  up  and  down  the 
streets  several  times,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  person  in  Gorey  who  did  not  witness 
this  exhibition ;  while  in  the  meantime 
the  triumphant  corps  displayed  all  the 
devices  of  Orangemen.  After  the  labour 
and  fatigue  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gowan  and 
his  men  retired  to  a  public  house  to  refresh 
themselves,  and,  itke  true  blades  of  game^ 
their  punch  was  stirred  about  with  the 
finger  that  had  graced  their  ovation, 
in  imitation  of  keen  fox  hunters,  who 
whisk  a  bowl  of  punch  with  the  brush  of 
a  fox  before  their  boozing  commences. 
This  captain  and  magistrate  afterwards 
went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  where 
his  daughters  were,  and  while  taking  a 
snack  that  was  set  before  him,  he  bragged 
of  having  blooded  his  corps  that  day,  and 
that  they  were  as  staunch  blood-hounds 
as  any  in  the  world.  The  daughters 
begged  of  their  father  to  show  them  the 
croppy  finger,  which  he  deliberately  took 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  to  them. 
Misses  dandled  it  about  with  senseless 
exultation,  at  which  a  young  lady  in  the 
room  was  so  shocked  that  she  turned 
about  to  a  window,  holding  her  hand  to 
her  face  to  avoid  the  horrid  sight.  Mr. 
Gowan,  perceiving  this,  took  the  finger 
from  his  daughters,  and  archly  dropped 
it  into  the  disgusted  lady*s  bosom.  She 
instantly  fainted,  and  thus  the  scene 
ended!  II     

*^  Having  spent  Friday,  the  25th  of 
May,  with  Mr.  Turner,  a  magistrate  of 
the  county,  at  Newfort,  he  requested  me 
to  attend  him  next  day  at  Newpark,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  where,  as  the  most 
central  place,  he  had  appointed  to  meel 
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the  people  of  the  neiprhbourhood.  I  ac- 
cordingly met  him  there  on  Saturday, 
the  Stth.  where  he  continued  the  whole 
day  amniniatering  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  vast  numbers  of  people.  A  certificate 
was  given  to  every  person  who  took 
the  oath  and  surrendered  any  offensive 
weapon.  Many  attended  who  offered  to 
take  the  oath,  and  also  to  depose  that 
they  were  not  United  Irishmen,  and  that 
they  possessed  no  arms  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  earnestly  asked  for  certi- 
ficates. But  so  great  was  the  concourse 
of  these,  that,  considering  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  out,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  supply  them  all  with  such  testimonials 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Turner,  therefore, 
continued  to  receive  surrendered  arms, 
desiring  such  as  had  none  to  await  a 
more  convenient  opportunity.  Num- 
bers, however,  still  conceiving  that  they 
would  not  be  secure  without  a  written 
protection,  offered  ten  times  their  in- 
trinsic  value  to  such  as  had  brought 
pike  blades  to  surrender ;  but  these 
being  imwilling  to  forego  the  benefit  of 
a  written  protection  for  the  moment, 
refused  to  part  with  their  weapons  on 
any  other  condition.  Among  the  gre&t 
numbers  assembled  on  this  occasion  were 
some  men  from  the  village  of  Ballaghkeen, 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  the  apprehensions 
they  were  under  of  having  their  houses 
burned  or  themselves  whipped  should  they 
return  home.  These  apprehensions  had 
been  excited  to  this  degree  because  that, 
on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  24th,  the 
Enniscorthy  cavalry,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Hamilton  Jacob,  had  come  to 
Ballaghkeen ;  but,  on  hearing  the  ap- 
proaching noise,  the  inhabitants  ran  out 
of  their  houses,  and  fled  into  large  brakes 
of  furze  on  a  hill  immediately  above  the 
village,  from  whence  they  could  hear  the 
cries  of  one  of  their  neighbours,  who  was 
dragge<l  out  of  his  house,  tied  up  to  a 
thorn  tree,  and  while  one  yeoman  con- 
tinued flogging  him,  another  was  throw- 
ing water  on  his  back.  The  groans  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer,  from  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  reverberated  widely  through  the 
appalled  neighbourhood ;  and  the  spot  of 
execution  these  men  represented  to  have 
appeared  next  morning  '  as  if  a  pig  had 

been  killed.'"* 

On  the  25th  of  May  was  perpetrated 
the  massacre  of  Carnew.  A  large  number 
of  prisoners  had  been  shut  up  in  the  jail 
of  that  place,  on  suspicion  of  being  guilty 
of  possessing  arms,  or  of  knowing  some 
one  who  possessed  arms.  These  prisoners 
were  all .  taken  out  of  the  jail  and 
•  Edward  Hay. 


deliberately  shot  in  the  Ball  Alley,  by  the 
yeomen  and  a  party  of  the  Antrim  MUitia, 
in  presence  of  their  officers,  f 

Father  John  Murphy  was  curate  of 
Monageer  and  Boolevogue.  He  waa  a 
gentlenum  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments, having  studied  in  the  University  of 
Seville.  He  had  now  been  resident  several 
years,  quietly  doing  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  calling,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  his 
neighbours,  and  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion. Miles  Byrne,  who  knew  him  well, 
narrates  with  much  simplicity  the  story 
of  the  good  priest's  first  act  of  war  :— 

"The  Reverend  John  Murphy,  of  the 
parish  of  Monageer  and  Boolevogue, 
was  a  worthy,  simple,  pious  man, 
and  one  of  those  Roman  Catholic 
prieots  who  used  the  greatest  exertions 
and  exhortations  to  oblige  the  people 
to  surrender  their  pikes  and  fire-arms 
of  every  description.  As  soon  as  the 
cowardly  yeomanry  thought  that  all  the 
arms  were  given  up,  and  that  there  was 
no  further  risk,  they  took  courage,  and 
set  out,  on  Whit  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
May,  1798,  burning  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  Poor  Father  John,  seeing 
his  chapel  and  his  house,  and  many  others 
of  the  parish,  all  on  fire,  and  in  several 
of  them  the  inhabitants  consumed  in  the 
fiames,  and  that  no  man  seen  in  coloured 
clothes  could  escape  the  fury  of  the  yeo- 
manry, betook  himself  to  the  next  wood, 
where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
unfortunate  people  who  had  escaped  ;  all 
came  beseeching  his  reverence  to  tell 
them  what  was  to  become  of  them  and  their 
pour  families.  He  answered  them  ah* 
ruptly,  that  they  had  better  die  courage- 
ously in  the  field  than  be  butchered  in 
their  houses ;  that,  for  his  own  part,  if 
he  had  any  brave  men  to  join  him,  he  was 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  dearly,  and  prove 
to  those  cruel  monsters  that  they  should 
not  continue  their  murders  and  devasta- 
tions with  impunity.  All  answered  and 
cried  out  that  they  were  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  to  do  whatever  he 
ordered.  *  Well,  then,*  he  replied,  *  we 
must,  when  night  comes,  get  armed  the 
best  way  we  can,  with  pitch-forks  and 
other  weapons,  and  attack  the  Camolen 
Yeomen  Cavalry  on  their  way  back  to 
Earl  Alountnorris,  where  they  will  return 
to  pass  the  night,  after  satisfying  their 
savage  rage  on  the  dotenceless  country 
people.' 

"Father  John*s  plan  was  soon  put  in 

execution.     He  went  to  the  high  road 

by  which  the  corps  was  to  return,  left  a 

few  men  near  a  house,  with  instructions 

*  Haj,  Maddan. 
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to  place  two  can  across  the  road  tho  mo- 
ment the  last  of  the  cavalry  had  i)afli»e<K 
and  at  a  »hort  distance  fnmi  thence,  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  made  a  cumplcte 
barricade  across  the  highway,  and  then 

E laced  all  th(»3e  hrave  fellows  who  followed 
im  behind  a  heilge  along  the  road-side ; 
and  in  this  position  he  waited  to  receive 
this  famous  yeomanry  cavalry,  returning 
from  being  glutted  with  all  manner  of 
crimes  during  this  memorable  day,  the 
26th  of  May,  1798. 

*'  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  this  corps, 
riding  in  great  sikh^iI,  encountered  the 
above-mentioned  obstacle  on  the  road, 
and  were  at  the  same  moment  attacked 
from  front  to  rear  by  Father  John  and 
his  brave  men,  with  their  pitch-forks. 
The  cavalry,  after  dischargini,'  their  pis- 
tols, got  no  time  to  reload  them,  or  to 
make  much  use  of  their  sabres.  In  short. 
they  were  literally  lifted  out  of  their 
saddles,  and  fell  dead  under  their  horses' 
feet.  Lieutenant  IJooky,  who  had  the 
command  in  the  absence  of  Karl  Alount- 
norris.  was  one  of  the  first  killed;  ho  was 
a  sanguinary  villain,  and  it  seemed  a  just 
judgment  that  befell  them  all.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Father  John  and  his  men 
were  much  elated  with  their  victory,  and 
getting  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  by 
it,  considerccl  themselves  fonnidable,  and 
able  at  lea;st  to  beat  the  cruel  yeomanry 
in  every  encounter.  They  marched  at 
once  to  Camolen  Park,  the  resilience  of 
Lord  Mountnorris,  where  they  got  a  great 
quantity  of  arms  of  every  description, 
and  wliich  had  been  taken  from  the 
country  peoj>le  for  months  before ;  and 
even  tho  carbines  belonging  to  the  corps, 
and  which  had  not  been  distributed,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Earl  from  Dublin. 

'•  During  the  night,  an<l  the  next  day, 
Whit  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May.  the  people 
llot'ked  in  to  join  Father  John's  standard, 
cm  hearing  of  his  success  ;  and  a$i  soon  as 
the  news  was  known  in  Gorcy,  the  troops 
took  fright  and  abandoned  the  to^Ti,  let- 
ting the  prisoners  go  where  thoy  pleased  ; 
but  finding  that  Father  John  hiid  marched 
in  another  direction,  they  returned  and 
resumeil  their  persecutions  as  before ; 
they  again  arrested  great  numbers  an<l 
had  them  placed  in  the  market-house 
loft,  ready  to  be  butchered  tlie  moment 
the  insurgents  made  tlieir  appearance  l)e- 
fore  the  town.  Toor  Perry  was  amongst 
the  prisoners,  and  in  a  <lreadful  state, 
having  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair 
burned  off  his  head.  Ksmond  Cane  was 
arrested  that  day  and  ma<le  a  prisoner." 

Father  John  might  now  have  marched 
into  Wicklow  County  without  much  op- 
poBitioD,  **but»"  contiuaes  Miles  Byrne, 


**  he  thought  it  would  be  mjre  adyifaUe 
to  raise  the  whole  county  of  Wexfovd 
first,  and  get  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  In  consequence  of  this 
decision,  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  27th  of 
May,  he  marched  with  all  his  foroei, 
then  amounting  to  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men,  to  Oalard  Hill,  a  distoucts  of 
ten  miles  from  Wexford,  and  five  from 
Enniscorthy.  lie  encamped  on  this  hUl 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  hiding 
to  come  and  join  him.  He  soon  perodved 
several  corps  of  yeomanry  cavalry  in 
sight,  but  all  keeping  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  hill,  waiting  until  the  infantry 
from  Wexford  arrived  to  make  the  first 
attack. 

**  Shortly  after,  he  saw  a  large  force  on 
the  marcli,  flanked  by  some  cavalry,  and 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  mount  the  hill. 
Father  John  assembled  his  men  and 
showed  them  the  different  corps  of  cavalry 
that  were  waiting,  he  said,  '  to  see  us  dis- 
persed by  the  foot  troops,  to  fall  on  ua  and 
to  cut  us  in  pieces  ;  but  let  us  remain  firm 
together  and  wo  shall  surely  defeat  the  in- 
fantry, and  then  wo  shall  have  nothing  to 
<lread  from  the  cavalry,  as  they  are  too 
great  cowards  to  venture  into  the  action.' 
All  promised  to  conform  to  his  instruc- 
tions. *  Well,  then,'  he  rejoined,  *  we 
must  march  against  the  troops  that  are 
mounting  the  hill,  and  when  they  are  de- 
ployed and  ready  to  begin  the  attack,  we 
must  retreat  precipitately  ])ack  to  where 
we  are,  and  then  throw  ourselves  down 
behind  this  old  ditch,'  pointing  to  a 
boundary  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  All  his 
instructions  were  executed  as  he  had 
ordered. 

"  The  King's  troops  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foote  and  Major  Lombard, 
and  as  soon  as  they  came  within  about 
two  musket-shots  of  the  insurgents,  they 
deployed  and  prepared  for  action,  but  be- 
came enraged  when  they  saw  the  insur- 
gents retreating  hack  to  the  top  of  the 
hill;  however,  they  followed  quickly, 
knowing  that  the  hill  was  completiy  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
insurgents  to  escape  before  they  came  in 
with  them. 

**  Father  John  allowed  the  infantry  to 
come  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 
ditdi,  and  then  a  few  men  on  each  flank 
and  in  the  centre  stood  up,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  whole  line  of  infantry 
fired  a  volley.  Instantly,  Father  John 
and  all  his  men  sallied  out  and  at- 
tacked the  soldiers,  who  were  in  the 
act  of  re-charging  their  arms ;  and 
although  they  made  the  best  fight  they 
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could  with  their  muskets  and  bayonets, 
they  were  soon  overpowered  and  com- 
pletelj  defeated  by  the  pikemen,  or  rather 
by  the  men  with  pitch-forks  and  other 
weapons;  for  very  few  had  pikes  at  this 
oatUe,  on  account  of  having  given  them 
up  by  the  exhortations  and  advice  of  the 
priests. 

**  Of  this  formidable  expedition,  which 
was  sent  from  Wexford  on  the  27th  of 
Biay  to  exterminate  the  insurgents,  very 
few  returned  to  bring  the  woeful  tidings 
of  their  defeat,  and  the  glorious  victory 
obtained  by  the  people  over  their  cruel 
tyrants.  Of  the  North  Cork  party  that 
had  been  the  scourge  of  the  country  for 
several  months  previous,  and  so  distin- 
guished for  making  Orangemen,  hanging, 
picqueting,  putting  on  pitch-caps,  &c.. 
Major  Lombard,  the  Honourable  Captain 
De  Courcy,  Lieutenants  Williams,  Ware, 
Barry,  and  Ensign  Keogh,  with  all  the 
privates  but  two,  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  short,  none  escaped 
except  Colonel  Foote,  a  sergeant,  a  drum- 
mer, and  the  two  privates  mentioned 
above.  The  insurgents  had  but  three 
killed  and  five  or  six  wounded  The 
Shilmalier  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col. 
Lehunt,  as  well  as  the  different  corps  of 
cavalry  that  surrotmded  the  hill  during 
the  battle,  and  which  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  action,  in  their  precipitate 
retreat  to  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  and 
Gorey,  shot  every  man  they  met  on  the 
road,  went  to  the  houses,  called  the  people 
to  their  doors  and  put  them  to  death; 
many  who  were  asleep  shared  the  same 
fate,  their  houses  being  mostly  burned. 

"  Solomon  liichards,  commander  of  the 
Enniscorthy  Cavalry,  and  Hawtry  White, 
who  commanded  all  the  troops  of  cavalry 
sent  from  Gorey  to  exterminate  the 
people,  surpassed  description.  They  little 
thought,  however,  that  for  everyone  they 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  they  were  send- 
ing thousands  to  join  the  insurgent  camp. 

**  Father  John  and  his  little  array  now 
liecame  quite  flushed  with  their  last  vic- 
tory. Seeing  the  King's  troops  flying 
and  escaping  in  every  direction,  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  which  division 
they  should  pursue ;  they,  however  (hav- 
ing as  yet  no  cavalry),  marched  from 
Oulard  Hill  and  encamped  for  the 
nit^ht  on  Carriprew  Hill.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  28th  of  May,  at  seven  o'clock, 
they  marched  to  Camolen,  and  from  thence 
to  Ferns.  Not  meeting  with  any  of  the 
King's  troops  in  this  town  to  oppose  thera, 
and  having  learned  that  they  had  re- 
treated to  Gorey  and  to  Enniscorthy, 
Father  John  resolved  at  once  to  attack 
this  lost  town,  in  order  to  afford  a  better 


opportunity  to  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
country  people  to  escape  from  their  hid- 
ing places  and  come  and  join  his  standard, 
he  and  his  little  army  crossed  the  Slaney 
by  the  bridge  at  Scarawaish ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  skilful  manoeuvre  or  counter- 
march had  the  happiest  result ;  for  im- 
mediately on  crossing  the  river  he  was 
joined  by  crowd*." 

On  their  arrival  before  Enniscorthy, 
the  insurgents  amounted  to  the  number 
of  7000  men,  800  of  whom  were  armed 
with  guns,  which  they  had  seized  at 
Camolen  almost  inmiediately  after  they 
had  been  sent  to  that  place  by  the  Earl  of 
Mountnorris.  About  one  o'clock  on  the 
28th  of  May,  Enniscorthy  was  attacked 
by  this  vast  multitude,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous defence  by  the  comparatively  small 
garrison,  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents  The  garrison  retreated  and 
fell  back  on  Wc^ord;  they  lost  above 
ninety  of  their  men,  and  the  town  was  on 
fire  in  several  places.  They  were  attended 
by  a  confused  number  of  unfortunate 
loyal  inhabitants,  but  were  not  pursued 
by  the  insurgents,  who  might  have  easily 
cut  off  their  retreat. 

To  disperse  the  insurgents,  if  possible, 
without  battle  or  concession,  or  perhaps  to 
divert  their  attention  and  retard  their 
progress,  an  expedient  was  essayed  by 
Captain  Boyd,  of  the  Wexford  Cavalry. 
This  officer  had,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quisition to  that  purpose  of  the  sheriff 
and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  25th  and 
27th,  from  information  or  suspicion  of 
treasonable  designs,  arrested  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey,  of  Bargy  Castle,  John 
Henry  Colclough,  of  Bally teigue,  and 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  of  New  Park,  all 
three  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Wexford.  Visiting  them  in  prison  on 
the  29th,  Captain  Boyd  agreed  with  these 
gentlemen,  that  one  of  them  should  go  to 
the  rebels  at  Enniscorthy,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  them  to  disperse  and  return 
to  their  homes,  but  would  not  give 
authority  to  promise  any  terms  to  the 
insurgents  in  case  of  submission.  Col- 
clough, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
agreed  to  go  on  condition  of  his  being 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  Ennis- 
corthy, about  four  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  they  found  the  insurgents 
in  a  stale  of  confusion,  distracted  in  their 
councils,  and  undetermined  in  any  plan 
operation ;  some  proposing  to  attack 
Newtownbarry,  others  Ross,  others  Wex- 
ford, others  to  remain  in  their  present 
posts;  the  greater  number  to  march 
home  for  the  defence  of  their  houses 
against  Orangemen. 
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It  «a>  but  the  resolalion  of  a  monicnl 
to  march  in  a  bmiy  to  attack  Wciford, 
Mr.  Fiiintrnld  they  detained  in  tliccamp, 
and  Mr.  Colcloaj^h  the;  eetit  1iai;k  to  an- 
nounce their  hoalilc  intcnliuns. 

Mr.  ColcloDgh  arrivfj  in  Wi-ifonl 
early  in  tho  evening,  and  waited  ii 
BoJI  Ring  (a  (mall  aquarc  in  tbe  toi 
deDOminated]  until  the  officers  and  other 
gODtlcmen  in  the  place  had  tliere  aaaen 
blod.  when  he  informed  them,  in  a  vei 
audible  voice,  from  horaebuck,  that  ha 
ing  gone  out,  tceuriling  tu  dircctiona,  '■  . 
the  inaurgcuta  on  Vinegar  Hill,  he  fuu:id 
aa  ho  bad  already  auggeated  before  Ilia 
departure,  that  ho  posaeased  no  iullucncc 
with  the  people,  who  had  ordered  hiui 
return  and  announce  their  determinstiou 
of  marching  to  the  attack  of  Wexford ; 
adding  that  they  liod  detained  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Mr.  Colcluugh  then  rvqueited  ti> 
he  informed,  if  it  were  intended  to  make 
further  trial  of  iii«  aervieca,  ur  require  hia 
hit  longer  attendance,  aa  olberwiao  they 
mu*'  be  aenaiblc  liow  eager  he  muat  be  tu 
Tellers  the  anxiety  of  bia  family  by  lijs 
prcaence  lie  was  then  entreated  tu  en- 
dearour  to  iriaintain  tranquility'  in  hi.t 
uwn  neighbourhood,  which  having  prii- 
miacd  to  do,  aa  much  as  in  bin  power,  he 
called  at  tho  jail  to  Tiait  Mr.  Harvey, 
» ilh  whom  he  hail  agrceil  (according  tu 
the  compact  with  Captain  Buyd)  tu  return 
next  day  and  take  bia  place  in  tho  jail, 
and  then  act  off  through  the  barony  of 
i'orth,  for  his  own  dwcllinj!  at  Itally- 
leigue,  distant  about  ten  inilcii  frum 
Wexford. 

Early  in  the  morning  uf  the  ZOth,  Col. 
Maxwell,  of  the  DonegBl  Militia,  wiili  tn-u 
hundred  men  of  hia  regiment  and  a  nix- 
pounder,  arrived  in  Wexford  frum  IJuu- 
rannon  Fort,  despalclicd  by  General 
Fawcett,  who  bad  been  appnacJ  of  the 
iusurrevtion  on  the  ^7th,  by  Captain 
Knox,  an  officer  sent  to  cacort  K^-Tgeant 
Stanley,  a  judge  of  assize,  on  liia  way  to 
Hunster.  Thia  reinforcement  being  in- 
tufficient,  an  expreaa  waa  acut  from  the 
Mayor  of  Wexford  to  tho  General,  re- 
questing an  additional  force;  he  cxpe- 
ditioualy  returned  with  an  exhilarating 
answer,  that  the  General  himself  would 
commence  hia  march  fur  Wexforti  on  the 
aame  evening,  fmm  ]>uncannun,  with  the 
Thirteenth  Itegimcnt,  four  cuuTi>anics  of 
tlie  Meath  Militia,  and  a  party  of  artil- 
lery with  two  huwitzera.  On  the  receipt 
uf  this  intelligence,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
leaving  the  flvc  passes  into  the  town 
guarded  by  the  yeomen  and  Nurlh  Cork 
IHilitia,  took  post  with  his  men  on  the 
Windmill  Uill,  above  the  town,  at  day- 
break od  the  following  morning,  the  SOtn, 


with  the  rcsointioa  to  march  against  tlie 
enciiiy  ou   the  arriyal  uf  General  Faw- 

'riiat  General  had  marched  according 
to  his  prumiae  on  the  evening  of  the  S9th; 
but  baiting  at  Tagbmon.  seven  milci  from 
Wexfurd,  lie  liad  acnt  furword  a  detach- 
ment nt  eighty- eight  men,  includins 
eighteen  of  the  artillery,  with  tbe  huwit- 
zera, under  the  command  of  Captain 
Adams,  uf  tbe  Meath  ItlilttiA.  This  de- 
lai'hment  waa  intercepted  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  Stlth,  by  tbe  fnaui^eots. 
under  tlie  Three  liucka,  which  they  had 
occupied  aa  a  military  station,  'being 
alHiut  three  miles  from  Wexford  ,  the 
liowiizera  were  taken  and  almost  the 
whole  party  slain.* 

Colonel  MaivrcU,  informed  of  the  de- 


Uie  slaughter,  advanced  immediat^y 
with  what  forces  be  could  collect, 
ilciigii  tu  retake  the  bowiti»«, 
co-o]ieratu  with  General  FawMtt. 
hoae  retreat  be  had  no  suspicion. 
but  observing  his  left  flank  exposed  by 
'.he  retreat  of  aume  uf  the  Taglimon 
-avalry,  and  the  enemy  making  a  motion 
o  surround  him.  he  retired  to  Weifutd, 
with  tbe  lota  uf  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wat- 
son killed,  and  twu  privates  wounded. 

Everything  iiuw  wore  the  aspect  uf  a 
gloumy,  desperate  cunstematiun.  Some 
yeomen  and  supplemcntaries.  posted 
ncurly  opposite  tbe  jail  were  heard  cun- 
~'  ually  tu   threaten  tu  put  all  the  pri- 

lers    to   death,  which   so  roused  tbe 

eiition  of  U.e  jailer  to  protect  his 
charge,  that  he  barricaded  the  dour,  and 
delivered  u]i  the  key  to  Mr.  Harvey. 
Some  magiatrates  were  admitted  tu  see 
Mr.  Harvey  in  the  jail,  and,  at  their  mu)>t 
urgent  entreatiea,  he  wrote  the  foUouirig 

ice  tu  tlio  inaurgenta  ; — 
1  have  been  treated  in  prison  with  all 
poaaible  humanity,  and  am  now  at  liberty. 
I  have  procured  the  liberty  uf  all  the 
priaoners.  If  yon  pretend  to  Cluiatian 
charity,  do  nut  commit  masaacrc,  or  burn 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  and  span 

"B.  B  IfjLnvKr. 

irafnendoy,  jif.iy  30(*.  1798." 
Tie  luUowtnR  offltlal  uaniDt  wu  ftreo  <<  Ihlt 
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Counsellor  Richards,  with  his  brother, 
then  undertook  to  announce  the  surrender 
of  the  town  to  the  insurgents,  whose 
camp  thej  reached  in  safety,  though  clad 
in  full  uniform.  Scarcely  had  these 
deputies  set  out  upon  their  mission,  when 
all  the  military  corps,  a  part  of  the  Wex- 
ford infantry  under  Captain  Hughes  only 
excepted,  made  the  best  of  their  way  out 
of  town  in  whatever  direction  they  ima- 
gined they  could  find  safety,  without 
acquainting  their  neighbours  on  duty  of 
their  intentions.  The  principal  inhabit- 
ants, whose  services  had  been  accepted  of 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  were  mostly 
Catholics,  and,  according  to  the  prevalent 
system,  were  subject  to  the  greatest  in- 
sults and  taunts.  They  were  always 
placed  in  front  of  the  posts,  and  cautioned 
to  behave  well,  or  that  death  should  be 
the  consequence.  Accordingly,  persons 
were  placed  behind  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty,  and  these  were  so  watchful  of  their 
charge,  that  they  would  not  even  permit 
them  to  turn  about  their  heads.  Thus  were 
the  armed  inhabitants  left  at  their  post, 
abandoned  by  their  officers,  and  actually 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  soldiery, 
until  all  impossible  means  of  retreating 
were  cut  off.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
insurgents,  the  confusion  and  dismay 
were  excessive,  the  few  remaining  officers 
and  privates  ran  confusedly  through  the 
town,  threw  off  their  uniforms,  and  hid 
themselves  wherever  their  fears  suggested. 
Some  ran  for  boats  to  convey  them  off, 
and  threw  their  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  water.  Some,  from  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  men's  clothes,  assumed  female 
attire  for  the  purpose  of  disguise.  Ex- 
treme confusion,  tumult,  and  panic  were 
everywhere  exhibited.  The  North  Cork 
regiment,  on  quitting  the  barracks,  had 
set  them  on  fire,  but  the  fire  was  soon 
after  put  out. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Richards  having 
arrived  at  the  Three  Rocks,  made  it 
known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  that  they 
were  deputed  to  inform  the  people  that 
the  town  would  be  surrendered  to  them, 
on  condition  of  sparing  lives  and  proper- 
ties ;  these  terms,  they  were  informed, 
would  not  be  complied  with  unless  the 
arms  and  ammunition  of  the  garrison 
were  also  surrendered.  Mr.  Loftus  Rich- 
ards was,  therefore,  detained  as  a  hostage, 
and  Counsellor  Richards  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald were  sent  back  to  the  town  to 
settle  and  arrange  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation. These  gentlemen,  on  their  arrival, 
tc  their  astonishment,  found  the  place 
abandoned  by  the  military.  A  multitude 
of  insurgents  was  just  ready  to  pour  in 
and  take  unconditional  possession  of  the 


town.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
to  treat  with  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  consequences  apprehended  from  such 
a  tumultuary  influx  of  people.  Dr.  Jacob, 
then  Mayor  of  the  town  and  Captain  of 
the  Wexford  Infantry,  entreated  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  to  announce  to  the  people 
rushing  in,  that  the  town  was  actually 
surrendered ;  and  to  use  every  argument 
that  his  prudence  might  suggest  to  make 
their  entry  as  peaceable  as  possible.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  complied,  and  instantly  after 
thin  communication,  thousands  of  people 
poured  into  the  town,  over  the  wooden 
bridge,  shouting  and  exhibiting  all  the 
marks  of  extravagant  and  victorious  ex- 
ultation. They  first  proceeded  to  the  jaU, 
released  all  the  prisoners,  and  insisted 
that  Mr.  Harvey  should  become  their 
commander.  All  the  houses  in  town,  not 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  now  became 
decorated  with  green  boughs,  and  other 
emblematic  symbols.  The  doors  were 
universally  thrown  open,  and  the  most 
liberal  offers  made  of  spirits  and  drink, 
which,  however,  were  not  as  freely  ac- 
cepted, until  the  persons  offering  them 
had  first  drank  themselves,  as  a  proof 
that  the  liquor  was  not  poisoned — a  report 
having  prevailed  to  that  effect. 

The  insurgents  being  in  possession  of 
the  town,  several  of  the  yeomen,  having 
thrown  off  their  uniforms,  affected,  with 
all  the  signs  and  emblems  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  to  convince  them  of  their  un- 
feigned cordiality  and  friendship ;  those 
who  did  not  throw  open  their  doors  with 
offers  of  refreshment  and  accommodation 
to  the  insurgents,  suffered  by  plunder, 
their  substance  being  consideied  as  ene- 
my's property.  The  house  of  Captain 
Boyd  was  a  singular  exception.  It  was, 
though  not  deserted,  pillaged. 

Those  troops  who  had  fled  from  Wex- 
ford signalized  themselves  in  their  re- 
treat by  plundering  and  devastating  the 
country;  by  burning  the  cabins  and 
shooting  the  peasantry  in  their  progress ; 
and  thus  they  augmented  the  number  and 
rage  of  the  insurgents.  These  excesses 
were  seen  from  the  insurgents'  station  at 
the  Three  Rocks,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  enraged  multitude  were 
hindered  by  their  chiefs  from  rushing 
down  upon  Wexford,  and  taking  sum- 
mary vengeance  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  whole  county  of  Wexford  was  now 
in  open  insurrection.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  people 
had  taken  to  the  field  because  their 
houses  were  mostly  burned  down,  and 
had  collected  themselves  into  masses, 
with  such  poor  arms  as  they  had,  for 
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tlieir  coiniiiuu  protection,  llie  a^^repiti^ 
numbers  of  persons,  whether  Insurgents 
or  fuf^itives,  with  their  cmwds  of  women 
And  children,  for  exceeded  the  numbers 
of  flprlitinf;  men  that  the  county  could 
fumis}!.  Tlic  population  of  Wexford  at 
that  time  did  not  miicli.  if  at  all,  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousiind  ]M*r«ons.* 
The  men  who  were  properly  of  fighting 
«ge,  therefore,  were  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand.  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  has  esti- 
mated the  whole  numl^r  of  those  who 
rose  in  this  county  at  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  but  oven  to  attain  this  amount, 
there  must  have  been  counted  many 
thousands  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, besides  many  thousands  more  who 
were  unamietl,  or  only  half-armed.  These 
straggling  multitudes,  then,  without  camp 
equipage,  or  accoutrements,  or  artillery 
(except  a  few  ship- guns,  not  mounted, 
and  some  captured  tield-pieces),  were  now 
committed  to  a  des])erate  struggle  against 
the  force  of  a  powerful  empire,  well  'sup- 
plied with  everything,  and  led  l)y  veteran 
generals.  The  only  wonder  to  thozie  who 
read  this  narration  will  be,  not  that  they 
were  finally  overpowered,  but  that  they 
achieveti  such  successes,  as  for  a  time 
they  certainly  did.  If  the  other  thirty- 
one  counties  had  done  as  well  as  Wex- 
ford, there  would  have  been  tlmt  year  an 
end  to  British  dominion. 
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— FlKht  at  Arklow. — (Malinod  aa  a  Victory  by 
KInfr's  Troops. — Account  of  It  l)y  Miles  Hryne. — 
The  Innurirentit  Execute  some  Loyaliits  in  Wex- 
ford Town. — I  )ixon. — Retaliation. —  I'rocUniation 
by  "People  of  Wexford." — Ixird  Kinpfiborou;:h  a 
priaoner. —  rroops  ('^nccntratcd  round  Vinvpar 
IIUI.— liatil(>  of  Vincfrar  IIUI.— EnniMcorthy  and 
Wexford  Mvcovered. — Miiitaiy  Kxecutiona. — 
Ravnfre  of  the  Country. — Chfttfa  HxccuK-d  in 
Wexford, — Treatment  of  Women. — Ouirap's  in 
the  North  of  the  Count  v. — Fute  of  Father  tlohn 
Murphy's  Column. — Uf  Antony  I'erry's. — Combat 
•t  UallycUis. — Miles  Bryne's  Acamnt  of  it. —  j 
Extermination  of  Ancient  Britons. — (-haracter  of  | 
Wexford  Innurrection. — Got  up  by  the  Uovem- 
reent 

While  the  insurgents  were  holding  the 
town  of  Wexford,  two  hir^jce  **encanii)- 
qBents**  of  them  were  formod,  one    at 

*  In  IMl.  It  was  303,0n.    In  1851,  It  was  UO.UO. 
•^t%0m*i  Abntmac 


Carri;nvw  Hill,  the  other  at  Carriek- 
byme,  within  six  miles  of  the  town  of 
New  Koss,  situated  on  the  large  river 
Nore,  and  oommandinpr  the  main  pansire 
into  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  Tiieir 
principal  huad-quarters  was  11111  at 
Vinefrar  llili,  close  by  Enniacorthy,  litu- 
atetl  on  the  Slaney.  They  made  some 
ruu^h  entrenchments  round  this  hill,  antl 
placed  a  few  guns  in  position  there.  They 
then  stationed  a  large  garrison  in  the 
town,  which  was  relieved  every  day  by 
a  fresh  party  from  the  camp.  Bach  great 
numbers  of  the  exasperated  of  the  people 
from  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to  tlieir 
camp  that  it  soon  consisteil  of  at  least 
ten  thousand  men,  women,  and  children. 
They  poste<1  strong  pickct-guardi^  sen- 
tinels, and  videttcs  in  all  the  avennes 
leading  to  the  town,  and  for  some  miles 
round  it.  They  then  proceeded  to  destroy 
the  interior  of  the  church  of  Ennitcorthy.* 
A  boily  of  more  than  one  thousand  in- 
surgents, in  advancing  towards  Gorey, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  had  taken  possession 
of  a  small  village  called  Ballycannoo, 
four  niilos  to  the  south  of  Gorey,  and 
were  pnx'ceding  to  take  possession  of  an 
advantag(^)us  iK>st  called  Bally maiuian 
Hill,  midway  between  the  village  and 
the  town,  when  they  were  met  by  the 
whole  of  the  small  garrison  of  Gorey, 
and  by  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire 
the  people  were  soon  completely  routed. 
This  victorious  band,  on  their  retnm  to 
Gorey,  tired  most  of  the  houses  at  lially- 
cannoo,  and  entered  the  town  in  triumph, 
with  one  hundred  horses  and  other  spoil 
which  thev  had  taken.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  engagement  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rel)eUion,  the  insurgents  elevated 
their  guns  too  much  for  execution,  which 
accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  slain 
on  the  part  of  the  King*s  troopa.  On 
this  occasion  three  onlv  were  wounded, 
and  none  kille<l.  The  insurgents  are 
said  to  have  lost  above  three  score.f 

*This  was  done  utrirlly  in  retaliation  for  the 
liuniinp  and  wrecking  of  Cutho'ic  chapels.  There 
were,  vn  the  whole,  nixty-nine  Catholic  chapeU 
dentroy<>d  durimr  thi*  insurrection;  more  than  tUrty 
in  Wexford  alone. — riotrden. 

f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  recounts  [pagv  IM]  n 
occurronco  after  the  battle,  of  whidi  hia  aon  was  a 
wituesd,  which  };reatly  illustrates  the  state  of  the 
country'  at  that  time:  "Two  yeomen,  coining  to  a 
bralce  or  clump  of  buiihc*,  and  obaerrinf  a  small 
motion,  as  if  some  persons  were  hiding  itiere,  one 
of  them  iired  into  it.  and  the  shot  was  answered  by 
a  iuo»t  piteous  and  loud  lihrielt  of  a  child  The 
other  yeoman  was  then  urged  by  his  oooitiankn  to 
tire ;  but  ho.  Wing  a  gentleman,  and  leaa  ferodoas, 
instead  of  firing  cnrouianded  the  oonoealed  persons 
to  appear,  wlien  a  poor  woman  and  eight  childrNU 
almost  naked,  one  of  whom  wsa  severely  woaoded. 
came  trembling  from  the  l>rake,  wiMVS  thsy  hail 
secreted  (heuiselves  for  ssfoty.** 
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Thiii  success,  coupled  with  that  at  Ncw- 
townbairy,  gave  a  momentary  check  to  the 
ardour  of  the  people.  A  party  from  Vinegar 
Ilill  surrounded  this  latter  town  in  such  a 
manner  that  Colonel  L*£strango  at  first 
abandoned  it.  After  a  retjreat  of  about  a 
mile,  he  yielded  to  the  soticitations  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  WcsttBra,  and  suffer- 
ed the  troops  to  bo  led  back  to  the  suc- 
cour of  a  few  determined  loyalists^who  had 
remained  in  the  town,  and  continued  a 
fire  from  some  houses.  This  accidental 
mancoiivrc  had  all  the  atlvanta«:es  of  a 
preconcerted  8tratap;ein.  The  insurgents 
who  had  rushed  into  the  street  in  a  con- 
fused multitude,  totally  unappreheusirc 
of  the  return  of  the  troops,  were  unpre- 
pared, and  driven  out  of  the  town  with 
iho  loss  of  about  two  hundred  men.'" 

On  advice  received  at  Newtowubarry  of 
the  attack  intended  by  the  insurgents,  an 
express  had  bceen  sent  to  Clonegall,  two 
miles  and  a  half  distant,  ordering  the 
troops  posted  there  to  march  immediately 
to  Newtowubarry.  The  commander  of 
these  troops.  Lieutenant  Toung,  of  the 
Donegal  Militia,  instead  of  marching  im- 
mediately, Bjient  two  hours  in  hanging 
four  prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  re- 
monstrance of  an  oflicer  of  the  North 
C'Ork,  who  considered  these  men  as  not 
deserving  death — some  of  them  having 
actually  declined  to  join  the  insurgents 
when  it  was  fully  in  their  power.  By  this 
delay,  and  an  unaccountable  circuitous 
march^three  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
roarl — the  troops  did  not  arrive  at  New- 
towubarry till  after  the  action  was  entirely 
over.  Mr.  Young,  on  his  arrival  at  Clone- 
gall,  had  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
furnish  every  individual  of  his  soldiers 
with  a  feather  bed,  and  had,  without  the 
least  necessity,  turned  Mr.  Derenzy,  a 
brave  and  loyal  gentleman,  and  his  chil- 
dren, out  of  their  beds.  When  remon- 
strances were  made  to  this  officer  for  the 
incessant  depredations  of  his  men,  his 
answer  was :  "  I  am  the  commanding 
officer,  and  damn  the  croppie8.'*t 

The  insurgents  had  taken  post  on  Cor- 
rigrua  Hill  in  great  force,  where  they 
rested  on  their  arms  till  the  4th  of  June. 
Meantime,  the  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected army  under  General  Loftus  arrived 
at  Gorey.  The  sight  of  fifteen  hundred 
fine  troops,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
filled  the  loyalists  with  confidence.  The 
plan  was  to  march  the  army  in  two 
divisions,  by  different  roads  on  Corrignia, 

•The  light  In  which  this  conduct  of  the  com- 
mnndinfT  officer  at  Newtownbarrj-  was  fid  fortli  in 
the  oflldal  bulletin,  wan.  that  he  aiflnt  txtrtattd  in 
onUr  to  eofket  Ms  form. 

tGonL.'iedlt.,  p.Ul. 


and  attack  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
other  troops.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
meantime  preparing  to  quit  Corrignia, 
and  to  march  to  Gorey.  Information  had 
been  receive^l  by  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
the  intended  motions  of  the  army,  and 
they  acted  upon  it.  Both  annies  marched 
about  the  same  time  ;  that  of  the  insur- 
gents surprised  a  division  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  at  a  place  called  Tubbemeering. 
The  insurgents  instantly  poured  a  tre- 
mendous fire  from  the  fields  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  Walpole  received  a  bullet 
tlurough  the  head  early  in  the  acti(m.  liis 
troops  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving 
their  cannon,  consisting  of  two  six- 
pounders  and  a  smaller  piece,  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  were  pursued 
as  far  as  Gorey  in  their  flight,  through 
which  they  were  galled  by  the  fire  of 
some  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken 
station  in  the  houaes.  The  loyalists  of 
Gorey  once  more  fled  to  Arklow  with 
the  routed  army,  leaving  all  their  effects 
behind. 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  in  this  bloody 
action  of  Tubbemeering  (or  Clough), 
generously  pays  a  tribute  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  unfortunate  Walpole.    He  says : — 

**  It  is  only  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  unfortunate  man  to  say  that  he  dis- 
played the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  and  fought 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  in  his 
critical  situation ;  but  he  was  soon  ovcr^ 
powered  by  our  men,  now  so  flushed  with 
victory  that  nothing  could  retard  their 
march  onward.  WiUpole  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  our  forces,  that  outflanked 
him  before  he  fell.  We  saw  him  lying  dead 
on  the  road,  and  he  had  the  appearance  of 
having  received  several  gunshot  wounds. 
His  horse  iuy  dead  besiiic  him,  with  a 
numlwr  of  private  soldiers,  dead  and 
wounded.  His  troops  now  fled  in  great 
disorder,  and  could  not  be  rallied :  they 
were  taken  by  dozens  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  road  to  Gorey.  After  tlioy  hod 
thrown  away  their  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  everything  to  lighten  them,  they 
\\  ere  yet  overtaken  by  our  pikemi-n.  It 
was  curious  to  see  many  of  tlieni  with 
their  coats  turned  inside  out.  They 
thought,  no  doui)t,  by  this  sign  of  dis- 
affection to  the  English  that,  when  made 
prisoners,  they  would  not  be  injured. 
But  this  manoDuvrc  was  unnecessary,  for 
I  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a 
prisoner  being  ill-treated  during  those 
<iays  of  fighting.  Our  men  were  in  too 
good-humour  to  be  cruel  after  the  victory 
they  had  obtained.** 

While  Walpole's  division  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  General  Loftus,  being 
within    hearing   of   the   musketry,    de- 
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tarhefl  'lovnry  nipn— the  ^ronailirr  .'nm-  of  R»»j*s,  where  it  w;u  reTiewed  and  or- 
pany  of  t]ii>  Antr.m  militia— .uti'>s  rlu*  -jnnizc'l  till  thc^  4ch  of  June,  when  is 
flnliU  to  iT.H  .i.Hflijttani70 :  hut  :iii'V  witr.?  nian^hi^l  c«)  CorlN^t  Hill,  within  x  mile  of 
intrr  -npt*;!!.  .mil  almost  .ill  kJl(.>ti  nr  tai^t'n.  :iiat  zovm.  which  Lc  was  intemleil  to  attack 
Till*  Ui'niTii.  stiU  iirnomu  iif  ilu:  f.ir*  •,:  the 'ii»xt  mominir.  Harvey,  thou^  neither 
Colonel  W.iipole'i  'liviHion,  anii  iiniihii!  ro  ■It-'.- ;•;:'!*  .if  perH«inal  <fmnie»*,  nor  of  a 
brin((  hJM  urtiUory  :U'ro4H  the  fleiii;*.  con-  rtoii  imili'i'sMiminir.  pos.-H^i'fMl  no  military 
tinned  hi^  marrth  aionir  the  hitriiw.iv.  -iv  .•xDehentic  mui*h  leas  thoae  ram  talenti 
a  loni^  <rir<-'uic  to  the  tliriil  •)f  hurtli*.  v»::i>ri'  -n-  whiirh  .1:1  luiilidfriplinpfl  mnlritnde may 
he  wail  tlr^r.  .icq<uiinrivl  with  tliif  "Vi-nr.  be  liirci-r  I  and  euntn)lleii.  He  formed 
For  some  «v:iy  hf  fi)liow>Hl  thi*  inrtiri-nr-i  the  plan  or  a  a  attack  on  three  different 
towar>!.s  ijon^y.  !jiir  rimlini^  ther.i  pi j^ ret  parr.'*  of  t!ii>  town  at  oni'p.  which  woold 
on  Gon^y  Hill,  fri  m  whii-li  t!u>y  tln:;f!  pDbably  bavi!  <fncceet!eii  had  it  been  pot 
upon  him  fhe  i!ani.iji  Mktrn  ir  t.i  (Voionel  in  ^xN^ution.  Having^  sent  a  sommona  to 
Waip'.Io.  he  r^rr  ari-i  r.>  (anew  ;  ami  ('ii^nirnil  Johnson,  the  commander  of  the 
itill,  contrary  Ti.  tii*.*  u^.inK.n  of  moat  -^f  Kin-z'-'i  tri}ops.  with  a  HsLsg  of  trace,  to 
his  otRcers,  thinkm*^  (.'amew  an  nnrinfe  ^urrKmier  the  town,  the  bearer  of  it,  one 
post,  rhoa«?h  at  the  hi.'ail  of  twelv**  hun'irii<l  Furion;;.  w:u  !*hot  by  a  sentinel  of  an  oat> 
effective  rr.eti.  h«:  abaniiuncti  that  part  •:/  poi^r.*  Wbil:«t  Elarrey  was  arran^g  his 
the  county  tu  the  in.^ur/i-nt.<i.  and  rr-rrL'areii  forces  for  the  assault,  they  were  gnlM  by 
nine  m;les  f  urthL-r.  to  thu  town  of  Tullow,  the  fire  of  some  oatposts.  He  ordered  a 
in  thtf  irMinty  of  (.'arlow.  brave  youn:^  man.  of  the  name  of  Kelly, 

Whilst  one  formiila:.le  btnly  i^f  the  Wot-  to  put  him!*elf  at  the  hea«i  of  five  hnndretl 
fonl  insurgents  was  :i.lvanrin'jr  to-vanls  m»^n.  ami  drive  in  the  oatposts.  Kelly  was 
the  north,  annther  Ati..  more  t'(jmiid:i:iic  followeii  confu7>efiIy  by  a  much  greater 
wa.4  preparing;  to  pii.- nut  rate  to  the  sou:h-  numhor  than  he  wished.  He  execntel 
west.  The  coni^uest  of  New  Ross,  which  hi^  commission,  but  could  not  hring 
is  situate«l  on  the  river  forme* I  by  the  back  the  men,  as  onlered.  Thev  rushed 
uniteil  icrr-ams  of  the  Nore  anil  the  Bar-  inip*rtu>iU!*!y  into  the  town,  drove  back 
row,  wouid  have  laiil  open  a  communicra-  the  cavalry  with  slaughter  on  the  in- 
tion  with  the  countii's  of  Waicrfonl  and  ;antry.  <eize«i  the  cannon,  an  I  being  fol- 
Kilkenny,  in  which  many  thousamis  were  liwt-d  in  tlieir  successfol  career  by  crowds 
sup[K>seil  reaily  to  rise  in  arm .4  a:  the  frini  tlie  \\\\\*.  <ioemeti  some  time  nearly 
ap[>earance  of  their  successful  confeilor-  ni.i*t».-ri  <.if  the  town.  From  a  full  per- 
ates.  The  pos^e^nsion  of  that  important  it  nation  of  a  decii  led  victory  in  favour  of 
pfunU  when  it  mii^lit  liave  ht.tm  efftirted  i  the  iii.^urccnt  army,  some  officers  of  the 
without  op[»o!9ition  ininiediately  u[f;[i  their ^arri;<on  fletl  to  Waterfonl.  twelve  miles 
8ar:(:(-ss  at  Knni.'^i.-orthy.  hail,  fortunately  distant,  with  the  alarming  intelligence, 
for  tliii  royal  i-au:ie.  been  al-andoneii.  The  orzinal  plan  of  attai'k  was  thus 
on  account  of  a  |"-rsfinal  difference  ilefeatod  hiy  this  premature,  though  suc- 
am'iii:r*t  their  chief?.  1  he  insur^ji-nt  army  ce^^ful  onset  in  one  quarter.  The  Dublin 
of  Wexford  chfXj:*e  ISi-auchamp  liai^enal  and  Donegal  Mil itia maintained  their  posts 
Harvcy,*  a^  socjn  as  he  wai^  liberatoil  at  the  market-house,  and  at  a  station 
fn>m  priiion.  for  their  generalissimo,  called  Fairgate,  and  preventeil  the  insur- 
and  they  divitUfl  into  two  main  bodies,  gents  from  penetrating  into  the  centre  of 
one  of  which  directed  it  course  north- ' 

ward  to  fiorcy  j  the  other,  which  was  •  To  *hoot  all  pei^w  c«rn  inp  flag*  of  tnic«  fi ^ 
1.  Ill  tf  _..•---,  «  ..v^u  .  ^^*  ^..  the  iiwunrenia,  appeara  to  have  b«n  a  maxim  i»lth 
headed  by  Harvey  miK-rson.  took  post  on  „i,  MaJ«tyt  (<SiSa.  In  Furlong-a  pocket  was 
Carrickburn  nxjuntain,  within  six  miles  1  found  the  foltowing  letter  of  aammons  to  General 

Johnaoa : — 

•The  f.,lk.viinf(  wm  the  form  of  tin ir  appoint-  "Sia— A*  a  frlond  to  humanity.  I  reqoMtYoa 
ni^nt : ._  will  sarrentier  t!ie  town  of  Koat  to  the  Wexford 

••  At  a  m«^«itlng  of  th**  commands  r4  of  the  I'nited  foroea.  now  assembled  against  that  town.  Your 
Army,  in  li  at  Carrirkbum  camp,  on  1st  of  June,  "  resistance  wiU  but  proroke  rapine  and  plunder,  to 
17:w.  it  WAS  unaiiinu-usly  agre«?d  I leauchanip  the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent,  (lushed  with  vhrtory, 
liatTMiHl  Harvey  should  he  appointed  and  elected  I  the  Wexford  forcea,  now  innumerable  and  irreaU- 
#oiftn..inr|.r  III  chitf  of  the  United  Army  of  the  1  tlble.  win  not  be  coatrolted  If  they  meet  with 
Ccijiiiv  r.t  Wexford,  fmrn  and  after  the  firat  day  of  |  resistance.  To  prerent.  therefore,  the  total  ruin  of 
Jun*-.  "i;:***.  I  »U  property  In  the  town,  I  urge  you  toaapeedy 

"  .HigiMil,  by  wlijr  of  the  dlffi-rent  coinninndlng  ■  surrender,  which  you  will  be  forced  to  In  a  few 
offi';ersof  thccamp,  liours,  with  1<ms  ami  bloodahed.  as  you  are  aur- 


"  NiriioLAS  Or  AT.  Secretary. 
"It  was  llkfwisfi  ngn.-ed.   iliat  Kdward  Uoche 
ahnuld.  fmtn  and  aftT  ihe  1st  day  of  June  Instant, 
be  elcHMl.  and  In  hiT«fby  elected,  a  general  officer 
sl  tha  1'nhod  Army  of  the  County  of  Wexford. 
"  tf ignad  by  the  above  aathortty. 

"  Nicholas  Qraj." 


rounded  on  all  stdea.  Your  answer  Is  required  In 
four  iKMira.  Mr  Furlong  carrica  this  letter,  and  will 
bring  the  answer. — I  am.  8ir, 

"  B.  H.  llAmvBT. 
**Qeneral  Commanding,  Ac,  Ac^  Ac 
"  Camp  at  CorbeU  Hill,  half-past  three  o'clock  In 
the  morning,  Jane  6, 1798.** 
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the  town;  while  Major-General  John- 
son, aided  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Ross,  named  M^Cor- 
mick,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  though 
not  then  in  commission,  brought  back  to 
the  charge  the  troops  that  had  fled  across 
the  river  to  the  Kilkenny  side.  They 
presently  recovered  their  post,  and  drove 
the  insurgents  from  the  town,  the  out- 
skirts of  which  were  now  in  flames,  fired 
by  the  assailants  or  disaffected  inhabi* 
tants,  as  Enniscorthy  had  been.  The 
insurgents  in  their  turn,  rallied  by  their 
cliiefs,  returned  with  fury  to  the  assault, 
and  regained  some  ground.  Again  dis- 
lodged by  the  same  exertions  as  before, 
and  a  third  time  rallied,  they  were  at  last 
finally  repulsed,  after  an  engagement  of 
above  ten  hours^  ending  about  two  o*clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  official  bulletin,  published  at  Dub- 
lin on  the  8th  of  June,  stated  that,  on  the 
5th,  about  six  in  the  morning,  the  insur- 
gents attacked  the  position  of  Greneral 
Johnson,  at  New  Ross,  with  a  very  large 
force  and  great  impetuosity ;  but  that, 
after  a  contest  of  several  hours,  they  were 
completely  repulsed.  The  loss  of  the  in- 
surgents was  very  great,  the  streets  being 
literally  strewed  with  their  carcasses.  An 
iron  gun  upon  a  ship  carriage  had  been 
taken ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  re- 
treated entirely  to  Carrickbum,  leaving 
several  iron  ship  guns  not  mounted. 

General  Johnson,in  his  despatch,  greatly 
regretted  the  loss  of  that  brave  officer, 
Ix)rd  Mountjoy,  who  fell  early  in  the  con- 
test. A  return  of  the  killetl  and  wounded 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  had  not  then  been 
received,  but  it  appeared  not  to  have  been 
considerable.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  about  three  hundred,  though  the 
official  detail  afterwards  made  reduced  it 
to  about  half  that  number.* 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  on  the  authority 
of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  gives  in  these  words  the 
horrible  sequel  of  the  affair  of  New 
Ross : — 

"The  firing,   however,   continue<l   till 

•  The  impotnosity  and  ardour  with  which  the  in- 
snrgentfl  assailed  the  town  of  Koss,  and  the  prodi- 
gality with  which  they  threw  away  their  livca, 
surpassed  belief.  The  troops  did  not  ntand  it ;  and 
the  difficulty  with  which  General  Johnson  rallied 
them  proves  the  terror  which  this  charge  of  the 
insurgents  had  created.  The  first  assailants  had  no 
sooner  dislodged  the  troops,  than,  iri.stead  of  pursu- 
ing them  on  their  retreat,  they  fell  to  plunder,  and 
became  quickly  disabled  to  act  from  intoxication, 
whereby  they  were  so  easily  repulsed  on  the  return 
of  the  fugitive  troops.  Sir  Richard  Musgravc  says, 
[p.  410.]  "that  such  was  their  enthusiasm  that, 
though  whole  ranks  of  them  were  seen  to  fall,  they 
were  succeeded  by  others,  who  seemed  to  court  the 
fate  of  their  companions,  by  rusiiiiii;  c>')  our  troops 
with  renoTated  ardour." 


towards  night,  when  the  insurgents  who 
had  not  entered  the  houses,  having  no 
officers  to  command  them,  retreated 
through  the  gate  by  which  they  had 
entered,  half-a-mile  to  Corbet  Hill,  leav- 
ing some  thousands  of  their  comrades 
asleep  in  different  houses,  or  in  the  streets 
to  wluch  the  flames  had  not  communicated. 
Of  these,  the  garrison  put  hundreds  to 
the  sword,  without  any  resistance ;  and 
more  than  five  thousand  were  either  killed 
or  consumed  by  the  confiagration." 

We  now  come  to  a  scene  of  savage  ven- 
geance, which,  howeverprovoked,  it  will  be 
always  painf id  for  an  Irishman  to  read  of. 
The  same  night  of  the  defeat  and  carnage 
in  New  Ross,  the  barn  of  Scullabogue  at 
the  foot  of  Carrickburn  Hill,  containing 
about  one  hundred  loyalist  prisoners,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  party  of  insurgents, 
under  John  Murphy,  of  Loughgur,  was 
deliberately  fired,  and  all  its  inmates 
burned  to  death.  The  occasion  of  this 
proceeding  was  as  follows :  Some  of  the 
people  retreating  from  New  Ross,  arrived 
in  violent  excitement,  and  announced 
that  the  troops  and  yeomanry  were 
slaughtering  the  unresisting  prisoners 
after  the  fighting  was  all  over — which 
was  true.  Moreover,  cases  were  notori- 
ous, as  at  Dunlavin  and  Camew,  where 
prisoners  had  been  put  to  death  with  the 
most  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  all  the 
laws  of  civilized  war ;  and  men  maddened 
by  defeat  are  not  likely  to  form  a  cool 
judgment  as  to  the  proper  application 
and  extent  of  the  doctrine  of  retaliation 
in  war.  Yet  there  is,  unhappily,  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  upon  an  enemy  due  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  war  than  the 
sternest  retaliation  for  every  outrage 
done  by  that  enemy  against  those  laws. 
All  the  historians  of  the  insurrection* 
represent  that  the  people  who  burned  the 
barn  did  it  by  way  of  retaliation.  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington  says  : — 

*'It  is  asserted  that  eighty-seven  wound- 
ed peasants,  whom  the  King's  army  had 
found,  on  taking  the  town,  in  the  market 
house,  used  as  an  hospital,  had  been 
burned  alive  ;  and  that,  in  retaliation,  the 
insurgents  burned  above  a  hundred  royal- 
ists in  a  bam  at  Scullabogue." 

Mr.  Plowden,  although,  as  a  "  loyal " 
Catholic,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  give 
hard  measure  to  the  "rebels,"  yet  has  con- 
scientiously placed  this  affair  of  Sculla- 
bogue in  its  true  light.    He  says :  — 

"  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  in- 
surgents were  universally  and  unexcep- 
tionably  determined  upon  the  principle 
of   retaliation    and    retribution.      They 

*  Except  Sir  Richard  MnsgniTe,  whoM  authority 
is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  aJl. 
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cunsidorctl  every  man  that  lost  his  life 
under  military  exei^ution,  without  trial, 
ai  a  murdered  victim,  whose  blood  was 
to  be  reveujjfe*!  —bo  san^^uinary  and  vin- 
dicti%'e  luid  thiti  war/arc  fatally  become. 
Besides  nuincrous  instances  of  such 
military  exi.'cuiious,  wlKTcver  the  army 
had  gained  an  advanta<;e,  they  hoTQ 
deeply  in  tiieir  minds  the  deliberate 
ami  brutal  murder  of  thirty-eight  prison- 
ers, most  of  whom  ha<l  not  (at  least  who 
were  said  and  believed  not  to  have) 
committed  any  act  of  treason,  at  Dunluvin, 
on  the  *J4th  of  May  ;  and  the  like  wanton 
and  atnxiious  murder  of  thirty-nine  pris- 
oners of  the  like  description  at  Camew, 
on  the  morning  of  Whitsun  Monday, 
merely  because  the  party  which  liad 
them  in  custody  had  orders  to  march ; 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  discharge 
them,  but  wanted  time  to  examine,  much 
more  to  try  them.  A  gentleman  of  punc- 
tilious veracity  and  retentive  memory  has 
assured  me  that  he  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  examination 
of  a  Mr.  Frizell,  a  person  of  res))ectability, 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  the  summer 
of  170rt,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  tho  house 
of  Scidlaliogue  on  the  ^th  of  June.  He 
was  aske<l  every  question  that  could  be 
•ugges:ed  relative  to  the  matisacre ;  to 
w^ch  his  answers  were  substantially  as 
follows :  That,  having  l)een  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  he  was  confined 
to  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  Sculla- 
bogue  house,  with  twenty  or  thirty  other 
persons ;  that  a  rebel  guard  with  a  pike 
stood  near  the  window,  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  that  persons  were  frequently 
called  out  of  the  room,  in  which  he  was, 
by  name,  and  he  believes  were  soon  after 
shot,  as  ho  heard  the  reports  of  muskets 
shortly  after  they  had  bc^n  so  called  out ; 
that  he  understood  that  many  were  burned 
in  tho  bam,  the  smoke  of  which  he  could 
discover  from  the  window ;  that  the 
sentinel  pikeman  assured  him  that  they 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  as  he 
was  always  known  to  have  behaved  well 
to  the  poor ;  that  he  did  not  know  of  his 
own  knowledge,  but  only  from  the  reports 
current  amongst  the  prisoners,  what  the 
particular  cause  was  for  which  the  rebels 
had  set  fire  to  the  barn.  Upon  which, 
Mr.  Ogle  rose  with  precipitancy  from 
his  scat  and  put  this  question  to  him 
with  great  eagerness  :  *  iSir,  tell  us  what 
the  cause  was  ?'  It  having  been  suggested 
that  the  question  would  be  more  regularly 

gut  from  the  choir,  it  was  repeated  to 
im  in  form ;  and  Mr.  Frizell  answered 
that  the  only  cause  that  he  or,  he  be- 
lieved, the  other  prisoners  ever  un;!er- 
-4ywi  induced  the  rebels  to  this  action, 


was,  that  they  had  received  intelligence 
that  tho  military  were  again  putting  all 
the  rebel  prisoners  to  death  in  the  town 
of  Ross,  OS  they  had  done  at  Dunlaven 
and  Carnew.  Mr.  Ogle  asked  no  more 
questions  of  Mr  Frizell,  and  he  was  soon 
after  dismissed  from  the  bar.  To  those 
gentlemen  who  were  present  at  this  ex- 
amination, the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
submitted." 

As  to  the  number  of  victims,  Dr. 
Madden,  who  has  examined  the  subject 
carefully,  sets  it  down  at  **  about  one 
hundred." 

General  Bagenal  Harvey  was  inexpres- 
sibly shocked  by  the  afifair  of  Scullabogue. 
especially  when  he  learned  that  it  was 
done  upon  a  pretended  order  from  him- 
self. 

When  Cloney  saw  Harvey,  after  the 
flight  from  New  Iloss,  he  found  the  latter 
and  several  of  the  leaders  **  lamenting 
over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  bam  and 
the  ashes  of  the  hapless  victims  of  that 
barlMirous  atrocity." 

Mr,  George  Taylor,  whose  views  are 
those  of  the  Ascendency  party,  states 
that  Bagenal  Harvey,  the  next  morning, 
was  in  the  greatest  anguish  of  mind  when 
he  beheld  Scullabogue  barn :  **  He  turned 
from  the  scene  with  horror,  and  wrung 
his  hands  and  said  to  those  about  him : 
*  Innocent  people  were  burned  there  as 
ever  were  born.  Yoiur  conquests  for 
liberty  are  at  an  end.*  He  said  to  a  friend 
he  fell  in  with,  with  respect  to  his  own 
situation :  *  I  see  now  the  folly  of  em- 
barking in  this  business  with  these  people. 
If  they  succeed,  I  shall  be  murdered  by 
them ;  if  they  are  defeated,  I  sluill  be 
hanged.* "  They  were  defeated,  and  he 
was  hung. 

The  next  day  after  the  defeat,  the  in 
surgcnts  resumed  their  position  on  Car 
rickburn  Hill.  There  were  loud  murmurs 
against  their  unfortunate  Comma nder-iu- 
Chief ;  who,  on  his  side,  was  not  too  well 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  men.  He, 
therefore,  resigned,  and  retired  to  Wex- 
ford :  but  not  before  issuing  ^*  General 
Orders  " — and  it  was  his  last  act  of  mili- 
tary command— denouncing  the  penalty 
of  death  against  **  any  person  or  persons 
who  should  take  it  u^xin  himself  or  them- 
selves to  kill  or  murder  any  prisoner, 
bum  any  house,  or  commit  any  plunder, 
without  special  written  orders  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief." 

By  election  Father  Phillip  Boche  was 
now  made  Commander-in-Chief.  The  in- 
surgents next  attacked  some  gunboats  in 
the  river,  but  without  success.  Father 
Koclie  then  led  them  to  the  hill  of  Lacken, 
within  two  miles  of  Ross^  the  scene  of 
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their  lato  (lisconiA  t  ure.  In  the  meantiiuu. 
■umc  importanl  movements  touI<  pJ 
llic  nurlhom  bonlur  of  the  couutj. 
bapB  Ihe  moat  ctilicol  oucasion  during 
ihe  vrhulc  ineurrectioa  was  the  od' 
uf  the  inaiirgenls  upon  Arklow.  in  \ 
low  County,  on  tho  9Lh  of  June,  and  tlie 
batlte  at  that  piaoe.  The  (.-ommanden 
tm  this  (Kicasion  were  ttie  two  t'atlien 
liarpbf,  John  and  Uiubsel,  and  tlie  force 
was  the  sams  which  hod  so  thuruughly  de- 
feated the  Kiug^  troopi  at  Tuhberncering. 

After  the  d^eat  of  Walpole'i  anuy  oo 
Ilic  4th  of  June,  the  iusurgents  bad 
WBStod  much  time  In  Camew.  At  length, 
howerer,  thaj  collected  their  furce  at 
Gore/,  and  adTanced  to  attack  Arklow 
on  the  91b,  the  first  day  in  whiuh  that 
jKist  had  been  prepared  for  detunce.  Their 
Dumber  exoeuded  twenty  thousand,  of 
whom  near  five  thousand  wBTt  armed 
SUDS,  the  rest  with  pikea,  ani)  they 
luTiiished  with  three  lerviciuibli!  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  gorrisoti  coDBialeil  of 
teen  hundred  men.  iudtlding  yeomen, 
supplementary  men,  and  (liuse  of  the 
(irtillery.  The  insurgents  ntlackcd  the 
town  on  all  sides,  exeept  tlut  whieh 
washed  by  the  Tirer.  The  approach 
that  column,  which  advanced  by  the  sea- 
bhore.  WHS  rapid  itud  impetuous ;  '' 
pieket-ftuard  of  yooinen  cavalry, 
tioDCd  in  that  quarter,  ioatauLly  galloped 
(iS  in  such  terror  that  most  of  them 
Biopped  not  their  Qight  till  they  had 
Ltossed  the  river,  wliidi  was  very  hroad, 
•wimming  their  horses,  in  great  peril  of 
drowning.  The  further  progress  of  the 
UKBilnnts  WU9  prevented  by  the  ehorgeof 
the  regular  cavalry,  supported  by  the  fire 
of  the  infantry,  who  hud  been  formed  for 
the  defence  of  the  tuirn,  in  a  line  com- 
posed of  three  regiments,  with  their  bat. 
tulion  artillery,  those  of  the  Armagh 
anil  Cavan  militia,  and  the  Durham 
FL-neibles.  The  main  effurt  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  commenced  the  attack 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was 
(lirctlcd  against  the  slalioa  of  tlicDurham. 
wliuso  tine  cxteniled  through  the  field  in 
fru[it  of  the  town  to  the  toad  ICMling 
from  Gorey. 

As  the  insurgents  poured  their  lire 
fniLu  the  Blwlier  of  iliti'lics,  so  that  the 
op|iosit«  fire  of  the  soldiery  had  no  effect. 
Colonel  Skerret,  the  set-ond  in  command, 
urderoil  liii  men  to  ilanil  with  ordered 
nrms,  tlieir  left  wing  covered  by  a  breust- 
work,  and  the  right  by  a  natural  riaing 
of  the  ground,  unlil  Ihe  enemy,  leaving 
their  cover,  should  advance  to  an  open 
•lUck.  This  open  attack  was  nia^ie  three 
tinifs  inmost  formidable  force,  the  aawU- 
Mits  TUihiug  within  a  few  yards  of  the  I 
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cannons'  mouths;  but  they  wore  received 
with  so  close  and  effective  a  fire,  that  thq* 
were  repulsed  with  loss  in  every  attempt. 
The  Durhoms  were  not  only  cxposad  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  small  arms,  but 
were  also  galled  by  their  cannon.  General 
Neeilham,  fearing  to  be  overiiowcrcd  by 
numbers,  began  to  talk  of  a  retreat ;  to 
which  Colonel  Skerret  spiritedly  replied 
to  the  General,  that  they  could  not  hope 
for  victory  othetvriie  than  by  preserving 
their  ranks;  if  they  broke,  all  was  lost. 
By  this  answer,  the  General  was  diverted 
some  timd  from  bis  scheme  of  a  retreat, 
and  in  that  time  the  business  was  dedileJ 
by  the  retreat  of  the  iasurgcnti,  who 
retired,  wlien  frustinted  in  thoir  most 
furious  asiuull,  and  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  Father  Michael  Uurpiiy,  who 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  wu 
leading  his  people  to  the  attack. 

Such  is  the  generally-received  aooount 
of  the  fight  at  ArkUiw.  The  loyalists 
have  olwaya  claimed  victory.  Indeed, 
the  official  bulletin  runs  tltua  ;— 

"DuBLur,  June  lOth,  ITOtl. 
"Accounts  were  received  early  thiii 
morning  by  Lieutenant- General  I^k^ 
from  Jlajor-General  Needham,  at  Ark- 
low,  Slating  that  the  rebels  had,  in  great 
force,  attacked  his  position  in  Arklow  at 
ail  o'clock  yesterday  evuning.  Thej 
advanced  in  an  irro(pi!ar  manner,  and 
extended  themselves  for  the  purpiMc  of 
turning  his  left  flank,  his  rear  and  right 
Hanks  being  strongly  defended  by  the 
'~iwn  and  barrack  of  Arktuw.  Upon  their 
ideavuuring  to  enter  the  lower  end  uf  the 
iwn,  they  were  charged  by  the  Fortieth 
Dragoon  Guards,  Fifth  Dragoon*,  and 
Ancient  Britons,  and  completely  routed. 
All  round  the  other  points  of  the  position 
they  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter, 
The  loss  of  Ilia  Majeaty'a  troops  wait 
trilling,  and  their  behaviour  highly  gal- 
lant." 

One  part  of  this  dEspaich  is  certainly 
falflc.  The  insnrgents  were  not  "  routed," 
but  after  remaining  for  Mome  time  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  they  re- 
iredat  their  leisure,  earryingaff  all  their 
'Duniled.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  calls  it 
a  drawn  battle;"  and  Miles  Byrne,  whu 
fought  in  i:.  wua  under  the  imprcstton 
that  lus  parly  had  gained  a  victory, 
though  ho  admits  they  did  not  fol- 
low it  up  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
This  fine  old  soldier,  writing  of  it  siltr 
years  afterwards,  in  I'aciB,  exclaims  with 

"How  melancholy  to  think k  victoix, 
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to  dearly  bought,  ihould  have  been  aban> 
doDed,  and  for  which  no  good  or  plausi- 
ble motive  could  ever  be  assigned.  No 
doubt  we  had  expended  nearly  all  our 
ammunition,  but  that  should  have  served 
as  a  sufficient  reason  to  have  brought  all 
our  pikemen  instantly  topursue  the  enemy 
whilst  in  a  state  of  disorder,  and  panic- 
struck,  as  it  really  was  that  day  at 
Ark  low. 

*'My  firm  belief  is,  to-day,  as  it  was 
that  day,  that  if  we  had  had  no  artillery, 
the  battle  would  have  been  won  in  half 
the  time;  for  we  should  have  attacked 
the  position  of  the  Durham  Fencibles  at 
the  very  onset,  with  some  thousand  de- 
termined pikemen,  in  place  of  leaving 
those  valiant  fellows  inactive  to  admire 
the  effect  of  each  cannon-shot.  No  doubt 
our  little  artillery  was  admirably  directed, 
and  did  wonders,  until  Esmond  Kyan's 
wound  deprived  the  Irish  army  of  this 
gallant  man's  services ;  he  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  real  soldier  and  true 
patriot. 

**  Never  before  had  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  been  so  near  its 
total  destruction.  When  Hoche*s  ex- 
pedition appeared  on  the  coast  in  179G, 
the  Irish  nation  was  ready  to  avail  itself 
of  it,  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke; 
but  now  the  people  found  they  were 
adequate  to  accomplish  this  great  act 
tiiemselves  without  foreign  aid.  What 
a  pity  that  there  was  not  some  enter- 
prising chief  at  their  head  at  Arklow, 
to  have  followed  up  our  victory  to  the 
city  of  Dublin,  wliere  we  should  have 
mustered  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
in  a  few  days ;  consequently,  the  capital 
would  have  been  occupied  without  delay 
by  our  forces ;  when  a  provisional  go- 
vernment would  have  been  organized, 
and  the  whole  Irish  nation  called  on  to 
proclaim  its  independence.  Then  would 
every  emblem  of  the  cruel  English  Go- 
vernment have  disappeared  from  the  soil 
of  our  belof ed  country,  which  would  once 
more  take  its  rank  amongst  the  other 
independent  states  of  the  earth/* 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  ap- 
pointed a  certain  General  Keogh  Gover- 
nor and  Commandant  of  the  town.  This 
extraordinary  man,  having  been  a  private 
In  Ilis  Majesty's  service,  had  risen  to  the 
lank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, in  which  he  served  in  America, 
lie  was  a  man  of  engaging  address,  and 
of  that  competency  of  fortune  which  en- 
abled him  to  live  comf orably  in  Wexford. 
Proud  and  ambitious,  he  appreciated  his 
own  abilities  highly  ;  in  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses he  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 


censuring  the  corruptions  of  GoTemme&ti 
and  was  so  violent  an  advocate  for  lefonn 
that  the  Lord-Chancellor  had  deprived 
him  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  in 
the  year  1796.  In  order  to  introduoe 
some  order  into  the  town,  the  insurgents 
chose  certain  persons  to  distribute  jno- 
visions,  and  for  that  purpose  to  give 
tickets  to  the  inhabitants  to  entitle  them 
to  a  rateable  portion  of  them,  according  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  eadi  house. 
Many  habitations  of  the  Protestants  who 
had  made  their  escape  were  plandered, 
some  of  them  were  demolished. 

Several  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants 
of  the  town  were  imprisoned  at  this  time, 
but  only  those  who  were  considered  as  the 
most  obnoxious,  or  were  known  as 
Orangemen,  and,  therefore,  bound  by 
oath  to  exterminate  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bours. It  must  be  admitted,  that  during 
the  three  weeks  while  the  insurgents  oc- 
cupied Wexford,  many  military  execu- 
tions took  place ;  but  always  on  the  plea 
of  rttaliaiion.  For  example,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  under  an  order  from  Enniscorthy, 
ten  prisoners  at  Wexford  were  selected 
for  execution,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Conjectures  have  been  hazarded  why  sudi 
orders  emanate<l  from  Enniscorthy  rather 
than  from  Wexford.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  the  limitation  of  the  victims 
to  half  a  score,  is  that  the  insurgents,  who 
professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
retaliation,  had  received  information  that 
a  similar  number  of  their  people  had 
suffered  in  like  manner  on  the  preceding 
day. 

Mr.  Plowdcn  remarks  very  reasonably : 
"  Bloody  as  the  rebels  are  represented  to 
have  been,  there  could  have  been  no  other 
reason  for  their  limiting  their  lust  fur 
murder  to  the  particular  number  of  ten." 

Most  of  the  sanguinary  executions  per- 
petrated at  Wexiford  during  this  time 
are  attributed  to  the  violence  of  a  man 
named  Dixon,  a  ship  captain  belonging  to 
the  port.  His  atrocity  is  ascribed  to  pri- 
vate vengeance. 

The  Itev.  Mr.  Dixon,  his  relative,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  having  been 
sentenced  to  transportation,  had  been  sent 
off  to  Duncannon  Fort  the  day  preceding 
the  insurrection  ;  he  was  found  guilty  on 
the  testimony  of  one  Francis  Murphy, 
whose  evidence  was  positively  contra- 
dicted by  three  other  witnesses.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dixon  took  a  sum- 
mary method  of  avenging  himself;  and 
was  always  ready  to  undertake  the  charge 
of  doing  military  execution  upon  those 
who  were  abandoned  to  his  ministrations. 
An  author  of  candour  and  credit,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Gordon,  has  stated  that  be  could  not 
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ascertain  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
persons  pat  to  death  without  law  in  Wex- 
ford daring  the  whole  time  of  its  occupa- 
tion hy  the  insurgents ;  hut  believed  it  to 
have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one. 
Probably  ten  times  that  number  of  inno- 
cent country  people  had  been  during  the 
same  three  we^s,  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  yeomanry.  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged 
to  go  into  such  a  dismal  account ;  but  as 
the  •*  rebels  "  have  been  always  very  freely 
viUflcd  for  their  cruelties,  and  have  had 
but  few  friends  to  plead  for  them,  it  is 
right,  at  least  to  establish  the  truth,  so 
far  as  that  can  be  now  discovered.  Most 
of  the  sanguinary  deeds  were  done  with- 
out, or  against,  the  orders  of  the  leaders, 
who  could  not  always  restrain  their 
exasperated  followers ;  and  the  following 
proclamation,  issued  in  Wexford,  seems 
to  show  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
spill  the  blood  of  any  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  some  peculiar  atrocities 
towards  the  people: — 

"  Proehmation  of  the  People  of  the  County 
of  Wexford. 

**  Whereas,  it  stands  manifestly  notori- 
ous that  James  Boyd,  Hawtry  White, 
Hunter  Gowan,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Jacob,  late  magistrates  of  this  county, 
have  committed  the  most  horrid  acts  of 
cruelty,  violence,  and  oppression,  against 
our  peaceable  and  well-a£Pected  country- 
men. Now  we,  the  people,  associated 
and  united  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
our  just  rights,  and  being  determined  to 
protect  the  persons  and  properties  of  those 
of  all  religious  persuasions  who  have  not 
oppressed  us,  and  are  willing  with  heart 
and  hand  to  join  our  glorious  cause,  as 
well  as  to  show  our  marked  disapproba- 
tion and  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  above 
delinquents,  do  call  on  our  countrymen 
at  large  to  use  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  apprehend  the  bodies  of  the 
aforesaid  James  Boyd,  &c.,  &c..  &c.,  and 
to  s^ure  and  convey  them  to  the  jail  of 
Wexford,  to  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  people. 

"Done  at  Wexford,  this  9th  day  of 
June,  1708. 

"  God  Save  the  People." 

On  the  2nd  of  June  a  small  vessel  was 
faken  on  the  coast,  and  brought  into  Wex- 
ford; and  on  board  this  vessel  Lord 
Kin^^sborou^h  and  three  officers  of  the 
North  Cork  Militia  were  captured.  During 
his  lordship's  detention  he  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Captain  Keogh,  and  to  his 
humane,  spirited,  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, and  those  of  Mr.  Harvey,  his 
lordship  acknowledged  that  his  life  was 


due,  on  the  many  occasions  that  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  broke  out  against  him. 
There  were  few  men  in  Ireland  at  this 
period  more  unpopular  than  his  lordship 
— his  exploits  in  the  way  of  extorting 
confessions  by  scourgings,  and  other  tor- 
tures, had  rendered  his  name  a  terror  to 
the  people.  The  difficulty  of  preserving 
his  life  from  the  veng^eance  of  a  lawless 
multitude  must  have  been  great. 

A  considerable  concentration  of  regular 
troops  was  now  rapidly  being  formed  in 
the  county,  with  a  view  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection at  once. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  General  Edward 
Roche,  and  such  of  the  insurgents  of  hia 
neighbourhood  as  were  at  Vinegar  Hill, 
were  sent  home  to  collect  the  whole  mass 
of  the  people  for  general  defence.  By  the 
march  of  the  royal  army  in  all  directions, 
towards  Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford,  a 
general  flight  of  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  could  get  off  took  place. 

The  alarm  was  now  general  throughout 
the  country ;  all  men  were  called  to  attend 
the  camps ;  and  Wexford  became  the  uni- 
versal rendezvous  of  the  fugitives,  who 
reported,  with  various  circumstances  of 
horror,  the  progpress  of  the  di£f  erent  armies 
approaching  in  everr  direction,  marking 
their  movements  with  terrible  devastation. 
Ships  of  war  were  also  seen  off  the  coast ; 
gunboats  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour ;  and  from  the  commanding  situa- 
tion of  the  camp  at  the  Three  Rocks,  on 
the  mountain  of  Forth,  the  general  con- 
flagration, which  was  as  progressive  as 
the  march  of  the  troops,  was  clearly 
visible.  On  the  approach  of  the  army, 
great  numbers  of  countrymen,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  any  little  baggage 
they  could  hastily  pack  up,  fled  towards 
Wexford  as  to  an  asylum,  and  described 
the  plunder  and  destruction  of  houses, 
the  murders  and  outrages  of  the  soldiery 
let  loose  and  encouraged  to  range  over 
and  devastate  the  country.  General 
Moore,  who  advanced  with  a  part  of 
the  army,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
these  atrocities,  and  had  some  of  the 
murderers  immediately  put  to  death : 
but  his  humane  and  benevolent  intentions 
were  greatly  baffled  by  tlie  indomitable 
ferocity  and  revenge  of  tlie  refugees  re- 
turning home. 

These  cruelties  being  reported  in  the 
town  of  Wexford,  provoked  additional 
cruelties  there  also;  and  it  was  in  thi^ 
moment  of  alarm,  when  peremptory 
orders  came  for  all  the  fighting  men  to 
repair  to  Vinegar  Hill,  that  the  savage 
Dixon,  with  the  assistance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  men,  whom  he  had  made  drunk 
for  the  purpose,  perpetrated  upon  the 
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Protestant  prisoners  the  filAii;:hter  culled 
"  Massairre  of  the  Bridpe  ot  Wexford," 
iu  revenue  for  the  slau^diters  vhich  the 
Orangunien  were  commit tin;:^  upon  un- 
armed i)ecjplc  in  the  country  around. 
When  about  thirty-five  unfortunate  men 
hail  been  murdered,  the  butchery  was 
stopped,  at  seven  in  tht;  evening,  by  the 
interference  of  Father  Corrin,  and  by  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  post  of 
Yinepu:  Hill  was  already  almost  beset  by 
the  King's  troops. 

After  the  indecisive  affair  at  Arklow, 
the  royal  army,  under  General  Needham, 
remained  for  some  days  close  within  its 
quarters ;  then  proceeded  to  Gorcy  on  the 
19th  of  June,  and  thence  towanls  Ennis- 
corthy  on  the  2Utb,  according  to  a  con- 
(!erted  plan,  conductetl  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Lake,  that  the  irreat  station  of 
the  insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill  should  be 
surrounded  by  His  Majesty's  forcH>s,  and 
attackcKl  in  all  points  at  once.  For  this 
puri>08e,  different  armies  moved  at  tlic 
same  time  from  flifferent  quarters ;  one 
under  Lieutenant-General  Dundas ;  an- 
other under  Major- Generals  Sir  James 
Duff  and  Lof tus ;  that  already  mentioned 
from  Arklow;  and  a  fourth  from  lioss, 
under  Major-Generali  Johnson  and  Eus- 
tace, who  were  to  nuike  the  atta^^k  on  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy.  The  march  of  the 
army  from  Koss  was  a  kiiul  of  surprise  to 
the  bands  of  Philip  Koche,  on  Lacken 
Hill,  who  retired  after  a  sharp  fight, 
leaving  their  tents  and  a  great  quantity 
of  plunder  ))ehind ;  separating  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  took  its  way  to  Wex- 
ford, the  other  to  Vinegar  Hill,  where  the 
Wexford  insurgents  were  concentrating 
their  forces.  This  eminence,  with  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy  ut  its  foot,  and  the 
country  for  many  miles  round,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  insurgents  from  the 
28th  of  May,  during  which  time  the  face 
of  affairs  hod  been  growing  more  and 
more  gloomy  for  the  cause  of  the  i>e()plc. 
With  the  despondency,  there  also  came 
upon  the  insurgents  a  feeling  of  mure 
vindictive  rage.  They  saw  the  peoj>le 
could  expect  no  mercy ;  and  as  the  ad- 
vancing columns  spread  devastation  and 
slaugliter,  and  the  jKHiple  on  the  hill  could 
»ee  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and 
almost  hear  the  shrieks  of  tortured  and 
mangled  women  and  children,  they  again 
applied  their  system  of  retaliation.  The 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  after  a  sham  trial,  or  no 
trial  at  ail,  were  shot  or  juked.  About 
eighty-four  suffered  death  here  in  this 
manner.* 

*  Hty't  History.    Ilnwden  uyt  that  report  car- 
risd  t]M  irambor  it  vIctiOM  as  bSy b  •«  four  hoadrtiL 


It  was  at  Vinegar  Hill  that  the  last  en- 
gagement of  any  importance  took  place 
between  the  troops  and  the  people.  It 
was  on  the  21  st  of  June,  and  little  more 
than  three  weeks  after  Father  John  Mur- 
phy's rising. 

Vinegar  Hill  is  a  gentle  eminence  oa 
the  lianks  of  the  river  Slancy ;  at  its  foot 
lies  the  considerable  town  of  Enniscorthy. 
At  one  point  the  asuent  is  rather  steep,  on 
the  other,  gradual ;  the  top  is  crowned  by 
a  dilapidated  stone  building.  The  hill  is 
extensive,  and  completely  commands  the 
town  and  most  of  the  approaches  to  it ; 
the  country  around  it  is  rich,  and  suffi- 
ciently wooded,  and  studded  with  country- 
seats  and  lodges.  Few  spots  in  Ireland, 
under  all  its  circumstances,  can  be  more 
interesting  to  a  traveller.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  the  insurgents  had  collected 
the  remains  of  their  Wexford  army ;  its 
number  may  be  conjectured  from  General 
Lake  deciding  that  twenty  thousand  regu- 
lar troops  were  necessary  for  the  attack ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  effective  of  his  army 
amounted,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  little 
more  than  thirteen  thousand.  The 
])easantry  luid  dug  a  slight  ditch  around 
a  large  extent  of  the  base ;  they  liad  a 
very  few  pieces  of  small  half-disabled 
cannon,  some  swivels,  and  not  above  two 
thousand  fire-arms  of  all  descriptions. 
But  their  situation  was  desperate ;  and 
General  Lake  considered  that  two  thou- 
sand fire-arms,  in  the  hands  of  infuriated 
and  courageous  men,  supported  by  multi- 
tudes of  pikemen,  might  be  equal  to  ten 
times  the  number  under  other  cirL'um- 
stances.  A  great  many  women  mingled 
with  their  relatives,  and  fought  with  fury 
several  were  found  dead  among  the  men, 
who  had  fallen  iu  crowds  by  the  bursting 
of  the  shells. 

General  Lake,  at  the  break  of  day,  dis- 
posed his  attack  in  four  columns,  whilst 
his  cavalry  were  prepared  to  do  execution 
on  the  fugitives.  One  of  the  columns 
(whether  by  accident  or  design  is  strongly 
debated)  did  not  arrive  in  time  at  its 
station,  by  which  the  insurgents  were 
enabled  to  retreat  to  Wexford,  through 
a  country  where  they  could  not  be 
pursued  by  cavalry  or  cannon.  It 
was  astonishing  with  what  fortitude 
the  i)easantry,  uncovered,  stood  the 
tremendous  fire  opened  upon  the  four 
sides  of  their  position ;  a  stream  of  shells 
and  gra|)e  was  poured  on  the  multitude ; 
the  loaders  encouraged  them  by  exhorta- 
tions, the  women  by  their  cries,  and  every 
shell  that  broke  amongst  them  was  fol- 
lowed by  shouts  of  defiance.  General 
Lake's  horse  was  shot,  many  officers 
wounded,  some  killed,  and  a  few  gentle- 
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men  became  inTisible  during  the  heat  of 
the  battle.  The  troops  advanced  gradu- 
allj,  but  steadily,  up  the  hill ;  the  peas- 
antry kept  up  their  fire,  and  maintained 
their  ground ;  their  cannon  was  nearly 
useless,  their  powder  deficient,  but  they 
died  fighting  at  their  post.  At  length, 
enveloped  in  a  torrent  of  fire,  they  broke, 
and  sought  their  safety  through  the  space 
that  G^eral  Needham  had  left  by  the 
non-arrival  of  his  column.  They  were 
partially  charged  by  some  cavalry,  but 
with  little  execution;  they  retreated  to 
Wezf  ord^and  that  night  occupied  the  town. 

The  insurgents  left  behind  them  a  great 
quantity  of  plunder,  together  with  all 
their  cannon,  amounting  to  thirteen  in 
number,  of  which  three  were  six-pound- 
crs.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  King's 
forces  was  very  inconsiderable,  though 
one  officer.  Lieutenant  Sandys,  of  the 
Longford  militia,  was  killed,  and  four 
others  sliglitly  wounded — Colonel  King, 
of  the  Siigo  regiment;  Colonel  Vesey, 
of  the  county  of  Dublin  regiment ;  Lord 
Blaney,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole. 

Enniscorthy  being  thus  recovered,  after 
Iiaving  been  above  three  weeks  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  excesses,  as 
must  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  were  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
particularly  by  the  Hessian  troops,  who 
made  no  distinction  between  loyalist  and 
insurgent.  The  most  diabolical  act  of 
this  kind  was  the  firing  of  a  house,  which 
had  been  used  as  an  hospital  by  the  uisur- 
^^ents,  in  which  numbers  of  sick  and 
wounded,  who  were  unable  to  escape  from 
the  flames,  were  burned  to  ashes.  * 

The  town  of  Wexford  was  relieved  on 
t)ie  same  day  with  Enniscorthy,  Brigadier 
General  Moore,  according  to  the  plan 
formed  by  General  Lake,  having  made  a 
movement  towards  that  quarter  from  the 
siide  of  Boss,  on  the  19th,  with  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  troops,  furnished  with 
artillery;  and  having  directed  his  march 
to  Taghmon,  in  his  intended  way  to  En- 
niscorthy, on  the  20th,  was,  on  his  way 
thither,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  tlie  people  from  Wexford,  perhaps  five 
or  six  thousand,  near  a  place  called  Goff 's 
Bridge,  not  far  from  Hore  Town.  After 
an  action,  which  continued  till  near  eight, 
the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  some 
loss ;  yet  the  fate  of  the  day  was  long 
doubtful,  and  many  of  the  King's  troops 
were  killed. 

Wexford,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  says  he  was  iiiforraed  by 
a.  Aurgeon  that  the  buriun;?  was  accidental,  xho  bed- 
clothes havuifr  been  set  on  fire  by  the  wadding  of 
the  soldiers'  guns,  who  were  ■hooting  the  putionts 
lu  their  htd% 


insurgents  on  the  dOth  of  May,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  King's  troops  on  the  23rd 
of  June. 

*'  Relying  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  promises  of  complete  protection 
of  persons  and  properties,"  we  are  told  by 
Hay,  *' several  remamed  in  the  town  of 
Wexford,  unconscious  of  any  reason  to 
apprehend  danger;  but  they  were  soon 
taken  up  and  committed  to  jail.  The 
Bev.  Philip  Koach  had  such  confidentre  in 
these  assurances,  and  was  so  certain  of  ob- 
taining similar  terms  for  those  muler  his' 
command,  that  he  left  his  force  at  Sledagh, 
in  full  hopes  of  being  pcrmltteil  to  return 
in  peace  to  their  homes,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Wexford  unarmed,  coming,  as  he 
thought,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  the 
conditions,  and  so  little  apprehensive  of 
danger  that  he  advanced  within  the  lines 
before  he  was  recognised,  when  all  possi- 
bility of  escape  was  at  an  end.  lie  wan 
instantly  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner  taken  up  to 
the  camp  on  the  Windmill  Hills,  pulled 
by  the  hair,  kicked,  buffeted,  and  at  length 
hauled  down  to  the  jail  in  such  a  condition 
as  scarcely  to  be  known.  The  people 
whom  he  left  in  expectation  of  being  i>er- 
mittcd  to  return  quietly  home,  waited 
his  arrival ;  but  at  last  being  informed  of 
his  fate,  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  peace, 
and  set  off,  under  the  command  of  the  Bev. 
John  Mnqjliy,  to  Fook's  Mill,  and  so  on 
through  ScoUaghgap  into  the  County  of 
Carlow 

"  From  the  encampment  at  Ballcnkeele, 
commanded  by  General  Needham,  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  scour  the  country. 
They  burned  the  Catholic  chapel  of  Belle- 
murrin,  situate  on  the  demesne  of  Balien- 
keele,  on  which  they  were  encamped,  be- 
sides several  houses  in  the  neighbourhood." 

It  is  not  clear  that  Lord  Kingsborougli. 
who  was  in  Wexford  as  a  prisoner,  had 
power  to  "promise  protection  of  jitTson 
and  property,"  in  case  of  surrender.  At 
all  events,  no  attention  was  paid  to  those 
negotiations.  Two  of  the  insurgent  chief.-. 
Cloney  and  O'Hea,  repaired  to  Ennis*- 
corthy,  to  make  proposals  for  capitula- 
tion  »    .    .     .     . 

"Lieutenant-General  Lake  cannot  ut 
tend  to  any  terms  by  reliels  in  arni- 
against  their  sovereign.  While  they  con- 
tinue so,  he  must  use  the  force  entrustel 
to  him  with  the  utmost  energy  /or  then 
destruction.  To  the  deluded  multitude  he 
promises  pardon  on  their  delivering  into  his 
hands  their  leaders^  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  returning  with  sincerity  to  tlieir 
allegiance. 

*'(Signed)  G.  Lake. 

**  Enniscortuy,  June  22,  1798," 
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Lord  Lake  established  his  headquarters 
in  the  house  of  Captain  Kcof^h,  the  late 
commandant  of  the  |)OSt — Keogh  being 
now  lodgefl  in  jail.  Cornelius  Grogan 
surrendered,  relyinj^  on  the  protection. 
Messrs.  Colcloiigh  and  Harvey  attempted 
to  escape,  and  concealed  themselves  in  a 
cave  ui)on  the  Great  Sal  tee  Island,  off  the 
coast.  Here  they  were  discovered  ;  were 
brought  to  Wexfonl ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  all  these  gentlemen,  with  many 
others,  were  trie<i  by  martial  law  and 
execute<l.  Their  heads  were  cut  off  and 
Hpikod  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  court- 
house.* 

As  for  the  unfortunate  country  people, 
now  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  savage  soldiery, 
they  were  hunte<I  down  in  all  directions 
by  the  yeomanry  cavalry.  A  detail  of 
these  horrors  would  be  revolting.  We 
must  take  a  summary  from  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  it. 

**  In  short,"  says  Mr.  E<lward  Hay, 
*'death  and  desolation  were  spread  through- 
out the  country,  whitrh  was  searched  and 
hunted  bo  severelv  that  sc*Arcclv  a  man 
escape<i.  The  old  and  harmless  suffered, 
whilst  they  who  had  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  were  guilty,  had  previously  made  off 
with  the  main  body  of  the  people.  The 
dead  Ixxlies  scattered  al)out,  with  their 
throats  cut  across,  and  mangled  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  exhibited  scenes 
exceeding  the  usual  horrors  of  war.  The 
soldiery  on  this  occasion,  particularly  the 
dragoons  of  General  Ferdinand  Hompesch, 
were  permitted  to  indulge  in  such  ferocity 
and  brutal  lust  to  the  sex  as  must  per- 
petuate hatred  and  horror  of  the  army  to 
generations." 

ITie  treatment  of  women  by  these 
Hessians  and  the  yeomanry  cowards  was 
truly  horrible ;  and  the  less  capable  of  any 

*  Bafronal  Harvey  was  proved,  on  the  trial  to 
have  coDHtantly  opi>o8e<l  deeds  of  blood,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of 
loyalist  pro|MTty.  It  whm  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  The  Kcv.  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us  a  remarkable 
trait  of  the  times :  *'  The  diitpluy  of  humanity  by  a 
lebel,  was,  in  preneraL  in  the  trials  by  court-martial, 
by  no  means  regarded  as  a  circumstance  in  favour 
of  the  accused.  Stranfce  as  it  may  seem,  !n  times 
)f  cool  rellrctlon,  it  was  very  frequently  urped  as  a 
proof  of  (Tullt.  \VIioever  could  be  proved  to  have 
saved  a  loyalist  from  assassination,  his  house  from 
buminir,  or  his  property  from  plunder,  was  con- 
sidered as  having  influenoe  among  the  rebels— con- 
sequently a  commander.  This  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  rage  of  prosecution,  by  which  the  crime  of 
rebellion  was  regarded  as  too  great  to  admit  any 
circumstances  of  extenuation  in  favour  of  the  person 
guilty  of  it,  and  by  which  every  mode  of  conviction 
against  such  a  person  was  deemed  Justifiable." 

He  makes  mention  of  the  notoriety  of  tttis  practice 
baring  drawn  the  following  extraordinary  exclama- 
tion from  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  who  had 
been  one  of  the  insurgents :  "  I  thank  my  Clod  that 
no  peraoQ  can  prove  me  guilty  of  saving  the  life  or 
property  of  any  one!  '* 


excuae,  as,  in  thif  matter  mt  leut,  there 
could  be  no  pretence  for  retaliation. 

**  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  **  that  in  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  conflict,  the  storming  of  towns  and  of 
villages,  ufomen  were  uniformly  respected 
by  the  insurgents.  Though  nnmeroiis 
ladies  fell  occasionally  into  their  power, 
they  never  experienced  any  incivility  or 
misconduct.  But  the  foreign  troops  in 
our  service  (Hompcsch's)  not  only  brutally 
ill-treated,  but  occasionally  shot  gentle- 
women. A  very  respectable  married 
woman  in  Enniscorthy  (Mrs.  Stringer, 
the  wife  of  an  attorney),  was  wantonly 
shot  at  her  own  window  by  a  German, 
in  cold  blood.  The  rebels  (though  her 
husband  was  a  royalist)  a  short  time 
after  took  some  of  those  foreigrn  soldiers 
prisoners,  and  piked  them  all,  as  they 
told  them  — \juxt  to  teach  them  how  to  shoot 
ladies.*  Martial  law  always  affects  both 
sides.  Retaliation  becomes  the  law  of 
nature  wherever  municipal  laws  are  not 
in  operation.  It  is  a  remedy  that  should 
never  be  resorted  to  but  in  extremes." 

On  the  same  shocking  subject  Ifr. 
Plowden  observes :  — 

"  As  to  this  species  of  outrage,  which 
rests  now  in  proof,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
military.  It  produced  an  indignant  horror 
in  the  country  which  went  beyond,  but 
prevented  retaliation.  It  is  m  character- 
istic mark  of  the  Irish  nation  neither  to 
forget  nor  forgive  an  insult  or  injuiy 
done  to  the  honour  of  their  female  re- 
latives. It  has  been  boasted  of  by  ofl[icer8 
of  rank  that,  within  certain  large  districts, 
a  woman  had  not  been  left  imdefiled  ;  and 
upon  observation,  in  answer,  that  the  sex 
must  then  have  been  very  compl>ing,  the 
reply  was,  that  the  bayonet  remov^  all 
squeamishness.  A  lady  of  fashion,  having 
in  conversation  Ix'cn  questioned  as  to  this 
difference  of  conduct  towards  the  sex  in 
the  military  and  the  rebels,  attributed  it, 
ta  disguHiy  to  a  want  of  gallantry  in  the  crop- 
piex.  By  these  general  remarks  it  is  not 
meant  to  verify  or  justify  the  saying  of  a 
field-officer,  or  a  lady  of  quality,  both  of 
whom  could  be  namcnl ;  but  merely  to 
show  the  prevalence  of  the  general  feel- 
ings and  professions  at  that  time  upon 
these  horrid  subjects ;  and,  consequently, 
what  effects  must  naturally  have  flowed 
from  them.  In  all  matters  of  irritation 
and  revenge,  it  is  the  conviction  that  the 
injury  exists  which  produces  the  bad 
effect."  Even  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  ad- 
mits (p.  428)  that,  **on  most  occasions, 
they  did  not  offer  any  violence  to  the 
tender  sex.** 

There  was  little  more  fighting  in  tlie 
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county.  Separatebands  of  the  insurgents 
were  making  their  way  either  into  Wick- 
low  ou  the  north,  a  country  of  mountains, 
gicns,  and  lakes,  or  westward  into  Carlow 
by  way  of  Scollaghgap,  between  Mount 
Leinstcr  and  Bhuikstairs  Mountain. 

Tlie  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford liad  been  almost  totally  deserted  by  all 
the  male  inhabitants  on  the  19th,  at  the 
approach  of  the  army  under  General  Need- 
ham.  Some  of  the  yeomanry,  who  had 
formerly  deserted  it,  returned  to  Gorey  on 
the  2 1st,  and,  on  finding  no  officer  of  the 
army,  as  was  expected,  to  command  Uiere, 
they,  with  many  others,  who  returned 
along  with  them,  scoured  the  country 
round,  and  killed  great  numbers  in  their 
houses,  besides  all  the  stragglers  they 
met,  most  of  whom  were  making  the  best 
of  their  way  home  unarmed  from  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  then  believed  to  be 
totally  discomfited.  These  transactions 
being  made  known  to  a  body  of  the  insur- 
gents encamped  at  Peppard's  Castle,  on 
the  22nd,  they  resolved  to  retaliate,  and 
directly  marched  for  Gorey,  whither  they 
had  otherwise  no  intention  of  proceeding. 
The  yeomen  and  their  associates,  upon  the 
near  approach  of  the  insurgents,  Hed  back 
with  precipitation ;  and  thence,  accom- 
panied by  many  others,  hastened  toward 
Arklow,  but  were  pursued  as  far  as  Cool- 
greney,  with  the  loss  of  forty-seven  men. 
The  day  was  called  Bloody  Friday.  The 
insurgents  had  been  exasperated  to  this 
vengeance  by  discovering  through  the 
country  as  they  came  along,  several  dead 
men  with  their  skulls  split  assunder,  their 
bowels  ripped  oi)en,  and  their  throats  cut 
.across,  besides  some  dead  women  and  chil- 
dren. They  even  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  women,  about  which  their  surviving 
children  were  creeping  and  bewailing 
them  !  These  sights  hastened  the  insur- 
gent force  to  Gorey,  where  their  exasper- 
ation was  considerably  augmented  by  dis- 
covering the  pigs  in  the  streets  devouring 
the  bodies  of  nine  men,  who  had  been 
hanged  the  day  before,  with  several  others 
recently  shot,  and  some  still  expiring. 

After  the  return  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  pursuit,  several  persons  were  found 
lurking  in  the  town,  and  brought  before 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  particularly  Mr.  Peppard, 
sovereign  of  Gorey ;  but,  from  this  gen- 
tleman's age  and  respectability,  he  was 
considered  incapable  of  being  accessory  to 
the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  cruelty 
which  provoked  and  prompted  this  sud- 
den revenge,  and  he  and  others  were 
saved,  protected,  and  set  at  liberty.  At 
this  critical  time,  the  news  of  the  burn- 
ing of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  house,  still  further 
maddened  the  people ;   but,  forgetful  of 


such  great  personal  injury,  he  exerted 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  restrain  the 
insurgents,  who  vociferated  hourly  for 
vengeance  for  their  favourites,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  them  off  from  Gorey ; 
when,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  resumed 
their  intended  route,  rested  that  night  at 
the  White  Heaps,  on  Croghan  Mountain, 
and  on  the  2drd  set  off  for  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow. 

Such  Wexford  men  as  still  remained  in 
arms,  having  no  longer  any  homes,  and 
afraid  to  go  to  their  homes  if  they  had, 
were  endeavouring  to  join  the  insurgents 
in  other  counties.  One  of  these  bodies, 
commanded  by  the  Rev.  John  Murphy 
(with  whom  was  Miles  Byrne),  preceded 
through  the  County  of  Carlow ;  and, 
having  arrived  before  the  little  town  of 
Goresbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  a 
show  of  defence  was  made  at  a  bridge  on 
the  River  Barrow,  by  a  party  of  Wexford 
Militia ;  but  they  were  quickly  repulsed, 
driven  back  into  the  village,  and  nearly 
all  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. The  prisoners  were  conveyed 
with  the  insurgents  until  they  arrived  on 
a  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  Counties 
of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  from  the  Queen's 
County.  Here  they  put  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  to  death,  and  buried 
their  bodies  on  the  hill.  Others  escaped 
and  joined  their  friends.  In  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Murphy,  it 
must  here  be  stated  that  these  murders 
were  done  contrary  to  his  solemn  injunc- 
tions, and  that  they  were  the  result  of  long- 
felt  and  deadly  hatred,  entertained  by 
some  of  the  insurgents  towards  the 
militia-men.  The  example  of  murdering 
in  cold  blood  was,  no  doubt,  constantly 
set  them  by  their  enemies.  If  a  war  of 
partial  extermination  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed, no  justification  whatever  could  be 
offered  for  this  atrocity ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that,  although  the  practice  was 
not  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  in  almost  ail 
cases  unblushingly  advised  by  the  under- 
lings of  power  in  Ireland. 

*'  Having  rested  for  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  June  on  the  liidge,  as  those  hills 
are  called,  they  proceeded  early  next 
morning  to  Castlecomer,  and  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  town  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  principal  resistance  offered 
to  their  progress  was  from  a  party 
stationed  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  ably  defended,  and 
opposite  to  which  many  brave  men  fell, 
by  rashly  exposing  themselves  in  front  of 
80  strong  a  position ;  for  the  town  could 
have  been  attacked  and  carried  with  very 
little  loss  from  another  quarter.    In  fac^ 
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mains  or  mine  of  an  oldT  deer-park  wall 
011  the  right-hand  ride  of  the  road,  ran 
along  for  about  half-a-mile ;  in  many  parts 
it  was  not  more  than  three  or  foar  feet 
high.  All  along  the  inride  of  this  our 
gunsmcn  and  pikcmen  were  placed.  On 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  there  was 
an  immense  ditch,  with  swampj  ground, 
ivhich  few  horses  could  be  found  to  leap. 
In  this  advantageous  rituation  for  our 
men,  the  battle  began  ;  the  gunsmen,  half 
i.*<)vered,  firing  from  behind  the  wall,  whilst 
the  English  cavalry,  though  well  mounted, 
could  only  make  use  of  their  carbines 
and  pistols,  for  with  their  sabres  they 
were  unable  to  ward  off  the  thrusts  of  our 
pikemcn,  who  sallied  out  on  them  in  the 
most  determined  manner. 

^*  Thus,  in  less  than  an  hour,  this  in- 
famous regiment,  which  had  been  the 
horror  of  the  couutry,  was  slain  to  the 
last  man,  as  well  as  the  few  yeomen 
cavalry  who  had  the  courage  to  take  part 
in  the  action.  For  all  those  who  quit 
their  horses  and  got  into  the  fields  were 
followed  and  piked  on  the  marshy  ground. 
The  greater  part  of  the  numerous  cavalry 
corps  which  accompanied  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons kept  on  the  rising  grounil,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  at  some  distance,  during 
the  battle,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  of  it 
was  known,  they  fled  in  the  most  cowardly 
way  in  every  direction,  both  dismayed 
and  disappointed  that  they  bad  no  oppor- 
tunity on  this  memorable  day  of  murder- 
ing the  stragpflcrs,  as  was  their  custom 
on  such  occasions.  I  say  'memorable/ 
for  during  the  war  no  action  occurred 
which  made  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
country ;  as  it  proved  to  the  enemy,  that 
whenever  our  pikemen  were  well  com- 
manded and  kept  in  close  order,  they 
were  invulnerable.  And,  besides,  it 
served  to  elate  the  courage  and  desire  of 
our  men  to  be  led  forthwith  to  new 
combats. 

''  The  English  troops  that  marched  out 
from  Carnew  retreated  back  on  the  town 
in  great  haste,  when  they  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Ancient  Britons  at  Ballyellis. 
The  infantry,  finding  that  they  were 
(!losely  pursued  by  our  men,  barricaded 
themselves  in  a  large  malt  house  belong- 
ing to  Bob  Blancy.  This  malt  house  was 
spared  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on 
Carnew,  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town  was  burned,  on  account  of  the  up- 
riglit  and  humane  conduct  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Blaney.  Now  it  had  become  a  for- 
midable and  well  fortified  barrack,  capable 
of  holding  out  a  long  time,  particularly 
as  our  army  had  no  cannon  to  bring  to 
bear  against  it.  However,  it  was  in- 
stantly attacked,  and  great  e£forts  made 


to  dislodge  the  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual fire  from  all  the  windows  ;  and,  as 
at  Uacketstown,  every  means  were  taken 
to  approach  the  doors  under  cover  of  beds, 
straw,  &C.,  but  without  success,  as  the 
men  were  wounded  through  the  beds  and 
straw,  before  they  could  reach  the  doors. 
So  it  became  necessary  to  wait  till  night 
came  on,  when  the  garrison  which  occu- 
pied this  malt  house  would  have  no  other 
alternative  left  it  but  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion, or  be  consumed  to  ashes. 

"Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  other 
chiefs  deemed  it  more  prudent,  however, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  take  a  military 
position  on  Kilcavan  Hill  for  the  night, 
rather  than  remain  before  the  barracks  or 
malt  house;  knowing  well  that  Grener.il 
Ncedham,  who  commanded  the  English 
forces  at  Gorey,  as  also  the  English  troops 
at  Ferns  and  Newtownbarry,  would  make 
a  forced  march  to  relieve  Carnew,  and,  if 
possible,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  kind  of 
revenge  for  the  destruction  of  their  fa- 
vourite Ancient  Britons  ;  whom  they  so 
cowardly  abandoned  at  Ballyellis  to  their 
dismal  and  well-earned  doom.'' 

But  these  combats  were  now  little 
more  than  efforts  of  despair.  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  at  Ballyellis,  not  long 
after  surrendered,  along  with  Aylmer,  in 
Kildare,  was  detained  for  some  time,  then 
permitted  to  exile  himself,  and  was  known 
in  1808  to  be  residing  at  Hamburg.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  gentleman  of  large  pro- 
perty and  great  personal  accomplishmeuts, 
and  had  been  goaded  into  resistance  by  the 
savage  tyranny  which  he  saw  carried  on 
around  him.  Miles  Byrne,  after  these 
terrible  scenes  in  his  native  land,  after- 
wards served  in  the  French  army  for 
thirty  years.  He  died  a  Knight  of  St. 
Louis  and  an  oflScer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  wi  til  the  grade  of  CAe/'-cfe-/ia/«///on. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  insurrec- 
tion in  Wexford,  that  scarcely  any  of  its 
leaders  were  United  Irishmen.  Father 
Murphy,  who  began  it,  and  some  fifteen 
other  clergymen  who  took  an  active  part 
in  it,  not  only  were  not  United  Irishmen, 
but  had  done  their  utmost  to  discourage 
and  break  up  that  society,  in  some  cases 
even  refusing  the  sacrament  to  those  who 
were  members.  Therefore,  that  insur- 
rection was  not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
to  make  an  insurrection,  but  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government  to  provoke  one. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was 
not  a  **  Popish  "  rebellion,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  give  it  a  sectarian 
character — first  by  disarming  and  dis- 
gracing the  Catholic  yeomanry,  next  by 
burning  chapels  and  maltreating  priests, 
and  further  by  the  direct    incitements 
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and  cncourageroent  given  to  the  Orange 
yeomanry  (who  were  brought  into  the 
county  for  the  purpose),  to  practise 
their  favourite  plan  of  exterminating 
Catholics.  Yet  some  of  the  most  trusted 
leaders  of  the  people  were  Protestants; 
as  Harvey,  Grogan,  one  of  the  two 
Colcloughs,  Antony  Perry,  and  Keogh, 
Commandant  of  Wexford.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  one  Protestant  church  de- 


faced, as  we  hUB  seen,  hat  not  till  long 
after  several  Catholic  chapds  had  been 
demolished.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that 
whatever  there  were  of  leligions  rancour 
in  the  contest  was  the  w<Mrk  of  the  Go- 
vernment through  its  Orange  allies, 
and  with  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  union  of  Irishmen  of  all  creeds— a 
thing  which  is  felt  to  be  iDoompatible 
with  British  Government  in  Irdaiid. 
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CHAPTER  L  ed.*    A  small  body  made  an  onsaccessfdl 

assault  on  the  town  of  Lame,  and  some 

1798.  feeble  atteinpts  were  also  made  at  Bally- 

mena  and  BaUycastla    The  main  body 

Biriiig  in  Ulatcff--Antij^  of  these  northern  insurgents  retired  to 

hinch— InsurgentB  Defeated— HcCracken  and  -n--^-.^  tt;!!   „i,«^   ^;«^o*^^  «,;*Ti  4.1, a;« 

Monro  Hanged-Skinniuh   in  Cork  Comity-  I>onew  Hill,  where,  disgusted  with  their 

Courts-Martial— Many  Execntionft— Hanging  of  want  of  success  and  other  arcumstances, 

I*?^''Z??™*'°^irSr^'^®i>5^^**^®™J^^°*^  they  agreed  to  surrender  their  arms,  and 

Aylmer^-Compact  between  Prisoners  and  GK)y-  1   "^    a    n    ^  xv        j*             j            ^^ 

emment  in  order  to  Save  the  Lives  of  Byrne  ^niost  all  Of  tnem  OlSpersea. 

and  Bond— Com^kct  Violated  by  Oovemment—  On  the  8th  of  June  another  body  of 

ByroeHangcd-BondDiesBnMenlyinftison-  inaunrents  in   the    County  Down,  near 

Beign  of  Terror  in  Dublin— Brothers  Bheares  a  .  19.  ,  j     *"    ""^    ^""""J      j  "r*   "^' 

Tried-Hanged— Other  State  Trials— Curran  in  oamtneia,  under  the  command  01  a  Dr. 

Court— "The  Three  Majors "—Sirr,  Swan,  and  Jackson,  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  man 

Sandys— The  "Major's  People  "—John  Claudius  named  MankPA    an  informfir  affainat  the 

Beresford— Tortures  in  Dublin-Country  In  WUd  jamea  macKce,  an  iniormer  agMiiOT  une 

Alarm— Spiked  Heads— Fit  Time  to  Propose  United    Irishmen.     They    placed    them- 

Legisiative  Union— Marquis  OomwaiUs  comes  selves  the  next  day  in  ambuscade,  and 

prJiZ'SlBSr^T^A^L^^eS.^^Eni  nearly  sum>unded  a  body. of  tn>op8  under 

the  Devastations— Offers  of  "Protection "—Not  Colonel    Stapleton,    consistm^  of   York 

Effl^ous-Testtmony  of  Lord  Camden  himself  Fencibles  and  yeomen  cavalry,  of  whom 

—True  Account  of  the'*  Compact  "—United  Irish-  ..  ^„  i,:ii«^    -vJL,,*  ^^i.„      rpifj  :«/.»4^». 

men  sent  to  Fort  Geoi«e.  **^®y  killed  about  sixty.     The  infantiy, 

however,  on  whom  the  cavalrjr  had  been 
The  rising  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  driven  back  in  confusion,  rallying  with  a 
Ulster  was  delayed  for  two  weeks  after  coolness  not  very  common  in  wis  war, 
the  day  agreed  upon  (May  23d),  by  the  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  assailants, 
arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders.  On  the  but  could  not  pursue,  and  eventually 
7th  of  June,  however,  a  fleeting  of  magis-  themselves  retreated  to  Bel£Eist.  The  loss 
trates  having  been  appointed  in  the  town  of  the  insurgents  was  very  small  The 
of  Antrim,  for  the  prevention  of  rebellion,  next  day,  under  command  of  Henry 
some  insurgents,  with  design  of  seizing  Monro,  a  shopkeeper  in  Lisbum,  thev 
their  persons,  attacked  the  town  at  two  took  possession  of  a  strong  post  on  Wind- 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  soon  over-  mill  Hill,  above  the  little  town  of  Ballina- 
powering  the  troops  within  it,  very  hinch,  near  the  centre  of  the  County 
nearly  gained  possession.  Major-General  Down,  and  at  the  house  and  in  the 
Nu^en^  who  commanded  in  that  district,  demesne  of  Lord  Moira.  On  the  12th, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  in-  General  Nugent,  marching  from  Belfast, 
tended  rising,  had  ordered  a  body  of  and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Downpatrick, 
troops  to  march  to  Antrim,  who  arrived  formed  with  fifteen  hundred  men  a  junc- 
after  the  rebels  had  taken  possession  of  tion  near  the  Windmill  Hill,  of  which 
the  town.  They  then  attacked  the  insur-  they  gained  possession,  together  with  the 
gents  in  the  to\*Ti,  but  their  vanguard,  town,  which  before  the  action  they  wan- 
consisting  of  cavalry,  being  repulsed  with  tonly  set  on  fire.  The  action  was  main- 
the  loss  of  twenty-three  men  killed  and  tained  about  three  hours  with  artillery, 
wounded,  of  which  three  were  officers,  with  little  or  no  execution.  At  length 
Colonel  Durham,  who  commanded  the  the  Monaghan  regiment  of  militia,  posted 
troops,  brought  the  artillery  to  batter  the  with  two  field-pieces  at  Lord  Moira's 
town,  which  obliged  the  insurgents  to  great  gate,  was  attacked  with  such  deter- 
abandon  it,  together  with  a  six -pounder  mined  fury  by  the  pikemen  of  the  insur- 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  gents  that  it  fell  back  in  disorder.  The 
two  curricle  guns  which  they  had  taken  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
from  the  King  s  army.  Iney  were  pur-  meoUng  of  the  magistrates,  not  knowing  that  the 
sued  towards  Shane's  Castle  and  Randal's  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  it.  He  shot  one 
Tnwn  with  rnnRidprablp  alftnirhtflr-  on  who  had  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  after  which 
lown,  witn  consiaeraDie  aiaugnter,    on  he  was  dragged  from  his  saddle,  and  so  wounded 

this  day  Lord  O  IS  eil  was  mortally  wound-  with  pikes  iSut  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
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want  of  discipline  in  the  insurgents  lost 
what  their  valour  hod  gained.  The  dis- 
ordered trooiw  found  means  to  rally, 
while  the  Argylcshiro  Fenciblcs,  entering 
the  demesne,  were  making  their  attack 
on  another  side.  The  insurgents,  con- 
fused and  distracted,  retreated  up  the 
hiU,  and  making  a  stand  at  the  top,  at  a 
kind  of  fortilication,  dcfendcil  the  ]K>st 
for  some  time  with  great  courage,  but 
at  length  gave  way  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  Their  loss  exceeded  a  hun- 
dred ;  that  of  the  royal  army  not  above 
half  that  number.  The  main  body  of 
these  insurgents  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Slieve  Croob,  whore  they  soon  surren- 
dered or  separated,  returning  to  their 
several  homes ;  and  thus  terminateil  this 
short  and  partial,  but  active  insurrection 
in  the  north,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
slighter  actions  had  taken  place,  par- 
ticularly at  Portaferry,  where  they  were 
repulsed  by  the  yeomanry.  They  also  set 
fire  to  a  revenue  cruiser,  in  which  furty 
men  perisheil. 

The  official  bulletin  of  the  affair  of 
Ballinahinch  ia  as  follows : — 

"Dublin  Castle,  eleven  o'clock  a.m., 

June  14,  179S. 

"  Intelligence  is  just  arrived  from  Major- 
General  Nugent,  stating  that,  on  the  11th 
instant,  he  had  marched  against  a  large 
bodv  of  rebels  who  were  posted  at  Saint- 
field.  They  retired  on  his  a]>proach  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Sainttield  side  of 
Balli  nan  inch,  and  there  made  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  his 
left  flank;  Lieutenant -Colonel  Stewart 
arriving  from  Down  with  a  pretty  con- 
siderable force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
yeomanry,  they  Bot»n  desisted,  and  retired 
to  a  very  strong  position  behind  Ballina- 
hinch. 

"General  Xugcnt  attacked  them  next 
morning  at  three  o'clock,  having  occiipic<l 
two  hills  on  the  left  and  right  of  the 
town,  to  prevent  the  rebels  fn)m  having 
any  other  choice  than  the  mountains  in 
their  rear  for  their  retreat.  He  f-ent 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart  to  post  him- 
self, with  j»art  of  the  Argyle  Pencibles 
and  some  yeomanry,  as  well  as  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Twenty-second  Light 
Drac;oons,  in  a  situation  from  whence  he 
could  enfilade  the  rebel  line;  whilst 
Colonel  Leslie,  with  part  of  the  Monaghan 
militia,  some  cavalry,  and  yeoman  infan- 
try, should  make  an  attack  u}K>n  their 
front.  Having  two  howitzers  and  six  six- 
pounders  with  the  two  detachments,  the 
Major-General  was  enabled  to  annoy  them 
▼Biy  much  from  different  parts  of  his 


"The  rebels  attacked  imi 
Colonel  Leslie^s  detachment,  and  evdi 
jumped  into  the  road  from  the  Eari  of 
Moira's  demesne,  to  endeavour  to  take  one 
of  his  guns ;  but  they  were  impulsed  with 
slaughter.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart's 
detachment  was  attacked  by  them  with 
the  same  activity,  but  he  repulsed  them 
also,  and  the  fire  from  his  hoiii'itzer  and 
six-]x)undcr  soon  obliged  them  to  fly  in 
all  directions.  Their  force  was,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  near  five  thousand; 
but,  as  many  persons  are  pressed  into 
their  8er\'ice,  and  almost  entirely  un- 
armed, the  general  does  not  supiMse  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  engagement  their 
numbers  were  so  many. 

"  About  four  hundndd  rebels  were  lulled 
in  the  attack  and  retreat,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  all  over  the 
country.  Parts  of  the  toT^-ns  of  Saintfield 
and  Ballinahinch  were  burned.  .  .  . 
Three  or  four  green  colours  were  taken, 
and  six  one-pounders,  not  mounted,  but 
which  the  rebels  tired  very  often,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  anmiunition." 

Of  course,  the  failure  in  Ulster  wis 
attended  by  the  usual  j)enalty  of  failure. 
The  leader  of  the  Antrim  insurgents  was 
Henry  Joy  McCracken,  a  manufacturer 
of  Belfast,  a  brave,  well-educated,  and 
highly  estimable  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  and  some  others  were  tried  and 
executed  in  Belfast.  Monro  was  carried 
to  Lisbum  and  hung  at  his  own  door,  hia 
wife  and  family  being  in  the  house. 

An  attempt  at  insurrection  was  next 
made  in  Cork  County.  The  principal 
action,  and  the  only  one  which  (iovem- 
meiit  has  thought  pro]>er  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  took  place  near  the  village 
of  Bally nascarty,  ^iliere,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  Wcstmcnth  regiment  of  miUtia,  with 
two  Bix-|M)iinders,  under  the  command 
of  their  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Sir  Hagh 
O'Keilly,  were  attacked  on  their  march 
from  Clognakelty  to  Bandon,  by  a  body 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  men, 
mostly  armed  with  pikes.  The  attack 
was  made  from  a  height  on  the  left  of 
the  column  so  rapidly  and  fiercely  that 
the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  form.  It 
seems  luain,  from  Sir  Hugh  O'Beilly's 
dispatcn,  that  at  this  moment  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  his  detachment  l)eing 
cut  to  pieces,  when,  fortunately  for  him, 
a  hundred  men  of  the  "  Caithness  Legion," 
under  Major  Innes,  came  up  on  the  flank 
of  the  insurgents,  and  assailed  them  with 
so  shar])  and  well-sustained  a  tire  of 
musketry  that  O'Beilly  had  time  to  rally 
his  men  and  get  his  guns  into  |)osition. 
At  last  the  people  were  forced  to  retire, 
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but  irere  not  pursued.  Sir  Hugh  esti- 
mates their  loss  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  He  does  not  tell  his  own.  This 
action  took  place  on  the  19th  of  June. 

There  remained  little  to  do  now  but 
to  tr^  and  execute  insurgent  leaders  b^ 
martial  law.  Courts-martial  were  insti- 
tuted everywhere  at  the  head-quarters 
of  commanding  officers.  These  terrible 
tribunals  were  in  full  action  throughout 
Wexford  County — in  New  Ross,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Gorey,  Newtownbarry,  and  Wex- 
ford town — and  multitudes  were  hung 
or  transported.  Amongst  the  executions 
which  caused  the  most  horror  was  that 
of  Father  John  Bedmond,  who  had  ab- 
solutely done  nothing  to  favour  the 
insurrection.  ''His  body  after  death 
underwent  the  most  indecent  mutila- 
tions." 

Those  Wexford  insurgents  who  re- 
mained with  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  along  with 
Mr.  Aylmcr,  as  outstanding  chiefs,  nego- 
tiated with  General  Dundas,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  July,  on 
condition  that  all  the  other  leaders  who 
had  adventured  with  them  should  be  at 
liberty  to  retire  whither  they  pleased  out 
of  the  British  dominions.  The  same 
terms  were  afterwards  secured  by  General 
Moore  to  Mr.  Garret  Byrne,  who  was 
sent  into  confinement  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  together  with  Messrs.  Fitzgerald 
and  Aylmer,  by  which  they  fared  much 
better  than  those  who  laid  down  their 
arms  in  Wexford,  depending  on  the  faith- 
lul  fultilmcnt  of  the  terms  entered  into 
with  Lord  Kingsborough. 

The  plan  of  proposing  terms  for  saving 
the  lives  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  and  Mr.  Byrne 
was  proposed  through  Mr.  Dobbs,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  That  gentleman  went 
with  the  sheriff  to  the  prison  in  which  Mr. 
A-  O'Connor  was  confined,  on  the  24th  of 
July,  with  a  paper  t  signed  by  seventy 

•  Gordons  History.  Mr.  Gordon  knew  Mr.  Red- 
mond well,  and  declared  that  during  the  insurrec- 
tion he  was  mostly  hiding  in  Prote«*tant  hoascs,  to 
avoid  tho  ''  rebelH,"  who  considered  him  an  enemy 
to  their  cause. 

t  The  following  was  tho  agreement  signed  by 
seventy-three  on  the  *J9th  of  July  :— 

"That  the  undersigned  state  prisoners,  in  the 
three  prisons  of  Newgate.  Kilmalnham,  and  Bride- 
well, engage  to  give  every  information  in  their 
power  of  the  whole  of  tho  internal  transactions 
of  tho  Unitod  Irishmen,  and  that  each  of  the  pri- 
soners shall  give  detailed  information  of  every 
transaction  that  has  paKsed  between  the  United 
Irishmen  and  foreign  states;  but  that  the  prisoners 
are  not,  by  naming  or  doHcribing,  to  implicate  any 
person  whatever,  and  that  tfiev  are  ready  to  emi- 
grate to  such  cotmtry  as  Rball  be  agreed  on  be- 
tween them  and  Qovemment,  and  give  security 
not  to  return  to  this  country  without  the  permission 
of  Government,  and  give  security  not  to  pass  into 
an  enemy's  country,  if  on  their  so  doing  they  are 
to  be  freed  from  prosecution,  and  also  Mr.  Oliver 
Bond  be  permitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  pro- 


state prisoners,  purposing  to  give  such 
information  as  was  in  their  power,  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  schemes  of  warfare,  in- 
temsJ  regulations  and  foreign  negotiations 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  provided  the 
lives  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  Byrne  should 
be  spared. 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  some 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  who  were  still  in 
arms,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Aylmer,  of 
Kildare,  surrendered  themselves.*  Sev- 
eral principals  of  the  Union,  particularly 
Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet^ 
Dr.  MacNevcn,  and  Samuel  Neilson,  gave 
details  on  oath  in  their  examinations  be- 
fore the  secret  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  whose  reports, 
although  garbled  and  falsified,  published 
by  authority  of  Government,  is  contained 
a  mass  of  information  concerning  the 
conspiracy.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  what- 
ever were  the  original  terms  of  tho  con- 
tract, and  by  whatever  subseauent  events 
the  contractors  were  infiuencea  or  affected, 
the  principal  prisoners  (fifteen  in  number) 
were  not  liberated,  and  a  power  was  re- 
served or  assumed  by  ministers  to  retain 
them  in  custody,  at  least  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  France.  Oliver 
Bond  died  in  the  meantime  in  prison, 
''of  apoplexy,"  as  was  given  out;  but  the 
friends  of  this  gentleman  believe  to  the 
present  hour  that  he  was  murdered  at 
night  by  one  of  the  jailers  or  turnkeys  of 
Newgate  prison — for  what  cause  or  at 
whose  instigation  was  never  known.  The 
other  prisoner,  Byrne — to  save  whose  hfe, 
along  with  that  of  Bond,  the  contract  was 
expressly  made — was  hung. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  city  of  Dublin  was  held  under 
strict  military  law.  A  large  force,  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  yeomanry,    was  kept 

Eofuil.  The  state  prisoners  also  hope  that  the 
enetlt  of  this  proposal  may  be  extended  to  such 
l}en<ona  in  custody, or  not  in  cotitody,  as  may  choobo 
to  bcneat  by  it" 

Signed  by  seventy-three  persona. 
29th  of  July,  17yd. 

•  In  a  pami)hlet,  styled  a  Letter  from  Arthur 
O'Connor  to  Lord  Castlenagh,  dated  from  prison, 
January  the  4th,  1799,  that  Minister  is  uirectiy 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  a 
misrepresentation  to  Parliament  of  the  transac- 
tions between  him  and  tho  prisoners  of  state. 
Other  charges  are  made,  one  of  which  is,  that  the 
information  given  by  these  prisoners  to  Govern- 
ment was  garbled,  to  servo  the  purposes  of  the 
ministry,  and  particularly  that  of  a  hundred  pages, 
delivered  by  O  Connor  himself,  only  one  had  been 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  secret  committees. 
Since  to  this  pamphlet,  in  which  his  lordship  is 
peremptorily  challenged  to  disprove  any  of  the 
charges  therein  made,  no  replv  nas  appeared,  we 
have  only  the  honour  of  his  lordship  for  a  disproof 
of  these  accusations,  which  may  be  a  vindication  to 
persons  unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  character. 
The  pamphlet  was  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
by  Qovemment,  at  least  was  not  othennse  than 
clandestinely  sold  and  clrculAted. 
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constantly  in  the  metropolis.  The  grand 
and  royiJ  canals,  which  wcro  tifty  feet 
broad  and  twelve  deep,  wero  a  secarity 
against  a  surprise ;  and  the  several  bridges 
wero  strongly  J lalisaded,  and  yarded  both 
by  night  and  i)y  day.  The  trials  and  ex- 
ecutions of  some  of  the  princi[)al  leaders 
in  the  rolicUion  tended  to  keep  others  in 
awe,  and  proventcd  any  further  attemi)t8 
of  individuals.  Among  others,  an  insur- 
gent ollicer,  a  Protestant,  named  liacon, 
having  l>ccn  apprL'hcndcil  disguiseil  in 
female  api^arol,  was  executed  on  the  2d  of 
June,  near  Carliflle  bridge.  On  the  1 4th 
was  executed,  on  the  same  scalloMing, 
liieu tenant  KsmoncL  On  the  1 2th  of  July, 
Henry  and  John  Shcaras  wero  brought  to 
trial,  condctiineil,  and  soon  after  put  to 
death.  The  trial  of  Jolin  MM'unn.  who 
had  been  Socrotary  of  the  l*n)vinciiil 
Committee  of  lA'inHter,  followed  on  the 
17th  ;  that  of  Michael  William  Byrne, 
delegate  from  the  County  Committt?e  of 
WickloM-,  and  that  of  Ohver  I^md,  on  the 
28d.  Mr.  Currau  was  the  leading  coun- 
sel on  all  tliese  trials ;  and  it  was  a  ser- 
vice of  daniior.  'J'luj  Court  was  usually 
crowded  with  amieil  men ;  and  as  the 
undaunted  a<lvocate  delivrrod  his  ])owcr- 
ful  and  indign.iut  ])leadiiigs,  often  at 
midnight,  amidst  a  hostile  and  menacing 
audience,  the  lamplight  glittered  upon 
sorrie<l  bayonets,  and  he  was  sometimes 
intcmipte<l  by  a  clash  of  arms.  **  What 
is  that?"  he  sternly  exclaimed,  on  the 
triiJ  of  Oliver  lioml.  *'  The  <|uestion  was 
occasioned  by  a  clash  of  arms  among  the 
military  that  thronged  the  Court.  Some 
of  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  advocate 
ai(]>eared,  from  their  looks  and  gestures, 
auout  to  oiler  him  iK-rsonal  violence ;  ujum 
which,  lixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  th(rm, 
he  exclaimed :  *  You  may  assassinate,  but 
you  shall  n(»t  intimidate  me.'"* 

AVhile  the  insurrection  was  r,igiiig  in 
Wexford,  and  capital  convictions  and  exe- 
cutions were  very  frciiuent  all  over  the 
country,  it  must  be  8up}K>acd  that  the 
I)Cople  of  Dublin  wero  in  a  state  of  ]»ro- 
found  alarm,  sometiuies  real  and  genuine 
terror,  sometimes  a  factitious  alarm, 
creat<;d  by  the  .igents  of  (lOvernment  to 
furnish  excuse  for  bnital  acts  of  severity. 
Then  was  the  reign  of  the  **  three 
Majors,"  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sandys.  These 
men  Inul  Iteen  otficers  of  the  militia  ;  and 
all  in  a  suHiciently  decent  rank  of  life  — 
the  last-named,  indeed,  was  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Under-Secretary  C<joke.  This 
triumvirate  wero  now  really  the  nders  of 
Dublin,  and  the  most  indisiiensable  of  all 
the  agencies  of  the  Castle.  Their  services 
chicliy  consisted  in  organizing  and  main- 
*  Life  qf  Cmrran.    By  Mm  Son. 


taining  a  band  of  wretches,  win  were 
employed  at  the  assizes  throughoat  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  as  informers.  They  wero  known 
to  the  people  by  the  name  of  the  *'fiiiAta- 
lion  of  Testimony." 

It  is  said,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
eninloyment  of  spies  and  informers  tends 
rather  to  the  incroase  than  the  suppression 
of  crime,  and  that  a  good  government  hai 
no  need  of  their  infamous  services.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  their  services  were 
thought  useful  to  a  bad  government;  and 
the  same  circumstance  that  rendered  their 
services  necessary  made  their  infamy  a 
matter  of  little  moment  to  their  cmployen. 
From  the  year  1790  to  180U,  a  set  of  mis- 
creants, btee|>ed  in  crime,  snnk  in  de- 
bauchery, i^rone  to  violence,  and  recklets 
of  character,  constituted  what  was  called 
the  *' Major's  Teople."  A  number  of 
tliese  i)eople  wero  domiciled  within  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  where  there  were 
roguhir  ])laces  of  entertainment  aJlotted 
for  them  contiguous  to  the  Vicerey'i 
palace;  for  anotiier  company  of  them  a 
iiouse  was  allotted  0])}x>8itc  Kilmaiuham 
jail,  familiarly  kno^vn  to  the  iicopic  by 
the  name  of  the  **Stag  House  ;  and  for 
one  batch  of  them,  who  could  not  be 
trusted  with  liberty,  there  was  one  of  the 
yards  of  that  ])i'ison,  with  the  surronndini; 
cells,  assigned  to  them,  which  is  still 
callcil  the  **Stag  Yard."  These  persons 
were  considered  imder  the  immediate  pro- 
tection (»f  Majors  Sirr,  Swan,  and  Sanay^ 
and  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  course 
of  their  duties  as  spies  or  witnesses  was  to 
incur  the  vengeance  of  their  redoubtable 
]»atn>us. 

Sandys  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Lon/^ 
ford  militia.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  Under-Secretary's 
wife,  he  was  apiK>inted  Brigade- Major  to 
the  u'arristm  of  Dublin.  In  1797,  '98,  and 
'99  he  i)residetl  over  the  Prevut  Prison,  in 
the  Ivoyal  Barracks— a  lilthy,  close,  dark, 
and  ]»estilential  ])](ice  of  confinement,  yni)i 
a  small  court-yard,  and  some  ill-con- 
structed sheds,  sot  up  to  afford  increa^iod 
accommodation  for  the  multitude  of  })er* 
sons  daily  ."-ent  to  the  dniM>t. 

Major  Sandys  carried  on  a  regular  trade 
in  the  otlicial  advantages  of  his  functions 
in  the  IVevot.  He  sold  indulgences  to 
the  state  pris<mcr3,  of  a  little  more  than 
the  ordinary  scant  allowances  of  air, 
light,  and  foocL  He  sold  exemption 
from  the  taws  and  triaugk-s  for  money 
and  for  goods,  for  every  marketable  com- 
modity. 

The  court-yard  of  that  miserable  den 
was  ringing  for  ever,  by  day  and  by  night; 
with  the  shrieks  of  wretches  scour,^d  at 
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he  lUijor's  triangles,  to  extort  confes- 
ions,  or  to  force  the  prisoners  to  make 
tatements  inculpating  others.  The  court 
a  the  rear  of  tne  ]£)yal  Exchange  was 
nother  place  of  torture;  but  perhaps 
he  most  dreadful  scene  of  continual 
Acerations,  pitch-cappings,  and  picket- 
Qgs,  in  Dublin,  was  in  the  Bidiog-School 
n  Marlborough  Street,  where  the  puniah- 
aents  were  ^ministered  under  the  eye 
lid  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Claudius 
kr^ord,  a  scion  of  the  neat  house  of 
Vaterford.*  Yet,  in  a  debate  in  the 
jlnglish  House  of  Commons  in  March, 
SOI,  on  the  Irish  Martial  Law  Bill,  in 
eply  to  an  observation  with  respect  to 
be  use  of  torture,  made  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
jord  Castlereagh  had  certainly  the  bold- 
less  to  affirm  that  "torture  never  was 
nflictcd  in  Ireland  with  the  knowledge, 
luthority,  or  approbation  of  Government." 
tlr.  John  Claudius  Beresford,  who  was 
he  most  competent  of  all  men  to  B\)cak  on 
hat  subject,  observed  that  "  it  was  un- 
o^y  to  deny  torture,  as  it  was  notori- 
ously practised;"  and  in  a  subsequent 
lebate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  another 
occasion,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  Lord 
>lare  avowed  the  practice,  and  defended 
t  on  the  grounds  of  its  necessity. 

No  specific  orders,  undoubteoly,  eman- 
kted  from  the  Government  to  Mr.  Beres- 
brd  to  convert  the  Bidine-School  into 
I  Bcourgine-hall — ^to  Mr.  Uepenstal  to 
nake  a  wa&ing  gallows  of  his  person — to 
idr.  Love  for  the  half -hanging  of  suspect- 
xl  rebels  at  Kilkea  Castle— to  Mr.  Hunter 
jowan  for  burning  down  the  cabins  of  the 
n-oppies — to  the  B^h  Sheriff  of  Tipperary 
'or  the  laceration  of  the  peasant's  back,  of 
srhich  Sir  John  Moore  was  an  eye-witness 
—to  Captain  Swaine  for  the  picketings  at 
Prosperous,  or  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  for 
wrritin^  a  treatise  in  defence  of  torture; 
)r  to  sQl  the  other  eentlemen  of  "  discem- 
oient  and  fortituc^"  for  adopting  "the 
new  expedient "  for  discovery  of  crime. 

**But,"  observes  Dr.  Madden,  **it  is  in 
irain,  utterly  futile,  and  fruitless,  to  deny 
the  constant  use  of  torture  in  1797  and 
L798,  in  the  Kiding-House,  Marlborough 
Street,  under  the  direction  of  John  Clau- 
dius Beresford,  and  in  the  Prevot  Prison  in 
the  Boyal  Barracks,  then  governed  by 
Major  Sandys,  brother-in-law  to  Mr. 
Under-Secretaiy  Cooke  (LordCastlereagh's 
chief  official  in  the  Secretary's  office); 
occasionally,  too,  in  the  Boyal  Exchange, 
and  in  the  small  vacant  space  adjoimng 
the  entrance  to  the  Upper  Castle  Yard, 

•  Dr.  liAddtn  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  collecting 
A  great  many  of  toe  anthentlo  cases  of  half- 
haoginga.  tooorgiogi,  and  other  tortures  Inflicted 
inthotsdaje. 
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immediately  behind  the  offices  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  having  on  the  opposite 
side  the  Mck  part  of  theExchange,  where^ 
under  the  very  imndows  qf  Lard  Ccutle- 
reagh^s  ojice,  the  triangles  were  set  up 
for  fastemng  the  wretches  to,  who  were 
flogged — ^tortured  even  to  deatiu'* 

Kere  was  at  that  time  a  military  order 
enforced  in  Dublin,  that  everr  house- 
holder should  expose  a  list  on  his  front 
door  of  all  the  inmates  of  his  house;  but 
this  observance  being  complied  with  b^ 
no  means  insured  families  against  donu- 
ciliary  visits  from  the  military,  or  from 
the  **  Major's  People,"  whenever  there 
was  any  suspicion  that  obnoxious  persons 
or  papers  might  be  secreted  there.  There 
are  still  alive  many  who  recollect  the 
terror  and  agony  of  households  when  in- 
vaded by  these  odious  wretches,  who  did 
not  generally  confine  themselves  to  their 
ostensible  errand,  but  insulted  women 
and  £[irls,  and  carried  off  valuable  plate. 
One  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  in 
a  speech  of  Curran,  where  a  silver  cup 
was  taken  possession  of  because  it  had 
engraved  upon  it  the  words  Ermao  hragh! 
The  accounts  of  pay  and  weekly  *' sub- 
sistence money"  given  to  the  **Migor*8 
People,"  as  well  as  to  other  common 
swearers,  are  extant,  and  may  be  read  in 
the  collections  of  Dr.  Madden.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  scenes  similar  to  these 
were  passing  in  every  town,  as  well  as 
Dublin ;  that  many  bridges  snd  * '  gallows- 
hills"  showed  their  b&ckening  corpses 
swinging  in  the  winds;  that  in  front  of 
many  court-houses,  and  over  the  gateways 
of  many  jails,  ghastly  heads  were  grinning 
upon  spikes  ;*  while  every  hour  gave  birth 
to  some  new  and  fearful  rumour  of  horrors 
yet  unknown,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  terror  in  Ireland. 

The  country  was  now,  therefore,  pre- 
cisely in  the  frame  of  mind  which  Mr. 
Pitt  considered  favourable  for  fuilitating 
his  favourite  measure,  a  Lecdslative  Union. 
Divided  into  two  bitterly  nostile  parties, 
vindictive  rage  on  the  one  side,  affright 
and  despondency  on  the  other—the  United 
Irish  Society  ruined,  partly  by  the  savage 
extirpation  of  Cathohc  insurgents,  partly 


•  On  the  trial  of  John  Hagee  for  libel,  in  181S, 
O^ConneU,  in  hia  memorable  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, thus  alludes  to  Toler  (Lord  Norbory),  when 
employed  on  special  commiiMionB:  **Wh7,  in  one 
drcait^  daring  the  administration  of  this  oold- 
heartod  and  cmel  Camden,  there  were  one  hondred 
individuals  tried  before  on»  jud^e;  of  these  ninety- 
eight  were  capitattv  eonvieUd^  and  nineiihtn^  hangedt 
One  escaped,  but  he  was  a  soldier,  who  murdered 
a  peasant— a  thing  of  a  triyial  nature.  Ifimtjf-Mvm 
wieiims  in  one  circuit!! ** 

Toler  was  Solidtor-General  in  1796,  but  was 
sometimes  put  on  the  CooimiMioo,  tad  went 
circuit 
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by  the  defection  of  the  Republican  Prcs- 
l^teriana  of  the  nortb,  aud  the  mutual 
dutniBt  which  had  l)een  carefully  sown 
between  these  two  sections  of  that  oi^gan- 
ization — all  hoi>c  of  either  Catholic  eman- 
cipation or  lleiorm  (tlirough  an  Irish  Par- 
liament) liein^  nmv  apiarently  ai^umed 
to  an  indetiuite  futurity,  it  was  believed 
that  the  jMurties  would  at  last  lie  led  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Jilngland, 
who  would  know  how  to  take  care  of 
them  all.  Acoordinj^ly  Iiord  Camden, 
having  done  his  office  in  stirring  up  rebel- 
lion, was  recalletl ;  and  the  Mari|Uis  Coni- 
wallis,  already  nnfisvourably  known  in 
two  worlds,  arriveil  in  Ireland  on  the  2(ltli 
day  of  June— the  vcrv  day  before  the 
battle  of  Vinegar  Uill— to  assume  the 
reins  of  govemmeut,  but  invested,  besides 
the  vice-regal  power,  with  tlie  additional 
anthority  of  Commander  of  the  forces. 
It  anpeajcd  that  the  instructions  of  this 
nobleman  were  to  moderate,  by  decrees,  the 
horrible  rage  of  extermination,  xhe  esti- 
mates given  of  his  character  and  conduct 
by  contcm{K>rary  Irish  writers  are  wondcr- 
fulljr  various.  8ir  Jonah  Harrington  says 
of  mm :  *'  Lurd  Cornwallis  was  now  select- 
ed to  comulete  the  i>roject  of  a  Union,  and 
Lord  Castleroagh  was  continued  as  Chief 
Secretary.  His  system  was  of  all  others 
the  most  artful  and  insidious ;  he  affected 
impartiality  while  he  was  deceiving  both 
parties;  he  encouraged  the  United  Irish- 
man, and  he  routed  the  Koyalist ;  one  da^ 
he  destroyed,  the  next  day  he  was  merci- 
fuL  His  system,  however,  hail  not  exactly 
the  anticipated  effect.  Kvcrytliinc:  gave 
reason  to  ex[iect  a  restoration  of  tran- 
q^uillitv;  but  it  was  through  the  imjprcs- 
aion  of  Ihorror  alone  that  a  union  could  be 
effected ;  and  ho  had  no  time  to  lose,  lest 
the  country  might  recover  its  reasoiL  " 

Mr.  Plowden,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  measure  of  a  union, 
and  was  himself  already  writing  pamphlets 
in  its  favour,  can  iiud  no  terms  strong 
enough  in  laiiding  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
■ays:  '*This  appointment,  in  this  critical 
innctore,  appears,  under  Providence,  to 
Lave  been  the  immediate  salvation  of 
Ireland,  not  only  by  putting  an  immediate 
check  upon  the  uncontrolled  ferociousness 
of  the  soldiery,  hy  stopping  military 
execntions,  suspending  the  sentences  of 
courts-martial  till  he  had  himself  revised 
the  minntes,  by  converting  the  system  of 
coercion  and  terrorism  into  that  of  con- 
ciliation, by  gaining  the  affections  of  the 
Mople,  by  drawing  upon  himself  the 
natred  of  the  Orangemen,  6y  bringing  to  bear 
the  ineorporcUe  union  with  Oreai  Jiriiain, 
am  the  efficient  means  of  redressing  popu- 
lir  grievAnces,  and  crashing  the  sem  of 


perpetual  fends  and  acrimony  kept  up 
chieily  hy  the  subsistence  of  Urangeism. 

Lord  Cornwallis  certainly  did,  not  long 
after  his  arrival,  begin  to  interpose  a 
check  uyon  the  bloody  work  then  goin;; 
on  in  Wexford.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
after  the  heads  of  the  Wexfbnl  leaden  had 
been  duly  spiked  in  front  of  the  jail,  and 
the  yeomanry  cavaliy  had  glutted  them- 
selves for  one  whole  week  with  cama^ 
aud  conflagration,  picketings,  and  scoarg- 
ings,  Lord  Lake  was  removed  from  com- 
mand in  that  quarter,  and  it  was  given  to 
General  Hunter,  with  directions  to  pat  an 
end  to  the  indiscriminate  Rlaaghter.  .\ 
proclamation  was  issued  and  printed  in 
the  Dublin  Gateite,  but  not  till  the  3d  of 
July  (thus  giving  the  Orangemen  cue 
other  week's  oloody  carnival),  anthorizinjt 
His  Majesty's  generals  to  give  proteetiont 
on  cert;iin  terms.  The  procUmatioo  is  in 
these  words : — 

"  Whereas,  it  is  in  the  power  of  His 
Majesty's  generals,  and  of  tho  forces  under 
their  command,  entirely  to  destroy  all 
those  who  have  risen  in  rebelUoa  against 
their  sovereign  and  his  laws;  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  the  wish  of  Government  that 
those  persons  who^  by  traitorous  nuKshina- 
tions,  have  been  seduced,  or  by  acts  of 
intimidation  have  been  forood,  from  their 
alle^;iance,  should  be  received  into  His 
Majesty's  peace  and  pardon,  •*—  oom- 
manding  in  the  county  of  -^—  speciallv 
authori^  thereto,  does  hereby  invite  aU 
persons  who  may  bo  now  assembled  m 
any  i)art  of  tho  said  county  against  His 
Majesty's  ))cacc,  to  snrrender  uiemselvss 
and  their  anns,  ami  to  desert  the  leaders 
who  have  seduced  them;  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  such  surrender  and  submis- 
siun  the  space  of  fourteen  days  from  the 
date  hereof  is  allowed,  and  we  towns  of 

are  hereby  qpecilied,  at  each  of  which 

places  one  of  His  Mj^esty's  officers  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  will  attend;  and 
upon  entering  their  names,  acknowled^;iDg 
their  guilt,  and  promising  good  behaviour 
for  the  future,  and  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and,  at  the  same  time^  abjuring 
all  other  engagements  contrary  thereto, 
the^  will  receive  a  certificate  wbich  will 
entitle  them  to  protection  so  long  as  they 
demean  themselves  as  becomes  good  su^ 
jects. 

**  And,  in  order  to  render  sucb  acts  of 
submission  easy  and  secure,  it  is  ths 
General's  pleasure  that  persons  who  are 
new  with  any  portion  of  tho  rebels  in 
arms,  and  willing  to  surrender  themselves, 

do  send  to  him,  or  to any  number 

from  each  body  of  rebels  not  exceedim; 

ten,  with  whom  the  QcoemI  or will 

settle  the  manner  in  wbich  tbfy  WOT 
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repair  to  tho  above  towDa,  so  that  no 
alann  may  be  excited,  and  no  iojory  to 
their  persons  be  offered. 

"June  29,  1798." 

Then  followB  the  farm  of  certificate  of 
"  protection.  **  Next,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
a  message  from  the  \ioeroy  was  read  m 
the  House  of  Commons,  signifying  the 
king's  pleasure  that  an  "  Amnesty  Act  '* 
should  be  passed,  with  oettain  cmtditinms 
and  large  exoeptiona.  Aooordinsdy  such 
a  bill  was  passed  in  £svoar  of  sU  rebels 
-who  had  not  been  leaders;  who  had  not 
committed  manslaughter,  except  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  who  should  comply 
with  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
prodamatioo.  But  practically  there  was 
no  opsistinn,  at  least  in  the  unhappy 
County  of  Wexibrd,  of  the  horrors  of  inui- 
tary  outraee,  even  after  the  proclamation. 
General  Hunter,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  minds  of  the 
peoule,  and  restore  oonfidenoe  and  tran- 
qniUity  to  that  distracted  county. 

But  some  piiniupal  oentlemen  of  the 
coonty,  and  others  oesiaes,  attempted  to 
interpose  their  authority  to  supersede  the 
tenor  of  the  general  pmon  held  out  by 
proclamatioD,  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
arbitrary  conduet  which  they  had  prsc- 
tiioed  previous  to  the  insurrection.  They 
even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  pro- 
mming  to  tear  some  of  the  protections 
which  the  oofuntry  people  had  obtained; 
but  this  comiiu  to  the  General's  know- 
ledge, he  quieted  them  by  threatening 
to  nave  them  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and 
whipped.  Others  had  been  rash  enouffh 
to  levy  arbitrary  contributions  for  tne 
losses  they  had  sustained  durinc  the  in- 
surrection. A  curate  was  induced  to 
wait  on  the  Genera],  with  an  account  of  an 
intended  **  massacre  "  of  the  Protestants, 
which  he  detailed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  utmost  alarm,  and  was  patiently  heard 
out  by  the  Greneral,  who  then  addressed 
him  with  this  marked  appellation  and 
strong  language : — "  Mr,  MosHoere,  if  you 
do  not  i»ove  to  me  the  circumstances 
yon  have  relived,  I  shall  get  you  punished 
in  the  most  excmplaiy  manner  for  rais- 
ing fidse  alarms,  wmch  have  already 
proved  so  destructive  to.  this  unfortunate 
country."  The  curate's  alarm  instantly 
changed  its  direction  and  became  personal ; 
and  on  allowing  that  his  fears  had  been 
excited  by  vague  report  to  make  this 
representation,  his  piteous  supplication, 
and  apparent  oontntion,  procured  him 
forgiveness. 

The  variona  outrages  that  were  cem- 
mittedin  tiie  country  prevented  numbers 
from  oomaiag  into  tne  quarters  of  the 
mwnaX  oommanding  amosn  to  obtain 


protections,  as  many  of  the  yeomen  and 
their  supplementaries  continued  the  lya- 
tem  of  conflagration,  and  shooting  sneh 
of  the  peasantry  as  they  met;  and  this 
necessarily  deterred  many  from  exposing 
themselves  to  their  view,  and  preventeo, 
of  course,  the  htimane  and  modeote 
intentions  of  the  present  Government 
frxun  having  their  duo  effect  The  melan* 
choly  consequence  of  such  a  system  of 
terror,  persecution,  and  alann  had  very 
nearly  brought  on  the  extermination  of 
an  extensive  and  populous  tract  of  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  called  the  Maoo- 
mores.  The  perpetration  of  the  plan  waa 
providentially  prevented  by  the  timely 
and  happy  intervention  of  Brigade-Migor 
Fitzgerald,  under  the  directions  and  owlera 
of  General  Hunter.  Incessant  appUcationa 
and  remonstrances  had  been  made  by  di£- 
feroutmagistrates  in  Gorey  and  its  vicinity, 
to  Government,  complaining  that  thia 
range  of  country  was  infest^  with  ocn* 
stent  meetings  of  rebels,  who  committed 
every  species  of  outi^e,  and  these  reports 
were  confirmed  by  affidavits.  They  were 
credited  bv  Government,  to  whmn  they' 
were  hanaed  in  by  a  magistracy  pi&- 
sumed  to  be  deUbente,  grav^  and  is- 
spectaUe.  The  Viceroy  was  rendered 
indigoant  at  these  reiterated  complaints^ 
and  orders  were  sent  to  the  *^ffl&ff««^ 
generals  and  other  commanding  a&oan^ 
contiguous  to  the  devoted  tract,  to  form  ft 
linaalong  its  extent  on  the  western  -bovder, 
and  at  both  ends,  north  and  south,  on  the 
land  side,  so  as  to  leave  no  resource  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be 
elauyhtered  by  the  soldiery,  or  to  be  drieem 
vUo  the  aeay  as  it  is  boundied  by  the  chan- 
nel on  the  eastward.  Even  women  and 
diUdren  were  to  be  inciuded  in  this  terrilio 
example.  The  execution  of  this  sevece 
exemplary  measure  was  intrusted  to  the 
discretion  of  General  Hunter,  who  for- 
tunately  discovered  the  inhuman  misra- 
presentation  that  had  produced  those 
terrific  orders.  The  aevoted  victims 
found  an  opportunity  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  we  incursions  of  the  bla&  mob 
(they  thus  denominated  the  supplemen- 
taries to  the  different  corps  of  yeomanry]^ 
who  wreaked  their  vengeance  even  open 
those  who  had  received  protection  from 
General  Needham,  at  Gorey,  as  different 
parties  of  the  soldiery  uxd  yeomaniy 
waited  their  return  in  ambush,  and 
slaughtered  every  one  they  could  overtake. 
This  prevented  many  from  oomiog  in 
for  protection.  Afterwards  these  san- 
guinary banditti  made  inoursioDe  into  the 
country,  fired  into  the  houses,  thus  killing 
and  wounding  many  unoffending  peasants. 
Several  hopaos  «£ter  being.  pLunaend  were 
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burned,  and  the  booty  wis  brought  into 
G<^ey.  By  the  frequency  of  these  hor- 
rible excesses  and  depredations,  snch 
houses  as  remained  unViumed  were  of 
course  crowded  with  several  families,  and 
this  multi]ilied  the  number  of  victims  at 
each  succeeding  incursion.  At  lAst  most 
of  the  inhabitants  took  refoge  on  the 
hills,  and  armed  themfelves  with  every 
offensive  wearion  they  could  procure. 

The  false  alarmists  were  not  depressed 
by  several  discomfitures;  for  although 
General  Hunter  reported  the  country  to 
be  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  they 
a^n  returned  to  the  charge,  and  renewed 
their  misrepresentations.  Mr.  Hawtry 
White,  Captoin  of  the  Ballaghkeen  Ca- 
valry, and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  sent  several  informations  to  Go- 
vernment of  the  alarming  state  of  the 
country;  and  the  commanding  officer  at 
Gorey  was  so  far  persuaded  of  the  inten- 
tion of  a  general  risine,  that  he  quitted 
the  town  and  encamped  on  a  hill  above 
it.  These  representations,  made  under 
the  semblance  of  loyalty,  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  wished-for  weight  with  the 
Government  General  Hunter  was  or- 
dered to  inquire  into  the  information  of 
Mr.  Hawtry  White.  Major  Fiti^rald 
was  again  sent  out,  and  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  was  that  the  information  was 
unfounded.  Upon  this  the  General  ordered 
Mr.  Hawtry  White  to  be  brought  to 
Wexford,  and  he  was  according^  con- 
ducted thither  and  put  under  arrest ;  and 
on  his  still  persisting  in  his  fcdse  repre- 
sentations, ne  was  conducted  to  the 
island  where  he  asserted  the  rebels 
were  encamped,  and,  lo  !  no  island  ap- 
peared above  the  water.  Mr.  Hawtrv 
White  was  conducted  back  to  Wexford, 
imd  General  Hunter  determined  to  bring 
him  to  a  court-martiaL  Many  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  however,  interfered  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  to  prevent 
this  investigation,  representing  that  Mr. 
White's  ffre&t  age  might  have  subjected 
him  to  tiie  imuosition  of  fabricated  in- 
formation; and  tne  firmness  of  the  General 
relaxed  at  the  instance  of  so  many  re- 
■pectable  persons. 

To  show  how  very  far  the  people  of  the 
country  were  really  protected  by  the  pro- 
clamations and  protections  aanouncea  by 
Lord  Comwallis,  it  will  be  needful  only 
to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  the 
Jkfemoira  and  Corrupandence  of  that 
nobleman,  published  many  years  later. 

[Extract  of  a  Utter  qf  Lord  ComtoaUis 
to  the  Duhe  qf  Portland,  dated  the 
Stho/Julp,  179&] 

"The  Irish  militia  are  tMOy  without 


discipline,  contemptible  before  the  enemj 
when  any  serious  resistaDce  is  made  to 
them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme when  any  poor  wretches,  either 
with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
power ;  in  short,  murder  anpears  to  he 
their  favourite  pastime.*'  (\oL  ii,  p^ 
357.) 

[Extract  from  a  letter  o/Marmut  Com- 
tcallis  to  Major-Otneral  ttom,] 
*'  Dublin  Castli,  July  24^  179& 

"Except  in  the  instances  of  the  ax 
state  trials  that  are  going  on  here,  there 
is  no  law  either  in  town  or  coantaybat 
martial  law,  and  you  know  enough  of 
that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even  in 
the  best  administration  of  it.  Jud^  then, 
how  it  must  be  conducted  by  Lruhmai, 
heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  Bot 
all  this  is  triflmg  compared  to  the  nomher- 
less  murders  that  are  hourly  oommittei 
by  our  people  without  any  process  or 
examination  whatever.  The  yeomanxy 
are  in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in  America, 
odIv  much  more  numerous  and  poweifal, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  ferocioiia. 
These  men  have  saved  the  country;  bet 
they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and 
murder.  The  Irish  militia,  with  hw 
officers,  and  those  chiefly  c^  the  wont 
kind,  follow  doeelv  on  the  heels  of  the 
yeomanry  in  murder  and  every  kind  of 
atrocity,  and  the  fendbles  take  a  shan^ 
although  much  behind-hand,  with  the 
others.  The  feeble  outrages,  burning!, 
and  murders  which  are  still  committed 
by  the  rebels  serve  to  keep  up  the 
sanipiinary  disposition  on  our  side;  and 
as  long  as  they  furnish  a  pretext  for  oor 
parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see  no 
prospect  of  amendment. 

"The  conversation  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blood ;  and  the  conversation, 
even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose 
I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns 
on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  jbc;  and 
if  a  pnest  has  been  put  to  death,  the 
greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole 
company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and  my 
wretched  situation."  (Vol  ii,  p.  368.) 

The  Marquis  Comwallis  issued  the  fol- 
lowing "Gcoieral  Orders,"  with  the  view 
of  restraining  the  murderous  and  rapadons 
conduct  of  toe  troops  in  Ireland,  dated 
August  31,  1798  :— 

*'  It  is  with  great  concern  that  Lord 
Comwallis  finds  himself  obliged  to  call  on 
the  general  officers  and  the  oommaoding 
officers  of  regments  in  partioolar,  and  in 
seneral  on  offioers  of  the  army,  to  assist 
him  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  licentaoos 
oonduct  of  the  troops,  and  in  aavizi^  ths 
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wretched  inhabitants  from  being  robbed, 
and  in  the  most  shocking  manner  ill- 
treated,  by  those  to  whom  they  had  a 
right  to  look  for  safety  and  protection. 

**  Lord  Comwallis  declares  that  if  he 
finds  that  the  soldiers  of  any  regiment 
have  had  opportunities  of  committing 
those  excesses  firom  the  negligence  of 
their  officers,  he  will  make  those  officers 
answerable  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  if 
any  soldiers  are  caught  either  in  the  act  of 
robbery,  or  with  the  articles  of  plunder 
in  their  possession,  they  shall  be  instantly 
tried,  and  immediate  execution  shall  fol- 
low their  conviction.'' 

The  editor  of  the  Comwallis  Afemoirs 
informs  us  (p.  13,  vol.  iiL)  that  between 
the  landing  of  the  French,  in  the  autunm 
of  1798,  and  the  month  of  Februanr,  1799 
(a  period  of  four  months),  althougn  there 
were  three  hundred  and  eiehty  persons 
tried  by  court-martial,  one  nundred  and 
thirty-one  capitally  convicted,  and  ninety 
executed,  yet  the  number  of  the  latter 
fell  short  of  what  '*  the  loyal  party  ex- 
pected and  desired ;''  and  he  adds,  "  Many 
persons  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
who  were  considered  mild  and  temperate 
in  their  views,  severely  censured  what 
they  termed  a  ruinous  system  of  lenity ; 
nor  was  the  British  (Government  tree  from 
a  participation  in  such  feelings.'* 

At  p.  90,  voL  iii,  we  find  the  following 
observations : — 

**  To  Dr.  Duigenan's  letter  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  replied,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1799, 
that,  exclusive  of  all  persons  tried  at  the 
assizes,  Lord  Comwallis  had  decided  per- 
sonally upon  four  hundred  cases ;  that  out 
of  one  himdred  and  thir^-one  condemned 
to  death,  eighty-one  had  been  executed; 
and  that  four  nuudred  and  eighteen  per- 
sons had  been  transported  or  banished, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentences  of  courts- 
martial,  since  Lord  Comwallis  had  arrived 
in  Ireland." 

[Extract  from  a  Utter  of  Marquut  Com- 
wallis  to  Major-Oeneral  Hoss,  April 
15,  1799.] 

**You  write  as  if  you  really  believed 
that  there  was  any  foundation  for  all  the 
lies  and  nonsensical  clamour  about  my 
lenity.  On  my  arrival  in  this  country  I 
put  a  stop  to  the  bumine  of  houses  and 
murder  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  yeomen, 
or  any  other  persons  who  delighted  in 
that  amusement;  to  the  flogging  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  confession;  and  to 
the  free-quarters,  which  comprehend  uni- 
versal rape  and  robbery  throughout  the 
whole  country."  (VoL  iii,  p.  89.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  clamour  about 
Lord  Comwallis'B  clemency  was  in  reality 


"nonsensical,"  as  he  declares;  and  that 
he  is  not  even  to  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  lenity  to  which  he  himself  lays 
claim.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  believe  that,  with  the  immense  military 
force  then  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  he  was 
absolute  Commander-in-chief^  he  could 
not  (if  he  would)  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
murders  snd  depredations  upon  the  now 
defenceless  people.  The  only  admissible 
theorjr  of  his  conduct  is,  that  he  had  in- 
structions to  keep  alive  what  Barrington 
calls  the  "impression  of  horror,"  until 
the  Union  should  be  effectuated. 

All  this  time  there  was  nothing  changed 
in  the  state  of  things  in  Dubun  itsell 
The  three  minors  and  their  ** people" 
still  predominated  with  absolute  sway, 
and  the  state  trials  were  proceeding,  he* 
fore  carefully  packed  Junes,  of  coursou 
It  was  under  this  lenient  and  conciliatory 
Comwallis  that  some  of  the  best  and 
worthiestgentlemen  of  Ireland  werehunted 
to  death  by  the  basest  of  mankind^  with 
the  prostituted  forms  of  law,  before  judges 
predetermined  to  convict,  and  juries  of 
Orangemen  speciaUy  brought  together  by 
perjured  sheriffs,  not  to  try,  but  simply 
to  hang.  The  two  brothers  Sheares  were 
hung  and  beheaded  in  front  of  Newrate 
prison  on  the  *22d  of  Julv  (a  month  iSter 
the  accession  of  Comwallis  to  the  vice* 
royalty).  Byrne  and  Bond  were  both 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  "  compact " 
already  mentioned  was  entered  into  by 
certain  of  the  state  prisoners  with  the 
Government,  with  a  view  of  stopping,  if 
possible,  the  further  effusion  of  bl(K>d,  and 
specifically  and  expressly  of  saving  the 
hves  of  Byrne  and  Oliver  Bond.  As  the 
Government  not  only  violated  that  com- 
pact,  but  made  it  the  occasion  of  slander- 
ing men  to  whom  all  was  lost  except  their 
honour,  it  is  necessary,  in  justice  to  those 
best  and  purest  of  Irish  patriots,  to  record 
the  actuiu  facts.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  laborious  Dr. 
Madden. 

The  account  of  the  compact  of  the  statd 
prisoners  with  the  Irisn  Government, 
taken  from  the  original  draft  of  that 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  John  Sweetman,  and 
William  James  MacNeven,  was  drawn 
up  by  them  in  France,  on  their  liberation 
from  Fort  George,  and  remained  in  the 
possession  of  John  Sweetman.  The  fol- 
lowing part  of  the  Statement  is  in  the 
handwnting  of  Thomas  A.  Emmet : — 

"  We,  the  undersized,  until  this  day 
state  prisoners  and  m  close  custody,  fed 
that  the  first  purj>ose  to  which  we  should 
apply  our  liberty  is  to  give  to  the  world  m 
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■Yiort  arcoiint  of  a  transaction  which  has 
been  grcissl}'  imsrqircsenrted  and  falsiiic'd, 
but  respecting;  which  we  have  iKJcn  com- 
]ieIlod  to  Rilcnce  for  ncirl v  the  lant  three  i 
yean.    The  trnnstaction  aundetl  to  is  the  i 
Ji;;rccment  entered  into  by  us  and  other, 
state  prisoners  with  the  Iri«h  Oovemment, 
act  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  1798  ; 
and  we  take  this  step  without  hesitation, 
because  it  can  in  nowise  injure  any  of  our 
friends  and  former  fellow-prisoners,  we 
beinL'  amiini;  the  hist  victims  uf  {lerfidy 
and  hrcach  of  faith. 

**  From  the  event  of  the  battles  of 
Antrim  and  Ballinahinch,  early  in  June, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  northern  insur- 
rection htul  faileil  in  consolidating  itself. 
The  severe  battle  of  Vineijar  Hill,  on  the 
21  st  of  the  same  month,  led  to  its  ter- 
iniiiation  in  licinstcr ;  and  the  capitulation 
of  Ovidstown,  on  the  12th  of  July,*  may 
bo  anderstoocl  as  the  last  ])ublic  anpear- 
moe  in  the  lield  of  any  b(xlv  capable  of 
serving  as  a  rally  in;:;  jioint.  in  short,  the 
insiirrection,  for  every  uHcful  purpose  that 
could  bo  ex])ected  from  it,  frrt  at  an  eml; 
but  blood  still  contimie<l  to  flow — courts-  \ 
martial,  sjKcial  commissions,  and,  above 
all,  sangoinary  Oran;;;;emen,  now  rendered 
donbly  malevolent  and  rcvonj:efnl  from 
ibeir  recent  terror,  dcsolateil  tlie  countr}*, 
and  devoto<l  to  death  the  most  \'irtnous 
of  our  countrymen.  These  were  lost  to 
liberty,  while  she  was  gaining  nothing  by 
the  sacriHcc. 

"Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when 
the  idea  of  entering  into  :i  i-ompact  with 
(}ovemment  was  conceive«l  by  one  of  the 
nndenrigncMl,  and  communicated  to  thereat 
of  us  conjointly  with  the  other  prisoners 
confined  in  the  Dublin  prisons,  by  the 
terms  of  which  comiwict  it  was  intended 
that  as  much  mi;;ht  be  saved  and  as  little 
f^\en  up  as  iv>!}8ible.  It  was  the  more 
lu^jently  prosswl  upnn  our  minds,  and  the 
more  nuickly  mrt'invd,  by  the  im}iendiii:; 
fiito  of  t\i'o  worthy  men.  Accordingly, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  the  state  prisoners 
began  a  negotiation  with  Government, 
and  an  agreement  was  finally  concluded, 
Ijy  the  iKirsons  nanie<l  by  their  fellow- 
prisonen,  at  the  C'aMle  of  Dublin,  and 
was  finally  ratified  by  tlie  Tjord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Castlcreagh,  and  Mr.  Cooke,  three 
of  the  King's  minif^ter^.  In  no  part  of 
this  pai)er  were  details  or  perfect  accuracy 
deemeci  nooopsary,  beciinse  the  ministers, 
and  jMirticularly  Ijoril  Castlcreagh,  fre- 
quently and    solemnly  declared  that  it 

*  TIm  ernit  procoiiiDfr  the  mnftMcm  of  the 
oapltuIatiMl  boily  of  \.\\n  TTnited  Iriihnifji,  un  Uie 
Balh  of  thfl  C^arrojrh  of  Kildarn.  Iiy  thn  command 
of  irajor-Omanil  (^Ir  Junes  I>aff,  oznuted  cliioOy 
fef  tke  y^amuoxy  cavalry  of  CMtahi  Ba«ot,  and 
tti  Fo3D-hunUri  Corpse  eommandea  bv  Lora  Uedea. 


should  in  ever^  part  be  ooostmed  bf 
Goveniment  with  the  ntnuMt  liberality 
and  goud  faith ;  and  partioabuiy  the  last 
clause  was  worded  in  thii  looee  manner 
to  comply  with  the  expreu  deeire  of  the 
ministers,  who  insisted  niKm  retaining  to 
Government  the  entire  popularity  of  titub 
measure ;  but  it  was  clearly  and  cipreisly 
understood,  and  positively  ennsed,  thft 
every  leading  man  not  niltv  of  aeliberafti 
murder  should  be  incmded  in  the  o^ree* 
ment  who  should  choose  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  m 
the  contracting  mrtioe  themselvea,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  general  oaraesty, 
with  the  some  exooptiona,  ibr  the  body  of 
the  peopla 

*' We  entered  into  this  agreement  tiie 
more  readily,  because  it  appeared  to  us 
that  by  it  the  public  cause  lost  nothing. 
We  knew,  from  the  different  auusi&atioH 
of  the  state  prisoners  before  the  Privr 
Council,  and  from  convereationa  with 
ministers,  that  Oovemment  was  already 
in  iKMMession  of  all  the  important  know- 
ledge which  they  could  obtain  from  ul 
From  whence  they  derived  their  informa- 
tion was  not  entirely  known  to  ns,  but  it 
is  now  manifest  that  Rtynoldt^  M'Ginn, 
and  Hughes— not  to  speak  of  the  minor 
informers— had  put  them  in  poee^sion  of 
every  material  fact  respecting  the  internal 
state  of  the  Union;  and  it  was  from 
j^articular  circumstances  well  known  te 
one  of  us,  and  entirely  believed  by  the 
rest,  that  its  external  relatione  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  English  Cabinet,  through 
the  agency  of  a  foreigner  with  whom  wv 
negotiated 

*'This  was  even  so  little  di8j[pii8ed  thil^ 
on  the  preceding  12th  of  Mareh,  the 
contents  of  a  memoir  which  had  beoBT 
prepared  by  one  of  the  undersigned  at 
Hamburg  and  transmitted  thence  te 
Paris,  were  minutely  detailed  to  him  hr 
Mr.  t'tioke.  Nevertheless,  those  with 
whom  we  negotiated  seemed  extremtly 
anxious  for  our  communications.  Their 
reasons  for  this  anxiety  may  have  V^een 
many;  but  two,  particularly,  suggested 
themsel  ves  to  our  minds.  They  ob\*iously 
wishe<l  to  give  proof  to  the  enemies  of  in 
Irish  republic  and  of  Irish  indei>eiideiioe 
of  the  facts  with  which  they  were  them- 
selves well  ac([nainted ;  whUe,  at  the  same 
time,  they  concealed  from  the  world  their 
real  sources  of  inteUigence.  Nor  do  we 
l)elieve  we  are  uncharitable  in  attributing 
to  them  the  hope  and  wish  of  rcnderii^ 
un])opuIar  and  suspected  men  in  whom 
the  U  nited  Irishmen  hod  beoi  accustomed 
to  place  an  almost  unbounded  coniidenoe. 
The  injurious  consequenoee  of  Oovern- 
ment  suooecding  in  botii  theMr  o^jeeH 
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'Were  meraljr  peraoul;  md,  m  they  were 
no  mora,  thoagh  they  were  re^oltioff 
and  hatefttl  to  tbm  list  degree,  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  derote  ovrselTes  that 
-wo  might  nutka  tenns  lor  oar  conn- 
try. 

*'What  were  these  tenns?  That  it 
should  be  reeoned  from  ciTil  and  nnlituy 
cxecutioai;  that  a  truce  should  be  ohtained 
for  liberty,  which  she  so  mnah  required. 
There  was  also  another  stroDjorly  impelling 
motive  for  entering  into  thjs  agreement. 
If  GovenmieBt,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
desirous  of  rocndng  its  dependents  by  a 
display  of  tdie  yigoromi  and  well-concerted 
measures  that  were  taken  for  snbvertinf 
its  aathority  and  shaking  off  the  Engfoh 
yoke ;  so  we,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
less  solicitous  lor  the  vindication  of  our 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal,  the  en- 
lightened, and  patriotic  We  perceiyed 
t^t,  in  making  a  fur  and  candia  develop- 
ment of  those  measures,  we  should  be 
enabled  boldly  to  avow  and  justify  the 
cause  of  Irish  union,  as  being  founded 
upon  the  purest  principles  of  benevolence, 
and  as  aiming  only  at  the  liberation  of 
Ireland.  We  felt  that  we  could  rescue 
our  brotherhood  from  those  foul  im- 
putations which  had  been  industriously 
ascribed  to  it — the  pursuit  of  iibe  most 
unjust  objects  by  means  of  the  most 
fls^^tions  crime. 

'''If  our  country  has  not  actually 
henefited  to  the  extent  of  oar  wishes  and 
of  our  stipulations,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  has  not  been  owing  to  the  com- 
pact^ but  to  the  breach  of  the  compact— 
the  gross  and  flagrant  breach  of  it,  both 
as  to  the  letter  and  spirit,  in  violation 
of  every  principle  of  juighted  faith  and 
honour. 

"  Having  been  called  upon  to  fulfil  our 
part  of  the  comi)act,  a  stop  being  put  to 
all  further  trials  and  executions,  a  memoir 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  two  of  the 
unclersija;ned,  together  with  another  of  the 
body  (they  being  selected  by  Government 
fr>r  that  purpose),  and  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Cooke  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  was 
very  hastily  prepared  in  a  prison,  and, 
of  course,  not  so  complete  and  accurate 
as  it  mi<9^bt  otherwise  have  been,  but 
snffioient^  so  to  draw  from  Mr.  Cooke  an 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  a  complete 
fhlfilment  of  the  agreement;  though  he 
said  the  Lofd-Iieutenant  wished  to  have 
it  so  altered  as  not' to  be  a  justification  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  which  he  said  it 
manifestly  was. 

*'  Upon  the  refueal  to  alter  it,  Govern- 
ment thoufi^t  proper  to  suppress  it  al- 
together, and  aaopted  a  plan  which  they 


had  afaready  found  cdnvwuent  fif  pfftNMlt>*- 
gating,  iM^  tka  entire  inUh^  but  so  mueh 
of  the  truth  at  aceorded  with  their  viewa^ 
and  whatever  dse  they  withed  to  haire- 
passed  upon  mankind  under  oolour  ol^ 
authority  for  the  troth.  This  wae  no 
other  than  examination  before  the  secret 
ioommitteee  of  Partiament.  By  these  com- 
mitteee  sevwal  of  us  were  examined ;  and, 
to  our  astonishment,  we  soon  after  saw*  in 
the  newq»a[Mrsj  and  ha^e  since  seen  in 
printed  reporto  of  these  com«sMee&  mis- 
represented  and  garbled,  and  as  nr  as 
relates  to  some  <»  us,  veiy  iBtrue  and 
fallacious  statemente  of  our  testimony^^ 
even  in  some  oases  the  very  reverse  of- 
what  was  given.  That  no  snspiaion  may 
attech  to  this  assertion  fVom  its  vaguenees^ 
such  of  us  as  were  examined  will,  without 
delay,  state  the  predae  substanoe  «€  our. 
evidence  on  that  occasion. 

"The  Irish  Parliament  thooffht  M, 
about  the  month  of  September  in  &e  saaio 
j»ar,  to  pass  an  act  to  be  founded  eaD> 
proBsly  on  this  agreement.  To  the  pro* 
visions  of  that  law  we  do  not  think  Hb 
worth  while  to  allude^  beeaute  their 
severity  and  injustice  are  lost  in  oom- 
imrison  with  the  aiormons  fidsehood  of 
ite  preamble.  In  answer  to  that,  we  most 
distinotly  and  formally  deny  that  any  of 
us  did  ever  publicly  or  privity,  directly 
or  indirectly,  acknowUdffe  Crimea^  retract 
'jopinionSf  or  implore  pardon^  as  is  therein 
most  fidsely  stated.  A  fMl  and  explicit 
declaration  to  this  effect  would  have  oeen 
imade  public  at  the  time,  had  it  not  been 
:  prevented  by  a  message  from  Lord  Com- 
,wallis,  delivered  to  one  of  the  subscribers 
on  the  12th  of  tiiat  month.  Notwith- 
standing we  had  expressly  stipulated,  at 
the  time  of  the  ne^tiation,  lor  the  entira 
liberty  of  publication,  in  case  we  should 
find  ourconduct  ormotives  misrepresented, 
yet  this  perfidious  and  inhuman-  message 
threatened  tj^aJt  such  declaration  would  be 
considered  as  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
on  our  part,  and  in  that  case  the  execu- 
tions in  general  should  go  on  as  for- 
merly, 

"Thus  was  the  truth  stifled  at  the 
time ;  and  we  believe  firmly  that  to  pre- 
vent its  pnldication  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why,  in  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  we  were  kept 
in  dose  custody  ever  since,  and  traaa^ 
ported  from  our  native  country  a^punt 
our  consent. 

**  We  conceive  that  to  oursdves,  to  onr 
cause,  and  to  our  country,  and  to  posteri^, 
we  owe  this  brief  statement  of  fiMts,  in 
which  we  have  suppressed  everything  tiMft 
is  not  of  a  nature  strictly  vindicatofy; 
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because  our  object  in  this  pablication  is 
not  to  criminate,  but  to  defend.  As  to 
their  tmtb,  we  ixMitively  aver  them,  each 
for  himself  as  nr  as  they  fall  within  his 
knowledge,  and  we  firmly  believe  the 
others  to  be  the  trath,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

The  followinff  i>art  of  the  statement 
is  in  the  hancKrriting  of  John  Sweet- 
man: — 

**0n  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  the 
deputies  from  several  counties  having  met 
in  Dublin,  to  deliberate  upon  some  j;en- 
end  measures  for  Union,  were  arresteil  in 
a  body  at  Mr.  Bond's,  as  were  also  many 
other  of  its  mincipal  a^nts,  and  put  into 
a  state  of  solitary  conhnement  Some  of 
those  persons  were  examined  by  the  Privy 
Council,  previous  to  their  committal  to 
prison ;  when  it  appeared,  beyond  a  pos- 
sibilitv  of  doubt,  that  the  neeotiations  of 
the  United  Irishmen  with  Trance  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  British  Government. 
On  the  30th,  the  kins^om  was  officially 
declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  put 
nnder  martial  law.  A  proclamation  from 
the  Lord-lieutenant  had  directed  the 
military  to  use  the  most  summary  methods 
lor  repressing  disturbances ;  and  it  was 
publicly  notined  by  the  commanders  in 
some  counties  that,  unless  the  people 
brought  in  their  arms  within  ten  days 
fh>m  the  period  of  publication,  large 
bodies  of  troops  would  be  quartered  on 
them,  who  should  be  licensed  to  live  at 
free-quarters,  and  that  other  severities 
would  be  exercised  to  enforce  acquies- 
cence. In  the  latter  end  of  May  the 
united  armed  men  of  the  County  Kildare 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  field, 
and  hostilities  commenced  between  them 
and  the  King's  forces  on  the  24th.  About 
this  time  the  Counties  of  Wexford  and 
Wicklow  were  generally  up,  and  those 
of  Down,  Deny,  Antrim,  Carlow,  and 
Mcath  were  preparing  to  rise.  The  ap- 
peal to  arms  in  these  counties  was  at- 
tended with  various  success  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  military  were  invested  with  fur- 
ther iK>wer8  by  a  proclamation,  issued  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Council,  direct- 
ing the  generals  to  punish  aJl  attacks  upon 
the  King's  forces  according  to  martial 
law,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  as  to 
them  should  seem  expedient.  For  some 
time  the  people  had  the  advantage  in  the 
field;  but  the  defeat  at  New  Ross  on  the 
6th  of  June,  at  Antrim  on  the  7th,  that 
of  Arklow  on  the  9th,  of  Ballinidiinch  on 
the  12th,  of  Vinegar  Hill  on  the  21st,  and 
Kilconnell  on  the  26th,  with  the  evacua- 
tion of  Wexford,  and  some  unsuccessful 
which  afterwards  took  place 


in  the  County  of  Wickkyw,  removed  sH 
hope  of  maintaining  the  oontett  for  (Ae 
present  with  any  probability  of  sncoess. 
in  the  interim  troope  were  arrivinff  from 
England,  and  several  regiments  of  ^g^'«*« 
militia  had  volunteered  their  services  for 
Ireland.  About  the  end  of  June  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  promising  pardon 
and  protection  to  all  persona,  except  the 
leaders,  who  should  return  to  their  slle- 
giance  and  deliver  up  their  arms,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  a  very  general  effect.  A 
large  body  of  the  Kiloare  men  had  ali^sadj 
surrendered  to  General  Dnndaa,  and  on 
the  2l8t  of  July  another  party,  with  its 
leaders,  capitulated  to  General  WillbnL 
The  King's  troops  by  this  time  were 
victorious  in  every  quarter;  and  the 
park  of  artillery  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  south  had  returned  to  the 
capitaL 

**  It  was  now  upwards  of  two  mooihi 
since  the  war  broke  out,  during  ndiich 
time  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
French  to  land  a  force  upon  the  coatt^ 
nor  was  there  any  satisnctory  acoomt 
then  received  that  such  a  design  was  in 
contemplation.  The  expedition  of  Bocma- 
parte  and  the  forces  under  his  '^^*»»*"«'»^ 
were  already  ascertained  to  have  some 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  for  their  object 
No  other  diversion  was  made  by  tiie 
French  to  distract  the  British  power  dur- 
ing this  period.  Military  tribunals,  com- 
posed of  officers  who,  in  many  inHti*M*f% 
as  it  was  publiclj^  admitted,  bad  not  ex- 
ceeded the  inconsiderate  age  of  boyhood, 
were  eveirwhere  instituted,  and  a  vast 
number  of  executions  had  been  the  con- 
sequence. The  yeomen  and  soldiery, 
licensed  to  indulge  their  rancour  and  re- 
venge, were  committing  those  atrodbos 
cruelties  which  unfortunately  Hin^Tigninh 
the  character  of  civil  warfitre.  The 
shooting  of  innocent  peasants  at  their 
work  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  tiien^ 
as  a  species  of  recreation — a  practice  so 
inhuman  that,  unless  we  had  inoontestible 
evidence  of  the  fact,  we  never  riiould  have 
given  it  the  slightest  credence.  During 
these  transactions  a  special  commissioii, 
under  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  for  the 
occasion,  was  sitting  in  the  capital ;  and 
the  trials  bavins;  commenced,  it  was  de- 
clared from  the  bench  that  to  be  proved 
an  United  Irishman  was  sufficient  to  sub- 
ject the  party  to  the  penalty  <tf  death ;  and 
that  any  member  of  a  baronial  or  otiier 
committee  was  accountable  for  every 
act  done  by  the  body  to  which  he  respec- 
tively belonged  in  its  collective  capacity, 
whether  it  was  done  without  his  cognizance^ 
I  *n  his  alisence,  or  even  at  the  extromi^ 
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of  the  landL  As  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  convictions  wonld  bo  sought  for  only 
through  the  medium  of  informers,  the 
Government  used  every  influence  to 
dignify  the  character  of  this  wretched 
class  of  beings  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  selected  to  decide  on  the  lives  of 
tiie  accused ;  and  they  so  effectually  suc- 
ceeded as  to  secure  imphdt  respect  to 
whatever  any  of  them  chose  to  swear, 
from  juries  so  appointed,  so  prejwssessed. 
It  was  made  a  point  by  tne  first  con- 
oections  of  Crovemment  to  flatter  those 
wretches,  and  some  peers  of  the  realm 
were  known  to  have  hailed  the  arch- 
apostate  Bejrnolds  with  the  title  of 
*  Saviour  of  his  country.  *  ** 

The  following  part  of  the  statement  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  William  James 
MacNeven : — 

"In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  jury, 
with  an  indecent  precipitation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  on  the  25th  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 
Bjrme  was  also  ordered  for  execution.  In 
this  situation  of  our  affairs  a  negotiation 
was  opened  with  Crovemment,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Dobbs.  An  aereement  was  in  conse- 
quence ooncluaed  and  si^ed,  which, 
among  other  thinra,  stipulated  for  the 
lives  of  Byrne  and  Bond;  but  Govern- 
ment thought  flt  to  annid  this  by  the 
execution  of  Byrne.  As,  however,  the 
main  object,  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  use- 
less effusion  of  blood,  was  still  attainable, 
it  was  deemed  right  to  open  a  second 
negotiation.  In  its  progress.  Government 
having  insisted  on  some  dishonourable 
reauisitions,  which  were  rejected  with 
indignation,  occasioned  the  faUare  of  this 
also.  It  was,  however,  proposed  by  them 
to  renew  it  again,  and  deputies  from  the 
jails  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
official  servants  of  the  Crown.  A 
meeting  accordingly  took  place  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
final  agreement  was  concluded  and  ex- 
changed. 

"In  addition  to  the  fulfilment  to  the 
Utter  of  this  agreement,  the  official  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  pledged  the  faith  of 
Government  for  two  things — one  that  the 
result  and  end  of  that  measure  should  be 
the  putting  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  that  all  executions  should  cease,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  wilful  murder ;  the  other 
was,  that  the  conditions  of  the  agreement 
should  be  liberally  interpreted.  The 
agreement  was,  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  generally  signed  by  the  prison- 
ers. 

*'  Having  thus  stated  the  facts,  we  pro- 


ceed to  declare  our  reasons  for  entering 
into  and  ratifying  this  agreement : — Firnt, 
Because  we  had  seen,  with  great  affliction, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  appeal  to  arms, 
while  four  or  flve  counties  out  of  the 
thirty-two  were  making  head  against  the 
whole  of  the  King's  forces,  no  effectual 
disposition  was  manifested  to  assist  them, 
owmg,  as  we  believe,  to  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  assembling,  and  the  want  of 
authentic  information  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  Second.  Because  the  concur- 
ring or  quiescent  spirit  of  the  English 
people  enabled  their  Government  to  send 
not  only  a  considerable  additional  regular 
force,  but  also  many  regiments  of  English 
militia  into  Ireland.  Third,  Because  it 
was  evident  that  in  many  instances  the 
want  of  military  knowledge  in  the  leaders 
had  rendered  the  signal  valour  of  the 
people  fruitless.  Fourth,  Because,  not- 
witnstanding  it  was  well  known  in  France 
that  the  revolution  had  commenced  in 
Ireland — an  event  that  they  were  previ- 
ously taught  to  expect — no  attempt  what- 
ever was  made  by  them  to  land  any  force 
during  the  two  months  which  the  contest 
had  lasted,  nor  was  any  account  received 
that  it  was  their  intention  even  shortly  to 
do  so.  Fifth,  Because,  that  by  the  arrest 
of  many  of  the  deputies  and  chief  affents 
of  the  Union,  and  oy  the  absence  of  otnersy 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertakinfir 
were  obstructed  or  uncollected,  and  hence 
arose  insurmountable  difficulties.  Sixth. 
Because,  from  the  several  defeats  at  New 
Ross  and  Wexford,  no  doubt  remained  on 
our  minds  that  further  resistance,  for  the 
present,  was  not  only  vain,  but  nearly 
abandoned.  Seventh,  Because  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  proclamatiou  of 
amnesty  issued  on  the  29th  of  Juno  had 
caused  great  numbers  to  surrender  their 
arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Eightii,  Because  juries  were  so  |)acked, 
justice  so  perverted,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  basest  informers  so  respected,  that 
trial  was  but  a  mockery,  and  arraignment 
but  the  tocsin  for  execution.  Ninth.  Be- 
cause we  were  convinced  by  the  official 
servants  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trials,  that  Govern- 
ment was  already  in  possession  of  our 
external  and  internal  transactions.  The 
former  they  obtained,  as  we  believe, 
through  the  perfldy  of  some  asents  of  the 
Frencn  Government  at  Hamburg;  the 
latter  through  informers  who  had  been 
more  or  less  confidential  in  all  our 
affairs.  Tenth,  and  final.  Every-day 
accounts  of  the  murders  of  our  most 
virtuous  and  energetic  countrymen  as- 
sailed our  ears ;    many  were  perishing 
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<m  the  scaffold,  under  prctoxt  of  martial 
or  other  law,  bat  many  more  the  victims 
of  individnal  Orango  hatred  and  revenge. 
To  Rtop  tliis  torrent  of  calamity,  to  pre- 
ficrvc  to  Ireland  her  best  blooa  ...  we 
determined  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  do 
trivial  valoo—wo  agreed  to  abandon  our 
country,  onr  families,  and  our  friends. 

**And  now  we  feel  onrselves  further 
called  upon  to  declare  that  an  act,  passed 
in  Ireland  during  the  autumn  of  1798,  re- 
citing our  Dames,  and  asserting  that  we 
had  'retracted our  opinions,  acknowledged 
our  crimes,  and  implored  pardon,'  is 
founded  upon  a  pt>ss  and  flagrant  cal- 
umny. Neither  we,  the  undersigned,  nor 
any  of  our  fellow-prisoners,  so  fir  as  wo 
know  or  believe,  having  ever  done  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  we  solemnly 
assert  that  we  never  were  consulted  about 
that  act,  its  provisions,  or  preamble  ;  and 
that  no  copy  of  it  was  ever  sent  to  us  by 
any  servant  of  the  Crown— though  re- 
peatedly promised  by  the  Undor-Secretary 
— nor  by  any  other  ^lerson.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  had,  unknown  to  us,  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  one  of  us 
(Samuel  Neilson),  having  seen  by  mere 
«cci<lent  an  abstract  of  it  in  an  English 
newspaper,  remonstrated  with  the  ser- 
yants  of  the  Crown  on  the  falsity  of  the 
preamble,  and  was  silenced  only  by  a 
message  from  the  Lord-lieutenant,  that 
it  was  his  positive  determination  to  annul 
the  agreement  and  proceed  with  the  execu- 
tiowt,  kc.,  if  any  further  notice  whatever 
was  taken  of  the  preamble,  or  if  one  word 
was  ]ml>Ii8hed  on  the  subject.  We  did 
not  conceive  ourselves  warranted,  situated 
as  things  then  were,  in  being  instru- 
mental to  a  renewal  of  bloodshed.  We 
have  ever  since  been  constrained  to 
silence ;  for,  in  violation  of  a  solemn 
a<;rcement»  we  have  been  kept  close 
priftoners* 

**To  our  ccmntry  and  to  our  posterity, 
wo  felt  that  wo  owed  this  declaration ; 
and  to  their  judgment  upon  our  conduct 
and  motives  we  &w  with  respectful  sub- 
mission." 

These  gentlemen  were  all  still  kept  close 
])risonerB.  Three  of  them,  Thomas  Ad- 
dis Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Dr. 
l^IacXeven,  were  twice,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1708,  brought  un  and  examined, 
as  already  described,  before  secret  Com- 
mittees at  both  Houses ;  and  in  April, 
1799,  were  sent  to  Fort-Gooi^,  a  strong 
place  near  Inverness,  in  the  Highlands 
of    Scotland,    where    they    were    kept 

?risoDer8  until    the    Peace    of    Amiens, 
'he  names  of  the  Fort-George  prisoners 
wore:— 


Thoxah  Addis  Emnr. 
Arthub  0'CoirKo& 
BoasR  (yOojrjKon. 
William  Jamxb  MacNbto; 
John  Swevtmav. 
MATTirew  DowLimi. 

JOHir  CHAUIR& 

Edward  Hudson. 

GkOROB  GUMIIIKG. 

SAmriL  Neilson. 

TnoiTAS  RusnELU 

Robert  Snma. 

William  Tehnemt. 

kobbrt  hunteb. 

Hugh  Wilson. 

John  Sweenst. 

Joseph  Cuthbbet. 

William  Steels  Dezon. 

Joseph  Cormick. 
**  We  were  selected,**  says  Or.  Stodi 
Dixon,  in  his  narrative,  *'  mm  tiie  time 
provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Mnos- 
ter,  but  principally  from  the  dtj  of 
Dublin  and  town  of  Belftst.  We  coMf 
prehended  in  our  body  three  niBgistntM^ 
three  barristers,  two  physkaans,  one  at- 
torney, one  apothecary,  one  printer  ni. 
bookseller,  one  printer  and  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper,  one  dentist,  one  militHy 
captain,  one  runner  to  »  bank,^  one 
chant  tailor,  and  one  Freebyterian 
ter,  with  an  eminent  porter  brewer,  two 
wholesale  merchants,  one  broker,  aai 
two  young  gentiemen  without  piafassMi^ 
trade,  or  calfing.  .  .  I  should  hire  adds^ 
a  clei^gyman  of  the  Church  of  Engbmd,  ss 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  ordained  ae  sock 
X>revious  to  his  being  called  to  the  bar; 
and  as  Episcopal  oroination  impressss  m 
indelible  character,  he  not  only  then  wsi^ 
and  now  is,  but  ever  must  be,  adergywrntk 
Of  our  circumstances,  I  shall  only  WKf 
that  we  had  all  been  indepnuieni,  most  m 
us  respectable  in  our  professions ;  sisn 
]K)S8es8ed  of  largo  canitals  in  trade,  sid 
others  of  oonsiderabie  landed  property. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mentieB 
here  that,  as  we  were  selected  from  the 
three  principal  provinces  of  Ireland,  ws 
were  respectively  members  of  the  three 
princiiMil  churches  in  the  kingdom,  snd 
which  alone  Government  has  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  cherches,  Kor  is  it  unworthy 
of  notice  that  the  number  of  Catholw% 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  in  our 
littlo  colony  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  the 
number  of  each  denomination  in  Irelsal 
at  large.  Perha]Mi  the  proportion  may  bs 
stated  as  follows,  though  not  correctly  ^— 

Catholic*  (two-thirds  of  the  peopis),  prtoooeni,..  4 
PmbTteriaoB  (more  ttasa  oiie4lfth  of  tho  peopit). 

prlBonera, C 

ProteKtantii  (len  than  one-WTenth  of  the  peofM), 

priwxwra, • ••••••••••••••••••••••M 
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FarUament— The  Acts  of  Attafaider— Trtooh  Land- 
ing  nnder  Humbert— SOU!*— C<mdiiet  of  tiw 
liule  Froiieh  Arnif— Bailiim— The  Bmm  of 
CMtlebai^-Paaio  and  Bonfe  of  the  Britiah  Foroa 
— French  give  a  Ball— Lord  Comwallla  collects 
a  great  ArmT— Uarefaee  to  meet  the  Frendi— 
£nconntera  tbain  at  BalMnanroek— Defeat  sod 
i'apture  of  the  French— Becoverr  of  Bailina 
tSlAOghteiv-Coarta-lIactlal,  6a— ^d  of  tha  In- 
Htirrections  of  I79S— New  Frenelip  KxM<ntloa— 
i  ommodore  Bompar%>-T.  W.  Tone-  Bneooater 
BfitiAh  Fleet  at  month  of  Longh  Swllly— BMtia 
— ^Tho  Uocke  Captured— Tone  a  Prisoner— Be- 
oogntxed  br  Sir  QeoTM  Hin— Carried  to  DuMIn 
In  Irons— Tried  by  Court-llartial— Oondeauied 
to  be  Hanged— His  Address  to  the  Coort^Asks 
as  a  faroor  to  be  Shot— Befosed  by  ComwalUs 
—Soiclda  in  Prison. 

Ik  the  midst  of  this  rdgn  of  toror  and  of 
Tengeaoce,  PaiiiaakM&t  conthiiied  to  at 
from  time  to  tinra.  Loid  Gastlereach's 
majority  in  PariiMient  hmd  its  fimctioiiB 
to  discharge,  as  well  as  the  "Mi^jor's 
People,''  in  tbe  general  syetem  of  opera- 
tions which  were  all  to  Uad  towards,  md 
^nd  in,  tha  one  grand  i)otnt — a  Legisla* 
tive  Umon.  On  the  18th  of  July  Xord 
Oastlereagh,  after  a  long  speech  on  the 
rebelHon  in  general,  and  its  atrocities 
(which  were  au,  aoocntMng  to  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  people),  prapMed  that  a  mea- 
sure should  he  orongfat  in  to  grant  com- 
pensation  to  snch  of  His  Mi^'ertjr's  lofal 
subjects  as  had  sustained  losses  in  tmir 
property  during  the  insurrection.  This 
Bill  was  brougl^  in,  was  nassed,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointea  fbr  carrying  it 
into  effect  On  the  27th  the  Attomey- 
General  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  attainder 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Cornelius 
Grogan,  and  Beanchamp  fiagenal  Harvey, 
in  order  that  their  estates  might  be  for- 
feited. All  efforts  in  opposition  to  this 
new  procedure  against  men  who  were  all 
dcadf  and  had  never  been  convicted  of  any 
crime,  proved  quite  fruitless.  It  was  the 
informer  Reynolds,  who  had  been  im- 
plicitly trusted  by  the  unsuspeoting  Lord 
i!!dward,  that  proved  the  case  against 
him,  to  the  satisfactioD  of  the  Comudttea 
Curran  was  heard  in  delenoB,  on  the  part 
cf  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  made  a  very  strong  argument 
On  the  unheard-of  nature  of  this  species 
of  proceeding,  he  said — **  Upon  the  pre- 
vious and  ioiportant  question — ^nuncly, 
the  guilt  of  Lord  £dward  (without  the 
full  proof  of  which  no  punishment  can 
be  just)— I  have  been  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee if  I  have  any  defence  to  go  intcK 
•  .  .  Sir,  I  now  answer  the  question:  I 
have  no  defonaive  evidence    it  is  impos- 


sible that  I  should,  I  haw  often  of  IstB 
gone  to  the  dtrngeoB  of  the  cqitive,  but 
never  have  I  gme  to  tibe  fffuee  if  the 
dead,  to  receive  instmotiona  fbr  hu  de> 
fence;  nor,  in  troth,  haw  I  ever  beibni 
been  at  tiie  trial  of  a  dead  man."  It  WM 
all  in  vain;  that  PaiUameDt  was  quite 
ready  to  mi^e  a  new  preoedMit,  in  order 
to  starve  the  widows  and  cUldrMi  of 
dead  rebels.  The  billi  of  AttaaiMtor 
pMsed.*  Besides  these,  the  Pariiament 
was  busy  with  its  "Fugitive  Bill,**  and 
its  "Banishment  Bm,**  excepting  from 
sU  amnesty  certain  United  Imhmen  no* 
then  in  tiie  oonntrv,  and  certain  others 
who  were  to  be  iJlowed  to  exile  them- 
selves. These  two  litts  oomprehend  one 
hundred  and  fosety  names,  including 
Napper  Tandr,  Wolfe  Tonei  Richard 
McCormick,  Dean  Swift,  Lewins,  Bm- 
met,  Neihion,  O'Connor,  ko, ;  and  all  Hbm 
names  may  be  found  in  one  of  tiie  afipeo^ 
dizes  of  Madden.  The  last-named  gentbi- 
men,  indeed,  before  their  banishment,  had 
some  years  to  pass  in  tim  dreaiy  foi  treat 
of  Fort-George. 

The  whole  country  wMBtffl  under  mar- 
tial  law ;  many  were  suffering  the  extreme 
penalty,  and  that  wholesome  feeling, 
called  by  Barrington  '*an  impression  of 
horror,"  was  snffiiriently  prevalent  for  all 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Pitt*  when  his  policy 
was  mi^erially  served  by  a  new  and  moat 
T)itiful  F^:eneh  invasion,  which  came  too 
late  to  serve  Ireland,  bat  waa  in  admirable 
tfane  to  hrip  Eiffland. 

Fortunately  for  England,  and,  thare* 
fore,  unhappily  for  Ireland,  tke  French 
Republic  was,  durine  the  year  1798;  in 
its  most  helpless  and  chaotic  eonditionk 
Napoleon  was  in  Eeypt ;  and  the  miser* 
able  Directory,  wiuT  neither  money  net 
credit,  was  lamentably  unequal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  tima  Wolie  Tone  waa 
still  in  France;  As  the  news  of  each 
arrest,  and  of  each  action,  suooessively 
reached  France,  he  urged  the  generals  and 
Ckivernment  to  assist  the  gaUant  and 
desperate  struggle  of  his  countiymen,  and 
pressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 

*A  retnnant  of  Lorff  gdwarfs jMiusrty  was 
ssTSd  for  his  widow  bj  Mr.  OgilTis^  Loiti  £dwMd*b 
stepfather,  who  bought  it  when  sold  in  Chancery 
to  satisfy  a  mortgage.  Bat  what  was  saved  was  a 
trifle ;  and  Ladr  Vunela  died  hi  yuTerty.  Mm  to 
Mr.  Orogaa,  who  possessed  a  luga  eslaii^  Sir 
Jonah  Barrinffton  saTs:— 

'^This  Attainder  BlU  was  one  of  tke  most  Illegsl 
and  onconstlftittonal  aets  e^er  promocsd  by  say 
gDvemmaatt  bat  after  much  more  than  £10,000 
costs  to  Crown  oflSoers,  and  to  Lord  Norbury  as 
Attoraey-OeiMral,  had  been  extracted  from  the 
proper^,  the  estates  were  rsstarsd  to  the  snrtMag 
brother.*^ 

The  BorrlTing  brofber  hud  foqght  on  the  royaSsI 
side  dariaff  the  iBsurredlea. 
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which  flew  so  rapidly  by.  They  be<;an 
their  preparations  without  delay  ;  but 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  sbipe,  all 
were  wanting.  By  the  close  of  June,  the 
insurrection  was  nearly  crushed,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  July  that 
Tone  was  called  up  to  Paris,  to  consult 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  on  the  organization  of  a  new 
expedition.  At  this  period  his  journal 
closes,  and  the  subsequent  events  are  else- 
where recorded. 

The  plan  of  the  new  expedition  was  to 
dispatch  small  detachments  from  several 
ports,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  up  the  in- 
surrection, and  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  until  some  favourable  op- 
I)ortunity  should  occur  for  landing  the 
main  body,  under  General  Kilmaine. 
General  fifumbeii,  with  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  was  quartered  for  this  purpose 
at  Bochelle  ;  General  Hardy,  with  three 
thousand,  at  Brest ;  and  Kilmaine,  with 
nine  thousand,  remained  in  reserve.  This 
plan  was  judicious  enough,  if  it  had  been 
taken  up  in  time.  But  long  before  the 
iirst  of  these  expeditions  was  ready  to 
sail,  the  insurrection  was  subdued  in  every 
quarter. 

The  indignation  of  the  unfortunate  Irish 
was  just  and  extreme  against  that  French 
Government  which  had  so  repeatedly 
promised  them  aid,  and  now  appeared  to 
desert  them  in  their  utmost  neeal 

A  miserable  expedition,  at  the  instance 
of  Napper  Tandy,  was  at  length  fitted 
out,  01  which  Toners  son  thus  speaks : — 

'*  The  final  ruin  of  the  cxpeilition  was 
hurried  by  the  precipitancy  and  indiscre- 
tion of  a  brave  but  ignorant  and  impru- 
dent officer.  This  anecdote,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  disorder,  indiscipline,  and  disorganiza- 
tion which  began  to  prevail  in  the  French 
army.  Hum^rt,  a  gallant  soldier  of  for- 
tune, but  whose  heart  was  better  than  liis 
head,  impatient  of  the  dclajrs  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, and  fire<l  by  the  recitals  of  the 
Irish  refugees,  determined  to  begin  the 
enterprise  on  his  own  resiwnsibility,  and 
thus  oblise  the  Directory  to  second  or  to 
abandon  him." 

With  three  or  four  ships,  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  a  small  force  of  artillery 
— without  instructions,  and  without  any 
assurance  of  being  supported,  he  comnellcd 
the  captains  to  select  for  the  most  aespe- 
rate  attempt  which  is,  perha|>s,  recorded 
in  history.  Three  Irishmen  accompanied 
him,  Matthew  Tone,  Bartholomew  Tccl- 
ing,  of  lisbum,  and  Sullivan,  nephew  to 
Madgett,  whose  name  is  often  mentioned 
in  Tone's  memoirs.  On  the  22d  of  August 
they  made  the  coast  of  Connaught,  and 


landing  in  the  Bay  of  Killala^  immediafalf 
stormed  and  occu]iied  that  Httie  town. 

The  Protestant  ^shop  of  KiDala  wsi 
then  at  his  house,  callea  the  Castle^  and 
there  was  with  him  a  company  of  parsonic 
holding  a  visitation.  It  is  from  his  nsna- 
tive  that  we  leam  the  details ;  and  be 
especially  bears  witness  to  the  exceUent 
conduct  of  the  French,  both  officers  sod 
men  ;  although  his  testimony  to  this  effect 
was  '*  at  the  expense  of  hia  own  tnnilS' 
tion.»« 

The  French  entered  the  bay  under  Eng- 
lish colours  ;  and  the  feint  sacoeeded  to 
well  that  two  of  the  biahop*B  8on%  vitk 
the  Port-Surveyor,  took  a  fishinff-bost  and 
went  out  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
board  one  of  the  >hips ;  they  were  pm> 
sently  sur];)ri8ed  to  find  themaelves  )iri- 
soncrs.  Between  seven  and  eight,  i 
terrified  messenger  came  and  t<3d  tlie 
bishop  that  the  French  were  landed,  and 
that  near  three  hundred  of  them  were 
within  a  mile  of  tho  town.  The  cavalir 
officers  rode  off  directly,  in  full  tptei 
with  the  intelligence  to  Ballina.  The 
yeomanry  and  fenciblea  drew  up  hefine 
the  castle-gate,  and  resolutely  advanced 
into  tho  main  street  to  meet  the  French 
advanco-giianL 

Borne  down  by  numbers,  and  leeinff 
two  of  their  corps  fall,  th^  were  seised 
with  a  ])anic,  and  fled.  lurkwood  sod 
nineteen  yeomen  were  taken,  and  ordered 
into  close  custody  at  the  castla  All  op- 
position being  now  at  an  end,  the  Frenoi 
General  marched  into  the  castle -yard  at 
tho  head  of  his  officers,  and  demanded  to 
see  the  bishop,  who,  fortunately,  wu 
conversant  with  the  French  languacck 
Humbert  desired  him  to  be  under  no  iip- 
prehcnsion  for  himself  or  his  people  ;  they 
should  bo  treated  with  respectful  attra- 
tion,  and  nothing  should  be  taken  by  tbe 
French  trooi)8  but  what  was  absolutely 
nccoBsary  for  their  support ;  a  promise 
which,  as  long  as  those  troops  contiDoed 
in  Killala,  was  most  religiously  obsored. 

Mr.  Kirk  wood  was  examined  as  to  tho 
supplies  that  could  be  drawn  from  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  to  assist  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  queiMS 
were  interpreted  by  some  Irish  offioeis 
who  came  with  the  French,  to  wUch  be 
answered  ifvith  such  an  appearance  of 
frankness  an<l  candour,  that  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  French  General,  who 
told  him  he  was  on  his  parole,  and  ahoold 
have  full  permission  to  return  to  hii 
family,  and  attend  to  his  private  aflSurs. 
The  conjugal  affection  of  this  gentlenisn 
on  the  next  day  made  him  forget  bii 
parole,  and  go  to  attend  his  sick  wi 
•  Sir  J.  Bftrrlogton.    i^iitmtf/taA,^ 
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who,  from  the  dread  of  the  enemy,  had 
secreted  herself  in  the  mountains.  En- 
raged at  this  breach  of  parole,  the  French 
took  everything  they  wanted  out  of  his 
stores— oats,  salt,  and  iron,  to  a  consider- 
able amount ;  nor  had  they  been  careful 
to  prevent  depredations  by  the  rebels  in 
his  dwelling-house,  as  they  would  have 
done  if  he  luid  not  fled  ;  so  that  when  he 
returned  he  fotmd  it  a  wreck. 

The  bishop's  castle  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  General  But  such 
excellent  discipline  was  constantly  main- 
tained by  these  intaders  while  they 
remained  in  EjUala,  that  with  every 
temptation  to  plunder,  which  the  time 
and  the  number  of  valuable  articles  within 
their  reach  presented  to  them — a  side- 
board of  plate  and  classes,  a  hall  filled 
with  hats,  whips,  and  greatcoats,  as  well 
of  the  guests  as  of  the  fiEunily,  not  one 
single  article  of  private  property  was 
carried  away. 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  Himi- 
bert  began  his  military  operations  by 
pushing  forward  to  Ballma  a  detachment 
of  a  hundred  men,  forty  of  whom  he  had 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  he  could  seize. 
A  green  flag  was  mounted  over  the  castle- 
^ate,  with  uie  inscription,  Erin  go  Brag\ 
importingto  invite  the  country  people  to 
join  the  French.  Their  cause  was  to  be 
forwarded  bjr  the  immediate  delivery  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  to  the  new 
levies  of  the  country.  Property  was  to 
be  inviolable.  Ready  money  was  to  come 
over  in  the  ships  expected  every  day  from 
France.  In  the  meantime,  whatever  was 
bought  was  paid  for  in  drafts  on  the  future 
Ihrectory. 

Though  cash  was  wanting,  the  i)romise 
of  clothmg  and  arms  to  the  recruits  was 
made  eooa  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
first  &at  oflered  their  service  received 
complete  clothing  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  thousand.  The  next  comers,  at  least 
as  many,  received  arms  and  clothing,  but 
no  shoes  and  stockings.  To  the  last,  arms 
only  were  given.  And  of  arms,  Colonel 
Charost  assured  the  bishop,  five  thousand 
and  five  hundred  stand  were  delivered. 

The  Right  Rev.  narrator  thus  describes 
the  little  army  of  invaders : — 

**  Intelligence,  activity,  temperance,  pa- 
tience, to  a  surprising  degree,  appeared 
to  be  combined  in  the  soldiery  that  came 
over  with  Humbert,  together  with  the 
exactest  obedience  to  discipline;  yet,  if 
you  except  the  grenadiers,  they  had 
nothing  to  catdi  the  eye.  Their  stature, 
for  the  most  part,  was  low,  their  com- 
plexion pale  ana  sallow,  their  clothes  much 
the  worse  for  the  wear;  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server they  would  have  appeared  almost 


incapable  of  enduring  any  hardship. 
These  were  the  men,  however,  of  whom 
it  was  presently  observed  that  they  could 
be  well  content  to  live  on  bread  or 
potatoes,  to  drink  water,  to  make  the 
stones  of  the  street  their  bed,  and  to  sleep 
in  their  clothes,  with  no  cover  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  One  half  of  their  num- 
ber had  served  in  Italy,  under  Buonaparte, 
the  rest  were  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine." 

The  French,  and  the  Irish  officers  who 
accompanied  them,  did  not  find  the  Con- 
naught  people  so  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  nor  so  well  organized  as  they  had 
hoped  and  expected.  The  general  insur- 
rection which  was  just  suppressed  had 
not  penetrated  into  Mayo  at  all ;  yet  the 
bishop  mentions  some  circumstances  to 
show  that  the  landing  was  not  unexpected 
by  the  peasantnr  of  those  jMirts.  At  any- 
rate,  a  French  nag  displayed  anywhere  in 
Ireland  was  sure  to  attract  the  fighting 
part  of  the  population  around  it ;  as^  in- 
deed, the  same  p»henomenon  would  do  at 
this  da^.  The  bishon,  whose  professional 
preiudices  may  lead  mm  to  exaggerate  a 
little,  gives  a  curious  account  of  w  aston- 
ishment of  the  French  when  thev  found 
their  Irish  allies  were  devout  Catholics — 
as  if  they  had  not  known  this  before.  He 
says: — 

"The  contrast  with  regard  to  religious 
sentiments  between  the  French  and  their 
Irish  allies  was  extremely  curious.  The 
atheist  despised  and  afi&onted  the  bigot ; 
but  the  wonder  was  how  the  zealous 
papist  should  come  to  any  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  a  set  of  men  who  boasted  openly 
in  our  hearing,  that  they  had  just  driven 
Mr.  Pox)e  out  of  Italy,  and  did  not  expect 
to  find  him  again  so  suddeidy  in  Ireland. 
It  astonished  the  French  officers  to  hear 
the  recruits,  when  they  offered  their 
services,  declare  that  they  were  come  to 
take  arms  for  France  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

Humbert  left  Killala  with  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  two 
hundred  men  and  six  officers,  and  on  the 
25th,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
took  possession  of  Ballina,  from  whence 
the  garrison  fled  on  his  approach.  Here 
he  Idft  behind  him  an  officer  named  True^ 
with  a  very  small  part  of  the  French  and 
several  of  the  Irish  recruits.  Humbert 
was  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  pushing 
forward  with  vigour,  and  a  rapid  progress 
into  the  interior  could  alone  bnng  the 
natives  to  his  standu^  At  Ballina  manv 
hundred  peasants  repaired  to  the  French 
standard,  and  with  eagerness  received  arms 
and  uniforms.  The  French  commander 
determined  to  attack  the  forces  at  Castle- 
bar,  and  began  his  match  cm  the  morning 
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of  tho  STith,  with  eiizht  himdrod  of  kii 
own  men,  and  less  tuan  liftceu  liuudred 
Irish. 

There  was  then  in  Costlclxar  an  army 
of  six  tlioiisaud  men,  under  command  of 
(jcneral  Lake,  including  souio  iiiie  militia 
regiments,  with  tho  ^ian^uis  of  Ormond, 
General  Lortl  liutcliinsuu,  the  Earls  of 
Longford  and  Graiianl,  and  Lord  Roden, 
with  his  iMtastcd  regiment  of  cavalry 
called  tho  **  Fox  hunters/'  who  had  shown 
themselves  cajuiblc  of  at  least  riding  down 
Hying  and  disarmcil  peasants  in  Aleath 
and  Kildarc.  It  was  a  force  with  which 
General  Lake  reasonably  enough  thouglit 
he  should  givo  a  good  account  of  eight 
hundred  French  and  some  raw  levies  of 
Connauuht  men.  The  English  commander 
ex])octed  the  French  to  onlvanco  bv  the 
high  road  leading  to  Castlebar ;  but  Hum- 
bert, ha\'ing  goml  guides,  took  the  way 
over  the  pass  uf  Barnagee  westward,  and 
80  ajfipearcd,  early  in  tho  muminff,  not 
precisely  at  tho  point  whore  ho  was  looked 
for. 

General  Lake  with  his  staff  had  just 
arrived  and  taken  command  (as  au  elder 
officer),  as  Lord  Hutchinson  had  deter- 
mined to  march  the  ensuing  dav  and  end 
tho  question,  by  a  capture  of  the  French 
detachment.  Tlio  change  of  commanders 
had  occasioned  discontent  and  demoraliza- 
tion amongst  the  troops ;  at  kast,  that  is 
one  of  tho  reasons  or  excuses  which  loyal- 
ist writers  have  been  fain  to  allege  for  the 
■hameful  conduct  of  tho  British  force  in 
the  action  which  followed.  Plowdcn  says 
on  this  subject : — 

**  There  is  no  question  hut  that  a  very 
•Grious  difference  happened  previous  to 
tho  di8;;raccful  action  at  Castlebar  be- 
tween (tcneral  (now  Lord)  Hutchinson 
and  (leneral  Lake ;  and  that  tho  army  in 
general  was  strongly  atlcctcd  by  the 
tormer^s  having  been  sui)er8Cilod  in  liis 
command  by  uie  latter.  General  Hut- 
chinson was  acquainted  with  every  inch  of 
the  conutr}',  and  hod  prepared  an  able  and 
ctijcient  plan  for  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  enemy ;  ho  conunauued  alike  uic  con- 
fidcnco  of  the  army  and  the  affections  of 
the  natives.  As  cruelty  and  cowardice 
are  ever  inseparable,  it  was  unlikely  that 
troops  which  hod  debased  themselves  by 
znassacring  tho  fugitive,  surrendered  or 
unoffending,  by  burning  their  houses  and 
destroying  their  property,  by  torturing, 
strangling,  and  fU^ggiug  the  suspected  to 
extort  comfessions,  should,  when  loft  to 
themselves  or  under  tho  command  of  the 
promoter  of  that  savue  war&re,  bravely 
uce  an  enemy  upon  whom  they  dared  not 
exercise  their  wonted  atrocities.'* 

JSow£ver  that  ought  h^  on  .the  appear- 


ance of  the  French  and  Iriah  daployiog 
from  the  ]>ass  of  Bamagee,  Sir  Jonah  £sr- 
rington  describes  thus  the  aingnlar  action 
that  followed : — 

**  The  troops  were  moved  to  a  pontua 
alxMit  a  mile  from  Castlebar,  whicti,  to  sn 
unskilled  person,  seemed  naaasailsble. 
They  had  scarcely  been  posted  with  nins 
pieces  of  cannon,  whian  the  French 
ap])eared  on  the  opposito  side  of  a  smill 
lake,  descending  the  hill  in  oolnani, 
directly  in  front  of  the  "RnglUh-  Our 
artillery  played  on  them  with  effect  Tbs 
French  kept  up  a  acattered  fire  of  mm- 
ketry,  and  took  up  the  attention  of  ear 
army  by  irregular  movements.  In  hslf 
au  hour,  however,  onr  troops  were  alannsd 
by  a  movement  of  small  oodiea  to  tun 
their  loft,  which,  being  oovered  by  walli^ 
they  had  never  apprehended.  The  ordeis 
given  were  either  mistaken  or  miabelieved ; 
tho  lino  wavered,  and  in  a  &v  minutes 
tho  whole  of  the  royal  army  was  com- 
pletely routed ;  the  Hight  of  the  inlstttry 
was  as  that  of  a  mob,  sll  the  royal  artiUeiy 
was  taken,  our  anny  fled  to  Castlebar,  tM 
heavy  cavalry  galloped  amongst  the  in- 
fantry and  Lend  Joceiyn*s  light  Dragoons, 
and  made  the  best  ox  their  way,  thnmdi 
thick  and  thin,  to  Castlebar,  and  towaros 
Tuam,  pursued  by  such  of  the  French  ss 
could  get  horses  to  carry  them. 

*'  About  nino  hundred  Freneh  and  some 
peasants  took  possession  of  Caatlebar  with- 
out resistance,  except  from  a  few  High- 
landers stationed  in  the  town,  who  wece 
soon  destroyed." 

So  violent  was  the  panic  of  the  British 
that  they  never  halted  till  they  reached 
Tuam,  fbrty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle 
They  lost  the  whole  of  their  artilleiy— 
fourteen  pieces — five  stand  of  colours,  sad 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  eighteen 
officers  and  three  hundred  and  lifty  men, 
but  the  French  caloulatod  the  loss  of  ths 
enemy  at  six  hundred.  The  fii^tives  re- 
newed their  march,  or  rather  flight,  from 
Tuam  on  the  same  night,  and  proceeded  to 
Athlonc,  where  au  officer  of  carbineeis 
with  sixty  of  Ids  men  arrived  at  one 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  having 
formed  a  inarch  of  above  eeventy  English 
miles— the  distance  of  Athlone  from 
Castlebar— in  twenty-seven  hoars.  The 
whole  battle  and  rout  are  familiarij 
known  to  this  day  in  (Jonnaught  as  tl^ 
''liaceftofCatttUhary 

The  French,  having  thus  easily  poanssed 
themselves  of  the  county  town  of  Mayo» 
immediately  gave  a  ball  and  aagper.  Sir 
Jonah  Barnugton  says : — 

**  The  native  character  of  the  French 
never  showed  itself  more  strongly  than 
after  this  action.   Wheninloll 
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of  the  large  town  of  Castiebar,  they  im- 
mediately let  about  pnttiog  tiieir  penonB 
in  the  b^  older,  and  the  oihcers  adver- 
tiaed  a  ball  and  rapper  that  night. for  the 
ladies  of  the  town;  thiai,  it  i«  said,  was 
well  attended,  deoorom  in  all  points  was 
strictly  preserved,  they  paid  ready  money 
for  everything ;  in  £ict,  the  French  army 
established  the  Fueufih  character  wherever 
th^  occupied." 

But  they  thought  of  something  else 
besides  amuaemwit.  With  that  love  of 
Older  which  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of 
their  nation,  they  established  districts, 
each  under  its  own  elected  magistrate; 
they  repressed  any  disposition  which 
showed  itself  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  maltreat  the  loyalist  inhabitants,  if 
indeed  such  disposition  existed  as  the 
iMshop  affirms.  A  provincial  government 
was  at  once  established,  with  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Moore  Hall,  as  President,  and  proclam- 
ations were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
«« Irish  Bepublio." 

From  tiie  tenor  which  this  handful  of 
French  troops  inspired,  we  may  form  some 
idea  ai  the  effiscts  which  mi^t  have  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  even  Humbert's  little 
force  anywhere  in  the  -sonth  of  Ireland, 
while  the  WeoEfofd  men  were  gallantly 
holding  their  own  county;  or  we  may 
conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  Humbert  had  brought  with  him 
ten  thousand  men  instead  of  one  thousand, 
•ven  in  that  month  of  Angnst,  crushed 
as  the  people  had  been  by  the  savage  sup- 
pression of  their  insuTrection, — or  if 
Grouchy  had  marched  inland  with  his 
adx  thousand  men  at  the  moment  when 
the  people  were  eager  to  begin  the  rising, 
and  the  English  ud  but  uiree  thousand 
regular  troops  in  the  island.  It  seemed 
as  if  England  were  destined  to  have  all 
the  luck,  and  either  by  favour  of  the 
dements  or  the  miscalculations  of  her 
enesues,  to  escape,  one  after  another,  the 
deadly  porils  tnat  for  ever  beset  her 
empire. 

As  it  was,  this  arrival  of  Humbert,  even 
followed  by  so  brillisnt  a  victorv,  was 
really  so  much  profit  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.   Bsmngton  truly  remarks : — 

"  The  defeat  of  CasUabar,  however,  was 
a  victory  to  the  Viceroy;  it  revived  all 
the  horrors  of  the  rebellion,  which  had 
been  subsiding,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
militia  resiments  tended  to  impress  the 
gentry  with  an  idea  that  England  alone 
could  protect  the  oountrv." 

The  Marquis  ComwaUis  determined  to 
eolleet  a  gnMt  army,  and  inarch  in  im- 
XKMing  force;  but  he  did  not  hasten  his 
movements  ao  watch  as  it  was  thought  hs 
vii^  hoom  done;  and,  in  ^he  msantime, 


the  French  and  insurgents  were  profiting 
by  the  delay.  It  was  said  that  forty 
thousand  of  the  Westmeath  people  were 
preparing  to  assemble  at  tne  Crooked 
WcK)d,  in  that  county,  so  as  to  join  the 
French  on  their  passage,  and  march  on 
the  metropolis. 

At  length  the  Msrouis  was  ready ;  and 
having  assured  himself  of  the  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  men  on  his  line  of  march, 
he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  en> 
counter  the  eight  huirared  audacious 
Frenchmen  and  their  Irish  allies.  These 
latter  were  by  no  means  increasing,  but 
rather  dimiuishins  since  the  day  of 
Castlebar;  and  indeed,  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand  men— a  circumstance 
which  greatly  surpdaed  and  disgusted  the 
FrencL 

The  Marquis  proceeded  on  the  30th  of 
Au^at  on  the  road  to  CasUebur,  and 
amved  on  the  4th  of  ficotember  at 
HoUymount,  fourteen  nules  oistant  from 
GasUebar;  in  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  his  poet,  and  marched  ta 
Foxford. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
having  arrived  at  Colooov,  was  opposed 
an  the  5th  by  CSolonel  Vereker,  of  the 
city  of  Limerick  militia,  who  had  marched 
from  Sligo  for  the  purpose,  with  about 
two  hundred  infantry,  thirty  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Hf^giment  of  laght  I^a- 
goons,  and  two  curricle  suns.  After  a 
smart  action  of  about  an  hour's  continu- 
ance, he  was  oblij^d  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery,  to  Sligo. 

This  opposition,  though  attended  with 
defeat  to  the  oppoaers,  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  the  French  General  to  rdinquiah 
his  design  on  .Sligo.  He  directed  his 
inarch  by  Drumniuiair  towards  Manor- 
hamilton,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim,  leav- 
ing on  the  road,  for  the  sake  of  expedition, 
thSee  six-poundersdismountod,  ana  throw- 
in^  five  pieces  more  of  .artillery  over  the 
bridge  at  Drumnahair  into  the  river.  In 
approaching  Manorhamiiton  he  suddenly 
wheeled  to  the  right,  taking  his  wa^  by 
Drumkerin,  perhaps  with  design  of  at- 
tempting, if  possible,  to  reach  Granard, 
in  the  County  of  Longford,  where  an  in- 
surrection had  taken  place.  Crawford's 
troops  hung  so  close  on  the  rearguard 
of  the  French  as  to  come  to  action 
with  it  on  the  7th,  between  Drumshambo 
and  Ballynomoro,  in  which  action  they 
were  repulsed  with  -  some  loss,  and  ao- 
monishea  to  obsenre.mors  caution  in  the 
pursuit 

The  Frendi  anny,  passing  the  Shannon 
at  Ballintra,  and  halting  some  hours  in  the 
night  at  Clsnne,  arriTed  at.  Ballinsmuck, 
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County  Lonfiford,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, BO  cloB^y  followed  by  the  troops  of 
Colonel  Crawford  and  General  Lake,  that 
its  rearguard  waa  unable  to  break  the 
bridge  at  Ballintra,  to  impede  the  pur- 
suit; while  Lord  Comwailis,  with  the 
jrnind  army,  crossed  the  same  river  at 
Ciirrick-on-Shannon,  marched  by  Mohill  to 
8aiut -Johnstown,  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford, in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy  in 
front,  on  his  way  to  Gronard ;  or,  should 
ho  proceeil,  to  surround  him  with  an  army 
of  tliirty  thousand  men.  In  tliis  dc8i>erate 
situation,  Humbert  arranged  his  lorces, 
with  no  other  object,  as  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, than  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms.  The  rearguard  having 
been  attacked  by  Colonel  Crawfonl,  about 
two  hundred  of  the  French  infantry 
surrendered.  The  rest  continued  to  de- 
fend themselves  for  above  half  an  hour, 
when,  on  the  api^earance  of  the  main  body 
of  General  Lake's  army,  they  also  sur- 
rendered, after  they  had  made  Lord 
lloden,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  a  pri- 
soner. His  lordsmp  had  precipitately 
a<lvanced  into  the  French  lines  to  obtain 
their  surrender.  The  Irish  insurgents 
who  had  accompanied  the  French  to  this 
fatal  field,  being  excluded  from  quarter, 
lied  in  all  directions,  and  were  pursued, 
with  the  slaughter  of  about  live  hundred 
men,  which  seems  much  less  to  exceed 
the  truth  than  the  returns  of  slain  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  island.  About 
one  thousand  iive  hundred  insurgents  were 
with  the  French  army  at  Ballinamuck,  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Humbert. 
The  loss  of  the  Kings's  troops  was  officially 
stated  at  three  privates  killed,  twelve 
wounded,  three  missing,  and  one  officer 
wounded.  The  troops  of  General  Hum- 
bert were  found,  when  prisoners,  to 
consist  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
privates  and  ninety-six  officers,  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
men  since  their  landing  at  Killala  on  the 
22d  of  August. 

Vengefiu  executions  began  on  the  field 
of  battle.  It  appears  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  **  Races  of  Castlebar,''  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Louth  and  Kilkenny  regi- 
ments, not  finding  it  convenient  to  re- 
treat, thought  the  next  best  thin^  they 
could  do  would  be  to  join  the  victors, 
which  they  immediately  did,  and  in  one 
hour  were  completely  equipped  as  French 
ritiemen.  About  mnety  of  those  men 
were  hung  by  Lord  Comwallis  at  Ballina- 
muck. One  of  them  defended  himsedf 
by  insisting  "  that  it  waa  the  army,  and 
not  he,  who  were  deserters ;  that  whilst 
he  was  fighting  hard,  they  all  ran  away, 
and  left  him  to  be  moxdered.'* 


A  Mr.  Blake,  who  had  been  an  offiov 
in  the  British  army,  was  alao  executed 
on  the  field.  Bartholomew  Taelmg  and 
Matthew  Tone  (brother  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone)  were  among  tiie  |wiacmB^ 
and  were  both  executed  within  a  tew  dan 
in  Dublin.  Mr.  Moore,  President  of  tw 
Provincial  Government,  which  had  beea 
instituted  at  Castlebar,  was  <me  of  tin 
prisoners  at  Ballinamuck,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  Hoffer  Magnin^ 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irian  insorgent^ 
was  transported,  and  hia  father,  a  brewei^ 
was  huog. 

The  small  French  garriaon  which  had 
been  left  in  Killala  still  oocaped  that 
place,  and  creat  part  of  North  Coanaxud^ 
continued  £  insurrection.         -^'-— «- 

On  tlie  22d  of  September,  thirtjr-two 
days  after  the  landing  of  the  french 
army,  and  fifteen  after  its  capture  at 
Ballinamuck,  a  large  body  of  troops  ar* 
rived  at  Killala,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Trench,  who  would  have 
been  still  some  days  later  in  hiaarrivil 
had  he  not  been  luiBtened  by  a  messaae 
from  the  bishop,  to  announce  the  feaifol 
apprehensions  his  lordship's  fiunily  and 
the  other  loyalists  were  under. 

The  bishop's  narrative  of  what  fiillowsd 
indicates  that  the  recovery  of  this  place 
by  the  British  forces  was  a  scene  rather 
of  indiscriminate  massacre  than  of  com- 
bat. He  describes  how  '*a  troop  of 
funtives  in  full  race  from  Ballina,  women 
ana  children,  tumbled  over  one  another 
to  get  into  the  castle,  or  into  any  hooae  in 
the  town  where  they  might  hope  for 
a  momentary  shelter,  continued  for  a 
painful  length  of  time  to  give  notice  of 
the  approaoi  of  an  army." 

There  was,  however,  a  momentary  re- 
sistance. 

The  insurgents  quitted  their  camp  to 
occupy  the  rising  ground  dose  by  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Ballina,  and  posted 
themselves  under  the  low  stone  wiuls  on 
each  side,  in  such  a  manner  as  enabled 
them  with  great  advantage  to  take  aim 
at  the  King^  troops.  They  had  a  strong 
guard  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  town 
towards  Foxford,  having  probably  re- 
ceived intelligence,  which  was  true,  that 
General  Trench  had  divided  his  forces  at 
Crosmolina,  and  sent  one  part  of  them  by 
a  detour  of  three  miles,  to  intercept  the 
fugitives  that  might  take  that  course  in 
their  flight.  This  last  detachment  con- 
sisted cniefly  of  the  Kerry  miUtia,  nnder 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Crosbie 
and  Maurice  Fiti:gerald,  the  Knight  <d 
Kerry,  their  Colonel,  the  Earl  of  Qlan- 
dore^  attendixig  the  GeneraL 

The  two  divisiooa  of  the  royal  aimy 
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were  snpiweed  to  make  up  abont  twelve 
hundred  meu,  and  they  had  Hve  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  number  of  the  inaurgents 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Many  ran 
away  before  the  engagement,  while  a  very 
considerable  number  flocked  into  the  town 
in  the  very  heat  of  it,  passing  under  the 
castle  windows  in  view  of  the  French 
officers  on  horseback,  and  running  upon 
death  with  as  little  appearance  of  renec- 
tion  or  concern  as  if  tney  were  hastening 
to  a  show.  About  four  hundred  of  these 
people  fell  in  the  battle,  and  immediately 
after  it.  Whence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  their  entire  number  scarcely  exceeded 
eisht  or  nine  hundred. 

The  whole  scene  passed  in  sight  of  the 
castle,  and  so  near  it  that  the  £ftmily 
could  distinctly  hear  the  balls  whistling 
by  their  ears. 

The  attempt  at  resistance  lasted  twehty 
minutes,  when  the  insurgents  scattered  in 
two  directions — some  into  the  town,  where 
they  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  some 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  where  they 
were  enfiladed  by  a  gun  j'laced  in  position 
for  that  purpose. 

The  court-martial  began  the  day  after, 
and  sat  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Morrison. 
They  had  to  try  not  less  than  seventy- 
tive  prisoners  at  Killala,  and  a  hundred 
and  ten  at  Ballina^  besides  those  who 
might  be  brought  in  daily.  The  two 
first  persons  tried  at  this  tribunal  were 
General  Bellew  and  Mr.  Richard  Bourke. 
The  trial  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
short.  They  were  found  guilty  on  Mon- 
day evening,  and  hung  the  next  morning 
in  the  park  behind  the  castle. 

80  ended  the  last  of  the  series  of  partial 
insurrectioDS  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798. 
Little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
official  accounts  of  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  in  the  several  engagements 
and  encoanters.  According  to  the  most 
probable  accounts  to  be  had  from  the 
War  Office,  the  number  of  the  army  lost 
in  this  rebellion  amounts  in  the  whole  to 
nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  men; 
and  according  to  the  general  Government 
accoants  of  the  total  loss  of  the  insurgents, 
it  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  without  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  great  numbers 
of  whom  were  shot  down  by  the  yeomanry 
or  burned  in  their  own  houses.  The  mere 
loss  of  life,  too,  nves  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  people. 
Many  hundreds  had  be^  put  to  tlie  tor- 
ture, and  lacerated  by  cruel  scourging,  to 
extort  information.  X^ever,  perhaps,  was 
any  national  insurrection  in  the  world  so 
savagely  crushed ;  never  was  insurrection 
flo  thoroughly  justified  by  the  oiipression 
which  provoked  it ;  and  never  were  chiefs 
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of  any  insurrection  more  pure  in  their 
motives,  more  gallant,  honourable,  and 
self-sacnficin^,  than  those  whose  bodies 
were  now  swinging  upon  gibbets,  whoee 
heads  were  grinning  upon  spikes,  or  who 
were  languishing  in  various  prisons,  to  , 
expiate  tfiecrimS  of  loving  th^r  country  ' 
and  hating  its  oppressors. 

The  jMlicy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  in 
full  operation;  and  the  *' impression  of 
horror"  was  strone  and  deep:  indeed, 
the  plans  of  the  Minister  were  rather 
aided  b^  the  driftless  and  helpless  French 
ex|)editions  which  the  imbecile  govern-  \ 
ment  of  the  Directory  sent  to  help  the  \ 
insurgents,  but  which  came  too  late,  and 
arrived  at  the  wrong  places.  Before 
narrating  the  measures  of  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  Legislative  Union,  it 
is  necessary  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  The  founder  of 
the  United  Irish  Society  was  not  a  man 
to  evade  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  own  acts,  nor  to  take  his 
ease  in  France,  where  he  held  a.  high 
commission  in  the  army,  while  his  com- 
rades were  perishing  on  the  field  or  on 
the  gallows.  He  never  for  one  moment 
relaxed  his  efforts  to  effect  the  great 
task  of  his  life,  which  was  to  bring  an 
adequate  force  of  Frenchmen  into  Ireland, 
and  so  to  stop  and  to  punish  the  shocking 
atrocities,  of  which  every  new  report  tor- 
tured his  souL 

The  news  of  Humbert's  attempt,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  threw  the  Directory 
into  the  greatest  perplexity.  They  in- 
stantly determined,  however,  to  hurry 
all  their  preparations,  and  send  off  at 
least  the  division  of  General  Hardy,  to 
second  his  efforts,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  report  of  his  first  advantages,  which 
shortly  reached  them,  auj^mented  their 
ardour  and  accelerated  their  movements. 
But  such  was  the  state  of  the  French 
navy  and  arsenals,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  20th  of  September  that  this  small 
expedition,  consisting  of  one  sail  of  the 
line  and  eight  frigates,  under  Commodore 
Bompart,  and  three  thousand  men,  under 
General  Hardy,  was  ready  for  sailing. 
The  news  of  Humbert^s  defeat  had  not 
yet  reached  France. 

Paris  was  then  crowded  with  Irish 
emigrants,  eager  for  action.  Some  Irish- 
men emba^kea  before  Bompart,  in  a  small 
and  fast-sailing  vessel,  with  Napper  Tandv 
at  their  head.  They  reached,  on  the  IGm 
of  September,  the  Isle  of  Baghlin,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  heard 
of  Humbert's  disaster :  they  merely  spread 
some  proclamations,  and  escaped  to  Nor- 
way. Three  Irishmen  only  accompanied 
Tone  in  Hardy's  flotilla;  he  alone. wi|f 
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embarked  in  the  Admirars  vessel,  the 
Noche,  the  others  were  on  board  tlie 
fricates.  These  ^-ere  Mr.  T.  Corbett, 
and  MacGuire,  two  brave  ofliceni,  who 
sftorwards  died  in  the  French  service, 
and  a  thinl  gentleman,  connected  by 
marriage  with  his  friend  Kussell. 

At  uio  period  of  this  ex|)edition  Tone 
iras  hopeless  of  its  success,  and  in  the 
deepest  despondency  at  the  pros^iect  of 
Irisn  affairs.  Sucn  was  the  wrctcheil 
indiscretion  of  the  Govcmniont  that,  be- 
fore his  deiiartnre,  he  read  himself,  in 
the  Bien  In/ormt,  a  I*aris  newsjiaiwr,  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  armament, 
where  his.  own  name  was  mentioned  in 
fhll  letters,  with  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  on  board  the  Hoche.  There  was, 
thereiPorc,  no  hopo  of  secrecy.  He  had 
all  along  deprecated  the  idea  of  thoHc 
attempts  on  a  small  scale.  But  he  had 
also  declared  repeatedly,  that  if  the 
Oovemment  sent  only  a  corporaVs  guard, 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  along  with  them ; 
be  saw  no  chance  of  Kilmaine*s  large 
expedition  being  ready  in  any  reasonable 
time,  and  therefore  determmed  to  ac- 
oompany  Hardy.  His  resolution  was, 
however,  deliberately  taken,  in  case  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  never 
to  suffer  the  indignity  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. And  his  son,  William  Thcoltald 
Wolfe  Tone,  informs  us  that  he  hod 
expressecl  himself  to  this  effect  "at 
dinner,  in  our  own  house,  and  in  my 
niother*s  presence,  a  little  before  IcaviuL' 
Paris."  • 

At  length,  about  the  20th  of  Septcml)er, 
1798,  that  fatal  expedition  set  sail  from 
the  Bay  de  (Jamaret.  It  consisted  of 
the  IJochef  seventy-four;  Loire^  Bemhte^ 
Bellone,  Coquille,  EmbunccuU,  Immortal- 
Hi,  Romainey  and  Semiilante,  frigates; 
and  Biehe,  schooner,  and  aviso.  To 
avoid  the  British  Heets,  Bomjmrt,  au 
excellent  seaman,  took  a  large  sweep  to 
the  westward,  and  then  to  the  north-east, 
in  order  to  l>car  down  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  ouarter  whence 
a  French  force  would  be  least  expected. 
He  met,  however,  with  contrary  winds, 
and  it  appears  that  his  flotilla  was  scat- 
tered; for  on  the  10th  of  October,  after 
twenty  days*  cruise,  he  arrived  off  the 
entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the  Hoche, 
the  Loirty  the  Be$oliie,  and  the  Biche. 
He  was  instantly  signalled,  and  on  the 
break  of  day  next  morning,  11th  of 
October,  before  he  could  enter  the  luiv  or 
land  his  troops,  he  perceived  the  s^uaclron 
tt  Sir  John  Borlaae  Warren,  consisting  of 

*  Mmmln  (^  Wc^lt  Tom.    Bv  his  son.    Pnbliihed 
la  WsshSngton.    The  EDgluh  edition  ii  much 


six  sail  of  the  line,  one  raaee  of  aix:^ 
guns,  and  two  frigatea,  bearing  dowa 
ujKtn  him.  There  was  no  chanoe  of 
escaxM!  for  the  large  and  heavy  man-of- 
war.  Bompart  gave  instant  aignala  totbe 
frigates  and  schooner  to  retreat  thrao^ 
shallow  water,  and  prepared  alone  te 
honour  the  flag  of  his  country  and  liberty 
by  a  desi>erate  but  hopeleaa  defenoa  At 
that  moment  a  boat  came  from  the 
Bichf  for  his  last  orders.  That  ship  hid 
the  best  chance  to  get  off.  The  Fmck 
oflicers  all  suxtplicat^  Tone  to  embaik  on 
board  of  her.  *  *  Our  contest  is  hopeleai," 
they  obser\*ed ;  *'  we  will  be  priaoners  of 
war,  but  what  ^411  become  of  yon?" 
*\ShaU  it  be  said,"  reidied  he,  *<that  I 
fled  whilst  the  French  were  fiehtinff  tlie 
l)attles  of  my  country?  **  He  reniied 
their  offers,  and  detcimined  to  stand  and 
fall  with  the  shipu  The  £ieke  accom- 
plished her  escape. 

The  British  Admiral  dispatched  two 
men-of-war,  the  raaee  and  a  frigate,  after 
the  Loire  and  Bftolue ;  and  uie  IToeke 
was  soon  surrounded  by  four  aail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  and  began  one  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  desperate  engaf^eiiieBU 
wliich  have  ever  been  fought  on  the  oeesD. 
Dunne  six  hours  she  suatained  the  fire 
of  a  whole  fleet,  till  her  maats  and  riflginz 
were  swept  away,  her  scupjieni  flmd 
with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  oo^- 
pit,  her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at  esdi 
new  stroke,  and  let  in  five  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold  ;  her  rudder  was  carried  ofi^ 
and  she  floated  a  dismantled  wreck  (A 
the  waters.  Her  sails  and  cordage  bun; 
in  shreds  ;  nor  could  she  reply  with  a 
single  gun  from  her  dismounted  batteries 
to  the  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy. 
At  lentil  she  struck.  The  HtBolut  ami 
Loire  were  soon  reached  by  the  RwglMilt 
fleet ;  the  former  was  in  a  sinking  condi- 
tion ;  slie  made,  however,  an  honourable 
defence.  The  Lnire  sustained  tluee  at- 
tacks, drove  off  the  English  frigate^  sad 
ha<l  almiist  effected  ^er  escape.  At 
Icn^rth,  engas;ed  by  the  Anmrn^  raaee  of 
sixty  guns,  she  struck,  after  an  action  of 
three  nours,  entirely  diamaated.  Of  the 
other  frigates,  pursued  in  all  directioDir 
the  BelluJie,  ImmarkUiii^  CoqmUle^  and 
Embuscailtiy  were  taken ;  and  the  JZ'o* 
inaitif  and  SfmiUante,  through  a  thoossnd 
dangers,  readied  separate  ix>rt8  in  France. 

Duriiiir  tlie  action  Tone  commanded 
one  of  the  1)Atteries,  and,  according  to  tfat 
reiK)rt  of  the  officers  who  retnnwd  te 
France,  fought  with  the  ntmoat  despera- 
tion, and  as  if  he  were  oourtinff  destii- 
When  the  ship  struck,  conlbanded  wtth 
the  other  oflicers,  he  waa  not  rcwtwui'*^ 
for  some  time;  ibr  he  had  ^mi^p***fy 
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moqnired  the  lansnage  and  appearwioe  of 
a  Frenohman.    The  two  fleets  were  die- 


])ened  iu  every  direction ;  nor  waa  it  till  under  an  escort  of  dragoons.    The  escort 


some   da;ps  later  that   the  Hodie   was 
brought  into  Loch  Swilly,  and  the  i»i- 
aoners  landed  and  marched  to   Letter- 
kennv.     Yet  rumours  of  his   being  on 
board  must  have  been  circulated,  for  the 
£fict  was  public  at  Paria.    But  it  was 
thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action. 
It  was  at  length  a  gentlemen,  well-known 
in  the  County  Deny  as  a  leader  of  the 
Orange  party,  and  one  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Greoi^ 
Hill,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  m 
Trinity  CoUese,  and  knew  his  person, 
who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering 
him.    It  is  known  that  in  Spain  erandees 
and  noblemen  of  the   first  ramL  pride 
themselves  iu  the  functions  of  famiUars, 
spies,  and  informers  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion.   It  remained  for  Ireland  to  oner  a 
similar   ezample.     The  French   officers 
were  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  £arl 
of  Cavan,  who  commanded  in  that  dis- 
trict.   Tone  sat  undistinguished  amongst 
them,  when  Sir  Georse  Hill  entered  the 
room,  fallowed  by  ponce  officers.     Look- 
ing narrowly  at  the  company,  he  singled 
out  the  object  of  his  search,  and,  8te]>ping 
up  to  him,  said,  "Mr.  Tone,  I  am  v&ry 
happy  to  see  you.  '*    Instantly  rising,  with 
the  utmost  composure  he  replied,  "Sir 
George,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.     How  is 
Lady  Hill  and  your  family?  "  *  Beckoned 
into  the  next  room  by  the  police  officers, 
an  unexpected  indignity  awaited    him. 
It  was  filled  vrith  military,  and  one  Gene- 
ral Lavau,  who  commanded  them,  ordered 
him  to  be  ironed,  declaring  that,  as  on 
leaving  Ireland  to  enter  the  French  ser- 
vice he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of 
allej[i;iance,    he   remained    a    subject   of 
Britain,   and  should  be  punished  as    a 
traitor.    Seized  with  a  momentary  burst 
of  indignation  at  such  unworthy  treat- 
ment  and   cowardly  cruelty  to   a    pri* 
souer  of  war,  he  flung  off  his  uniform, 
and  cried,    "These    fetters    shall    never 
degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free 
nation  which  I  have  served  ! "    Resum- 
ing then  his  usual  calm,  he  offered  his 


custom,    he   was   conveyed   during  the 
whole  route,  fettered  and  on  honeoaok. 


was  composed  of  Cambridgeshire  yeo- 
manry cavalry,  and  commanded  by  a 
Captaon  Thackeray,  afterwards  a  decgy- 
man  and  Eector  of  Dundalk.  He  oAen, 
long  afterwards,  described  this  jonmey, 
and  said  that  Tone  was  the  most  delight- 
fhl  comiMmion  he  ever  travelled  with. 

Though  the  reign  of  terror  was  draw- 
ing to  a  dose,  and  Lord  ComwaUis  had 
restored  some  ai)pearance  of  le^  order 
and  regular  administration  in  Sm  king- 
dom, a  prisoner  of  such  importance  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  Ascendancy  party  as  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  United  Irish 
Society,  and  the  most  formidable  of  their 
adversaries,  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
delays  and  common  forms  of  law.  Though 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  then  ait- 
ting,  preparations  were  instantly  made 
for  trying  him  summarily  before  a  court- 
martiaL  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  Tone  imagined  his  French  commis- 
sion would  be  a  protection  to  him,  and 
that  he  pleaded  it  on  his  trial  He  never, 
indeed,  was  legallv  condemned;  for, 
though  a  subject  of  the  Oown  (not  of 
Britain,  but  of  Iroland),  he  was  not  a 
militaiy  man  in  that  kingdom.  He  had 
taken  no  military  oath ;  and  of  course  the 
court-martial  which  tried  him  had  na 
power  to  pronounce  on  his  case,  which 
belonged  to  the  regular  criminal  tribunala 
But  his  heart  wa^  sunk  in  despair  at  the 
total  failure  of  liis  hopes,  and  ne  did  not 
wish  to  survive  them.  To  die  with 
honour  was  his  only  wish;  and  his  only 
request,  to  be  shot  like  a  soldier.  For 
this  purpose  he  preferred  himself  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial;  and  proffered  hia 
French  commission,  nut  to  defend  his  life^ 
but  as  a  proof  of  his  rank,  as  he  stated 
himself  on  his  triaL 

If  further  proof  were  reouired  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  his  tate,  according 
to  toe  English  law,  his  own  journals, 
written  during  the  Bantiy  Bay  ex|>edi- 
tion,  afford  an  incontestible  one.  (Sea 
Journal  of  December  26,  17%.)  **  If  wo 
are  taken,  my  fate  will  not  be  a  mild  one; 


limbs  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were  the  best  I  can  expect  is  to  be  shot  as  an 
fixed    he    exclaimed,    '*For    the    cause  f.migrS  rentri,   unless   I  have  the  good 


fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action ;   for 

most  assuredly,  if  the  enemy  will  hava 

us,  he  must  fight  for  us.     Perhaps  I  may 

be  reserved  for  a  tri^  for  the  sake  of 

striking  terror  into  others,  in  which  case 

I  shall  oe  hangxl  as  a  traitor,  and  em- 

bowelled,  &c.    As  to  the  embowellin^ 

.  „.  «  -  *«^«  m^en_fiche.*  If  ever  they  hane  me, 
him  to  other  agentB,  out  of  the  Socrot  Serrioe  xv  ^  ^^  wfilmm'*  tn  PrnhnwAl  mn  if*A%^ 
money.  See  aoeoonts  of  Secret  8er?iee  money  In  *V^  weicom.  to  emoowei  me  it  tUey 
Madden*Bwork.  Iplaasei     These  are  pleasant  jvospaotal 


which  I  have  embraced,  I  feel  ])rouder  to 
wear  these  chains  than  if  I  wore  decor- 
ated with  the  star  and  garter  of  England." 
From  Letterkenny  ne  was  hurried  to 
Dublin  without  delay.     Contrary  to  usual 

*  Dr.  Madden  points  out  that  this  Sir  Qeorge  Hill 
wee  a  reiralar  lecret  agent  of  the  Qovenunent^  and 
qnoten  eeTeral  payments  made  to  him,  and  through 
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Nothing  on  earth  coold  lustain  me  now 
but  the  conacioutnen  that  1  am  enga^^ 
in  a  joat  and  ri^hteona  canac." 

Tone  apj>eare<i  before  this  court  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Chff  de  Brigade  (Colonel). 
The  firmneaa  and  cool  acrenity  of  hia 
whole  deportment  gave  to  tho  awe-atruck 
aasembly  the  meaaure  of  hia  aoaL  Nor 
could  hia  bittereat  enemiva,  whatever 
they  dceme«l  of  hia  political  prindplea, 
nnci  of  the  neceaisity  of  atrikint;  a  great 
example,  deny  him  the  praise  o^  determi- 
nation and  magnaniuiity. 

The  membera  of  the  Conrt  having  taken 
the  nanal  oath,  tho  Judge  Advocate  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  prisoner  that  the 
court-martial  before  which  he  atood  waa 
a|>pointed  by  the  Ixtnl -lieutenant  of  the 
kingdom,  to  try  whether  he  had  or  hod 
not  acte«l  traitoroualy  againat  Ilia  Ma- 
icaty,  to  whom,  aa  a  natural-bom  aubject, 
he  owed  all  allegiance,  from  the  very  fact 
of  hia  being  bom  in  the  kingdom.  And, 
according  to  the  usual  form^  he  called 
up(»n  him  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

The  ^iriaoner  admitted  all  tne  facta, 
**atrippmg  the  charge  of  ita  technical 
wortl  tniUorounlyy  He  would  make  no 
tlefencc,  and  give  no  trouble,  but  aak^ 
leave  to  read  an  addreaa,  giving  hia  own 
account  of  hia  conduct.  Thia  addreaa  ia 
Xiven  at  full  length  in  hia  aon^a  Memoir, 
and  ia  in  theae  words : — 

"  Mr.  President,  and  OenU^men  of  the. 
Court-martial, — I  mean  not  to  give  you 
the  trouble  of  bringiug  judicial  jiroof  to 
cxmvict  me  legally  of  having  acted  in 
hoetility  t<i  the  Govern  men  t  of  Hia  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  Ireland.  I  admit  the 
fact.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  have 
regarded  the  connection  between  Ireland 
and  (ircat  Britain  as  the  curao  of  the 
Irish  nation ;  and  felt  convinced  that 
whilat  it  lasted  this  country  could  never 
be  free  nor  happy.  My  mind  has  been 
Cftniirme<l  in  ttua  opinion  by  the  ex])c- 
ricnce  of  every  aucceodin^  year,  and  the 
conclusions  which  Ihave<lrawnfrom  every 
ilMst  before  my  eyes.  In  consequence,  1 
determined  to  apply  all  the  powers  which 
my  individual  efforts  could  move,  in  order 
to  separate  the  two  countries. 

"That  Ireland  was  not  able,  of  herself^ 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  I  knew.  I  there- 
fore sought  for  aid  wherever  it  waa  to  be 
found.  In  honourable  poverty  I  rejected 
oiTera  which,  to  a  man  in  my  circum- 
atanoea,  might  be  considered  highly  ad- 
vantageous. I  remained  faithful  to  what 
I  thought  the  cause  of  my  country,  and 
Bought  in  tho  French  Bepublic  an  ally  to 
rescue  three  milliona  of  my  CDuntrymen 
from-—" 

Hm  President  here  interrupted  the 


priaoner,  observing  that  thia  langnage 
waa  neither  relevant  to  the  charge  nor 
auch  aa  ought  to  be  delivered  in  a  pablio 
court  One  member  said,  it  aeeuiea  cal- 
culated only  to  inflame  the  minda  of  a 
certain  dc8cri]>tion  of  ]ieople  (the  United 
Iriahmen),  many  of  whom  might  probably 
be  preaent ;  and  that,  therefore^  toeCourt 
ought  not  to  Buffer  it  The  Jiidce  Advo- 
cate aaid  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Tone 
meant  thia  pa[)er  to  be  laid  before  Hi> 
Excellency,  in  way  of  txtenHoHon^  it  Bmit 
have  <^uite  a  contrary  effect,  if  any  of  the 
forcing  part  waa  Buffered  to  lemaiiL 

Tone, — **I  ahall  urse  thia  topic  no 
further,  aince  it  aeems  uiaagreeable  to  the 
Court ;  but  ahall  proceed  to  read  the  fern 
worda  which  remain.*' 

General  Liiftu/*.—*^  If  the  remainder  of 
your  address,  Mr.  Tone,  ia  of  the  same 
complexion  with  what  you  have  already 
road,  will  yon  not  heaitate  for  a  moment 
in  procceiling,  aince  you  have  learned  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  ?  " 

Tone.—**l  believe  there  is  nothing  in 
what  remaina  for  me  to  aay  which  can 
give  any  offence.  I  mean  to  ezpreas  my 
feelings'and  gratitude  towards  the  Catholic 
body,  in  whoae  cauae  I  waa  engaged.** 

Oenerol  Lo/tus.—"^  That  aeema  to  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  charge  againat  jon, 
to  which  only  you  are  to  aneidc.  If  yoa 
have  anything  to  offer  in  defence  or  ex- 
tenuation of  that  charge,  tho  Court  will 
hear  you;  but  thev  Mg  that  yon  will 
confine  yourself  to  that  subject** 

Tone.—**l  ahall,  then,  confine  myself 
to  aomo  points  relative  to  my  connectioD 
with  the  French  Army.  Attached  to  no 
party  in  the  l*>ench  Republic,  without 
interest,  without  money,  without  intrigue, 
the  openness  and  integrity  of  mj  view* 
raised  me  to  a  high  and  cuutideutial  raok 
in  its  armies.  I  obtained  the  conikieoce 
of  the  Executive  Directory,  the  approltt- 
tion  of  my  generals,  and,  I  venture  to 
add,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  my  bra\'e 
comrades.  When  I  review  these  circuiB- 
stances  I  feel  a  secret  and  internal  oon- 
aolation  which  no  reverao  of  fortune,  no 
aentence  in  the  power  of  thia  Court  to 
inflict,  can  ever  ueprive  me  of^  or  weakea 
in  any  degree.  Lnder^  the  flag  of  tba 
French  Ke]niblic  I  originally  engaged, 
with  a  view  to  aave  and  liben^  my  own 
country.  For  that  purpose  I  ha\'e  en- 
countered the  chances  of  war  amongst 
atrangers ;  for  that  purpoae  I  hare  repeat' 
edly  braved  the  terrora  of  the  oceao, 
covereil,  aa  I  knew  it  to  be,  with  the 
triumphant  fleeta  of  that  power  wluoh  it 
waa  my  glory  and  my  duty  to  oppoae.  I 
have  aacrificed  all  my  views  in  life;  I 
have  courted  poverty ;  I  have  left  a  be- 
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loved  wife  unprotected,  and  children ' 
whom  I  adorecC  ffttherlees.  After  nich 
sacrifices  in  a  cause  which  I  have  always 
conscientioasly  considered  as  the  caaae  of 
justice  and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  effort 
at  this  day  to  add,  *  the  sacrifice  of  my 

lifeL» 

**  But  I  hear  it  said  that  this  unfor- 
tunate country  has  been  a  prey  to  all 
sorts  of  horrors.  I  sincerely  lament  it 
I  be^  however,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  1  have  been  absent  four  years  from 
Ireland.  To  me  these  sufferings  can  never 
be  attributed.  I  designed,  by  fair  and 
open  war,  to  firocure  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries.  For  open  war  I  was 
prepared;  but  i^  instead  of  that,  a  system 
of  private  assassination  has  taken  place, 
I  repeat,  while  I  deplore  it,  that  it  is  not 
chargeable  on  ma  Atrocities,  it  seems, 
have  been  committed  on  both  sides.  I 
do  not  less  deplore  them ;  I  detest  them 
from  my  heart;  and  to  those  who  know 
my  chancter  and  sentiments,  I  may  safely 
appeal  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
With  them  I  need  no  justification. 

**  In  a  cause  like  this,  success  is  every- 
thing. Success,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
fixes  its  merits.  Washington  succeeded, 
and  Kosciusko  failed. 

**  After  a  combat  nobly  sustained,  a 
combat  which  would  have  excited  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  a  generous 
enemy,  my  fate  was  to  become  a  prisoner. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  who  gave 
the  order,  I  was  brought  hither  iu  irons, 
like  a  fe?on.  I  mention  this  for  the  sake 
of  others ;  for  me,  I  am  indifferent  to  it ; 
I  am  aware  of  the  fate  which  awaits  me, 
and  scorn  equally  the  tone  of  complaint 
and  that  of  supphcatiou. 

*'As  to  the  connection  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  I  repeat  it, 
all  that  has  been  imputed  to  me,  words, 
writings,  and  actions,  I  here  deliberatelv 
avow.  I  have  spoken  and  acted  with 
reflection,  and  on  principle,  and  am  ready 
to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be 
the  sentence  of  this  Court,  I  am  prepared 
for  it.  Its  members  will  surely  discharge 
their  duty;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be 
wanting  in  mine." 

This  speech  was  pronounced  in  a  tone 
so  magnanimous,  so  nill  of  noble  and  calm 
serenity,  as  seemed  dee])ly  and  visibly  to 
affect  ail  its  hearers,  the  members  of  the 
Court  not  excepted.  A  pause  ensued  of 
some  continuance,  and  silence  reigned  in 
the  hall,  till  interrupted  by  Tune  mmsel^ 
who  inquired  whether  it  was  not  usual  to 
assign  an  interval  between  the  sentence 
and  execution?  The  Judge  Advocate 
answered  that  the  voices  nf  the  Court 
would  be  collected  without  duiay,  and 


the  result  transmitted  forthwith  to  the 
Lord-lieutenant.  If  the  prisoner,  there- 
fore, had  any  observations  to  make,  now 
was  the  moment 

Tone, — "I  wish  to  offer  a  few  words 
relative  to  one  single  point — to  the  mode 
of  punishment  In  France  our  tmigrU^ 
who  stand  nearly  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  I  suppose  I  now  stand  before  you, 
are  condemned  to  be  shot  I  ask  that 
the  Court  should  adjudge  me  the  death 
of  a  soldier,  and  let  me  be  shot  by  a 
platoon  of  grenadiers.  I  request  this 
mdulgence  rather  in  consideration  of  the 
Uniform  which  I  wear — ^the  uniform  of  a 
Chrf  de  Brigade  in  the  French  army — 
than  from  any  persAnal  regard  to  myseH 
In  order  to  evince  my  claim  to  this  favour, 
I  beg  that  the  Court  may  take  the  trouble 
to  ])eruse  mv  commission  and  letters  of 
service  in  tne  French  army.  It  will 
appear  from  these  papers  that  I  have  not 
received  them  as  a  nuuik  to  cover  me,  but 
that  I  have  been  long  and  bond  fide  an 
officer  in  the  French  servica*' 

Judge  Advocate,—**  You  must  feel  thtfc 
the  papers  you  allude  to  will  serve  as 
undeniable  proofs  against  you." 

ron«.— "Oh,  I  know  it  well  I  have 
already  admitted  the  facts,  and  I  now 
admit  the  papers  as  full  proofs  of  con- 
viction." 

The  papers  were  then  examined ;  they 
consisted  of  a  brevet  of  Ch^  de  Brigade^ 
from  the  Directory,  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  War ;  of  a  letter  of  service,  granting 
him  the  rank  of  Adjutant-General ;  and 
of  a  passport 

Oeneral-  Loftus. — **  In  these  papers  you 
are  desis:nated  as  serving  in  the  army  of 
Englandt" 

Tone. — "I  did  serve  in  that  army 
when  it  was  commanded  by  Buona])arte, 
by  Desaix,  and  by  Kilmaine,  who  is,  as 
I  am,  on  Irishman.  But  I  have  served 
elsewhere." 

General  Loftus  observed  that  the  Court 
would  undoubtedly  submit  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  the  address  which  he  had  read 
to  them,  and  also  the  subject  of  his  last 
demand.  In  transmitting  the  address, 
he  however  took  care  to  efface  all  that 
part  of  it  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
be  read.  Lord  ComwalliB  refused  the 
last  demand  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor, 
in  forty-eight  hours,  on  the  12th  of  Nov- 
ember. This  cruelty  he  had  foreseen; 
for  England,  from  the  days  of  Llewellyn 
of  Wales,  and  Wallace  of  Scotland,  to 
those  of  Tone  and  Napoleon,  has  never 
shown  mercy  or  generosity  to  a  fallen 
enemy.  He,  then,  in  perfect  coolness 
and  self-possession,  determined  to  oxecuto 
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Rlnn'a  llniii'l)  Mil  in  iltp  onisiiMty  of  (he 


1:— TJl.  — 

'^tt/mT  #•■»/:.!•  —  •  'At. 
ill"   iJOTTu.^a   aiii   si*"*iaoii;  iam  ?! 

:^ni'.    it  -    ?  IBB  f  4iwr7imni. 

Tilt    .mr: 
1 '-nil -AT  i4c:uctiiL  miL 

•r  -Ji*  •ilrtfri       3*  «» 

-.1.^:^:     -y.:.  S^crtl  take  the  body rf 

tfy!    •LTw  the  ofdcr 

Th«;  jencn]  imvitJaiop  was  ncnr  tbii 
th«;  pruf'DCT  wnLl  be  led  out  to  cien- 
ti'.n.  in  'UtiiDce  of  the  Court.  Thi^  ap* 
firf:ii<:iiiii'*n  was  legible  in  the  coantcnam 
f'f  I>»r4  Kilwanlen,  a  man  who,  ia  the 
«f»nit  of  timea,  {iresprred  a  religioiu  l^ 
H)ifH;t  fur  the  lawR,  and  who,  1ieaHlei»  I 
rriny  a<l«l,  felt  every  iionooal  feeliiiff  ^ 
nity  ant  I  respect  for  the  prieoner,  wm. 
\w  liail  formerly  contributed  to  libM 
fmni  t)io  vcnsfeance  of  GoTemment  eo  u 
iH'i'nNioii  alnmst  aa  iieriloaa.  Hia  uitt* 
tion,  ni*cnnlin(;  to  tne  1  umiwiiai  01  a 
oy(j*witnc88,  waa  magnifioent. 

The  Sheriff  retamed  at  length  with  tti 
fatal  news.  He  had  been  reftaed 
tancc  in  the  barracka  ;  bat 
til  At  Mr.  Tone«  who  had  wounded  hioMlf 
clnn^*ruiisly  in  the  neck  the  Bight  heta 


tlie  PWfvtil* 
into  cuatodr. 


BtsroBT  or  iBxum. 


■waa  not  ia  k  oondition  to  be  rvmoTttd.  In 
ahort,  on  the  iitf;ht  bcfiire,  after  vritiiig  a 
letter  to tiu  French  Diieotorf,  aod  atoaui- 
ing  adiea  to  hia  wifa,  while  the  soldiera 
trera  erecting  a  gibbet  for  him  in  the  yard 
before  hia  windoir,  he  cut  hia  throat  with 
A  knife.  Bat  it  «M  not  a&otually  done, 
and  he  lingered  in  that  dimgeon,  atretched 
on  bis  b^ody  pallet,  in  the  extremity 
'Of  agony,  aattaa  il»ye  Mtd  ni«hta.  No 
friend  waa  allowed  aeoeM  to  Eim ;  and 
nobody  aaw  him  but  the  phaon  ani^eoB, 
a  Treach  emigrant,  and  thecefiire  hia 
nutanl  enemy.     At  len^  he  died.  * 

The  Oavenunent  allowed  the  body  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  relative  named  Ban- 
bavin,  and  it  wae  buried  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Bodenatowu,  Coaoty  Eil- 
dore,  wboieThomaaDavis  caused  a  monu- 
mental  alitb  to  be  erected  to  bia  metnory. 

*'  Thus  ;ia«aed  away."  aaye  Madden, 
"one  of  the  muter  apirita  of  hia  timft 
The  cnree  of  Swift  waa  npon  this  man- 
he  waa  an  Iriihmaii,  Had  he  been  a 
native  of  any  other  Enrppean  conntry, 
hia  noUe  qualitiea,  hia  brilliant  tahmta, 
urould  haveraised  liiiD  to  tbe  tirat  honoor* 
in  the  state,  and  to  the  higheet  place  in  the 
«stoem  of  bis  fetlow-oitizciis.  Hie  name 
lives,  however,  and  hia  memoryia  probably 
-destined  to  survive  a*  bag  as  hia  country 
has  a  history.    Peace  be  to  hie  sahei  I  " 

The  expensea  incurred  in  flrat  exciting 


The  whole  of  iriiich  was,  the  nest  year. 


"  Union,"  earned  to  the  aooouut  of  Ira- 
land,  Bod  made  part  of  Aer  national  debt 
—as  if  it  were  Iieknd  that  profited  bf 

The  military  foroe  In  Ireland,  dnring 
and  immediately  ftflep  the  inatureotion^ 


The  HtnUB,     .       . 

Tbe  TeoBunnr, 
Ttas  EngUMli  lulWa, 


-the 


a  Buppi 


«nd  ofterwanls  in  carrying  oat  its  real 
object— a  Legislative  Union,  are  estimated 
moderately  by  Dr.  Madden,  as  follows; — 
Frnm  IT9I  to  leoi,  the  coil  of  tliB  luce 
Iniud;  Htimiled  U.  £1,{UU,(M0  par 

Fnii:taue  of  itia  Iriib  I^rUsmsci, 

FajnifiDtof  Blalnuor  mllerliif  1onUAt4 

8ecni  SwTln  mDUT.  tnm  ifsi  to 
1WI  tfiom  o&clsl  rsporti). 

Secret  Serrlo*  awaav,  pnTlom  lo 
Aii«ii*t  n,  lim.  dale  of  am  eolry 
in  prmedlnp  ucoimt— aar  frnm  date 


Ton],        ....     UI,BM 
These  figurea  are  taken  ftom  a  report  ef 
the  Parliamentary  proceedinp  of  the  ISth 
of  February,  1799.    They  are  introdnoed    i 
in  a  speedi  of  Lord  CMtlereogh,  pieftdng    i 
ft  motion  on  military  ertimatea   Hedidnob 
think  that  one  man  could  be  then  glared 
of  the   137,900,- though  the  nbeUuA 
was  completely  over,  and  thoDgh  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  population  only  ons-Ao^of 
the  present.     We  have  not  at  hand  tha 
meona  of  aacertaining  the  force  of  I80(^ 
but  there  ia  ground  fbr  oouoluding  that  it 
was  over  that  of  1799,  thongh  the  time  of 
tho  rebellion  waa  e^  hither  off  by  » 

But,  in  6uA,  Ministers  hod  in  iiauiiu 
still  another  onleal  which  oar  country  had 
to  pots  throagh— the  Cnioa;  and  this 
immease  military  force  waa  still  thought 
Deedful,  "as  good  lookera-on "— to  na« 
Lnrd  Strafford^  phrase  of  a  centniy  and 
a  half  earlier. 


CHAPTER  in. 
179S-179ft 

311  Of  O'Comur,  E^mnM,  aod  KHNersn 


iect  or  nnlOD— Bur  UesllDg--5p«Mh  fr 

Thrnno— pBlon  ProposMl- Bacwpthn  In   th» 

Lord* — In  the  GomiDDtu — Poiuont^— Flti^r^ld 
— Sir  Jonah  DarrioEtxta— ^aatlanagh^  ExpUu- 
tlon— 8pBech  o(  Flonkel— Finl  Dtilaloii  an  tba 
TnloD— Majorliy  at  One— Mr.  TwniA  and  Mr. 


iDcnuueil  ^xpeitRe  cf  le^  procoad- 


rnion.    iha   niiorai   of   Pariia-  FAKLiAMiyTcontinnediLttiiig.  InAngnit 

mantu7  anjhlina.  uid  eampenia-  ,„,„  i  and  September,  1798,  the  examination  of 

Honor  oOee™.  -imnta,  to,   .       ,  800.000  ^  xhonias  AddU  Emmet,  Arthur  O'Connor, 

Tni.1, £3l,i73,Mi ;  [lod  Dr.  MscNeveu,  proceeded  before  the 

I  secret  committees.     While  the  report  ot 

•  Hidden  tlaiM  that  one  tfleaa  or  Tone,  a  Mr,    ^^^         exaininatious  was   staU  seoret.  the 

htm  oncK    Thli  la  a  mattar  on  ubicb  Tdub'i  >on.  |  Unblin  newspapers  onder  tha  control  of 

who  wu  than  far  awsT,  vlahi  ouilvhaTo  bean    the    OovenuDeOt    published    some    veir 

^1^5..^  mm  ^^  calculated  not  only  to  enmmats  and  d*- 
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gntde  tbote  gentlemen  thennelves,  but  to  | 
Sold  them  furth  as  betraying  tbeir  com- 
rades and  associates.  The  ooject  of  this 
was  very  plain.  They  thought  it  neoes- 
aary  to  protest  against  it  by  a  published 
eani.  Thereupon  they  were  examined 
again;  were  asked  whether  they  meant 
.to  retract  anythii^;  were  shown  the 
minutes  of  their  evidence  as  taken  down, 
and  interrmted  as  to  its  correctness  and 
fidelity,  l^ev  answered  that  they  found 
it  correct,  so  tar  as  it  went ;  but  £ramet 
declared  that  very  much  of  their  evidence 
was  omittecL  On  the  whole,  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  report  Mhoum  to  them  was 
substantially  correct  (exce^it  the  omis* 
•ions),  and  that  they  had  only  meant  to 
protest  against  the  false  news^uipor  ac- 
oounts.  Their  new  examination  was 
trinm|>hantly  paraded  as  a  complete  ex- 
culpation of  the  committees  from  all  charge 
of  carbling ;  but,  in  fact,  the  newspajxirs 
comd  not  have  come  by  even  their  iwrtial 
and  carefully  distorted  accounts  of  this 
evidence,  exceot  through  some  one  con- 
nected with  tne  Government  or  secret 
committees;  and  so  the  intended  effect 
was  in  part  ]>roduced  without  the  Gov- 
ernment seeming  to  be  a  party  to  it 
This  affair  is  obscure;  but,  m  justice  to 
the  unfortunate  gentlemen  then  in  the 
hands  of  most  unscrupulous  enemies,  it 
is  right  to  throw  all  the  lijght  {Xjssible 
upon  it.  Arthur  O'Connor,  in  a  letter  to 
liord  Castlerea^h,  gives  this  account  of  the 
misunderstanding : — 

"  At  the  instance  of  Government,  Em- 
met, MacNeven,  and  I,  drew  up  a  memoir 
containing  thirty-six  pages,  giving  an 
account  of  the  ongin,  principles,  conauct, 
and  views  of  the  Union,  which  we  signed  | 
and  delivered  to  you  on  the  4th  of  August  i 
last.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Cook  came  to  our 
prison,  and  after  acknowledging  that  the 
memoir  was  a  perfect  performance  of  our 
agreement,  he  told  us  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis  had  read  it ;  but,  as  it  was  a  vin- 
dication of  the  Union,  and  a  condemnation 
of  the  Ministers,  the  Government,  and 
Legislature  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  re- 
ceive it;  and,  therefore,  he  wished  we 
would  aJter  it.  We  declared  we  would  not 
chance  one  letter — it  was  all  true,  and  it 
was  tne  truth  we  stood  pledged  to  deliver. 
He  then  asked  us,  if  Government  should 
publish  such  parts  only  as  mi^ht  suit 
them,  whether  we  would  refram  from 
publishing  the  memoir  entire.  We  an- 
swered that,  having  stipulated  for  the 
liberty  of  publication,  we  would  use  that 
rieht  when  and  as  we  should  feel  our- 
•elves  called  on.  To  which  he  added 
that,  if  we  published,  he  would  have  to 
kire  persons  to  answer  us;  that  then  he 


supposed  we  would  repl^,  bj  wlndi  a 
paper  war  would  be  earned  on  wifthoot 
end  between  us  and  the  Govenimsni 
Finding  that  we  woold  not  nSht  the 
memoir  to  be  sarbled,  and  that  the 
literary  contest  between  na  •nd  Hiess 
hirelings  was  not  likely  to  tarn  oat  to 
your  credit,  it  was  determined  to  eTamimi 
us  before  the  secret  oommitteeap  whtankf 
a  more  complete  selection  might  be  madi 
out  of  the  memoir,  and  all  the  objectiini- 
at>le  truths— with  which  it  was  obaenred 
it  abounded—might  be  »npprea^ed.  For 
the  present  I  smdl  only  rraiark  that,  of 
one  hundred  pages,  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  information  I  gave  to  the  Qovecnmeol 
and  to  the  secret  committeea  amooDti^ 
only  one  pace  has  been  pablished." 

On  the  Gtn  of  October,  Parliament  was 
pronged  with  a  highly  eonjgnitolatocy 
s|)eech  from  the  Throne,  on  tne  snimres- 
sion  of  the  "dangerous  and  widted  re- 
bellion," and  on  the  glorious  vietoiy 
obtained  by  "Sir  Horatio  Nelson  over 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.** 

About  the  same  time  occurred  a  oertaia 
sham  court-martial,  under  the  meddency 
of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  a  Coloiiel  in 
the  army — a  creat  £svourite  with  the 
Oransemen,  ana  probably  an  Oranraauui 
himsel£  A  man  namra,  WoUag^an,  a 
yeoman,  had  brutally  shot  a  Ppor  PSfoe- 
able  man  in  his  own  house.  The  affidr  is 
not  otherwise  deserving  of  notice  than 
that  the  evidence  on  this  trial  ahows  the 
horrid  state  of  the  countrv.  A  corportl 
of  the  corps  deposed  that  a  certain 
Captain  Armstrong,  who  commanded  at 
Mount  Kennedy  before  and  after  the 
murder,  had  given  orders  "that  anybody 
of  veomanry  going  out  (he  would  not 
wish  them  less  than  nine  or  ten  for  thdr 
own  safety),  and  if  they  should  meet  with 
auy  rebels,  whom  they  knew  or  suspected 
to  be  such,  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  bringing  them  in,  but  were  to  shoot 
them  on  the  spot ;  that  he  (the  witneas) 
communicated  this  to  the  corps,  uid  ii 
very  certain  in  the  hearing  of  the  pri- 
soner WoUaehan,  who  was  a  sdber,  faith- 
ful, and  loy^  yeoman,  and  not  degrading 
the  rest  of  the  corps — one  of  the  uest  in 
it ;  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  corps 
to  go  out  u|>on  scouring  parties  without 
onlers,"  &c. 

The  affair,  however,  made  a  noise — ^be- 
came notorious;  and  Lord  Comwallis 
thought  himself  obliged  to  disaiiprove  the 
judgment  of  the  court-martial  (which  ac- 
quitted Wollaghan),  and  to  rebuke  Loid 
Enniskillen.  The  murderer,  however,  was 
only  dismissed  the  service.  The  Orange- 
men were  highly  disgusted  with  Lord 
Comwallis,    and  call«l    him    "Cropmt 
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Comv."  Bat  the  cases  of  local  tyranny 
and  bnttality  ezeroiaed  upon  the  people 
were  very  seldom  indeed  brought  into 
any  court  Seldomer  still  were  they 
punished.  The  juryman  who  should  have 
ventured  to  hesitate  about  acquitting  an 
Orangeman  would  have  becD  himself 
hunted  down  as  a  "croppy."  The  mo- 
ment was  come  to  propose  the  Union,  as 
the  only  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  these 
horrors  and  to  all  the  other  woes  of 
Ireland. 

Even  before  the  fury  of  rebellion  had 
subsided,  had  the  British  Ministry  recom- 
mended preparatory  steps  to  enable  the 
Irish  Government  to  introduce  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Legislative  Union  with  plausi- 
inlit^^  and  effiM^t  upon  the  tirst  fsvonrable 
o|iening.  In  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation a  pamphlet  was  written,  or 
procured  to  be  written,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Department.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  was  well  understood  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  British  Admmis- 
tration,  and  the  Chief  Governor,  and 
those  of  the  Irish  Administration  who 
went  with  his  Excellency  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  union.  It  was  circulated  with 
incredible  industry  and  profusion  through- 
out every  part  of  the  nation,  and  cer- 
tainly was  productive  of  many  conversa- 
tions on  tne  question  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  that  nation ;  the 
most  prominent  of  which  were, — the  still 
nnalla^ed  horrors  of  blood  and  carnage,  the 
excessive  cruelty  and  vindictive  ferocity 
of  the  Irish  yeomanry  towards  their 
countrymen,  compared  vdth  the  pacific, 
orderly,  and  humane  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish nulitia,  of  which  about  eighteen  regi- 
ments were  still  in  the  countrv,  aod, 
above  all,  the  confidenoe  which  the  con- 
ciliatory conduct  of  the  Chief  Governor 
inspired.  This  pamphlet  was  considered 
as  a  kind  of  official  proclamation  of  the 
sentiments  of  Government  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  it 
produced  a  general  warfare  of  the  press, 
and  threw  tiie  whole  nation  into  a  new 
division  of  jiarties. 

Ko  sooner  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment unequivocally  known,  than  most  of 
the  leading  characters  took  their  ranks 
according  to  their  respective  views  and 
sentiments, — the  Earl  of  Clare  at  the  head 
of  the  Unionists,  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Mr.  Foster,  his  late  zealous  colleague 
in  the  extorted  system  of  coercion  and 
terror,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Anti- Unionists.  Amongst  the  first  dis- 
missals for  opposing  the  Union  were  those 
of  Sir  John  Pamell,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the 


Prime-Sergeant.  The  most  interesting 
pnbUc  m^ing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Union  was  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Irish  bar.  It  has  before  been  observed, 
that  in  Ireland  the  bar  was  the  great 
road  that  led  to  preferment,  and  few  were 
the  families  in  the  nation  which  looked 
up  to  it  tiiat  did  not  furnish  one  member 
or  more  to  that  profession.  The  bar, 
consequently,  commanded  a  ver^  power- 
ful influence  over  the  public  nund,  even 
independentiy  of  the  weight  of  respec- 
tability attending  the  opinions  of  that 
learned  body.  In  pursuance  of  a  requisi- 
tion signed  by  twenty-seven  lawyers  of 
the  first  respectability  and  character  in 
the  profession,  a  mcetmg  of  the  Irish  bar 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  Deicember,  at  the 
Exhibition  House  in  William  Street,  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  of  Legislative 
Union.    The  meeting  was  very  numerous. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  bar  of 
Ireland  was  the  only  great  body  in  the 
state  or  in  society  tnat  Lords  Clare  and 
Castiereaffh  feareo,  as  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  their  plans.  In  its  ranks  were 
the  most  aoeomplished  statesmen  and 
most  formidable  debaters  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  most  earnest  opponents  of  Union 
to  the  last  were  barristers.  Lord  Clare, 
therefore^  had  taken  measures  to  corrupt 
the  bar  by  creating  a  great  many  new 
lea^  offices,  which  tney  were  expected  to 
solicit,  and  for  which  they  would  sell 
themselves  to  the  Castie.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  the  Bankrupt  Commissioners ; 
be  revived  some  offices,  created  others; 
and,  under  pretence  of  furnishing  each 
county  with  a  local  judge,  in  two  months 
he  established  thirty-two  new  offices  of 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  each.  His  arrogance  m  court  in- 
timidated many  whom  his  patronajs:e 
could  not  corrupt ;  «nd  he  had  no  doubt 
of  overpowering  the  whole  profession. 

There  was  mudi  interest,  therefore, 
felt  in  the  result  of  this  preliminarv  meet- 
ing of  the  bar.  Among  those  who  had 
ca&ed  the  meetimz  were  fourteen  of  tho 
KiD^s  counsel:  £.  Mayne,  W.  Sauriu, 
W.  C.  Plunket,  C.  Bushe,  W.  Sankey, 
B.  Burton,  J.  Barrington,  A.  M*Cartnev, 
G.  O'Farrell,  J.  O'DriscoU,  J.  Doyd,  P. 
Burrowes,  R.  Jebb,  and  H.  Joy,  Esquires 
— a  very  distinguished  list  of  names; 
some  of  which  will  be  met  with  again  and 
again,  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  the 
nation.  Saurin  spoke  against  tho  Union 
project.  * '  He  was  a  moderate  Huguenot,'* 
says  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  **and  grand- 
son of  the  great  preacher  at  the  Hague — 
an  excellent  lawyer  and  a  steadfast  and 

Sious  Christian."    Sir  Jonah  goes  on  to 
escribe  this  important  meeting:— 
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"Mr.  SuDt  C.eon^  Daly,  a  bneflcH' 
barriitw,  irai  the  lirat  lapparter  of  the 
L'uion.  Of  aU  men  ha  waa  the  least 
th'iuuht  of  fi)r  prefermenti  lint  it  irae 
wittily  ohaerteA,  'that  tha  Union  wai 
tho  lirat  btief  Mr.  Daly  had  iinkBii  from.' 
He  moveit  an  ailjonniment. 

•■.Mr,  Thomas  tirmiy  wai  the  Fit»- 
pMKin  BjxikeiininJQ— a  ■'entltnuui  of  inde- , 
ivnilent  prti[i«rty,  a  tolerable  lawyer,  an 
aiiiatory  poet,  a  seveni  utiiiat,  and  aa 
ui'lcfuti;;alile  quality-hunter.  He  bad 
written  the  FI'jA  Bnuh,  for  Udy  Clare; 
the  tr'1  Brilua,  for  tho  Union;  the 
JS'iTrvter,  for  tho  bar ;  and  tho  Nuttuny, 
fur  a  banker  at  Limerick — wbo  auod  him 
auccenfally  fur  a  libel. 

■"Tho  Iriah,'  aaid  Mr.  Grady,  'are 
only  tho  rump  of  ii/i  aiiHocrnci/,  Shall  I 
viait  [HMterity  with  a  aystem  of  tear,  i 
peililrarr,  and  /amiaef  isn,  nol  give  j 
ICG  a  I'nioD.  Unite  me  to  that  conutry  ! 
whcru  all  i>  ponce,  ami  onler,  and  nrog. 
I>enty.  Without  a  Cniuo  ws  Bhall  cee  j 
emb^o  chief  jmlges,  nttamey-KeDemls 
ID  iwnpective,  .ind  animalrula  »Tijtaiiit. 
Alt  the  cititi  of  the  eontb  aad  woit  are  un 
the  A  tlaiitic  Ocmn,  between  the  reat  of 
tho  world  anil  Great  Britain ;  Iheg  kv  aU 
for  it — they  must  all  become  warebonae* : 
the  [leoplo  are  L'atbolica,  and  they  are  all 
for  it,'  Ac,  tc.,  to.  Such  an  oration  aa 
JMr.  (irady'i  hail  never  bcfi-ro  been  hcani 
«t  a  meeting  of  lawyera  in  Europe 

"Mr.   John    Boreafbrd,    I,.onl   Claro 
nephew  and  pDrae.boarer.  fbl      ed,  oa 
for  tliB  cliarilablo  purpoae  of  to 
laueh  from  Mr.  C-nuly,  in  wh  pe 

fcctly  aucceciicd,  liy  turning  it  mse 

JJr.  Hcreafbnlafttru'ardab^Am       lanon, 
an<l  ii  now  Lord  Ueciea. 

"Mr.   Goold  aaid:    "niere  arc   fo 
thouaand  Britiaii  tronpa  in  I     an      an 
with   forty   thouaand    liayon  ta  m 

1>reaat  the  Miniater  ahnll  no      la 
other  Sicily  in  the  ~ 

aniration  to  foretell,  for  I  am  en  ed 
tlio  viaible  and  uncrnne  dem  ra  na 
of  nature  to  aaaert,  that  Ireland  naa 
deatincd  to  be  a  free  .tnd  indciicodent 
nation.  Our  patent  to  be  a  state,  not  a 
ahirc,  cornea  direct  from  heaven.  The 
Almiuhty  hoa,  in  mnjeatic  charactera. 
aipneil  the  great  charter  of  our  indcjiend- 
ajico.    The  great  Creator  of  the  world  baa 


„    .  'ti»  63d~3 

nature  never  intended  thrt  Imlaad  ahooU 

be  a  province,  and,  By  O l  A*  mi» 

tkaUr 

"The  aaaembly  bnnt  into  a  tamalt  rf 
applaoae.  A  repetition  of  tho  wmdi  ibm 
from  many  moatha,  and  maaj  an  aUl 
lawyer  awoie  hard  spun  tha  viIgMi 
The  diviaion  waa — 

ApiIuttlieUnlcm,       ....    IN 


MiiocUr,. 

"Thirty -two," 
iiTinglou,  "i 
.e  eounty  jat 
the   following 


hi*  minari^ 


Uiiiuii,  and  their 
L  Ctaarin  Oaborn,  appntetid 


Kiu^Biaeh. t 

im  £allh,aiviiBMdBwaa  «t  tta 


.  Itr.  U-Clelaiid,  ■ppolsUd  BWao  of  Ite 
Excbniw, ( 

i.  Satan  JdhDMo,  appolaMd  Jad^a  at  tha 

(.-onunUD  PlMI, ( 

;  WlUlun  Joluuoa,  appcdnted  Jadss     f 

Coin»OD  Plau,  | 

K        oneiu,     ppulntad    ndaa  ot  Ihe 

4in    ooPtMi,  a 

U  painted       ndaa  of  tba 

Elng^i  Bench,  ( 

Th  CoanlT    ildg^ 


"tr'S^ 
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<liately  proposed,  that  the  meatnre  was 
■already  warmlv  discussed,  in  anticipation 
of  the  approaching  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Cooke*8  pamphlet  caUed  forth  scores 
of  other  pamphlets,  for  and  against. 
Before  the  eud  of  December,  no  less  than 
thirty  ap|)eared,  of  which  Flowden  xe- 
oords  the  titles. 

The  city  of  Dnblin,  which  it  was 
natural  to  suppoae  would  be  more  pre- 
judiced by  the  Union  than  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  at  it  would 
lose  much  of  the  advantaces  of  a  metro- 
polis by  the  abolition  of  vne  Parliament, 
was  also  prominently  forward  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure.  A  post-assembly 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  sherins,  commons, 
and  citizens  of  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
convened  on  the  17th  of  December;  who, 
referring  to  a  variety  of  rumours  that 
were  then  in  circulation,  of  an  intended 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  came 
to  resolutions  strongly  denouncing  any 
such  project;  which  certainly,  whatever 
it  mignt  be  supposed  to  do  for  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  was  sure  to  ruin  Dublin 
at  all  events. 

Next  came  a  very  numerous  and  re- 
spectable meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  city,  who  resolved — "That 
they  looked  with  abhorrence  on  any 
attempt  to  deprive  the  x)eople  of  Ireland 
of  their  Parliament,  and  thereby  of  their 
constitutional  right,  and  immediate  power 
to  legislate  for  themselves.  That,  im- 
pressed with  every  sentiment  of  loyalty 
to  their  King,  and  afTectionate  attachment 
to  British  connection,  they  conceived  that 
to  agitate  in  Parliament  a  question  of  the 
Legislative  Union  between  that  kingdom 
ana  (rreat  Britain  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous and  imnolitic." 

Even  the  fellows  and  scholars  of  Trinity 
College  held  their  meeting,  and  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  their  representatives 
in  Parliament  to  oppose  the  Union.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  oi  county  and  borough 
meetings  appeared  nearly  every  day;  so 
that  when  Lord  Comwallis,  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  came  down,  along  with  his 
trusty  counsellors,  Lords  Clare  and  Castle- 
reagh,  to  open  the  session  of  Parliament^ 
it  was  very  evident  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  opposition  to  be  broken 
down. 

On  that  day  there  was  a  great  concourse 
in  Dublin  streets,  and  College  Green  was 
iilled  with  anxious  multitudes,  uut  gay 
and  jubilant  as  they  had  been  when  once 
before  they  had  crowded  those  avenues  to 
witness  the  parade  of  the  vulnnteers,  but 
with  a  gloomy  feeling  of  the  miseries 
then  actually  upon  the  country,  and  fore- 
boding of  sometniog  worse  to  come.    The 


Viceroy  came  from  the  Castle  to  the  House 
with  a  stronff  guard,  and  duly  delivered 
his  speech  from  the  throne;  of  which 
these  two  ^rtentous  paragraphs  were 
listened  to  with  breathless  attention : — 

**The  seal  of  His  Majesty's  regular 
and  militia  forces,  the  gallantry  of  the 
yeomanry,  the  honourable  co-operation  of 
the  British  fencibles  and  militia,  and  the 
activity,  skill,  and  valour  of  His  Mi^e8ty*B 
fleets,  will,  I  doubt  not,  defeat  every 
future  effort  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
more  I  have  reflected  on  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  this  kingdom,  con- 
sidering on  the  one  hand  the  strength  and 
stability  of  Great  Britun,  and  on  the 
o^er  those  divisions  which  have  shaken 
Ireland  to  its  foundations,  the  more 
anxious  I  am  for  some  permanent  adjust- 
ment which  may  extend  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  sister  kingdom  to  every 
part  of  this  island. 

"  The  unremitting  industry  with  which 
our  enemies  persevere  in  tneir  avowed 
design  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain, 
must  have  engi^ed  your  particular  atten- 
tion, and  His  Mi^esty  commands  me  to 
express  his  anxious  hope  that  this  con- 
sideration, joined  to  the  sentiment  of 
mutual  affection  and  common  interest^ 
may  dispose  the  Parliaments  in  both  king- 
doms to  provide  the  most  effectual  means 
of  maintaining  and  improving  a  connection 
essentiid  to  their  common  security,  and  of 
consolidating,  as  fer  as  possible,  into  one 
firm  and  lasting  fabric,  the  strength,  the 
power,  and  the  resources  of  the  British 
empire."" 

Here,  then,  was  the  dreaded  Union  dis- 
tinctly enough  raised  up  before  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  and  avowed  as  the 
policy  of  the  Administration.  At  once 
began  the  tumult  of  debate  on  the  address. 
In  the  Lords,  an  address  was  proposed 
which  was  almost  an  echo  of  the  speech, 
promising  to  "give  the  fallest  attention 
to  measures  of  such  importance." 

Upon  which  it  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Powerscourt  to  amend  tne  said  motion,  by 
inserting  after  the  word  importance  the 
following  words : — *'  That  it  is  our  most 
earnest  desire  to  strengthen  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  but  the  measure  of  a  Legis- 
lative Union  we  apprehend  is  not  within 
the  limit  of  our  power ;  we  beg  leave,  also^ 
to  represent  to  your  Migestythat,  although 
this  House  were  competent  to  adopt  such 
a  measure,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  so  to  do,  as  it  would 
tend,  in  our  opinion,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  ultimately  to  a  separation  of  this 
kingdom  from  that  of  Great 
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A  motion  was  then  made  for  leave  to  i 
withdraw  the  amendment.  A  debate 
luroae  thereupon,  and  the  qnestion  beinff 
put,  the  House  divided,  and  the  Earl  m 
Glandore  reported  that  the  contents 
below  the  bar  were  uineteeiu  and  the  non- 
oontentn  in  the  House  were  forty-six. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  after  the 
word  **  security/'  in  the  same  paragraph, 
the  followinji^  words  be  expunj^,  "and 
cf  consolidating,  as  far  as  ]X)ssible,  into 
one  Arm  and  lastini;  £sbric,  the  strength, 
the  power,  and  the  resources  of  the 
British  emjiire,"  which  also  passed  in  the 
negative.  Another  motion  was  then  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  that  after  the 
■aid  word  ''importance*'  the  following 
words  be  inserted:  "So  far  as  may  be 
oonsistent  with  the  permanent  enjoyment, 
exercise,  and  tutelarv  vigilance,  of  our 
resident  and  independent  Parliament,  as 
established,  acknowledged,  and  recog- 
nized.'' This  motion  was  also  negativ^ 
bv  a  division  of  fortv-nine  against  sixteen, 
fourteen  of  the  lords  in  the  minority  pro- 
tested.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  were  many 
anxious  faces  and  gloomy  brows.  It  had 
already  been  sufficiently  indicated  that 
Government,  to  carry  this  measure,  would 
stop  at  nothing.  Immediately  after  the 
bar  meetingthe  Rij^ht  Honourable  James 
Fiti^rald,  Prime-Sergeant,  was  dismissed 
from  office,  and  deprived  of  his  precedency 
at  the  bar.  It  was  known,  also,  that  un- 
limited funds  would  be  used  by  Clovem- 
ment,  without  scruple,  both  in  buying  u]> 
boroughs  (which  were  then  treated  as  the 

Srivate  property  of  their  patrons),  and  in 
irect  bribery  to  x>ay  for  votes.  The  in- 
numerable methoos  which  a  powerful 
government  has  at  its  dis])osal  l>oth  to 
reward  and  to  punish,  all  these  consider- 
ations rose  up  uefore  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  meml>ers  occupying  those  benches. 
It  must  be  confessea,  too,  that  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  as 
recorded  in  those  pages,  was  not  calcul- 
ated to  make  the  country  expect  any 
exhibition  of  sternpatriotism.  *'  I  have 
now  seen,"  said  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
"the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  P^ngland,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Corps 
Legislatif  of  France,  and  the  Convention 
of  Batavia;  I  have  likewise  seen  our 
ahabby  Volunteer  Convention  in  1783, 
and  the  General  Committee  of  the  Cath- 


Vis.,  LefiMtf  r. 
Onnard. 
BelTidere. 
Arran. 
Chftrleinonr. 
BeUsmvni. 
Hffimti*nhftl 


KlIkeTiny. 

Belmore. 
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DnnKuny. 

lilKmorr. 

Wm.  Down  and  Connor. 


oUcs  in  1793,  so  that  I  hmve  wen,  in  tb 
way  of  deliberate  bodies,  as  maiiT  I 
as  most  men,  and  of  all  those  I  Lave 
tioned,  beyond  all  comparisoOt  the  moit 
shamelessly  profligate  and  abandoned  by 
all  sense  of  virtue,  princiiile«  or  even  coai- 
mon  decency,  was  the  Legialatvie  cC 
my  own  unfortunate  conntry — ^ths  seooa- 
drels!" 

But  when  we  read  so  harsh  a  jndgmeDt 
upon  the  Legislature  of  oar  oonntoy,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  did  not  rejne- 
sent  the  oount^,  did  not  eren  repnsent 
the  Protestant  minority  of  the  oosntiy, 
represented  nothing  (as  to  its  vast  niiu|onty) 
save  a  few  noble  families,  great  pvonrieton^ 
and  the  enormous  "  interat "  of  luaosand 
pension.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  rather 
surprising,  and  was  indeed  very  suprisiaf 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  on  the  piesent 
vital  occasion  the  policy  of  the  Caraemct 
with  so  hearty  an  opposition. 

The  address  in  the  Cmnmoos  wm 
moved  by  Lord  Tyrone,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford.  The  address,  hs 
said,  did  not  pledge  him  in  any  manner 
to  support  the  measure  of  an  nnion;  kt 
that  question  of  poli<nr  stand  upon  iti 
own  merits,  let  it  be  adopted  or  rejected 
as  the  interests  of  Ireland  and  the  p^os|te^ 
ity  of  the  empire  should  dictate. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  (member  for  tlis 
County  of  Cork)  seconded  the  addnsi^ 
expressing  a  zealous  desire  that  any  step 
likely  to  cement  and  strengthen  the  cno* 
ncction  between  the  two  countries  should 
be  A<lopted. 

After  several    speeches   opposing  the 
measure  of  an  union  in  a  vague  and  hyiio- 
thetical  sort  of  way,  as  if  there  were  liuij 
no  such  question  before  the  House,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  whose   fault  was   certainly 
not  lack  of  boldness,  rose  to  say  that 
although  there  were  not  in  the  addrsM 
any  specific  pledv;e  to  a  measure  of  unioo, 
yet  it  was  clearly  implied  in  the  wish  to 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  empire; 
for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  be 
thought  the  only  means  of  setUing  thai 
unhappy    country    in    permanent    tran- 
quillity and  connection  with  Britain  were 
to  be  found  in  a  liOgislative  Union,  and 
on  that  subject  he  did  intend,  at  an  early 
day,  to  submit  a  specitic  motion  to  the 
House.* 

Mr.  G.  Ponsonby  entered  on   an  ahle 
attack  and  exjwsure  of  the  general  prin- 

*  On  occasion  of  thU  flraft  and  most  rtmaxkMt 
of  the  debates  on  the  Union  it  has  been  JtuUed  ex- 
pedient to  go  somewhat  further  into  detau  ibu 
nsnaL  It  wan  now  that  Members  of  ParliaBMBi 
took  their  ponltions  on  thai  gnmt  qae«tloin,  from 
which  poMition»  nianr  of  them  afterwards  retrtiaiid 
and  chanired  stde<s  from  motlTea,  unhappily,  too 
wtU  known,  as  will  soon  ajqiear. 
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ciple  of  an  union,  by  boldly  avowing  tbe 
principle  that  neither  the  Leffislatnre  nor 
any  power  on  earth  had  a  riffht  or  author- 
ity to  annihilate  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  deprive  neople  for  ever  of  their  rights 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  and 
civil  liberty- 

The  Minister  had  told  them  they  ought 
to  disciiss  this  measure  with  coolness ; 
but  when  the  Minister  himself  would  not 
leave  men  to  the  free  exercise  of  their 
understandine,  but  turned  out  of  office 
the  best  aM.  oldest  servants  of  the 
Crown,  because  they  would  not  prosti- 
tute their  conscience;  when  the  terror  of 
dismissal  was  thus  holden  out  to  deter 
men  in  office  from  a  fair  exercise  of  their 
private  jud^ent,  how  could  he  talk  of 
cool  discussion  ?  He  concluded  by  mov- 
ing an  amendment,  which  would  give 
every  gentleman,  who  did  not  wish  to 
pledge  himself  to  a  surrender  of  the 
rights  of  the  country,  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  his  mind.  The  amendment  was, 
— that  after  the  passace  which  declared 
the  willingness  of  the  House  to  enter  on 
a  consideration  of  what  measures  might 
best  tend  to  confirm  the  common  stren^ 
of  the  empire,  should  be  inserted,  '*  main- 
taining, however,  the  undoubted  birth- 
right of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  have  a 
resident  and  independent  legislature,  such 
as  was  recognized  by  the  Briti^  Legisla- 
ture in  1782,  and  was  finally  settleid  at 
the  adjustment  of  all  differences  between 
the  two  countries." 

Sir  Lh  Parsons  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Many  gentlemen  warmly  supported 
Ponsonby's  amendment ;  amongst  others, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  ex-Prime-Sergeant,  who 
raised  the  vital  Constitutional  question, — 
**  It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  within  the 
moral  competence  of  Parliament  to  de- 
stroy and  extinguish  itself,  and  with  it 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  those  who 
created  it.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
State  are  obliged  to  hold  their  public 
faith  with  each  other,  and  with  all  those 
-who  derive  any  serious  interest  under 
their  engagements ;  such  a  compact  may, 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  be  an 
union ;  but  with  respect  to  Ireland,  it 
will  be  a  revolation,  and  a  revolution  of  a 
most  alarming  nature." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  also  quoted  Dr.  John- 
sou's  remark  to  an  Irishman,  on  the 
subject  of  an  union:  **  Don't  unitfe  with 
us,'*  said  he,  **we  shall  unite  with  you 
only  to  rob  you  ;  we  should  have  robbed 
the  Scots  if  they  had  anything  to  be 
robbed  ot'* 

The  debate  proceeded,  warminjg  as  it 
went.    Sir  Boyle  Roche,  in  his  bmnder- 


ing  way,  stumbled  upon  a  most  aocnrato 
description  of  the  real  Castle  policy.  He 
said  "  he  was  for  an  union  to  put  an  end 
to  uniting  between  Presbyterians^  Pro- 
testants, and  Catholics,  to  overturn  tiie 
Constitution.'' 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  speeches 
made  in  the  course  of  ttiis  historic  argu- 
ment was  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Cmirt  He 
strongly  deprecated  this  plan  to  subject 
irrevocably  one  independent  country  to 
the  will  of  another,  and  both  to  the  will 
of  a  Minister  already  stronger  than  the 
Crown,  and  more  powexful  than  the 
people;  and  this  great  and  important 
usurpation,  stolen  into  Parliament  tnrough 
the  nilsome  paragraphs  of  an  echoing  con- 
gratulation, pleo^^ing  the  House  to  the 
discussion  of  a  principle  subversive  of 
their  liberties,  and  in  the  hour  of  oon- 
valeecence  calling  on  it  to  commit  suicide. 
Ireland  (he  said)  had  not  £ur  play: 
her  Parliament  had  not  fair  play.  The 
foulest  and  most  unconstitutional  means, 
he  believed,  had  been  used  to  intimidate 
and  coiTupt  it,  and  either  to  force  or  to 
seduce  a  suffrage,  when  nothing  but 
general,  independent,  uninfluenced  opinion 
could  warrant  for  a  moment  the  most  dis- 
tant view  of  so  ruinous  a  subject.  He 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  means  had  been  used 
by  the  noble  lord  to  individuals  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  Some  of  thoee  means 
were  open  and  avowed.  Two  of  the 
oldest,  most  respectable,  and  most  beloved 
officers  of  the  Crown  had  been  displaced, 
because  they  presumed  to  hint  an  opinion 
adverse  to  the  stripling's  dictates,  on  a 
subject  where  their  country  was  at  stake; 
their  removals  crowned  them  with  glory, 
and  the  Minister  with  contempt.  He 
asserted  that  other  gentlemen  m  office, 
whose  opinions  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  measure,  but  whose  circumstances 
could  not  bear  similar  sacrifices,,  were 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  pollution,  and 
for<^  against  their  will  to  vote  against 
their  country.  He  had  ^ood  reason 
to  believe  that  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference had  been  used  by  the  execu- 
tive power  with  the  legislative  body. 
One  gentleman  refused  the  instructions 
of  his  constituents,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted. Peerages  (as  was  rumoured) 
were  bartered  for  the  righto  of  minora, 
and  every  effort  used  to  destroy  the 
free  agency  of  Parliament.  If  this  were 
true,  it  encroached  on  the  oonstita* 
tion ;  and  if  the  executive  power  over- 
stepped ite  bounds,  the  people  were 
warranted  to  do  the  same  on  their  part ; 
and  between  both  it  might  be  annihilated. 
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•and  Igavo  a  wondering  world  in  amaxe- 
mcnt  how  the  samo  iieople  could  have 
been  wise  enough  to  mime  the  best  con- 
stitution on  earth,  and  foolish  enough  to 
destroy  it.  <)no  lung  and  two  kingdoms 
was  the  cry  of  the  jxraplo  of  Ireland. 

Sir  John  Blaquiere,  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  remonstrated  against  **  the 
charges  of  undue  inHuence  and  corrup- 
tion;" and  then  proceeded  to  use  an 
argument  in  behali  of  the  Union,  which 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  means  by 
which  so  maay  of  the  Catholics  were 
induced  to  favour  that  measure.  Sir  John 
■aid,  "the  honourable  member  who  ])ro- 
posed  the  amendment,  with  a  flow  of  such 
transcendent  eloquence  as  had  seldom 
been  heard  in  that  House,  had  ex])rcs8ly 
■tated  that  the  Koman  Catholics  must 
oppose  the  Union.  Ho  knew  not  the 
mind  of  <Jatholics  upon  the  subject ;  but 
he  should  speak  his  own,  that  the  Roman 
Catiiolics  under  the  present  order  of 
things  could  tyver  he  aeeomviotfated,  an  he 
ftartd^  trith  what  they  asked^  without  im- 
minent danger  to  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment, both  in  Church  and  State ;  but 
^  once  an  vuion  should  he  adopted,  all 
those  d\fiatUiea  would  vanuth,  and  he 
should  »fe  none  in  granting  them  every- 
thing thfu  dcMtred." 

Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Hans  Hamilton 
made  violent  attacks  upon  the  Union  and 
upon  the  Government. 

Mr.  Knox  (member  for  Phili]>stown) 
lamented  that  that  accursed  measure  had 
long  been  the  favourite  object  of  that 
Minister  of  England,  whose  wild  ambi- 
tion had  already  led  to  the  destruction 
of  empires,  and  which  then  sought  to 
annihilate  that  nation.  In  order  to  for- 
ward that  ^'icked  schente,  great  pains 
had  been  taken  by  those  who  manaced 
the  affairs  of  Government  under  nis 
guidance,  to  promote  and  keep  alive 
among  the  ])eople  everv  distinction  of 
party  and  religion ;  all  differences  of 
opinion,  whether  in  politics  or  religion, 
had  lK*en  industriously  fomented  and  en- 
couraged, and  every  means  taken  to  dis- 
tract "and  divide  the  inhabitants  of  that 
land.  If  that  fatal  measure  should  ever 
be  carried,  henceforth  that  insulted,  de- 
oraded,  debased  country  would  be  made  a 
barrack,  a  depot  from  whence  to  draw  the 
means  of  enslaving  Great  Britain,  and  no 
resource  left  to  save  either  country  but  a 
revolution. 

Mr.  Hans  Hamilton  declared  that  an 
union  was  a  measure  he  should  very 
firmly  oppose  within  those  walls  with  his 
vote,  without  them  with  his  life.  But  he 
foresaw  that  the  hour  was  at  hand  which 
irould  prove  this  to  be  the  most  gLorions 


day  that  Ireland  bad  ever  beheld»  and 
enable  the  members  to  go  forth  to  their 
constituents,  and  assure  them  they  were 
represented  by  an  Irish  Ptoliament^  and 
never  would  betray  their  independence. 

Lord  Castlereagh  fielt  that  the  day  wis 
going  against  him.  He  roee  to  sti^  lui 
reasons  for  favouring  the  measure  ot  a 
Legislative  Union,  and  s[)oke,  as  be  wA 
knew  how,  with  a  noble  air  of  candour. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  however,  that  ia 
the  abstract  of  his  speecb  wbioli  has 
come  down  to  us,  actually  Appear  the 
following  words : — 

"His  lordship  trusted  that  no  rasa 
would  decide  on  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance as  that  in  part  before  the  Hooss^ 
on  prirate  or  personal  motives;  for  if  a 
decision  were  thus  to  be  influenced,  it 
would  be  the  most  unfortunate  that  could 
ever  affect  the  country.'' 

His  reasons  for  supporting  tbe  msasius 
were  of  course  of  the  purest  deaoriutioiL 
If  the  means  he  used  to  support  it  had 
been  as  free  from  taint  as  his  persoDsI 
conduct,  his  lordship*s  name  and  ham 
would  now  be  much  higher  than  they 
are.  "Dissensions"  and  *' divisions "^ 
unhappily  existing  in  Ireland  (which  Mc. 
Knox  said  the  Government  had  ^  indus- 
triously fomented"),  formed  the  dusf 
motive,  in  his  mind,  for  our  ooontry  to 
tiing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Engiiih, 
who  had  carefully  created  and  kept  ativs 
those  dissensions  and  divisions  in  Irelwid 
for  centuries !  One  passage  in  his  lord- 
ship's argument  reads  strangely  in  the 
liglit  of  Bubsefiuent  history: — 

'^Absentees  (he  said)  formed  another 
objection.  They  would  be  somewhat  in- 
creased, no  doubt,  by  an  union  ;  but  the 
evil  would  be  com])eiisatod  by  other  ad- 
vantages, and  among  them  by  the  crowth 
of  an  intfrrmediate  class  of  men  Oehceen 
the  lamilord  ami  the  peasant;  a  class  of 
men  whose  loss  was  felt  in  Ireland,  to  train 
the  mind  of  the  lower  class.  These  an 
union  would  bring  over /rom  England. 
They  would  also  have  capital /ram  thence. 
At  all  events,  these  inconveniences  would 
be  but  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  would  be  derived  from 
internal  security,  and  their  growing  to- 
gether in  habits  of  amity  and  affec- 
tion." 

The  next  powerful  speech  on  the  debate 
was  that  of  William  Conjmgham  Plunket, 
then  in  the  nrime  of  life.  He  had  been  the 
warm  frienu  of  Tone  and  of  Emmet,  and 
was  now  fast  rising  into  high  eminence, 
both  as  a  barrister  and  a  member  of  Par- 
liament It  is  his  famous  Hamilcar  speech 
in  which  he  assails  the  Government,  as 
he  had  promised  to  do,  more  dazing^ 
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than  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.  He  spoke  of 
the  apporentlv  bluffy  downrigbt  old  soldier 
(Comwallis)  **  who,  as  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  directness  and  parity  of  his 
▼lews,  had  chosen  for  his  secretary  a 
■imple  and  modest  youth  ^Pic«r  ingenui 
mdtHs  mgtnmque  pwaariaL  whose  inexpe- 
lienoe  was  the  vonoher  of  his  innocence  ; 
yet^  was  he  bold  to  say,  that  daring  the 
Vice-io^ral^  of  that  unspotted  veteran, 
snd  daring  the  administiation  of  that  on- 
assaming  stripling,  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  a  i^rstem  of  black  corruption  had 
been  earned  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
Castle,  which  wonld  disgrace  the  annals 
of  the  worst  period  of  the  history  of  cither 
country.  Did  they  choose  to  take  down 
his  words?  He  needed  to  call  no  wit- 
nesses to  their  bar  to  prove  them.  He 
saw  two  right  honourable  gentlemen  sit- 
ting within  those  walls  who  had  long  and 
faithfully  serv^  the  Crown,  and  who  had 
been  diatnissed,  because  they  dared  to  ex- 
press a  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  their  country.  He  saw  another  honour- 
able gentleman  who  had  been  forced  to 
resign  his  place  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Kevenue,  because  he  refused  to  co-0])erate 
in  that  dirty  job  of  a  dirty  Administra- 
tion. Did  they  dare  to  den^  this?  I  say/' 
he  continued,  '*  that  at  this  moment  tho 
threat  of  dismissal  firom  office  is  suspended 
over  the  heads  of  the  members  who  now 
■it  around  me,  in  order  to  influence  their 
votes  on  the  question  of  this  night,  in- 
volving everything  that  can  be  sacred  or 
dear  to  man.  Do  you  desire  to  take  down 
my  words  ?    Utter  the  desire,  and  I  will 

frove  the  truth  of  them  at  your  bar.  Sir, 
would  warn  you  against  the  consequences 
of  carrying  this  measure  by  such  means 
as  this,  but  that  I  aee  the  necessary  de- 
feat of  it  in  the  honest  and  universal  in- 
dignation which  the  adoption  of  such 
means  excites ;  I  see  the  protection  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  plan  in  the  im- 
becility of  its  execution,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  country  that,  when  a  design  was 
formed  against  their  liberties,  the  prose- 
cution of  it  was  entrusted  to  such  nands 
as  it  is  now  placed  in." 

Mr.  Plunket  then  dealt  with  the  Consti- 
tutional grounds  of  opposition  to  an  union, 
and  especiall;^  to  the  time  of  its  being  pro- 
posed. It  is  impossible,  within  our  Emits, 
to  give  more  than  a  mere  abstract  of  such 
a  speech  :— 

**  At  a  moment,"  he  said,  *'  when  Ire- 
land was  filled  with  British  troops,  when 
the  loyal  men  were  fatigued  and  exhausted 
bv  their  efibrts  to  subdue  rebellion— 
efforts  in  which  they  had  succeeded  be- 
fore those  troops  arrived ;  whilst  their 
'Habeas  Corpu9  Aflt  was  suapended,  whUst 


trials  by  court-martial  were  carrying  on 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  tho 
people  were  taught  to  tnink  that  they 
had  no  right  to  meet  or  to  ddiben^,  and 
whilst  the  great  body  of  tiiem  were  sa 
palsied  by  their  fears  and  worn  down  by 
their  exertions  that  even  the  vital  ques- 
tion was  scarcely  able  to  rouse  them  m>m 
their  lethargy  ;  at  a  moment  when  tiiey 
were  distracted  by  domestic  dissensions 
— dissensions  artfully  kept  alive,  as  the 
pretext  for  their  present  subjugation  and 
the  instrument  oi  their  future  thraldom. 
He  thanked  Administration  for  the  mea- 
sure. They  were,  without  intending  it, 
putting  an  end  to  Irish  dissensions. 
Through  that  black  cloud,  which  they 
had  collected  over  them,  he  saw  the 
light  breaking  in  upon  their  unfortunate 
country.  They  had  composed  dissensions, 
not  by  fomenting  the  embers  of  a  linser- 
ing  and  subduedrebellion  ;  not  by  halloo- 
ing the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic, 
and  the  Catholic  against  the  Protestant ; 
not  by  committing  the  North  against  the 
South ;  not  by  inconsistent  appeals  to 
local  or  party  prejudices.  No  I  but  by 
the  avowal  of  that  atrocious  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  Ireland  they  had 
subdued  every  petty  fiseling  and  suoordi- 
nate  distinction.  They  had  united  every 
rank  and  description  of  men  by  the  pros- 
sure  of  that  grand  and  momentous  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  told  them  that  they  would 
see  every  honest  and  independent  man  in 
Ireland  rally  round  her  Constitution,  and 
merge  every  other  consideration  in  his 
opposition  to  that  ungenerous  and  odious 
measure.  For  his  own  part  he  would 
resist  it  to  tho  last  gasp  oi  his  existence, 
and  with  tho  last  drop  of  his  blood  ;  and 
when  he  felt  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion approaching,  he  would,  like  the 
father  of  Hannibal,  take,  his  children  to 
the  altar,  and  swear  them  to  eternal  hos- 
tility againht  the  invaders  of  their  country's 
freedom,*^ 

This  gallant  speech  was  often  cited 
afterwams  against  Plunket ;  and  it  was 
remarked  that  Hamilcar,  after  that  swear- 
ing scene,  never  helped  the  Romans  to 
govern  Carthage  as  a  province. 

Strange  to  say,  of  all  the  Beresfords, 
John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the  Hiding- 
House  and  the  pitch-caps,  opposed  the 
Government  measure,  and  sup|K)rted  Mr. 
Ponsonby*s  amendment.  Some  of  the 
strongest  Irish  nationalists  of  that  day 
were  Orangemen,  and  bitter  persecutora 
of  Catholics. 

At  length,  after  twenty-two  hours*  de» 
bate,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  House  divided,  and  the  vote 
stood— for  Mr.  Ponaonby'i  amandment^ 
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105  ;  against  it,  lOG.     Majority  for  the 
Covemmeut,  1. 

It  was  held  by  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  be  sabstautially  a  doteat  for  the  Gov- 
omment,  and  the  multitudes  who  had 
bc«n  thronging  the  corridors,  the  porticos, 
and  the  streets  all  arouncl,  burnt  into 
acclxunations  of  joy.  The  mob  waited  for 
members  as  they  came  out,  and  hooted  or 
clieered,  as  they  heard  each  member  had 
voted  for  the  Castle  or  the  Nation. 

As  to  the  method  by  which  Castlereagh 
had  gained  even  that  apparent  and  most 
unsatisfactory  victory,  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  an  eye-witness,  gives  us  this  detail, 
which  illustrates  the  whole  mode  and  ma- 
^hincrv  whereby  the  Union  was  iinally 
carried: — 

**A  very  remarkable  incident,*'  says 
Sir  Jonah,  ^Siuring  the  first  night's  de- 
Imte,  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  Mr  Luke 
Fox  and  Mr.  Trench,  of  Woodlawn,  after- 
wards created  Lord  Ashtown.  These 
were  the  most  palpable,  undisguised  acts 
of  public  tergiversation  and  seduction  ever 
«xhibite<i  in  a  iwpular  assembly.  They 
afterwards  became  the  subject  of  many 
siteechea  and  of  many  publications ;  and 
their  consequences  turned  the  majority  of 
cne  in  favour  of  the  Minister. 

**  It  was  sus|)octe<l  that  Mr.  Trench  had 
l)een  long  in  negotiation  with  I^rd  Castlo- 
i'ea;;h ;  but  it  did  not,  in  the  early  ])art 
of  that  ni^ht,  appear  to  have  been  brought 
to  any  conclusion — his  conditions  were 
jtupfMMied  to  be  too  extravagant.  Mr. 
Trench,  after  some  preliminary  obser\'a- 
tions,  declared,  in  a  speech,  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  Minister,  and  support 
Mr.  Ponsonby's  amendment.  This  ap- 
]>carcd  a  stunning  blow  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
who  had  been  previously  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Trench.  He  was  immediately 
ol>served  sidling  from  his  seat  nearer  U) 
Lortl  Castlereagh.  They  whis|)ercd  ear- 
nestly, and,  as  if  restless  and  undecided, 
both  looked  wistfully  towards  Mr.  IVencli. 
At  length  the  matter  seemed  to  be  deter- 
mined on.  Mr.  Cooke  retired  to  a  back 
seat,  and  was  obviouslv  endeavouring  to 
count  the  House,  probably  to  ^ess  if 
they  could  that  nignt  dispense  with  Mr. 
Trench's  services.  He  returned  to  Lord 
Castlereagh — they  whisiiercd,  again  looked 
most  affectionately  at  Mr.  Trench,  who 
seemed  unconscious  that  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consideration.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  lose — the  question  was  ap- 
proaching—all shame  was  banished — they 
decided  on  the  terms ;  and  a  significant 
and  certain  clance,  obvious  to  everybody, 
convinced  Mr.  Trench  that  his  conditions 
were  agreed  to.  Mr.  Cooke  then  went  and 
^  down  by  his  aide;  an  earnest  but  very 


short  conversation  took  plaoe;  a  Jpntaf 
smile  completely  told  tho  Honae  that  Mb 
Trench  was  that  moment  mtiafied.  Thm 
surmises  were  soon  verified.  Mr.  Cooks 
went  hack  to  Lord  CasUerea^ ;  »  oon* 
f^tulatory  nod  annonnced  hu  ■afcnjbe- 
tion.  But  could  any  man  finr  one  mflmeiit 
suppose  that  a  member  of  Parliamflnt  a 
man  of  very  large  fortune,  of  reapeckible 
family,  and  g<x>d  character,  could  be 
publicly,  and  without  ahaoie  or  oan^mie- 
tion,  actually  seduced  by  Lord  GastlflfeMk 
in  the  very  body  of  the  Honae,  and  im£r 
the  eye  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  gen- 
tlemen ?  Yet  this  was  the  UaL  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Trench  rose,  to  apologiiefor 
having  indiscreetly  decUued  be  would 
support  the  amendment.  He  added,  that 
he  had  thought  better  of  the  subject  siiios 
he  had  unguardedly  expreaaed  himself; 
that  he  had  been  coHvineed  he  was  wroo^ 
and  would  support  the  Minister. 

**  Scarcely  was  there  a  member  of  anr 
party  who  was  not  disensted.  It  had, 
however,  the  effect  intended  by  the  despe- 
rate purchaser,  of  proving  that  ministers 
would  stop  at  nouung  to  effect  their  ob- 
jects, however  shameless  or  cormptb  This 
iturchase  of  Mr.  Trench  had  a  much  more 
ratal  effect  upon  the  destinies  of  Irdand. 
His  change  of  sides,  and  the  nugority  of 
one  to  which  it  contributed,  were  probably 
the  remote  causes  of  persevering  in  aa 
Union.  Mr.  Trenches  venality  excited 
indignation  in  every  friend  of  Ireland.* 

"Another  circumstance,  that  night, 
proved  by  wlint  means  Lord  Castlereagk'i 
majority  of  even  one  was  acquired. 

**  The  Place  Bill,  so  long  and  so  perti- 
naciously sought  for,  and  so  indiscreetly 
framed  by  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Whigs  of 
Ireland,  now,  for  the  first  time,  proved 
the  very  engine  by  which  the  Minister 
upset  the  opposition,  and  annihilated  the 
Constitution. 

**  That  bill  enacted,  that  members  ac- 
cepting ollices,  places,  or  pensions,  during 
tho  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  should  not  sit 
in  Parliament  unless  re-elected ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  bill  made  no  distinctioo 
between  valuable  offices  whidi  might  in- 
fluence, and  nominal  offices  which  might 
job;  and  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Eog- 
land  were,  under  the  title  of  the  Esehea* 
torships  of  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaaght, 
&C.,  transferred  to  Ireland,  with  saUries 
of  forty  shillings,  to  be  used  at  pleasure 
by  the  Secretary.  Occasional  and  tem- 
porary seats  were  thus  bartered  for  by 
Government,  and,  by  the  mii^^ng 


«  ™^^'?T^n****"  **!"*  Tiwwbes  are  foona  la  lbs 
'' Block  Liat^MToUnc  for  the  UdSob.  Tteyvwv 
sU  Appoloted  to  T»hiaU6  oOomi  fOr  it  and  on 
made  a  peer  and  aa  ambaasador. 
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'  I     "  Ths  miBchief  of  the  Place  Bill  now 

I'  llared  ita  frunen  in  the  tace,  and  nvs 

1 ,  the  Secratuy  B  code  of  inatmction  how 

'o  uTuig«  a  Farliament  agaiiwt  the  en* 


"  Ur.  Lake  Pox,  a  baniiter  of  Tct} 
humble  origin,  of  vulgar  maimerH,  and  n 
>  coarw,  harsh  appearance,  wai  enduei 
Viitfa  a  clear,  itronK,  and  acnte  mind,  iiiia 
waa  po««era«d  of  mnoh  conning.    He  Um\ 

acquired  very  conaiderable  l^il  infonim- !      "  To  render  the  d  

tioD.  and  HM  an  obitinate  and  penevtr- 1  extraordinary  and  anfortmute  for  Mr. 
ing  advocate.  He  had  been  the  nahet  of  |  Fox's  repntation,  it  was  subseqnentt; 
SBchooI,  and  a  llier  in  Dublin  Univenil.y;  I  discovered  b^the  public  records  tiiat  Mr. 
but  neither  politica  nor  the  btUa-lrfiti .  Fox's  assertion  was  &lse.  Bat  the  fbl- 
were  his  pursuit.  On  acquiring  eminern.';  lowing  day  Lord  Castlereagh  purchased 
at  the  bar  he  married  an  obscnre  m-.:f  him  outright;  and  then,  ami  not  b^ore, 
of  the  Earl  of  Ely's.  He  had  ariginclly  appointed  him  to  the  nominal  office  of 
professed  what  was  called  Whig^iu,  Elscheator  of  Mnniter,  and  left  the  seat 
merely,  as  people  rapposed,  because  Ins  of  Lord  Kly  for  another  of  his  CTMtnrea.* 
name  woa  Fox.     His  progress  was  im-   This  is  mentioned  not  only  aa  as*  of  tha 

Cied  by  no  political  principles;  but  li>-  roost  reprehensible  pnblic  acta  oommitted 
pt  his  own  secrets  welt,  and,  beio;:  :>  [  during  the  discDsaion,  but  hecanae  it  waa 
man  of  no  importance,  it  was  perfectly  the  primary  caoaa  of  the  meamre  being 
indifferent  to  everybody  what  side  he  tail;,   persisted  in." 

Lord  Elv,  perceiving  he  was  managealili-.  Thus  the  preliminary  contest  on  tha 
retumecl  him  to  Parliament  aa  one  of  his  very  threshold  of  the  Union  question  may 
automata;  andMr.  Fox  played  bia  part  v.  ry  ,  bo  eald  to  have  ended  in  a  drawn  battle, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  hie  monnger  ,  It  was  Lnown.  however,  that  it  waa  to  b* 
"  WhentheUDiDnwaaannounced,Lr>ril  renewed  on  that  very  evening.  It  was 
Ely  bod  Dot  made  his  terms,  and  remabK-.l  an  exciting  day  for  the  people  of  Dablin  ; 
long  io  abeyance;*  and,  aa  his  lorda)ii)< '  and  to  those  who  know  into  what  ■ 
haiinot  issued  his  orders  to  Mr.  Fox,  Iii-  dismal  condition  the  Union  has  since 
was  very  unwilling  to  commit  hiiii:r.'li'  dragged  down  the  oDce  proad  metropolia 
until  he  coald  dive  deeper  into  probali.  of  our  island,  there  is  somettunff  pothetio 
litiea  ;  but  rather  believmg  the  OppositK'n  in  the  pauionate  anxiety  with  wnioh  its 
-would  have  tbe  majority,  he  remained  Iti   througing  peoplethencrowdedrotmdtlwir 


The  doors  were  scarcely  locked  wben  In- 
beoune  alarmed,  and  Blunk,  unperceivil. 
into  one  of  the  dark  corridora,  where  hr 
concealed  himself.  }Ic  was,  howeM.r. 
discovered,  and  the  Sergeant -at -Arms  vi  ili 
ordered  to  bring  him  forth,  to  be  counleil 
amongst  tbe  A nti- Unionists.  His  coLfu- 
sion  was  very  great,  and  he  seemed  at  lii.t 
wit's  end.  At  length  be  declared  he  liail 
taken  ndvantftge  of  the  Place  Bill,  li.nl 
attvcdty  aectpud  the  Endixatorthip  •>! 
Miauler,  and  had  thereby  vacated  lii.-t 
seat,  and  could  not  vote. 

"Thefact  wasdoobtedi  bat  alter  miii;li 
■liscussion,  his  excuse,  tipon  liii  /wiwr. 
was  admitted,  and  he  was  allowed  t<> 
return  into  the  corridor.  On  the  qutji- 
bera  being  counted,  there  was  a  majority 
of  ONI  for  Ixird  Caatlereash,  and  exclu- 
dve  of  Mr.  Trench's  conduct;  but  for  tli^it 
of  Mr.  Fox  the  numbers  would  have  btcii 
eqnaL  The  measure  would  have  b^iii 
negatived  by  the  Speaker's  vote,  and  t!i. 


.    watching   with    beating 

arts  tbe  progress  of  a  struggle  which 
II  to  decide  the  destinies  of  their  city 
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tocond  debate  upon  the  reception  of  the 
>ddrc88|  ho  would,  according  to  all  pre- 
cedents, rc8i>^i  his  situation;  whilst  an 
iucrcascd  majority,  however  small,  in 
favour  of  his  measure,  mi^ht  ^ive  plaus- 
ible grounds  for  pressing  it  forward  at  all 
hazards.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  were  intense  on 
that  day.  Sir  Jonah  barnngtou  describes 
the  scene: — 

'*The  people  collected  in  vast  mul- 
titudes around  the  House ;  a  strong 
fcnsation  was  everywhcru  iicrceptiblc. 
Immense  numbers  of  lailies  of  distinction 
crowded  at  on  early  hour  into  the  gal- 
leries, and  by  their  presence  and  tlicir 
gestures  animated  that  ]»atriotic  spirit, 
niwn  the  prompt  energy  of  which  alone 
depended  the  fate  of  Imand. 

**  Secret  messengers  were  dispatched  in 
every  direction  to  bring  in  loitering  or 
reluctant  meml)ers.  Every  emissary  that 
Government  could  rely  upon  was  busily 
employed  the  entire  morning ;  and  live 
mnd  thirty  minutes  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  January, 
1799,  the  House  met  to  decide— by  tlie 
mdoi>tion  or  rejection  of  the  address — 
the  question  of  national  indoitendence  or 
•nninilation.  Within  the  corridors  of 
the  House,  a  shameless  and  unprecedented 
alacrity  api)eared  among  the  ftriends  of 
the  (toverument. 

"Mr.  Cooke,  the  Under-Secretary,  who, 
throughout  all  the  subsecpient  stages  of 
the  question,  was  the  private  and  ethcient 
actuary  of  the  Parliamentary  seduction, 
on  this  night  exceeded  even  himself, 
both  in  his  public  ami  private  exertions 
to  gain  over  the  M':ivering  meml>crs. 
Admiral  Pakenham,  a  naturally  friendly 
and  go(Nl-naturcd  gentleman,  that  nii:ht 
act<^(i  like  the  ca]ttain  of  a  juessgang, 
and  actually  haulfd  in  some  members 
who  were  desirous  of  retiring.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  act  in  auii  ca- 
l)acity,  according  to  the  exigencies  tif  his 
]»arty;  and  ho  did  not  shrink  from  his 
task. 

*'  This  del^ate,  in  ])oint  of  warmth,  much 
exceeded  the  former.  Jjord  C'astlereai^h 
sat  long  silent ;  his  eye  ran  round  the 
aR.«icnibly,  as  if  to  ascertain  his  situation, 
and  wait  often  M'ithdrawn  with  a  l(K)k 
of  uncxjrtainty  and  disapinnntment.  The 
members  had  a  little  increaseil  since  the 
last  division,  ])rincipally  by  members  who 
had  not  declared  themselves,  and  of  whose 
ojiinions  the  Secretary  was  ignorant." 

When  the  addrcins  was  rc|M>rtetl,  on  the 
reading  of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  Union,  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons  offered 
an  amendment,  objecting  to  the  jMiragraph 
which  "pledged  the  House,  under  a  meta- 


phorical czpreaaion  ('  "^"»*tr*'"ing  and  im- 
ploring a  connection,*  Ac.)*  to  admit  th» 
principle  of  the  Legislative  UuioB."  Two 
short  iMissagcs  of  his  long  epeeeh  ars 
enouffh  to  show  its  spirit  :— 

"Were  the  Union  ever  eo  good  a 
measure,  why  bring  it  forward  at  thrt 
time?  Was  it  not  evidently  to  tike  ad- 
vantage of  England*!  strength  there^  and 
their  own  internal  weakncee  ?  It  wm 
always  in  times  of  division  and  disaster 
that  a  nation  availed  itself  of  the  infim- 
ities  of  its  ueighliour,  to  obtain  an  niyuit 
dominion.  That  Great  Britain  should 
desire  to  do  so  he  did  not  much  wonder; 
for  what  nation  did  not  desire  to  mle 
another?  Nor  was  he  surprised  that 
there  should  be  some  among  them  bias 
enough  to  conspire  ^dth  her  in  doing  so; 
for  no  country  could  expect  to  be  ao 
fortunate  as  not  to  have  betrayers  and 
l)arnci<les  among  its  citiscos." 

"  Annihilate  the  Parliament  of  IreLand! 
that  is  the  cry  that  came  across  the  water. 
Now  is  the  time :  Ireland  is  weak — IreUod 
is  divided — Ireland  is  appalled  by  civil  war 
—  Ireland  is  covered  witn  troo]is — martial 
law  brandishes  its  sword  throughout  the 
land ;  now  is  the  time  to  put  down  Irdand 
lor  ever— now  strike  the  blow!  Who? 
Is  it  you?  Will  you  obey  that  voicet 
Will  you  betray  your  country?  " 

On  the  second  debate,  the  most  impor- 
tant  speech  in  favour  of  union  (thoq^ 
Costlere.'u^h  spoke  stroncly)  was  that  of 
Mr.  WilUam  Smith,  a  l>arristor — after- 
wards rewarded  with  the  ]>lace  of  a  Bam 
of  the  Kxchecpier.  He  addressed  himidf 
princi]>ally  to  the  refutation  of  the  main 
constitutional  objection  to  an  union  da* 
creed  by  Parliament — namely,  the  objee- 
tion  that  Parliament  had  been  "ele^ed 
to  make  laws,  and  not  le^rislatures,"-^ 
that  it  hod  no  powers  to  divest  itself  of 
its  legislative  caimcity  to  give  itself  awa? 
to  an(»ther  people,  still  less  to  sell  itad^ 
and  sell  its  constituents  along  with  itsell 
Mr.  Smith  said: — 

"Of  the  competency  of  Parliament  ia 
the  enactment  of  such  rcfi>rm,  he  had  nerer 
heard  any  doubts  expressed;  and  the 
arguments  M'hich  ho  thought  might  ba 
offered  against  the  alleged  right  wera 
inconclusive,  yet,  i)erha]is,  as  plausible  aa 
any  that  could  bo  urged  airainst  tka 
comi>etency  of  the  Legislature  lo  a  decrea 
of  union.  That  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament  had  this  extent,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  d(»ubt.  His  opinion^**  he  said, 
"  was  founded  on  precedent,  on  the  mia- 
■  chiefs  which  would  result  from  a  cuutniy 
,  doctrine,  on  tlie  express  authority  of  con- 
stitutional writers,  and  on  the  gennina 
principles  of  the  Constitution  itaell    Ijf 
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enacting  an  union,  Parliament  would  do 
no  more  than  change  (it  would  not  sur- 
render or  subvert)  the  Constitution.  Ire- 
land, after  a  Legislative  incorporation, 
would  still  be  governed  bv  three  estates ; 
and  her  inhabitants  would  enjoy  all  their 
privileges  unimpaired.  K  the  liegislature 
could  new-moael  the  succession  of  the 
Crown,  or  chanse  the  established  relig[ion, 
it  mii^ht  certaimy  ordain  those  alterations 
which  an  union  would  involve.  To  con- 
trovert its  right  would  be  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  act  for  the  incoriioration  of 
Scotland  with  En^hmd  and  Wales.  But," 
he  added,  **  that  if  he  conceived  that  the 
measure  would  be  a  surrender  of  national 
independence,  he  would  by  no  means  agree 
to  it;  but  it  would  merely  be  an  incor- 
poration of  national  distinctions;  nor 
would  he  promote  the  scheme  if  he 
thouj^ht  that  it  would  not  ensure  an 
identity  or  community  of  interests." 

Between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  the  debate  took  a  very  bitter 
personal  turn.  The  Secretary  was  pro- 
voked out  of  his  usual  cool  indifference. 
To  the  bar  he  applied  the  term  **  petti- 
foggers ;"  to  the  Opposition,  "  cabal— com- 
binators — desperate  Action;"  and  to  the 
nation  itself,  **  barbarism — ignorance, '* 
and  **  insensibility  to  protection  and  pa- 
ternal regards  she  had  ever  experienced 
from  the  British  nation."  His  speech 
was  severe  beyond  anything  he  had  ever 
uttered  within  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  far  exceeded  the  powers  he  was  sup- 
}K)sed  to  possess. 

After  many  speeches  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Plunket  arose;  and,  in  what  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  calls  **tbe  ablest  8])eech  ever 
heard  from  any  member  in  that  Parlia- 
ment," went  at  once  to  the  grand  and 
decisive  point, — the  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament. He  could  go  no  farther  in 
principle  than  Mr.  Ponsonby,  but  his 
language  was  irresistible,  and  he  left 
nothing  to  be  urged.  It  was  perfect  in 
eloquence,  and  unanswerable  in  reasoning. 
Its  effect  was  indescribable ;  and  for  the 
first  time  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he 
personally  assailed,  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  encounter.  That  s{>eech  was  of  great 
weight,  and  it  pn>ved  the  eloquence  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  s^jeaker. 

But  a  short  speech  on  that  ni^ht,  which 
gave  a  new  sensation  and  excited  novel 
observations,  was  a  maiden  speech  by 
Colonel  O'Donnell,  of  Mayo  County,  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Neil  O'Donnell,  a  man 
of  very  large  fortune  in  that  County.  He 
was  Colonel  of  a  Mayo  regiment.  He 
was  a  brave  officer,  and  a  well-bred 
gentleman;  and  in  all  the  situations  of 
me  he  showed  excellent  qualities.     On 


this  night,  roused  by  Lord  Castlereagh's 
invectives,  he  could  not  contain  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  by  anticipation,  *'  disclaimed 
all  future  allegiance,  if  an  union  were 
effected ;  he  held  it  as  a  vicious  revolu- 
tion, and  avowed  that  he  would  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  oppose 
its  execution,  and  woula  resist  rebels  in 
rich  clothes  as  he  had  done  the  rebcds  in 
rags. "  And  for  this  speech  in  Parliiunent 
he  was  dismissed  his  regiment  without 
further  notice. 

On  a  division  being  called  for,  there 
appeared  a  majority  of  six  against  the 
Union.  The  gratification  of  the  Asti- 
Unionists  was  unbounded;  and  as  thev 
walked  in  one  by  one  to  be  countect, 
*'the  eager  spectators,"  says  Sir  Jonah, 
"ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  leaning 
over  the  gallerie8|,  ignorant  of  the  result, 
were  panting  witli  en)ectation.  Lady 
Castlereagh,  then  one  of  the  finest  women 
of  the  Court,  appeared  in  the  Sergeant's 
box,  palpitating  for  her  husband's  fate. 
The  despondiujif  appearance  and  fallcai 
crests  of  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  the 
exulting  air  of  the  Op^ition  rocmbecs 
as  they  entered,  were  mt^igible.  Mr. 
Egan,  Chairman  of  Dublin  County,  a 
large,  bluff,  red-faced  gentleman,  was  the 
last  who  entered.  As  No.  110  was  an- 
nounced, he  stopped  a  moment  at  the 
bar,  flourished  a  stick  which  he  held  in 
his  hand  over  his  head,  and,  with  the 
voice  of  a  stentor,  cried  out,  *  And  Fm 
a  hundred  and  eleven!*  " 

The  same  writer  has  thus  analyaed  for 
us  this  celebrated  division  : — 

For  Mr.  Ponsonby's  amendment,  .  .  .  Ill 
For  Lord  Tyrone  s  addresH,       ....    Iu6 

Majority  against  QoYomment,  .       .       .       • 

On  this  debate  the  members  who  voted 
were  circumstanced  as  follows : — 

Members  holding  offlcea  dorinR  pleasure,       .  69 

Members  rewanlcd  by  ofllces  for  Uieir  Totea,  19 
Member  openly  seduced  in  the  body  of  the 

House 1 

Ck>mmoner8   created  peers,  or  their  wivea 

peei-esscB,  for  their  votea,    ....  IB 

Total, 102 

Supposed  to  be  uniDflnenoed,    ....       8 

The  House  composed  of 800 

Voted  that  night, 216 

Absent  members, 84 

Of  these  eighty -four  absent  members, 
twenty -four  w^ere  kept  away  by  absolute 
necessity,  and  of  the  residue  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  were  not  friends  to  the 
Union,  from  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
Government  had  tiie  power  of  enforcing 
the  attendance  of  all  dependent  memben. 
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ThuB  tho  moral  effect  of  this  victory— to  { 
those  who  knew  the  composition  of  the 
House— was  much  greater  than  was  indi- 
cated by  the  mere  numerical  majority. 
It  was  hoped  that  *'  Union  '*  was  de- 
feated for  ever. 

But  now,  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph, 
and  even  bv  the  means  taken  to  make 
that  triumph  definitive  and  irreversible, 
the  tide  was  turned. 

The  mcm))ers  assembled  in  the  lobby 
were  prei)ann^  to  sc^uirate,  when  Mr. 
Ponsonby  requested  they  would  return 
into  the  House  and  continue  a  very  few 
minutes,  as  he  had  business  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  their  consideration.  This 
produced  a  profound  silence.  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby then,  in  a  few  words,  **  congratu- 
lated the  House  and  the  country  on  tho 
honest  and  i>atriotio  assertion  of  their  I 
liberties ;  but  declared  that  he  considered 
there  would  l)e  no  security  against  future 
attempts  to  overthrow  their  inde])endenco 
but  by  a  direct  and  absolute  declaration 
of  tho  rights  of  Irishmen,  recorded  upon 
their  journals,  as  the  decided  sense  of  the 
people  through  their  Parliament ;  and  he 
therefore  without  further  preface  moved, 
*  That  thin  //ouae  will  et'er  maintain  the 
undoubted  birthright  of  Irinhmen^  by  pre- 
serving  an  indepemlent  Parliament  of 
Lords  and  Commons  reniding  in  thin  king- 
dom, as  stated  and  auproved  by  His 
Majesty  and  the  British  Parliament  in 
1782.* " 

Ijord  Castlercagh,  conceiving  that  fur- 
ther resistance  was  unavailing,  only  said, 
"  that  he  considered  such  a  motion  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendency;  however,  if 
the  Houbo  were  determined  on  it,  he 
beg.;cd  to  declare  his  entire  dissent,  and 
on  their  own  hcails  be  the  consequences 
of  so  "MTong  and  inconsiderate  a  measure." 
No  further  op|K>sition  was  made  by  (iov- 
eniment,  and,  the  Speaker  ])utting  the 
question,  a  loud  cry  of  a]>probation  fol- 
lowed, ^"ith  but  two  negatives,  those  of 
Lord  Castlercagh  and  Mr.  Toler  (Lonl 
Norbury) ;  the  motion  was  carried,  and 
the  members  wore  rising  to  withdraw, 
when  the  .Speaker,  wishing  to  be  strictly 
correct,  calleil  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  to  tcrit*'. 
down  his  motion  accuratelv.  He  accord- 
ingly walked  to  the  table  to  write  it 
down. 

During  this  short  delay  the  Minis- 
terialists and  Opi)osition  regarded  one 
another  in  silence.  Some  members  who 
had  voted  with  Mr.  Ponsonby  did  not 
wish  the  Government  to  be  timdly  defeat- 
ed. They  had  heard  of  the  determination 
of  the  Castle  to  buy  a  majority,  and  that 
at  very  high  prices;  and  these  patriots, 
thoagh  they  woold  not  give  themselves 


away,  desired  to  sell  themaelvei;  Aceovd- 
ingly,  when  Mr.  PonBoiib^*B  afaeoliite 
resolution  was  pnt  in  wiitmg,  and  tlw 
Speaker  had  read  it  and  put  the  qoettioo, 
and  a  loud  cry  of  **  Aye '  bnrat  mth,  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescne,  of  Loath  Coonty, 
desired  to  be  heard  before  the  mohitiin 
should  linallv  pass.  He  said  he  wu 
**  adverse  to  the  Union — had  voted  Bpkai 
it— but  did  not  wish  to  bind  huDsdf 
for  ever ;  poatible  circnmstanoee  mi^ 
occur  which  should  render  that  measnze 
expedient  for  the  empire,"  &c  lliis  wu 
caught  at  by  some  moderate  and  heaitatiiig 
members  of  Parliament — by  eome  from 
honest,  and  by  others  from  dishooeit 
motives— amongst  others,  by  John  Clao- 
dius  Beresford  (of  the  Ridinff-Honae);  and 
the  n^otion  was  not  pressed  by  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, for  fear  of  a  defeat** 

This  created  great  despondency  and 
alarm  amongst  the  honest  Anti-Unionista 
But  for  tliis  incident  Comwallis  and 
Castlercagh  must  probably  have  reidgned; 
but  now  chagrin  and  disappointment  bad 
changed  sides,  and  the  menda  of  the 
Union  who,  a  moment  before,  had  con- 
sidered their  measure  as  nearly  extinguish- 
ed, rose  upon  their  snccesa,  retorted  in 
their  turn,  and  onpoaed  ita  being  with- 
drawn. It  was,  however,  too  tender  a 
ground  for  cither  party  to  insist  upon  a 
division;  a  debate  was  equally  to  be 
avoided,  and  tho  motion  was  sunSered  to 
1x3  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry  Cavendiih 
keenly  and  sarcastically  remarked  that 
"  it  was  a  retreat  after  a  victoxy."  After 
a  day  and  a  night's  debate,  witoont  inte^ 
mission,  the  House  adjourned  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  ensuing  morning. 

Uix>n  the  rising  of  the  Honse  the  popu- 
lace became  tnmidtnous,  and  a  violeot 
dis{>o8ition  against  those  who  had  sop- 
l)orted  tho  Union  was  manifest,  not  only 
amongst  the  common  people,  but  amoDgSk 
those  of  a  much  higner  class,  who  naU 
been  mingling  with  them. 

On  the  Speaker's  coming  ont  of  the 
House  the  horses  were  taken  from  his 
carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  by  the  peo]jle,  who 
conceived  the  whimsical  idea  of  tackling 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  coach,  and  (ss 
a  captive  general  in  a  Roman  triumph) 
forcing  him  to  tug  at  the  chariot  of  nis 
conqueror. 

The  populace  closely  pursued  his  lord- 
ship for  that  extraoidinary  par^xMe;  he 
esca])ed  with  great  difficulty,  and  tied, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  to  a  reoading 

*  Thof«e  **powilb1e  eirramiitancea  **  did  ooenr,  uA. 

▼ory  Hoon.   Both  Mr.  Forteacoa  and  othen  who  hid 

voted  with  Von^otibf  votad  for  tlia  Union  on  IS 

\  panage  in  the  next  r — ' — 
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doorway  in  Clarendon  Street.  Bat  the 
people,  who  pursued  him  in  sport,  set  np 
a  loud  laugh  at  him  as  he  stood  terrifiea 
against  the  door.  They  offered  him  no 
personal  violence,  and  returned  in  high 
slee  to  their  more  innocent  amusement  of 
drawing  the  Speaker. 

Formally,  however,  and  for  the  moment, 
the  division  of  that  day  was  a  triumph. 
A  scene  of  joy  and  triumph  appeared 
universal ;  every  countenance  had  a  smile, 
throughout  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
people ;  men  shook  their  neighbours 
neartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  the  Minister's 
defeat  was  au  event  of  individual  good 
fortune ;  the  mob  seemed  as  well  di8|)08ed 
to  joy  as  mischief  and  that  was  saying 
much  for  a  Dublin  assemblage.  But  a 
view  of  their  enemies,  as  they  came 
skulking  from  behind  the  corridors,  occa- 
sionally roused  them  to  no  very  trunquil 
temperature.  Some  members  had  to  try 
their  speed,  and  others  their  intrepidity. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  who  looked  on  at 
all  these  proceedings  with  the  eye  rather 
of  a  humourist  than  of  a  statesman,  tells 
na  that  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  unable  to 
get  clear,  turned  on  his  hunters,  and 
boldly  faced  a  mob  of  many  thousands 
with  a  small  pocket  pistol  in  his  hand. 
He  swore  most  vehemently  that,  if  they 
advanced  six  inches  on  him,  he  would 
immediately  **  shoot  every  mother^ a  babe 
of  them  as  dead  as  that  paving  stone  " 
(kickinz  one).  The  united  spirit  and  fiin 
of  his  declaration,  and  his  little  pocket 
pistol  aimed  at  ten  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  so  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  our  Irish  populace  that  all  S)rmptoms 
of  hostility  ceased.  They  gave  him  three 
cheers,  and  he  regained  his  home  without 
further  molestation. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  same 

Suestion,  upon  the  reception  of  this  ad- 
ress,  Lord  Clare  carried  everything  with 
a  high  hand.  The  same  handml  of 
spirited  peers  who  had  voted  against 
union  on  the  former  division  asain  opi30sed 
it ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  Dr.  Dickson, 
Bishop  of  Down,  and  Marlay,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  were  the  only  two  spiritual 
peers  who  ventured  to  stand  up  against 
the  stem  and  haughty  Chancellor.  The 
Bishop  of  Limerick  was  Grattan's  uncle, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Fox.  That  degraded  assem- 
blage, the  Irish  House  of  Peers,  many  of 
whom  had  bought  their  titles  within  the 
past  few  years  for  money,  or  for  the  Castle 
votes  of  their  borough  members,  and 
others  of  whom  were  promised  a  noble 
price  for  those,  boroughs  to  promote  the 
Union,  lay  helplessly  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Government^  and  the  low-born  bnt 


audacious  Chancellor  cracked  his  whip 
over  the  coroneted  slaves. 

Not  much  business  of  mat  national 
importance  was  transactea  in  the  re- 
mainder of  that  session ;  the  Government 
had  resolved  to  employ  all  its  resources 
in  &vour  of  union  durins  the  recess. 
The  Loyalist  Claim  Bill,  however,  was 
passed,  under  which  bill  the  countiy  was 
afterwards  charged  more  than  a  million 
sterling  to  compensate  *' loyalists''  who 
had  suffered  loss  by  the  insurrection.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  also  a  *'  Rebel 
Disqualification  Bill;"  the  title  was  *'A 
Bill  for  preventing  Persons  who  have  ever 
taken  the  Oath  of  the  United  Irishmen 
from  voting  for  Members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament.'* On  the  second  reading,  this 
bill  of  disfranchisement  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  su])ported  vehe- 
mently, of  course,  by  Dr.  Duigenan, 
John  Claudius  Bereaford,  and  Mr.  Ogle, 
but  was  defeated. 

A  ve^  singular  discussion  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  this  session,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Judkin  Fitzgerald,  known  as  the 
*  *  flo^^ing  sheriff  "  of  Tipperary.  It  seems 
that  ne  had  been  so  wanton  and  indis- 
criminate in  his  flagellations  that  he 
thought  even  the  *'  Indemnity  Act  "  not 
sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  a  raging  loyalty, 
and  this  petition  was  to  ask  a  special  in- 
demnity for  himsell  *'Many  actions," 
the  petition  said,  '*  had  been  brought,  and 
many  moro  threatened."  Several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  from  Munster  bore 
the  warmest  testimony  to  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  this  monster  in  dealing  with 
rebels.  The  Attorney-General  **bore 
testimony,  from  official  information  as  well 
as  from  local  knowledge,  to  the  very 
spirited  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  and  he  trusted  the  House 
would  cheerfully  accede  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition."  Mr.  Yelverton  tnen  read 
to  tne  House  the  sworn  testimony  of 
witnesses  in  one  case — that  of  Mr.  Wnght^ 
which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

**  The  action,"  he  said,  "brought  by  Mr. 
Wright  was  for  assault  and  battery.  It 
api)eared  that  Mr.  Wright  was  a  teacher 
of  the  French  language,  of  which  he  wa& 
employed  as  professor  by  two  emincn 
boarding  schools  at  Clonmel,  and  in  t\n 
families  of  several  respectable  gentlemeL 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

**  Mr  Wright  had  heard  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald had  received  some  charges  of  a 
seditious  nature  against  him,  and  with  a 
promptitude  not  very  characteristic  of 
conscious  guilt  he  immediately  went  to 
the  hooae  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  did 
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not  fiiul  at  home,  and  afterwards  to  that  | 
of  another  magistrate,  wlio  was  aI»o  dut, 
for  tho  puriMwe  of  snrrendernig  himself 
for  trial  He  wcut  again  the  same  day, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Iwini;  shown  into' 
his  presence,  explained  the  i)ur|K)80  of  his 
coming,  when  ^Ir.  Fitzgerald,  drawing  his 
sword,  said,  '  Down  on  your  knees,  you 
relvellious  scoundrel,  and  receive  your 
sentence  !*  lu  voiu  did  the  ][>oor  man  ])ro- 
test  his  innocence  ;  in  vain  did  ho  implore 
trial,  on  his  knees.  Mr.  Fitzgerahl  sen- 
tenced him  first  to  1)o  Hoi^'geil,  and  then 
shot.  The  unfortunate  miai  surrendered 
his  keys  to  have  his  jtapers  searched,  and 
expressed  his  readiness  to  suffer  any  pun- 
ishment the  proof  of  guilt  could  justify. 
But  no— this  was  not  a;;reeable  to  Mr. 
Fitz^rald*s  principles  of  jurisdiction;  his 
mode  was  first  to  sentence,  then  punish, 
and  afterwards  investigate.  His  onswer 
to  the  unfortunate  man  was,  'What,  you 
Carmelite  rascal!  do  you  dare  to  s]>eak 
after  sentence  ? '  and  then  struck  him,  and 
onlered  him  to  prison. 

**  Next  day  this  unhappy  man  was 
dra'4.L;ed  to  a  la<.lder  in  Clonniel  Street,  to 
undergo  his  sentence.     He  knelt  down  in 

itraycr  with  his  hat  before  his  face.  Mr. 
""it/gc-rald  came  up,  dragged  his  hat  from 
him  and  tramiiled  on  it,  seized  the  man 
by  the  hair,  (fragged  him  to  the  earth, 
kicked  him,  and  cut  liim  across  the  fore- 
head with  his  swonl,  and  then  had  him 
strip] )ed  nake<l,  tied  up  to  the  ladder,  and 
ordered  him  fifty  lashes. 

"Major  Kiai,  an  t>flicer  in  the  town, 
canie  up  as  the  fifty  lashes  were  coin- 
plctcil,  and  asked  Mr.  F.  the  cause.  Mr. 
r.  handc<l  the  major  a  note  written  in 
French,  saying  he  did  not  himself  under- 
stand Fn'iich,  thouj'h  ho  undcr«t<iod  Irish, 
but  he  (Major  Riiu)  would  find  in  that 
letter  what  would  ju.stify  Iiiin  in  flogging 
the  scound  i-el  to  deatii. 

**  Major  Rial  read  the  letter.  He  found 
it  to  Ihj  a  note  addressed  for  the  victim, 
translated  in  these  words : — 

"  *  Str, — /  am  extremely  sorry  I  cannot 
wait  on  you  at  the  hour  appointed,  being 
unavoidably  obliged  to  attenil  Sir  Liawrence 
Parsons.     Yours,       Bakon  de  Clues.* 

**  Notwith.standing  this  translation, 
which  Major  Rial  read  to  Mr.  Fitzrorald, 
he  ordered  fifty  lashes  more  to  be  inflicted, 
and  with  such  peculiar  severity,  that, 
horrid  to  relate,  the  bowels  of  the  bleed- 
ing victim  could  be  perceived  to  be  con- 
vulsed and  working  tnrough  his  wounds ! 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  finding  he  could  not  con- 
tinue the  application  ofnifl  cat-o* -nine-tails 
on  that  part  without  catting  Iub  way  into 


his  body,  onlered  the  waistband  of  hit 
breeches  to  be  cut  open,  and  fifty  more 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  there.  He  ^en  left 
the  unfortunate  man  bleedinc  and  sua- 
pende^l,  while  he  went  to  the  Dsmck  to 
demand  a  file  of  men  to  come  and  shoot 
hiui ;  but,  lieiiig  refused  by  the  command- 
ing officer,  he  came  l)ack  and  sought  for  a 
nti»e  to  hang  him,  but  could  not  get  one. 
He  then  ordered  him  to  be  cat  down  and 
sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  was  ocm- 
fineil  in  a  dark,  small  room,  with  no  other 
furniture  than  a  wretched  [lallet  of  straw, 
without  covering,  and  there  he  remained 
six  or  seven  days,  without  medical  as- 
sistance !  * 

The  Attorney-General,  in  reply,  ssid: 
**The  {letitioner,  whoso  exertions  had 
l)een  productive  of  the  hapiiiest  oonse- 
(^uenccM,  only  complained  of  thejioiecn- 
tions  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Hii 
pro])er1y,  and  what  was  of  infinitely  move 
import;ince  to  an  honourable  man,  his  cha- 
racter, was  at  stoke."  Ho  also  censored 
Mr.  Yclverton,  and  said  that  geDtkman 
would  have  acted  more  becomingly  by 
awaiting  in  discreet  patience  the  testi- 
mony offered  by  the  petitioner.  Sec  The 
petition  was  at  length  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, then  to  a  «ecret  committee.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  done  upon  it; 
but  Mr.  Judkiu  Fitzi:orald  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  considerable  pension  ^  for  hit 
active  services  in  quelling  therebeIlioa."t 

Before  tho  mljoumment  of  Parliament 
the  Anti-TTniouists  conceived  they  might 
]>recludc  the  i)ossibility  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween tho  two  Parliaments— and  thoi 
t;ikc  one  main  argument  away  from  the 
Unionists  -by  tlie  simple  measure  of  a 
Rrijcnrif  Act^  enacting  that  the  Regency 
in  Ireland  should  for  ever  bo  exercised  by 
the  same  i»crson  who  should  be  Regent  of 
England.    Lord  Castlercagh  opposed  the 

•  Mr.  riowrtoTi  rrronlfl  Rnoth«r  case,  almost  pre- 
cinnly  aliko,  in  wliirh  FitzKenld's  Tlctim  wu  ft 
young  man  named  I>i)yle,  a  rettpectable  timdmuD 
of  Carriok.  Th*^  iu>tion  wan  tiled  at  CIoiumI 
SnrlnK  AhhIzoh,  in  181)1.  Mr.  Plowden  says:  "Thi 
pluintUT,  whi>  wan  a  younfcman  of  ezc«lleDt  chi- 
racUT  and  untuintod  loyalty,  was  aeixad  in  tlw 
Ktroet  ))y  tho  defendant,  in  order  to  be  flacellatol 
In  vuln  did  he  nrotext  bin  innocence,  wUeh  wu 
also  (tu7)i>ortcd  by  homo  of  the  moat  rMtpactablt 
inhahitunm  of  tho  plu<ri>.  He  begfO'^d  to  have  Cap- 
tain JojihAon  Rent  for,  the  commander  of  m 
yonmanry,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  thatwu 
ri'fuNed.  Ho  offered  to  go  to  inxUnt  execulioaif 
the  least  tnice  of  guilt  appeared  against  him  on 
inquiry;  that  wan  also  rofiMed.  BaU  was  oOerad 
to  any  amount  for  hla  appearance.  *  No.*  says  As 
HhorifT, '  I  know  by  hia  face  that  he  la  a  traitor-* 
Carmelite  nconndrel/  The  plaintiff  was  tied  to  ibt 
whipping-poRt:  he  recelm  one  himdrwl  \^^^ 
till  hl«  ribB  appeared.  The  Tonng man's  innooeiM 
was  afterwanbi  fuUr  eatabliahefL  He  ainlied  tos 
roart  of  law  for  rcdrcaa ;  the  action  was  tried  st 
Clonmel  AmIish:  theae  teets  fUly  novsd:  at 
Orange  jory  acquitted  the  defendani.** 

t  Flowdon'a  UUL  Review,  6Qx  roL 


HisTOKT  or  nxum>. 


- ^,  being  nDwilling  to  Iom  mdj  nf, 

bii  argiiiaent«,  and  muDtained  that  nich 
•n  Act  would  not  meat  tbe  difficnl^. 

Ui«  lordship's  opitiioD  waa,  that  it 
ironM  not  prove  a  raoiedf  Utt  the  incoTi 
-venience  complainid  o£  It  went,  in  hir^ 
miad.  only  to  a  part  of  ths  aril,  namd  \ , 
the  effect— bnt  Mt  the  eaase  of  the  b\<1 
imtoucbed.  Thna  the  great  malady  atill  re 
mained,  and  tha  oonliectioli  between  bo^  1 1 

■ecnrad.  Two  FarliaiiieDta,  perfectly ' 
equal  in  point  of  Tigfati,  might  at  aiiy  ! 
fatnre  penod  differ  reipectinc  their  choii:i? 
of  ar^euti  and,  therefbre,  Uie  bill  conM  ; 
not  effect  that  uii^  of  the  execatiTe  which 
the  meaaure  propoeed  to  aatabliih. 

Cijcanutanced  aa  the  ooontriea  were. 
the  qaeetionaof  peaoe  and  war,  of  treaties 
with  foreign  power*,  of  different  rali);im». 
miaht  at  atme  fotare  period  lead  to  n 
difference  of  deciiion  between  their  Par- 
liamcota ;  and  aoeh  an  occnnence  would 
diake  the  connectioD,  and,  in  oonaeqiiencc, 
the  empire,  to  ita  faandation*. 

If  qneationa  of  ccmparatiTe  advantage 
between  coanttiea  might  ariae,  how  oanTd 
a  Regency  Bill  oparate  •■  a  remedy  fijr  the 
•vilt 

Hia  lordship  wiahed  to  be  informed 
how  a  bill,  which  went  to  eetabliah  the 
unity  of  the  r^al  powere,  oonld  identify 
tbe  iiece«*«y  powers  of  a  regent  for  othti' 
conntrieeT  sGght  not  the  particular  cir- 
i3iimitan(»a  of  one  country  differ  ho  matt- 


It  mnit  be  acknowledged  Out  these 
arEninenta  of  Lord  Caitleraaah  h«ve  con- 
siderable  weight,  and  that  the  on^  pin- 
■ibility  of  Ir«land'a  real  and  effective 
independence  Uea  in  complete  *epar»tioD 
from  England.  It  waa  on  the  ducntnoit 
of  the  Segenoy  BUI  that  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Speaker,  took  oeoMMft  to  «ipn«a  hia 
eentimenta  with  gnat  weight  and  Mt- 
nestneea  againit  the  prtneet  d  Union, 
contending  that  the  Settlemcat  of  17S2 
—    -    £at  aettlemant,  and  tiist  the 


pending  Byncy  Kll  wmdd  remo. 

last  remaining  diffiool^  in  the  waj   o£ 
harmoniofU  action  between  tbe  two  in- 


rially  from  the  other  that  the  Kej^cy  fc 
both  kisfdoma  coold  not  cmveniently  l>e 
eierciiea  by  the  aame  pereonT  Or,  did 
not  the  bill  go  to  oblige  the  monarch  to 
appoint  one  and  the  ume  regent,  which, 
in  bet,  went  to  restrict  the  regBl  antbo- 
rity!  Thai,  atherthe  regal  nowera  were 
cnrtailed,  cr  U>e  Begency  Bill  wu  ineffi- 
cient to  remove  the  inconvenience  it  went 
to  remedy.  The  lU^ent  waa,  to  all  in- 
tents and  putpoaes,  a  deputy ;  and  could 
a  Kegent  in  that  caM  appoint  a  Lord- 
Ijeatenant!  Could  a  deputy  appoint  a 
deputy!  He  presumed  he  could  not ;  and 
ahonld  a  Regent  aend  over  a  Lord-lieu- 
tenant to  that  country,  he  waa  tatisfii;'! 
that  the  Council  could  object  to  hi:^ 
■Dthority. 


1782  waa  not  eonaidered  as  _. . 

that  it  went  merely  to  ijuiet  the  poIiticLl 
Btmggle  which  then  existed ;  snd  that  it 
wat  indispenaably  necessary  to  give  uj> 
something  for  that  imperial  purpose. 

Hie  lordship  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  meaaure  waa  inefficient  to  the  jmrpose 
it  held  forth,    calculated  to   bhnd  the 


dependent  eonntriee.  The  V«gmty  Bill, 
however,  waa  not  Mted  upon.  Tha^ 
with  all  other  l^jialation  having  refer- 
ence to  the  Union,  wm  thrown  over  till 
the  next  (Maion,  by  which  time  Lord 
Cavtleieagh  hoped  to  have  hi*  votes  ready 
to  carry  hia  grand  maaann.  He  vio- 
lently oppoeed  the  Begency  Bll,  and  gc* 
rid  of  it  bv  moving  an  adjoamnent  of  the 
HoiiM,  wbiob  waa  Qanied. 

In  the  meantime,  the  g-ngtlA  Lords 
and  Commona  were  also  bnay  upon  tha 
Union ;  and  we  must  now  tarn  from 
CoU^  Oieen  to  Westminater  fi>r  a  tinw. 
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Jnlonpromwd  In  Eritlsli  Parbuniint— Opponed 
BpMdi  ol  Ur.   nn-tnlsud  to  b;  i^ond  < 


^Bt«u  of  Terrw^-Coun^  U«ei 


Oh  the  aame  day  (January  22,  1709)  on 
which  the  Union  was  proposed  to  tha 
Irish  Parliament  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  same  business  waa  bronebt 
before  both  Houses  in  England.  Mr. 
Pitt  waa  so  contidait  of  his  power  to 
carry  that  measure,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  tbe 
deliberations  of  the  Iriah  Senate  upon  it; 
but  presuming  on  hia  strmigth  m  the 
Irish,  aa  much  aa  in  the  British  Houses 
of  Fariiament,  he  opened  his  plan  of 
operations   in  both  on   the   same   day. 
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1799,  a  messace  from  the  SovereigD  was 
delivered  to  toe  Britisb  Peers  by  Lord 
Granville,  reoommcndiDg  an  Union  in  the 
following  terms : — 

**  His  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  the 
unremitting  industry  with  which  our 
enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed  design 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
this  kingcbm  cannot  foil  to  engage  tho 
particular  attention  of  Parliament.  And 
His  Majesty  recommends  it  to  this 
House  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  counteracting  and  finally  defeat- 
ing this  design ;  ana  he  trusts  that  a 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  recently  occurred  (joined  to  the 
sentiments  of  mutual  affection  and  com- 
mon interests)  will  disi>06e  the  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in 
the  manner  which  they  shall  judge  most 
expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete 
and  final  adjustment  as  may  best  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection." 

The  same  day  a  similar  message  was 
presented  to  the  Commons  bv  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  who  moved  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  morrow.  Rich- 
ard Brinsley  Sheridan,  though  a  member 
for  an  English  borough,  did  not  forget 
that  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  imme- 
diately rose ;  and  while  he  declared  his 
concurrence  in  the  general  sentiments 
which  the  message  conveyed,  he  thought 
it  but  fair  thus  to  give  early  notice  that 
he  viewed  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
question  at  that  time  as  a  measure  replete 
with  so  much  mischief,  that  he  held  it 
his  duty  to  take  tho  first  opportunity  to 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  said  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  guess  on  what  grounds  the  honourable 

5entleman  would  attem[>t  to  satisfy  the 
louse.  They  ought  not  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  imT)ortant  mea- 
sure which  His  Maiesty,  from  his  pa- 
ternal regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire,  haid  thought  proper  to  recommend 
to  their  consideration.  At  the  same  time 
he  informed  the  House  that  Iiis  intention 
was  only  to  propose  an  address  to  His 
Majesty  on  the  next  day;  and  then,  after 
a  sufficient  interval  (about  ten  days),  to 
proceed  to  the  further  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

When  the  address,  accordingly,  was 
pro|)06ed  the  next  day,  Mr.  Sheridan  made 
a  long  and  able  speech  against  the  whole 
proiect.  "  He  thought  it  incumbent,"  he 
said,  **upon  Ministers  to  offer  some  ex- 
planations with  re^^ard  to  the  failure  of 
the  last  solemn  adjustment  between  the 
countries,  which  had  been  generally 
deemed  final.    Then  wm  the  stronger 


i  reason  to  expect  this  mode  of  proceed* 
ing,  when  the  declaration  of  toe  Irish 
Parliament  in  1782*  wms  reeoDeeted. 
The  British  Legislature  having  acquiesoed 
in  this  declaration,  no  other  basis  of  con- 
nection ought  to  be  adopted.'* 

He  then  spoke  of  ibie  iinnstioe  of  at- 
tempting to  consummate  wis  union  bj 
intimidation  and  corrui^tion.  He  con- 
tended that  the  adjustment  proposed 
would  only  unite  two  wretched  oomes— 
that  the  minds  would  still  be  distinct, 
and  that  eventually  it  might  lead  to 
separation. 

"  Let  no  suspicion,"  he  continued,  ''be 
entertained  that  we  gained  onr  object 
by  intimidation  or  corruption.  Let  our 
Lnion  be  an  union  of  affection  and  at- 
tachment, of  plain-dealing  and  free-will. 
Let  it  be  an  union  of  mind  and  apirit; 
as.  well  as  of  interest  and  power.  Let  it 
not  resemble  those  Irish  marriages  which 
commenced  in  fraud  and  were  consum- 
mated by  force.  Let  us  not  commit  a 
brutal  ra|)e  on  the  independoice  of  lie- 
land,  when,  by  tenderness  of  behavioor, 
we  may  have  her  the  willing  partner  of 
our  fate.  The  state  of  Ir^and  did  not 
admit  such  a  marriage.  Her  bans  ought 
not  to  be  jiublished  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  with  an  army  of  forty  thftutmrf 
men.  She  was  not  qualified  for  hymeneal 
rites,  when  the  grave  and  the  prison  hdd 
so  large  a  share  of  her  population." 

Sheridan  was  answered  by  George 
Cannin;;,  who  S2>oke  earnestly  in  fftvoor 
of  an  Union.  Canning  ia  sometiiDes 
claimed  as  an  Irishman ;  but  he  was 
born  in  Loudon,  and  never  in  all  his  life 
allowed  the  claim,  no  more  than  Swift; 
who  said  it  was  too  hard  if  he  was  to  he 
considered  an  Irishman,  idthough  he  had 
the  misfortuno  to  be  "  dropped^'  in  that 
island.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Canninff  never 
in  his  whole  career  showed  the  aughtest 
Irish  feeling ;  and  on  this  occasion  be 
viewed  tho  question  wholly  as  an  English- 
man, as  he  was.  Here  is  an  extract  fron 
his  speech : — 

''It  had  been  said  that  for  the  apaoe  of 
three  hundred  years  we  had  oppresMd 

*  '*  We  beg  leave  to  represent  to  HIb  Majea^Oit 
the  Rubjecta  of  IreUnd  are  entitled  to  a  me  OaD> 
Btitution ;  that  the  Imperial  Crown  ot  Irabsd  If 
insoparablv  annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Qreat  Bri- 
talo,  on  which  connection  the  hApfrtneM  of  boMi 
nations  ent^ntially  depends:  Imt  that  the klnicdoB 
of  Ireland  is  a  distinct  dominion,  haTins  a  ftrfis* 
ment  of  her  own,  the  sole  Lefffslatora  tberatf; 
that  there  is  no  power  whataoerer  eompeMBt  l» 
make  laws  to  bind  this  naUon,  eacoept  tte  ^^ 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  Upon  whldi  ct* 
clusiTe  right  of  legislation  we  ooiuSd«r  the  nn 
essence  of  onr  liberties  to  depend—a  right  widd 
we  claim  as  the  birthright  of  the  peopto  ollrataal 
and  which  we  are  determined,  in  eTeiT 
of  life,  to  assert  and  maintain.*' 
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Ireland;  bat  for  the  last  twenty  yean 
the  condnct  of  England  had  been  a  series 
of  concessions.  The  Irish  wanted  an  oc- 
tennial Parliament ;  it  was  granted.  They 
wished  for  an  independent  Legislature; 
they  had  tiieir  wish.  They  desired  a  free 
trade ;  it  was  given  to  them.  A  very 
large  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
sired a  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  Penal 
Code,  whicn  they  deemed  oppressive;  the 
repeal  was  granted.  The  honourable 
gentleman  had  spoken  as  if  nothing  had 
been  done  for  Ireland  but  what  she  ex- 
torted, and  what  she  had  a  right  to 
demand.  He  seemed  to  think  that  past 
favours  were  no  proofs  of  kindness.  It 
was  undoubtedly  ex|>edient  that  these 
advantages  should  be  given  to  Ireland, 
because  ner  prosperity  was  the  prosperity 
of  England ;  but  tJiey  were  not  privileges 
which  she  could  claim  as  matters  of  right." 

It  was  on  the  31st,  after  the  messase 
had  been  again  read,  that  Mr.  Pitt  mado 
his  great  speech,  fully  developing  the 
Tiew  which  the  British  Ministry  desired 
to  be  received  on  the  question  of  Union. 
In  justice  to  the  Unionists,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  an  abstract  of  what  this  able 
statesman  urged  on  his  own  part: — 

*'The  nature  of  the  existing  connec- 
tion," he  said,  *' evidently  did  not  afford 
that  degree  of  security  which,  even  in 
times  less  dangerous  and  less  critical, 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  empire  to 
avail  itself  of  its  strength  and  resources. 

"The  Settlement  of  1782,  far  from  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  final  adjustment, 
was  one  that  left  the  cennection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  exposed  to  all 
the  attacks  of  party  and  all  the  effects 
of  accident.  Tnat  settlement  consisted 
in  the  demolition  of  the  system  which 
before  held  the  two  countries  together — 
a  system  unworthy  of  the  liberaUty  of 
Great  Britain,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland.  But  to  call  that  a 
system  in  itself— to  call  that  a  glorious 
fabric  of  human  wisdom,  which  was  no 
more  than  the  mere  demolition  of  another 
system — was  a  perversion  of  terms.'* 

Mr.  Pitt  then  quoted  the  Parliamentary 
journals,  to  prove  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Declaratory  Act  was  not  considered  by  the 
Minister  of  the  day  as  precluding  endea- 
vours for  the  formation  of  an  ulterior 
settlement  between  the  kingdoms. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  good  enough  to  add,  that 
Great  Britain  had  always  felt  a  common 
interest  in  the  sc^ety  of  Ireland ;  but  that 
interest  was  never  so  obvious  and  urgent 
as  when  the  common  enemy  made  her 
attack  upon  Britain  through  the  medium 
of  Ireland,  and  when  the  attack  upon 
Ireland  tended  to  dex)rive  her  of  her  con- 


nection with  Britain,  and  to  substitute  in 
lieu  of  it  the  new  government  of  the 
French  Republic.  When  that  danger 
threatened  Ireland,  the  purse  of  Great 
Britain  was. opened  for  the  wants  of  Ire* 
land,  as  for  the  necessities  of  England. 

To  those  who  know  how  Irdand  has 
been  drained  of  her  wealth  and  crushed 
in  her  industry  since  the  Union,  and  by 
the  Union,  the  following  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech  will  seem  strange: — 

"Among  the  great  and  known  defects 
of  Ireland  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  was  its  want  of  industry  and  of 
capital.  How  were  those  wants  to  be 
supplied  but  by  blending  more  closely 
witu  Ireland  the  industry  and  capital  of 
Great  Britain?" 

The  Minister  enlarged  very  much  upon 
the  benefit  which  Ireland. would  derive 
from  the  certainty  of  being  defended  by 
England   against   foreign    enemies,    and 
upon  her  inability  to  protect  herself.    Of 
course,  he  did  not  advert  to  the   fact 
(which  he  well  knew)    that   the   great 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  Protestants 
as  wdl  as  Catholics,  knew  of  no  other 
foreign  enemy  than    England;    that   in. 
resisting   French    invasions    of  Ireland, 
Englana  was  defending  not  Ireland  but 
herself ;  and  that  in  capturing  Frenchmen 
at   Ballinamuck,    or   m   Lough   SwiUy, 
tlie   English  forces  were   not  capturing 
Ireland's  enemies  but  Ireland's  friends. 
He  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  the  great 
advantages   which    the    lesser    country 
would  araw  from  her   union  with  the 
greater ;  the  protection  which  she  would 
secure  to  herself  in  the  hour  of  dauger; 
the   most   effectual    means    of    increase 
ing  her   commerce    and   improving  her 
agriculture;    the   command   of    English 
capital ;  the  infusion  of  English  manners 
and  English  industry;  necessarily  tend- 
ing to  meliorate  her  condition,  to  accelerate 
the  progress  of  internal  civilization,  and 
to  tenmnate  those  feuds  and  dissensions 
which  distracted  the  country,  and  which 
she  did  not  possess  within  herself  the 
power  either  to  control  or  to  extinguish. 
8he  would  see  the  avenue  to  honours,  to 
distinctions,  and  exalted  situations  in  the 
general  seat  of  empire,  opened  to  all  those 
whose  abilities  and  talents  enabled  them 
to  indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable 
ambition. 

He  did  not  forget  to  make  his  bid  for 
the  Catholics ;  and  without  giving  in  this 
speech  any  distinct  pledge  of  emancipa- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he 
intimated  very  clearly  that  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  that  measure 
would  be  removed  by  the  Union.  "No 
man  could  say,"  he  remarked,  ''that>  ia 
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p\*'.f/f\  V/  t*/,  "ir-iaHifc'J  that  ccrtxctry 
ff.'.f*:  *>i*ri  *ny  in  V.nrtr^^:^  -\mX  he  f'»f- 
;'"*.  Vf  c«y  that  Irsr  %  *JinXnrf  it  had  >>«c:i 
k  r#«f.Al  iMi'tt»A  i'fT  afj/ ^ath'.iic  t/»  i"'»  to 
»/  '^f'/l,  '/r  t/#  t^:a/.h  a  w.UfMtX.  Y*>r  ail  thu, 
h«  J  rj ?;>♦/■/!  th'rr*:  wa>i  iio  rofi  It^it  in  tht 
f#.f jfi.\tjr,n  r,f  ai  ^'<  ri<-ral  Imji'rriAl  Ix-in*- 
I;i*j/*-,  ff*';  ftlik<:  ff'iffi  t^rrror  and  fnffn 
fi  i-t-u^m*  lit,  rcrn'/Vi-'l  from  th';  'lanircr  and 
n:':f,;tfi'.ii,  fi ID nf!tjcriM:d  hy  th<r  prcju'licea, 
nii'l  fi Mill  11.1  rn«'l  hy  th«  irfuwiorui,  of  that 

Ircl.iiMl,  Mr.  I'ltta^lrnitiifl,  mi'/htrafTer 
%n\uf*/)uii   "liy  th':  al'H<:ii(:«}  of  the  ctiief 
n'ili:lify  arid  '/yuiry  who  would  flfK;k  to 
fli'-  iiii)Hn;»l   iri«'tro[MiIiii;"    hut  thi^  din-: 
n'lv.iiiin'/f  would  Ix:  far  rriorf.  than  coun-  . 
t.«  I  haliiiirfd    hy  tlio  tH-iif^firia]   nMulta   of; 
Ih'-  nynU'Ux  in  othrr  n-H|ii-i:tH.     And  aH  to  j 
Lit'-  iih-ii  that  thi!  irrojf'ct  of  uni'm  with  | 
Kii'litiid  ifii'iiiit  Hniijc«;tin;;  Irf;land  Ut  a 
foil  i'/ii  yoki>,   Mr.   rilt  niut  that  with  a 
f|ii'ilaiiiiii  from  Viri^il    - 

•■  N'''*  'IViifi  l>i  IIilIuh  iiitrpro  Jiiltofx't, 

No*  iMi\ii  ittj'tii  |M>iii:  iHirlmiM  m«  l<t|filiui  AQihoo 

liivifiat  KfiilitM  ipu*nia  In  fAflnra  lulttAiit." 

All  thJN  IiHilcN  to-day  liko  crnel  and 
dirully  iroii^.  It  wan  with  thu  nioHt 
iH'vi'i-n  ^riiviiy,  howiivrr,  that  Mr.  I'itt 
i'inuiM>rit(«'d  all  thi<  )(nmt  hlfiwiiii^i  which 
would  Mow  fnun  tho  Union  to  Ireland. 
*f  Kn}(laiid  waa  to  boiMstit  by  it,  ho  did 
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"If  the  craditka  of  Irebuid,"  kftoid, 
were  really  aa  depknble  is  it  wa 
Rtated  to  be.  the  Uooae  oagjbt  to  ha 
inU'TTT.trA.  fr-m  what  miaconceptiona  nek 
evilff  had  anien,  amidst  the  adraiitaga 
which  lifMl  and  natnre  had  bMUnwiiJ. 
ufKiD  hor.  It  mxi^ht  be  concluded,  indeed, 
that  her  poverty  was  diiefly  f*t^t»ma^tmaA 
by  the  narrow,  nnwise  poUcy  of  Britun, 
a  jiolic^'  which,  he  was  glad  to  find,  tbe 
Minister  now  clisapproved.  Her  week- 
nesB,  jierhaps,  was  not  so  ^reftt  as  it  WM 
HDiiposerl  to  be ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  WM 
un '^'onerous  to  insult  her.  Such  aa  imalt 
wtmld  not  have  been  offered  to  her  while 
her  volunteers  were  in  armsL" 

In  the  course  of  the  MvenJ  debski 
which  took  place,  Sheridan  wma  snpportel 
by  several  eminent  members  of  the  nooie; 
by  Mr.  Grey  (afterwarda  Lord  Grey),  fcf 
(iencral  Fitz])atrick  (who  had  beenlriM 
Secretary  nnder  Lord  Portland),  Vii. 
Tiemoy,  the  Honourable  Mr.  St.  Johs, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others;  most  of  whoa 
opposed  the  measure  on  aoooont  of  the 
time  being  improper  for  ita  diseaaBio& 
Of  those  who  supported  it  may  be  naaed 
Sir  John  Mitfonl,  Mr.  Peruefal,  Ux» 
Dudley  Byder;  li&.Seoratuy  Byali^ 
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affcerwardB  Lord  Melville  (a  Scotchman), 
spoke  warmly  for  the  UnioD,  and  in  hia 
speech  took  occasion  to  throw  oat  a^^ain 
the  bait  which  was  to  catch  the  Catholics ; 
and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, his  words  were  supposed  to  have 
weight  He  said,  "that,  after  union, 
the  Protestants  would  lay  aside  their 
jealousies  and  distrust^  being  certain  that 
a^painst  any  attempt  to  endanger  their 
J^tablishment  the  whole  strength  of  the 
united  Legislature  would  be  exerted;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  would 
expect  that  their  cause  would  be  candidly 
■and  impartially  considei^  by  a  general 
Parliament,  the  great  body  of  which 
would  be  relieved  mm  the  apprehensions 
and  animosities  interwoven  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  Legislature." 

Mr.  Dundas  further  vaunted  the  ex- 
cellent effects  which,  he  said,  had  followed 
the  union  of  Scotiand  with  England,  and 
referred  to  a  letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  the 
Northern  Parliament,  predicting  the  vari- 
ous blessings,  with  respect  to  religion, 
liberty,  and  proper^,  wnich  would  result 
£-om  the  scheme  of  incorporation;  and, 
he  said,  that  not  one  syllaole  of  her  pre- 
4iictions  had  failed. 

It  is  observable  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  debates  in  the  Ekiglish 
Parliament,  not  one  of  the  advocates  of 
union  ever  seems  to  have  thought  of  the 
interest  or  honour  of  his  own  country. 
It  was  for  Ireland  they  were  all  concemeo. 
At  length,  on  the  12th  of  February,  came 
the  division  on  bringing  up  the  report 
The  ayes  were  120;  naysy  16.  This  was 
follow^  by  a  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  House  of 
Peers  ordered  a  month's  interval  before 
entering  upon  the  discussion  in  their 
House. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  t^e  British  House  of  Peers 
hy  Lord  Grenville.  He  went  through  all 
the  common  arguments  for  the  Union,  and 
repeated  the  usual  carefully  calculated 
phrases  intended  to  win  the  Irish  Catholics, 
without  any  distinct  ministerial  pledge  for 
emancipation.     He  said : — 

**  The  good  consequence  of  union  would 
quickly  appear,  in  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, the  prevalence  of  order,  the  in- 
crease of  inaustry  and  wealth,  and  the 
improvement  of  moral  habits.  The  Hi- 
bernian Protestants  would  feel  themselves 
secure  under  the  protection  of  a  Pro- 
testant Imperial  Parliament;  and  the 
anxiety  of  tne  Catholics  would  be  allayed 
by  the  hope  of  a  more  candid  examination 
of  their  daims  from  a  Parliament  not 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  a  local 
Legislature.' 


The  Union  was  opposed  by  Eari  Fitz- 
William,  advocated  by  the  Marquis  of 
Townshend,  Lord  Clifton,  Lord  Minto, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  many  others. 
Lord  Moira  opposed  it.  Lord  Camden 
(the  rebellion  Viceroy)  supported  it.  This 
nobleman  took  occasion  to  enter  on  a 
defence  of  his  own  administration  in  Ire- 
land, which  seemed  indeed  to  need  de- 
fence. He  denied  that  the  recall  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  productive  of  disorder  or 
disaffection,  and  affirmed  that  the  rigor- 
ous proceedings  of  the  Government  were 
rendered  necessary  by  that  seditious 
spirit  which  existed  independently  of  the 
CathoUc  (question.  He  declared  that  all 
the  severities  imputed  to  his  admiiustra- 
tion  were  preceded  by  acts  of  outrage,  of 
insurrection,  or  of  rebellion.  He  allowed 
that  his  conduct,  in  adopting  actiye  and 
vigorous  measures,  and  apprehending  some 
of  the  leaders,  did  accelerate  the  rebellion ; 
but,  as  the  same  steps  &cilitated  its  sup- 
pression, he  did  not  think  that  he  oould 
justly  be  blamed. 

Lord  Minto  advised  the  insertion  <^  a 
distinct  clause  in  the  Articles  or  Act  of 
Union,  providing  for  the  *' just  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Irisn ;"  but  he  did  not  insist 
on  this,  and  Ministers  took  care  that  no 
such  clause  should  be  inserted.  Their 
policy  at  that  moment,  with  regard  to 
Catholics,  was  only  to  whisper  hopes  and 
private  promises  into  the  ear  of  bishops 
and  peers  of  that  persuasion,  as  will  be 
seen  more  fully  hereafter.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  debate  the  address  was  finally 
adopted,  embracing  Mr.  Pittas  proposals ; 
and  so  the  matter  rested  until  the  next 
session. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1799  was  a 
busy  time  for  Lord  ComwalUs,  Lord 
Clare,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Under- 
Secretary  Cooke.  They  were  all  ex- 
cessively mortihed  at  the  temporary 
failure  of  this  measure ;  but  if  certain  too 
credulous  and  generous  Irishmen  fondly 
imagined  that  tne  danger  was  over,  they 
were  signally  mistaken.  Neither  Clare 
nor  Castlereagh  was  the  man  to  be  so 
easily  discouraged  at  a  crisis  on  which 
their  own  future  political  honours  and 
existence  depended.  They  had  it  in 
command  from  London  to  carry  the  Union 
through.  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  private  dispatch 
to  Lord  Comwallis,  desired  that  the 
measure  should  not  be  pressed  unless  he 
could  be  certain  of  a  majority  of  fifty ;  * 
and  his  lordship  knew  what  that  meant, 
coming  from  Mr.  Pitt  Lord  Comwallis 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  willing  a^nt 
in  the  system  of  corruptioii  and  intimida- 

*  "This  original  dispatch  I  saw  and  read."— /S<r 
J.  Bcarington. 
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tion  now  to  Im  inaugurated  on  a  prandor 
scale  than  ever  before;  and,  indeed,  to 
an  extent  never  witnessed,  either  before 
or  since,  in  any  country  of  the  globe. 
And  never  had  a  government  two  more 
efficient  officers  for  such  a  purpose  than 
Clorp,  the  liord  Chancellor,  and  Castle- 
rcagh,  the  Secretary.  The  Chancellor,  in 
fact,  was  too  violent  and  arrogant  to  be 
politic  He  called  that  a  pusillanimous 
idea;  and  could  have  been  well  content 
for  his  part  to  carry  the  Union  with  a 
miyorit^  of  one,  and  then  dragoon  the 
island  mto  submission.  In  his  rage  at 
the  first  check  in  Parliament,  and  at  the 
somewhat  tumultuous  rejoicings  of  the 
Dublin  mob  (who,  however,  nurt  no- 
body), he  hastily  had  the  Privy  Council 
<»lled  together,  and  ur^ned  the  necessity 
of  making  what  in  Ireland  is  called  a 
salutary  example.  Accordingly,  about 
nine  at  night,  a  party  of  the  military 
stationed  in  the  old  Custom  House,  near 
Essex  Bridge,  silently  sallied  out,  with 
trailed  arms,  without  any  civil  magistrate, 
and  only  a  sergeant  to  command  them ; 
arriving  at  Ca])el  Street,  the  populace 
were  in  the  act  of  violently  huzzaing  for 
their  friends,  and,  of  course,  with  equal 
vehemence  execrating  their  enemies ;  out 
no  Riot  Act  was  read,  no  magistrate 
apjieared,  and  no  disturbance  or  tumult 
existed  to  warrant  military  interfer- 
ence. 

The  soldiers,  however,  havinc  taken  a 
position  a  short  way  down  the  street, 
without  bcuig  in  any  way  assailed,  iircd 
a  volley  of  b^ls  amongst  the  i)eoplc.  Of 
course,  a  few  were  killed  and  sonic 
wounded;  amongst  the  former  M'ere  a 
woman  and  a  boy.  A  man  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Mr.  P.  Hamilton,  the  King's 
Proctor  ot  the  Admiralty,  who,  as  a  mere 
8i>cctator,  was  viewing  the  illuminatioiL 
Ibis  is  onl^  mentioned  to  evince  the 
violent  spint  which  guided  the  Govern- 
ment of  tnat  day,  and  the  tyrannic  means 
which  were  employed  to  terrify  the 
people  from  testifying  their  joy  at  their 
deliverance,  as  they  fancied,  from  the 
proposed  annexation.* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  knew  a 
better  way  of  going  to  work.  The  session 
had  scarcely  closed  when  his  lordship 
recommenced  his  warfare  against  his 
country.  The  treasury  was  in  his  hands, 
patronage  in  his  note-book,  and  all  the 
influence  which  the  scourge  or  the  pardon, 
reward  or  punishment,  could  possibly 
produce  on  the  trembling  rebels,  was 
openly  resorted  to.  Lord  Comwallis 
determined  to  pot  Irish  honesty  to  the 
testy  and  set  out  upon  an  experimental 
*8irJ.BsrTlnfftoo. 


tour  tlirough  those  parts  of  the  ooantiy 
where  the  nobility  and  gentzywere  most 
likely  to  entertain  him.  He  artfolly 
sdected  those  places  where  he  oonld  be^ 
make  his  way  with  corporations  at  paUie 
dinners,  and  with  the  aristocracy,^  eaaatij 
gentlemen,  and  farmers,  by  visiting  tbeir 
mansions  and  cottages.  Ireland  was  thus 
canvassed,  and  every  jail  was  oon verted 
to  a  hustings,  at  which  prisoners  of  vari- 
ous grades  of  crime  were  asked  to  si^ 
petitions  for  the  Union,  by  the  promiae 
of  ]»anloiL*  Lord  Castlereogh's  nlterior 
efforts  were  extensive  and  indefiitigal4e; 
his  spirit  revived,  and  oveiy  hour  gaioed 
ground  on  his  opiranents.  He  cJeariy 
l>crceivcd  that  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition 
were  too  open  to  be  strong,  and  too  mixed 
to  l>e  unanimous.  The  extraordinazy  fate 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby's  declaration  of  nghti, 
and  the  debate  on  a  similar  motion  by 
Lord  Corry,  which  so  shortly  afterwards 
met  a  more  serious  negative,  proved  the 
truth  of  these  observations,  ana  identiiiod 
the  i)er80us  through  whom  that  truth  wis 
to  1)0  afterguards  exemplified. 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  Anti- 
Unionists  that  uovemment  was  recmit- 
ing  and  marshalling  its  forces  to  cany  its 
measure  with  a  high  hand  in  the  next 
session;  and  that  they  also  must  do 
somewhat  on  their  side  to  maintain  the 
high  national  spirit  in  resistance  to  the 
hated  measure.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  the  Earl  of  Cluu-lcmont,  snd 
William  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  member  for 
the  Couuty  of  Kilkenny,  sent  drculsr 
letters  to  the  Irish  gentry  andx'comaniy, 
to  the  foUo^^ing  effect.  They  were 
authorized,  they  said,  by  a  number  of 
gentleman  of  l)oth  houses  of  Parliament— 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  representatives 
of  counties — to  intimate  tneir  opinion 
that  petitions  to  Parliament,  dedaring 
the  real  sense  of  the  freeholders  on  the 
subject  of  a  Locnslative  Union,  would  ti 
that  time  be  hignly  expedients 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  at  once 
dismissed  from  the  government  of  lus 
county,  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Dovn- 
shire  regiment  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors,  t  All  the  resources  of 
Government,  either  for  reward  or  punish- 
ment, were  to  be  used,  and  that  without 
reserve.  The  manasement  of  Mr.  Hand- 
cock,  member  for  AUilone,  is  an  example 
of  the  system  of  treatment  opposite  to 
that  pursued  towards  Lord  Downshire. 
Immeoiately  after  the  close  of  the 


*  This  fisct,  thiit  feUma  fn  the  jails  wera  thato- 
daced  to  tiga  Union  petitioiUL  was  mentloMd  is 
Pvliamentafy  d«liat«,  sad  not 
J,  BofTtitoUM, 

fPlowden. 
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of  1799  a  public  dinner  of  the  patriotic 
members  was  bad  in  Dublin,  to  com- 
memorate the  rescue  of  their  country 
from  so  imminent  a  danger.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  members  of  Parliament  sat 
down  to  that  splendid  and  triumphant 
entertainment. 

Never  was  a  more  cordial,  happy  assem- 
blage  of  men  of  rank,  consideration,  and 
proven  integrity  collected  in  one  chamber, 
than  upon  that  remarkable  occasion. 
Every  man's  tried  and  avowed  principles 
were  supposed  to  be  untaintable,  and 
pledged  to  his  own  honour  and  his  coun- 
try's safety;  and,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
Handcock,  member  for  A&lone,  ap])eared 
to  be  conspicuous.  He  spoke  strongly, 
^ave  numerous  Anti-Union  toasts,  vowed 
bis  eternal  hostility  to  so  infamous  a 
measure,  pledged  himself  to  God  and  man 
to  resist  it  to  the  utmost,  and,  to  finish 
and  record  his  sentiments,  he  had  composed 
an  Anti- Union  song  of  many  stanzas, 
which  he  sung  hin^lf,  with  a  general 
chorus.  In  short,  he  was  the  life  of  the 
party.  Lord  Castlereagh  marked  him  as 
a  man  to  be  won  upon  any  terms.  Before 
Parliament  assembled  in  the  next  sessioD, 
Mr.  Handcock  was  composing  and  singing 
Union  songs.  He  received  a  large  bribe 
in  money.  "But,"  says  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington,  "still  he  held  out  until  title 
was  added  to  the  bribe;  his  own  con- 
science was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  charge ;  the  vanity  of  his  &mily  lusted 
for  nobility.  He  wavered,  but  he  yielded ; 
liis  vows,  his  declaration,  his  song,  all 
vanished  before  vanity,  and  the  year  1800 
8aw  Mr.  Handcock,  of  Athlone,  Lord 
Castlcinainc."  It  is  unqecessary  to 'say 
that  lie  voted  for  the  Union. 

The  very  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
0|)iK)8ition  which  had  rejected  the  Union 
in  the  lost  session  gave  Lord  Castlereagh 
vmiat  facilities  in  breaking  it  down.  In 
that  fortuitous  concourse  of  members  were 
tt>  be  found  old  reformers  and  those  who 
had  always  opposed  reform.  Catholic 
Emancipators  as  well  as  the  most  violent 
iiiid  bitter  of  the  Orangemen.  Indeed, 
the  most  fatal  cause  of  division  amongst 
them  was  their  radical  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Those  who  had 
determined  to  support  the  Catholic  cause, 
as  the  surest  mode  of  preventing  any 
future  attempts  to  attain  an  union,  were 
obliged  to  dissemble  their  intentions  of 
proposing  emancipation,  lest  they  should 
disgust  the  ascendancy  party  who  acted 
with  them  solely  against  the  Union. 
Those  who  were  enemies  to  Catholic 
relaxation  were  also  obliged  to  conceal 
their  wishes,  lest  their  determination  to 
resist  that  measure  should  disgust  the 


advocates  of  emancipation,  who  had  united 
with  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  taUnt  of  Parliament  principally 
existed  amongst  the  members  who  had 
formed  the  general  opposition  to  the 
Union.  Some  habitual  mends  of  admin- 
istration, therefore,  who  had  on  this 
siuffle  question  seceded  from  the  Court, 
and  who  wished  to  resume  their  old  habits 
on  the  Union  being  disposed  o^  obviously 
felt  a  portion  of  narrow  jealousy  at 
being  led  by  those  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  oppose^  and  reluctantly  joined 
in  any  liberal  opposition  to  a  Court 
which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
porting. They  desired  to  vote  against 
the  Union  in  the  abstract,  but  to  commit 
themselves  no  further  against  the  Minis- 
ter. Many,  upon  this  temporizing  and 
ineffective  princij^le,  cautiously  avoided 
any  discussion  save  upon  the  direct  pro- 
position; and  this  was  remarkable,  and 
felt  to  be  ruinous  in  the  succeeding  session. 

In  the  meetings  and  discussions  which^ 
took  place  during  that  anxious  interval 
between  the  two  sessions  and  in  the  first 
davs  of  the  new  one,  the  Orange  body 
held  aloof  from  the  question  as  Orange- 
men ;  and  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
session  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by 
the  "Grand  Master"  and  "Grand  Sec- 
retary," and  dated  "  Grand  Orango 
Lodge,"  exhorting  Orangemen  "to  avoid, 
as  ii^urious  to  tne  institution,  all  con- 
troversy upon  subjects  not  connected 
with  their  principles. "  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  tnat  most  of  the  Orangemen 
were  for  the  Union,  and  both  the  Grand 
Master  and  Grand  Secretary,  bein^  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  voted  for  it  in  1800. 

To  the  countless  petitions  which  were 
poured  in,  almost  aQ  against  the  Union, 
were  signed  the  names  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants  indiscriminately;  but  the 
Catholic  Bishops  certainly  used  their  in- 
fluence, in  many  cases,  to  dissuade  tho 
people  of  their  flocks  from  coming  forward 
agomst  the  measure.  "It  may  indeed 
be  said  with  truth,"  says  Mr.  Plowden, 
"  that  a  very  ^eat  preponderancy  in 
favour  of  the  Union  existea  in  the  Catho- 
lic body,  narticularly  in  their  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy. "  The  same  authority 
accounts  for  this  bv  "  the  severities  and 
indignities  practised,  upon  them  after  the 
rebellion  by  many  of  the  Orange  party, 
and  the  offensive  affected  confiision  m  the 
use  of  the  terms  papist  and  rebel,  producing 
fresh  soreness  in  the  minds  of  many."  But 
this  is  not  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
indifferent  or  hostile  position  assumed  at 
that  time  of  peril  by  many  leading  Cath- 
olics towards  the  Legislature  of  their  coun- 
try. Ifthey  did  see  some  Orangemen  sitting 
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upon  tho  Opposition  benches,  they  also 
saw  there  all  their  own  old  and  tried 
Iriends  and  advocates ;  and  their  attitude 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impression 
liroducod  by  the  underhand  half-prunii^tes 
made  by  |x.H)i)le  connet.'teil  with  the  (jov- 
emment.     8ir  Jonah  Barrinu^ton  says:— 

**The  Viceroy  knew  mankind  too  well 
to  dismiss  the  Catholics  without  a  com- 
fortable conviction  of  their  certain  emoii- 
ciuation;  he  tumctl  to  them  the  honest 
siae  of  his  countenance ;  the  priests  bowc<l 
before  the  soldierly  condescensions  of  a 
stairreil  veteran.  The  titular  archbi.shnp 
was  led  to  lielieve  ho  would  instantly 
become  a  real  iirclate,  and  before  tho 
iie;^tiation  conciudcil,  Dr.  Troy  was  con- 
secrateil  a  decided  UnioniBt,  and  was 
directed  to  send  |>astoral  letters  to  his 
colleagues  to  jiromote  it*^ 

Sir  Jonah  tvlls  us,  further,  that  "some 
of  the  inTKoiis,  assuming  to  themselves 
tho  title  of  (\ithoUc  Uudrrtt,  sou;;ht  an 
audience  in  order  to  int^uire  from  Munjuis 
Comwallis,  'What  would  he  the  atlvan- 
tai^  to  tho  Catholics  if  an  union  should 
Lap|)en  to  l»e  etrecte«l  in  Ireland?' 

"Mr.  Bellew  (brother  to  Sir  Patrick 
Bellow),  Mr.  Lynch,  and  some  others,  hod 
several  audiences  with  tho  Viceroy;  the 
Catholic  Bis1io]>s  were  j[;i?iierally  decciveil 
into  the  most  <lisi]rii8tiii;'  Bub8er\'ience ; 
rewards  were  not  withheld;  Mr.  Bellew 
was  to  be  api)ointctl  a  County  Judj|;i.*,  but 
that  being  found  imjiracticable,  he  ^ot  a 
secret  pension,  which  ho  has  now  enjoyed 
for  thirty-two  years.  *' 

But,  undoubteiUy,  the  main  motive  of 
the  anti-national  conduct  of  loa<liu^  (  ath- 
olics  is  to  bo  sought  in  tluMo  uniform 
declarations  of  Ministers,  l>oth  in  £n;;land  ! 
and  in  Ireland,  that  tho  Union,  and  the 
Union  alone,  would  remove  all  im])edi- 
ments  to  a  fair  settlement  of  tho  demands 
of  the  Catholics. 

Tliere  were,  however,  some  Catholics 
not  to  be  so  easily  dulude<l.  The  trading 
and  commercial  class  of  Catholics  in 
Dublin  was  vehemently  op{>osed  to  union ; 
and,  immediately  lieforo  the  oi)ening  of 
the  sesMion,  a  meetin'^  of  these  i>eople  was 
ht.Iil  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  deliver 
their  opinions  U]Km  it.  It  was  proi)06cd 
to  i>revent  this  meeting  fn)m  assembling 
by  military  force — sucli  was  always  Lord 
C!lare*s  first  thought ;  but  better  counsels 
jirevailed,  and  the  meeting  was  held,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Moore  in  the  chair. 

No  less  a  |>or8on  than  Daniel  0*ConneU, 
then  a  rising  young  barrister,  took  the 
Icailing  part  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  with  what  patriotic 
earnestness  he  then  protested  a^nst  the 
perpetration  of  that  Union  which,  near 


half  a  century  later,  he  laid  down  his  lifr 
in  the  effort  to  repeaL     He  said : — 

**  That  under  tne  circamatancei  of  tiie 
present  day,  and  the  syatematie  calnmnifs 
flung  at  the  Catholic  character,  it  wu 
more  than  once  determined  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Dublin  to  atiuid  entirdj 
aloof,  as  a  mere  sect,  from  all  political  dis- 
cusnion  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  wen 
ready,  as  forminc  generally  a  part  of  the 
lieople  of  Ireland,  to  confer  with  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  coinanction  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-  subjecta.  This 
ri'solution  which  they  hod  entered  into 
gave  rise  to  an  extensive  and  injnriou 
misrepresentation,  and  it  was  onerted  bj 
the  advocates  of  Union — daringly  toad  in- 
solently asserted — that  the  Roman  CatbO' 
lies  of  Ireland  were  friends  to  the  meunn 
of  Union,  and  silent  allies  to  thai  cm- 
spimcy  formed  against  the  name,  the  in- 
tcrests,  and  tho  liberties  of  Ireland.  Tliii 
lil)el  on  the  Catholic  character  vat 
strengthene<l  by  the  partial  declaratiwii 
of  some  moan  and  degenerate  memben  of 
the  communion,  wrought  upon  Iw  comp> 
tion  or  by  fear,  and,  im£r)rtunately,  it  mi 
received  with  a  too  general  credulity. 
Every  Union  pamphlet,  every  Unioii 
si)eech,  imprudently  pnt  forth  the  Cathohe 
name  as  sanctioning  a  measure  which 
would  annihilate  the  name  of  the  conntiy, 
and  there  was  none  to  refute  the  calmnnr. 
In  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  Anti- 
I'uionists  it  was  rather  admitted  thin 
denied,  and,  at  length,  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  obliged  to  break  thnmgh 
a  i-csolution  which  they  had  formed,  m 
onlcr  to  guanl  against  misreitresentation. 
for  the  i)uq>ose  of  rei)elling  this  worrt  of 
misrcprcscutations.  To  refute  a  calomny 
directed  against  them,  as  a  sect,  they 
were  obliged  to  come  forward  as  a  sect^ 
and  in  the  face  of  their  country  to  dih 
avow  the  base  conduct  imputed  to  then, 
and  to  declare  that  the  assertion  of  their 
Wini;  favourably  inclined  to  the  met- 
sure  of  a  legislative  incorporation  witb 
(Jreat  Britain  was  a  slander  the  moit 
WIe— a  lil)el  tho  most  false,  scandaloai, 
and  wicked— that  ever  nvas  directed 
against  the  character  of  an  individual  or 
a  [leople. 

**Sir,"  continued  Mr.  CVConnell,  "itii 
my  sentiment,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the 
sentiment,  not  only  of  every  gentieouHi 
who  now  hears  me,  bat  of  the  Ckkholio 
l>eople  of  Ireland,  that  if  onr  oppoiitka 
to  this  injurious,  insulting,  ana  hstod 
measure  of  Union  were  todraw  upon  Ql 
the  revival  of  the  penal  laws,  we  wodd 
boldly  meet  a  proscription  and  cippmsrirM 
which  would  oe  the  testimonies  of  ov 
virtue^  and  sooner  throw  ooxielfw  qbbi 
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more  on  the  merey  of  our  Protestant 
brethren,  than  give  onr  anent  to  the 
political  morder  of  our  coontry.  Yes,  I 
know— I  do  know,  that  although  exclu- 
sive advantages  may  be  ambigitowtly  held 
forth  to  ike  Irish  Catholic^  to  seduce  him 
from  the  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  his 
countnr;  I  know  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  still  remember  that  they  have  a 
country,  and  that  they  will  never  accept 
of  any  advantages,  as  a  sect^  which  would 
debase  and  destroy  them  as  a  people.** 

After  which  Mr.  O'Cknmell  moved  cer- 
tain resolntiona,  which  were  unanimously 
agreed  ta 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was — 

^^Resolvedy  That  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  incorporate  Umon  of  the 
Le^^iuature  of  Great  Britain  and  Ix«land 
is,  in  fact,  an  extinction  of  the  liberty  of 
this  oountiy,  which  would  be  reduced  to 
the  abject  condition  of  a  province,  sur- 
rendered to  the  mercv  of  tiie  Minister  and 
Legislature  of  another  country,  to  be 
bound  by  their  absolute  will,  and  taxed 
st  their  pleasure  by  laws,  in  the  making 
of  which  this  country  could  have  no 
efficient  participation  whatever.'* 

As  the  decisive  moment  approached  for 
the  trial  of  this  great  issue,  men's  minds 
became  more  and  more  excited  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  question.  The  patriotic 
leaders  did  what  was  possible  to  evoke  a 
respectable  body  of  puolic  opinion,  by  way 
of  meetings,  petitions,  and  resolutions; 
but  this  was  a  service  of  danger,  as  Lord 
Downshire  had  found.  A  far  more  extra- 
ordinary example  of  the  determination  of 
Government  to  crush  down  all  legitimate 
expression  of  public  feeling  occurred  at  a 
proposed  oounty  meeting  in  King's  County. 
The  circumstances  were  thus  rdated  by 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  were  never  denied : —  ' 

"Some  time  ago  Msjor  Rogers,  who 
commands  at  Birr,  having  been  told  that 
there  was  an  intention  oi  assembling  the 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
on  the  propriety  of  petitioning  against  a 
Legislative  Umon,  the  Major  rephed  that 
he  would  disperse  them  hj  force  if  they 
attempted  any  such  thmg ;  that  the 
Major,  however,  applied  to  Government 
lior  directions.  What  answer  or  direc- 
tions he  received  could  only  be  judged  of 
by  his  immediate  conduct.  On  Sunday 
last,  several  magistrates  and  respectable 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  session- 
house,  when  the  High-Sherifif  (Mr.  Derby) 
went  to  them  and  ordered  them  to  dis- 
perse, or  he  would  compel  them.  They 
were  about  to  depart,  when  a  gentleman 
came  and  told  tnem  the  army  was  ap- 
proaching:   The  Assembly  had  but  just 


time  to  vote  the  resolutions,  but  not  to> 
sign  tbem.  They  broke  up,  and  as  t^ey 
went  out  of  the  session-house  they  saw 
moving  towards  it  a  column  of  troo])s  with 
four  pieces  of  cannon  in  front,  matches 
lighted,  and  every  disposition  for  an  attack 
upon  the  session-house — a  building  so  con- 
structed that,  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired,  it 
must  have  fallen  on  the  magistrates  and 
the  people,  and  buried  them  in  its  ruins. 
A  gentleman  spoke  to  Miyor  Ro^rs  on 
the  subject  of  his  approaching  m  that 
hostile  manner.  His  answer  was,  that  he 
waited  but  for  one  word  from  the  SherifiT 
that  he  misht  blow  them  to  atoms !  These 
were  the  dreadful  measures.  Sir  Lawrence 
said,  by  which  Government  endeavoured 
to  foree  the  Union  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  by  stiflinjg  their  sentiments  and 
dragooning  them  mto  submission." 

Sir  JonaJi  Barrington  states  positively 
that  many  other  meetings  throughout  the 
counties  were  thus  prevented  oy  simple 
*'  dread  of  grape-shot "  English  generals 
then  quartered  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  at  a  moment  when  either  martial 
law  still  existed  or  the  horrible  memory  of 
it  was  fresh,  oould  not  £ul  to  have  their 
own  influence  over  proclaimed  districts 
and  a  bleeding  peasantry.  To  them  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  to  prevent  any 
political  meetings,  under  pretence  that 
they  might  endanger  the  puolic  peace. 

The  Ajiti-Union  addresses,  innumerable 
and  ardent,  in  their  verv  nature  voluntary, 
and  with  signatures  of  high  consideration, 
were  stigmatized  by  Government  journals 
as  seditious  and  disloyal ;  *'  while  those  of 
the  compelled,  the  bribed,  and  the  culprit, 
were  printed  and  circulated  by  every 
means  that  the  Treasury  or  the  influence 
of  the  Government  could  efiiect."  * 

There  were  a  good  many  new  elections 
held  this  summer ;  because  members  wore 
persuaded  to  resi^  their  seats  "  upon 
terms,"  says  Mr.  Plowden ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  as  what  those  terms  were.  In 
fact,  thuy  simply  accepted  one  of  the 
**  Escheatorshiits,"  a  species  of  '*  Chiltem 
Hundreds,"  to  vacate  their  seats,  that 
those  seats  might  be  filled  by  creatures  of 
the  Castle.  In  this  way  a  small  minority 
had  already  been  secured  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 

Lords  Comwallis  and  Castlereagh,  hav- 
ing made  so  good  proffress  during;  the  re- 
cess, now  discarded  allsecrecy  and  reserve. 
Many  of  the  peers  and  sevem  of  the  com- 

*  Sir  JoDhh  Barrington.  He  ttatoa,  and  OTon- 
nell  han  affirmed  the  name.  that«  notwithRtandiiifr 
all  obstacles  and  intimidations,  seven  hundred 
thousand  persons  petitioned  against  union;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  induoementa,  only  three  thou- 
sand petitioned  for  it— the  moet  of  the'<e  boin^ 
QoTerament  olBdals  and  priaonsra  in  the  Jaiia. 
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moneni  had  tho  fvitroni^  of  boroughs, 
the  control  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Minister*s  project.  These 
patrons  Jjnrd  Castlereaji^h  assailed  by  every 
means  which  his  power  and  situation 
atfordecL  Lord  Comwallis  was  the  re- 
mote, liord  Castlercagh  tho  intermediate, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  the  immediate, 
ai^nts  on  many  of  these  bargains.  Lonl 
Shannon,  the  Marqnis  of  Ely,  and  several 
other  peers  commanding  votes,  after  mnch 
coquetry  had  been  secured  during  the 
first  session ;  but  tho  defeat  of  Govern- 
ment rendered  their  future  support  un- 
certain. The  Parliamentary  i>atrons  had 
breathing  time  after  the  preceding  session, 
and  began  to  tremble  for  their  patronage 
and  importance ;  and  some  desperate  stop 
became  necessary  to  (iovemment,  to  in- 
sure a  continuance  of  the  supjrart  of  these 
pcrdonages. 

Accordingly,  Lord  Castlcreagh  boldly 
announced  his  intention  to  turn  the  scale, 
by  bribes  to  all  who  would  accept  them, 
under  the  name  of  conipenmitxon  for  tho 
loss  of  patronage  and  interest.  He  pub- 
licly declared.  Jir«t^  that  every  nobleman 
who  retume<l  members  to  Parliament 
flhould  be  paid,  in  cash,  £15,(KK)  for  every 
rocml)er  so  returned ;  secondly^  that  every 
member  who  had  jmrchased  a  seat  in 
Parliament  should  have  his  purchase- 
money  repaid  to  him  out  of  the  Treasury 
of  Irelanci ;  thirdhj^  that  all  members  of 
Parliament,  or  others,  who  were  iMern  by 
the  Union  should  be  fully  recomiieuBcd 
for  their  losses,  and  that  £1,500,000 
should  Ikj  devoted  to  this  service.  In 
other  words,  all  who  should  affectionately 
support  his  measure  were,  under  some 
j)rett'xt  or  other,  to  share  in  this  "  bonk 
of  corruption." 

A  declaration  so  desperately  and  reck- 
lessly flagitious  was  never  made  in  any 
country  on  earth  by  the  Minister  of  any 
Sovereiim.  It  was  treatint:  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  country  as  the  j)rivatc 
proi)erty  of  those  proprietors  who  re- 
turned the  meml>er8  by  means  of  their 
unconstitutional  influence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledging and  consecrating  the  practice 
of  those  meml>ers  themselves  in  treating 
their  seats  also  as  a  property,  from  which, 
during  their  tenure,  they  drew  profit  in 
bribes,  or  place,  or  some  substantial  Court 
iavour.  And  it  was  charging  the  whole 
<^xpense  of  this  nefarious  transaction  to 
the  Irish  tax -payers  themselves,  the  very 
people  who  were  thus  to  l>e  sold  by  their 
representatives,  and  purchased  with  their 
own  money  by  their  enemies. 

But  the  declaration  had  a  powerful 
«ffect  in  favour  of  the  Castle ;  and  l^efore 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  he 


found,  through  the  inCaUibla  infematioB 
of  the  Under-Secretary,  Mr.  Cooke,  that 
he  could  count  apon  s  email  nugorily  of 
about  eight    This  he  hoped  to  incnHBk 
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In  tho  cool  calculating  head  of  the  Inih 
Secretary  the  whole  p>Toject  was  nov 
matured,  and  its  accompliehment  pro- 
vided for.  Things  were,  ne  thon^it,  ii 
a  i^rood  train.  County  meetings  of  fnt- 
holders  were  prevented  by  **dnad  of 
grape-shot;*"  tne  Catholic  Bishops  and 
jicentry  were  lulled  asleep  bv  what  Ml 
O'Connell  had  well  described  as  "hopci 
of  advantage  ambignonsly  held  forth;" 
the  people  were  crushed,  disarmed,  bleed- 
ing; there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  armed  men  in  the  conntiy,  one- 
third  regular  troops,  the  other  two-Uurdi 
othccred  and  controlled  by  Government; 
and  above  all,  and  beyond  all,  Mr.  Cooke 
was  successfully  driving  his  bargains  with 
tho  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  tad 
C^ommons  of  tho  Parliament  of  Irelsni 
Yet  his  lordship  evidently  dreaded  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  He  loved  not 
;  that  inevitable  encounter  with  ao  many 
honest,  ardent,  and  able  men,  who  all 
knew  and  would  proclaim  the  villanies 
ho  was  practising.  In  fact,  he  fdt,  with 
uneasiness,  that  the  genius  and  eloquence 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  its  integrity,  weie 
full  against  him ;  and  no  legislatife  body 
ever  yet  sitting  in  one  house  has  possessed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  grand  oraton^ 
learned  lawyers,  and  accomplished  gentle- 
men. It  may  be  fearlessly  adde^  that 
no  Parliament  has  ever  had  ao  large  a 
proportion  of  honourable  men.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  tho  splendid  bribes  then  reidly 
to  be  thrust  into  every  man*s  hand  wonld 
have  insured  to  the  CSastle  a  muchgnater 
majority,  and  we  should  not  have  sees 
the  noble  ranks  of  nnpurchasable  patrioti 
thronging  so   thiok  oa  the  Oppoatke 


bencliM  to  the  iMt.  What  Parliament 
or  CooKTeaE  haa  ever  been  tempted  ao  !* 
ITiere  »  no  need  to  make  invidioos  or 
dupangin^  reflections ;  but  Engliahmen. 
aod  Frenchizieii,  and  Americana,  ahoold 
pray  that  their  reBpectivs  Le^aUturea 
Se  snbjoctod  to  inch  aaordeaL 


18  hia  party  1^  ao  far  short  of  their  op- 
ponents in  point  of  talent  and  oratory, 
he  bethought  !'■"■  of  a  singnlar  expedient 
to  make  snre  of  an  effective  corpa  of  fight- 
ing men  amongst  his  sapporten  in  the 
Boose.  He  was  himwlf  ■  man  of  most 
recldeas  coarage;  but  he  bbh  the  oecea- 
aity  of  infusing  a  little  of  that  spirit  into 
hia  party.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  de- 
scribe* lua  system'  of  procedure  in  this 
matter,  which  i*  too  characteriitia  of 
the  time  and  of  the  conntry  to  be  here 
omitted;— 

"He  invited  to  dinner,  at  his  honte 
in  Merrion  Sqnare,  about  twenty  of  his 
most  staonch  sapporten,  oonsistiDH;  of 
'  tried  men,'  and  men  of  '  fighting  fam- 
ilies,' who  might  (eel  an  individmd  pride 
in  resenting  every  petsonaKty  of  the  Op- 

Coaitton,  and  in  identifying  their  own 
onour  with  the  cause  of  Oovemment. 
Thia  dinner  was  sumptnons ;  the  cham- 
pagne and  Madeira  had  their  fiill  effect ; 
DO  man  could  be  more  condescending  thsa 
the  noble  host.  After  due  preparation, 
the  point  was  skilfiiliy  introdnced  by  Sir 
John  Blaquiete  (since  created  Lord  de 
Blaqniere),  who,  of  oil  men,  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  a  gentlemanly,  con- 
vivial, fighting  conspiracy ;  he  waa  of  thn 
old  school,  on  able  diplomatist,  and  with 
the  moet  polished  manners  and  imposing 
address,  he  combined  a  Aiendly  heart 
and  decided  spirit ;  in  polite  conviviality 
be  was  uDTivsJled. 

"  Having  sent  round  mooy  loyal,  min- 
gled with  joyous  and  exhiLoniting,  toasts, 
be  stated  that  he  undentood  the  Opposi- 
tion were  disposed  to  personal  unkindness, 


or  even  lnciTilitie«,towBi:di  His  liberty'* 
]:,:^i  Mends— the  UnionistB  of  Ireland. 
Ill'  u'as  determined  that  no  man  should 

(idvitooe  upon  him  by  degrading  the  party 
be  hod  adopted,  and  the  measures  he  was 
pledged  to  support  A  full  bamper 
proved  his  sincerity,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  glee,  and  some  of  the 
company  began  to  uel  a  leal  for  'aetval 


ipiiear  to 

hove  orijnnated  with  him ;  but,  when  he 
)>erccivea  that  many  had  mode  an  their 
minds  to  act  even  on  the  offensive,  he 
calmly  observed  that  some  mode  should, 
at  all  events,  be  taken  to  secure  the  con. 
ijtutit  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
tlic  Government  friends  during  the  discus- 
sion. OS  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance 
were  often  totally  lost  for  want  of  doe 
nttciidance.  Ifever  did  a  sleight-of-hand 
rami  'juggle  more  expertly. 

"  <)ne  of  hia  lordship's  prepared  occes- 
Korioa  (aa  if  it  were  a  new  thought)  pro- 
posed, humorously,  to  hava  a  dinner  for 
twenty  or  thirty,  every  day,  in  one  of  the 
committee-chamben,  wh^  they  conid 
be  always  at  hand  to  moke  np  a  Honse, 
or  for  any  emergenc}/  which  ahonld  call 
fnr  an  unexpected  reinforcement  dnring 
niiy  |>art  of  the  discussion. 

' '  The  novel  idea  of  sncb  a  detachment 

i>r   U'gislators  was  considered  whimsical 

.iii'i  bumorous,  and,  of  course,  was  not 

rt-jt'ited.     Wit  and  puns  began  to  accom- 

ii.iiiv  the  bottle.     Mr.  Cooke,  the  Secre- 

.   then,   with   significant   oads   and 

liing  innendoea,b^an  to  circulate  his 

ill   rewarda  to  the  company.     The 

s   and   the   claret   united   to   raise 

ins  of  the  most  gratifying  nature, 

became  in  a  proeperoas  state 


taniUHly  known— AmT  or  in  offlw  wonl 
£:t.uUOa.nuiriheDMmbgr  did  doI  Uks  to  udcI 
ihs  leadT-monsy.  Ten  Mdioprlu.  on«  cUfll 
]tutjce*hr[^  ili  paireHndgMhips.  beaidw  regl 
moala  and  fthlps  ^Itn  to  omoen  or  Ui«  army  uh 

tnotiflj  most  bSTS  been,  n-l  tsuV  A'<  mjllbmM  star 
Usg-^S^ODCtMO.  If  brlbsry  npon  ilio  ume  ecali 
^»l«.OOaOOI).*s«noir|udiolooBlTBaintnlBl«rB 
In  lbs  Enriiih  Psrliamenl.  >  mjJoiHr^oald  be  ol 
uined  nidi  wonld  uinei  lbs  Thnw  fUogdonu  i 


.  all  revelled 
ill  tlie  anticipation  of  something  subulaa- 
liat  to  be  given  to  every  member  who 
«'i>iild  do  the  Secretary  the  honour  of 
accenting  it 

"The  scheme  waa  unanimously  adopted. 
Sir  John  Blaquiere  pleaaantly  observed 
that,  at  all  eveiita,  they  would  be  sure  of 
a  L^ojd  cook  at  their  dinners.  After  much 
nit,  and  many  Hashes  of  convivial  bravery, 
tlic  meeting  separated  after  midnight, 
fully  resolved  to  eat.  drink,  speak,  and 
_lij/4l  for  Lord  Castlereogh." 

Tt  was  not  long  before  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen found  an  opiiortunity  of  proving 


^j  E5TI  HT  i^f  lUZLXSD. 


K^err  ziembcr  cxp«c«eil  that  the  iiwech  of  tu  Ute  FmrHamiBxtaxy  opcwmti  U 

ir  ?..  :.-.c  rhrae  v-  oLi  hav«  i^aia  uifiro*  reni>ancetl  their  idea*  of  xti  Amwrrat  his 

•  -.':  --.  :vr  <>-:'' j*n:t    f  la  r'nj.c'^e  ba*u  Majetty'a  ciinnapllnra  had  reKilvedsozht 

'-.  vLa   r.  'T  r.rsLj  lii-l    cy  the  it  a  zi«*v  chance  of  re*^jr[ilax  ifi¥iiti^ilMW 

:.    :  I.:-.-  2.r::-.<^  I  ir_L:nd&;  la  juL'rc-  The  reaA«.ii  of  its  ni;t  having  beat  men- 

.   .           .ir*..-    .          '"..    ».     Tbrre  WM  Til  neiL  :atce  Vicerov's  specca vumereif 

^'■-      Lz. '    r.-: ;t.:.L~:    i:ti:::::'s.   as    the  :..a: ::  vu to  V«  maJeasabjecsof  liutiiKt 

'•  .     'V    I  c.-T'.: .  .ItiL   V*--  irr^rr  n-t.-Q  o  oiii.'inioation  t^i  Parliament. 

.  :•  ".  .4           : : :    :■  lu  i^oii    Lzr^rul  Tl.K:r>.'  •es^sceil  a  vehement  debate  uathi 

;r  .  .   •       .    :  r— I..      .  "I*  z.  .■•■•■•L  isiicr-  wLvi-s  .'i-.-sti-  nof  Cnion.     Manymemben 

?:  ir  l.zj  'i'.tJ:  N  t;    >  .  'iz*n  ".>.-  iiilir^j  n  7  vtu  t'-irtiU  :o  fthuvr  their  hamla     Aha 

•  :'  :..'  '■-.'»'•  ■  :  * i^t  rr.-::uy  '  ~^  IcjL^:  N^r.  ^  aitiaby  had,  ^poiun  stronzlj  aiki 
"  •  -  :...  v.-  :  ..  .=.  :■  E-i  c^rar:*:  §  ^inica-i^y  in  favour  of  Sir  L  l^mau^ 
>._;.   :.  i:.   ? : ..  i  •-  ^  .    u:  i  iii;  »-.z:     n  :•  loic-iiai^rct.  ap  roee  L^r.  Brown,  meober 

.     u.  .  - ■-;  •  ..  T  i-  :•  :a*,  iz.-!  t   :  "  =:ise  :  r  t--?  rra^ersicy,  who  had  voted  a^UHt 

€      .              u.  .    ':.\rr.  -z.y    r^xczi'.::.  ^oi  :~':   i.  ni-.n  in  the  preceiiin^z  seui<jiir   Ha 

:       .                i.-.  i  ' ^:?  :..\z'^  xzrxz,.'.-:}.  *.U'l   "lie  hail  become  moire  in^li»^i^^  t) 

= .:-:.-*.  Ai^i :. .    ■ : :  :r;!«ci:.t  •  .,^--  t'-o    T'li:'  n   than   he    had    been   in  tka 

:■  -    's  .  .  .i."     :  ::           -.- UiL  w;:hii.u:  •rv.-oiiLz.-  seauon.  becan^e  he  thonjait 

y^;. .-.    ;.-;  •»■  ri  •:  "       ■-  l.  .  >?  uit^nuary.  from  inUnmeiiiaU  curww^ 

1.  r  :'•-*.    1-:  L.  :"-.  :*    "jVra-v-'.s  Mir-  .••-*.'      I'lihappily,    we     know  vhik 

•v:        :    1".       =;      -■.  :.-. .   i  :   •\ii.  w!i:^ii  :".:  -o  cir.-inistacoes  "wercL      He  had  bcei 

^  vi   L-«  ■  •..".■*   ■-*  \-:  •  •:■  •  .    vij  «=:-:;;..  •  r..2i:*^«L    i-e    place   of   Prime-Serpeact, 

I:  -a  ■-'.  :_  •  ^z.-..-.zr.\i.  i  :..:..:-?.  MiTj  .>  in-L  ^.'■:  *:  t'.r  his  vote,  and  fur  that  akuM^ 

c:  r.  ■.    ■-. .      ...I .    •7.  :  :  cr-:jr:.L  iV'.''^.'  jj  h-.  oaii  no  oth^r  merit.* 

:  r    .>  :;.:.•.     •  r  -.^^     "*:r  ■'■;- wi   lur-  «.hjrlca  Kendal  Bmhe  made  a  vi^^nou 

r.:ijr.  ;'.  *.i;.  •  til*  y  ■.r*;  l«:^ Irir. ir.  "  J:...  i.   S;<txli  in  thid  dei^ate.     He  said: ^ 

I         .  ..r.-:.  crii  1--    ••   ;y  tie  i^irC':  r.  ;ia  *"  Wa  are  callel  npon  to  give  np  your 

3.*-:;.    :*:;..  H:'iJ«r,  iz. :  wa* 'C^y  felccioi  mlcL-tniienoe,  and  to  «'hom"aie  von  to 

:    «..  -   '.':.■:  *.• :■  ej-  liat  h:j  uthrr  L»i  .-iv«.  it  u-iT    To  a  nati-^n  which  ior  fix 

'•.tr.  :  urjlasei."— ::;     :l:ir  w.ri*w  .    xr  i-iiiir^ii    years    has    treated    yon  with 

c    ■     -:■•''*'.  -.-  •.  TLL.::  mi  •  {':>n»non  and   injasticcL     Thd 

r  -cr:.'  '»jj  z.  z  i  !■:::.:  ::i  tie  W.cr.y  5  Tzy^j^iiTj  L'icnch  startles  at  the  assotiun 

9-.K'^.j.  •.zz<.z.. '.<*'.  ''    ".»:    -U'at^d.      L»  r:  — .V.  .    .->  \*  \U:  4emiO  €j»t.     If  the  Trawaix 

<  ij>:".:rtA,.-,  iA'r-.=^-  ;-  i^:  u*.y  »:.:ll'\::cc  Bench  s.^.!-:  nie,  Mr.  Pitt  will  scold  them; 

b.>  r.  •.k..  V.  u  :fcr:<.r  rnAi^A*:  :•'   *..^:  U    z.  :t :?  his  a».-k:rti^'n.  insomany  wordS|inhii 

L  ■ :  v. .  ^.  -  -.    .•.-'•.:.     ■  zr.:   •* ;: '. :    *  i~. . : -.  r. :  * T-i^.^  i.     / --.  CuL  says  he,  ha  <  a/triz f/«  bt*» 

»    :-    :.:v      :.    :.:■.    rx-".:    .:"    ..:*    1^"  •   ir^s  '-  -^  ■ ''•■  *  J'..T:'.:'f  iJfii.l  i/lib'^raUtifi    Ire- 

-..       :"■.:   :  T\vf  .11.,  r*.-?*-.  z.  w-:. ■..■.:-.  :.:.\  '.in:,    -^-.s  Ji::u-s,   has   been  azufonnlj 

".  .-:•.     :  :-._i:-.-v    ..«*.;  «--re  .. :  i-i    .v-  :  1  •..:  Ur.i  asL  •'•['pressed.     This  is  not 

■  :•     i"r\.                                          .  *•■-    »-/^- '-J^  'f  Junius,  or  the  candour  of 

s. -...:.    \r  ".    .:>■".:"«  r:  •'.-.     :*  ?lr.    :  ::: :  r.  u  hiatory.      For  c^ntunt 

r- — ■..:._               .-.         .  .   :.  :     '-".►-'-  — *■*  *- -    I'r.Tiah  nation   and   Pariiamnt 

•  "  -■  ------  .  '*^"  l--'-'"-  j^-.  ■  t  y   ..  .  '.rn,  >h.u  jk.  led  your  comnxroe; 

r»'.  .    .  ■»:-  I'.?,  .'•i'   :            ',  '...-.  u.  •!  i  .t  '.  .rj-v.Tti:  y  ur  oxcrtions,  despised  vocr 

. :.  .              .".s  *■  ■  -iv  :.-.?..■.  _i  . ^v-:r '-"t r^-.«  .-jkr^i^.i^r.  iMi'i  rid:\.ulei.l  your  pretensioDS 

1  .        .   ■  .  ..:■_■.'.  ..:'..i.r.t.  '..^v^rit-  r\     !  ".".t  t.  .i_y  ^  r:v;,v.;oa,  cuXDmercial  or  c<Mi5ti£ii* 

r.  *       :     .     :"  :  .-.- .ir  •;-:  :-.    ;:\ «?-.»:  :"..t  ::.:.^     >i-.   ttver  conocvied   a  poios  to 

«,*  ■..•'.!■.:.  :.  ..»  :•!-*•     y/. .•;  ::;    .."Li^  .■.- :  y."-  «:.;._;  sr.-.-  c-:'!.-.!  avoid,  or  jr^Tit*^ * 

:  ^  :■•.•.:  :—^^-     ....:■".  :-  •.;.*;:.:•.:..•;  fj.;.   u:  v.:-.j:  wj^«  xut  reluctant  ly~distiied. 

•  ■'"•*  -..:.:  <..,■**:  ::tt:  u  i..-.  y  .:.^-. -.  'wu  ail  wrun^:  from  her  like 
^-  "  ■■  "-*  ■  '  -_  '•''■-'.*  ---"*i  •".jv  •  :  'L-~  "  ;  ?  :  -'.r  :.\.ar:  s  blfod.  and  von  aw 
s^.-..  •       \.T\  \  . ■.>:'.  v?t  A,"...  ;z  : -irs-ii-..^:  ;.  :    :::   :- *s*?is:  n  of  a   sinzle    filcsauu; 

•  :"  :  i  '  -.  .\ -.:■.,  •.  ::.y  ^:.:. .:  :_. ".  \^-  t\.  ■ :  :...  j^'  which  you  derive  froml^oj, 
ri_ri.\*.  v.'.«  1".. ^:»  .N._  ,   :■.:<;::;::■.:  ".•■.%  •_:  :i.-  :."..i:    j..y>^  ::  :    i>en  either   purvhased  or 


n.v.sv  .!  10::::.  -..>  >^v:. .-.:  u:-.u-::.::,-  ;...  taiv  V;.rT-.*:cr.  vrhu  had  "been  apiioiiited 
t;::cr:Ain  ;:,  V.::.  >  ;  .-- :r  '  .  ..  ./'  rnr^u-Sc-eaiii  on  the  diamiswd  of  Mr 
;.»  ...i^.!' .i.i.' .:.;-'>:,  v..  '•;.:... -y.  ar.i  F::.-,-..-.^::.  r.  se  and  beam  to  oat  in 
as  then  was  ka*<,u  u-  Ul.cve  tha:  many       •  -.^  .:z-.^z:iawMbybi,5i^AaJfc^ 
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practice  the  bullying  policy  which  had 
Deen  settled  upon  at  Lord  Castlereagh's. 
*'  He  was  a  gentleman,'*  says  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  '*of  excellent  family,  and, 
what  was  formerly  highly  esteemed  in 
Ireland,  of  a  'fighting  family.'  He  was 
proud  enough  for  his  pretensions,  and 
sufficiently  conceited  for  his  capacities, 
and  a  private  gentieman  he  womd  have 
remained  had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
the  Union  placed  him  in  public  situations 
where  he  had  himself  too  much  sense  not 
to  feel  that  he  certainly  was  over-elevated." 
This  Mr.  Daly  ventured  upon  the  system 
of  personal  insolence.  Barrinston  de- 
scribes the  scene: — '*Mr.  Daly^  attack 
on  Mr.  Bushe  was  of  a  clever  description, 
and  had  Mr.  Bushe  had  one  vulnerable 

S»int,  his  assailant  might  have  prevailed, 
e  next  attacked  Mr.  Plunket,  who  sat 
immediately  before  him ;  but  the  materials 
of  his  vocabulary  had  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted: however,  he  was  making  some 
¥  regress,  when  the  keen  visage  of  Mr. 
iunket  was  seen  to  assume  a  curled 
sneer,  which,  like  a  legion  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  prepar^  for  an  enemy. 
No  speech  could  equal  his  ^ance  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Mr.  Daly  received 
it  UKe  an  arrow,  it  pierced  him,  he  fal- 
tered like  a  wounded  man,  his  vocal 
infirmity  became  more  manifest,  and  after 
an  embamused  pause,  he  yielded,  changed 
his  ground,  and  attacked  by  wholerale 
every  member  of  his  own  profession  who 
had  opposed  an  union,  and  termed  them 
a  disaffected  and  dangerous  (action." 

But  the  House  had  nearly  wearied  itself 
out,  and  exhausted  the  subject,  when, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
sudden  apparition  broke  upon  the  House, 
which  caused  meu  to  hold  their  breath  for 
a  time.  It  was  the  entrance  of  Henry 
Grattan.  Since  his  "*  secession  "  from 
Parliament  more  than  two  years  before, 
along  with  Curran,  Fitzgerald,  and  others, 
Grattan  had  been  an  invalid,  trjring  to  re- 
cruit his  shattered  constitution  by  change 
of  scene  and  climate.  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  mild  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
then  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
had  but  lately  returned  to  his  house  of 
Tinnehinch,  near  Bray,  when  this  mo- 
mentous session  of  Parliament  0|)encd. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Tighe  returned  the 
members  for  the  close  borough  of  Wick- 
low,  and  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  it 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Gratt^,  who  would 
willingly  have  declined  it  but  for  the 
importunities  of  his  friends. 

The  Lord-lieutenant  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, justi^  appreciating  the  effect  his 
presence  might  have  on  the  first  debate, 
had  withhela  the  writ  of  election  till  the 


last  moment  the  law  allowed,  and  till 
they  conceived  it  might  be  too  late  to 
return  Mr.  Grattan  in  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion. It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  writ  was 
delivered  to  the  returning  officer.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  perhaps  by 
following  the  example  of  Government  in 
overstramiuj^  the  law,  the  election  was 
held  imme(uately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
writ,  a  sufficient  number  of  votera  were 
ooUected  to  return  Mr.  Grattan  before 
midnight  By  one  o'clock  the  return  was 
on  its  road  to  Dublin ;  it  arrived  by  five ; 
a  party  of  Mr.  Grattaji's  friends  repured 
to  the  private  house  of  the  proper  officer, 
and  making  him  get  out  of  bed,  compelled 
him  to  present  the  writ  to  Parliament 
before  seven  in  the  morning,  when  the 
House  was  in  warm  debate  on  the  Union. 
A  whisper  ran  through  every  party  that 
Mr.  Grattan  was  elected,  and  would  im- 
mediately take  his  seat.  The  Ministeri- 
alists smiled  with  incredulous  derision, 
and  the  Opposition  thought  the  news  too 
good  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Egan  was  speaking  strongly  against 
the  measure,  when  Mr.  Gecrge  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (afterwards  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas)  walked  out,  and 
immediately  returned  leading,  or  rather 
helping,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  state  of  total 
feebleness  and  debility.  The  effect  was 
electric.  Mr.  Grattan's  illness  and  deep 
chagrin  had  reduced  a  form,  never  sym- 
metrical, and  a  visage  at  all  times  thin, 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  a  spectre. 
As  he  feebly  tottered  into  the  House 
every  member  simultaneously  rose  from 
his  seat.  ^  He  moved  slowly  to  the  table; 
his  languid  countenance  seemed  to  revive 
as  he  took  those  oaths  that  restored  him 
to  his  pre-eminent  station ;  the  smile  of 
inward  satisfoM^tion  obviously  illuminated 
his  features,  and  reanimation  and  energy 
seemed  to  kindle  by  the  labour  of  his 
mind.  The  House  was  silent,  Mr.  Egan 
did  not  resume  his  speech,  Mr.  Grattan, 
almost  breathless,  attempted  to. rise,  but 
found  himself  unable  at  first  to  stand,  and 
asked  permission  to  address  the  House 
from  his  seat.  Never  was  a  finer  illustra- 
tion of  the  sovereiwity  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. Grattan  sjioke  two  hours  with  all 
his  usual  vehemence  and  fire,  against  the 
Union,  and  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
of  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons.  The  Treasniy 
Bench  was  at  first  disquieted,  then  )»<•. 
came  sava^ ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  bully 
or  to  kill  Mr.  Grattan.  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington  describes  the  scene : — 

**  He  had  concluded,  and  the  question 
was  loudly  called  for,  when  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  perceived  earnestly  to  whisper 
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to  Mr.  CoTTY,  They  for  an  iniUnt  looked !  tions ;  bat  the  SeoCtiah  IcnUatoa  adid 
rounrl  the  noune,  whispered  a^ain,  Mr.  m,  he  trusted,  the  Iiish  Fanunoitvoidd 
C'orr>'  nrMtil  assent,  and  amidst  the  cries  act ;  they  considered  only  the  pohlic  ad- 
of  *  qiientirm/  1«^an  a  s]jecch  which,  as  vantai^ ;  and,  steadily  paisamg  thik 
faf  OS  it  regarded  Mr.  Grattan,  few  jter- '  o>iject,  neither  misled  ay  artifioes  nor  in- 
sons  in  the  House  could  have  prevailed  |timidated  by  tamnlt^  thi^reoeiTed,  in  the 
npr>ii  theiiiseivcii  to  utter.  Lord  Castle-  <  t^titude  of  their  oountrr,  that  reward 
rca;:h  was  nr)t  clear  what  impression  Mr.  .  which  amply  compenaated  their  ardnooi 
Orattan*8  n\tLHMh  miu:ht  have  made  upon  labours  in  the  great  woark  ao  fai^ipily  ac- 
a  few  hesitatiii;;  members;  he  hail,  in  the  com|ilishe<L*** 

coiiniG  of  the  debate,  moved  the  question  ]  As  tu  the  princi]ile  of  the  measarc— 
of  arljoummcnt ;  he  did  not  like  U>  meet  •  the  competency  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
Sir  I^wrence  rarsuus  on  his  motion ;  and  land  to  extinguish  itaelf — faia  locd^ 
Mr.  (.'orry  conimencefl  certainly  an  able,  'affirme<l  that  this  had  been  ao  finily 
but,  towanls  Mr.  (irattan,  an  uugeuerous  establishfxl  by  a  speech,  that  of  Mr.  Snntii, 
and  unfcclini;  ]«r8onal  assault.'*  i  which  had  been  ]mblished,  "  that  he  ooB' 

For  that  time  the  Castle  bravo  carried  sidercd  it  as  placed  beyond  anestica  or 
the  matter  with  a  high  hand;  the  ex-  doubt."  He  tnen  described  toe  aitidn 
haustcil  invalid  was  tofj  feeble  U)  attend  to ;  in  succession.  He  attempted  to  ihofr 
him— iierliaiM,  did  not  oven  hear  him.  that  the  contemplated  fmabcial  armg^ 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  division  ment,  making  the  two  countries  bear 
was  calle<l  for.  Ninety -six  voted  for  the  separately  the  chargo  of  their  lespcctiye 
amcnrlmcnt  of  Sir  Lawrence  I'arsons ;  one  debts,  and  requiring  Ireland  to  pay  in 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  against  it— a  j  the  pro]K>rtion  of  one  to  aeven  and  aoalt 
majority  of  forty-two  for  the  Castle.  This  towards  the  general  ezpenaea  of  the  Unitad 
mnjorityofforty-twoexceedcd  the  warmest :  Kingdom,  for  twentv  years — ^the  propor- 
exiicctations  of  (iovemmcut;  and  the  i  tions  to  be  afterwards  modified  aoooroiiv; 
Vicenjy  hojNMl  to  increase  it  by  allowing  to  the  respective  abilities  of  the  twooooB' 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  to  iioss  before  tries — was  an  arrangement  by  which  Iie- 


ho  sent  to  either  House  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Parliament  of  (ireat  Britain. 

I'ho  defeat  of  the  Anti- Unionists  by  a 
majority  of  forty-two,  Hushed  the  Minis- 
ter with  coulidence.  The  memltcrs  were 
now  so  for  marshalled  into  tlieir  ranks, 
that  considerable  changes  or  conversions 
were  not  to  \)C  cxi>ccted  on  either  side. 
•Some  solitary  instances  of  conversions  did 
ap})car.  A  hot  and  o|)cn  canvass  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  House  itself  by  the  friends 
of  (iovernnicnt,  wherever  an  uncertain  or 


land  would  »ant  a  iniilkm  per  amumm. 
The  proposed  commercial  r^gnlations  abo 
he  discussed,  most  elaborately,  and  ahovad 
to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  finenda,  that  ia 
this  article  also,  Ireland  would  be  the 
gainer.  His  lordship  then  spoke  of  tfaa 
article  to  consolidate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
1  and  and  Church  of  Ireland.  In  this  place 
he  took  care  to  introduce  the  r^olsr 
ministerial  phrase,  intended  to  oom£art 
the  Catholics : — 

*'Thc  cause  of  distrust  must  vaniik 


reluctant  mcml)er  was  observed,  or  his ;  v^dth  the  removal  of  weakness ;  strength 
convictions,  interests,  and  aspirations  '  and  coufidcuco  would  produce  liberality; 
could  be    discovered.     What    ettect   at-  and  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  might  k 


tended  this  canvass  is  seen  in  the  subse- 
quent divisions,  and  in  the  Black  List 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  February  that 
lionl  CastlcrcaAh,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  brought  the  project  of  Union 
before  the  House,  by  reading  a  message 
from  Ijord  Cornwallis,  recommending  that 
mcoHure  to  the  earnest  attention  of  Par- 
liament. 1 1  is  lordship  then  delivered  a 
loni{  Bi>ccch,  setting  forth  the  several 
articles  of  Union,  as  agreed  noon  by  the 
British  Houses.  He  afiirmed,  without 
scruple,  that  i)ublic  opinion  was  now 
favourable  to  iJnion.  With  regard  to  the 
multitudinously-signed  iictitions  which 
ha<l  poured  in  against  it,  he  remarked : — 

**  That  had  also  been  the  case  in  the 
Scottish  Union.  The  table  of  tho  Par- 
liament was,  day  after  day,  for  the  sps^ 
of  three  months,  covered  witU  such  peti- 


t*^m/}erately  dUcuised  and  impartiaUy  de- 
cided before  an  Imperial  Parliament,  di- 
vested of  those  local  circumstances  whidi 
would  ever  produce  irritation  and  jealoosy." 
With  rcsi)ect  to  the  comnosition  of  tlie 
United  Parliament,  his  loroship  observed 
that,  while  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
exceeded  ten  millions,  that  of  Ireland  wai 
only  three  million  five  hundred  thouaaad 
or  four  millions  ;t  and  while   Ireland't 

*  Tlio  roiuler  will  reoo1Ie<*t  that  the  ScottUi 
Unicjii  alrto  wan  accomnllHhed  by  purchaiiiv  * 
miijority  with  niunoy  sna  office. 

t  It  WAR  at  least  flvo  millioiiB.  Mr.  PlowdOL 
thoutfh  he  does  not  like  to  contradict  Lord  Cavtfe- 
roMtfh.  Hays,  *'  there  are  many  strong  reasom  for 
bclioying  that  it  amounted  to  near  Ave  nrtfH'^'** 
.Six  years  later,  it  was  five  mtlUon  three  hnndrad 
and  ninety-flTe  thousand  fom*  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  accurdlng  to  the  estiinafee  for  that  year  (1M9. 
given  in  tlie  official  Irish  Directory.  Bat  as  ibfle 
won  tbnn  no  census.  Iiord  Castleraach  felt  himalf 
at  liberty  to  gire  his  own  estfanataL  ^ 
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share  in  the  seneral  expenses  of  the  em- 
pre  was  to  oe  only  one,  against  Great 
Britain's  seven  ana  a  half,  she  was  to 
have  a  hundred  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament 

Lord  Castlereagh  next  approached  the 
delicate  question — What  was  to  be  done 
vfith  the  Irish  Peerages?  According  to 
the  Articles  of  Union,  Irish  Peers  were  not 
to  sit  in  any  House  of  Lords  by  their  own 
right ;  yet  they  were  not  to  be  altogether 
flegraded  to  Commoners,  which  would 
have  been  republican,  and  savouring  of 
*' French  principles."  So  the  awkward 
compromise  which  was  adopted  caused  his 
lordship  some  trouble  to  explain,  in  a 
plausible  manner.  They  were  to  be  re- 
presented  in  the  Imperial  House  of  Lords 
by  four  sniritnal  Peers,  elected  by  their 
order,  ana  twenty-eight  tonporal  Peers, 
elected  by  theirs,  ana  holding  their  seats 
for  life.  Peers  of  Ireland  were  to  be  ca- 
pable of  holding  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  not  for  an  Irish  constitu- 
eucy;  only  for  a  county  or  borough  in 
England. 

In  describing  the  apportionment  of 
the  representation  between  counties  and 
borouehs,  giving  sixty-four  to  the  former 
and  thirty-six  to  the  latter,  his  lordship 
said  this  would  necessarily  disfranchise 
many  boroughs;  and  here  he  took  occa- 
sion formally  to  promise  '*  compensation," 
not  to  the  disfranchised  electors,  but  to 
the  landed  proprietors  who  were  the 
*' patrons"  of  those  boroughs,  and  were 
supposed  to  own  the  franchise  of  those 
electors.  This  intended  purchase  of  the 
**|x>cket  boroughs,**  and  the  immense 
pnces  to  be  paid  for  them,  had  been  known 
before;  but  this  was  the  first  time  the 
stupendous  bribe  had  been  mentioned  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh  coolly 
said: — 

**As  the  disfranchisement  of  many 
boroughs  would  diminish  the  influence 
and  privileges  of  those  gentlemen  whose 
property  was  connected  with  such  places 
of  election,  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
their  complaints  by  promising  that,  if  the 
jAan  submitted  to  tne  House  should  be 
Imally  approved,  he  would  offer  some 
measure  of  compensation  to  those  indi- 
viduals whose  peculiar  interests  should 
suffer  in  the  arrangement. 

'*Much  and  deep  objection  might  be 
stated  to  such  a  measure;  but  it  surely 
was  consonant  with  the  privileges  of  pri- 
vate justice;  it  was  calculated  to  meet 
the  feelings  of  the  moderate ;  and  it  was 
better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure,  how- 
ever objectionable,  than  adhere  to  the 
present  system,  and  keep  afloat  for  ever 
the  dangerous  question  of  Parliamentary 


reform.  If  this  were  a  measure  of  pur- 
chase, it  should  be  recollected  that  it 
would  be  the  purehase  of  peace,  and  the 
expense  of  it  would  be  redeemed  by  one 
year's  saving  of  the  Union" 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  any  of  the  other  classes 
of  bribes  which  were  to  reward  those 
patriots  who  would  consent  to  enricJi 
Ireland  by  all  these  gains  and  savings. 
He  knew  that  the  fjedthful  Mr.  Cooke  was 
arranging  those  matters  of  business  in  the 
lobbies,  in  the  corridors,  on  the  very  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  the  Minister  and  his  whole 
scheme.  He  treated  as  visionary  all  the 
proffered  advantases  of  Union.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  Union  would 

E reduce  but  one  solid  effect,  which  would 
e  to  translate  the  Irish  into  English 
bishops. 

He  then  summed  up  the  effects  of  the 
Union  in  these  terms: — "Your  peerage 
is  to  be  disgraced,  your  Commons  pur- 
chased ;  no  additional  advantage  in  com- 
merce ;  for  twenty  years  a  liUle  saving 
in  contributions,  but  if  the  Cabinet  (» 
England  think  that  we  contribute  more 
than  we  should,  why  not  correct  that 
extravagance  now  ?  If  anything  should 
be  conceded  in  tiie  way  of  trade,  why  is  it 
not  conceded  now?  Are  any  of  those 
benefits  incompatible  with  our  present 
state?  No!  but  the  Minister  wants  to 
carr^  his  union ;  and  no  favour,  however 
trifling,  can  be  yielded  to  us,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  purchase  it  with  the  exis- 
tence of  Parli^unent  and  the  liberties  of 
the  country." 

Sir  John  Pamell,  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr.  Sau- 
rin,  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes,  all  attacked  the 
measure,  and  exposed  the  fallacies  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  amongst  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Minister,  we  still  find  the 
name  of  John  Claudius  Beresford,  of  the 
"  Biding-House,"  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Orangemen.  His  time  for  being  converted 
had  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Grattan  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  He  said,  *'In  this  proposition, 
the  Minister  had  gigantic  difficulties  to 
encounter.  It  was  incumbent  upon  him 
to  explain  away  the  tyrannical  acts  of  a 
century;  to  apologize  for  the  lawless  and 
oppressive  proceeaings  of  England,  for  a 
system  which  had  counteracted  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence  towards  Ireland,  and 
had  kept  her  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and 
misery;  to  prove  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  imdergone  a  great  change  of 
disposition  ;  to  d£prove  two  consequences 
which  were  portended  by  the  odium  of 
the  Union,  and  the  increased  expenses  of 
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«be  ^y^^ J. 

■Mnt  lor  a  oomidmble  tmM^  and  sfc  no 
Tcry  Hirtaiit  period  an  aimiiwutatMO  of 
taxea;  to  daxj  or  diipato  tlie  mwth 
of  the  proapenty  of  Irdand  mi&r  tlie 
nateniaf  wing  of  hor  own  Pariiament ; 
to  controrert  the  anffidcncyof  that  Le^a- 
latnre  for  imperial  pmpoaea  or  oomniercial 
objects,  thoai^  facta  were  a^ainat  him ; 
and  to  explode  or  recall  his  repeated 
declarstions  in  ita  IkToor.  In  shmi,  he 
liad  to  prove  many  potnts  which  he  could 
hy  no  meana  demonstrate,  and  to  dia- 
prove  many  which  might  be  forcibly 
maintained  against  him.  It  was,  more- 
«)ver,  singnlar  to  behold  the  man  who 
denied  the  rig^t  of  France  to  alter  her 
government,  maintaining  the  omnipotenoe 
of  the  Pariiament  of  IreUnd  to  annnl  her 
Constitution.** 

He  then  nraed  the  very  seriona  im- 
portance of  the  qnestioiL  It  was  not 
•Dch  as  had  formeriy  occupied  their 
attention  ;  not  old  Poynings,  not  pecula- 
tion, nor  an  embarso,  not  a  Catholic  ^11 
— not  a  Reform  Bill  It  was  their  being ; 
it  was  more,  it  was  their  life  to  come, 
whether  they  would  go  to  the  tomb  of 
Charlomont^  and  the  vdonteera,  and 
erase  his  epitaph,  or  wheUier  their  chil- 
dren should  go  to  their  graves,  eavinff, 
"  A  venal,  a  militsry  coun  attscked  the 
liberties  c^  the  Irish,  and  here  lie  the 
bones  of  the  honourable  men  who  saved 
their  country."  Such  an  epitaph  was  a 
nobility  which  the  king  could  not  give  to 
his  slaves— it  was  a  glory  whi^  the 
Cn)wn  could  not  give  to  the  king. 

On  a  division  there  appeared  for  the 
printing  of  the  Articles  one  hundred  and 
lifty -eight;  against  it,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  giving  the  Minister  a  nugority  of 
forty-three.* 

Lven  the  staunch  Unionist,  Mr.  Plow- 
den,  is  honest  enough  to  say  on  this 
occasion : — 

'*  When  the  number  of  the  placemen, 
pensioners,  and  other  influenced  members 
who  had  voted  on  the  late  division  is 
considered,  the  Minister  had  but  slender 
grounds  for  triumphing  in  his  migority 
of  forty-three,  if  from  them  were  to  l>e 
ooUccUmI  the  genuine  sense  of  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  that  House,  and  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whom  they  repre- 
aented.'^ 

And  he  adds  in  a  note: — 

'*  Many,  itistobefeared,in  both  Houses, 
■aoriflced  their  convictions.  Twenty- 
seven  new  titles  were  added  to  the  Peer- 
age; promotions,  grants,  oonoesnoniL 
arrangements,  pronuies,   were    lavished 

*rbr  the  Arttdes  oC  TTalan  stMU  length,  see 
llVodlsKal. 


Trinmphnitly  l4wd 
vp  Ida  Artidea  to 
Lord  Clare 
thework.  It 
he  made  that  long 
which  haa  been 
from  whidi  many  ea 
already  given  in  theae  nagaa.  Qmlart 
of  it  consista  of  a  Idatoneal  iriiiii'iTii 
upon  the  iHiole  eaxeer  of  flia^^M 
colony:  ita  onmiectiofi  on  mm  hand  vift 
the  mass  of  the  Iriah  iiaftka,  and  ob  ihi 
other  with  the  Knglish  Qnmn  md  Fafii- 
ment ;  and  whilat  it  ^**nrtaiiwi  mnjyteiihi 
poweiMly  sipieiMl,  tiie  gCBBBdefiHttf 
the  whole  is  to  tndiwe  all  Hia  cImhl 
sects,  and  paitiea  of  Iralaiid  ftrssfsnl 
centuriea.  Grattan  aftenraida  wsols  la 
answer  to  this  speech,  oliai*giiigtteCb»> 
cellor  with  many  ddiberate  BUsnnMa- 
tationa  and  faladKMdaL  «*Hi8  Uh,' 
ssid  Mr.  Grattan,  ''waatomketteliHk 
histoiT  a  calumny  •sp*«»tt  tiisir  sm» 
tors,  in  order  to  diaSiaidbin  ilMir  voi- 
terity."  ^ 

Themeasnre  waa  oppoaed  in  Umi  Hpi 
of  Peers  bv  the  Eari  of  Obaiknoa^  ihi 
Marquis  of  Bownshin^  the  Bad  of  Bdh* 
mont.  Lord  Powenoourt^  Loid  Dilki^ 
and  others,  aunported  by  Loid  Mit- 
worth.  Lord  Glendora,  and  the  Areh* 
bishop  of  CasheL  However,  on  the  IM 
division  there  was  a  large  mi^joRty  tat 
the  Government — aeventy*five  for,  oi 
twenty-six  against.  The  geoend  prii* 
ciples  of  the  Union  were  thna  pnmaaM 
and  accepted  in  both  Honaes  of  fiialBA 
Legislature. 

In  the  next  debate  in  the  Hioasiaf 
Commons  the  Honoorable  Isaao  Oaof, 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  apecial  chm 
of  replying  to  Mr.  Grattan,  again  moi 
a  coarae  personal  attadL  on  that  gsalb- 
man.  Grattan  replied  with  audi  mM 
and  contemptuous  inanlt  m  to  thnv 
upon  Mr.  Cony  the  imu9  rrf  mnnntniwt 

The  House  saw  the  inevitable  ebB» 
^nonces.  The  Speaker  ftha  Hoanva 
in  Committee)  sent  for  Mr.  GtmfeiBB  iiAi 
his  chamber,  and  preaaed  bia  ialnoa- 
tion  for  an  amicable  adUnatment^  imk 
Mr.  Grattan  posttivehr  xefbaed,  wi^f% 
he  saw,  and  had  been  for  aome  tine  avsn 
o(  a  set  made  at  him,  to  pistol  kbm  ^m 
that  qneation  ^  tberefoce  It  mm  m  axi 
that  the  expenment  weva  triad  Hm  ai  lA 
ai^  other  timsk  Both  parHaa  Im 
m  the  Howe  upon  Mr.  QhMhAi 
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ins  his  philippic.  They  met  without 
delay  in  a  fiela  on  the  BaU'a  Bridge  Road, 
and  after  an  exchange  of  two  shots,  Mr. 
Corry  received  a  wound  in  the  hand.  So 
the  affair  ended.  The  popalace,  amongst 
whom  the  certainty  of  a  duel  was  noised 
abroad,  followed  the  parties  to  the  ground; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  if  Mr. 
Grattan  had  fallen,  his  antagonist  would 
have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot. 

On  the  21st  of  February  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  took  his  next  step.  This  was  to 
move  the  adoption  in  the  Commons  of 
the  Articles,  one  by  one.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  analyze  the  speeches  made  at  the 
various  debates  which  intervened  before 
the  final  scene  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
They  generally  dealt  with  the  same  facts 
and  the  same  principles;  but  on  one  of 
these  occasions  there  were  two  efforts  to 
obtain  at  least  some  delay  in  the  re- 
morseless progress  of  the  Minister.  On 
the  4th  of  March  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby, 
alleging  that  the  Sovereign  would  not 
have  persisted  in  recommending  the 
present  measure  unless  he  had  firmly 
believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
on  the  subject  had  undergone  a  great 
chancre,  urged  the  House  to  remove  so 
injurious  a  delusion  by  an  intimation  of 
the  tnitb.  A  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  Anti-Union  petitions  would,  he  said, 
correct  that  error ;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed an  address,  stating  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people,  petitions  against  a  Legislative 
Union  had  been  presented  to  the  Parlia- 
ment from  twenty -six  counties,  and  from 
various  cities  and  towns. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  this 
moderate  pro]K)sal  was  highly  character- 
istic. He  contented  lumself  with  affirm- 
inr/  that  the  public  opinion  had  really 
undergone  a  change  friendly  to  the 
measure,  and  that  seventy-four  declara- 
tions, nineteen  of  which  were  those  of 
counties,  had  been  presented  in  its  favour. 
£ven  if  this  were  not  the  case,  he  would 
oppose  a  motion  which  derogated  from 
the  deliberative  power  of  Parliament,  and 
tended  to  encourage  a  popular  interference 
pregnant  in  these  critical  times  with 
danger  and  alarm. 

In  another  debate  Mr.  S])eaker  Foster 
took  occasion  to  point  out  and  de- 
nounce the  manifest  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  Article  relating  to  the 
Irish  peerage.  He  said  it  created  a 
sort  of  mongrel  peer,  half  lord,  half 
conmioner,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
complete,  and  yet  enough  of  each  to 
renund  you  of  the  motley  mixture.  It 
would  depress  the  spirit  and  enervate  the 
exertions  of  all  the  rising  nobility  of  the 


land.  Further,  by  a  strange  sort  of 
absurdity,  the  measure,  in  sufferiojo;  a 
peer,  as  a  commoner,  to  take  a  British 
seat,  and  refusing  to  allow  him  an  Irish 
one,  admitted  this  monstrous  position, 
that  in  the  country  where  his  property, 
his  connections,  and  residence  were,  he 
should  not  be  chosen  a  l^slator,  but 
where  he  was  wholly  a  stranger  he  might. 
The  certain  consequence  of  which  was 
that  it  would  induce  a  residence  of  the 
Irish  nobility  in  Britain,  where  they 
might  be  elected  commoners,  and  must, 
of  course,  solicit  interest;  thereby  in- 
creasmg  the  number  of  Irish  absentees, 
and  gradually  weaning  the  men  of  largest 
fortune  from  an  acquaintance  or  a  con- 
nection with  their  native  country. 

Mr.  Saurin  and  Sir  John  Pamell  then 
severally  proposed  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament; 
out  this  project  was  scouted  by  the 
triumphant  Castle  party.  If  that  present 
Parliament,  they  argued,  had  no  power 
to  do  the  deed,  neither  would  any  other. 
Besides,  that  very  Parliament  was  already 
bought  up  by  the  Castle ;  and  the  Castle 
womd  have  value  for  its  money,  or  rather 
the  nation's  money — for  the  peculiar  and 
exquisite  villany  of  this  transaction  was, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  pay 
the  purchase-money  of  their  own  sale  to 
their  enemies. 

While  these  last  struggles  of  a  ^lish- 
ing  nation  were  taking  ^ace  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  there  was  deep  gloom 
hanging  over  Dublin  and  the  country. 
The  Houses  were  now  always  surrounded 
by  military,  judiciously  posted  in  College 
Green,  Dame  and  Westmoreland  Streets, 
ostensibly  to  keep  the  peace,  but  really  to 
strike  terror,  and  prevent  any  manifcNBta- 
tion  of  popular  feeling  by  the  fear  of  a 
sudden  onslaught.  Lord  Castlereagh  also 
threatened  to  remove  the  Parliament  to 
Cork,  if  its  proceedings  were  at  all  troubled 
by  the  populace.  Unfortunately,  the  Anti- 
Unionists  had  no  efficient  organization, 
and  no  acknowledged  leader.  '*  Con- 
versions" to  Uniomsm  were  every  day 
taking  place,  through  the  earnest  per- 
suasions of  Mr.  Cooke.  Some  of  the 
cheated  and  deluded  Catholic  Bishops 
began  to  send  addresses  to  the  Castle 
favourable  to  the  Union.  Bishop  Lanigan, 
of  Kilkenny,  and  his  clergy,  addressed 
Lord  Comwallis  '  in  this  sense :  a  pro- 
ceeding which  bitterly  hurt  and  grieved 
the  mass  of  the  Catholic  laity,  although 
in  the  address  itself  occurred  a  ludicrous 
application  of  a  phrase,  which  made  the 
people  laugh,  as  they  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  do.  One  of  his  Excellency's 
eyes,   oy  some  natural  defect,  appeared 
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cx)iiu(lerably  diminisbetl,  and.  like  the 
penduluni  of  a.  dock,  wu  gencriklly  io  a 
aUto  uf  jHolioiL  The  Right  lleverend 
Biahoji  aad  clcrgji  liaviiig  never  before 
Ken  tho  ManiuiB.  unfoitunnCcly  oom- 
mcnccil  their  addru.<it  with  the  moat  «ial 
d  iimiioK  exordium  of — "Your  Eicellency 
hoH  always  keiit  a  uttnthi  eye  oa  the  in' 
tcruat-  (if  Irelaud."  The  address  wm 
jiTcneiitwi  at  levee.  Hit  Excellency,  hoW' 
uvcr,  ivna  ;;nicioQ»ly  pleoseil  ii'it  to  return 
ony  answer  to  that  lort  uf  tlicir  coni|ili- 

It  inuit  he  admitted,  in  joatico  to  the 
Catholic  I)iiha[ia,  that  they  were  really 
deccivcil  by  thu  eimtinual  rojircscBtationB 
of  Miniateri;  and,  indecil,  wc  may  lie 
BOre  that  in  jirivate  conference  with 
ArchbiBhop  Troy,  Lord  t'nrnwallis  did 
not  conlinc  binuolf  to  tlio  iitcreotyl>G<l 
formula  always  repeated  in  I'arlionieDt. 
with  regard  to  tbecloiniB  of  tho  Catholics. 
but  iilaioly  promiBcd  that  Catholic  Eman- 
cijuvtion  would  bo  immediately  mado  a 
Cabiuet  iiuestian,*    Ilowevur  that  may 

thai  [MitilhUrDl'ilRii  did  am  mHn  whst'itifTHlS 
Kln-D  whu  ha  niiuUgn  a  utoar  pnul  n(  their  iId- 
uMliy  tail  tlcrminB  In  Ok  «opo  i>r  Ihn  PBihollcr— 
"Thai  Ifap  KrfUih  Hinlauri  wen  Hrrrw  ■■  (*n> 
"    iftia  Df  brlnglm  forwuil.  sod  eunBi' 

■ ■""' —     '  roTTTlng,  iha  'lOM 

Inui  iDiperioirirl 


be,  it  is  certain  that  th«  friend*  of  iide- 
jieiidencc,  while  they  wer«  •truf^iif 
against  tbe  UnioD  in  Parliament,  wtn 
discouraged  on  finding  their  efforb  net 
only  not  appreciated,  but  actually  thwarted 
by  certain  of  the  Catholic  prelatn  who 
eierciscil  neceaaarily  ao  large  an  '"fl""n 
--\  tho  country. 

Thus  all  was  eloom  and  deapaodencj, 
while  the  Bevenl  "  Article*  "  were  aepa- 
rately  argued  and  assented  to.  Tbi*  WM 
linished  on  tho  32d  of  March. 

A  mosaa^  woa  then  sent  to  the  Boom 
of  Lords,  importing  that  tbe  ComaKml 
had  agreed  to  the  Articles  of  tbe  Unien; 
and  on  the  27th  tho  Peers  iatimated  to 
the  other  House,  that  they  had  adojitcd 
them  with  some  alterations  and  additunL 
Two  amendments  hod  been  propoKd  if 
the  Earl  uf  Clare,  and  oilopted,  importiag 
that  on  the  eltinctioo  of  tbree  Iriin  pcCT- 
a^jes,  one  mi^ht  be  create<l,  till  the  number 
should  lie  reduced  to  ooe  hnodred,  and 
afterwards  one  for  every  failure;  and 
that  the  qua! iti cations  of  the  Irish  for  the 
Imperial  I'orlianient  should  be  tho  mnw 
in  jioiiit  of  |iro]>ert7  with  thoee  of  tha 
British    meiiibcTL      These    . 


. — -,..1 1"*  ff^TPn  Tirt'h  a  iini'i»Hl  iJ  ^ixntti 

Tln-y  nuj  h«  aH-nrnd  ihst  Br.  nu  wlJ]  do  h 
Bimoil  lu  rrtnlilMi  Ui.'lr  iiuw  In  ihe  iwl' 
fH^Fwr.  anil  iireiiiiTP  tho  wsy  liar  Iholr  flni 

thai,  ui  Mr.  Plit  nail  ivH  suni'Br  lii  a  'fa.ipnli 
atlroiiiL  iM  rurci  It  wnr.  We  miul  at  ntl  ibi 
nnmiii,  wl<h  tho  sunn  drdiririn  nu  II  bo  HpIiI 
ailTerxB  uiilnliiu,  un  uncunHlwluiul  ctmiluct 
ibe  cmhofli!  h.«l)f. 
"i-niler  ihnw  rirenmii'iujri^  it  rBiinul 
il  ihit  (he  (;«thiilio  Htll  lulii>  Thf  ni 
'^'"l.  lad  patlenl  Unn  uF  cmi'lui'l:  I) 
r1  iniAer  themsetTeii  tu  t)K   Iml  ti 

pt  Uielr  prinolplei  or  to  tuL^e  u  g 
BuEallnR  their  ■;lalmi>i  bnt  Ihst  hj 


iS'^J 


|ioicd  on  .iddreiB  t»  Uia  M^'esty,  IB 
which  both  Houses  concurred.  In  this 
address  they  declared  that  they  cordially 
embracul  the  principle  of  incorporatiii( 
Urcat  liHtAiu  and  Ireland  into  one  king- 
dom, by  a  coinplcte  and  entire  union  of 
their  l.o::iilatureB ;  that  they  conaidned 
the  rcsolitticins  of  tho  British  Porliamoit 

kliin-.  unlil  Ibclr  (ibJccUi  con  he  flnillj-  and  idn* 


wlio  hsTK  Hi'rinR>t  rl 


D  Bituatioa*  h]  db 


UdiIIhr  III 


bud,  rbonld  (he  Catholla  l» 

irocleni  iif  pmlnencB  pledsftt  noi  lofiB- 
in  vrrJcv  *>f  VHiTermnf  nt.  excppi  tm  va 
Uin  rstbidle  iviTllefni  beLni;  obialud.  k 
inpcil  nil.  DD  talmiclBft  the  odninaM 
iToniaiP*  of  ibflr  stnuUan.  ihsj  mM 
unicx  HDd  pea«ablfl  dnmeaooiir  to  119 
naucIririnopportiedBKriBtkin.' 
iHgliuJii  or  ihtM  uro  dadrMlaiB  «w* 
Hi  Dr.  Troj,  and  ofUrwants  ■"  ij^ 
FiuAll  Du  the  nuns  day,  br  MarauiH  n 
._.. ■  ■imtenani-ColSBell; 

Ui.T.  IMUl,  ■honlT  1 

oT  Lonl  Hudwic]ia,''h£  ■■» 


1  ths  h^nnli 

Ibl:  «n _„  „_  _ 

Uta  £i«n«iFT  ilailnd  ttwy  ahcmM  t* 


CiUJKlia,lm 


HTSTORT  or  tRBLAKD. 


aa  wisely  ealcnUtod  to  fbrm  tho  b««i«  of 
anch  A  Mttlament ;  that  by  thou  propoki- 
tiona  they  had  been  guided  in  their 
proceedings;  and  that  the  reaolutiotis^ 
now  offered  were  those  Articles  which,  i  i 
approved  b^  the  Lords  nod  Commons  -J 
Great  Britain,  they  were  ready  to  continii 
and  ratify,  in  order  that  the  same  niiglit 
be  established  for  ever  by  the  niuta:il 
consent  of  both  Parliaments. 

At  this  stage  of  the  bntiness,  tlie 
matter  rested  in  Irehmd;  and  the  Britisb 
Parliament  had  next  to  do  its  part— a 
matter  wUcli  might  bs  supposed  somi.' 
what  doabtfol,  if  all  the  advantages  -iil' 
the  proposed  Union  were  to  be,  as  Lotil 
CMtleresfh  said,  on  the  side  of  Ireland  : 
but  we  snail  find  that  this  ransideratitiii 
did  not  act  npon  Uw  Lords  and  Conunous 
of  Ejoglaod. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
1800. 


ittu— Tbslr  Ean 

■      ~    ■■  -Ia..  ™,-=~.«„.    -,. 

Fsan— lbs  Comp«tu.i 

,-„ oinaBilMei 

It— Lord  CxmwsUlB — The 


qf  lbs   PullHiwiit^I^it  iionia' 
I^rdi— the  r         ■       -  — 

iVuoI^Uib  Debits  [ 


Is  the  Parliament  of  England  there  wns 
no  danger  that  anytime  would  be  loeL 
The  Articles  of  Union  paased  through  t[jo 
Irish  Parliament  aa  they  hod  been  origin- 
ally framed  by  the  British  Ministry,  aa\'  - 
iug  received  no  other  otterations  in  theiv 
progress  than  such  as  were  dictated  by 
the  Coart.  They  were  now  brought  for- 
ward OS  terms  proposed  by  the  Lonls 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  in  the  form  <•( 
resolutions  i  and  on  April  2,  1800,  tbo 
Duke  of  Portland  communicated  to  the 
Honse  of  Lords  a  message  from  the  Kinj^, 
anil  at  the  same  time  presented  to  theni, 
as  docimients,  a  copy  of  the  Irish  address, 
with  the  resolutions. 

Lord  Holland  in  vain  opposed  the  a[>- 
pointment  of  a  committee ;  he  objected  tu 
the  whole  project  of  Dnion.  "  It  win 
evidently  offensive  to  the  great  body  '.f 
the  Irish;  and,  if  it  should  be  carried  mtu 
effect  against  the  sense  of  the  people,  it 
would  endanger  the  connection  between 
the  conntnes,  and  might  produce  irrepar- 
able miscMef.  He  should  oppose  the 
mo&m  for  a  committM." 


AUremoDCtianceirMUMlesa.  Minittera 
Mb  that  their  amngament*  wera  pmfect^ 
and  the  tmoII  ani«;  they  would  never, 
perhaps,  hold  Ireland  so  Uionnghly  in 
band  aa  they  held  her  now — tluuiks  to 
Lord  Caatlereagh. 

On  a  division,  only  three  Peen  (the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Lords  Holland 
and  Kine)  voted  against,  and  eighty-two 
supported  the  motion  for  going  uto  a 
committee.  The  first  three  Artides  were 
then  proposed  to  the  committee,  and  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Peers. 

The  motion  for  a  committee  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt 
On  the  House  resolving  itself  mto  a  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Pitt  entered  at  great  length 
into  the  whole  question,  going  in  general 
over  the  same  wetl-beatan  ground.  In 
closing  his  speech,  this  Minister  (knowing 
well  the  system  of  management  of  the 
Irish  Parliament — and  knowing,  also, 
that  everybody  else  knew  it]  was  not 
ashamed  to  say  : — 

"The  ample  discussion  which  every 
part  of  this  sabject   has  met  with   (so 


has  silenced  clamour,  has  rooted  o  -  ,  -  _ 
judico,  has  overruled  objeeiioni,  has  an- 
etBtred  all  argument,  has  rr/uied  all  caiiiU, 
and  cavBtd  llie  plan  to  be  enlirely  etUemed. 
Both  brooches  of  the  Legialature,  after 
long  discussion,  mature  deliberation,  and 
laborious  inquiry,  have  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  and  decidedly  in  its  &tvour, 
■  The  opinion  of  the  people,  who,  from  their 
means  of  infomiatiou,  were  most  likely, 
because  best  euabled  to  form  a  correct 
judoment,  is  decidedly  in  its  favour." 

Mr.  Grey  (atterwaids  Lord  Grey)  still 
opposed  the  Union.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  last  assertions,  he  permitted,  him- 
self to  donbt  their  accuracy ; — 

"  It  was  said  that  the  public  vnice  waa 
in  its  favour,  after  a  fair  appeal  to  the 
unbiassed  sense  of  the  nation.  Nineteen 
counties  were  said  to  have  signtbed  a 
wish  for  its  adojition ;  and  he  beUeved 
that  addresses  hail  really  been  prcseuted 
from  that  number  of  shires;  hut  by  whom 
they  were  signed  he  did  not  exactly  know, 
though  it  had  been  understood  they  were 
procured  at  meetings  not  regularly  con- 
VBUcil,   and    promoMd   by  the    personal 


I    of  t 


powerful  inttuence  of  the  Crown,  added 
the  terrors  of  martial  law.  To  speak  of 
the  uncontrolled  opinion  of  the  comma- 
nity  in  sach  a  case,  reminded  him  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  account  to  Kiohard 
III,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  citizena 
of  London  had  agreed  to  hi*  claim  of  the 


ft  a  mani  w  the  jcMni  «€ 
the  BMm»n  waU 
theBwasarvai 
as  tberess  of  che 
all     Let  ns  redect  cpcn  tiie  arts  which 
kjkve  l«eii  csed  since  'the  lait  ■fwinn  of 
the  Inih  Pariiamcnt.  to  pa«:k  a  majcritr 
in  the  Uocue  of  Commooa^     AH  h<it*iing 
otiicea  nctWr  ttOTemment,  even  the  most 
iritimate  frien^U  of  the  Minister,  who  had 
nr^ifonulj  sajiported    his  ^Iministration 
till  the  present  occasion,  if  they  hesitated 
to  vote  as  directed,  were  diiiiiiswrd  from , 
otHce,  and  stripped  of  their  employments. ; 
Even  this  step  was  found  inedectnaL  and  ! 
other  arts  were  had  recoune  to^  vkick  I 
cannot  naiae  im  thU  place;  all  will  easily , 
conjecture.     A  bill    for    preservinz   the^ 
purity  of  Parliament  was  likewise  abused,  j 
and  no  less  than  sixty-three  seats  were' 
vacated  by  their  holders  having  received 
nominal  offices.    I  will  not  press   this 
subject  further  upon  the  attention  of  the 
er>nmiittee.     I  defy  any  roan  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he 
believes  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
ainoerel  V  in  fsvonr  of  the  measure. "    Mr. 
Gro^  then  moved  an   address   to   His 
Majesty,  prayins  him  to  direct  his  Minis- 
ters to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the 
Union  till  tne  sentiments  of  the  pec^  of 


that  wnold 

finiftf  iadieem 
/«t.  that  azl^-fivvi 
to  makm  piaflMior  ■ 

to 
it  wm  mq^oaOj 
that  no  ait  or  iDfiaaiM  wUok  thsMfiqr 
of  comptka  and  intimidatioB  ooud  p^ 
in  play  had  been  left  untried  to  gUAOfif 
partisans  to  the  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  aingnlar  thsfc  in  thbt/mm 
of  these  debates  no  Miniator  wmhuif 
enough  to  deny  the  ayalcui  d  intimidita 
and  bribery.    Mr.  Secrataiy  I>nndatc» 
tented  hinudf  on  this  ocraaion  with  mf- 
ing**  he  would  not  adnut"  that  the  Ink 
in  renoal  diawnted  from  the   aA«t 
Loid   Caiysford    boldly   propoondsd  ft 
stranse  argument;  he  aflinneat  tini  tb 
Unionists  m  the  Irish   Parliainsnt  hd 
a  much  greater  extent  ol  propevty  wM 
their  adversaries,  in  the  Loraa  ten  tooeik 
and   that  the  judging  jpoition   of  ^ 
people  approved  the  project.     Mr.  HH^ 
however,  indignantly  aeomted   the  iin 
of  appealing   to   a    ooaunnnity   so  in- 
fluenced   by  fiMstiooa   lendera;   he  w 
satisfied  witii  the  conalitnlkmal  aaeel  d 
Parliament. 

Inshort»Mr.  Grey'amotioii,  to  '*anpnii 
proceedings  on  the  Union  till  tlie  wKti^ 
ments  of  the  people  of  Iielaad  ahoDlite 
ascertained,"  was  negsthwd  fajy  a  ^olt  d 
two  hnndred  aadthirlgr^u^  i^iiaitl 
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And  the  first  three  Articles  were  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

■Other  debates  upon  yarioas  parts  of  the 
Articles  had  uniformly  the  same  result — 
▼ast  mig'orities  for  the  Minister.  Two 
incidents  only  of  these  discussions  merit 
notice. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  a  debate  arose 
upon  a  motion  of  Lord  Holland,  tending 
to  give  the  Catholics  a  pled^  or  prospect 
of  the  abolition  of  tne  disabilities  to 
which  they  were  still  subject  both  in  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain.  This  was  op- 
posed on  the  part  of  Government  as  '*  im- 
aeasonable."  Ministers,  in  fact,  intended 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  and  influential 
leaders  should  content  themselves  with 
the  vaguepromises  already  so  often  men- 
tioDed.  The  Government  was  practically 
leceivinff  support  for  their  measure  from 
many  ofthose  prelates  and  gentlemen,  on 
the  faith  of  the  treacherous  promisee  of 
Lord  Comwallis  and  his  imdenings ;  and 
had  no  idea  of  pledging  the  Brituh  Par- 
liament to  emancipation.  Lord  Grenville 
"was  of  opinion  that  these  questions 
would  be  best  determined  by  an  United 
Parliament."    So  tiie  subject  dropped. 

The  other  incident  arose  from  the  alarm 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  this  class  of  manufac- 
turers, in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  had 
been  able  to  procure  express  Acts  of  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  destruction  of 
that  kind  of  industry  in  Ireland,  and  to 
ensure  to  themselves  the  full  monopoly  of 
Irish  wool  in  fleece.  They  were  now  very 
naturally  of  opinion  that  the  conmiercial 
**  Article"  in  the  Articles  of  Union,  per- 
mitting the  free  mutual  import  and  ex- 
port between  the  two  islands,  was  a  gross 
infringement  upon  their  vested  rights. 
They,  accordingly,  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  "Article."  Their 
demand  was  too  monstrous,  but  it  was 
sustained  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Wilbcrforce.  Mr.  Pitt,  however, 
who  knew  that  the  English  monopoly  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  now  practi- 
cally safe  enough,  maintained  tnat,  if 
any  transfer  of  manufacture  should  result 
from  the  permission  of  exporting  wool,  it 
would  be  gradual  and  inconsiderable ;  that 
any  void  which  it  misht  occasion  would 
be  much  more  than  filled  up  by  the  great 
increase  of  our  trade  in  this  article ;  that 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend,  a  scarcity 
of  the  conmiodity,  or  dread  the  rivalry  of 
the  Irish  in  the  manufacture;  and  that 
his  friend's  proposal  would  be  an  unneces- 
aary  deviation  from  that  liberal  principle 
of  a  free  intercourse  which  was  the  in- 
tended basis  of  the  Union.    The  Article, 


therefore,  was  adopted  aa  it  stood,  to  tiie 
deep  indignation  of  the  good  people  of 
Leeds  and  all  Yorkshire. 

All  the  Articles  had  been  adopted  before 
the  9th  of  May.  A  joint  address  was  on 
that  day  presented  to  the  King,  importing 
that  they  were  now  ready  to  conclude  an 
Union  with  the  Irish  Parliament  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Articles.  This  address,  in  a 
tone  which  resembles  a  cold  and  solemn 
sneer,  expresses  the  ''unspeakable  satis- 
faction" of  Parliament  at  "the  general 
conformity  of  the  Articles  transmitted 
from  Ireland  with  those  whidi  they  had 
voted  in  the  preceding  year." 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  that  each 
ParUament  was  to  frame  the  Articles  into 
a  bill,  and  so  pass  the  Act  of  Union. 

As  an  Irish  Act  for  regulating  elections 
was  to  be  incorporated  m  the  general  bill 
of  Union,  Lord  Castlereagh  at  once,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  brought  in  that 
parliamentary  measure.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  20th  of  May. 
This  measure  arranged  the  representation 
as  it  remained  from  the  Union  until  the 
"Reform  Act."  It  gave  one  member  of 
Parliament  to  each  of  the  following 
towns: — 

Waterford,  Limerick,  Belfftst,  Drog- 
heda,  Carrickfereus,  Newry,  Kilkenny, 
Londonderry,  G^wav,  Clonmell,  Wex- 
ford, Armagh,  YoughaU,  Bandon,  Dun< 
dalk,  Kinsale,  lisbume,  Sliso,  CatherWh, 
Ennis,  Dungarvan,  Down-Patrick,  C<9e- 
rainc.  Mallow,  Athlone,  New-Ross,  Tralee, 
Cashel,  Dungannon,  Portarlington,  and 
Enniskillen.  One  member  for  each  of 
these  towns,  with  four  for  Dublin  and 
Cork,  one  for  the  University,  and  sixty- 
four  representatives  of  the  thirty-two 
counties. 

The  Act  then  made  its  singular  pro- 
vision to  allow  present  Irish  members  of 
Parliament  to  sit  in  a  Parliament  th^ 
had  never  been  elected  to  serve  in.  It 
provided  that,  if  the  King  should  autho- 
rize the  present  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Great  Bntain  to  form  a  part  of  the  first 
Imperial  Legislature,  the  sitting  members 
for  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  for  uie  thirty- 
two  counties  of  Ireland,  should  represent 
the  same  cities  and  shires  in  that' Parlia- 
ment; that  the  written  names  of  the 
members  for  the  college  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  the  cities  of  Waterford  and 
Limcnck,  and  the  other  towns  before 
mentioned,  should  be  put  into  a  glass, 
and  successively  drawn  out  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Crown,  ana  that,  of  the  two  represen- 
tatives of  each  of  those  places,  the  indi- 
vidual whose  name  should  be  first  drawn 
should  serve  for  the  same  place  in  the  first 
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ft   1 

U  tW  Hmk  Im^M  «a  wisk 
tm^if/umi  o^i^putaatL,  Mr,  G 
|M«rl  ft  ddfljr  atti  tbft  I K  of  Aiwit,  to 
«u«Mr  tb*  flMM«n  to  U  ■««•  fi^  an- 
VMM«i  H«  pfr>eM<kd  abo  to 
VMwljr  aflf»Mt  the  vhok  proKxple  of  i&. 
Il«  MM  It  wm  *"  ft  breadk  of 
«r/v«rfkftnt,  so  taaoratkiii 
martUl  Iftw,  mn  siiftotb/^nrizHi 
of  ft  c/Mipctcitcy  to  d«trr>y  tbt  iwiffifiMi 
onoe  of  tbo  rtddai,  lo  nnjiutitiftMB  at- 
tcfDfA  to  tnjvre  tbe  fniJMitiiijf  of  the 
coimtrjr.  The  bill  wo«M  be,  qmcod  tbe 
oonetitntioD,  er|WTalcat  to  a  moider,  and, 
yvMui  the  OorerniiMnt;  to  a  MfianftioiL 
if  it  sbooM  lie  carried  into  effect,  be  lore- 
VM  ite  waiit  of  permanence,  and  intimatrd 
hU  apiir^henidona  that  popolar  diioontent, 
|ierhaije  dan^^erotu  odmmotioiu,  might 
mult  frrim  itn  enforcement.*' 

l>ml  Caatlereai^fa  defended  the  bill,  and 
cerimired  the  inflammatory  language  of 
Mr.  (irattan.  **  Bat  he  defied,"  he  said, 
"  th«:ir  incentive*  to  treason,  and  had  no 
donbt  of  the  energy  of  the  Government  in 
«lef(!nding  the  Conetitation  against  every 
attack.**  Huch  was  the  insolent  and  half- 
menacing  tone  a<lo|ited  u|)on  system  by 
Ui«  Administration. 

Hevoral  earnest  debates  followed.  The 
faithful  roprosentatives  of  the  people, 
whotfi  iiiofiev,  and  place,  and  title  could 
not  buy,  did  their  sad  duty  to  the  end. 
The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  the  purest  imtriots  of  whom  his- 
tory makes  mention,  could  at  least  pro- 
tost  n){ainst  this  iiarricide  and  smdde,  ttid 
thiiir  Holunm  and  well-weighed  words  of 
warn i tig  and  oximstulation,  if  they  could 
nut  save  the  country  for  that  time,  remain 
on  rooonl  as  a  protest,  aa  a  continual 
oUini.  and  |iorpetual  muniment  of  title, 
'^  bohalf  of  the  independence  of  the  Iii^ 
Wi     Aa  several  passageo   of  these 


!tcn  on  tke  aeknea  of  _ 
state  tke  peadieeof  our 
'  settled  a*  tlie  en  of  tho  Berolntkn ;  ari 
.  I  stale  tlie  doctrine  under  vliieh  ^ 
I  House  of  Hanover  derives  ita  title  ti 
!  tbeThrooe. 

**  For  me,  I  do  Dot  hesitvto  to  dedan^ 
that  if  the  madneas  of  tlie  revolntioaiite 
were  to  tell  me,  *Yoa  nmai  aacrififii 
;  British  oonnectioii,'  I  woold  adhen  ti 
that  connectian  in  preference  to  tiie  ia> 
dependence  of  my  coontfy.  Bui  I  hm 
as  liUle  he^ialkm  •»  aaytmg  tkai^  if  tk 
wanton  ambition  qf  a  Miniier  akwiM  «^ 
sail  the  freedom  qf  IreUtnd,  and  eamfd 
me  to  the  altema&cej  I  wouid  JBmg  lAi 
connection  to  the  winds^  and  datp  Me  ts- 
dependenee  qfmy  eowsiry  to  imf  Aeofl** 

Mr.  Bushe  (subsequently  Chief-Juitios 
of  Ireland),  B])oke  these  worda: — 

'*  I  strip  this  formidable  meaaora  of  ill 
its  pretensions  and  all  ita  aggravations;  1 
look  on  it  nakedly  and  abatractedly,  ni 
I  see  nothing  in  it  but  one  mieation,  "Will 
you  give  up  the  country?  l  fiimt  ftra 
moment  the  unprincipled  maana  by  vkiA 
it  has  been  promoted.  I  paaa  bj  fiv  a 
moment  the  unseasonable  tuna  ait  vUA 
it  has  been  introduoed,  and  tiia  oonteBft 
(Xf  Parliament  upon  whieh  Hk  bottoaHiL 
and  I  look  upon  il  nmjfty  aa  Sugfaai 
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reclaiming  in  a  moment  of  your  weakness 
that  dommion  which  you  extorted  from 
her  in  a  moment  of  your  virtue — a  do- 
minion which  she  uniformly  abused, 
which  invariably  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished you,  and  from  the  cessation  of 
which  you  date  all  your  prosperity.  .  .  . 

'*  Odious  as  this  measure  is  in  my  eyes, 
and  disgusting  to  my  feelings,  if  I  see  it 
is  carried  by  the  free  and  uninfluenced 
sense  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  I  shall  not 
ooly  defer  and  submit)  but  I  will  cheer- 
fully obey.  It  will  be  the  first  duty  of 
every  good  subject.  But  frauds  and  op- 
pression^ and  unconstUutioncU  practice  J  may 
possibly  be  another  qtiestion.  If  tl)is  be 
factious  language.  Lord  Somers  was  £eu3- 
tious,  the  fouoders  of  the  Revolution  were 
factious,  William  III.  was  an  usurper,  and 
the  Kevolution  was  a  rebellion." 

Mr.  Saurin  (subsequently  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor and  an  Attorney-General)  spoke 
these  words : — 

*'  You  make  the  Union  binding  as  a 
law,  but  you  cannot  make  it  obhgtitory 
on  conscience.  It  will  be  obeyed  so  long 
as  England  is  strong ;  but  resistance  to  it 
will  he  in  the  abstract  a  duty ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  that  resistance  will  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence.'* 

Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  afterwards 
deemed  worthy  of  a  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  these  words 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  Union: — 

"  Many  honourable  gentlemen  thought 
differently  from  me.  I  respect  their 
opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I 
think  now  as  I  thought  then,  that  tJie 
treason  of  the  Minister  against  tfie  liber- 
ties of  the  people  was  infinitely  worse  tftan 
the  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
Minister.  .  .  . 

**  The  cry  of  the  connection  (the  Union 
measure)  will  not  in  the  end  avail  against 
the  mindples  of  liberty.  .  .  . 

"The  cry  of  disaffection  will  not  in 
the  end  avail  against  the  principle  of 
liberty. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country.  I 
see  her  in  a  swoon  ;  but  she  is  not  dead. 
Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips 
a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow 
of  beauty. 

"Thou  art  not  conquered;  beauty's 
ensign  yet  is  crimson  on  thy  lips  and  in 
thy  cheek,  and  death's  pale  mkg  is  not 
advanced  there."  * 

*  It  iB  tme  that  aeTeral  of  these  Anti-Union 
orators  rabseqnentlv  acted  as  if  they  hod  not  been 
altogether  sincere  m  so  strongly  denouncing  the 
Union,  pronouncing  it  a  nullity,  and  proclaiming, 
as  Lord  Plunket  and  Mr.  Saurin  did,  that  no  man 
would  be  bound  to  obey  it— that  i^  to  obey  laws 


Eloquence  and  constitutional  law-learn- 
ing were  alike  vain.  The  bill  was  hur- 
ried to  its  third  readine;  and  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  evil  aeed  was  inevit- 
able, most  of  the  Anti-Unionists  rose  and 
left  the  House,  that  they  might  not  wit- 
ness the  division  by  wmch  it  was  to  be 
carried.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June. 
There  was,  if  we  are  to  credit  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  a  certain  theatrical  solenmity 
in  some  of  these  last  scenes  of  our  national 
life.     For  example: — 

"  Before  the  third  reading  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  about  to  be  reported,  Mr. 
Charles  Ball,  member  for  Clogher,  rose^  and 
without  speaking  one  word,  looked  round 
impressively — every  eye  was  directed  to 
him — he  only  pointed  his  hand  signifi- 
cantly to  the  bar,  and  immediately  walked 
forth,  casting  a  parting  look  behind  him, 
and  turning  nis  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to 
invoke  veneeance  on  the  enemies  of  his 
country.  His  example  was  contagious. 
Those  Anti -Unionists  who  were  in  the 
House  immediately  followed  his  example, 
and  never  returned  into  that  Senate, 
which  had  been  the  glory,  the  guardian, 
and  the  protection  of  their  count^.  There 
was  but  one  scene  more,  and  the  curtain 
was  to  drop  for  ever." 

On  these  last  days  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment there  was  an  ostentatious  display 
of  military  force.  Troops  were  drawn  ui> 
under  the  Ionic  colonnades  of  the  superb 
Parliament  House ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  knew  that  batteries  of  field  ar- 
tillery were  ready  at  convenient  spots  to 
sweej)  their  streets  at  a  moment's  notice 
— ^an  arrangement  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed.  Sir  Jonah,  who 
was  present  and  saw  all,  and  who,  thougli 
not  in  all  respects  an  estimable  man,  at 
least  stood  by  his  country  in  this  crisis  to 
the  last,  describes  the  scene  for  us  : — 

"  The  day  of  extinguidiing  the  liberties 
of  Ireland  had  now  arrived,  and  the  sun 
took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ireland; 
he  rose  no  more  over  a  proud  and  pros- 

Eerous  nation.  She  was  now  condemned 
y  the  British  Minister  to  renounce  her 
rank  amongst  the  States  of  Europe.  She 
was  sentenced  to  cancel  her  Constitution, 
to  disband  her  Commons,  and  disfran- 
chise her  nobility,  to  proclaim  her  incajui- 
city,  and  register  her  corruption  in  the 
records  of  the  empire. 

"The  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
on  the  last  evening,  afforded  the  most 
melancholy  example  of  a  fine,  indepeo- 

enacted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  Yet  the 
speakers  were  sincere  at  the  time;  and  even  if 
their  own  personal  ponition  aften^'ards  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  then  laid  down,  yet 
the  principles  are  not  to  suffer,  nor  is  the  law  less 
sound  on  that  account. 
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1./ «  .^^y,-i.«'|  ly»  y,iff.<^4  *./,»,  «!',  ;«■:,'.*:  ^Ijii 
t^i    ■  ii.f/i  .*>     th<:    «li  KaV  1    «.f    1.^1*     •!<:'• 'V.il 

» ii'fly      A  ffi'iri'jt/iii'ji.ii  a:.'l  fii«;I:ii,'.r.oly 

III  .  •  ti.  it  I  ..fi  t.hf 'ij  'ii  f.f,«  I,"!,'  |,<  «;  r'  Jl'f^-iy 
II  f.'Mi-l  ■/.  ,1  <  /»  h.jj  -I'l  .illii(,r,'-*.  li.«;  Ml'  I.i- 
!»•  I  .■  .'I'.-r.'!  /  . '  »  ;iii 't  ..it 'M  ■*;  ;  i.'»  «  li<:»  r- 
f  11  III*  -I  /,  .i:  .ijii-r  fit.  ;in<l  till-  <ir<:,  I: ':!'.' 
till  riM  ■  f'.f  .1  .  ii'ii  L  tllJii:  JiIfK  I  I:<1<->1  In  t.':'- 
ii>.i  -il  III  •fiiii  I 

"  .M.  !•  II  l.li  till-  t'x\n-iitt\  rrioriiMit  ;ir- 
ii-'<l  'I  li<-  'ii'li  I  III  l.lii:  ilay  I'tv  tli<' 
lliii'l  ii.mIiii'  111  111''  lull  for  u  *L<'.-iil:i- 
tiii  I  iii'iii  liiLuiiii  (ii4.il  liiilain  ahil 
lifliiiiil'  Willi  iMiiiiil  liv  IjIimI  (';i:-itl<:- 
ii  Ii  II  I  iiv.iiiiil,  tiiiiir,  coM  lilii<i<lr<l, --- 
I  III-  Miiiiji  I II  nil  il  In  /III  ;i:<  tlicy  isHiirtl 
finiii  liin  lip  I,  mill,   a  I  il   a  Hiliijiitt  ('iti/4>ii 

fl  fill-  Will  111,  III-  iiii-llH-il  til  liaVr  III!  Hl'IIWl- 
hull   nil   I  lti>  I.uli|i'i  t . 

"  riir  .S|ii-.il«ii,  \li'.  l'\iMtrr,  wliii  waHfiiio 

•  •I     lliK    liiii-il     N  rill  nil  III    |i)i|Mi|irnts   of  tlu' 

riiiitu  lii'iii  liinl  til  1,1', I,  wniilil  have  risrii 
Mini  It  II  llii>  llfii  .1-  Willi  liirt  riifihlM.  if  III* 
I  Kiilil  I'litl  (liti  wiiiilil  li.i\  i>a\  .iilri]  iintliin-^. 
\\  illi  »i.i\t»  «li-.-iiil\  hr  pii'siilnl  iiXiT  *  till' 
I  111  a.  iM»>  «'•  *'»*'  rvpimiv;  raiUaliiout.' 
Ill'  Ill-Ill  up  tlio  l>ill  ior  ,1  iiiiiinriit  in 
nl»ii»«'.  tlu'ii  a-iUnl  tito  iiHiiiil  iiucai'n.  to 
Willi  It  llio  ivpi'iiso.  *  .{;.  .' «.iJ«  l.uuiiiil. 
I'M  I  iiimu«t.»k\'.il'U\  AiiotluT  iiu>iiu'iitary 
|>-»ii->i«  «'u»u«>l      A^.;jUU  Iu»  \i\Mt  Kvuicd  to 


m 

.1?  fcr-..  ^i  ■*^"-*  -  : 

T-.r*  :>r.-iT.  -  *»i_    li  i  \z.t    ciil 

^:.'.z.  .ZLrzZJi.  TXf  rer-  nc«i  in  doe  fbna, 
ij:  ..  a/trrT  in  ^  r.T  :<erfe»sin  J  debate,  m 
r-bi  a  tiiri  tz=ie  on  the  ISth  of  Jnse 
A  :  TT,'XArC  m-M  etv-red  bv  the  Dnke  <rf 
!>:::.-:*  r  &a'i  tbe  other  disKiitiiii^  Peen. 
'I  :.:•  jT  'U;^  is  :.-ivei&  at  lull  lentrth  in  tbe 
\a  r  :<•  J  Mimala;  bnt  it  will  be  enon^hia 
tiiix  pIoA^e  to  record  ita  last  paiapnDb 
.'Li.'i  •-wruniinj  ii]i.  with  the  names  of  tbe 
<::--  :.t.-  z.t  l'ct:ra.     It  concludes  in  theie 

"  i^.ijanso  the  arLniment  made  nae  of  is 
f.ivf.ur  ff  the  Union,  namely,  that  the 
-•■MX:  of  the  |io<)i>le  of  Ireland  is  in  its 
I'.LVdiir.  we  know  to  be  untrue;  and  af 
liii!  Minii«tc-r8  have  declared  that  they 
.  wtiulil  not  press  the  meosuro  against  tl» 

!  •  It  Ih  woH  to  prrHorve  the  rcoorJ  of  thcw 
Irisliini'ii  whi)  vot4Ml  aKnlnut  t ho  extinction  of  tbeir 
foiintrv-.  Ah  fur  tho  names  of  those  miwAi 
Iil.-ti-i'iiti'M,  iK'UHiiinrrs.  nml  bribe- take rn.  wuoTOMd 
i>ii  thi'  nthiT  -itto,  It  wore  bcttT  !•>  fMrget  thfin. 
I  hit  thrir  immi'it  iinil  rrinie  are  alno  a  portico  of 
hi!<ii>r>-:  nml  iiiaiiv  roHiIi'rA  may  bo  intem^tM  to 
Uiiiiw  till*  iMunnor  in  which  t-ouic  fnvat  familiiN  in 
I  n'ltinl  I  •I'laineil  iholr  titled  and  laiil  the  ruandaiioo 
iif  ilii'ir  fitrtiiiM*H.  Cunilour  also  require*  it  tobi 
Hi:iii>ii  ihitt  homo  f<'w  members  did  v«.ae  fv  iba 
I  II :•  III  Without  t'i'hor  bribe  or  pt>ni*i>iD.  wltfeost 
N'liijr  inthiiMuisl  I'ithor  by  inten^si  or  inrlmiilitioB; 
mill.  tlu'nMon\  it  is  {trvsunutble.  from  a  Mzi-:«re 

•  i-iMix  i«-tit<ii  ihitt  thi<  nieaHU'-e  would  U'nefls  'he  t«9 
i*iMni!r:f»      Thon»  Wrt5  iiu1>Iiithe«i  soon  after  tb» 

,  I  iii.n  n  "IN'-l  List'iina  a  "Waok  U*T."pTiK 
tMi>  11.111:1-.-  of  :hi<i^  wh-.t  were  for  and  agidnst  tt* 
!iiiM>u!i'  Till'  H-tf*  liive  i»f:i»n  Nvn  reprlnwl 
Thi'v  iimylv  f>'>uni1  In  Plowden**  Apfwndix  sbJ  is 
Mr  J I -n All  Kirr.m:t<>n  j>  Kit*  and  patL  Bkit  af  Af 
Uiior  hrt4  ailile^l  •^>D1e  ob^erraricni*  tA  macr  -i 
th  *  n«!ui'«,  e:!V.i*rfr\iai  hi«  own  pery«mal  kx>>viadf* 
iT  fri«i:i  (-v'nmion  n^>torietJ  at  the  txice.  we  adkV> 
hu  «ditMii  i>f  tht  hsia— >te  iljyiifcj,  Xa  IL 
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coantiy,  the  uithority  of  the  Uiniiter  to  . 
«iit«r  oar  protert  afpinit  the  project  of 
Union,  ttguiut  the  yoke  wbieb  it  itnpowa, ' 
the  dishoiibDr  which  it  inflict*,  the  dig- 
qualification  paued  npon  the  peerage,  tlie  , 
stigma  thereby  branded  on  the  realm,  the  < 
disproportionate  principle  of  expense  it 
introdnceB,  the  means  employed  to  effect  i 
it,  the  diacontenti  it  haa  excited  and ' 
mmt  continQe  to  excite.  Against  all 
these,  and  the  &tal  conseqnencea  they 
vay  produce,  we  have  endearoDred  to 
interpose  oar  votes,  and  failing,  we  trans- 
mit to  after-times  onr  names  in  solemn 
protest,  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
Conititntion  uf  this  realm,  the  liberty 
which  it  secured,  the  trade  which  it  pro- 
tected, the  connection  which  it  preserved, 
and  the  Conatitution  which  it  supplied  ' 
and  fortified.  This  wo  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  do  in  sapport  of  onr 
characters,  onr  honour,  ind  whatever  is 
left  to  ns  worthy  to  be  tnuumitted  to 
oar  posterity. 
"lxikstks. 

m0<tntca8hei. 
Farhhaji. 
Bblkobb,  by  proxy. 
Hashy,  by  proxy. 

STRANOroBD. 

Granakd. 

Lttdlow,  by  proxy. 

Mottii,  hy  proxy. 

Ekv.  Watbrfors  and  Ltshobe. 

FOWBBaCOURT. 
Db  VBSCt. 

KiKoSTON,  by  proxy.  I 

BivERasALB,  by  ptoiy.  ' 

LiSHORB,  by  proxy. 

StrNIIBBLIN." 

^o  part  of  the  plan  now  remained 
for  the  Secretary  to  brin^  forward  but 
the  scheme  of  compensation.  This  he 
plausibly  ushered  in  upon  a  principle  of 
justice.  HepropoacdagTantaf£l,QGO,000 
for  those  who  should  suffer  a  loss  of 
patronage,  and  be  deprived  of  a  source  of 
wealth,  by  the  dJBfranchisement  of  ei<;hty- 
four  borouchs — at  the  rate  of  £I5,0()0 
to  each.  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  J.  Claudius 
BeresTord,  and  Mr.  Dawson,  maiotained 
that  the  gjant  of  compensation  to  those 
who  had  no  right  to  hold  such  a  species 
of  properly  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
pnlmc,  and  an  infriiuement  of  the  Coa- 
•titntMn.    Mr.  Preu&rgut  defended  the 


1 1  possessions  mlgll 

3  their  origin,  yet,  from  prescriptive  „  , 
3 ,  and  from  having  been  the  subject  of 
contracts  and  family  settlements,  th^ 
could  not  be  oonfiscated  without  B  breo^ 
of  honour  and  propriety.  In  the  Hoobo 
of  Peers,  this  bill  wM  chiefly  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Famham ;  but  it  passed  into 
law  with  little  opposition  in  either  House, 
the  Anti-Unionists  having  now  given  up 
the  qnestioQ  as  lost.* 

Sc«n  alter  the  Union  bill  had  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt  brought  a  bill  in  the  same 
form  into  the  British  House  of  Commoas. 
It  proceeded  through  the  usual  stages 
without  occasioning  any  important  debate; 
Bud  was  sent,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to 
the  Peers.  On  the  30th,  Lord  Granville 
moved  for  its  third  reading,  declaring 
that  he  rose  for  that  purpose  with  greater 
pleasure  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  in 
making  any  proposition  to  their  lordships. 
The  Marquis  ot  Downahire  merely  said 
that  his  opinion  of  the  measure  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  he  would,  therefore, 
give  the  bill  hla  decided  ocgative.  It 
passed  without  a  division ;  ami,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  in  proroguing  the 
last  separate  Parlianieat  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Kins  folicitated  hia  Parliament,  as  he 

' '  At^Mt  peculiar  satisfaetion  I  congratu- 
late you  on  the  succeas  of  the  steps  which 
K)u  have  taken  for  effecting  an  entlr9 
nion  between  my  kingdoms.  This  great 
measure,  on  which  my  wishes  have  l>een 
long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider 
as  the  hapjiiest  event  of  my  reign." 
I  The  royal  assent  was  given  in  Ireland 
to  the-Unton  Bill  on  the  1st  of  AuRust, 
I  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the 
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■  WhlD  Iha  Competuatlon  SUtnle  hid  rsc^ved 
10  r'fyol  ssfiaDt,  Uie  Vicaro;  appointed  four  cnm- 
ilBHioDera  to  esiry  Its  provlaiDDS  into  n 
hree  vera  ntemlienor  ParliHUn^  whose 
r  £1,300  a  yt^t  artk  (with  probtfaie  odvuiraesBj 

irrtces.  Ths  HoDoimbleUr.AnDHley.Spr.reiarT 
amnion,  ADd  Pr.  Dulffeaau.  were  tbo  prloclpw 


■rortunatfiEy.  we  hh^ 


pecoDlbry   t 
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proce 

odJDis  tasva  been  laa 

poKd  nf. 

A  Tolumioons  ciniy  or  clslms,  uwepted 

aiidr»- 
Tidaled; 

made  pablte,  forthsr 

UiSD  bf  111 

edUiaiS.    It  li  known 

th.1- 

"Lo' 
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Home  of  Brunswick  to  tho  tbroiiM  of 
these  realms.  The  mat  dsy  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  put  an  end  to  the  session  with 
sn  approprute  speech  from  the  Throne. 
Lord  Comwallis  said,  amon^  otBer  fine 
things,— sneaking  to  the  legislators  whom 
he  had  brioed : — 

"  The  whole  business  of  this  important 
session  being  at  length  happily  concluded, 
it  is  with  the  most  sincere  satisfiMstion 
tiiat  I  oommonicate  to  yon,  by  his 
Migestjr's  express  command,  his  wannest 
admowledgments  for  that  ardent  seal  and 
unshaken  perseverance  which  yon  have 
so  conspicnoosly  manifested  in  niatnrinff 
and  completing  the  great  measure  <n 
LMnslative  Union  between  thii  kingdom 
and  Great  Britain. 

"The  proofr  yon  have  givusii  on  tlus 
occasion  of  your  uniform  attachment  to 
the  real  welfare  of  jonr  conntiy,  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  secnrity  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large,  not 
only  entitle  yon  to  the  foil  approbation  of 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  the  apmanse  of  yonr 
fellow-sabjects,  bat  most  afford  you  the 
surest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

'*You  will  regret,  with  His  Miges^, 
the  reverse  which  His  Migeety's  allies 
have  experienced  on  the  Continent;  but 
His  Migesty  is  persuaded  that  tiie  firm- 
ness and  public  spirit  of  his  subjects  will 
enable  him  to  persevere  in  the  line  of 
conduct  which  will  best  provide  for  the 
honour  and  the  essential  mterests  of  his 
dominions,  whose  means  and  resources 
have  now,  by  your  wisdom,  been  more 
closely  and  intimately  combined." 

Immediately  after  passing  the  English 
Act  of  Union,  early  m  July,  the  Bntish 
Parliament  was  prorogueid ;  and  the 
*' Union,*'  in  so  far  as  parchment  can 
make  an  union,  was  complete.  It  was  to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 
Pursuant  to  proclamation,  a  new  Imperial 
Standard  was  on  that  day  displayed  on 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  tne  Castles 
of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  It  was  the 
same  Royal  Standard  now  in  use ;  being 
"quartered,  first  and  fourth,  England; 
second,  Scotland ;  third,  Ireland.*'  So, 
since  that  day,  the  Harp  of  Ireland  has 
its  place  in  the  comer  of  the  great  Banner 
of  England. 

The  ** Union  Jack*'  was  also  ordained 
and  described  by  the  same  proclamation — 
'*  And  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  the 
Union  flas  shall  be  azure,  the  crosses, 
saltires  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Patrick, 
quarterly  per  saltire,  counterchanged, 
argent  and  gulas ;  the  latter  imbriatM  of 
the  second,  surmounted  by  the  Cross  of 
St  Geoi^  of  the  third,  as  the  saltire." 

Aa  for  the  Public  Debt  of  Ireland, 


which  was  to  vsnuun  a  MfMnte  chaigs  os 
the  revenues  of  that  ooiuitvj.  tint  debt 
had  been  less  than  four  milKniia  Jnt 
before  the  insnrreotioiL  At  tin  XJwkm 
that  debt  was  dadand  to  bo  £SMLaii,SUt 
being  increased  nearly  mom^M  m  tlins 
years.  That  is  to  «qr»  the  iHiote  cf  tfat 
expenses  incurred  in  iirorokiBgtliatiDSiB^ 
reotion— then  in  maintrining  a  grsat  amr 
to  crush  it— the  coat  of  kiwpii^g  Bn^iM 
and  Scotch  militia  ruginMWita  in  tl» 
country— the  pa^  of  the  Tf  asm  ana  ths 
bribes  and  penaiaiis  to  sfnet*  InfenDenk 
and  membm  of  PlariiaineBt  the  oeoh 
pensation  fund  to  ownen  of  boraighs— 
all  was  charged  to  Irish  aooooat. 

0*Connell  said,  ^^It  was  stnoigs  tbt 
Ireland  was  not  alfesrwards  made  to  piy 
for  the  knife  with  which  Lotd  OMUe- 
roagh,  twenty-two  years  later,  ent  ha 
own  throat  !'*^ 

This  enonnous  debt  was  to  rsBsa 
separate  Aram  the  Khf^ish  Debt  aeooid- 
ing  to  the  Act  of  Union,*  vntQ  toMS  tee 
conditions  should  occur :  Fitd,  Tbat  tti 
two  debts  should  oome  to  bear  to  eaok 
other  the  proportion  of  fifteen  |Mitts  ftr 
Great  Britain  to  two  parts  for  Irtel; 
and.  Second.  That  the  veepeotive  eirom- 
stances  of  the  two  ooantriea  ■boold  adnt 
of  uniform  taxation. 

After  that,  they  were  to  be  eoBidh 
dated.  Since  that  day,  aa  Ba^ah  Cte- 
cellor  of  the  Kxeheaner  baa  "^kept  fli 
books  **  of  the  two  islanda ;  ao  that  vUi 
the  debt  of  England  went  on  inonaspi 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  war,  and  rahsidin 
to  all  enemies  of  France^  the  ddil  d 
Ireland  was  somehow  found  to  inereae 
more  than  twice  as  fost  aa  that  of  £n^bai 
— as  if  Ireland  had  a  doMe  Intewst  b 
crushing  France. 

"  Woe  to  the  land  on  whoee  judgmflt- 
seats  a  stranger  sits — at  whoee  gstii  ft 
stranger  watches  I"  We  may  add,  "whoM 
books  a  stranger  keeps!  '*f 

*  See  the  Act  in  the  Appendix.  Kol  HL 
tMr.  O'NelU  DMmt»  In  his  ezoellant 
titled,  /Vnonddf  Orieoamem  €f  Irdrntd,  est 
PurliamaUarTf  Puptr  Jfo.  SS,  0/ 18191.  this 
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The  diiTerenoe  between  the  ntstniiisiil  ef  ai 
Irish  Debt  giren  in  this  table,  and  that  stnah 
the  text  (from  another  PftriiaBMBtary  paper  «f4i 
same  year),  la  mads np  by  •^*"tw a  wnmhmmmt 
of  iffi/WiMftfddeM  * 

Thus,  while  the  Isnerlsl  OovsroBSBl  !§■•• 
doubled  the  British  ^^  Umw  riimiMlii  m 
Irish  Debt.   ^7 this  msM^nna  tts^BlM 
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The  two  debts  were  conBolidated  in 
1817.  According  to  Lord  Gastlereagh's 
report  to  Parliament,  the  military  force 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  men — viz., 
forty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  reculars,  twenty-seven  thou* 
sand  one  hundred  and  four  militia,  and 
fifty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty -seven  yeomaniy. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

1800—1803. 

The  CatholiosDuped— Besign&tion  of  Pitt— l^stery 
of  this  Besiffnation— First  MeMore  of  United 
Pftrli&ment— SnspenBion  of  ffabeeu  OrpM— Be- 
Dort  of  Secret  Cknxunittee— Fate  of  Lord  Glare- 
Lord  Hardwicke  Viceroy— Peace  of  Amiens- 
Treaty  Violated  by  England— Maltar— War  again 
Declared  by  England--Mr.  Pitt  resumes  OfOioe— 
CkMdltion  against  France. 

Thb  Union   had   scarcely  been   accom- 

D^'  hed,  when  those  Irish  Catholics  who 
supported  the  measure  found  titiev 
had  be^  cheated,  as  usual,  by  the  British 
Grovernment.  They  had  been  told  that 
Catholic  Emancipation  would  at  once  be 
made  a  Ministerial  measure;  and  in  so 
£Ekr  as  the  distinct  nledges  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  of  Lord  Comwallis  could  avail  them, 
they  were  assured  of  their  liberties. 

The  first  United  Parliament  met  on  the 
22d  of  January.  It  immediately  beean 
to  be  rumour^  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  nis 
Ministry  were  about  to  resign.  The 
reason  falsely  alleged  for  the  resignation 
was  that  I^g  Ueoi^e  III.  womd  not 
tolerate  the  i&&  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  he  imagined  to  be  contrary 
to  his  Coronation  Oath  ;  and  as  Mr.  !^tt 
pretended  to  be  pledged  to  that  measure, 
ne  made  this  difference  the  pretext  for  a 
temporary  resignation,  which  he  found 
expedient  at  this  time  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  been  the  all-powerful 
Minister  who  had  governed  England  for 
seventeen  years.  It  was  he  who  had 
recalled  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  Irish 
Yiceroyalty,  because  that  nobleman 
favoured  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
he  who   had    sent  over    Lord    Camden 

which  in  1801  had  been  to  the  British  as  one  to 
sixteen  and  a  half,  was  forced  up  to  bear  to  the 
British  Debt  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  and  a  half. 
This  was  the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  a  conoltion  of  subjecting  Ireland  to 
Indiscriminate  taxation  with  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land was  to  be  loaded  with  inordinate  debt;  and 
then  this  debt  was  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
raising  her  taxation  to  tiie  high  British  standard, 
and  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  the  pre-union 
debt  of  Ghreat  Britainl 


with  Repress  instructions  to  prevent  such 
emancipation  by  the  Irish  Parliament; 
and  in  desiring  Lord  Comwallis  and  Lord 
Castlertagh  to  promise  Catholic  relief 
after  the  Union,  he  intended  to  delude 
the  Catholics  into  a  support  of  his  measure, 
and  to  deceive  them  afterwards.  He 
knew  the  King^s  opinion  upon  that  ques- 
tion— if  anytlung  that  passed  in  the  mind 
of  George  III.  can  be  called  an  opinion — 
and  that  the  obstinate  and  stupid  old 
man  would  never  sufifer  any  project  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  to  be  made  a 
Ministerial  measure. 

No  human  beinc  acquainted  with 
public  affairs  ever  b^eved  that  Mr.  Pitt 
resigned  of&ce  at  that  time  on  account  of 
the  Catholic  question,  or  any  other  IriaJi 
question  whatever.  The  truth  was, 
simplv,  that  Mr.  Pitt*s  continental  policy 
had  nuled,  and  that  the  English  peoi>l^ 
devoured  by  taxes,  and  weaned  out  with 
the  stiU  unfulfilled  predictions  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  French  enemy,  were 
crying  aloud  for  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  saw 
that  peace  must  be  made,  at  least  for  a 
little  while;  but  his  sullen  pride  could 
not  submit  to  negotiate  that  peace  him- 
self.    Mr.  Plowden  •  says : — 

^  *'  The  only  transaction  which  furnished 
him  with  a  plausible  or  popular  ground 
for  resignation  was  the  CainoUc  question, 
which  that  crafty  Minister  and  his 
followers  have  so  frequently  used  as  a 
most  powerful  engine  for  the  worst  of 
political  purposes.  Within  very  few  days 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  resignation.  Great  were 
the  surprise  and  consternation  which 
attended  the  report.  Few,  indeed,  gave 
credit  to  the  alleged  cause  of  resignation — 
namely,  his  inability  to  carry  the  Catholic 
question,  which  was  imperiously  necessary 
lor  the  safety  of  the  state.  He  was  too 
fond  of  power,  his  influence  in  the  country 
was  too  imposing,  Ireland  was  too  insig- 
nificant to  have  caused  such  an  important 
change  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state.  Abstracting  from  the  merits  and 
justice  of  the  question,  and  from  the 
exx)ediency  or  necessity  of  its  being  then 
propounded  and  carried,  neither  Mr. 
Pitt's  friends  nor  opponents  could  bring 
their  minds  to  believe  that  an  administra- 
tion which  had  established  itself  in  spite 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  whidi  had 
baffled,  and  at  last  subdued,  a  most 
formidable  opposition;  which  had  main- 

*  Worthy  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  ratiier  sup- 

Eorted  the  Union,  as  many  other  leading  Catholics 
ad  done,  when  he  wrote,  ten  years  later,  the 
second  series  of  his  ffitkHcal  voUecUont^  says, 
in  its  first  page:  **They  (the  Catholics)  now 
beheld  the  baleful  measure  of  Union  in  its  full 
deformity."    Bat  they  beheld  it  too  late. 
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tained  itielf  upon  new  courtly  principles 
for  seventeen  years,  and  still  commaniled 
a  decided  majority  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Henato,  should  have  been  thus  broken  up 
from  the  Premier's  inability  to  carry  so 
•imple  and  just  a  measure  as  that  of  an 
equal  partici|>ation  of  ConHtitutional  rights 
amoD^  all  the  King's  subjects." 

**iSmiple  and  just  a  measure"  as  this 
naturally  appeared  to  the  (I'atholic  histo- 
rian, it  was  steadily  refused  and  resisted, 
both  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  by  his  whole  i>arty, 
for  twenty -nine  years  longer,  and  then 
only  carried  on  account  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  civil  war,  as  its  Miniuterial 
■upi)ortors  alleged. 

Tnere  was  an  air  of  mystery  a1>out  the 
retirement  of  Ministent  at  this  crisis. 
NolKMly  j^vo  credit  to  the  oateusible 
motives  of  it ;  and  several  distinct  reasons 
woro  alleged  and  discussed.  In  fact, 
every  conceivable  reason,  except  the  true 
one,  was  assigned  by  the  friemls  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  One  was  a  senous  diirerence  which 
had  sprung  uj)  between  the  Minister  and 
the  Duke  of  York,*  ])artly  with  respect 
to  military  arrangements  and  (>i)crations ; 
TMirtly  l>ecause  certain  '*  unconstitutional 
influence  in  a  high  (juarter  countcractctl 
and  embarrassed  the  im]Kirtant  duties  of 
His  Majesty's  oilicial  and  roHiK>nsiblo  ad- 
visers;" and  {uirtly,  it  was  also  alleged, 
because  the  Duke  of  York,  as  the  sjiecial 
patron  of  the  Orange  Society,  was  reso- 
lutely opiK)sed  to  the  projoet  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  His  Koyal  HighnesH  mii;ht 
have  si»arcd  his  uneasiness.  No  («rand 
Master  of  Orangemen  was  ever  more 
violently  opjjoscil  to  all  claims  and  rights 
of  CatholicH  than  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

Innr>ccnt  ( 'atliolics  had  been  e.\i>octinq 
that  the  Kini^^'s  Hi>oech,  on  o]>ening  this 
session,  would  have  recoinmendo<l  a  mea- 
sure for  their  emancipation.  The  subject 
was  not  once  alhuletl  to.  The  addrcsn 
was  moved  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  by 

•  From  Uin  year  17I»7,  thn  Oninp<»  Sik'IoHos  wof" 
fo  IcmlPrly  chprishcd  and  z«'al(iusly  proni<»toil  liy 
the  I  hike  of  York,  that  alin<^r>t  oVory  rf^imoni, 
even  of  militia,  in  Ireland,  roo^ivod  from  tho  onhv 
of  thn  Commundor-in-i'liiof  om^iiiniironHMit,  nu- 
thoritjr,  or  orvlpfH  for  OHtaMinhiu^  Orun^o  i.odp's 
In  thftir  rp«pcctive  rcKimoniH.  Pho  pornon  d«»l«»- 
gsted  for  thiH  iniHKion  wan  ^i-n^'mlly  tiio  SorKeaiit- 
XD&jor,  or  Honio  oUn-r  iion-oc^mnir-Mioiio-l  oiUt-er. 
■ifrnalized  for  bis  zoal  api1n»t  the  <'aihi>lIoH.  In 
•ome  iDHtancpH,  the  inMtitution  of  <>ninf:n  L^HlgOH, 
under  thlH  high  and  ofUcial  H»ncti>iri.  huH  pnMlutred 
ferment  and  diH.scnKion,  which  (■(■mix^lU'd  thn  coin- 
mandinf;  ofUtn^r  to  inviMtigato  nti>l  iiuiiisli  Nith 
thoHe  who  gave  riito  ti>,  and  thosi>  who  iter] mM rated, 
the  conRe<{uent  outrages;  whtun  tift'-n,  !••  thf>  as- 
toninhmentof  the  c^n^x,  and  in  dr  nanr>^  of  military 
discipline  and  Hulxinilnation.  tlie  condnct  v(  the 
Sergeant  baa  been  jaHtilied  by  the  pniduction  of 
tiie  ofBcial  doeument  or  warranty  mo4t  irregularly 
snpeneding  that  immediate  authority  ui>on  whiuu 
alone  the  aabordination  and  uuiun  of  a  regiment 
dapsnd. 


Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne  (ooamiaDder 
of  the  Ancient  Britona).    Mr.  Grey  moved 
an  amendment,  and  made  some  poii^ad 
observations  upon  Ireland  and  the  Uideo. 
*'If  any  good  effect,"  he  nid,  ''oouUl 
result  from  a  measure  so  broiijght  fionraid 
and  so  supported,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
the  extension  of  the  Brituh  Constitiitian 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,    and  th^ 
restoration  to  all  the  rishta  of  Britiah 
subjects.    This  they  had  oeen  taught  to 
ex])ect,  and  this  was  the  least  they  wen 
entitled  to  in  return  for  that  meanire 
having  l)cen  forced  upon  them  by  Eng- 
land. "    Mr.  Pitt,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Grey, 
stu<liouslv  avoided  even  remote  relerenoo 
to  Ireland.     Ireland  had  served  hia  torn; 
she  was  now  safe  under  Britiah  law  and 
L'f)vcmment ;  and  he  desired  to  hear  of 
her  no  more.     But  he  had  mnch  to  tayin 
denunciation  of  **  Jacobinism,"  which  wis 
the  name  then  given  to  any  assertion  of 
any  kind  of  richt  or  liberty,  condoduDg 
his  speech  wi£n  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  the  House,  whether  all  the 
public   calamities  of  this,   and  all  ths 
nations  of  the  Continent,  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  those  principles  which  tiie 
gentleman  opposite  to  him  had  unifonn^ 
sup|K>rted,  and  which  he  and  the  gentle- 
men on  his  side  of  the  House  had  as  uni- 
form Iv  combated. 

Bef(>re  (juittin^  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pittas 
deli1>erate  deception  upon  the  Irish  Catbo- 
licfl,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  ])aper 
which  had  been  delivered  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  Doctor  Trqy,  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Fingal 
soon  1x.'oame  public;  although  Lord 
(.'tirnwallis  had  ])rudently  stipulated  thjit 
it  should  bo  **(/wcrtv:f///  communicated  to 
the  ISishops,  and  should  not  lind  its  way 
into  the  newspaiHjrs.'**  When  Mr. 
<Jrey,  on  the  2otli  of  March,  moved  the 
lluuse  of  Commons  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Coinniittoc  of  the  whole  House,  to  take 
into  cnnsideration  the  state  of  the  nation, 
he  rof(.'rretl  to  these  written  pledges,  and 
roumlly  char;:cd  them  with  having  befli 
•^dven  without  sincerity  and  without  an- 
thority.  *'  If  Catholic  freedom  were 
offtired  to  the  Irish  as  the  price  of  their 
8npix)rt  of  the  Union,  if  the  faith  of  the 
liovcrnniont  were  pletlged  on  that  occa- 
sion, it  fonna  the  highest  species  of  crim- 
inality in  Ministers ;  l>ecAusc  I  am  confi- 
dent,' said  he,  '*  if  such  were  the  case,  it 


was  so  ple*!;^!  without  the  authority  of 
the  King;  for  I  know  His  Majesty  it 
superior  to  the  idea  of  swerving  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  observance  of 
lus  word.    This,  then,  was  a  crime  of  tht 

*  This  ia  the  dooinnent  which  is  printed  In  %ws0t 
to  the  preceding  chspter. 
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highest  denomination  in  Ministen,  and 
caJis  for  inquiry.  I  aak,  if  such  promise 
were  made,  was  Lord  Clare  and  tne  Pro- 
testant Asoendancy  Party  made  ac- 
quainted with  it?  If  so,  they  were  a 
party  to  the  delusion  that  was  intended 
to  be  practised  on  the  unhappy  Catholic.*' 

Mr.  Pitt,  though  no  longer  in  office, 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
— in  fact,  he  was  virtually  Prime  Minister 
all  the  while.  He  replied  to  Mr.  Grey, 
and  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  referrea  to 
Ireland.  Concerning  the  famous  written 
pledge,  he  said,  "  he  had  no  part  in  the 
woraing  of  that  paper.  It  was  drawn  up 
ly  Lord  CcufUereagh,  To  the  sentiments 
it  contained,  toJim  properly  interpreted, 
he,  however,  subscribed :  further,  he 
would  neither  avow  nor  explain.*'  He 
added:  **  As  to  the  particular  expressions 
in  the  paper,  he  knew  nothing  of  them, 
having  never  seen  it  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. He  denied  that  any  pledge  had 
been  nven  to  the  Catholics,  either  by 
himse^  Lord  Comwidlis,  or  the  noble 
lord  near  him  (Castlereagh).  The  Catho- 
lics might  very  naturally  have  conceived 
a  hope,  and  he  himself  had  always  thought 
that  in  time  that  measure  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  Union,  because  the 
difficulties  would  be  fewer  than  before.'* 

Mr.  Plowden  wrote  to  Lord  Comwallis 
upon  the  subject;  and  his  lordship,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  tfie  paper  (which 
has  been  called  the  pledge  to  the  Catho- 
lics) "was  hastily  riven  by  him  to  Dr. 
Troy,  to  be  circulate  amongst  his  friends, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  any  immediate 
disturbances,  or  other  baa  effects." 

In  short,  the  Catholics  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  they  had  been  deluded,  and 
understood  very  well  that  their  cause  had 
been  turned  into  a  convenient  pretext  by 
Mr.  Pitt  for  abandoning  office,  in  order  to 
throw  upon  other  men  the  business  of 
making  the  Peace  of  Amiens.* 

Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  carrying 
the  Union,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
Dundas  (Lord  Melville),  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  all  went  out  of 
office.  Mr.  Addin^n,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  the  new  Prime 
Minister;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was  sent 
over  as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  pledging 

*  It  has  always  been  considered  by  English 
statesmen  a  small  and  easy  matter  to  cheat  the 
IHsh.  More  than  two  honored  years  before,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  (afterwards  Lord  Bacon),  in  his 
**  Considerations  Tonching  the  Qneen's  Service  in 
Ireland,**  said:  ** Nothing  can  be  more  fit  than  a 
treaty,  or  a  shadow  of  a  treaty,  of  a  peace  with 
Spain,  which,  methinks,  should  be  in  oar  power 
to  fasten,  at  least  rumore  tmu$,  to  the  delodmg  of 
•■  wise  a  people  as  the  Irish.** 


themselves  to  support  their  snccessora 
(who  declined  to  accept  office  without 
that  support),  in  an  administration  avow- 
edly ntaced  on  implacable  hostility  to 
that  ioentical  measure  which  he  scrupled 
not  to  declare  essential  to  the  saiety  of 
the  empire. 

The  first  measure  which  the  Imperial 
Parliament  bestowed uponlreland  was  not 
an  Act  of  Emancipation,  but  an  Act  for 
suspending  the  writ  of  ffaheas  Corpus, 
and  establiahinc  martial  law.  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  the  fabrication  of 
a  report  of  a  secret  conmiittee,  to  prove 
(contrary  to  the  fieust)  that  rebellion  still 
existed  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  necessity  for  renewing  the 
Act  for  suspending  uie  Habeas  Corpus, 
which  was  about  to  expire  on  the  2Gth 
of  March.  Accordingly,  he  had  fixed  the 
20th  of  February  for  moving  for  a  bill  to 
enable  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
put  martial  law  in  force  in  such  parts  of 
Ireland  as  he  should  tl^nk  proper. 

The  first  Act  far  this  purpose  was  passed 
in  the  berinning  of  April,  and  was  to 
expire  in  three  months.    ShorUy  after  its 

Eassage,  the  Chancellor  of  the  £!xchequer, 
y  command  of  His  Majesty,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Conunons  copies  and  ex- 
tracts of  papers,  containing  secret  infor- 
mation received  by  His  Majesty *s  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  proceedings  of  certain  disaffected 
persons  in  both  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  upon  his  motion,  were 
referred  to  a  committee.  This  was  a  pre- 
concerted plan  for  representing  Ireland, 
and  collaterally  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, as  overrun  with  the  spirit  of  Jacoo- 
inism.  On  no  occasion  was  Mr.  Pitt 
more  vehement  in  his  declamation  against 
Jacobinism,  apparently  with  a  view  of 
drawing  off  the  public  attention  from  the 
real  autiiors  of  the  national  disasters,  by 
directing  its  indignation  against  the 
Jacobins,  whose  cause  they  essentially 
tended  to  streugthen.  "It  was,"  said 
he,  "the  inherent  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to 
ally  itself  with  every  disaster,  to  press 
into  its  service  every  evil  of  the  state,  to 
wed  itself  to  every  misfortune  of  the 
country  it  inhabits,  and  to  make  them 
forerunners  of  its  ruin." 

The  report  of  this  secret  committee  was 
well  got  up  to  effect  Mr.  Pitt*s  &vourite 
policy— that  of  "  exciting  alarm."  It 
represented  the  three  kin^oms  as  infested 
with  the  spirit  of  rebeUion,  Ftench  prin- 
ciples, or  *  *  Jacobinism. "  It  recited  with 
great  emphasis  certain  songs  and  toasts^ 
which  were  alleged  to  be  favourites  with 
the  seditious  rabble. 
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It  reported  the  formation  of  new 
societies  of  Millenarians,  New  Jerusalem- 
itea,  Spenaonians,  and  other  fanatics, 
whom  it  traced  fix)m  London  into  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Nottingham,  Scotland, 
and  other  neighbourine  places,  but  it  ex- 
tended them  not  to  Ireland.  Yet  Ireland 
was  not  to  be  wholly  omitted  where  the 
report  was,  incidentally  at  least,  calcu- 
lated to  justify  the  coercive  measures  in- 
tended for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  the  committee  added  to  their 
own  surmises  of  the  workings  of  these 
fanatics,  that  tJtey  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  ike  Irish  rebellion,  "They  saw  in 
Ireland  the  example  of  such  a  rebellion 
as  they  wished  to  promote  here."  They 
farther  produced  a  printed  address,  sinied 
Hybemicust  directed  to  Britons  ana  fel- 
low-citizicns.  The  committee  said :  "They 
had  thus  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the 
disaffected,  carried  on  m  the  metro|)oli8, 
and  as  directed  principally  to  its  disturb- 
ance, but  these  would  afford  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  extent  of 
the  confederacy;  yet,  in  proceeding  to 
advert  to  the  state  of  the  other  paits  of 
the  country,  and  et^en  of  Ireland^  they 
omitted  to  notice  the  concert  which,  in 
some  measure,  jjcrvaded  the  whole."  In 
other  narts  of  the  report  they  lay  stress 
upon  the  exaggerated  statements  of  some 
men  of  the  number  of  the  confederates, 
all  trained  to  military  exercise,  which, 
including  Ireland,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.  They  added 
that  the  principal  of  these  emissaries  were 
represented  as  delegated  from  London, 
York,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and 
other  considerable  towns,  as  toell  as  from 
Ireland. 

The  committee  added  that  a  new  Revolu- 
tionary Association  had  been  formed  in 
Ireland ;  that  a  *' Committee  of  Rebellion," 
composed  of  certain  Irishmen,  existed  in 
Paris,  and  was  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government  on  the  best  mode  of 
abolishing  the  British  Constitution. 

This  astounding  report  was  received  by 
Parliament  as  ample  proof  of  all  that  it 
afHrmed. 

When  Lord  Hobart,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland,  introduced  to  the  Lords 
the  bill  for  continuing  martial  law  in 
Ireland,  he  observed  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  use  any  arguments  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  ^xassing  the  bill,  because 
**the  report  ou  the  face  of  it  proved  the 
necessity,  and  he  thought  their  lordships 
would  he  more  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  report  than  by  any 
he  could  add."  All  the  restrictive  and 
coercive  bills  touching  Ireland  were  passed 
under  the  still  prevauing  influence  of  Mr. 


Pitt  and  Lord  Orenville;  the  ctppomtiok 
to  them  was  numerically  iniignififiiiit 
During  the  first  aeesioii  <n  tlie  Imperial 
Parliament,  no  question  reepecting  Ireland 
caused  any  difference  between  the  ■ecaden 
and  their  successors.  The^  botli  equally 
deprecated  the  very  mention  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  emnlated  each  otliflr 
in  zeal  tor  curbing  and  coercing  the  Inii 
people. 

The  bill  jiassed  both  Honsee  by  immenw 
majorities ;  and  the  British  Conititotica 
was  suspended,  so  far  as  respected  Ire- 
land. The  Lord-Lientenant  was  em- 
lowered  to  proclaim  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  island  nndfer  martial  law; 
the  Act  professed  to  be  only  temporary,  ai 
these  coercion  laws  fbr  Ireland  are  alwiyi 
said  to  be,  but  they  are  almoet  always  re- 
newed before  thev  expire;  and  tha%  under 
one  name  or  another,  *'  Insnrrection  Act^" 
**  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,"  and  the  likc^ 
this  coercive  code  has  been  anbctantially 
the  law  of  Ireland  from  that  day  to  ^ 
present 

Another  Irish  measure,  paseril  about 
the  same  time,  was  an  Act  to  legnlate  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Rdlla  in  Ir^ud. 
Before  the  Union  this  office  was  a  men 
sinecure,  holden  at  the  plearaie  of  the 
Crown  by  two  Peers  (Loitu  Glandore  ud 
Carysfbrt),  with  considerable  nlariM. 
These  had  been  promised  a  lai^  compes- 
sation  for  the  loss  of  their  ^aoea  in  cm 
the  Union  should  be  caniecL  Henoefer 
ward  it  was  to  be  an  efficient  legal  office^ 
to  be  holden  for  life,  with  a  suiti^ 
salary,  in  order  to  give  the  Irish  Chancel- 
lor an  opportunity  of  att^iding  his  Init- 
iative duties  in  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
was  warmly  contended  that^  as  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Rolls  were  removshb 
at  pleasure  from  the  sinecures,  they  were 
entitled  to  no  compensation,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezcmequer  and  Prime 
Sergeant  had  been.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlercagh  justified  the  compensstioD, 
because  it  had  been  promised  by  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  they  were  bonnden  in 
honour  to  make  it  good. 

**  In  fact,"  as  Mr.  Plowden  bitterly  ob- 
serves, **  none  but  the  Catholic  suuporten 
of  the  Union  had  to  complain  of  minis- 
terial infidelity  in  the  observance  of  ytt- 
vious  stipulations  and  promises." 

There  was  one  other  who  thought  ha 
had  reason  to  complain.  This  was  Lord 
Clare.  The  Irish  Chancellor  had  for 
many  years  made  himself  the  instrumenti 
and  a  most  able  and  thorongh-going  in- 
strument, of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  in  Irduad. 
Scarcely  had  Lord  Castlereagh  himietf 
been  more  efficient  in  acMwnySi^Mng  the 
Union;  and  his  lordahip,  who  waa  ]lato^ 
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ally  arroffant  and  presmnptaoiia,  evidently 
imagined  that  he  was  only  promoting  him- 
Belf  from  a  narrow  provincial  stage  to  the 
wide  imperial  thea^,  where  his  audacity 
and  powerfhl  will  would  soon  enable  him 
to  predominate  in  London  as  he  had  done 
in  Dublin.  In  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
'to  complete  the  great  job  of  the  Rolls 
Court,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "It  was  highly 
desirable  that*  the  House  of  Lords  should 
enjoy  the  bcmefit  of  that  great  luminary 
of  the  law  who  had  rendered  such  emin- 
ent services  to  his  country."  Mr.  Grey 
replied  that  much  had  been  said  that 
nieht  in  praise  of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
**  He  only  knew  his  politics,  and  those  he 
highly  disapproved  o£  It  had  been 
already  shown  that  night  that  the  noble 
lord  vindicated  the  use  of  torture  to 
extort  confessions."  Lord  Clare,  from 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  op|>onents  of  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  Foreseeing  that  the  new 
administration  was  to  consist  of  men  as- 
suming the  arrogant  appellation  of  the 
King^ 8  friends f  he  attempted,  by  decrying 
his  own  country  in  the  Impenal  Parlia- 
ment, to  secure,  as  one  of  the  King'a 
friends,  an  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain. 

He  failed  in  this  unworthy  ambition. 
He  was  reminded,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  was  not  now  predominating  over 
an  assembly  of  Irish  Peers.  He  was  not 
at  all  consulted  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  Addington  Administration.  He 
returned  to  Ireland  consumed  by  dis- 
appointment, and  did  not  scruple  to  express 
his  bitter  regret  at  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  carrying  the  Union.  H  he  did  regret 
that  act  it  was  for  his  own  sake  alone,  not 
for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London  in 
order  to  negotiate  for  some  more  efficient 
influence  in  the  British  Cabinet  than  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  was  ever  likely  to 
give  him.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  well  knew  that 
nobleman^s  insatiable  ambition,  cautioned 
Mr.  Addin^n  against  admitting  him  to 
a  situation  m  which,  in  case  of  resumption 
(of  which  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost  sisht),  he 
might  meet  a  rival  in  the  cmlea^e. 
Lord  Clare,  foiled  in  his  projects  of  British 
ambition,  his  pride  wounded  by  the 
speeches  of  the  ute  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
some  other  of  the  Whig  Lords  in  Parlia- 
ment, who  freely  reminded  him  that 
Union  had  not  transferred  his  dictatorial 
powers  to  the  Imperial  Parliament^  had, 
in  disgust,  formed  the  resolution  of  with- 
drawing frt>m  scenes  which  he  neither 
directed  nor  controlled.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  return  to  his  official  situation  in 
Ireland;  but,  by  the  Union,  the  Irish 


Seal  had  been  shorn  of  its  lustre  and  all 
political  consequence. 

Lord  Clare  soon  fell  into  bad  health; 
and  he  died  within  the  vear  and  day  after 
that  Act  of  Union  which  was  to  have 
crowned  him  with  triumph.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  Hia  remains  were  interred 
with  ^reat  pomp,  in  St  Peter's  Church- 
yard, in  Dublin.  Some  of  the  populace 
attempted  at  the  funeral  to  express  their 
horror  of  the  deceased  by  offering  indigni- 
ties to  his  corpse. 

It  is  singular  that  the  only  two  eminent 
men  who  were  within  the  present  century 
borne  to  their  graves  amidst  the  hootings 
of  the  people,  were  the  Earl  of  Clare  am 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  (Castle- 
reagh),  tne  two  able  tools  of  Briti^ 
pohcy  in  ruining  the  independence  of  their 
country. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  arrived  in 
Dublin,  to  assume  his  fi^vemment,  on 
the  25th  of  May.  Lord  Comwallis  pro- 
ceeded to  England  in  June ;  and  we  next 
hear  of  him  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens. 

The  English  and  French  people  both 
eagerly  desired  peace.  The  First  Consul, 
Buonaparte,  was  also  sincerely  desirous  of 
giving  repose  to  his  countrymen,  after  so 
many  years  of  bloody  warfeure.  As  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  high  Anti-Jacobin  friends 
were  notoriously  the  party  of  war,  it  was 
believed  in  France  that  the  change  of 
Ministry  betokened  a  dinxmtion  towards 
peace  in  the  councils  of  England.  The 
First  Consul  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Pitt  still  continued  really  to  covem  the 
country ;  and  that  he  had  macte  this  new 
arrangement  because  he  desired  that  other 
men  than  himself  should  make  that  treaty 
and  afterwards  violate  it.  It  is  manifest 
that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  did  not  at  that 
time  fiilly  know  how  incompatible,  how 
mutually  destructive,  were  a  French  Gov- 
ernment-—the  product  of  the  revolution — 
and  an  English  oligarchy.  He  not  only 
truly  deair^  peace,  but  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  attained; 
while  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Court  were  folly 
resolved  that,  while  England  had  a  ship 
afloat  and  a  guinea  to  hire  allies,  the 
struggle  must  go  on.  The  momentary 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  intended  to  delude 
the  French;  and  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  for 
awhile  to  be  the  ostensible  Minister, 
adroitly  availing  himself  of  his  pretended 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  Question,  oy  which 
he  had  deluded  the  Irisn. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
at  London,  the  1st  of  October,  in  this 
year,  1801.  The  treaty  itscdf  was  signed 
at  the  city  of  Amiens,  the  27th  c^  March, 
1802;    between  Francei,   Great  Britain, 
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Spain,  and  the  Batavian  Kepnblic. 
France  and  England  were  represented  by 
Joseph  BuonapM^  and  Lord  Comwallis. 
England  was  to  preserve,  of  her  maritime 
oonrjuests,  the  two  islands  of  Ceylon  and 
TVinidad.  Franco  was  to  repossess  all 
her  colonics.  The  Republic  of  the  Seven 
Islandfl  was  to  be  reco^^nized.  Malta  was 
to  bo  restored  to  the  Ortler  of  the  Knights. 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  Kcpublic  were 
to  have  back  all  their  colonies,  except 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad;  and  the  French 
were  to  evacuate  Home,  Naples,  and  the 
Isle  of  Elba.  A  cessation  of  hostilities, 
bv  Ixmd  and  sea,  had  \yeen  already  pro- 
claimed; and  on  the  simiature  of  the 
treaty,  the  people  really  began  to  taste 
the  luxury  of  (leace. 

The  popular  outcry  for  jieace  was  now 
■atisiicd ;  but  as  it  had  been  resolved  upon 
from  the  lirst  that  this  repose  should  be 
of  very  short  duration,  jiretcxts  began  to 
be  immediately  sought  for  breaking  the 
treaty.  The  French  Government  was 
making  active  naval  preparations  in  the 
port  of  Brest,  intended  ostensibly  for  St. 
Domingo;  but  it  was  assumed  that  the 
armxmicnt  was  really  for  Ireland. 

Similar  naval  ]>reparation8  and  military 
movements  were  on  foot  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  1802.  In  the  spring  of  1803, 
volunteering  in  England,  and  the  raising  of 
yeomanry  corps  in  Ireland,  were  matters 
of  public  notoriety. 

in  fact,  the  English  Government  was 
resolved  never  to  give  up  the  island  of  St 
Malta ;  and  as  this  was  a  ^ntal  article  of 
the  treaty  in  the  eyes  of  Buona]>arte,  it  was 
evident  that  war  must  again  break  out. 
Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  «>vcr  as  Minister 
to  France;  and  from  his  dis^iatclu'S  to 
London,  and  those  of  Ix)nl  Uawkesbury 
in  reply,  it  is  easy  to  discover  what  were 
the  true  obstacles  to  the  real  establish- 
ment of  |K;acc. 

Buonaparte,  in  a  conference  with  T^rd 
Whitworth,  communicated  to  the  British 
Government,  Slst  February,  1803,  reiter- 
ated his  complaints  against  the  British 
Government  in  reference  to  the  retention 
of  Malta,  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  He  said :  "  Of  the  two, 
he  would  rather  see  us  (the  English)  in 
possession  of  the  Fauboui^  St.  Antoinc 
than  of  Malta.'*  ...  He  complained 
of  the  protection  given  in  England  to  the 
assassin  Georges,  handsomely  ])ensioned, 
and  of  his  plans  being  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  France,  and  of  two 
of  his  fellow-agents  being  sent  into  France 
by  tlie  emigrin  to  assassmate  him  (Buona- 
I»arte),  and  being  then  in  custody.  The 
two  men  he  referred  to  were  subse- 
quently tried,  and  convicted  of  tile  crime 


they  were  chiorged  wHli  on  tbeir  own 

oomeesions. 

In  regard  to  the  abiue  lAimelied  o& 
Buonaparte  in  the  English  piQMf%  and 
French  emigrant  jonmalB  pablialied  ia 
London,  he  (the  First  Consnl)  laid  to 
Lord  Whitworth :  '*  The  irritKtion  he  iUft 
against  England  increased  dmfly,  became 
every  wind  which  blew  from  Eoj^and 
brought  nothing  bnt  enmity  and  hatred 
against  him."  Lord  Hawkesbniy,  in 
rei)ly  to  Lord  Whitworth*8  comnnmia- 
tion,  18th  Febmary,  1803,  made  the  fol- 
lowing admission,  for  the  first  time 
explicitly  and  plainly  expressed :  "  With 
regard  to  that  article  of  the  treaty  wlnck 
relates  to  Malta,  the  stipniaticaia  con- 
tained in  it,  owing  to  cirenxnstances  whidi 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  His  Mijestj  to 
control,  had  not  been  found  capaUe  of 
execution." 

In  Lord  Whitworth's  oonunnnicatioa 
(dated  February  21,  1803)  to  Locd 
Hawkesbury,  an  account  is  given  of  la 
interview  with  Buonaparte,  when  the 
latter,  in  reference  to  tine  prooifii  he  had 
given  of  a  desire  to  maintain  peace,  said 
he  wished  to  know  what  he  had  to  gain 
by  going  to  war  with  England.  A  descent 
was  the  only  means  of  onenoe  he  had,  and 
if  determined  to  attempt  one,  it  must  be 
made  by  putting^  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition.  But  how  conld  it  be  sop- 
ix)eed  that,  after  having  gained  the  heigot 
on  which  he  stood,  he  wonld  risk  his  me 
and  reputation  in  such  a  hazardous  at* 
tem])t,  unless  forced  to  it  by  necessity, 
when  the  chances  were,  that  he  and  ue 
ijrcateAt  jmrt  of  the  expedition  would  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  talked  much 
on  the  subject,  but  never  affected  to 
(liininisli  the  danger.  He  acknowledged 
there  were  a  hundred  chances  to  one 
ai^ainst  him ;  but  still  he  was  determined 
to  attempt  it,  if  war  should  be  tiie  con- 
sefiucnco  of  the  ])resent  discussictn;  and, 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the  trooTH, 
that  army  after  aimy  would  bo  found  for 
the  enterprise.  He  concluded  by  stating 
that  France,  with  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  to  be 
immediately  completed,  was  ready  for  the 
most  desperate  enterprise ;  that  England, 
with  her  fleet,  was  mistress  of  the  seas, 
which  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
able  to  equal  in  ten  years.  Two  such 
countries,  by  a  proper  understanding 
mi^ht  govern  the  world,  bnt  by  their 
stnfes  might  overturn  it. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  a  message 
from  the  King  was  delivered  to  the  Par- 
liament, wherein  His  Migesty  *'  thinks  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  as  very  oonaidenihle  mOittty 
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preparatioiis  were  oanyiopon  in  theporte 
of  France  and  Holland,  £e  had  jnd^d  it 
expedient  to  adopt  additional  meaenree 
of  precaution  for  the  aoeority  of  his 
dommione.*' 

Lord  Whitworth.  in  March,  by  the  in- 
stractionB  of  his  Goyemment,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  the  motives  and  objects 
of  the  warlike  preparationB  in  the  French 
ports,  and  the  r^y  (not  official)  of  M. 
Talleyrand  was  said  to  have  been  short 
and  not  satisfiActory — *'  It  was  the  will  of 
the  First  ConsoL"  Bnonaparte,  on  the 
•ther  hand,  on  the  11th  of  March,  at  a 
ievee  at  the  Tnilleries,  attended  by  the 
di£ferent  ambassadors  and  a  great  nmnber 
of  distinffoished  persons,  on  entering  the 
grand  suoon  seemed  violently  a^tated, 
and  appeared  to  be  conversing  with  his 
attendfuits,  or  rather  thinking  alond,  for 
the  following  words,  pronounced  in  a  very 
audible  voice,  were  heard  by  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  'audience  chamber : — "  Yen- 
seance  will  fisdl  on  that  power  which  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  war. "  He  app»roached 
the  British  Ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth, 
and  said:  "You  know,  my  lord,  that  a 
terrible  storm  has  arisen  between  England 
and  France."  Lord  Whitworth  said  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  this  storm  would 
be  dissipated  without  any  serious  conse- 
quences. Buonaparte  replied:  "It  will 
be  dissipated  when  England  shall  have 
evacuated  Malta ;  if  not,  the  cloud  would 
burst  and  the  bolt  must  fiilL  The  King 
of  England  had  promised  by  treaty  to 
evacuate  that  place;  and  wno  was  to 
violate  the  £uth  of  treaties?" 

All  this  while,  Mr.  Pitt  was  out  of 
office ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  his  health 
was  so  shattered  as  to  render  him  quite 
incapable  of  the  cares  and  labours  of 
public  business ;  yet,  in  reality,  while  the 
London  Chronicle  was  officially  announc- 
ing his  great  sufferings,  Mr.  Pitt  had 
never  be^  so  intensely  and  indefatigably 
occupied  with  state  affairs  as  he  was  at  the 
very  time  of  these  negotiations.*  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  direct- 
ed and  governed  them  from  point  to  point. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don presented  certain  new  projects  plainly 
inadmissible;  making  further  demands 
on  France,  and  sayme  nothing  of  the 
surrender  of  Malta.  The  new  conditions 
f  being  rejected.  Lord  Whitworth  demanded 
his  passports,  in  order  to  quit  the  country. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1803,  His  Britannic 
Majesty  sent  a  message  to  Parliament  an- 
nouncing the  recall  of  the  British  Ambas- 
sador from  Paris,  and  the  departure  of 

•  Doctor  Madden  (U.  I.  Third  SeHa,  p.  810), 
makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  Mr.  Pitt's  niece  and  priTate 


the  French  Ambassador  from  London. 
The  declaration  of  hostilities  with  France 
was  published  in  The  OazeUe  of  18th  May, 
1803. 

Mr.  Pittas  health  was  immediately  re- 
stored. On  the  23d  of  May  there  was  an 
animated  debate  in  the  House  on  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  pledging  the  House  to 
support  him  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  On  that  night,  the  night  of 
the  debate  of  the  23d  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  found  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his 
"voice  was  still  for  war."  Perhaps 
greater  vigour  of  mind  or  body  was  never 
exhibited  oy  him  thim  on  that  occasion. 
The  ex-Mimster  was  himself  again.  War 
was  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  world,  and 
all  the  principles  of  evil  seemed  concen- 
trated in  the  unholy  exultation  with 
which  the  prospect  of  war  was  hailed  on 
that  occasion.  In  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
he  reviled  Buonaparte  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment terms  of  invective;  he  spoke  of  the 
First  Consul  as  '*a  sea  of  liquid  fire, 
which  destroyed  everything  wnich  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact 
with  it."  It  then  only  remained  lor 
honourable  members  to  express  a  ^<'P9 
that  *'  the  only  man  in  the  empire  quali- 
fied to  conduct  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue"  should  be  recalled  to  the  oouncila 
of  his  Sovereign. 

Mr.  Pitt  resumed  in  May,  1804,  the 
supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  as 
Prime  Minister.  He  made  no  stipulation 
with  the  King  concerning  the  Catholic 
claims ;  nor  dm  he  ever  again  offend  his 
Sovereign's  ear  upon  this  subject,  nor 
nrge  him  to  *  *  violate  his  coronation  oath  " 
by  emancipating  four  millions  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Pittas  first  great  task  now  was  to 
form  that  ^gantic  coaUtion  of  European 
Powers  agamst  France ;  and,  occupied  by 
these  midity  projects,  he  thought  no  more 
of  Irelaud,  unless  when  she  seemed  to  need 
more  coercion. 
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Trk  first  yemr  of  the  Union  was,  for  Ire- 
land, a  year  of  severe  distress.  Tlie  crops 
ci  1801  had  in  mat  measure  failed ;  and 
M  the  people  then  depended  for  subsist- 
anoe  chiefly  npon  at^colture,  as  they  do 
still,  the  nsnal  results  ensued.  Hunger 
and  hardship  pnxlnced  discontent,  and  in 
some  i»laces  disorder  also.  The  fur  pro- 
mises of  immediate  Tiron|erity  which  was 
tf>  have  followed  tne  Union,  were  not 
realized  Even  trade  and  commerce  were 
lan^niiahinff.  Mr.  Foster,  late  Siieaker, 
stated,  in  his  place  in  the  Imjicrial  Par- 
liament, that  m  1801  the  decrease  of  ex- 
jtr^rted  linen  was  five  million  yards.  The 
taxes  were  increasinj;  as  the  means  of 
payin:;  them  diminished ;  for  Ireland  had 
now  to  provide  for  the  chari^  of  that 
immense  debt  which  had  been  contracted 
for  slau^rhterin:^  her  people  and  purchasing 
her  Parliament  Mr.  Foster,  in  the  same 
qieccb,  mentioned  that,  although  it  had 
licen  acknowlcdge<l  that  the  exi)eu8cs  of 
the  current  year  would  be  considerably 
less  than  they  had  been  in  the  nrecetlin^ 
year,  yet  a  million  more  was  borrowed 
for  the  present  than  for  the  last  year. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  mea- 
sure, for  various  Union  purposes,  was  too 
obvious  to  mention.  The  revenue  was 
then  collected  at  a  much  li^hter  rate  of 
expense  than  it  had  been  in  1782,  when 
it  was  at  £11,  12^.  4</.  per  cent  The 
revenues  of  the  Post  OfBce  were,  at  the 
time  he  was  speakinc^,  collected  at  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  £224  per  cent 
In  1800,  the  amount  of  LTants,  ^lensions, 
Ac,  on  that  score,  waa  £.{4,(MJ0 ;  in  1802, 
£51,000;  and  this  is  what  he  called  "a 
falling  year. "  Then  the  Catholics,  whose 
eyes  were  at  len^h  oi^ned  to  the  gross 
deception  of  which  they  had  been  victims, 
felt  sore  and  disappointed;  cs]XK;ially  as 
the  persecuting  Orange  Societies  were  now 
greatly  multip7ic<l,  and  became  each  day, 
by  direct  encouragement  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  a  Koyal  Duke,  more  insolent 
and  aggressive.  A  serious  riot  took  place 
in  Dunlin.  The  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  on  the  12th 
of  July,  was  in  1802  solemnized  with  more 
than  ordinary  pomp.  The  statue  of  King 
William,  in  College  Green,  was  most 
sujierbly  decorated  with  Orange  colours, 
and  several  cori)s  of  yeomanry  paraded 
round  it  in  tho  course  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  the  conduct  of  the  yeomanry,  and 
the  spirit  of  this  ill-judged  and  mischievous 
commemoration,  so  worked  on  the  popular 
feelings,  that  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences were  apprehended.  Mr.  Alder- 
man Stamer  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 
prevent  outrages;  some  yeomen  were 
Mftten  to  the  ground.    Migor  Swan  was 


knocked  down   and  ■cvetdy  wvNUidsd: 
nor  was  the  mob  dispened  mckil  AUff- 
man  Darley  arrived  with  » large  pvtjr  of 
the  Castle  guard.     Some  of  t&^^ 
were  taken  and  •eTerely  pmriihed     At- 
tempts were  made  to  zaiae  tliia  iinswiw 
of  popular  soreness  into  a  geoenl  noit  of 
disaftectioD,  and  a  renovation  of  rmllida 
yothing,    however,    oonld    be   certiaib 
traced  oeyond  the  temnorarf  and  loeu 
outrage  nron  the  popular  lediii&  froa 
this  senseless  annual  ovation  of  us  As- 
cendancy, lately  rendered  more  poignaiitif 
provoking  by  the  ferocity  and  gnnrii^ 
power  of  the  Orange  societiea. 

On  the  whole,  uierefore,  when  the  is- 
sidious  negotiations  of  the  "^^g*****  Got- 
emment,  preparatory  to  the  vioIatiiQn  of 
the  trea^  of  Amiens,  were  going  fimmd 
in  London  and  Paris,  the  maa  of  tin 
Irish  people  was  still  thonmgfalj^  dis- 
affectea;  and  persons  connectea  with  ths 
Government  were  of  opinion  that»  imoM- 
diately  on  the  fresh  oatbrea^  of  war  vitik 
France,  a  new  French  expedition,  and  oi 
a  lai^r  scale  than  that  oi  Hoche^  wosld 
be  dispatched  to  Ireland ;  in  which  ous 
there  was  no  doubt  of  a  general  rising  is 
the  island. 

The  two  Emmets,  0*Connor,  and  many 
other  Irish  exiles,  were  then  on  the  Cos* 
tincnt ;  and  were  in  *^"»*"T?y?^rati^yn  with 
the  First  Consul,  provisionaUy,  with  s 
view  to  future  operationa  in  caae  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  then  ■eanri 
highly  probable.  Bobert  Emmet  wm 
then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
had  seen  the  atrocities  of  '9S,  the  frandi 
and  villanies  by  which  the  Union  wai 
accomplished ;  he  saw  his  unhappy  coiui- 
try  still  groaning  under  martial  law,  the 
;n^at  majority  of  his  compatriots  shut  ont 
from  the  Constitution,  and,  by  meant  cf 
])acke<l  juries  and  Orange  magistrstei, 
cfifcctually  deprived  of  the  protection  cf 
law.  His  ardent  spirit  burned  to  redrev 
these  wrongs,  and  to  do  at  least  what  one 
man  might,  to  rouse  the  people  for  one 
more  manly  effori;.  The  parity  and  ele- 
vation of  his  motives  have  never  been 
questioned  even  by  his  enemies.  Whsfc 
he  desired  and  longed  for  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  passionate  nature,  wii 
sim|)ly  to  see  his  people  invested  with  the 
ordinary  civil  right  of  human  beings,  lead- 
ing peaceful  and  honourable  lives  under 
the  protecting  shelter  of  a  native  Legisla- 
ture, and  having  a  law  over  them  which 
they  might  reverence  and  obey,  not  cone 
and  abhor.* 

*  Lord  Cantlereagh,  %  yoong  man  like  BolMt 

Emmet,  bnt  more  "  pmdent,"  thus  dMcrlbes  EbbK 

and  hit  inanrrection,  after  the  danger  waa  over,  k 

I  aapeechinParltoment:— "Inplaoeof  afomiidikii 

;  conspiracy  fraught  with  dSDger  to  the  siistfBgGa*' 
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ef  the  yean  1800  uul  IBOl  aa  the  Cou-  with  Robert  Emmet  and  Surgeon  I^w^esi^ 
tincDt  and  Feiim«ala — the  Ereater  part  of  the  day  before  the  de))iuiare  of  the  former 
that  time  on  the  tour  in  which  he  vimt^il  |  for  IreWd.  ' '  Emmet  ipoko  of  hia  ^aw 
the  Bouth  of  France,  Switzerland,  axn[  with  extreme  enthusiBsin ;  hia  feattre* 
Bome  parts  of  Spun.  On  hia  return  from  slowed  with  excitement,  the  perapiratioit 
this  tour,  he  Tinted  Amsterdam  sadBrus-  .burst  throush  the  pores,  and  nu  dowiL 
■ela,  where  his  brother,  T.  A.  Emmst^  had  hia  forehead"  lAwlesi  was  thoroughly 
been  aojoDrDing  since  his  liberation  from  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  and 
Fort  George^  and  baniahment,  in  Jan  i,  thought  &vourab]y  of  them ;  but  Lord 
1602.  Cloncarry  conaiderad  the  plana  immscti- 

It  was  impoBsible  for  Irishmen  to  be  in  cable,  and  was  opposed  to  thenL  Doctat 
France  or  Belgium  in  that  year  without  MscNeven,  Hneh  Wilson,  Ruaiell,  Byrne, 
perceJTins  the  evident  symptoms  of  a  new  William  and  Tbocnas  Corbett,  Hamilton, 
and  fbrm^ble  stmg^  approaching,  II  w  and  Sweeney,  were  intimate  and  conS- 
English  Minister  1^  already  refosed  tu  dentdal  friends  of  Robert  Emmet,  as  well 
give  np  Malta;  and  formidable  milituy  ,asof  Ms  brother — several  of  them,  ther* 
aod  naval  pnmarations  wore  raradly  nni-  ^ia  positive  proo^  concurred  in  the  attempts 
THKdng  boUi  m  France  and  in  Englanil.  :All  of  them,  it  may  be  suppoeed,  were 
Eqnally  iropoHible  was  it  for  the  exiltt  cognlaant  of  it  All  their  snrriving 
United  IriahnwD  not  to  turn  with  anxiotis  friends  are  agreed  on  one  point,  that  th« 
hope  to  thii  new  conjnncture  of  aSairLi.  project  did  not  oiiginato  with  Robert 
I>i>ctor  MacNeven  was  then  in  France,  as  Emmet. 

well  a«  Tone's  friend,  Tbomaa  Russell.  ,  The  letters  of  T.  A.  Emmet,  at  this 
Withwhomtheideaorieinatedof enteriii.'  period,  establish  the  &ct  that,  in  the 
upon  B  negotJation  with  the  French  Gi.>-  autumn  and  winter  of  1802,  tlie  leading 
vemment  doe*  not  seem  clear;  but  certain  I  Ignited  Irishmen  then  on  the  Continent, 
it  ia  that  Robert  Emmet,  in  the  SDmmer  of  |  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  France 
180%  had  interriews  both  with  Baonaparte  and  England,  were  beat  on  renewing  their 
and  Talleyrand  .  edbtts,  and  that  they  locked  upon  the 

His  design  was,  then,  based  on  the  ex- 1  stniggle  in  Ireland  as  suspended,  but  not 
pectstion  of  a  speedy  rupture  of  the  ami  ,  relinquished. 

cable  relations  between  Great  Britain  aii<\  \  That  this  also  was  the  opinion  of  the 
France,  on  a  knowledge  of  extensive  naval ,  English  Government  is  equally  certain. 
prepsnttiona  in  the  northern  seaports  ->f|  After  the  declaration  of  war,  a  nnmber 
France,  and  the  impression  left  oa  hi^  i  of  intercepted  letters,  fonnd  on  board  the 
mind,  by  his  interview  with  Buonapart',  i  East  Indiaman,  Admiral  Aplin,  captured 
and  his  frequent  commnnications  with  by  the  French,  and  published  in  the 
Talleyrand,  that  those  preparatioiis  wei-i.  j  Momltur  by  the  Government,  aObrd  aban- 
for  an  invaston  of  England,  which  wim  dant  proof  of  the  panic  which  prevailed 
likely  to  be  attempted  in  August,  180D ;  in  England,  and  of  the  expectation  of  in- 
on  the  knowledge,  communicated  to  him  vasiou  that  was  general  at  that  period. 
by  Dowdall,  of  a  movement  being  detej-  {Very  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
mined  on  by  the  Secret  Society  of  ^^gl""'  \,  pressed  in  these  letters  of  the  results  of  an 
with  which  Colonel  Deapard  was  con-  invasion  in  Ireland.  It  was  stated,  in  a 
nected;  on  the  aasnrance  of  support  and  letter  of  Lord  Charles  Bentinck  to  his 
pecuniary  assistance  from  very  innuentia.1  brother.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor 
persona  in  Ireland;  and,  lastly,  on  t!ie  of  Madraai  "If  Ireland  be  not  attended 
coDcaTTancaof  several  of  tlie  Irish  leadeiB  to.  it  will  be  lost;  these  rascals  (an  en- 
in  Paria.  dearing,  familiar,  gentleman-like  way  of 

The  late  Lord  Clouenrry  informed  Sac-  describing  the  people  of  Ireland)  are  as 
ripe  as  ever  for  rebellion." 
enunent,  It  wu  onlj  the  wlld  and  eonMiDirliblt'  In  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  General 
protectof  Ur^Emma^a  raang  manor  a  heaWii  Clinton,  of  the  2d  of  June,  we  find  the 
j4SS?^?%oS°S^*"CrSSr.'°w'Sri,^  following  »asaage:  ;' I  have  l«^ed  fron. 
■DonljatUs  own  dlapaal,  IhoDght  he  cDaldi  .'  them  (Insh  people  m  England),  with  le- 
dlmnae  of  KJonof  aJTaame.Uanln  m  tiMmi.-.    eret,  that  tho  lower  olasBes  of  the  men  in 

to  OTSrUiru  the  Qoreramenl  of  hli  eountry,  fii„         _         jir^jii._     

Wbal  a  esninrt  betwean  Uww  two  IriBhmeii '  Ireland  were  moro  disaffected  than  evet, 
fa  slTsi  Belli  osTt^nlrwas  not  of  "a  li«t«d  ohi  even  more  than  dnring  the  last  rebellion, 
SSSSl^n'^SSS"  T?.'™'^  hi"'  ™"^^'  ■ ,  «"i  tliat  'i  ^^  *^'"'l>  """Id  escape  from 
ffi^Sl£i.^w2^lXi  J^tTrt^^;;!   our  fleet,  and  land  their  troops  in  the 

■" ■""  -"^M,  who  ■pout  all  he  poMemn'-i    north  of  Ireland,  they  would  be  received 

)8m_thit  MonOr.periihedoiLj  ;     -th    „«rf,jJini,.   -nil  ininMl  bv  a  irreat 
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*_:-     "  :-.  :.i7?.  i -  . Tr^ii  iis  r pefer«ii«  for  Eminet'i 

-    : -1-  I.-.  f-.i---r  :.  -:T-rT  3«i-rr  that  conid  bed^ 

. -.2.  -  l:  1  ».  .-I.  -  ■-=^ i  _z  il-i  :ir:izi5tauKeB  of  Ireland.  He 

-    1  1-.    i  'i-?.  :z  :1  «si2.^  hi*  cwn  carratiFe  of  thM 

I.    -  i.--  •I  *j_ill  «ver  fe*l  prond  of  tiw  put  I 

.?! :  •  £  '9r::i  tie  Limect^d  Robert  Emmet 

:*  I  Lit-:  -.fr^z.  A&ked  myself   How  ooold  I 

y.  ......  J 1  •    r.  \\  :  nL  *•  :.     :  r.    •  -- ;.  ?  -:  r .  i.  L^ v ..-  s^  tei  •:  therwise.  feeing  all  hia  Tiewi 

1f.r::.f:.-i   -*:■  rw-.ry  :'.-'.   :   ..:.  V\'_j  ^i.!  -  '\r*   iVr  the   independence   of  ny 

^,.  *',, ,  v..-  ;:,..":.-.  ■:"■■-:'•  1 ;  •    1  l-jI  :.-ir.:ry  s.?   maoh  superior  to  anytbxnz 

Is;::. ft.,   *,'.    *.:.-•   *.  -.r.:y  K.l  !i-- : ev-r    in:i.nst"l  l^fore    on   the   nibjectT 

i  At*:.'j.  :i.  :':.*.'.':::.'■.:.  i .n..- t.     :  K:1  i-r»? :  Th^y  wi-re  only  frustrated  by  ac<ridf"*, 

M;ti.v.r.y  I^.-i:.;..  r   ■:-:.■:  .i  !ir. ':-  I  •  r  -  il  I  thv  tx:'lc«sion  of  a  depi>t ;  and,  as  I 

J.r I « . Vi ,' ,    ' . ' , . r. r y    V. .  ,.'..*':    i'.iK    M •. ••  -r ?.  hare   al wavs    said,    whenever    Iriahiuai 

'«.rf',t,  i\':{.'.r'.  *  ••  .:.*y  K:!  Lr»; :  TL-'inas  thint  of  of>taining  frce<iom,  Robert  Em« 

Wyl'l/:. /',»*.',;;  rijiri I. fi.. •.UP; r.  <  i-rk  >tre*rt :  mtt'a   plaus   will    be  their    beat    guide. 

'/ii'iifi.14  l/-ii?i'i;iji,  it.  f\nji*r.  i^f  <.  r-sw  HiU,  Firrt,   to  take  the  capital,  and  then  tht 

r#,iif,ty   Kil'!.ir»:  ;   J'wiii   II-v  V.  a  tiifia-:-  pFi'vinoea  will  banst  out  and  rain  the 

#'iiii>f.,  r,f 'I h'/fin  ^  '^tnrt  :  li'iii-s  I^mtK-rt  .sanie  Standard immediately.^'f- 

Ir'-'lrii'iiifi,  a  « /,;,!  f.i'  tor,  of  I>riKIiri ; Myles  Byrne  himself,  after  being  mud 

JiiiiiiJi'.'iii,    of    liiHlitowii,     tiiii^'cr    mer-  smuht    after    by   the   Government,  oa 
« liiiiil.  ;    .fo»4iili    Alitiiirii,     of    Kilinactid, 

Wiiiily     Murboiir,    u    Hiimll    landholder  ;  *  !>'•■  Mn^lilcn  addn  the  naniM  of  Lord  Wjooobi 

,  ami  John  Koogh.  as  faTOurable  to  the '" 

•  'I  lift  nlnifi'  f  rir-i'  i-i  nil.  jf|v<'ti  !;y  Ductor  MaU-  I  uol  inMually  coDCcmml  in  iL 
lUif  I.  -  //.  /.     Thtni  A.  1 1.^..  ij.  ;j  li.                                 If  MaiMiTi  9f  Miiu  Bfrmu    FmIl 
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account  of  hia  port  in  the  Wexford  in- 
sorrection,  and  after  many  escapes,  was, 
in  1802,  under  a  feigned  name,  employing 
jiimnftlf  as  a  measurer  of  timber  in  the 
timber-yard  of  his  stepbrother,  Kennedy; 
Imt  still  keeping  up  his  connections  with 
the  remnant  of  Wexford  rebels,  and  hop- 
ing for  better  times.  Here,  wlule  he  was 
one  day  measuring  logs,  news  came  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  **I  felt,*'  he  says, 
"  unnerved  and  disappointed  at  the  news 
of  the  peace.  I  htid  oeen  living  in  hopes 
that,  ere  the  war  terminated,  somethmg 
good  would  be  done  for  poor  Ireland.*' 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Robert  Em- 
met, we  find  him  in  close  communication 
witii  Mr.  B}rme. 

In  reporting  their  first  conversation, 
Mr.  Byrne  gives  his  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony with  regard  to  the  real  views  of 
Emimet,  and  his  motives  for  engaging  in 
the  enterprise,  and  his  anxious  care  to 
avoid  ^French  domination  as  well  as  to 
abolish  that  of  England.  The  Memoir 
flays:— 

"Mr.  Emmet  soon  told  me  his  plans. 
He  said  he  wished  to  be  acc[uainted  with 
all  those  who  had  escaped  m  the  war  of 
'98,  and  who  continued  still  to  enioy  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  that  he  had 
been  inquiring  since  his  return,  and  even 
at  Paris.  He  was  pleased  to  add  that  he 
had  heard  my  name  mentioned  amongst 
them,  &c  He  entered  into  many  details  of 
what  Ireland  had  to  expect  m»m  France 
in  the  way  of  assistance,  now  that  that 
country  was  so  energetically  governed  by 
the  Finrt  Consul,  Buonaparte,  who  feared 
(he,  Buonaparte)  that  the  Irish  people 
mi^ht  be  changed,  and  careless  about 
their  independence,  in  consequence  of  the 
tinion  with  England.  It  became  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  impression  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Robert 
Emmet  told  me  the  station  his  brother 
held  in  Paris,  and  that  ^e  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Qovemment  there  frequently 
consulted  him.  All  of  them  were  of 
opinion  that  a  demonstration  should  be 
znade  by  the  Irish  patriots  to  prove  that 
they  were  as  ready  as  ever  to  shake  off 
the  EnsUsh  yoke.  To  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet  replied,  it  would  be  cruel 
to  commit  the  poor  Irish  people  asain, 
and  to  drive  them  into  another  reb^on 
before  they  received  assistance  from 
France;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
assure  the  French  Government  that  a 
secret  organization  was  then  goins  on 
throughout  Ireland,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  large  depdts 
of  arms  and  of  every  kind  of  ammunition 
were  preparing  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
as  none  out  tiie  tried  men  of  1798  were 


intrusted  with  the  management  of  thoae 
stores  and  depdts. 


.•^ 


"After  giving  me  this  explanatidni^ 
Mr.  Robert  Emmet  added:  'If  thebia^e* 
and  unfortunate  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  his  associates  felt  themselves  justified 
in  seeking  to  redress  Ireland's  grievances 
by  taking  the  field,  what  must  not  be  our 
justification,  now  that  not  a  vestige  of 
self-government  exists,  in  consequence  of 
the  accursed  Union;  that»  until  this  most 
barbarous,  fraudulent  transaction  took 
place,  from  time  to  time,  in  spite  of  cor- 
ruption, useful  local  laws  were  enacted 
for  Ireland  ?  Now,  seven-eighths  of  the 
population  have  no  right  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  their  body  to  represent  them,  even 
in  a  foreign  Parliament;  and  the  other 
eighth  pifft  of  the  population  are  the 
tools  and  taskmasters,  acting  for  the 
cruel  English  Government  and  ite  Iridi 
Ascendancy — a  monster  still  worse,  if 
possible,  than  foreign  tyranny.' 

'*Mr.  Emmet  mentioned,  again  the 
promises  obtained  from  the  chief  of  the 
French  Government,  given  to  himself  his 
brother,  and  other  leaders,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  French  army  landing  in  Ire- 
land, it  should  be  considered  as  an  au^- 
iary  one,  and  received  on  the  same 
principle  as  General  Rochambeau  and  his 
army  were  received  by  the  American 
people,  when  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence. He  added:  'That  though  no 
one  could  abhor  more  than  he  did  the 
means  by  which  the  First  Consul  came 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation, 
still  he  was  convinced  that  this  great 
military  chief  would  find  it  his  interest 
to  deal  fistirly  by  the  Irish  nation,  as  the 
best  and  surest  way  to  obtain  his  ends 
with  England.  H!e  therefore  thought 
the  country  should  be  organized  and  pre- 
pared for  those  great  evente,  which  were 
now  inevitable.  That  as  for  himself,  he 
was  resolved  to  risk  his  life,  and  to  stake 
the  little  fortune  he  possessed,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  preparations  so 
necessary  for  the  redemption  of  our  un- 
fortunate country  frx)m  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  enemy.'" 

It  was  while  Mr.  Emmet  was  making 
his  preparations  in  Dublin  that  an  Eng- 
lish revolutionary  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  broken  up  in  jjondon.  A  certain 
Colonel  Despara  and  thirty  other  persons 
were  arrested,  on  a  charge.of  high  treason, 
at  a  public-house  in  Lambeth,  the  15th  of 
November,  1802.  By  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses it  appeared  that  Government  was 
cogmzant  of  the  treasonable  proceedings 
of  Despard  and  his  associates  six  months 
previous  to  their  arrest ;  that  spies  were 
set  on  them,  and  suggested  acts  in  some 
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otMi  to  them,  which  were  adopted;  thit 
th^  had  printed  pages  to  the  following 
effect:  *' ConstituttOD,  the  independence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  an  ejnaH- 
wtion  of  civil,  political,  and  relupoiia 
xighte ;  an  ample  provision  for  thenmi- 
lies  of  the  heroes  who  shall  foil  in  the 
contest;  a  liberal  reward  for  distingoished 
merit.  These  are  the  objects  for  which 
we  contend.  We  swear  to  be  united,  in 
the  awfiil  presence  of  Ood.** 

Febroary  7,  1803,  Colonel  Despard  was 
tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  berore  Lord 
EUenborough,  on  a  charge  of  high  tnM- 
son,  conspirinff  to  aaaamnate  ihe  King, 
to.  Of  this  last  charge  there  was  no 
evidence;  butit.plainly  appeared  that  Des- 
pard,  as  well  as  Robert  Emmet,  had  been 
encourafl«d  to  make  his  attempt  by  the 
French  Government,  which  very  naturally 
desired  to  create  for  the  Englian  Govern- 
ment as  much  embarrassment  as  possiUe 
at  home.  Despard  was  convicted  and 
hung. 

In  the  meantime  Emmet  was  quietly 
collecting  arms  and  forming  depdts  of 
them  at  several  points  in  Lhiblm.  In 
January,  1803,  his  jgood  fother,  Doctor 
Robert  Emmet,  died;  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Peter's,  Aungier 
Street  Robert  could  not  even  attend 
his  fother's  funeral ;  because  his  presence 
in  Dublin  was  intended  to  be  a  scOTet, 
and  he  knew  there  was  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  in  the  hands  of  Mi^ST  ^"^> 
smce  early  in  the  year  1800.*  He  was 
Droceeding  actively  with  his  preparations. 
Miles  B^rme  and  others  were  busy  in 
gettins  pikes,  pistols,  and  blunderbusses 
monufiictured,  and  ammunition  laid  in. 
Emmet  invented  a  species  of  explosive 
machines,  consisting  of  beams  or  wood 
bored  by  a  pump  augur,  and  filled  with 
powder  and  small  stones,  intended  to  be 
exploded  in  the  face  of  advancing  troops 
at  the  moment  of  action.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  pikes  were  for|;ed  and  mounted, 
and  earned  from  their  places  of  manu- 
facture to  the  dep6ts  in  hollow  loss  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  and  which  were 
drawn  through  the  streets  like  ordinary 
lumber. 

It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Irish 
Government,  usually  so  vigilant  and  sus- 
picious, seems  to  have  had  no  knowled^ 
of  these  formidable  arrangements.  This 
was  not  for  want  of  warnings,  and  report 
of  spies ;  but  the  Government  did  not  be- 
lieve them.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  executive  was  so  incredulous,  be- 
cause  thero  had  not  probably  been  one 
yntk  for  the  past  half  century,  when  the 

•ICadden  dtoeorara  this  fSflt  iB  Mr'« /'^pcn^  de- 
poriMia  Trinity  OoltafsLlteBiy. 


Govmnnent  liad  iio4  iwMBvwl 

ing  inteUigenoe  of  lliis  ntitrr     HnUfaf 

iJso  the  iiwORDtttim  mu 

to  indicate  penoni  and 

interruption  mB  tAwto  to         

ments ;  and  the  Vd  of  JmJtj^  WUH  M 
fixed  for  the  ofoibmk. 

Before  that  day  arrivied,  m  <taiaitaMi 
occurred  which  threatened  to  nm  A 

On  the  Saturday  ni^^  week  pRfim 
to  the  tum-onti  an  esploeua  ef  shi 
combustibles  took  plaoe  m  tibe  diplt  d 
Patrick  Streets  which,  aewm  eons  iImb  ii 
the  neighbouiiioodL  Major  SarmtmU 
examine   the  house :    pteviona  to  Ui 


conung,  some  one 
powder,  arms,  &&.  and  all  tke 
which  were  moveable  in  the  phe^  Ml* 
withstanding  some  obetmotion  gifVi  If 
the  watchman.  Other  aima  vera  mohM 
on  the  premises,  and  were  notdinoiMai 
until  some  time  mftsrwaids.  II  ev 
concluded  that  the  efliyr  wae  mdjmmB 
chemical  process,  whieh  had  mnrAlumMf 
caused  the  explosian. 

The  accident  doee  not  eeen  ts  han 
pUoed  any  seiioas  obetaola  mthewiifrf 
the  enterj^rise.    Milee  Byrne  saya:— 

"Now,  the  final  plan  to  be  enootsl 
consisted  prinoipaUy  m  taking  the  GhA^ 
whiUt  the  Pigeon  Honae^  l£nd  Bridgp^ 
the  Bopl  Barrack%  and  the  old  Oeston 
House  fiarraoka  wera  to  be  aUaeked,  mi 
if  not  surprised  and  taken*  thqr  wsn  li 
be  blockaded,  and  intrancdunenlB  tiuon 
up  before  them.  Obetaelea  of  erveiy  Ual 
to  be  created  through  the  atieeli^  to 
roevent  the  English  cavalry  from  tJUBtjp^ 
The  Castle  once  taken,  nndannted  Mb 
materials,  implements  of  erer^  desom- 
tion,  would  be  easily  fimnd  m  all  tti 
streets  in  the  city,  not  only  to  impede  fti 
cavalry,  but  to  prevent  infontiy  fron 
passing  through  them. 

*' As  I  was  to  be  one  of  these  penoBsdi* 
signed  to  co-operate  with  Bobect  BauDelii 
tiding  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  I  shall  ham 
relate  precisely  the  part  which  ms 
allotted  to  me  in  this  daring  entotpriiB' 
I  was  to  have  assembled  eeriy  ia  Ihs 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  29d.  of  Jdj, 
180.%  at  the  house  of  Dennis  lembat 
Redmond,  on  the  Coal  Qoav,  the  Wedori 
and  Wicklow  men,  to  whom  I  was  t» 
distribute  pikes,  arms,  and  ammnnitir*; 
and  then,  a  little  before  dnak,  I  wm 
to  send  one  of  the  men,  wdl  knoei 
to  Mr.  Emmet,  to  tell  him  that  we  was 
at  our  post,  armed  and  ready  to  foils' 
him ;  men  were  placed  in  tibe  hoass  is 
Ship  Street,  ready  to  seiae  on  the  entnaei 
to  the  Castle  on  that  mdi^  at  the  svi 
moment  the  piindpal  gato  wmU  to 
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"  Mr.  Emmet  was  to  leave  the  depdt  at 
Thomas  Street  at  druk,  with  six  hackney 
coaches,  in  each  of  which  six  men  were 
to  be  placed,  anned  with  jointed  pikes 
and  blnnderbnsses  concealed  under  their 
coats.  The  moment  the  last  of  these 
coaches  had  passed  Redmond's  house, 
where  we  were  to  be  assembled,  we  were 
to  sally  forth  and  follow  them  quickly  into 
the  Castle  Crourtyard,  and  there  to  seize 
and  disarm  all  the  sentries,  and  to  replace 
them  instantly  with  our  own  men,  &c. 

"Emmet,  alter  the  explosion  in  Patrick 
Street,  took  up  his  abooe  in  the  depdt  in 
Marshalsea  Luie.  There  he  lay  at  night 
on  a  mattress,  surrounded  by  all  the 
implements  of  death,  devising  plans, 
tnniing  over  in  his  mind  all  the  teaxM 
chances  of  the  intended  struggle,  well 
knowing  that  his  life  was  at  the  mercy  of 
upwardB  of  forty  individuals,  who  had 
been,  or  still  were  employed  in  the 
dep6ts ;  ^et  confident  of  success,  exag- 
ceratin£[  its  prospects,  extenuatmg  the 
oifficulties  which  oeset  him,  judging  of 
others  by  himself,  thinking  associates 
honest  who  seemed  to  be  so,  confidine  in 
their  promises,  and  animated,  or  ratner 
inflamed,  by  a  burning  sense  of  the  wron^ 
of  his  country,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  his 
devotion  to  what  he  considered  its  right- 
fiul  cause. 

'*  The  morning  of  the  23d  of  July  found 
£mmet  and  the  leaders  in  whom  he  con- 
fided not  of  one  mind ;  there  was  division 
in  their  councils,  confusion  in  the  dep6ts, 
consternation  among  the  citizens  who 
were  cognizant  of  what  wasgoing  on,  and 
treachery  tracking  Robert  £nmef  s  foot- 
atepe,  dogging  him  from  place  to  place, 
unseen,  unsuspected,  but  perfidy  never- 
theless, embooied  in  the  form  of  pat- 
riotism, employed  in  deluding  its  victim, 
making  the  most  of  its  foul  means  of 
betraym^  its  unwary  victims,  and  count- 
ing already  on  the  ultimate  rewards  of  its 
treachery.  Portion  after  portion  of  each 
plan  of  Robert  Emmet  was  defeated,  as 
ne  imagined,  by  accident,  or  ignorance,  or 
neglect  on  the  part  of  his  agents.  **But 
it  never  occurred  to  him,'  says  Madden, 
*  that  he  was  betrayed,  that  every  design 
of  his  was  frustrated,  every  project 
neutralized,  as  efiectually  as  if  an  enemy 
bad  stolen  into  the  camp.*" 

There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  treason  on  the  part  of  any  of 
those  whom  he  trusted.  The  rest  of  this 
sad  tale  is  soon  told : — 

Various  consultations  were  held  on  the 
23d,  at  the  dep6t  in  Thomas  Street,  at 
Mr.  Long's,  in  Crow  Street,  and  Mr. 
Allen's,  in  College  Green,  and  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to 


the  propriety  of  an  immediate  rising,  or  a 
posl^nement  of  the  attempt  Emmet  and 
AUen  were  in  £&vour  of  tne  former,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  posture  of  their  affairs,  no 
other  course  was  left,  except  the  total 
abandonment  of  their  project  which  it  is 
only  surprising  had  not  been  determined 
on.  The  Widdow  men,  under  Dwyer, 
on  whom  great  dependence  was  placed, 
had  not  arrived;  the  man  who  bore  the 
order  to  him  from  Emmet  neglected  his 
duty,  and  remained  at  Rathfamham. 
The  Kildare  men  came  in,  and  were 
informed,  evidently  by  a  traitor,  that 
Emmet  had  postponed  his  attempt,  and 
they  went  back  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Wexford  men  came  in, 
and,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, remained  in  town  the  earl^  part  of 
the  niffht  to  take  the  part  assigned  to 
them,  but  they  received  no  orders.  A 
large  body  of  men  were  assembled  at 
the  Broadstone,  ready  to  act  when  the 
rocket  signal  agreed  upon  should  be  given, 
but  no  such  si^ial  was  made. 

It  was  evident  that  Emmet,  to  the  last, 
counted  on  large  bodies  of  men  at  his 
disposal,  and  that  he  was  deceived.  At 
eignt  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had 
eighty  men  nominaUy  under  his  com- 
mand, collected  in  the  depdt  in  Marshal- 
sea  Lane. 

A  man  rushed  in  to  announce  that 
troops  were  at  that  moment  marching 
upon  them,  which  was  not  true;  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed  by  Emmet 
and  the  rest.  It  was  then  he  resolved 
to  sally  out,  with  such  poor  following  as 
he  had,  march  ux)on  the  Castle,  ma,  if 
necessary,  meet  death  by  the  way.  Even 
this  happiness^f  dying  with  arms  in  his 
hands — was  not  reserved  for  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman. 

The  motley  assembly  of  armed  men, 
some  of  them  intoxicated,  marched  along 
Thomas  Street,  with  their  unhappy  leader 
at  their  head,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
maintain  some  order,  with  the  assistsoice 
of  Stafford,  a  man  who  remained  close  by 
him  throughout  this  scene,  and  faithful 
to  the  last.  It  was  now  al)out  half-past 
nine,  and  quite  dark.  The  sequel  is 
painful  to  tell;  yet  it  must  bo  told. 
Doctor  Madden  says : — 

**The  stragglers  in  the  rear  soon  com- 
menced acts  of  pillage  and  assassination. 
The  first  murderous  attack  committed  in 
Thomas  Street  was  not  that  made  on 
Lord  Kilwarden,  as  we  find  by  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day. 

**  *  A  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  Custom  House, 
was  passing  through  Thomas  Street  in  a 
hackney  coach,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  rabble;  they  dragged  him  out  of  the 
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coach  without  any  inquiry;  it  seemed 
enough  that  he  was  a  respectable  man; 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  implored  their 
mercy,  but  all  in  vain;  they  began  the 
work  of  blood,  and  ^ve  him  a  mghtful 
pike  wound  in  the  CToin.  Their  attention 
was  then  divertea  from  their  humbler 
victim  by  the  approach  of  Lord  Kil war- 
den s  coach.  M  r.  Leech  then  succeeded  in 
creeping  to  Vicar  Street  watch-house, 
where  he  lay  a  considerable  time  appar- 
ently dead  from  loss  of  blood,  but  happily 
recovered  from  his  wound.  *" 

Now,  of  all  the  judges,  and  other  high 
official  persons  in  Ireland  in  those  days, 
not  one  was  so  estimable,  so  good  and 
humane,  as  Lord  Kilwarden,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench.  He  had 
often  stood  between  an  innocent  prisoner 
and  the  death  to  which  his  enemies  had 
already  doomed  him.  Most  unfortunately, 
just  as  the  mad  mob  of  rioters  had  got 
beyond  the  control  of  their  leader,  and 
had  already  dipped  their  hands  in  blood, 
a  private  carriage  was  sqen  moving  along 
that  part  of  Thomas  Street  which  leads 
to  Vicar  Street.  It  was  stopped  and 
attacked;  Lord  Kilwarden,  who  was 
inside,  with  his  dau^ter  and  his  nephew, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Wolfe,  cried  out:  **It 
is  I,  Kilwarden,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench."  A  man,  whose  name 
is  said  to  have  been  Shannon,  rushed 
forward,  plunged  his  pike  into  his  lord- 
ship, crymg  out:  "You  are  the  man  I 
want."  A  portmanteau  was  then  taken 
out  of  the  carriage,  broken  open  and 
rifled  of  its  contents ;  then  his  lordship, 
mortally  wounded,  M'as  dragged  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  several  additional  wounds 
inflicted  on  him.  His  nephew  endeavoured 
to  make  his  escape,  but  was  taken,  and 
put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  young  lady 
remained  in  the  carriage,  till  one  of  tlic 
leaders  rushed  forward,  took  her  from  the 
carriage,  and  led  her  through  the  rabble 
to  an  adjoining  house ;  ana  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  sanguinary  tumult,  no  injury  or 
insult  was  oiOercd  to  her,  or  attempted  to 
be  offered  to  her,  by  the  infuriated  rabble. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that  the  person  who 
rescued  her  from  her  dreadful  situation 
was  Robert  Emmet. 

Miss  Wolfe,  after  remaining  some  time 
in  the  place  of  refuge  she  was  placed  in, 
proceeded  on  foot  to  the  Castle,  and 
entered  the  Secretary's  office  in  a  dis- 
tracted state,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  bearer  of  tho  intelligence  of  her 
father's  murder.  Lord  Kilwarden  was 
found  lyine  on  the  pavement  dreadfully 
tad  mortally  wounded.  When  the  street 
was  cleared  of  the  insargenta,  he  was  car- 


ried almost  lifeleaa  to  the  irstcli-hoiiie  ia 
Vicar  Street. 

This  foul  murder  was  an  atrod^  reaDj 
horrible.  Beaaona  have  been  aamgntd  cr 
suggested  for  it,  aa  that  the  mao  wk» 
first  attacked  him  had  had  a  rebkhe 
sentenced  to  death  by  him ;  thai  he  w» 
mistaken  for  Lord  Carleton,  a  Teiy  dif- 
ferent kind  of  judge,  &c. ;  bat  the  odioai 
deed  stands  out  in  all  its  bloody  hamt; 
no  better— but  also  no  worse — ^than  nn^ 
of  the  outrages  done  upon  the  paopk  it 
'98,  by  Orange  yeomanry  and  ktmrntburj 
magistrates. 

Doctor  Madden  thus  narrates  tiis  don 
of  this  dreadful  afifoir : — 

**  Enmiet  halted  his  party  at  the  mv> 
ket-house,  with  the  view  of  restoriag 
order,  but  tumult  and  inaabotdinatioa 
prevailed.  During  hia  ineffectual  efibil^ 
word  was  brought  that  Lord  Kilwaite 
was  murdered ;  he  retraced  hia  8tep%  iao> 
ceeded  towards  the  scene  of  the  oamr 
ous  outrage,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fnr 
minutes  returned  to  his  party.  Ynm  tink 
moment  he  gave  up  all  nope  of  eflfoctiiy 
any  nationid  object  He  saw  that  bi 
attempt  had  mei:^;ed  into  a  work  of  piDagi 
and  murder.  He,  and  afow  of  thebadeif 
who  were  about  lum,  abandoned  their  pto* 
ject  and  their  followers.  A  detadunart 
of  the  military  made  its  appearance  aft  tbi 
comer  of  Cutpurse  Row,  and  commenoed 
firing  on  the  msurgenta,  who  immediate^ 
fled  m  all  directions.  The  root  waa  ^ea- 
eral  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  tnat 
they  sallied  forth  from  the  depOt.  Ilw 
only  place  where  anything^like  resistaooe 
was  made  was  on  the  Coombey  where 
Colonel  Brown  was  killed,  and  two  men- 
bers  of  the  Liberty  Hangers,  Messs. 
Edmonston  and  Parker.  Tho  gnard-hoae 
of  the  Coombe  had  been  unsucccjafully 
attacked,  though  with  great  detenmsa- 
tiou :  a  great  many  dead  bodies  were  food 
there." 

The  whole  affiur  was  now  over,  and  sH 
was  lost;  yet  during  this  night,  Miki 
Byrne,  with  his  two  hundred  picked 
Wexford  men,  was  in  the  house  on  God 
Quay,  anxiouslv  awaitine  the  orders  that 
had  been  agreeu  upon.  Dwyer  was  ready 
with  another  paj-ty;  and  the  K^daie 
men  were  expecting  to  be  summoned  by 
a  messenger.  They  were  all  left  with* 
out  orders. 

The  next  day  was,  of  course,  a  time  d 
arrests,  discoveries,  and  domiciliary  viaiti 
in  Dublin.  The  several  depots  weie  a- 
amined,  and  quantities  of  unifonns,  fire- 
arms, and  several  thousand  pikea,  ««n 
found ;  together  with  eight  thnuw^ 
copies  of  two  prodamationa  intended  6r 
distribution  on  the  day  of  the 
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These  docmnentt  dedare  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  is  an  Iiish  Bepnblic, 
separation  from  England,  and  freedom 
and  justice  for  alL  (See  Apjjendiz,  No. 
IV.)  Emmet  went  out  to  a  private  house 
at  Rath&mham.  Within  a  week  before 
his  sad  feulure,  he  had  sent  Russell  and 
James  Hope  to  the  north,  upon  whose 
people  he  placed  great  reliance,  and  he 
reciuested  Miles  Byrne  to  go  to  France 
with  dispatches  for  his  brotner,  Thomas 
Addis  Enmiet,  which  Byrne,  after  many 
adventures,  accomplished.  Emmet  him- 
self proceeded  frt>m  Rathfarnhmn  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  where  he  found  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  bent  on  prosecuting 
their  plans,  and  making  an  immediate 
attack  oik  some  of  the  pnncipal  towns  in 
that  county.  Emmet,  to  his  credit,  being 
then  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  had  determinea  to  withhold  his 
sanction  frt>m  any  further  effort;  con- 
vinced, as  he  then  was,  that  it  could  only 
lead  to  the  efiFusion  of  blood,  but  to  no 
successful  issue.  His  friends  pressed  him 
to  take  immediate  measures  for  efifeddnz 
his  escape,  but  unfortunatelv  he  resisted 
.their  solicitations.  He  had  resolved  on 
seeing  one  person  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  country,  and  that 
person  was  dearer  to  him  than  ufe — Sarah 
Curran,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  advocate,  John  Pmlpot  Curran. 
With  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  her,  if  possible,  before  his  intended 
departure — of  correspondin|r  with  her — 
and  of  seeing  her  pass  by  ^rold's  Cross, 
-which  was  the  road  from  her  father's 
country-house,  near  Bath&mham,  to 
I^ublin,  he  returned  to  his  old  lodgings 
at  Mrs.  Palmer's,  Harold's  Cross.  Here, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  he  was  arrested, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by 
Major  Sirr,  who,  according  to  the  news- 
jMtper  accounts,  *'  did  not  know  his  person 
till  he  was  brought  to  the  Castle,  where 
he  VX18  identified  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
College:'* 

On  Monday,  September  19, 1803,  at  a 
special  commission,  before  Lord  Norbury, 
Mr.  Baron  George,  and  Mr.  Baron  Daly, 
Robert  Emmet  was  put  on  his  trial, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  under 
25th  Edward  ELI.  Tne  counsel  assigned 
him  were  Messrs.  Ball,  Burrowes,  and 
M'NaUy. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
Mr.  Standish  O'Gradv,  Attorney -General, 
and  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  King's 
CounseL  There  is  nothing  speciaUy 
worthy  of  remark  on  the  trial,  except  the 
Tery  bitter  and  superfluous  speech  of  Iblr. 

*  Madden  njB  this  was  Doctor  Ellington,  Pro- 
▼ottoftheOoUege. 


Plunket.  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  the 
friend  of  Emmet's  fiither.  It  was  the 
political  doctrine  so  loudly  announced 
by  Mr.  Plunket  in  his  Anti- Union 
speeches — that  the  Union  would  leave 
Ireland  without  any  constitution  or  law 
which  men  would  oe  bound  to  obey — it 
was  this,  and  other  eloquent  denuncia- 
tions, which  had  so  deeply  sunk  into 
Emmet's  mind,  that  he  at  length  resolved 
to  put  those  doctrines  in  practice,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  This  could  onl^  be  done 
by  expelling  the  British  authonties  from 
his  country. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Plunket,  if  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  all,  was  bound  to 
take  the  brief  for  the  Crown ;  but  he  was 
not  bound  to  display  a  furious  and  vindic- 
tive zeal  in  prosecuting  his  friend's  son, 
especially  as  the  prisoner  made  no  de- 
fence. When  the  witnesses  for  the  nro- 
secution  had  all  been  examined,  Mr. 
M*Nally  said,  as  Mr.  Emmet  did  not  in- 
tend to  call  any  witness,  or  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Court  by  his  counsel  stating 
any  case  or  making  any  observations  on 
the  evidence,  he  presumed  the  trial  was 
now  closed  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Plunket  declined  following  the 
example  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and 
launcned  into  a  most  violent  and  needless 
philippic,  ending  with  this  passionate  im- 
precation : — 

"  They  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  most 
sacred  blood  of  the  country,  and  yet  the^ 
call  upon  God  to  prosper  their  cause  as  it 
is  just !  But  as  it  is  atrocious,  wicked, 
and  abominable,  I  must  devoutly  invoke 
that  God  to  confound  and  overwhelm  it." 

How  nobly  Emmet  asserted  himself  and 
his  cause,  in  his  last  speech,  is  known  to 
all  who  read  our  language.  There  exist 
at  least  ten  editions  of  that  speech,  some 
of  them  varying  materially  from  others. 
The  latest,  and  probably  most  correct  ver- 
sion of  it,  is  that  contained  in  Doctor 
Madden's  Memoir  of  Emmet,  in  the  third 
series  of  his  Collections.  Thomas  Moore, 
in  his  Diary,  February  15,  1831,  mentions 
Burrowes  having  remarked  to  him,  on  the 
subject  of  Plunket's  conduct  in  Emmet's 
case:  "Plunket  could  not  have  refused 
the  brief  of  Government,  though  lie  might 
have  avoided,  perhaps,  speaking  to  evidence. 
It  was  not  true,  I  think  he  said,  that 
Plunket  had  been  acquainted  with  younz 
Emmet.  The  passage  in  a  printed  speech 
of  Emmet,  where  ne  is  made  to  call 
Plunket  •  that  viper,'  &c.,  was  never  spoken 
by  Emmet." 

On  the  20th  of  September  he  was  exe- 
cuted. The  same  momine  the  death  of 
his  mother  was  announced  to  him  in  his 
prison.     Early  in  the  afternoon  he  was 
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1)oth  of  cftvolr;  ttnd  inluitry,  . 
Street,  wliere  >  icoCTold  aod  gibbet  bad 
been  erected.  He  died  with  the  ntmoEt 
cabnneM  and  fortitude. 

It  it  uid  that  Robert  Emmet  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  a  de«gn  that  wae 
in  contemplation  to  effect  hii  etcape  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  eie. 
cution.  Of  that  deaigo  Qovenunent  ap- 
peats  to  have  had  information,  and  had 
taken  precautionary  meaaurea,  which  had 
probably  led  to  ita  being  abandoned,  Thf- 
avowed  object  of  Thomaa  KnoaeU'B  going 
to  Dnblin,  after  bis  failure  in  the  north, 
was  to  adopt  plaiu  for  tliis  purpose. 

Unggell,  the  close  friend  and  aaaodaU: 
both  of  Tooe  and  Emmet,  waa  himself 
soon  after  arreated,  and  executed  at  Down- 
patrick ;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
United  Jriahmen, — at  least  for  that  gen- 
eratioD.  Bussell's  burial  slab  ia  to  be 
aeen  in  a  churchyard  of  Downpatrick, 
with  no  word  on  it  but  the  Bimjde  name 
"ThoDuu  Bussell"  Robert  bmmet'i. 
tomb  is  still  uuiuBcribed. 


I  that  most  of  it*  detaila  wme  waU  kaon' 
at  the  Castle. 

In  th«  collectimi  of jm^mm  trf  ll^ct  Sxt, 
in  the  volume  for  181^  u>d  «  imiwliif 
volume  cootainina  rmsoBUaneoiia  liiltin. 
of  dates  &om  1'^  to  1803,  an  bt^ 
various  letters  of  ajnea  and  infimiei^  tf 
the  old  battalion  of  teatimcoy  id  VM, 
giving  information  to  the  M^for  ii  tnt- 
aooaDle  proceedinei,  maetaa^  j—^ifiW 
pikea,  Ac,  being  m  gy'-*  —  ■  -  ;—  *i.-  »■■ — 


€banK— Hnital  Treatment  or  PriBunem—S 
CommlMlon-ElBhlMn  Pfr-om  UunK-I 
in  FirUninrnt^IrtHti  Eillen  In  Fnoce- 
Coiuiil  nlaiiH  a  Nrw  EipedlUon  to  In. 
Foraiailonufihe  ■■  Irish  Eeginn-lrith  I 
In  Itntafmiv- OtBclal  Beptj  ol  the  Firnt  < 
ta  T.  A.  Eminal— Dadpu  or  lbs  Frencli 
srnawnl— Buuniparts'B  MlKUko— French 
assln  ordiirei)  Ebeirhen— Tba  ]>g<ua  « 

dtnulon  liiul.lTT— Mr. 

of  Ti'iiae-IncrMM  o7 1 
iho  UuloD—Preabytsrlai 


'lEfgy  PeoBiuBi 


A  LiBGK    numhcr  of   the    bravest   and 

Eureat  men  whom  Ireland  over  ;iio<luced 
aving  now.  withiu  three  or  four  years, 
been  cither  buujj  or  baniahei!,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Protcatant  Ascendancy 
uid  British  com; ection,  the  tithes,  tbeUh- 
f^Tcbical  Government,  the  packed  juries —  , 
In  short,  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  I 
State — were  at  last  secure  against  "Jaco- 
bins," and  all  manner  of  French  principles. 
Although  the  government  of  Lord  Hard- 1 
vicke  had  nemrd  to  shut  its  eyes  and  see  ' 
nothing  of  the  preparataons  for  Emmet'i 


insorrectioii,   there  ii 


1  to  believe 


fviy  23,  1S03.     In  tk 

latter  volume  are  many  ■■■"■i^  Itttci* 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  geatleniM  ia 
Monaat^reren,  iaggeatiDg  aneate  to  Vti 
Miuor.  and,  amcmgst  othen,  tho  antrttf 
a  gentleman  of  eome  standing  in  midttt, 
a  Brigadier-M^or  Fitzgerald. 

It  IS  also  plain  that  GovonmwDt  kal* 
of  Emmot'a  having  come  from  FHacals 
Dublin,  aod  knew  bis  amnd,  and  at  IhM 
some  of  hia  movenunta ;  for  in  Octotar, 
1302,  Robert  Emmet  dined  at  Mr.  Jok 
Koogb'i,  of  Mount  Jerome^  ahuitlydh* 
his  arrival  in  Dublin,  in  the  ccmpanyrf 
John  Pbilpot  Curran.  The  conToaatin 
turned  on  the  political  state  of  the  coan- 
try— on  the  disposition  of  the  people  witk 
respect  to  a  renewal  of  the  atragde. 
Robert  Emmet  spoke  with  gnat  tSt- 
mence  and  energy  in  favoor  of  the  noba- 
bility  of  succeas,  in  the  event  ci  anotte 
effort  being  made.  John  Kec^  aab^ 
in  case  it  were,  how  many  conntiaa  dU 
he  think  would  rise?  The  qnrotion  wm 
one  of  ^ts  and  figures.  Robert  Fnmmt 
replied  that  nineteen  counties  conld  be 
relied  on.  This  dinner  party  waa  inuns- 
diately  known  to  GoTeminent ;  and,  nnl 
day,  a  well-known  magistrate,  with  tav 
attendants,  waited  on  Mr  Keosh,  de- 
mandeii  and  carried  off  his  papera." 

Mr.  Plowden  does  not  hesitate  to  sped 
of  the  Government  on  this  occaaion  al 
having  "  made  tho  full  experiment  rf 
their  favourite  tactic  of  not  vrjmg  lit 
rebfla  to  poatpone  their  attemgtt  bf  mj 
apptarance  of  too  viuch  prtatution  md 
1/ni.aratiort  of  inritinj  rebrHum,  in  ords 
to  ascertain  its  citent,  and  of  fonriiig  \**- 
mature  esploaiou  for  the  purpose  of  mJi- 

After  the  danger  was  part,  howeiTi; 
^.i  after  it  was  k.ioHTi  how  very  wretched 
■Mid  im[«tcnt  tho  whole  attempt  had 
turned  out,  superabundant  jirecoutiimi 
were  taken,  with  the  usual  objei-ts  dl 
''creating  ahum"  and  atriking  terror. 
A  Privy  Council  sat  for  several  hours,  and 
A  proclamation  was  prepared  and  iutied 
immcdiatetf.orderingthearmy  todiapetn 
all  assembhes  of  aimed  rebela,  and  to  do 

•  UmddoL    JrtM«^ i/£auHt    ThlrdEwtea 
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militory  ezecntion  upon  all  sncU  found  in 
arms.  Barriers  were  erected  in  Dublin, 
and  strong  detachments  stationed  with 
cannon  upon  the  bridges,  and  in  the  most 
£requentea  avenues  and  passes  in  the  city. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament, 
asking  for  additional  powers  in  Ireland — 
that  is,  a  renewed  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  Act  was  passed 
at  once.  In  Ireland,  the  judges  went 
circuit  that  summer  with  strong  escorts  of 
troops. 

We  now  again  find  the  Catholics  of  rank 
and  title  coming  forward  to  profess  their 
IcTj^ty;  and,  indeed,  the  brutal  murder 
of  the  excellent  Kiiwarden,  aftd  others,  on 
that  ill-omened  ni^ht,  appeared  but  too 
well  to  justify  goc^  citizens  in  treating 
tie  whole  movement  as  a  mere  riot  for 
pilUige  and  assassination.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  an  address,  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  Roman  Catholics  in  and  about 
Dubliu,  was  presented  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, by  a  deputation  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingal  and  Lord  Viscount  Ghor- 
manstown,  and  the  Catholic  Archbisho[« 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin.  It  expressed 
their  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the 
late  atrocious  proceedings,  their  attach- 
ment to  the  King,  and  admiration  of  the 
Constitution.  It  contained  a  special  de- 
claration, that,  however  ardent  their  wish 
might  be  to  participate  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  benefits,  they  never  should  be 
brought  to  seek  for  such  participation 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of 
the  free,  unbiassed  determination  of  the 
liccislature. 

In  Lord  Hardwicke's  reply  he  made  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  wish  those 
sentlemcn  had  expressed,  that  they  might 
be  admitted  withm  the  pale  of  that  Con- 
atitution  they  so  much  admired. 

A  system  ol  suspicious  repression  was 
now  once  more  enforced.  Even  before 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
many  persons,  who  had  been  obnoxious 
to  Governnient,  or  to  the  agents  or  fav- 
ourites of  the  Castle,  were  apprehended, 
"without  any  charge  or  ostensiule  cause  of 
detention.*  And,  as  it  usually  happens, 
"when  strong  measures  arc  resorted  to  by 
A  weak  government,  the  subalterns,  who 
advised  against  reason,  executed  these 
measures  without  discretion.  On  this 
occasion,  most  of  those  who,  upon  the 
Secretary's  warrants,  were  thrown  into 
jail  under  colour  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas   Corpus^   were  treated  with 

*  Some  of  these  were  William  Todd  Jones,  at 
Cork,  who  wu  arrested  on  tlie  29th  of  July,  and 
After  him  Meurs.  Drenaan,  Donoraa  and  others; 
Hr.  Rotia  M*Cami,  Bemard  CoiJe,  Mr.  James  Tandy, 
and  others,  at  Dohlin. 


a  rigorouB  inhumanity  which  the  law 
neither  intended  nor  warranted.  The 
system  of  espionage  was  extended,  and  the 
warn  of  information  raised. 

X^ot  only  rewards  of  £1,000  were  offered 
for  the  information  of  any  of  the  murderers 
of  Lord  Kiiwarden,  or  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  for  the  ai>prehension  of  Mr. 
Russell,  but  a  reward  of  £50  for  each  of 
the  first  one  hundred  rebels  who  might 
be  discovered,  that  were  of  the  number 
who  appeared  under  arms  in  Thomas 
Street,  on  Saturday  night,  the  23d  of  July. 

The  whole  of  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland 
was  put  upon  permanent  duty,  at  the  en- 
ormous expense  of  £100,000  per  month. 
In  Cork,  too,  precautionary  measures  were 
adopted—  viz.,  that  no  one  should  quit  the 
countr}'  without  a  pa8Si)ort,  and  that  every 
householder  should  aiiix  a  list  of  the  fam- 
ily and  inmates  on  their  doors,  by  order 
of  General  Myers,  who  commanded  in 
that  district.  The  Sovereign  of  Belfast 
issued  an  order  for  the  inhabitants  to 
remain  within  their  houses  after  eight 
o^dock  in  the  evening,  and  for  several 
other  regulations  of  strict  observance.  In 
Dublin,  the  magistrates  convened  a  meet- 
ing, at  the  suggestion  of  Government,  at 
which  they  d^rmined  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  forty-eight  sections, 
each  section  to  be  divided  by  a  chevaux 
defrise,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the 
pikemen,  which  would  not  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  fire  of  the  musketry 
of  the  troops  and  3'eomanry. 

From  the  moment  of  the  passage  of 
martial  law,  the  arrests  became  much 
more  numerous ;  and  any  one  pointed  out 
as  suspiciou^f  generally  by  a  personal 
enemy,  was  at  once  thrown  into  a  dungeon. 
The  horrors  of  these  Irish  dungeons  cattio 
out,  years  afterwards,  on  an  inquiry  betopo 
ParUament.  Mr.  Plowden  cautiously 
and  timidly  alludes  to  them  in  this 
manner : — * 

"Sensible  that  general  charge  and  in- 
vective come  not  within  the  province  of 
the  historian,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
to  inform  the  reader  that  at  this  time 
commenced  a  new  system  of  gradual  in- 
quisitorial torture  in  prison.  Suthce  it 
here  to  observe  that  there  are  many  sur- 
viving victims  of  these  inhuman  and  un- 
warrantable contincments  who,  without 
having  been  charged  with  any  crime  or 
tried  for  any  ott'ence,  have  from  this 
period  undergone  years  of  confinement 
and  incredible  afflictions  and  sufferings, 
under  the  full  conviction  that  they  were 
inflicted  from  motives  of  personal  resent- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
them  of  life." 

*  Plowden.    Hitttnf  cflrtiand  tine*  tht  Union. 
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In  fact,  olthou'jh  only  eighty  men  had 
turned  out  with  iColicrt  Km  met,  aud  very 
few  of  thc'Rc  wen;  ever  fouud,  the  jai]8 
were,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  crowilcd  | 
with  many  hundretU  of  {Kinioiui,  and  all  | 
the  horrorn  of  the  IVcvnt  prison  were  ro-  j 
pi«te<l  n]Kin  their  unfortunate  victimt.  | 
ThiM  wan  the  more  unaccountable  as 
Emmet  never  allowinl  any  of  his  fullowera 
to  Ik;  Airorn  in ;  there  was  no  ])retcxt,  as 
in  '98,  for  charpni;  RUK^icctetl  pcn^ouB 
with  havim;  taken  **  unlawful  oaths,"  nor 
for  torturini{  men  in  onltT  to  wrin^  out 
infonnation  of  fluch  an  ollencc  havin<:;  l>ecn 
commit tc<l.  The  system  of  (jovcrnment, 
then,  has  no  asfliL^nahle  motive  vavc  one — 
to  strike  ttrrror  and  wnrak  venccancc. 
Kvcry  housit  m  the  city  aud  nei'^hbour- 
h<»od  of  I>ul)lin  was  searchcnl  for  anus,  and 
the  names  of  the  inmates  of  each  house 
vcre  <ince  more  rv<|uired  to  be  (Mizitcd  on 
the  outer  d(N)r. 

Thus  the  entire  system  of  Irish  coercion, 
to  which  our  country  is  so  well  aocus- 
tome<l,  was  in  full  o]K;ration  withm  a  few 
days  after  Kmmet's  attempt 

<  Ml  the  1 1th  of  August,  the  day  l>eforo 
Parliament  was  ]»rfiro^ue(l,  Mr.  liutchiu- 
pon  made  <inc  etlort  to  draw  attention  to 
these  atrocities.  He  moved  an  address 
to  the  Kini;  iirayinir  to  have  ]ia]>or8  laid 
l>pfore  the  J  louse  prc|iaratory  to  an  in- 
cpiiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
motion  was  op]M)Hed  by  Minif>ters  on  the 
^'nmnd  that  it  was  more  than  useless  to 
demand  information  fnmi  (iovenimcnt 
u^Km  the  statu  of  Ireland  without  havinn; 
pn)iK>Ke4l  any  Hiiecitic  nieaHure  to  l>e  based 
U]Kin  such  infonnation  when  rcceiveil,  and 
that  on  the  very  eve  of  a  prorogation. 
They  nmndly  asserted  that  the  Irish 
(loveniment  had  not  bci'n  suqirised  on 
the  *2Hd  of  July,  and  that  the  prfcrnthn 
of  what  did  lia]»]>cn  would  have  taui'ht 
wisdom  and  j^'iven  strenuth  to  the  relK;l 
cause.  The  motion  was  nej^ativcd  without 
a  division. 

At  the  "siwcial  commission"  which  tried 
Emmet,  twenty  t)ersons  were  tried  for 
their  lives.  Of  the^  one  was  act^uitted 
and  one  respited ;  the  rest  were  hung. 

Parliament  met  again  on  the  2*Jd  of 
November.  Charles  James  Fox  origin- 
ated a  short  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
lie  charged  the  (jovemment  with  want 
of  candour  in  endeavouring  to  convey  an 
idea  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
rebels  in  Ireland  to  put  that  country  into 
the  hands  of  France,  when  such  a  design 
had  been  so  strongly  disavowed  by  their 
leadara.  **It  was  not,'*  he  added,  **to 
be  hoped  or  expected  that  as  long  as 
grievances  existed  Ireland  could  become 
ioyal»  and  bs  uaoudy  bo^  that  the 


House  wonld  not,  by  confiding  m  wagda, 
leave  her  exiiosed  to  a  repetition  of  thcM 
scenes  that  had  lately  oocarrcd." 

Mr.  Addington  insistecl  that  some 
leaders  of  the  United  Iriafamen  "vers 
really  disposetl  to  sabaerve  the  parpoaa  of 
France.  From  the  close  interooarM  oov 
carried  on  l>ctweeD  the  two  countries  lis 
concluded  that  the  i«ople  of  Ireland  voald 
l>e  led  to  compare  the  different  |>riiicii>!ef 
of  the  two  governments,  bv  which  utef 
would  learn  to  appreciate  Me  bU*»'n»y4  of 
fhtir  otrn  ConMituiion^  and  to  fbreiee  the 
miseries  wliich  any  change  woald  brbu; 
u|)on  them.*'  Further,  Mr.  AddingU* 
and  Mr.  Yorko  vehemently  Qr;;ed  tiis 
House  to  give  them  cre«iit  in  aMoiing 
them  that  though  the  leaden  of  the  lits 
insurrection  were  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  French  Goveinment,  tbey 
were  vet  counected  with  Irish  tniton 
abroad,  who  held  immediate  interoouw 
with  that  Government. 

This  last  statement  wva  true  at  any- 
rate  —  omitting  the  word  "traiton." 
Thomas  Addis  Kmmet,  Doctor  MacNen^ 
aud  Arthur  O'Connor,  were  then  in  chtK 
communication  with  the  French  Gonern- 
mcnt,  and  eagerly  awaiting  the  determisa- 
tions  of  Buonaparte  wiui  reflard  to  a 
<lescent  xx\mn  Ireland.  Miles  By  me  li^ 
safely  arrived  at  Paris  and  communicated 
with  Thomas  Addis  Emmet ;  bnt,  alnoit 
immediately,  news  come  of  Robert's  op* 
turo,  of  the  certainty  of  his  ezecotioa, 
and  of  the  total  prostration  of  Iitbod 
uuilcr  the  iron  heel  of  military  povn 
Inhere  was  then  in  France  a  large  numbflr 
of  Irisli  exiles,  and  Mr.  Kmmet  informei 
the  Finft  Consul  that  they  were  ready 
to  go  as  volunteers  in  any  ezpeditua 
which  had  for  its  object  the  <*manrii*f?^T^ 
of  their  country.  It  was  in  the  mootk 
of  November,  1803,  that  the  decree  wii 
issued  for  the  formation  of  the  It^ 
Legion. 

Miles  Byrne,  who  was  himself  aftff* 
wards  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Leeioo, 
[gives  this  account  of  its  origin :— "The 
First  Consul  eagerly  entered  into  all  ths 
details  related  in  the  report  on  the  sUtA 
of  Ireland,  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Thontf 
Addis  £mmet,  on  the  arrival  at  Paris  uf 
the  contidential  agent  sent  from  DnUii 
in  Auj^st,  1803;  and,  in  oonseqnenc8f  it 
was  stipulated  that  a  French  army  ahoaid 
Ih)  sent  to  assist  the  Irish  to  get  nd  d 
the  English  yoke ;  the  First  Consul,  undff- 
standing  from  Mr.  Emmet  that  AugatU 
was  a  lavourite  with  the  Irish  natJA 
had  him  appointed  Geneiml-in-Chief  » 
command  the  expedition,  in»id  immsdiataly 
ordered  the  formation  of  an  Irish  ht^ 
in  the  service  of  Fnuooei     Ho  gave  to  aU 
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those  who  volunteered  to  enter  the  Irish 
Legion  commission  as  French  officers,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  they  uionld 
be  protected ;  or,  shomd  any  violence  be 
offered  them,  he  shonld  have  the  right 
to  retaliate  on  the  English  prisoners  in 
France. 

**The  decree  of  the  First  Consul  for 
the  formation  of  this  Irish  Legion  was 
dated  November,  1803;  by  it  the  officers 
were  all  to  be  Irishmen,  or  Irishmen's 
sons  bom  in  France.  The  pay  was  to  be 
the  same  as  that  given  to  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  line  of  the  French  army.  No 
rank  was  to  be  nven  higher  than  captain 
till  they  should  land  with  the  expedition 
in  Ireland. 

*'It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  on 
leaving  Brest  a  certain  number  of  captains 
were  to  get  the  rank  of  colonel,  ana  also 
«  certain  number  of  lieutenants  that  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  which  rank  was  to  be 
confirmed  to  them  even  in  the  event  of 
the  expedition  fuling,  and  their  getting 
back  to  France.  In  naming  these  cap- 
tains and  lieutonants,  the  preference  was 
to  be  given  to  those  wno  had  been 
obliged  to  expatriate  themselves  for  their 
exertions  in  Ireland  to  effect  its  indepen- 
dence." 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  in  the  French  service, 
was  charged  with  the  organization  of  the 
Legion;  and  for  that  purpose  was  com- 
manded to  repair  to  Morlaix,  where  the 
Irish  exiles  were  assembled. 

Adjutant-General  MacSheehy  received 
unlimited  powers  at  Morlaix  to  proixwe 
officers  for  advancement  up  to  the  rank 
of  captain ;  all  he  named  were  confirmed 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Berthier. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  to 
bave  the  officers  splendidly  equipped  and 
leady  for  sailing.  They  received  the 
flame  outfit  given  to  French  officers  enter- 
ing on  campaign,  no  expense  being  spared 
by  the  French  Grovemment. 

Three  months  later,  General  Aujgereau 
WBM  at  Brest,  having  attached  to  his  staff 
Arthur  O'Connor,  then  made  a  General  of 
Division  in  the  service  of  France. 

Morlaix  is  a  seaport  town  in  Brctagne, 
not  far  from  Brest,  but  more  to  the  north, 
and  looking  straight  over  towards  Cork 
and  Watenord  lurbours.  It  was  here 
that  a  large  number  of  gallant  and  gener- 
ooB  youn^  Irishmen,  many  of  them  of 
good  positiGn  in  society  and  great  accom- 
pliahment%  were  flocking  together  in 
those  daya^  fhll  of  spirit  and  hardihood, 
and  easerly  gazine  over  the  blue  wator, 
aa  if  they  could  uready  see  the  crests  of 
tha  Onmmw^  mimntaina.     Amoi^pit- 


theee  men  we  find  many  names  of  officers 
who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves 
in  Grermany,  in  Holland,  and  in  Spain. 
O'Reilly,  Allen,  Corbet,  Burgess,  O'Morin, 
0*Mara,  Ware,  Barker,  Fitzhenry,  Master- 
son,  St.  Leger,  Murray,  and  MjicMahon. 
*'  We  were  happy  and  united,"  says  Milea 
Byrne. 

**  The  Legion  assembled  at  Morlaix  was 
marched  to  Quimper  in  March,  1804, 
where  all  those  officers  who  had  been 
proposed  for  advancement  by  Adjutant- 
General  MacSheehy  received  their  brevets. 
From  Quimper  the  Legion  was  ordered 
to  Carhaix,  in  Finist^re,  a  small  town 
(the  native  place  of  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
premier  grenadier  de  France),  which,  mm 
being  more  inland  and  less  frequented, 
was  better  suited  for  manoeuvring,  and 
where  the  best  results  were  obtained. 
Two  officers,  Captain  Tennant  a^d  Captain 
William  Corbet,  were  deputed  from  thence 
by  the  Legion  to  go  to  Paris,  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  (May, 
1804),  who  on  that  occasion  presented 
it,  as  well  as  the  French  regiments, 
with  colours  aod  an  ea^le.  On  one  side 
of  the  colours  was  written,  *  Napoleon 
I.,  Empereur  des  Francois,  It  la  Legion 
Irlandaise;'  on  the  reverse  was  a  harp 
(without  a  crown)  with  the  inscription : 
*  Lind6pendence  d'Irlande.' 

The  Irish  Le^on  was  the  only  foreign 
corps  in  the  French  service  to  which 
N^oleon  ever  intrusted  an  eagle. 

Kejoicings  took  place  at  Carhaix,  as  in 
the  other  towns  ot  France,  in  honour  of 
the  coronation,  by  order  of  the  authoritiefl. 

It  was  while  the  leeion  was  yet  at 
Morlaix,  that  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who 
had  remained  in  Paris,  obtained  from  the 
Firsi;  Consul  what  seemed  a  definitive 
and  positive  assurance,  both  as  to  tha 
certamty  of  the  ex])e(lition  parting  for 
Ireland,  and  as  to  the  fair  terms  to  be 
observed  with  that  country  in  leaving  to 
it  its  cherished  independence.  In  this 
document  Buonaparte  (not  yet  £lmperor) 
assures  the  Irish  Envoy  that  his  intention 
is  to  assure  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
and  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  such 
as  may  join  the  French  army;  that  in 
case  of  being  joined  by  a  considerabla 
corps  of  Irish,  he  will  never  make  a  peace 
witn  England  without  stipulating  for 
Ireland's  independence;  that  Ireland  shall 
be  treated  in  all  respects  as  America  waa 
in  the  last  war ;  that  every  one  embarkine 
with  the  French  armv  shall  be  considered 
a  French  soldier ;  and  if  any  of  these  be 
arrested  and  not  treated  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  retaliation  shall  follow;  that  every 
corps  of  United  Irishmen  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  French  army;  and 
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that  in  cnxo  of  the  cxncdition  bein;; 
uuRUcccuful,  Franco  will  Keep  on  foot  a 
uuiiilicr  of  Irinh  liriiiades  on  the  Kime 
fo(»tiii;;  OS  French  troo])8.  The  Fir^t 
Consul  Bii^c^RtH  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  ifraino  proclamations  and  to 
preiKire  narratives  of  Kiit;lish  onpressions 
in  Ireland, t<i  he  ]iiil>liRhe<lin thoiuoni/rifr.* 
This  otilcial  ]»a|»cr  not  only  pmvos  what 
excellent  ffinndation  then  exiHto<l  for  the 
sanLCuino  ho[)u  of  the  exiles  that  8omcthin<4 
ellectnal  was  at  last  to  l>e  done  for  Ireland, 
hut  proves  alwi  how  carefully  thoHC  exiles 
8tipulat(Ml  always  that  the  inter])08ition 
of  a  French  anny  should  l)c  only  on 
the  f<K>tins  of  auxiliaries,  like  tint  of 
Uochamhean  in  America.  Itisnsutlicient 
answer  to  thoM>  constant  accusations  made 
in  Kn^land,  tliat  Irish  revolutionists 
sought  t<i  tlin)W  their  countr}'  under  the 
dominion  of  France.  And  it  must  l>e 
aaid,  once  for  all,  in  the  ne;;otiations  and 

•  Ilore  N  th#»  )irifr'na1,  whii'h  war  inntanUy  o«j:ii- 
inu!iii*utcil   by   Ktiiinott   u*   Miu'Ne.en,  then   at 
M'MlAix:- 
'•<'orV  IIP  TIIR  VinHT  ('0!««l*l.*H  AX«WFR  TO  WT  Mk- 

M'HIlR    OK    1;:TII    NiV(»I:,  M.1.IVKKICI>    to    Mb  Ififll 

Niviwr:  — 

••l>i^  i'ri'inU'r  (V.n»«nl  a  lu  av<»«'  la  plu»  frrandi^ 

M.  Kniiii<'t  li'  l:i  NiviiM*.  • 

••  II  <le»in»  q\ir  Ion  IrlnnlalR  T'liN  Knycnt  W^ii 
coiiTaiiifUM  quo  koii  iiiUMillou  est  il'a>ihun*r  riiiiU>- 
1)cii(lciii>A  di'  I'lrl.mtlo,  ot  iln  d(miiiT  iiri>-o<'tiii!i 
rnU^^e  et  cflloni-p  a  Ukim  cv.\xx  dVntrc  oux.  qui 
pntiidnint  part  ii  iVxpoditiuii,  ini  qui  mi  jdiudrour 
aax  arnii'rH  Fiuiii.':iiM's. 

"Ia  (iouvorii«>iui-nt  Fran^aiN  »i<»  prut  fairo 
aticuni*  pnM'limatiiin  arant  d  uvnir  t'>U''iit'  )o  tPiri- 
Uiin' [r'liinlnit.  Mais  le  f;<^nt'ral  qui  «*oniin;indoni 
IVxiN'ditmn  M*ra  tdhiii  «i*  lt>ttr«»M  hcsli-'i'^.  pir 
lofH|u«^llr-i  lo  L'pMii.i'r  ('••II  ul  df-i'Urcn  qn  il  id* 
fpfii  iMiint  U  piix  a\<''- rAii;:I*»t«»:Tt>,  nans  hiipulfr 
pour  rinil«^ii''n«ifn<'«'  •!''  1  Irlundr*,  daiiH  1«»  riis. 
cefN-ri  lurit,  i>ii  l':ir  ni^c  aur.iit  i't«'  JDinto  par  un 
Curps  i'iiM«i>V'r.iliU>  d'lrl.iiida[.-<  I'lii'. 

"  l.'Irluiidi'  Kpra  rn  tout  iriiitiM',  oommo  I'a  f.[v 
rAnMM'ii|iM*,  duim  1. 1  f;iit'rM»  pAt<i«i' '. 

"Ttiut  indivi'Iu  qui  5  i'Tnli{irqu«»ra  ftvr«*  ranrt'-* 
I''r;iin.;iiso  di'-^titn^o  pour  IVxiM^dit  nn  h"!-:i  r>»miii:-  - 
fiiimi^  iMniiiio  Kniiis-Hih:  h"\\  i-iait  hiti-Ii*.  ot  qu  ii  ii'* 
iui  ii:is  iruiJr  coinnn"  iirliomiiiT  d*«  jr»"*rn»  la  n'pn*- 
iwillf  M'('vri't»ni  sur  li—  prlsoiniiors  Anjtl  lis. 

"'i«nt  iiirps  f«inin'  au  tioiu  il«'s  Irlmduis  Un:« 
fvra  i-i'iisid'Ti'  coninift  fMismit  p.iriio  i!c  I  aniii'i* 
Fmriv-ii'^u  llntlii.  fi  l«>xyM>ditiitti  n  ■  ivuxi-i^nalt  ]u<< 
rt  «iui'  l«»H  Irl.iiid.iiH  tii.i->r»ni  ulili>;<*H  di*  r<*\i«ii:r  iMi 
Fruir'p.  la  Fmiir'>  rntrotii.'n  Ira  un  ('(TtJiiii  n«»nili!«» 
do  Hii^MdoM  IrlundaiKpx,  <-t  tcia  doH  ix^n-inus.  Ix 
hint  iii'.lividu  qui  aur.iit  ;ait  p:triio  du  truuveroo- 
mcut  ou  dcti  uiitr)r.t4!-i  dii  p:iy<. 

**  Leu  p<»nhi<inH  pMurniiiMit  rip  nF«!miIt>!^4  a  {•■•lloi 
qnl  hont  ari'«>i-d(^i>H  on  Kniii-o  aux  iiiulaim<(  do 
Kradn  o  i  dVmplui  currcHiHiudaut,  qu  uv  hunt  pud 
en  nrtivitd. 

"I^*  I'romlor  ('on««l  dr^iro  qn'il  «»  furmn  nn 
eonii(4f  d'lrlindalH  Tniii.  II  no  v<iit  ya*  d'lDOnn- 
Tcnaiit  a  iio  quo  ]o4  niomhn>i<  do  v**  i'oniit<^  lUHKont 
doH  pnx-IamatiiinH,  ot  inittruiPhont  Icurs  compat- 
riotes  de  IVtat  d«  rhonoK. 

"I  Ob piiHrLunati'mH «»roit inFon-on  dnnn  L'Armn 
et  dan^  Ion  dilTcmnii  joumuux  do  PPIurnitc,  u  lln 
d'oclairer  Ior  IrlandalK.  Hur  la  pnrti  qu  flH  ont  h 
MtiiTre,  ct  lur  Iei«  oxp^rani'OR  qu'dw  doiTont  con- 
90Toir.  81  la  comltd  rent  fairo  uno  relation  d«4 
aetea  dA  tyrannio  oxorcHSen  contro  Ilrlande  par  Is 
(ionTemement  Anglain,  <m    llniorara  dans  ht 


projects  for  French  aid,  whetlMr 
Tone,  Lewis,  or  Emmet^  there  wu  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  single  object  of 
the  succenive  French  Govemmeati  wis 
to  aid  Ireland,  in  good  fiuth,  to  win  a 
real  indeiH>ndence— not,  perhaps,  so  much 
from  a  love  and  S3'mpathy  for  Irelind,  as 
from  a  desire  to  weaken  £nglaDfl,  wboie 
intri^:ues  and  snl^sidies  were  sttrriii^  sp 
the  whole  continent  to  eflect  the  rain  of 
France. 

Yet,  after  all,  those  enthusiastic  Irish- 
men of  the  Legion  were  not  destined  ts 
see  Ireland.      Other    nr^gent    necessities 
an)se ;  and  most  of  the  fleet  at  Brat  vu 
withdrawn  for  different  destinatiooa    It 
was  the  ^Teatcst  mistake  that  Bnonapaite 
I  ever  made,  and  tlie  noblest  opportonity 
lost      The  I^^ion  was  ordered  to  tile 
Rhine,  and  from  thence  to  Holland,  where 
they   had    at    least   the    satisfaction  of 
'  incctinj^  their  enemies  at  Wslcheren,  anl 
j  aiding  m  the  destruction  of  that  imposiB; 
i  armament  of  Kns^and.      Thomas  Addii 
Emmet,  <lespairing  of  effectinj;  snytiiiii( 
through  French  agency,  emigrated  at  lin 
to  America,  where  he  took  the  first  nnk 
at  the  bar  of  New  York,  and  lived  kn; 
honoured  and  beloved. 

Meanwhile,  the  imbecile  administratkn 

of  Mr.  Addingtou  came  to  an  end.    BIr. 

ritt  had  put  him  into  office  to  Mrre  a 

tem]iorary  pur}NiHe,  and  was  now  ks^ 

to  resume  the  reins  himself.     It  bis  at 

:  ready  been  state<l,  by  anticipatioii,  tbft 

I  on  retumint;  to  jiower  this  trescberooi 

i  Minister  made  no  condition  in  £iToar  d 

I  Catholic  relief,  which  is  in  itself  a  snffi* 

;  ciont  proof  that  his  former  rcsignatioD, 

<ist<*n9ibly  on  that    question,   had   been 

in:ido  on  a  false  pretext.      In  the  nev 

I  Administration  (gazetted  May  14,  \^\ 

I  lie  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ezchcqncr  sod 

First  Iy)nl    of  the  Treaaury.      The  Se- 

i*n.'tary  of  War  was  Ixinl  Camden— a  Dame 

lafsiiciated  in   Ireland  with  torture  and 

;  **  free  quarters."    The  President  of  the 

:  IV)ard  of  Control  was  Lord  Castlereach. 

!  No  (loveniment  more  hostile  to  Iceiand 

overruled  in  tlio  three  Kingdoms.    Tl* 

Kinir's  mental  malady  had  grown  iDore 

alarming  about  the  time   of  Mr.  Pitt'i 

return;    aud  his   advisers  couhl  by  so 

means  think  of  troubling  the  consaesee 

of  the  invalid  by  any  HUtfj^estion  tendisc 

to  emancipation  of  Catholics  and  ''bzeacl 

of  his  coronation  oath.'* 

Ireland  had  now  had  more  than  three 
years*  experience  of  Legislative  Uuioo; 
and  already  began  to  experience  the 
wasting  and  draining  effects  of  that  odioii 
and  fatal  transaction,  l^adewasdeclinh^ 
debt  and  taxes  inereaaing;  but  the  dcU 
much  faster  than   the   prodnos  of  the 
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taxes.  The  abseooteeism  of  proprietors,  as 
Lad  been  expected,  and  indeed  intended, 
occasioned  vear  by  year  a  greater  and 
greater  depletion  of  wealth.  The  fine 
country-seats  of  wealthy  proprietors  were 
generally  deserted,  and  their  estates  were 
managed  by  agents.  Dublin,  which  in 
the  eighteen  years  of  independence  (even 
such  partial  independence  as  it  was)  had 
grown  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  metropolitan 
city,  had  been  adorned  by  many  sumptuous 
palaces  of  a  resident  nobility,  and  enriched 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  luxurious  society, 
was  now  sunk  into  a  provincial  town. 
The  centre  of  political  interest,  of  intellec- 
tnal  activity,  and  of  &shionablo  life,  had 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  fine 
mansions  of  Irish  Peers  and  wealthy 
Commoners,  after  lying  long  vacant,  were 
gradually  turned  to  other  uses.*  It  is 
true  that  Ireland  might  well  afford  to  do 
without  those  great  Peers  and  feudal 
proprietors,  as  France  has  done ;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  in  Ireland's  case  they 
still  draw  away  in  rent  the  produce  of 
the  land:  they  are  sponges,  which  are 
filled  in  Ireland  to  be  squee^  in  England : 
they  are  clouds,  formed  by  sucking  up  all 
the  juices  of  our  island,  and  whicn  then 
float  off",  "to  rain  down  in  London  or 
dissipate  at  Cheltenham."  Thus  it  was 
found,  very  soon  after  union,  that  the 
exports  of  Ireland  greatly  increased ;  but 
they  were  exports  of  com,  cattle,  and 
raw  material  for  manufactures,  to  pay 
the  absentee  rent;  while  our  imi)orts 
were  chiefly  of  manufcuitured  articles  and 
colonial  produce  from  England — Eni^land 
thns  deriving  the  profit  both  from  oar 
exports  and  from  our  imports.  Then  there 
was  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  to  put  down  French  principles,  to 
which  expense  Ireland  was  made  to  con- 
tribute in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Foster,  in  a  si)eech  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  Irish  budget,  immediately 
alter  Pitt's  return  to  office,  said  he 
'lamented  to  find  the  predictions,  which 
he  had  ventured  to  urge  on  the  probable 
state  of  Ireland,  during  the  discussions 
upon  the  Union,  but  tc^  forcibly  verified 
by  the  then  deplorable  state  of  her 
finances,  as  com|)ared  with  her  public 
debt  and  expenditure.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  had 
made  an  alarming  progress.  It  stood  in  1 793 
at  £2,400,000,  m  1800,  at  £25,400,000. 


*  Tbe  Dake  of  Leineter'a  pftlaoe  accommodates  a 
XnMnm  of  Natural  History;  Poweracoan  Hoam 
to  a  warehooM  of  Uium-arapers.  The  mansion  of 
the  Earhi  of  Tyrone  ia  a  sciiool-liouite ;  Belredere 
Boime  ta  a  ooaTtnt;  AkUMroa^  Uonaa  ia  a 
terrackftei  1 


On  January  5,  1804,  at  £43,000,000,  and 
in  that  year  there  had  been  added  to  it  no 
less  a  sum  than  £9,500,000.  This  formed 
a  quota  far  exceeding  the  rcUio  established 
by  the  Union  compact  to  be  paid  by  Ire- 
land. This  ruinous  race,  in  which  Ireland 
was  so  far  exceeding  her  means  by  her 
expenditure,  would  shortly  equalize  her 
debt  in  proportion  to  that  of  England,  and 
entitle  England  to  call  for  a  Parhamentary 
decision,  and  consolidation  of  accounts  and 
equalization  of  taxes.  He  then  stated  to 
the  House  the  corresponding  produce  of 
the  Irish  revenue.  In  the  year  1800, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Union, 
the  net  produce  of  the  revenue  was 
£2,800,000,  when  she  owed  £25,000,000: 
in  the  last  year  it  was  only  £2,789,000, 
whilst  the  debt  amounted  to  £53,000,000. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
for  the  running  year  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  revenue  would  not  yield  one  shilling 
towards  Ireland's  quota  in  the  common 
expenditure  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1804^ 
as  depicted  by  Mr.  Foster,  with  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  increase  of  debt,  a 
rapid  falling  off  of  revenue,  and  a  decay  in 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  idleged,  that  as 
the  Act  of  Union  places,  or  purports  to 
place,  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  dT 
perfect  equality  and  reciprocity,  in  re- 
spect to  trade  and  commerce,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  prevent  Ireland,  if  its  in- 
habitants had  energy  and  enterprise  like 
Englishmen,  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, and  so  keep  at  home  a  great  portion 
of  the  wealth  which  is  annually  drained 
from  them.  The  fallacy  of  this  suggestion 
is  now  well  understooo.  It  is  true,  the 
laws  regulating  trade  are  the  same  in  the 
two  islands ;  Ireland  may  export  even 
woollen  cloth  to  Enji^land ;  she  may  im- 
port, in  her  own  ships,  tea  from  China, 
and  sugar  from  Barbaaoes;  the  laws  which 
made  tnose  acts  penal  ofifences  no  longer 
exist,  they  are  no  longer  needed ;  Eng- 
land is  fully  in  possession  ;  and  by  the 
operation  of  those  old  laws  Ireland  was 
utterly  ruined.  England  has  the  com- 
mercial marine— Ireland  has  it  to  create. 
England  has  the  manufacturing  machinery 
and  skill,  of  which  Ireland  was  deprived, 
by  express  laws  for  that  purpose.  Eng- 
land has  the  current  of  trade  established,  * 
setting  strongly  in  her  own  channel, 
while  Ireland  is  left  dry.  To  create  or 
recover  at  this  day  these  great  industrial 
and  commercial  resources,  and  that  in  the 
face  of  wealthy  rivals  already  in  fiill  pos- 
session, is  manifestly  impossible,  without 
one  or  other  of  these  two  conditions— 
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cither  immense  oommand  of  capital  or 
effectual  i»mti»ctivu  ilntiea.  Rnt  by  the 
Union  our  capital  is  drainoil  away  to 
Knclanfl;  and  by  the  Union  we  are  <le- 
]iriveil  of  the  ]»ower  of  imitosinv;  ]>n>tectivo 
duties.  It  was  t<>  this  very  end  that  th« 
Union  was  foixH^l  u|Nm  Ireland,  thnnr^h 
'*  intolerance  of  Irisli  jirfisfK'rity."  **  l>o 
not  unite  with  us,  sir/  said  Samuel 
Johnson,  **  i/v  jtAa//  r<^t  you.^* 

It  was  in  the  year  ISO.*)  that  the 
British  4ioveninirnt  U't bought  itself  vf 
making;  the  J*resbyteriaus  of  IM.stor  more 
"  loyal,"  and  weaiiini:  them  the  lK'Ct<T 
from  **  French  lirinciplos,"  by  larpily  in- 
creasing the  scanty  nicaps  of  the  iJisscnt- 
inj?  clciy)'.  The  Minisivrs  ha«l  been  pn*- 
▼iously  ai«liHl,  in  a  very  ^Tudipni;  and 
•habl^  manner,  by  a  sort  of  bribe,  the 
Hetfium  /hmum,  or  roval  uift,  lirst  L;rante<l 
in'lGT'i  by  I'hnrles  IL,  who  t^vc  XA(H)  of 
•*  Secret  Servii-t*  m<mi»y*'  to  )«  distributed 
in  equal  |Mii'ti(HM  amonji;  them  annually. 
The  grant  was  disotmtinucKl  towards  the 
close  of  his  rci'jii  and  durinp;  that  of 
James  II.,  but  was  rcncwe«l  by  William 
111.,  wlio  au^^ientttl  it  to  £1,2U0  a-year. 
In  1784,  the  amount  was  increased  to 
£2,9)0 ;  in  179*2,  t<i  £5,<MM).  Still,  this 
WAS  a  most  |taltry  ]>ittanco  for  so  lan^  a 
body  of  clerjrynien,  and  rathiT  de&n^dctl 
than  enrichi.Ml  thono  who  received  it  ; 
while  the  An<Jic.'in  I'hurch,  with  a 
smaller  jiroportion  of  the  ])opulation,  was 
no  mnnitioently  endowed  with  lands  and 
tithes. 

The  flovcmment  took  alarm  on  findinc; 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  both 
clerisy  and  laity,  had  been  generally  lio- 
publicans  antl  United  Trishnien  in  17IKS. 
<  >vertures  were  soon  after  made  to  thcni 
throutrh  their  most  influential  pastors, — 
esjieei.iUy  Doctor  Black  of  Ix>ndomlerry, — 
/nvinj;  them  a  prospect  of  c^at  increase  to 
their  ^rant  if  they  would  not  oppose  the 
I'nion.  This  I>iK<:tor  Black  had  Imh'u  a 
deloj^te  to  the  UnnvMunon  Convention,  in 
177*J,  and  had  n|»i)ean'«l  nnion{;st  the  other 
delei^atcs  iu  liia  uuilonu  as  a  volunteer 
oflioer. 

Those  overtures  had  the  desired  success ; 
and  therefore,  in  18(K{,  the  Hegium  Donum 
was  qnintuiiled.  The  total  yearly  grant 
to  Nonconiormini;  Ministers  in  Ireland 
amounted,  in  185l^  tu  £38,501.  {Thom'B 
Offiekd  Dirfctorif. ) 

Doctor  Black  had  a  good  place  ;  he  was 
accnt  and  distributor  of  this  disgraceful 
jSonum ;  and  aome  years  afterwaitlB  he 
very  naturally  (like  Castleresi^h)  com- 
mitted suicide,  by  throwiI^;  himself  off 
the  bridge  of  Deny  into  the  River 
Fogrla. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1804—1805. 

Ur.  Plit  in  Oflloe— Royal  8peeeh~!9o 
of  Ireland — Alarm  about  InTsaioD- 
Tnworn— Belianoo  of  the  Irish  CathoUei  oa  St 
Pitt -Treatment  of  the  Prisoners— Hr.  Jom 
Tandy— Mr.  PIU  raiaes  a  Stom  saJnn  th» 
Oatholica-CathoUo  Meatinff  in  Dnblui-Ms 
Corpua  Aft  again  Snapeoded — Irelaiid  **ljrpl' 
—  Lhipllcity  of  Lord  Uardwieke  — CtabaKe 
I)piHiii<>H  go  to  Mr.  Pitt— A  "Stnesrs  FHnd" 
—Mr.  Pitt  refoaaa  to  praaent  Oatholie  P«titM»- 
T>ci'larp«  ho  will  roalat  Emaodpatioik-Lart 
CircnTilln  and  Mr.  Fox  preaent  it— IMiaitlBito 
liOrdH— In  the  Lommona — Spe^diea  sf  Fo& 
])<iotor  DuiRenan.  Grattan,  FrnvvTat  KtL  iir 
John  Newport— Emaiu'lpation  reftiaed.  bm  fey 
Lordi  and  Cammons— Oreat  llj^Joritiss. 

\VnE?r  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  oflBoe  in  18H 
he  did  not  find  himself  eo  omnipotent  it 
the  country  as  he  had  been  daring  Mi 
former  administratioiiy  or  eyen  dvriagtbt 
of  his  locum  temens.  Althovgdi  Ml 
Addintrtou  had  affected  not  to  oonlmltlN 
late  elections  hy  any  treasaiv  infloeoe^ 
he  now  exerted  his  personal  inflQenoeii|Ni 
all  the  members  wno  owed  their  serti  to 
his  |)atrona(i^  or  hmmr,  to  ioin  hiaiii 
opposiuz  Mr.  Pitt  Tbovn  he  oosU 
brook  toe  injury  of  being  displaeed,  a 
order  to  re-sdmit  Mr.  Pitt  to  poirar,  hi 
could  neither  forgire  nor  forvet  the  isalk 
of  hcinj'  ozi)eUed  for  inouMWity  and  wMk- 
ness.  Mr.  Pitt  ezpeoted  to  rnsin  mon 
of  his  lost  power  by  negotiatien  Snii^thi 
recess  than  hy  his  oratory  in  the  Senale; 
hut  was  reluctantly  oonstrained  to  pra- 
long  the  session  to  the  3lBt  of  Jnly. 
I'nder  the  combination  (tf  great  extsfsd 
and  internal  diilicaltieB,  it  becsme  m 
object  of  })eonliar  ansiety  with  ifai 
Minister  to  give  the  nation  some  open  ssd 
unequivocal  proof  of  the  oomrriete  lecofgy 
of  His  Majesty's  health.  When  tiie  Kisg 
went  to  prorogue  the  Parhamcnt,  tiM 
House  of  Peers  was  attended  by  an  ss- 
usual  crowd,  and  particulariy  by  the  fev 
fonii*^  Ministers  then  resident  in  Loodcs. 
In  no  part  of  the  speech  was  there  even  m 
indirect  reference  to  Lreland. 

Ireland,  indeed,  was  completely  re* 
moved  into  the  backgrtnmd  bytiie  Ubiib; 
and  while  the  Government  felt  it  had  kr 
safe  under  the  coercion  of  a  great  srflT, 
and  the  exhaustion  and  terrorism  wwi 
now  formed  the  sii^le  BritiBh  pnliejftr 
that  island,  MinistcTS  evidently  thoa^ 
the  less  aaid  aboat  Ireland  the  bsttar. 

The  apnarent  alarm  about  niTaMi  «■• 
carefully  Kept  op  daring  the  whole  warn- 
mer.  The  Goveniment  priBts  ssdiiliisdly 
warned  the  public  against  the 
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tioDS  of  the  Freaeh  party,  which  then 
prevailed  thronxbont  Uie  conotcy.  Upon 
this  auamptiou  tti^  inveighed  KgainBt 
French  tyramij  and  mjuttice,  and  decilcil 
the  Iityalty  of  the  native  Irish.  Tlni'^ 
tbey  juBtibed  the  etpcmse  of  their  imMlo 
measures  of  defence,  and  affected  to  sauctii'ii 
the  necemity  of  internal  coercion.  IIk- 
encampment  of  fifteen  thouiand  men,  n '^Li- 
the Uarmeh  of  Kildore^  conneted  of  ti  l:- 
nlnr  militia,  artillerj,  Britiih  b<i:i- 
artillery,  and  a  vast  commiuariat  feml 
drivers'  corps.  EveiTthing  bore  the  iiii 
Tcarance  of  active  serTice.  The  Martflio 
Towers,  and  other  deiensiye  works  on  the 
coast,  were  forwarded  with  nnosnal  ener^'v. 
JM any  additional  persons  were  taken  itjtu 
custody  nndei  the  snspension  of  tin 
Jiabetu  Corpua,  and  the  rigomns  treit 
nent  of  the  state  prisoners,  who  had  be  <  :: 
for  several  months  in  continement.  v>r.^ 
eharpened,  without  any  visible  or  knoi. n 

The  Catholics,  whom  Pitt  bad  insidi- 
ously deluded  by  prospects  of  emancipatin  n , 
were  now  so  simple  as  to  anticipate,nn  liis 
return  to  place,  some  efficient  steps  for 
carrying  that  object.  Sir  wbich  he  pvri- 
feR9^  to  have  abandoned  bis  official  si  1 1 1  - 
■tion.  They  now  publicly  rejoiced  "in  r/i' 
len'/l  of  having  m  many  ckamcttm  '■; 
eminrnet  pledged  not  to  tTObari:  In  11- 
jterviet  of  Oovemmenl,  except  on  the  term.-' 
«/■  Catholic  pricUegta  being  cbtained.' 
Frequent  Catholic  meetingB  were  holditi 
in  Dublin,  in  which  the  ^nerat  sense  ni 
the  body  to  petition  Farliameiit  for  thtir 

*  Ur.  JuD«  TVndy,  Uld  Ihlrta4n  Dthflr  Of  tFi.- 
princlpaL  ft'itfl  prlunerBCf  tfaaflntcluM,  an  Ud.'^ 
wnro  >t7)ed  u  tb«  C4itla.  pAntinned  lb*  Lar.1- 

flcd  rmnj  of  tlw  uU  Dt  tuu-bsrom  crnslt^  laslotirl 
upon  ihan,  u  Boom  to  In  Uie  Kbi'a  Beacb.  Ui  > 

Uunmen.  TtHTaamred  tali  Emllenaj  thit.  ti< 
tbe  pnnrnf  and  in»ted  nnHnutrancai  wbli-'li 
ther  had  pmepted  to  Doctor  Treror  (ttaa  lupei- 
tor  of  tbe  ertooni)  acafDU  tho  banhnan  ol  tti<yir 
treaOMDi,  Ihv  li»d  raealnd  t,  ronnal  uHvar.- 
that  K  bM  not  D11I7  tbe  ■aiHdofk,  bat  Ibi  origin  In 
tbe  erpruB  dlreethniB  of  Lord  Hardvlcke  b  Oov- 
enuoBnt  TheflntpetltioliDOtbsitDgbeensltAriil- 

— '■ '-"-wdwuMOodODABftuilJWi.wb  it 

[led  iliai  Doctor  Trsmi -■  ' 


total  Muooipation  « 

solved.  Mr.  Pitt  dreaded  notbiiw  m 
mnch  at  to  have   tbe    sincerity  of  hia 

pledgee  bronjtht  under  discuBsion.  Aa 
Lora  Pingal,  from  his  rank  in  life,  and 
more  from  the  amiable  qualities  of  hia 
mind,  was  known  to  posseaa  the  cmfi- 
dence  of  many  of  his  Catholic  conntrymen. 


, m  ot  Kit  br  Dnitsrfaaiid  in 

Tben  appall  nceind  not  ttas  nnitlie^I  »>f  1 
tton:  aiid(naii1iivl>ano(th«pr1>ODarvwllhoD> 
cbiiaeantastUMni,  wsnkaptiD  nriooHpriior 
fBr)T*n.  Mr  J.TUtily,tai<)«ad.irHUbsraladlH 
roralbssDdof  tbajMri  bailag  Bnt  promtHd  [« 


back  the  petition.  He  was  invited  to 
dinner,  fi^nently  closeted  at  the  Castl^ 
and  more  sednlonaly  courted  than  on  any 
I  former  occasion.  However  his  lordship 
I  may  have  been  personally  disposed  to 
hold  back,  few  or  none  of  Uie  body  oonld 
'  be  induced  to  poatiione  their  petition. 
I  In  proportion  to  the  Ulure  of  the 
'  Minister's  Continental  plana,  did  the 
I  Catholic  body  of  Ireland  feel  their  own  , 
'  weight  in  tbe  Imperial  scale.  Tbe  ag- 
grandizement of  Napnleox  hod  been  the 
unvarying  r««ult  of  Mr,  Pitt/s  vehement 
exertions  to  crush  him.  He  was  quietly 
and  solemnly  crowned  Empetor  of  the 
French  at  Paris  by  Pope  Pins  VIL  ;  • 
circumstance  which  Hr.  Pitt,  with  hia 
I  usual  craft,  attempted  to  convert  into  an 
engine  of  obloquy  on  the  Catholic  body, 
and  an  opportune  and  plausible  objection 
to  their  petition,  which  in  spite  of  hia 
secret  maDceuvrea,  through  Sir  Evan  Ne- 
pean,  he  now  foresaw  woold  be  brought 
forward.  The  Govenuneut  papers  indna- 
trioualv  published  and  sev^ely  com- 
mented upon  a  memorial,  aaid  to  havo 
been  written  by  MacNeven  at  Paris,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Irish  officers  of  the  several 
Continental  pnweni,  particnlarly  to  thoas 
in  the  Austrian  service,  encoaraging  them 
to  join  in  the  then  intended  attempts  to 
liberate  Ireland  bom  the  thraldom  of 
Ebgland ;  and  promising  to  give  them 
timely  notice  of  the  Bailing  of  the  expedition. 
These  Ministerial  jonmals  vied  also 
with  one  another  in  republishing  and  com- 
mentingnn  the  Papal lulocntion, addressed 
by  His  Holiness  to  a  secret  conaistury  at 
Home,  on  October  28,  1804,  immediately 
before  his  departure  for  Paris  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  the  Imperial  coronation. 
It  referred  to  the  gratitude  dne  to  Na- 

Sleon  for  having  re  .established  the 
tholic  rebgion  in  France  by  the  etmeor- 
dat  ;  since  which  he  had  pnt  forth  all  Ma 
aatfaority  to  cause  it  to  be  freely  profesaed 
and  publicly  exercised  throughout  that 
renowned  nation,  and  bad  agom  recently 
shown  himself  most  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity of  that  religion.  It  also  contained 
confident  Msurance  that  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Bmperor  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Catholic  Chai«h,  which  it  tU 
only  ark  x^  >,oiva.&M. 
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Hero  WM  *  dnadfiil  thinff  1  thejr  «z- 
dftimed ;  m  if  all  the  wond  had  not 
known  befinv  that  Citholict  belieTed  their 
Chnreh  to  be  the  only  ark  of  aalTation. 
Editon,  iireacben,  and  pamphleteeFB 
ahrieked  out,  in  idl  the  tonea  of  alarm 
and  horror,  that  thia  meant  bnmiog 
heretica.  Here  waa  extreme  danger,  they 
inaiatetl,  to  a  «*Proteatant  State,"  in 
thin  ominona  reconciliation  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  Chnreh;  aa  it  would  give  him 
greater  influence  in  Ireland,  when  he 
ahottld  land  there  to  overthrow  Church 
and  State,  throne  and  altar.  Theae  topica 
were  enlarged  on  with  ao  much  am  larent 
ainceritj  of  terror,  that  an  enlightened 
public  roalljr  bcggan  to  fimcy  the  dungeona 
of  the  luquiaition  were  already  yawninff 
before  them.  Thoee  acriliea,  indleed,  dia 
not  mention  the  Ud,  tliat  along  with  the 
Catholic  Church  the  Emperor  had  aJao 
re-eatabliihed  the  Proteatant  Church  in 
Franca  They  Idigot  to  atate  that  in 
France  the  Proteatanta  had  long  been 
emandpated;  and  atood,  then  and  thence- 
forth, on  a  footing  of  pcrfiwt  equality  with 
their  Catholic  ne^^hboura. 

The  Iriih  Cathdica  did  not  yet  know 
the  meaning  of  thia  new  outbreak  of 
foaming  rage  againat  them  and  their  re- 
ligion ;  and  at  anv  rate  thought  Mr.  Pitt 
muit  be  above  all  tlie  atorm  of  atupid 
malice  which  they  aaw  raging, —aa,  in  fact, 
he  waa,  but  he  waa  not  above  exciting  it 
and  directing  it  to  hia  own  enda. 

The  leading  part  of  the  Iriah  Catholica, 
most  of  whom  had  aupportcd  the  Union 
in  nlenary  confidence  of  the  pntieaaionH 
maae  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Comwallis 
that  emancipation  would  immediately 
follow  it,  held  frequent  meetings  in  Dub- 
lin, in  order  to  concert  the  most  efficient 
means  of  rendering  available  Mr.  Htt's 
disposition  to  favour  their  cause,  which 
they  fondly  assumed  had  returned  with  him 
into  power.  The  general  precipitancy  of 
the  body  to  bring  tne  ministerial  sincerity 
to  the  test,  was  with  difficulty  repreued 
by  those  who  were  oonsiderea  to  be  most 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Castle. 
An  adjournment  was  carried  from  Decem- 
ber dlst  to  February  16th. 

Parliament  met  again,  January  15, 1805; 
and  again  His  Migesty'a  apeech  contained 
not  one  word  in  rderence  to  Ireland.  It 
mentioned  the  prompt  and  decisive  steps 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  m 
order  to  guard  against  t^e  effects  of  hos- 
tility from  Spain.*    The  speech  alao  de- 

*  Tb1«  mesBt  the  raddea  attack  upon  a  Bpanitb 
fleet  Id  hartxior,  i^btIoim  to  a  deelanmon  of  war; 
oiM  Af  duMe  feats  of  anna  (Uka  tiM  salmra  of  the 
lAuiiah  fleet  under  similar  drcmniitaBoea)  t^  wU da 
<lreat  Britain  at  lencth  was  enabled  to  boaat  that 
Bhe**reladtlM8eaa^ 


nouBoed  the  **viol«io» 
the    French    OovefmiMiit^ 

vaguely  of  the 
France  which  lir. 
nmtiating. 

Several  intereating  dahatt—  , 

the  Commona  upon  Sir  Evn&  Kannfli 
motion  for  auflpeMiiig  the  ffabetu  uarfm 
Act  in  IreUnd,  which  lie  propamd  to  «- 
tend  to  aiz  weeka  after  the  ooamMDceBHl 
of  the  next  aesaion  of  FSeriiaBMBi    Hi 
and  Mr.  Pitt  urged,  as  the  gRNuidalvttift 
harah  measure,  that  there  mn  tibse  al 
Paria  oommitteea  of  United   TtMim, 
who  communicated  with  traiton  ie  In- 
land upon  the  meet  efficienl  matBi  of 
effecting  the  invaaioii  of  theft  eomtrv; 
and  when  the  House  oonsidsred  the  ss- 
moiie  aad  juti  ckmuder  qf  Lord  J9M- 
wiekt,    they   would   with   |iienitaide  tf 
confidence    deposit    that    estnotdieB;f 
power  in  hia  naads.    Mr.   Jfo/K^  on  the 
other   hand,  warmly   redMl   thsft  the 
character  of  the   Lord-Lieiitansiit  wis 
inmiateriaL   TheConatatutioii  taii|^hiB 
to  be  jealona  of  grantiiitf  extnerdiBaij 
powera  to  anv  man ;  and  if  there  me  a 
possibility  of  their  being  abased,  the  wM 
character  of  the  man  in  whom  they  weie 
to  be  vested  waa  the  wont  of  aiyprnMsta 
If  the  iiowera  were  not  neoeesary,  thoy 
ought  not  to  be  granted ;  and  If  nricn— ij, 
and  the  Lord-Lieutoiaat  were  not  fitta 
be  entrusted  with  them,  he  ooght  to  be 
removed.    Mr.  Fox  added  thn  it  ma 
universally  admitted  that  Ireleiid  was  at 
that  moment  as  tranquil  aa  any  wwinfj  n 
England  ;  why  not  as  wdl,  then,  pR^XMe 
to  suspend  the  Constitntion  in  Englsad? 
But  the  bill  paased :  out  of  two  hundred 
and   thirteen   members,    only    Iilty4ber 
voted  against  it. 

A  ren)ectable  Catholic  writer,*  apeak- 
ing  of  thia  debate,  saya :  **  Ireland  in  the 
meantime  was  loyal  and  trapqnil,  in  anite 
of  the  aspersiona  and  calnmniee  of  the  £sd 
writera,  and  the  unsupported  chsigea  ef 
some  of  the  Mimflterialista  in  PsriiameDt^ 
Now  Ireland  waa,  indeed,  "tmnqnil," 
at  that  moment,  but  not  ••kj^"  if 
loyalty  means  attachment  to  the  Kiitt  tf 
England.  Iriah  Catholics  of  thsftdi^ 
who  could  be  loyal,  must  have  bees 
aomething  more,  or  a  good  deal  leea,  thsa 
men.  Tnmquil  they  were,  but  1«im1  new 
been  better  disposed  to  rise  aroond  the 
standards  of  a  French  army;  end,  widwj, 
the  English  Government  uew  ^^f^^  m 
they  know  now,  that  tranqiiillik*y  is  a  bei 
omen  for  loyalty,  andtluift  the  Irish 
peof  lie  are  never  ao  eager  to  shake  eff  ths 
Britiah  yoke  aa  when  sheriflh 
judges  with  white  ^otssl 
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On  t^  )6th  of  Febnury,  pamunt 
ailjoummeiit,    a    nmneroiu    meedng 
CatboUc  aoblemeD,  eeDtlemen,  and  me . 
chants,  wu  held  in  DabUn,  tt nhich  thiy 
unanimou&lj  entered  into  the  foUowiiij; 
resolution!:   Firtl.  That  the  Earl  of  Fui 

e",  the  Honottrsble  Sir  Thomaa  (now 
rd)  French,  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  Coui,- 
cillor  Deays  Scnllv,  and  Mr.  Ryan, 
■hould  be  appointed  u  a  dejmtation,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  ander-mentinni.-tl 
instructioiu  ;  and  that  the  other  BoDUtii 
Catholic  Feen  (of  whom  Lords  GormanH- 
town  and  SoDthwell  were  tlien  preaenu 
should  be  reqnelted  to  accede  to  tliL 
depntatioD.  Stcorid.  That  tbe  petition 
prepared  by  the  Catholic  Committee,  aii,l 
reported  hy  Lord  Fingal  to  that  meetioL', 
■hould  be  then  si^ed  by  Lord  Finj^^il 
and  the  other  Cntholic  ^ntlemen,  anil 
that  tbe  above-mentioned  deputies  shouM 
present  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  reque.sl 
that  be  would  bring  it  into  Parliament,  | 
Now  was  seen  the  etceuive  daplicity  ' 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  had  been  h- 
lected  from  tbe  mass  of  the  peerage  lu  tht . 
beat  qualified  to  resist  the  eRuulci;>atioii 
of  Ireland,  under  tbe  insidiaoi  luission 
of  reconciling  her  to  thraldom.  The  or- ' 
dinary  manienvras  of  the  Cattle  apoii . 
Lord  Fingal  and  other  leading  men  nf 
the  Catholic  body,  to  induce  them  to  I 
hold  back  their  petition,  had  failed.  His 
lonlahip  could  not,  cousistently  with  his 
dnty  to  his  emplorers,  back,  countenance-.  | 
or  recommend  their  petition,  however 
jnst  tbe  claims,  however  worthy  tbe 
clumants.  Bnt  now,  under  the  British 
Minister's  assurance  of  a  decided  m^ority 
a^inat  the  qaestion,  the  Irish  Viceroy , 
aflected  to  favour  the  Catholics'  applies-  ^ 
tion  by  discountenancing  counter  peti- 
tions, as  encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of, 
Parliamentary  debate.  He  even  did  cm- 
act  which  was  intended  as  a  proof  dt 
his  sincerity.  He  dismissed  the  notoriuui^ 
MrJ  John  OiSard  from  a  lucrative  po»t 
for  barinj;  proposed  and  earned,  in  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  some  violent  resolu 
tiona  nqciiiuf  Catholic  Emancipation.  He 
tbooght  the  sacrifice  of  one  man  was  a 
trifle,  and  so  punished  Giftard  for  oppos- 
ing a  measnre  which  he  himself  was 
doubly  pledged  to  resist. 

The  Catholic  deputies  proceeded  t« 
Jyiudon,  and  had  their  conference  with 
Mr.  Hitt  on  the  12th  of  March.  Ei^ht 
ilepulies  attended  the  conference — viz.. 
the  Kurl  of  Shrewsbury  (Waterford  ami 
Wexford  in  Ireland).  Earl  of  Fingal. 
Viscount  Gormanstown,  Lord  Southwell. 
Lonl  Trimblestown,  Sir  Edward  Bellew. 
(JoBiicillnr  Denys  Scully,  and  Mr.  Ryan. 
They  told  Mr.  Vitt  they  regarded  him  m 


their  "  sincere  Mend ;"  that  tbey  hoped 
I  everything  from  his  liberality  ami  Justice, 
I  and  so  urged  him  to  present  theii'  petitiou 
to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  "that  the  oonfidence 
I  of  BO  very  respectable  a  body  as  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  was  highly  CTatify- 
j  iog  to  him; "  but  ho  added,  Siat  the  timo 
had  not  come;  there  were  oljstacles — that, 
,  in  short,  he  would  not  present  their  peti- 
I  tion  at  all.  After  maoy  arguments  and 
much  urgency,  they  at  Ust  intreated  him 
only  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  tbe  Honie 
of  Commons.  They  wonld  authorize  him 
to  state  to  the  Houso  that  fAei/  did  not 
prcgi  tJir.  immediate  udoptiim  qfthe  mtaaure 
prayflfoT. 

I  Mr.  Plowden,  who  had  the  best  meana 
.  of  knowing  what  passed  at  this  coofer- 
ence,  says,  with  asperity,  tbat  Mr.  Pitt 
"  drily  re]-catDd  hia  negative  ; "  and  then 
adds,  "  He  neither  threw  out  a  sugees- 
tion  for  their  applying  to  any  other 
chaonel,  nor  ^ave  any  jtronod  for  presum- 
ing that  tbe  introduction  of  the  ]>etitton 
through  auy  Ministerial  member  would 
be  likely  to  soften  his  opjiosition,  for  h« 
very  ejplicitly  declared  that  he  ihouLt 
ffflil  hU  duly  to  rfitl  it  The  only 
sdvice  he  condescended  to  olTer  was  to 
withdraw  their  petition  altogether,  or  at 
all  ei-euts  to  postpone  it."  * 

Tbe  "leadiug  Catholics  "fonnd  them- 
selves now  completely  in  the  position  of 
dupes;  and  they  riohly  deserved  it,  for 
having  aeseiited  to  the  destruction  of 
their  couutty's  national  indejiendence, 
seduced  by  the  professions  of  an  Koglish 
Minister.     At  all  events  the  time  was 


the'  hall  of  the  Four  Cou'.., 
destined  one  day  to  hold  the  great  lead- 
ing brief  in  the  mighty  cause  of  six  mil- 
lions of  his  conntrynien.  O'ConncU  was 
not  yet  a  lending  Catholic,  but  was  &ut 
becoming  wet!  known  in  his  own  profes- 
sion ;  and  an  Orange  j  udge  in  a  jiarty 
case  preferred  to  see  any  other  advucato 
pleading  before  him. 

The  Catholic  delegates  next  a]>plled  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren\-ille.  who  ngreed 
to  present  the  petition— one  in  the  I^rda, 
the  other  in  the  Commons.  This  was 
done  OD  tbe  25th  of  March.     When  Lord 
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iironvillc  moved  in  the  House  of  lionl.s 
that  it  shoiihl  lie  ou  the  table,  Lonl 
Aii'.klruirl  niHC  with  precipitancy*  and 
<i'i><<Tvcd  with  sonic  warmth,  that  as  far 
:i(  hu  (Mrs  couM  catch  the  tmor  of  it,  it 
Wfiit  to  ovcrtliniw  the  whole  Rystem  (»f 
riiiin-h  an<l  State;  and  if  tlie  i>raycr  of  it 
wi-n;  to  lie  LTanttnl,  he  should  soon  set? 
a  i'riitcst.int  C-hurch  \iitl)ont  a  Protestant 
con_'n'i:a:ion,  and  a  Protestant  Kin^  with 
n  P<.j»i:<!i  Ix^^islaturc.  Heex[ircssed  u'reat 
niiNicty  that  the  (juestion  hIkiuM  he 
ir.-ihnly  nnd  fully  discussed,  siininii'Mcd 
th«?  lirvrreiid  JV'nch  to  arm  themsolvts 
fnr  thd  coinhat,  Ac.  The  venerable  Lnnl 
I'.Mfiii  <ihjccted  evnn  to  the  fonnal  motion 
that  Die  petition  hlionld  l>e  printed.  Afirr 
Mr.  I'\)X  pn?st'nte<l  it  in  the  Kuusc  of 
4'oiiinion8.  tiie  matter  stmxl  over  for  enrlv 
daVH  in  May  in  both  ibmscd  of  J^arlia- 
inciit.  IV'tititms  a'jainst  it  were  prir- 
f.ii.r*'d  from  the  I-niversitics  of  Oxfonl 
r.iid  <  'ambrid'je,  from  the  citi(!H  of  Iximlon 
jiifl  Dnblin,  the  (^'ounty  rermana.di,  and 
other  ( 'orfHiratiouH  ami  inildic  iKKlies. 

Lord  Kit/Avilliam,  who  was  still  a 
friend  to  the  Catholics,  and  well  remem- 
iHTi'd  how  Mr.  Pitt  had  cheated  /ihn 
also  \\]Hm  that  question,  conceived  the 
i'lea  of  brini^in:;  Mr.  C! rattan  into  the 
debate;  and  acconlijii;ly  induce<l  the 
Honourable  C.  L.  Dundas  to  vacate  his 
M-at  f(»r  the  borough  of  Malton,  an<l  Mr. 
<i  rat  tan  was  returned  for  it. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  discussion  in 
the  I^mls  arose,  on  motion  to  commit  the 
liill.  After  some  other  Peers  had  been 
heard,  I  lis  Uoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
i.'Umlierland  (an  OranL'eman)  ;;avo  his 
deei^li'd  o]ipositiou  to  the  motion  bcforn 
th(!  Ili)Use,  and  ur;jed  every  resistance  in 
bis  power  to  a  **  measure  subversive  of 
all  the  ])rineiplos  which  placed  the  House 
of  hrunswick  u^nm  the  throne  of  tliese 
realniH.'* 

liord  Camden  found  full  reason  for 
oiip<)>'inj[;  the  motion  on  the  ^'ruun<l.s  upon 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  ne^'a- 
tivwl  the  question,  whilst  he  luul  the 
honour  of  bein^  ])laced  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  (lovernmeut. 

The  lUahoi)  of  Jiurham,  the  wealthiest 
prelate  in  Kuro])e,  and  who  naturally 
valued  that  constitution  in  Church  and 
^^tatc  which  had  made  him  so,  urL;e<l 
that  the  motion  could  not  lx»  acceded  to 
without  danger  to  the  Church  and 
State.  It  would  1)0  a  direct  Hurmider  of 
the  security  of  the  best  constitution  in 
the  Morld. 

liord  Ticdesdalo  made  a  very  violent 
8I)occli  ajs;aiu8t  the  motion.  He  said:  "  To 
pass  such  a  measure  would  be  to  take 
the  titlei  and  landa  from  the  Protestant 


hierarchy  and  give  them  to  the  Catholie 
bisho]M;^  He  saiil,  further:  ^If  ths 
<  'atholic  hierarchy  wore  aboluhed,  soiDe- 
thin;;;  mi^ht  he  done  to  conciliate  the 
Catholic  Ixxly;  and  to  the  generality  of 
that  body  he  was  confident  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  would,  be  cxtremdj 
urateful." 

I^ird  Carleton,  an  Irish  Judge,  ran 
over  all  the  nsnal  Protestant  phrtwi 
alNMit  the  faithlessness  and  cmelty  of 
Catholics.  He  laid  much  stress  upon 
certain  **map8  of  the  forfeited  estates,'' 
which,  he  said,  had  l^een  pre]iared,  in 
order  to  guide  the  proceetlini^  of  re- 
Kumption  *  Lord  Carleton  added  a  sinsnlv 
lei^al  opinion:  **That  the  spiritnol  so- 
premacy  of  the  Church  was  by  the  law  of 
this  country  vested  in  the  Crown;  and 
surely  it  was  a  piece  of  the  hichest  ood- 
tumacy  in  a  sect  of  His  Majestjra  subjects 
to  deny  that  BU]>ren]acy,  and  to  vest  tlis 
contnd  in  a  foreii^  potentate." 

Lonl  Buckinghamshire,  like  all  other 
opposers  of  the  motion,  spoke  much  of  hit 
r)wn  di8]K>8ition  to  liberality  and  concilia- 
tion; (lenied  that  any  such  pledge  &r 
emancipation,  as  had  been  alluded  to,  va 
or  couhl  have  been  given,  and  deemed  it 
most  inflammatory  to  allege  that  the 
Catholics  would  be  sore  or  irritated  it 
the  refusal  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioa. 

After  an  astonisning  mass  of  omitted 
spite  and  bigotry  had  been  vcnt^  all 
ni^ht,  at  six  in  the  morning  a  division  vai 
had.  The  motion  to  commit  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twentr- 
nine;  and  so  ended  Emancipation  in  tM 
Lonls  for  that  time. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Fox  introduced 
the  same  subject  in  a  long  and  able  speech. 
He  gave  a  history  of  the  Penal  CMle,  aod 
of  its  successive  relaxations;  pointed oot 
how  useless,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
irritating,  were  the  remaining  links  in  the 
chain  which  it  was  then  proposed  to  strike 
off;  proved  that  the  Catnohcs  had  receiv- 
ed assurances,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  induced  them  as  a  l>odv  to  remain 
passive  at  the  time  of  the  tlnion,  aad 
that  now  those  pledges  ought  to  be  ^^ 
deemed.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  an  excdlent 
ad<lres8  by  saying,  "He  relied  on  the 
alfection  and  hiyalty  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  but  he  would  not  press  them 
tr»o  far  -  he  would  not  draw  the  cord  too 
tiixht.  It  was  surely  too  much  to  expect 
that  they  would  always  fight  for  a  cooflti- 
tution  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  were 
assured   they  never   should    partidpitB 


landfl  of  the  aacieDt  ebuu  before  tin  rekatit 
Elizabeth. 
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equally  with  their  Hellow-suhjecti.  What- 
ever was  to  be  the  fiite  of  me  petition,  he 
rejoiced  at  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  nnder  their  consideration,  and 
moved  to  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Houae." 

The  famons  Doctor  Dnigenan  had  the 
courage  to  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  he 
saw  G rattan  opposite,  who  already  threat- 
ened him  with  his  ey&  He  oppoeed  the 
motion  in  a  long  speech,  wnich  lasted 
above  three  hours,  tne  general  spirit  and 
8ul)stance  of  which  was  to  prove  that  by 
the  ancient  councils  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  invariable  doctrine,  no 
Catholic  could  take  an  oath  from  the 
obligations  of  which  he  could  not,  at  the 
will  of  the  priest,  be  released;  ^t  the 
Catholics  maintained  no  £uth  was  to  be 
kq>t  with  heretics,  and  such  they  con- 
sidered every  denomination  of  Christians 
bnt  themselves;  and  that  it  was  im- 
^wssible  for  a  Catiiolic  to  be  truly  loyal  to 
a  Protestant  King.  He  contended  that 
the  ninety -one  persons  who  had  signed 
the  Catholic  petition  did  not,  by  any 
means,  represent  the  body  of  the  Irish 
Catholics ;  he  assumed  that  none  of  the 
clergy  had  signed,  because  they  still  main- 
tained the  oMioxious  doctrines  which  the 
best-informed  of  the  laity  wished  to 
renounce. 

He  contended  that  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy (swearing  that  the  King  is  head 
of  the  Church)  was  a  mere  simple  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  that  it  imported  neither 
exclusion  nor  restriction  to  any  but 
traitors.  He  commented  largely  upon 
the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Pope  taken  by  the  Catholic  bishops; 
inveighed  lieroely  a^nst  Doctor  Hussey, 
the  &te  Catholic  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
for  forbidding  his  flock  to  send  their 
children  to  Protestant  schools  for  educa- 
tion; and  he  drew  the  conclusion  from 
Doctor  Hussey's  remark — that  the  loss  or 
abandonment  of  his  religion  by  the  Catholic 
soldier  might  be  felt  in  the  dny  of  battle  ~ 
that,  m  plain  Englith,  the  Mt/mish  soldier 
vniffht  then  turn  upon  and  asmusinate  his 
officer  or  desert  to  the  enemy.  This  measure 
would  let  in  a  umversal  deluge  of  atheism, 
iniidelity,  and  anarchy.  It  would  admit 
the  Pope's  suprsumcy  over  the  Church 
of  these  realms;  it  would  violate  the 
conditions  of  both  Unions,  with  Scotland 
and  with  Ireland;  and  to  tender  to  His 
Majesty  a  bill  of  that  import  for  his 
royal  signature  would  be  to  innult  him,  by 
8up]KwiDg  him  capable  of  violating  his 
coronatkm  oath. 

Mr.  Gtattan  roae,  and  liis  rising  was 
creeted  with  biw^hless  attent»ion.  He 
had  never  appeared  ia  that  iLouee  before ; 


and  his  fione,  as  a  noble  orator  and  in- 
corruptible patriot,  impressed  the  English 
legislators  more  tiian  they  would  nave 
liked  to  own  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  he  rose  to  defend  the 
Catholics  from  Doctor  Dnigenan's  attack, 
and  the  Protestants  from  his  defence. 
The  question  for  their  consideration  was 
not,  as  the  learned  member  had  stated, 
whether  they  should  now  qualify  or  still 
keep  disqualified  some  few  Roman  Cath- 
olic gentlemen  for  seats  in  Parliament,  or 
cert^  officers  in  the  State;  but  whether 
they  would  impart  to  a  fifth  portion  of  the 
popuUtion  of  their  European  empire  a 
community  in  that  which  was  their  vital 
principle  and  strength,  and  thus  confirm 
the  integrity  and  augment  the  power  of 
the  Empire.  That  learned  member  had 
emphatically  said  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  good  Catholics,  must  be  bad 
subjects;  that  the  Irish  Catholic  is  not, 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  a  fiuthfal  sub- 
ject to  a  Protestant  English  King.  Thus 
has  he  pronounced  against  his  countrymen 
three  curses — etenni  war  with  each  other, 
eternal  war  with  England,  eternal  peace 
with  Franoe.  He  fiilly  answered  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  Doctor  Duigenan's  speech, 
and  concluded  that  as  the  &tholic  religion 
was  professed  by  above  two-thirds  or  all 
Christendom,  it  would  fellow  that  ChriLs- 
tianity  was  in  general  a  cone;  but  of  his 
own  countrymen  he  had  added  that  they 
were  depraved  byreKgion,  and  rendered 
perverse  bv  nativity;  that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  nim,  blasted  by  their  Creator, 
andr  <uimned  by  their  Kedeemer.  Mr. 
Grattan  closed  an  animated  detail  of  the 
evils  of  the  prospective  system  with  ob- 
serving that,  if  they  wished  to  strip  rebel- 
lion or  its  hopes,  and  France  of  her  expec- 
tations, they  should  reform  their  policy ; 
they  woulcl  gain  a  conquest  over  their 
enemies  when  they  had  gained  a  victory 
over  themselves. 

The  speaker  entered  into  long  detail  of 
all  the  dealings  of  the  Irish  G^emment 
with  the  Catholics  on  this  question ;  but 
it  would  be  in  vain,  with  our  limits,  to 
attempt  even  a  full  abstract  of  this  remark- 
able speech.  When  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  he  said,  rerjeeted  the  Catholic 
petition,  and  assented  to  the  calumnicB 
uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on  that 
day  she  voted  the  Union,  and  should  they 
adopt  a  similar  conduct  on  that  day  they 
would  vote  the  separation.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  see  them  nmning  about  like 
^rrown-up  children  in  search  of  old  pre- 
judices, preferring  to  buy  fereign  allies  l^ 
subsidies  rather  than  to  subsidiae  fellow- 
subjects  by  privileges.  He  figured  them 
then  drawn  up,  sixteen  agaisat  thirty-six 
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millions,  and  panlyzinx;  one-fifth  of  tbeir 
own  numltora  by  excmding  them  from 
■omo  of  the  princiiml  bcuetits  of  their 
couiititution  at  the  veiy  time  they  said 
all  their  numbers  were  inadc<iuate  unless 
inspirctl  by  those  very  privileii^es.  Such 
a  system  could  not  last ;  if  the  two  islands 
renounced  all  national  prejudices,  they 
wouhl  form  a  strong  empire  in  the  west 
to  check,  and  ultimately  to  confound,  the 
ambition  (»f  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Perceval,  a  pious  man,  and  one 
of  the  lirst  of  the  race  of  ** saints"  (he 
was  then  Attorney -(iencral),  op])OiMKl  the 
motion,  for  the  sort  of  reasons,  and  in 
the  iin-ciso  stylo,  of  some  conventicle 
preactier.  *'  But,**  he  said,  **  he  remarket! 
the  indis|)08ition  of  the  house  to  listen  to 
him ;  which  ho  was  not  surprined  at ;  for 
he  was  conscious  that,  after  the  blaze  of 
Mr.  (f rattan's  eIo(}uencc,  everything  that 
fell  from  him  must  a])i)car  vapid  and 
iminteri'stin;;.  Had  he  t)cen  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  he  never  would  have  consented 
to  grant  the  elective  franchise,  nor  the 
cstabliMhmeot  of  Maynooth  for  educating 
the  C^atholic** 

Mr.  Perceval  knew  that  he  could  safely 
pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Grattan^s  eloquence, 
and  disi>araj::e  himself  with  all  the  humility 
of  a  "saint."  lie  felt  that  the  grand 
cause  of  Ascendancy  was  safe  in  that 
House,  and  that  though  (irattan  spoke 
with  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels,  he 
could  not  prevent  or  reverse  the  inevitable 
decision. 

The  motion  was  supported  bv  some 
liltcral  Englishmen  (for  there  is  afw«^'S  a 
small  minority  of  lil)cral  Kugliahmen),  and 
warmly  advocated  by  George  Ponsonby ; 
when  the  Chancell(»r  of  tfaie  Exchc()uer, 
Mr.  Pitt,  arose.  His  speech  was  higtily 
characteristic.     lie  said : — 

"  He  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  gfn- 
eral principle  of  the  ([uestion ;  but,  ditfcnng 
in  many  points  from  th(»e  who  had  intro- 
duced or  supported  the  motion,  he  thou;2;ht 
fit  to  observe  that  he  had  never  consi<lcrt>d 
the  question  as  involving  any  claim  of 
light.  Right  was  totally  independent  of 
circumstances ;  exprdienct/  included  the 
consideration  of  circumstances,  and  was 
wholly  dependent  u{ton  them.  Ui>on  the 
principle  of  expediency  he  felt  that,  enter- 
taining as  he  did  a  wish  for  the  rci>eal  of 
the  whole  Penal  Code,  and  a  re^^ret  that  it 
had  not  been  al>olishe(l,  he  felt  that  in  no 
possible  case  before  the  Union  could  those 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  Catho- 
lics with  safety  to  the  existing  Protestant 
establishment  in  Church  and  State.  After 
that  measure,  he  saw  the  matter  in  a  dif* 
teent  light ;  though  certainly  no  pledge 
ever  given  to  Uie  Catholics  that  their 


claims  should  be  granted.  [Nobody  hil 
ever  said  such  a  pledge  had  been  gtrcn; 
the  pledge  he  had  given  waa,  that  he^  Mr. 
Pitt,  would  sunport  the  meamue,  and 
would  never  holu  office  without  radldi^ifc 
a  Ministerial  question.]  B^t  he  sud  there 
were  irresuUible  ftbsiaeies  [which  he  had 
taken  care  to  raise  up]  ;  and  shovild  the 
question  not  be  earned,  and  he  saw  no 
probability  that  it  wonld,  the  only  effect 
of  agitating  it  would  be  to  excite  ho[ies 
that  would  never  be  gratified,  and  to  give 
rise  to  expectations  which  were  sue  to 
terminate  in  disapimintment.'' 

He  next  took  another  line  of  argnment 
' '  They  were  an.xious  to  conciliate  theCikth- 
olics  ;  but  let  them  not,  in  so  doini^  irri- 
tate a  much  larger  nortion  of  their  Mlow' 
subjects.  Whilst  they  drew  together  the 
bonds  which  united  one  dass  of  the 
{lopulation,  let  them  not  give  offence  to 
another  part  of  it,  whose  loyalty  and 
attachment  [to  their  own  interests]  had 
long  bceu  undoubted.  He  shoold  dttguise 
the  truth  if  he  did  not  say  the  prevailing 
opinion  against  the  petition  was  strong 
and  root^  He  should,  therefore,  set 
contrary  to  all  sense  of  his  duty,  and  in- 
consistently with  the  original  line  he  had 
marked  for  his  conduct,  were  he  to  coim- 
tenance  that  petition  in  any  shape,  or  to 
withhold  giving  his  negative  to  the  pro- 
I)osition  for  going  into  the  committee. 

Sir  John  Newport,  of  Waterford,  to» 
with  the  sjMicial  object  of  rebutting  the 
assertions  contained  in  the  petition~fn»m 
the  ignorant  Orange  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin. The  c()ri)orator8  had  asserted  (in 
utter  ignorance)  that  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  placed  on  a  footing  of  political 
]K)wer  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  dineo- 
tersfrom  an  Established  Church  in  Europe. 
Sir  John  Newport  said  ho  would  give  one 
instance  to  the  contrary — he  might  have 
given  many : — 

"  The  States  of  Hungary,"  he  said  "w- 
scmbled  our  Constitution  more  closely 
than  any  other  Continental  cstablishmeni. 
They  formeti  a  ]>opulation  of  above  seven 
millions,  and  had  for  centuries  suffered  all 
the  evils  of  being  divided  by  religion,  dis- 
tracted by  the  ditrerence  of  their  tenets, 
and  restrictions  on  account  of  them.  At 
len^h,  in  1791,  at  the  moat  violent  crisii 
of  (lidturbance,  a  Diet  waa  convened,  at 
which  a  decree  was  passed  by  which  full 
free<lom  of  religious  faith,  worship,  and 
education,  was  secured  to  every  sect 
without  exception.  The  tests  and  oaths 
were  rendered  unobjectionalde  to  any 
native  Hungarian,  be  his  religion  what  it 
would  ;  and  then  came  the  dause  which 
gave  them  ])recisely  what  these  pefcitionm 
have  in  coutemplatiou, — That  *  the  public 
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ofiSces  and  honours,  whether  high  or  low, 
great  or  small,  shonld  be  given  to  natnral- 
Dom  Hungarians  who  hiMi  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  and  possessed  the  other 
requisite  qualihofttions,  without  any  reaped 
to  their  religion.'  The  Diet  consisted  of 
nearly  four  hundred  members,  with  a 
splendid  civil  establishment  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  measure  was 
adopted  in  a  most  critical  moment,  and  it 
had  successfully  passed  an  ordeal  of  four- 
teen revolutionary  years — equal,  in  fact, 
to  the  trial  of  a  century  less  oisturbed  and 
agitated.** 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  supported  the 
motion;  and  solemnly  declarea  that  when 
he  voted  for  Union  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  in  view  and  contemplation  of 
that  measure,  for  no  man  could  deny  that 
the  impression  then  made  on  the  Catholic 
mind  was  that  Ministers,  as  well  as  Oppo- 
sition, were  in  favour  of  their  claims. 
They  expected,  of  course,  that  much 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  them 
now. 

Colonel  Archdall  (a  North  of  Ireland 
Orangeman)  asserted,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Homan  Catholics  were  not  anxious  about 
the  result  of  the  question ;  if  the  cause 
were  a  good  one,  it  had  been  very  ill-con- 
ducted ;  and  he  gave  the  motion  his 
decided  negative. 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  supported  the 
motion  to  commit  the  bill ;  aud  in  order, 
as  he  said,  to  obviate  the  objections  of 
those  who  apprehended  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  over  Irish  Catholics,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ire- 
land shonld  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the 
Oallician  Church  ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Crown  should  have  a  veto  upon  the 
appointment  of  bishops  by  the  Pope. 
This  was  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
t^to  in  Parliament — a  question  which 
afterwards  led  to  much  grave  dissension 
in  Ireland.* 

*  Bat  thin  was  not  the  origin  of  the  veto.  It  hnd 
been  a  favourite  Hchome  of  Mr.  l*itf  b  since  1791). 
lu  that  year  an  insidioua  proposal  hod  been  made 
to  give  a  State  endowment  to  Catholic  biBhops  in 
Ireland,  on  certain  conditions,  amounting  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  veto.  Mr.  Plowden  relates  thut  the  pre- 
lates did  not  then  fully  appreciate  the  object  of  this 
proposal ;  which  was  no  lessi  than  to  buy  them  up, 
and  make  them  a  species  of  ecclesiastical  police, 
riowdon  tells  us : — 

"  It  was  admitted  by  a  large  number  of  the  pre- 
lates, then  convened  in  DubUn,  that  it  ought  to  be 
thankfully  accepted. 

*'  They  went  a  step  further,  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing refiolution:  'That  in  the  appointmont  of 
the  prelates  of  the  Boman  Catholic  retigion  to 
vacant  sees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interferenc  • 
by  the  Government,  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satis- 
fled  wiUi  the  loyally  of  the  person  appointed,  is 
juat,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.*  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  iteffect,  they  further  resolved :  *  That 
after  the  tumal  canonical  election,  the  president 
flhoold  transmit  iht  name  of  the  elected  to  Qovem- 
taeoX,  which  in  one  month  after  null  transmiasion 


Honourable  H.  Angnstus  Dillon  denied 
that  the  question  involved  a  party  mea- 
sure. It  affected  the  safety  of  Ireland, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  empire.  The  hearts 
of  the  Irish  people  had  b^n  alienated  l^ 
martial  law,  and  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  by  other  severi- 
ties and  oppressions.  Were  that  measure 
allowed  to  pass,  such  expedients  would 
cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  mass  of 
brave  and  grateful  people  would  present  a 
firm,  an  iron  bulwark  for  the  protection 
of  the  country  against  the  designs  of  the 
enemy. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  apparent  in  this 
famous  debate  that  all  the  lofty  intellect^ 
and  all  the  honest  principles,  in  the  British 
Parliament  were  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  that  was 
a  contemptible  minority.  The  question 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  nega- 
tived—ayes, 124 ;  nays,  336 ;  migority, 
212. 

So  Catholic  Emancipation  was  set  at 
rest  in  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  *'  Protestant  Interest,** 
and  the  Constitution  in  Churoh  and  States 
were  saved,  it  was  hoped,  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1804—1806. 

Prosecutloii  of  Judge  Fox-— Hit  Offenee,  Eatareing 
Law  on  Orangemen— Prosecution  of  Judge  John- 
Bon— His  Offence,  Censuring  the  Irish  Oovem. 
ment— Decline  of  Pitts  Power— Castlerea^ 
Defeated  in  Down  County— Sncceeses  of  Buona- 
parte—Cry  for  Peace— Death  of  Mr.  Pitt— Whiff 
Ministry— Mr.  Fox— His  Opinion  of  the  Union — 
First  Whisper  of  '*  Repeal"— Release  of  State 
PriKooers  —  Dismissal  of  Lord  Redesdale  as 
Chancellor  —  Duke  of  Bedford  Viceroy — The 
Catholics  Cheated  Again— EquiTocation  of  tbm 
Viceroy— Ponsonby—Curran's  Promotion— The 
Armagh  Orangemen— Mr.  Wilson  the  Magiatimte. 

Some  very  extraordinary  proceeding  took 
place  in  this  and  subsequent  sessions  of 
Parliament,  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
most  irreproachable  of  the  Irish  judges — 
Mr.  Justice  Fox  and  Mr.  Justice  Johnson. 
In  the  summer  of  1803  Judge  Fox  had 
gone  the  North-west  Circuit,   a   region 

RhonUl  return  the  name  of  the  elected  (if  unobleo- 
lionabie),  that  he  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Hoi/ 
See.  If  he  should  be  objected  to  by  Qovemmenr, 
the  president  on  such  communication  shoald, 
after  the  month,  couTone  the  electors  in  order  to 
choose  some  other  candidate.*  Mr.  Pitt  never  lost 
sight  of  this  insiilious  negotiation,  into  which  ha 
had  seduced  a  certain  number  of  the  nnsnspcotinc 
I)relates.  This  was  the  foundation-stone  of  that 
dopp-Iaid  plan  of  Mr.  Btt  and  his  assodatea,  to 
seduce  or  force  the  Irish  Catholics  into  the  Bams 
state  of  schism  from  the  Church  of  Borne  as  that 
which  took  place  iu  EngUmd  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  This  WM  tlie  origia  of  that  vital 
of       ~ 
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wliich  was  then  prcdoixiinatctl  over  by  a 
few  ^rcut  Orange  mAgnatev,  and  uiagis* 
tratca  who  woru  their  very  hmnhlc  ser- 
vants, and  the  savage  tyrants  of  the  iK>(>r 
cnuntrv  i>e(»i>Ie,  who  were  princiitally 
Calhohcs.  As  senior  Judge  it  was  Judge 
Fox's  duty  U)  charge  the  <irand  Juries  ; 
and  in  I^ingfonl,  at  Kuniskillen,  and  IJf- 
fonl,  he  made  them  verv  pater n:il  and 
loyal  aihlresftes  ;  iuteuded,  as  usual,  for 
the  whole  of  the  ])eo]»le  of  those  counties. 
End<>avouring  to  awaken  them  to  a  high 
■ense  of  the  (Lingers  which  hovered  over 
tlicm  from  <!Xt«'rnal  an<i  internal  foes,  he 
called  u|)«in  the  exertion  of  their  best 
energies.  I  le  reminded  them  of  the  recent 
horrors  of  the  *21U\  of  ^luly,  and  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  of  the  lea4lers  of  that 
reU'Iiion  still  remaining  at  large.  Ho 
Btronirly  commented  on  tho  nature  and 
extent  <»f  that  insurrection,  and  on  the 
origin  and  motives  of  the  i^ersons  engaged 
in  it.  He  exhorted  them  U>  uninii  aiintiujM 
t/u  mnefrfii-  to/onjpt  lfi*'ir  rflhtiouH  nnlmo- 
tilitM^  fiif  irhich  t)n*  countrif  had  hfi'n  so 
lonij  vualrnfd  and  divUhdf  and  to  jctin  in 
presenting  a  dutiful  and  loyal  address  to 
the  til  rone,  praying  his  Majesty  to 
Btrrn^tlien  the  executive  government  of 
the  countrv,  &o. 

Now.  if  Jud^e  Fox  had  done  nothing 
mon*  tlian  utter  in  the  ears  of  an  Orange 
<ir.'iiMl  .lury  the  words  above  printe<l  in 
italit's.  he  could  never  have  been  fdrgiven. 
But  he  <lid  worse.  When  he  came  to 
iEnniskillt^n.  and  ])roceede<l,  as  his  duty 
wa:*,  to  deliver  tho  jail  there,  the  names  of 
two  {)risonL-rs  were  returned  to  him  by 
the  jail(>r,  who  had  been  committed  by 
the  ICarl  of  Eoniskillen,  as  a  magistrate, 
but  without  any  otl'ence  being  charged 
against  them.  Their  names  were  Breslin 
and  M  a^uire.  The  committals  were  calle^l ! 
for  and  ]>rodnced — they  s])ecitied  no  of- ' 
fenoe;  but  in  <»ne  <»f  them  was  an  order 
to  kcLp  |MH>r  Breslin  in  solitary  conline- 
nicnt.  Tho  judge  thereu|)on  ordered  I 
the  prisoners  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  in  I 
onler  to  iiuiuire  of  them  the  facts  allege<l 
ag.iinst  them.  The  jailer  then  inforiiieil 
the  jiulgc  that  those  two  ])ri8oner8  were 
taken  out  of  his  custody  on  the  18th  of 
Au'^aist  (that  is,  during  the  assizes),  by  a 
military  guard  sent  for  the  jmqwsc.  *  llic 
judge  ifelt  this  to  be  a  high  indignity 
olTercd  to  His  Majesty's  commission,  and 
inquirc<l    if   Lord    Enniskillen   were   in 

•  MaL'uir*»  never  wa^  heard  of  more.  Bi^sliu 
was  hurried  off  bj  Holdlom  to  a  miiitarr  prison, 
whore  he  waR  kept  a  lonx  time;  then  tried  by  court- 
murtial  cm  th«>  ciiarfcc  of  trylnJK  to  iteduco  a  ■oldicr 
to  denert.  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanK. 
He  cut  hla  thmat  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  but  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  and  he 
wan  hnox  near  Ennlaklllea,  with  ttae  rope  forced 
into  the  bleeding  gash. 


to^Ti.  On  learning  that  he  was  at  his 
country  seat  ( Florence  Court),  be  desired 
a  friend  of  his  lordship  6  to  j^o  over  to  lum, 
with  full  instructions  to  relate  the  whole 
faithfully,  make  his  compliiueuta,  and 
intreat  his  lordship's  attendance  in  court 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  last  (by 
of  the  assizes.  Tlic  judc^e  having  woitetl 
iu  court  to  as  late  an  hour  as  he  cnnkl 
for  the  a])])carance  of  Lonl  Enniskillen, 
and  having  rt^iieatedly  iiic^nired  for  him, 
he  fr>und  it  his  duty,  upon  his  lonUhip'« 
non-apiicaranco,  to  line  him  in  each  ^if 
th<.s(.  cases  i'lUO-liOO  in  all.  But  the 
.nud;icity  of  tho  judge  in  lorikin;^  into  the 
doings  of  ( >range  magistrates  did  not  stop 
here.  In  the  samo  county,  Fcrmanajfh, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  lined  £3()  for  comniittin; 
one  Xeale  Fonl  to  the  jail  of  Enni&killeii 
without  any  charge  on  oath  having  heea 
made  against  him,  and  releasing  him  on 
the  eve  of  the  assizes  without  taking  bail 
for  his  apjtearance.  Mr.  Pallas  was 
lined  £20,  as  well  as  Mr.  Webster,  for 
reltrasing  without  bail  a  prisoner  clnir^ed 
with  a  capita  I  offence.  But  the  prisoner 
was  of  the  religion  of  Mr.  Pallaa. 

When  the  judge  came  to  Liffonl.  in 
Donegal,  amongst  tho  presentments  ten* 
derecl  by  tho  (jrand  Jury  to  the  judge  fur 
his  fiat,  was  one  for  a  very  large  sum  to 
be  levied  upon  occupiers  of  hwd,  ouiler 
pretence  of  relaying  Government  for 
money  advanced  to  i^ay  bounties  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  quota  of  that 
county,  under  the  *'  Army  of  Kescrve 
Act.''  Hut  not  one  man  of  that  force  had 
l)et'n  rc(  ruite<l ;  although  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  as  Govenicr 
of  the  county,  to  have  caused  that  recruit- 
ing to  be  etfected.  The  presentment  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  then,  was  a  fraud  uiKia 
tho  ])ublic.  Judge  Johnson  refused  t>» 
put  his  jiat  on  it,  and  publicly  censured 
Lord  Abercom  for  neglect  of  duty— Lonl 
Abercorn  !  the  great  ])atron  and  ukvourite 
of  tho  Orange  Society  of  that  region- 
Such  a  jud'je  as  this,  it  was  evident^  was 
somehow  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Many  montHs  after  the  occurrenoGS 
alxtve-mentionod,  the  Marquis  of  Alter- 
com,  in  a  most  malignant  and  vindictive 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  brought  the 
con<luct  of  Judge  Fox  before  their  loid- 
shijis.  He  said,  *'  that  he  had  grave  and 
serious  matters  of  complaint  to  bring  be- 
fore their  lordshijis  against  one  oi  His 
Majesty's  judjLjes,  i-i  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  deeply  concerned." 

There  ensued  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  State  prosecntions  ever  seen  in  any 
country-— the  House  of  Lords,  which  had 
no  ori^al  jurisdiction,  undertaking  to 
make  itself  a  court  to  try  »  jadgp  on  & 
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caiminal  charge.  The  distinct  charges 
"were  nameroiu,  indodin^  many  cases  of 
•'unjust  fines,"  **  excessive ''  fines,  par- 
tiality, seeking  to  biing  Lord  Abercom 
into  contempt,  casting  censure  on  Lord 
Enniskillen,  impeding  the  coarse  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  hke;  and  the  Protestant 
interest  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was  filled 
ivith  anxiety  for  the  result  Lord  Aber- 
com pressed  these  prosecutions  with 
wonderful  virulence ;  Lord  Hardwickeand 
the  Lrish  Government  aided  it.*  The 
public  purse  was  opened  to  pay  for  it.  A 
great  mass  of  evidence  (all  ex  parte)  was 
produced.  The  proceedings  lasted  three 
years ;  and  the  excellent  judge  was  mined 
in  health  and  fortune.  At  last,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Lord  Grenville,  the  House  of  Lords 
voted,  by  a  small  majority,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  quashed.  The  coat  to 
the  public  in  the  prosecution  of  this  case 
amounted  to  £30,U00. 

On  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  old  Lord  Thurlow  voted  for  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  matter,  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  vexatious.  He  said  it  was  a 
proceeding  "  to  jB^ratify  the  malignant  re- 
sentments of  individuals  who  fancied 
themselves  insulted  and  exposed  by  any 
instance  of  virtuous  independence  upon 
the  Bench." 

Lord  Eidon  voted  for  oontinuins  the 
prosecution  to  the  end ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (Queen  Victoria's  imcle),  an 
Orangeman,  and  special  friend  of  Lord 
Abercom,  strongly  opposed  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  motion.  *'He  tmsted,"  he  said, 
•*and  expected^  that  the  matter  would 
not  be  put  ofif  sine  die.**  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  naturally  of  opinion  that  no 
justice  could  be  done  in  Ireland  if  there 
were  to  be  judges  going  round  checking 
the  wholesome  severities  of  the  very 
masters  of  lodges. 

It  is  but  justice  towards  the  British 
House  of  Lords  to  admit,  that  after  spend- 
in;:;  the  public  time  and  the  public  money 
for  three  years  in  prosecuting  a  virtuous 
judge,  because  he  was  a  virtuous  judge, 
did  at  lasfe  grow  ashamed  of  the  foul 
transaction,  and  by  a  small  majority 
thrust  it  out  of  Court. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was 
even  more  extraordinary.  Some  anony- 
mous Irishman,  signinff  himself  "/uvertui," 
had,  in  November  of  1803;  immediately 
after  Bobert  Emmet  was  executed,  pub- 


^  The  Marquis  read,  m  a  part  of  his  speech  be- 
fore the  Lordo.  a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  the  Britiah  Minister,  in  which  the  judi- 
cial oondoot  of  Mr.  Jnatioe  Fox,  on  the  Nortii-west 
Cirenitt  wMaostfoid  in  ima  of  marked  repco- 


lished  a  series  of  letters   in  Cobbett's 
Political  BetjisteVf  containing  severe  anim- 
adversions upon   Lord  Bedesdale,   Lord 
Hardwicke  and  his  c^ovemmeut,  upon  the 
public  proceedings  of  Secretaries  Wickham 
and  Marsden,  upon  a  charge  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Osborne,  and  other  matters. 
No  government  in  Ireland  ever  before  had 
the  press  so  thoroughly  corrupted  or  in- 
timidated as  that  of  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
and  the  iirst  of  the  **  Juverna  "  letters 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Cobbett  avowedly  because 
every  printer  in  Dublin  had  refused  to 
publish  it     The  sturdy  William  Cobbett 
(who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh)  admitted  the  letter  at  ouce 
to  his  Register ;  and  then  several  others. 
These  letters  excited  much  attention,  and 
extremely  exasperated  the  Government, 
because  they  were  evidentlv  the  produc- 
tion of  some  personage  highly  placed,  wha 
knew  the  secret  machinations  of  the  Irish 
officials  against  the  peopla 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  discover 
the  audacious  ^^ Juverna;**  but  in  the 
meantime,  as  the  next  best  thing,  the 
Attorney  -  General  prosecuted  Cobbett 
himself  for  publish i ng  the  ' *  libels.  **  His 
trial  took  place  on  'h&y  24,  1804. 

Cobbett  had  an  interval  of  repose  from 
persecution  oitwo  days  allowed  him,  when, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Bight  Honourable  W.  C. 
Plunket,  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland,  he 
was  again  called  on  to  sustain  an  action 
for  libels  contained  in  letters  signed 
^*  Juverna,**  published  in  the  Register, 
reflecting  on  Mr.  Plunket*s  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  Bobert  £mmct*s  triaL 
Cobbett  was  again  convicted,  and  damages 
were  awardea  to  the  plaintiff  to  the 
amount  of  £500. 

It  was  believed,  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment that  the  letters  in  question  had 
been  written  bv  Judge  Johnson.  On  the 
second  trial  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  manu- 
script of  the  letter  relating  to  Lord  Plun- 
ket  was  produced;  and  witnesses  were 
easilv  found  to  swear  that  it  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  jud^e.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  determmed  to  prosecute 
him  also,  and  to  bring  him  over  to 
London  for  trial,  as  the  publication  had 
been  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  But 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  There 
was  no  law  then — no  law  in  existence — 

fiving  power  to  remove  offenders  from 
reland  to  England,  or  vice  versa,  for 
trial  But  Parliament  was  in  session,  and 
a  new  law  was  quicklv  procured,  the  two 
prindnal  persons  on  the  committee  which 
named  it  being  Mr.  Perceval,  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Bedesdale,  andT  Mr.  Yorke, 
hvother  of  LonL  Haidsviok^  who  were 
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two  of  the  persons  oompUdoing  of  bemg 
libelled. 

A  warrant  was  iasned  to  bring  the 
ind^e  to  London,  and  he  wss  arreiSed  at 
nis  hottso  near  Dablin.  Thus  he  was 
taken  under  an  ex  nwt  facto  Act,  which 
his  counsel  contenoed  could  not  o]ierate 
letrospectirely. 

The  matter  was  discussed  during  six 
days,  in  the  Kinc*8  Bench  ia  Ireland,  in 
January,  1800.  The  lei^alitv  of  the  war- 
rant was  confirmed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  periteeuied  judge  procured  a  writ  of 
JIaiifaa  Corpu9  from  tne  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, where  the  case  was  argued,  February 
4th  and  7th,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  in  both 
courts  the  arrest  was  held  good.  The 
Judse  was  then  brought  over  to  London, 
ami  put  on  his  trial  before  Lord  £31en- 
borough.  November  23,  1805. 

liora  EUenborough,  staunch  and  con- 
sistent—always ready  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  judicial  character  and  position  to 
the  Government  on  any  seditious  libel 
cose  prosecution— unjustly  on  this  occasion 
threw  discredit  on  the  respectable  wit- 
nesses produced  by  Jud;^  Johnson,  to 
prove  tnat  the  M8S.  of  the  libel  prose- 
cuted was  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
^lefendont  But  the  jury,  misdirected  by 
Lord  Ellenborouub,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  *•  guilty ;"  the  Attorney -Gonerol,  how- 
ever, never  applied  for  judgment. 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  Judge  John- 
•on  was  the  author  of  tbo  letters  of 
••/urcrna,"  which  were  a  very  just, 
necessary,  and  well-merited  castigatiun  oif 
the  Irish  Government ;  vet  ho  was  found 
guilty  on  bad  evidence,  iur  the  manuscript 
was  not  his.* 

The  matter,  however,  was  pressed  no 
further.  It  was  iudgcd  sutlicient  to 
<lis^raco  a  judge  of  tne  land  by  a  criminal 
conviction,  to  ruin  him  by  heavy  exi>eDsc:^ 
incurred  in  his  defence,  and  to  render  the 
justice  of  Westminster  Hall  auxiliary  to 
the  police  of  DubUn.  But  the  prosecution 
hail  caused  great  scandal  by  its  unusual 
features ;  and  in  order  to  put  as  quiet  a 
cloBC  to  the  matter  as  possible,  the 
Attorney-General  was  directed,  and  he, 
accordingly,  did  enter  a  nolle  prottequi  on 
the  record,  as  of  Trinity  Term,  1806.  The 
learDe<l  judge,  whose  health  was  much  on 
the  decline,  was  allowed  to  retire  upon  a 
pension  for  his  life.f 

*  **  The  libel  aboTe-mentlon«Hl«  I  know  ((m  the 
autbori^  of  Lonl  Cloncurry),  though  the  prodno- 
tioQ  of  J  adgo  Johnson,  wm  sent  to  Cobbett  in  the 
lundwriUDf  of  the  iodgo's  daoghter.^—i/Aietai. 

t  Thlfl  excel'ent  judge  sfterwarUa,  In  his  retlre- 
ment  in  Fimnoe,  wrote  %  yen  exeeUent  traotire 
4m  the  MiUtarp  Dt/mu*  ^  Mimitd,  under  the 
SMDS  of  Oq^lain  FhiUp  Boohs  Fsnao.^     Tbis 


The  treatoMBt  of 
judges  was  a  ngnifiottii  wawli^  to  Ihi 
judges  of  Ireland— firaC^  that  tlisj  wm 
not  to  embarrass  Orum  jnitios  with 
their  justice ;  and  seooaid,  tkat  Oot  wot 
not  to  presume  to  say  that  a  Lora-Iini- 
tenant,  or  Chancellory  or  SaoratoiXt  eoild 
do  wrong. 

In  this  year,  Mr.  Pittas  polilieal  pmnr 
began  to  decline;  and  many  of  Im  pw- 
tixans  fell  from  him.  Iioid  Sidnostk 
deserted  him  on  the  ooeaaioa  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville.  Mr.  Awtar, 
the  Irish  Chonoellor  of  this  Bidtoqan; 
had  tendered  his  resignatkm ;  and  it  «m 
known  that  Lord  Horowicke  was  ntolTsd 
to  tender  his.  The  star  of  the  grart 
Minister  was  growing  pale;  Us  un- 
tinental  combinations  ogamat  Bnonapsils 
were  all  fSsilures ;  and  men  were  alnady 
beginning  to  specnlote  upon  their  nhsnors 
under  Mr.  Pitf  s  saooessor,  aboot  the  tias 
when  Parliament  waa  ioddenlj  ptongmk 
onJulyl2tb.  ^^ 

The  defection  of  Loid  Sidmontfa,  tti 
impeachment  of  Lord  MelviUe^  and  ooaN- 
qnent  shiftinn  in  the  n^nut  oreated  As 
necessity  of  Lord  CasUereai^'a  Traesii^ 
his  seat  for  the  County  Down,  in  ofdsrli 
accept  the  office  of  Seorataty  of  Stafeste 
the  Colonies  and  War  DepartoMnt  Hs 
sought  a  re-election  for  Down ;  hut  in  tiat 
county  there  was  a  very  stroog  foslim 
against  him  on  occomit  of  the  oatngi 

{>ut  upon  the  Marqnia  of  Dowashii^ 
)y  the  Irish  QoTemment  (when  Gsstis- 
reagh  was  Secretary),  in  dionusaing  bin 
from  the  command  <xf  his  regiment,  sad 
from  the  rank  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Um 
county,  because  he  hod  reeommcpdei 
petitions  against  the  Union.  Lord  CssUs- 
reagh,  most  unexpectedly,  fonnd  himsdf 
at  the  foot  of  the  jjolls  through  the  Dova- 
shire  influence;  and  had  to  return  ts 
liondon  and  accept  a  seat  for  one  of  the 
'*l)ocket  boron  i^hs'*  of  the  QoTeninieDi 
This  defeat  by  Castlereagh  ia  said  to  havs 
been  felt  as  a  severe  blow  by  Mr.  Pitt  ia 
his  already  failing  fortnnea.  Mr.  Plowdoi 
says  it  was  a  **  triumph  over  politiod 
profligacy  which  was  hofled  by  the  notioa 
at  large ;"  but,  in  truth,  tiie  event  had  a 
much  narrower  signiflcanoe :  it  waa  simply 
a  triumph  of  the  Downdiire  interest  orsr 
the  rival  Stewart  interest  in  the  Conaty 
Down.  Political  profligacy  remained  si 
before.  But  what  really  broke  down  Mi; 
Pitt  was  the  success  of  the  French  anniH 
in  Oermsny. 

The  total  failure  of  oil  hia  ^ans  on  ths 
Continent,  and  the  vast  aaoendancy  wUek 

woik  has  rpeefaOly  In  visw  e  dslSnss  sT  to 
ooontry  hj  the  tahshllinti  of  IS 
lUh,  sad  hot  bssB  SBRieii  siBdisd 
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Napoleon  had  acquired  by  his  late  con- 
quest and  treaty,  nad  filled  the  unbiassed 
part  of  the  British  nation  with  dissatis- 
faction and  dismay. 

The  campaign  was  only  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  Napoleon,  with  the  velocity 
of  the  eagle,  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  took  an  Austrian  army, 
under  General  Mack,  prisoners  at  Uim. 
On  the  2d  of  December,  he  gained  the 
renowned  victory  of  Austerlitz,  which 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg, 
8ii>iieil  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 
This  dissolved  the  new  confederacy,  and 
bhistcd  Mr.  Pitt's  last  hopes  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

All  EIngland  cried  out  for  peace,  and 
for  an  administration  which  would  give 
ver  peace.  Austria  was  dismembered, 
B^issia  debilitated,  Prussia  neutralized,  if 
n<^  treacherously  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
Hai  over  lost  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
the  British  forces  were  too  late  in  the 
iielc  even  to  make  any  important  diversion 
aga  nst  the  triumphant  legions  of  France. 
I^il  Melville  (the  former  Secretary 
Dundas)  was  pleading  to  an  impeachment 
before  the  House  of  Lords ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  returned  from  his  own  country, 
baffled  and  discredited.  All  these  things 
together  preved  on  Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  and 
ruined  his  already  frail  health.  Parlia- 
ment met  on  the  20th  of  January,  1806  ; 
and  three  days  after,  William  Pitt  died. 
His  last  words  were :  *'  OA/  my  country!" 
— meaning  England  alone  ;  to  Ireland  ho 
had  ever  been  a  bitter,  and  at  last  a 
mortal  enemy. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  was  at  first  named 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  merely  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  without  any  change 
of  Ministry.  His  lord8hi[)  held  that  office 
only  long  enough  to  hurry  through  the 
necessary  forms  of  office  to  erant  to  him- 
self the  lucrative  place  of  ^Varden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  then  resided.  At  last, 
after  some  days'  delay,  and  much  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  formed 
tho  new  Grenville-Fox  Ministry,— Lord 
Grcnville  being  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Mr.  Fox  ^retary  for  Foreign  Aflfairs. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  to  be  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the  Bight 
Honourable  William  Elliott  as  Chief 
Secretary;  Right  Honourable  George 
Ponsonby  as  I^rd-Chancellor;  Mr.  Plun- 
ket  as  Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  Bushe 
as  Solicitor-General.  In  short,  it  was  not 
only  a  Whig,  but  was  supposed  to  be  also 
an  Anti- Union  administration.  Reform, 
Emancipation,  Repeal  of  the  Union  even — 
anything  in  satis&ction  of  Ireland's  just 
claims — was  at  first  imagined  to  be  pos- 
sible under  such  a  government. 

2  ] 


Amongst  the  earliest  Parliamentary 
proceedings  on  ike  change  of  the  Ministry, 
whidi  in  any  way  related  to  Ireland,  must 
be  noticed  Mr.  O  Hara's  spirited  objection 
to  Lord  Castlereagh's  vote  for  monu- 
mental honours  to  Marquis  Comwallis, 
who  died  in  India.  He  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, because  he  could  not  with  consis- 
tency vote  funeral  honours  to  a  man  who 
had  brought  about  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  with  regard 
to  which  he  trusted  that,  some  time  or 
other,  it  would  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  that  House ;  and  if  it  were  not, 
as  he  honed  it  would  be,  utterly  rescinded, 
it  woulo,  at  all  events,  be  considerably 
modified,  and,  if  possible,  ameliorated. 
Upon  this  interestmg  subject  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  c-oncurred  with  the  mo- 
tion ;  for  that  the  words  in  which  it  was 
expressed  did  not,  in  imitation  of  a  late 
precedent,  assert  th&t  tho  object  of  it  was 
an  excellent  statesman.  Although,  how- 
ever, he  supported  thu  motion,  yet  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  0*Hara  in  charaicterizine 
the  Union  as  one  of  tliA  most  disgracrfw 
transactions  in  which  the  Oovemment  qf 
any  country  had  been  involved. 

In  consonance  with  this  marked  reiiro- 
bation  of  that  fatal  measure  of  Union  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachablo 
member  of  the  new  administration,  sev- 
eral of  the  Corporations  of  Dublin  formed 
meetings  to  prepare  petitions  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Of 
these,  the  Company  of  Stationers,  at  their 
hall  in  Capel  Street,  gave  the  example,  by 
appointing  a  respectable  committee  of 
mne  to  draw  up  a  petition.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  however,  they  resolved 
not  at  that  moment  to  embarrass  Ministers 
with  their  claims. 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Fox  was  called 
upon  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
for  an  explanation  of  his  words  relative 
to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Fox  conceived  he  had  spoken  very 
intelligibly;  but  he  never  refused  explan- 
ation. H!e  adhered  to  every  syllable  he 
had  uttered  relative  to  the  Union,  upon 
the  motion  for  funeral  honours  to  Jjord 
Comwallis.  But  when  he  had  reprobated 
a  thing  done,  he  said  nothing  prospec- 
tively. However  bad  the  measure  had 
been,  an  attempt  to  repeal  it  without  tho 
most  urgent  solicitation  from  the  parties 
interested  should  not  be  made,  and 
hitherto  none  such  had  come  within  his 
knowledge. 

*'Tho  parties  interested"  are  the 
English,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Irish 
|)eopIe;  so  that  in  the  apparently  explicit 
reply  of  Mr.  Fox  there  is  a  breadth  of 
appUcation  sufficient  to  enable  a  prudent 
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atatcsman  to  do  as  he  plcaaes  ftfterwanls. 
Even  8o  early  dul  it  become  ai^parent 
that  neither  *Kn(;hfih  Tory  nor   Enulish 
AVhi^  would  ever  lintun  to  any  proiiosal 
for  the  tindoiiii;  of  that  ulianibful  uced. 
Ciradually,  as  time  has  worn  on,  men  of  | 
all  i»artics  in  England  havo  become  willing  j 
to  admit  that  the  rnioii  was  a  foul  act,  ! 
foully    accomplishoil ;     yet    no    Brititth 
MiniHtor,  of  any  i>arty,  would  daro,  f<ir 
hifl  head,  to  j)n)poKe  that  it  be  und<me. 
It  wai4  thus,  in  180(i,  ou  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  oliice,  that  the  lirxt  whisper 
was  heard  of  that  demand  which  after- 
wanU  rau<;  so  loud  -the  ICepcal  of  the 
Union. 

Two  or  three  ai^reeahle  incidents  at  the 
same  tinut  hap]»enetl  in  Ireland.  The  Act 
for  sus]icndin;;  the  J/aftfttM  Ct.rpuH  ha<l 
been  i^rmitted  to  expire  without  any 
attempt  by  (jovurunieut  to  continue  or 
revive  it.  T]icrcutK)n  the  several  jails  in 
Ireland  were  clcare<l  of  all  thoce  >Statc 
pris<mers  who  could  l)car  the  oxjieubcs  of 
J/nhrn/t  CorjmSy  and  who  had  been  con- 
line<l  there  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
restoration  to  society  of  many  respectable 
and  ]^H)pular  eliuracters,  di^^nitied  by 
nnmeriteil  Hutrcnn«xs,  spread  a  Mym^Mithetic 
j;low  of  exultation  through  the  people, 
which  bn»ke  out  into  an  eii^mess  to  hail 
the  new  <i<»venior  as  their  deliverer,  and 
8titlc<l  all  ellbrts  to  ]in)curu  valedictory 
addrcHsea  to  the  dei)artin^  Viceroy,  who 
bad  so  lon^r  kept  tlioni  in  l>ondar;e.  Tlie 
iniitantaneons  removal  of  lAivd  liedesdale 
from  his  situation,  even  before  his  suc- 
cessor had  arrived  in  Ireland,  create<l 
much  satisfaction  throu£;Iiout  every  rank  of 
the  Catholic  population,  which  he  had  s^t 
coarsely  and  unfoundedly  iuBulteil  and 
traduced.  This  early  and  marked  ra- 
moval  of  Lord  l!c<lesdnle  was  a  season - 
able  at<mement  to  the  insulted  feelini^s  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  aud  was  received  by 
them  OS  an  earnest  of  the  new  Ministers' 
ado])tini;  a  new  system  of  measures 
calculated  to  secure  the  internal  {leace, 
welfare,  and  prosjierit}'  of  Ireland. 

As  for  Lord  Hardwicke,  aiter  his  five 
years'  administration,  not  even  the  efforts 
of  his  iKiid  press  could  siicceoil  in  pro- 
curing:; nim  tiioso  customary  addresses  of 
courtesy  which  are  given  to  deijurting 
Viceroys.  Tho  attendance  even  of  his 
favoured  yeomanry  of  Dublin  was  soli- 
citcil  to  perform  the  last  honour  to  the 
ex-(lovemor,  and  was  refused  in  the  first 
instance.  Out  of  all  In;laud,  addresses 
on  his  dejMirturo  came  only  from  Dublin, 
the  County  Mayo,  and  the  lo^-al  Cross- 
molina-  Cavalry.  Ho  sailed  from  the 
Pij];eon  Rouse  on  the  'Alat  of  March, 
18U6;  and  many  a  cam  went  alter  him. 


The  Dnke  of  Bedford  came  to  IreUiid. 
as  was  firmly  and  fondly  believed,  t» 
carry  out  tho  liberal  prind)de8  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  always  supported  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  But  Mr. 
Fox  had  more  important  IninDeH  to 
attend  to,  in  his  own  estiination,  than 
the  affairs  of  Irehmd,  which  wen,  as 
usual,  placed  in  the  backgrooiKL  He 
had  u|K)n  his  hands  the  diiiicalt  basineu 
of  negotiating  a  peace  with  France;  sad 
iiis  faet-failini;  health  did  not  pennit  hiia 
to  f^  into  the  details  of  Irish  appoiat- 
ments  and  Irish  /[grievances. 

Vet  Charles  James  Fox  was  of  a  char- 
acter noble,  oi)en,  and  generous;  u 
oi>jK)site  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  [lersonal  qualitits 
as  ho  was  in  his  place  in  the  HooEe  of 
Commons.  If  he  liad,  at  this  jonctnie, 
accepted  the  position  of  Viceroy— if  Iw 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  insolciit 
and  audacious  cruelty  of  the  Oran^ 
niau'istraoy,  which  was  now  strong  enoa^ 
to  brave  Utth  law  and  Govemuent— tlw 
t<K)  patient  suffering  of  the  great  maM  of 
the  peo]>le,  an<l  the  decaying  trade  anil 
industry  of  the  towns — it  would  have 
l)een  impossible  to  repress  indignatiou  ia 
such  a  nature  as  his.  But  he  had  beea 
s]xH:ially  brought  into  power  for  the 
puriKwe  of  negotiating  a  peace  with 
France:  and  this  was  enough  for  tdi 
diminislied  energies.  Lord  Greuville,  the 
Premier  Minister,  who  had  beea  as 
active  agent  in  carrying  the  Union,  wai 
by  no  means  so  favourable  to  Ireland  ai 
the  Ftux'i.ufu  Secretary.  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  the  boosted  and  pledged  op]x>nent  to 
Catholic  concession,  under  every  possibltf 
variation  of  political  occurrence.  Tho 
friends  and  co-oi)erator8  of  Lord  Bcdea- 
dale,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General, 
retained  their  situations  aud  confidence. 
Mr.  Alextindcr  Marsden,  the  secret 
adviser  and  machinist  of  the  late  aduiia* 
istrntions,  was  not  displaced.  The  whole 
of  the  Orange  magistracy  remained  un- 
disturbeil  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Even  Major  Sirr  was  still  seen  as  tiie 
tutelary  guanlian  of  the  Castle-yard.  "So 
floating  iiatronagc  was  removed  from  any 
promoter  of  the  late,  to  coontenauce  or 
encourage  the  supjtorters  of  the  nev. 
system.  The  name  of  G  rattan,  the  fiioad 
and  father  of  Irish  liberty,  was  not  aeoi 
on  the  list  of  changes ;  and  Mr.  Coma, 
the  unwavering  asserter  of  iKlaod'a 
rights  and  freedom,  remained  nearly  tiva 
months  unpromoted. 

As  for  the  Catholics,  they  vnro  dekdc^ 
again.  They  soon  found  thait  there  vm 
no  disposition  to  disquiet  the  Unitid 
Kingdom  with  an  importoBaie  insJatsses 
upon  any  olainui  of  th«irH     Baft  st  ths 
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flTBt  moment  of  the  ebange  of  Viceroys; 
they  were  so  confident  of  their  affairs 
being  now  in  good  hands,  that  they  re- 
soIvckI  not  to  press  the  matter  too  keenly. 
A  newly  constitated  Catholic  Committee 
met  in  March,  before  the  Dnke  of  Bed- 
ford had  yet  arrived  at  Mr.  M*Donnell*s 
hoase,  in  Allen  Court,  and  there  resolved, 
with  the  exception  of  two  dissenting 
voices,  that  it  was  inexjiedient  to  press  a 
discussion  of  the  Cathohc  question  dnrins 
the  present  session  of  Parliament;  and 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  present  an 
address,  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  to  the 
]>uke  of  Bedford,  congratulating  him  on 
his  ap]K)iutment  to  the  chief  government 
of  Ireland,  and  expressing  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  abihties  of  the  illus- 
trious jtersonages  who  composed  the 
present  administration. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  hel!)less  tlum  the  mana^^ement  of 
the  Catholic  cause  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bedford  administration.  A  Mr.  Ryan,  a 
merchant,  who  had  a  large  house  in 
Marlborough  Street,  threw  his  house 
oi)en  to  informal  meetings  of  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Fox  as  an 
authorized  agent,  or  rather  leader, 
amtmgst  the  Catholics.  This  produced 
jealousies  and  discontents;  other  meet- 
in;j;8  were  held  in  various  places,  where 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  made 
itaelf  manifest,  chiefly  on  this  question, — 
8honld  thejr  press  for  emancipation  at 
once,  or  await  a  mofe  convenient  season? 
Many  gatherings  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
and  merchants  took  place  in  some  of  the 
counties,  and  strong  resolutions  were 
]ia8sed.  It  was  manifest  that  a  good 
share  of  public  spirit  had  been  roused 
amongst  them,  but  they  lacked  organiza- 
tion, and  sage  and  bold  counseL  The 
new  Viceroy  received  their  ultra-loyal 
and  rather  mealy-mouthed  addresses  with 
courtesy ;  but  answered  them  with  equi- 
vocation. For  examnic,  one  address, 
from  the  Catholics  of  J)ublin,  signed  by 
Lords  Fingal,  Southwell,  Keumare,  Oor- 
manstown,  Ac,  was  presented  at  the 
Castle  on  the  29th  of  April,  1606.  It 
closes  in  this  humble  style  :— 

"May  your  Grace  permit  us  to  con- 
dndb  with  the  exiiression  of  those  senti- 
meote  in  which  all  Irish  Catholics  can 
have  but  one  voice.  Bound  as  we  are  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  emxnre,  by  a  rtmiem- 
branee  of  what  is  past  and  the  hope  of 
fatoiv  benefits,  bv  our  preference  and  by 
our  otiflis,  should  the  wise  generosity  of 
our  lawgivers  vouchsafe  to  crown  that 
hope  which'  their  justice  inspires,  it- 
iMmldr  no  loBiisr  be  our  duty  dfone,  butr 


our  imde,  to  appear  the  foremost  against 
approaching  danger;  and,  if  necessary,  to 
remunerate  our  oenefactors  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  our  lives." 

And  the  gracious  reply  ends  with  these 
words  —  an  admirable  sam])le  of  the 
phraseology  with  which  the  Catholics  were 
entertain^  for  many  years  : — 

**  In  the  hi^h  situation  in  which  His 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
place  me,  it  is  my  first  wish,  as  it  is  my 
first  duty,  to  secure  to  all  classes  and  de- 
scriptions of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  mild  and  ben^cent  admimstra- 
(ion  of  tfie  Uiw.  With  this  important 
object  in  view,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  iioman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  will,  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
King,  their  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  their  alTection  for  their  fellow- 
subjccta,  alTortl  the  "tningest  recomrfien- 
dation  to  a  favourable  consideration  of 
their  intereKU,^^ 

His  Grace  takes  care  to  say  their  "in- 
terests ; "  but  it  was  not  their  interest<l 
they  w^ere  i)leading  for,  it  wrm  their 
rights  ;  and  of  rights  he  said  not  a  word. 

But  while  rival  aspirants  for  leadership 
of  the  Catholics  were  addressing  excited 
meetings,  their  dissensions  were  suddenly 
somewhat  allayed  by  ostentatious  warn- 
ings contained  in  the  tiovemment  news- 
papers, that  they  were  in  danger  of  bring- 
ing themselves  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Convention  Act.  It  wan  a  sore  and  em- 
barrassing suggestion  fur  the  struggling 
Catholics. 

The  Convention  Act,  which  passed  in 
1793,  was  one  of  the  baleful  measures  of 
the  Pitt  system,  to  muzzle  the  victim  bd- 
fore  the  mfliction  of  torture ;  io  render 
the  voice  of  the  subject  equally  powerless 
for  prevention  and  redress;  and,  in  truth, 
this  formidable  Act  has  remained  ever 
since  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of 
British  domination  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  conspicuous  bailges  of  provin- 
cialinm,  for  there  is  no  such  law  in  Eng- 
land. 

I^rd  Chancellor  Ponsonby,  in  whose 
hands  was  most  of  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
laud,  was  not  found  to  exercise  thatpatron- 
age  as  had  been  expected  by  his  friends  ; 
nor  is  it  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  enter 
into  those  personal  and  political  claims 
which  were  either  admitted  or  rejected. 
Yet  there  is  one  case  which  interests 
every  reader,  even  at  this  late  day,  be- 
cause it  is  the  case  of  the  illustrious 
John  Philpot  Curran.  He  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  did  expect,  on  a  change  of 
Ministry,  a  legal  position  commensurate 
with'h!s  sei*vice  and  standing  at  the  bar. 
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The  new  lyird  Chanoellor  nafjleetod  him 
for  Hve  mouths,  and  theo  otfered  him  the 
pUco  of  Maetor  of  the  Kolle,  the  attond 
Jn(l;;c  iu  Equity.  Itwaa  not  tatis&ctory to 
Carran  fur  levcral  reasons:  his  iiractioe 
bad  been  more  in  law  than  in  equity;  and, 
besides,  this  iilaco  carried  with  it  no  poli- 
tical influence.  In  his  letter  to  Grattao 
on  this  subject,  be  says :  **  When  the 
party  with  which  I  had  acted  so  fairly 
nad,  after  so  long  a  proscription,  come  i^ 
last  to  their  natural  place^  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  lNN*n  stuck  up  into  a  window,  a 
•tiectat'ir  of  the  nrooessicm.'*  He  took  the 
|>iac«s  however,  lor  the  sake  of  unanimity 
m  the  |iarty.  A  sin^lar  demonstration 
of  party  uiulii^ity  was  made  on  this  oc- 
casion by  some  of  Mr.  C*urran*8  profes- 
si(mal  brvtbrvn,  at  a  very  numerous  bar 
meeting,  convened  to  take  into  consider- 
atiou  an  midrcss  to  his  honour  on  his  late 
I«omotion.  ilis  taleiita  were  too  trans- 
cendent, his  siiirit  too  indqiondent,  his 
principles  t<x)  IriHh,  not  to  have  enemies, 
who  would  otionly  oppose  this  just  trib- 
ute to  liis  Nplcudid  ^lius  and  unrivaled 
fame.  Tliu  notice  of  the  intended  meeting 
bad  no  stKincr  born  published,  than  the 
prominent  sup|)ortcr9  of  the  Ascendancy 
art  every  engine  to  work  to  prevent,  em- 
barrass, and  defeat  so  critical  an  ap|)ealto 
the  virtue  and  iudepcn<leuco  of  the  Irish 
bar  upon  tiio  briirhtcst  ornament  of  their 
profession,  and  the  staunch  and  incorrup- 
tible friend  of  their  country'.  On  the  7th 
of  July  the  iiK*;.*tin<;  toi»k  place,  consist- 
ing of  two  huudrctl  and  iifty  gentlemen  of 
the  l»ar,  of  whom  one  himdi^l  and  eighty 
only  chose  to  divide.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  forty -six  voted  for  the  ad- 
dress ;  thirty -four  oi^iosed  it  The  qucs- 
tiou  was  warmly  debated  for  several  hours. 
In  opixMitioii  to,  and  doliAiice  o^  the  pro- 
fessional ]Hiwcr8  and  political  induence  of 
Messrs.  Saurin  and  Hushe.the  spirited  in- 
dependence of  the  bar  was  honourably 
assorted,  and  the  talent,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  the  country  triumphed  over  the 
jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  s^'stem  and 
ita  a1>ettors. 

While  the  (Mholics  found  themselves 
omv  more  thru«t  l^ick  from  the  threshold 
of  ttiat  Constitutiim  which  they  so  much 
longeil  to  entor,  the  Northern  Orangemen, 
cm  their  aide  (who  had  been  a  little 
ncr\'ous  at  tirst  alx>ut  the  advent  of  these 
Whigs),  unm  found  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  alarm.  A  very  singmar  corre- 
spondence passed  this  summer  between 
bccrctary  Elliot  and  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Tyrone 
magistrate,  touching  certain  outrages  per- 
petrated on  Catholics  in  hia  neighliour- 
aood,  and  particularly  tha  boniius  down 
«r  tbe  hoom  of  a  man  named  (ySailL  a 


batter.  Tbiaovtmavi 
without  any  pnnotSiam,  mnd 
to  have  beoi  iiai|wUnte<l  in 
nesa,  bv  a  moo  A  Oningimi  eamnf  airt 
of  a  lo^ge,  and  beaded  m  tmo  wtammUx, 
Vemer,  a  magiatrate^  and  bioMilf  a  r 
Orangeman.  Mr.  Wilaott's 
tiona  were  ao  eaneal^  daoMHidi 
and  redresa,  that  Mr.  Sflvganni '. 
sent  down  to  tha  neubbonvbood, 
panied  by  a  Crown  Soucitor,  to  iniwHy Is 
the  £scta.  Mr.  Plowdoa  afBn^  en  tti 
authority  of  Mr.  Wilson  {witefalj,  tiMk 
Seraeant  Moore,  on  bis  nmval.  pid  hnh 
seltin  oommnnication  with  iim  Menaa 
Vemer,  the  aoenaed  bonao-bnrMK%  to  nt- 
cure  him  evidenoa  of  wbmt  took  pbea 
**  The  evidences  were  bronght  forward  hw 
the  young  Mesara.  Vomer  :  but  be  eosH 
not  got  anything  ont  of  tliem  (after  thi 
moat  atrict  oTamination)  wbiisb  coaU 
tend  towarda  the  crimination  of  thnt 

gsntlemen.  The  bouae  oertainly  wn 
umed;  but  the  incendiariae  oonid  net  bi 
identified.  It  waa  tmo  the  two  yong 
Messrs.  Vemer  were  tbere,  but  only  ai 
spectators,  after  the  bouae  waa  destieyed; 
but  nothing  appeared  to  joati^  an  opiaioB 
that  either  of  thoao  gentlemen  was  cob- 
cemed  iu  the  outrage."  Of  oourae,  tbs 
learned  Sei^geant  letnmed  na  wiae  ss  he 
came. 

Some  days  after,  Mr.  Wilaon  was  san- 
moned  to  Dublin,  and  bad  an  interriev 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Ponaonby,  idis 
questioned  him  as  to  the  ontrage,  and  ai 
to  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Wilaon  attempted  ts 
make  some  comment  upon  the  way  iriiidi 
the  Sergeant  had  taken  for  arriving  atthi 
facts :  the  Chancellor  twice  intemptsd 
him  with  mat  energy  to  declare  ifnUMr. 
Sergeant  Moor^t  couduei  emUUed  km  ^ 
and  pGh9eued  the  warmesi  approbaikmijf 
Government,  Mr.  Wilaon  made  aome  eih 
servations  on  the  state  of  the  magiatraEy 
in  his  )Nirt  of  the  country,  and  tbe  Cbia- 
cellor  asked  how  he  propoaed  to  reaied|y 
the  evil  ?  Mr.  Wilson  replied  tbat  tti 
only  effectual  mode  would  oe  by  iaawiga 
general  new  commission.  Tbia  wonld  nst 
give  any  partial  offence ;  and  enra  aftsr> 
wards  should  be  taken  not  to  admit  mf 
im|irouer  persons  into  itb  Hia  IniJitif 
replied  by  a  smile.  Tbia  ended  bia  ps^ 
s<mal  commnnieationa  witb  Oovemmmt; 
but  not  his  correopondenoe.  He  wrsli 
several  times  again  on  tbe  rabgect;  M 
without  effect.  He  applied  to  bave  Us 
own  commission,  aa  n  magiatnta^  at- 
tended from  IVrone  into  Anam^  |Bibi 
dwelt  on  the  bolder),  in  oider  thift  to 
might  have  aome  power  to  pmlMt  tti 
poor  Oatbolica,  wbo  lived  iftdmlf  wd 
nightly  terror  nDdar  $km   '    ' 
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original  Orange  Lodge,  and  in  that  very  in  the  session  Sir  John  Newport  brought 

neighbourhood  which  had  been  the  scene  in  ilJhU  for  "  Relief  of  the  Irish  Poor." 

of  the  *' Hell-or-Counaught '*  extermina-  On  ma  financial  statement,  Mr.  Pamell 

tions,  ten  years  earlier  ;  but  Mr.  Wilson's  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

application   was    refused.      This    afifair  general  financial  situation  of  the  country, 

would  be  in  itself  too  trifling  to  occupy  as  represented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 

space  in  a  general  narrative  Hke  the  pre-  Exchequer  himself!     He  calculated  that 

sent,  but  tnat  it  is,  unfortunately,  only  were  the  debt  of  Ireland  to  increase  with 

one  example  of  very  many  of  the  same  the  same  rapidity  as  at  present  for  fifteen 

kind,  of  wanton  oppression  and  official  years,  it  would  at  that  period  amount  to 

connivance,  which  made  the  North  of  Ire-  £120,000,000.     He  therefore  called  upon 

land  itself  a  hell  for  the  Catholic  ]ieople  Ministers  to  adopt  some  efficient  measures 

during  many  a  year  since,  and  which  is  oy  for  restraining  the  progress  of  so  alarming 

no  means  over  at  this  day.  an  evil. 

Poor  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  so  Quixotic       Mr.  Pamell  either  did  not  know,  or 

as  to  interest  himself  for  the  oppressed  pretended  not  to  know,  that  Ministers 

Catholics  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  after  the  did  not  regard  this  as  an  alarming  evil  at 

refusal  of  an  Armagh  conmiission  to  that  all,   and  that  it  was  precisely  for  this, 

gentleman  came  to  be  known,  was  himself  amongst  other  great  oujccts,  the  Union 

subjected  to  the  outrages  of  the  Protestant  had  been  effectuated.     Mr.  Pamell  also 

''wreckers."    His  range  of  offices,  filled  fell  short  in  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 

with  hay,  was  burned  down  one  night ;  future  increase  of  our  debt: — "So  well 

and  as  he  still  continued  to  importune  have  fihtish  book-keepers  worked    our 

the  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  with  account,   that    within    eleven   years    (in 

applications  on  behalf  not  of  himself^  but  1817)  our  debt  was  found  to  amount,  not 

of    his    persecuted   neighbours,   he  was  to  £120,000,000,  but  to  £130,561,037,  and 

finally  (.3d  of  July,  1807)  deprived  of  the  so  brought  Ireland  up  to  the  condition  of 

commission  of  the  peace  for  T^Tone,  by  a  indebteaness  which  entitled  her  to  share 

reimlar  writ  of  Supersedeas.  equally  in  all  the  public   liabilities   of 

England." 
The  truth  is,  that  although  from  the 

increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of 

consumption,  tne  actual  amount  of  taxes 

CHAPTER  XI IL  now  ground  out  of  the  Irish  people  was 

increasing  year  by  year,  tho^e  taxes  were 

1806 — 1807.  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay, 

and  were  reducing  ereat  numbers  of  peo- 

Bevenneand  Debt  of  Ireland— Rapid  Increase  of  pie  continually  to  a^bject  poverty;  so  that 

Debt-Drain  of  Wealth  from  Irelttnd-L'hara^ter  ^t  the  very  moment  when  the  Chancellor 

of  the  Imports  and  Export^-Rackrents,  Tithes,  ^  ~,      ^*  r  ***via*o**w  ^«^u  v  »^  y^cw^v^  w* 

Ac- Distrens  of  the  People— The  "Threshers"—  of  the  Exchequer  was  feucitatmg  Parlia- 

Threehers  Hang— Catholic  Meetings— Increase  ment  upon  Ireland's  financial  prosperity, 

of  Maynooth  Grant— From  Approhensioa  of  the  i^^  v-^j  ^i-^  *^  brincr  in  a  bill  for  w»li«»f  of 

Irish  College  in  Franoe-Catholic  Officers  BUI-  f®  "*^  ^^^  J?,  unng  m  a  DLU  lor  reuei  01 

To   Promote  Depopulation -Bill  Abandoned—  the  poor.      Ihe  system   of   dramage   of 

Change  of  Mlnistty— The  King  demands  a  No-  Ireland  for   imperial  puriwses  was  even 

OfBce— No  Popery— Recruiting  in  Ireland -John  highly    developed  as  we    have    seen    it 

Keogh on  CathoUc  OfflcenT  Bill— O'Conuell-Too  gince  that  day.     There  were  some  circum- 

Easy  Qtatitude  of  the  Irish  towards  Whigs —  «4.«„„«„  ♦v«««^; ««.;«„  ■.„i^;»k  ;«  ^««4.  ^^r^^ 

Popilaoe  draw  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Coachf  atances  then  existmg  which  m  part  conn- 

teracted  that  imperial  policy :  in  the  first 
Ireland,  until  the  period  of  the  consoli-  place,  the  enfranchisement  of  Catholics  as 
dation  of  the  National  Debts,  had  a  voters,  in  1793,  had  considerably  pro- 
separate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  moted  and  increased  the  practice  of  giving 
and  the  actual  Chancellor,  Sir  John  New-  leases  of  small  farms,  so  as  to  create  ft-ce- 
port,  in  bringing  forward  his  Irish  Budget,  holders  to  support  their  landlords'  in- 
in  this  session  of  1806,  made  as  favour-  terests  at  county  elections;  and  next,  the 
able  a  representation  of  the  finances  of  war  in  Europe,  though  occasionally  inter- 
the  country  as  possible,  according  to  the  ruptcd  by  snort  seasons  of  armed  ])eace, 
nsual  custom  of  Finance  Ministers.  Every-  maintained  a  good  price  for  all  kinds  of 
thing,  according  to  him,  '*  afforded  proofs  agricultural  produce,  because  the  British 
of  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  confi-  Government  was  constantly  obliged  to 
dence  in  the  Oovemment.*^  The  revenue  victual  great  fleets  and  garrisons  in  all 
of  Ireland  for  the  year  he  proposed  to  quarters  of  the  world.  And  as  such 
increase  from  £3,360,000  to  £3,800,000,  large  numbers  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
liy  meaas  of  several  new  taxes;  but  later  land  had  leases,  their  increased  profits 
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.-     :. ".  .  '.>'•'.  iL.'i  melve  thouftaod  three  han- 

1:    :  x::  I  Lx.cU'en  uiaUons  in  l{>4s^  about 

:    .V    •.:.'.  >.-:.ui;::v  still  continues  to  be  ccm- 

.  '  ■  -  I':.v  h:3  "  w-ar  nricefl,"  then,  for  afri- 

-  :j.'.  !•;  <":'.:  ur*I  ^vn-^loce.  liel])ed   to  eatabliu  i 

.-.  .?_■.•:  ^::  :;.-    cunvnt    of   ex|x>rtalion,     in  tU 

".:.  ..  L^>.  -  th.'*t     »:^v:es    of    coninioditiea,    oat   of 

.    ■«  ■-     .  Irti.ai'i  :uti>  England:  while  at  the  Mine 

'.  «•  !y  t*  :: rue  the  inorea^inv;  absenteeiion  of  Feeis 

:::-.»::>  ■  :"  :hv  k   v.'"y.  i:  jr  -  ;i:i  I   landeil   proprietors   (who  now   pi«- 

.V"* .    rr*.:!/  ..■4  :.i.y    :..tr  \rti..!e,  fcrre^l  to  ilrink  their  wine   in  EnglawD 

i»-.ii   «.>\^Iu>i-i  .ilr>\:i:i:- r.     T:.v  -1:1-  carht'd  off  also  to  that  conntiy  more  ami 

iiic  :n  17:^)  w.k  ow  mill:  ^n  two  more  of  the  prirnj  received  in  IreUndfor 

and  thirty-«i^ht  iL->i:<and  tire  those  eommoditiei*     Thus  SogUnd  vai 
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already  eammg^vwy  ^y  by  the  Union, 
and  Ireland  losing  every  way. 

Yet  the  system  was  not  yet  by  any 
means  perfect.  So  long  as  voters  for  coon- 
ties  haa  to  be  created  by  small  freebolds, 
there  were  large  and  increasing  numbers 
«f  workinir  fMmers  not  whoUy  at  the 
mercy  of  toeir  landlords,  nor  liaUe  to  be 
turned  out  at  the  end  of  any  six  months. 
These  people  could  live,  and  could  even 
employ  labour  in  improvements;  so  that 
there  was  a  certain  comparative  pros- 
perity, although  manufactures  (except 
linen)  still  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
market  was  flooded  with  English  fabrics. 
It  was  not  tiU  the  peace  brought  low 
prices  that  the  series  of  Irish  famines  re- 
commenced ;  and  alter  that,  the  abolition 
of  the  "Forty-shiilinff  Freeholders,"  then 
the  systematic  refusal  of  leases,  then  the 
universal  "  tenancy  at  will, "  and  finally 
the  Poor  law,  rendered  the  British  system 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  system  of  human 
invention  can  be,  for  reaping  the  full  fruits 
of  the  Legislative  Union. 

It  was  under  great  difficulties  and  op- 
pressions that  Irish  fEirmers,  at  the  period 
we  have  now  arrived  at,  made  out  life 
even  so  well  as  they  did.  Their  chief 
troubles  arose  from  middlemen,  rack- 
rents,  tithes,  church  rates,  and  the  mon- 
strous Grand  Jury  lobs  by  which  gentle- 
men accommodated  one  another,  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  with  roads  and 
bridges,  which  were  not  useful  to  the 
eonnty,  but  were  conv^iient  or  ornamen- 
tal to  the  demesnes  of  those  gentlemen 
themselves.  Those  who  knew  Ireland  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  can  well 
remember  the  many  cases  of  exasperating 
oppression,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  des- 
pair, which  were  caused  by  each  one  of  the 
plagues  above  enumerated.  In  some 
counties  during  this  very  year,  1806,  the 
too  long  suffering  country  people  were 
ffoaded  into  secret  combinations  and  violent 
tocai  resistance. 

In  consequence  of  recent  exactions  by 
the  tithe  proctors,  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  parts  of  Ros- 
common, formerly  notable  for  their  pacific 
and  ordwly  demeanour,  a  body  of  people, 
styling  themselves  Tlireskera  (i.  e.,  of  tithe 
proctors'  com),  had  a]>peared  in  a  sort  of 
vublic  confederacy.  Up  to  that  time,  they 
bad  punotitiously  confined  their  outrages 
and  aepredations  to  the  collectors  of  tithes 
and  their  underlings.  They  frankly  aver- 
red their  reasons  for  their  conduct— viz., 
that  firon  tbe  late  unprecedented  rise  in 
the  tithes,  beyond  what  had  before  been 
insisted  upon,  the  profits  of  their  crops 
oentred  almost  entirely  in  the  tithe 
proctor.    They  sent  letters,  signed  Cap* 


tain  Threther,  to  the  growers  of  flax  and 
oats,  warning  them,  under  severe  pains, 
to  leave  their  tithes  in  kind  on  the  nelds, 
but  on  no  account  to  pay  any  monied  com- 
position to  their  rectors  and  vicars,  or 
their  lessees  or  proctors.  Had  the  man- 
agers of  the  Bembrd  administration  in  all 
thinga  minutely  followed  the  example  of 
their  predecessors,  those  counties  would 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  probably  a 
more  general  insurrection  have  existed  in 
Ireland  than  in  the  vear  1798.  Many  of 
the  task-drivers  unoer  the  former  Gov- 
ernment (all  found  in  place  were  retained, 
except  Lord  Bedesdale  and  Mr.  Foster, 
discharged  by  Mr.  Fox)  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment to  proclaim  the  disturbed  conn- 
ties,  and  recommence  the  discipline  and 
goadings  of  1798. 

But  there  was  then  no  motive  for  re- 
sorting to  the  system  of  Camden  and 
Caihampton ;  there  was  no  need  now  of 
provoking  an  insurrection,  because  the 
Union  hi^  been  carried,  and  all  was  safe. 
Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  poor  '*  Threshers  '*  by  the  usual 
Constitutions!  measures,  assizes,  special 
commissions,  packed  juriee,  and  the  gal- 
lows. During  the  whole  of  tiie  Bed&rd 
administration,  not  a  single  measure  was 
adopted  nor  a^empted  for  the  redress  or 
abatement  of  this  curse  of  tithes;  the 
people  were  lef  c  at  the  mercy  of  the  grind- 
ing proctors  and  rectors,*  and  if  they 
committed  "outrage"  they  were  hung. 
Twelve  Threshers  were  executed  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  in  Mayo  County 
alone ;  and  others  suffered  death  in  Gal- 
way,  Roscommon,  and  Longford.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  they 
had  any  political  views  or  French  prin- 
ciples. They  were  simply  White  Boys 
under  another  name. 

Dunne  this  summer,  the  anxious  nego- 
tiations for  peace  witii  France,  conducted 
by  Lord  Lauderdale,  failed,  and  his  lord- 
ship returned  to  London.     This  was  the 

*  Grinding  wh  not  the  wont  of  it  Bectors  dis- 
corered  a  practice  of  swindling  farmers  in  the  fol- 
lowing? manner.  In  order  to  encourage  the  labour 
and  industry  of  hnsbandmen  in  improTin^  their 
lands,  many  clergymen  granted  lecuu  of  tUhe$  to 
the  tenants  during  their  incimibeneies.  The  lessee, 
speculating  upon  the  life  of  the  incnmbent,  would 
make  expenuitures  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands  proportionate  to  the  probability  of  his  own 
enjoyment  of  the  ftruits  of  his  improvements. 
Wben  the  improved  lands  benn  to  yield  increased 
crope,  in  order  that  the  chnrdi  should  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  them  (dedmm  Mberiorw).  the  incnm- 
bent would  efTectoate  an  exchange  of  livings  (often 
preconcerted)  with  some  other  lessee  of  Au  tithes 
for  his  incumbency;  thus  letting  each  other  gratis 
into  the  full  benefit  of  the  tenant's  labour  and  ex- 
penditure, upon  the  specnlattion  of  a  Itfe  interest, 
at  least,  in  his  improvements.  In  some  instances, 
this  fructifying  process  has  been  known  in  two  or 
three  vears  to  have  doubled,  and  in  others  to  have 
trebled  the  value  of  ttie  ttviDg. 
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death  of  Charles  James  Fox— he  died  on  ; 
the  1.3th  of  Se])tcnilH;r,  aiid  relieved  the  • 
odininistratioD  of  the  emharrasanient  of  | 
the  prescncH)  of  one  lionewt  man.     The 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  caused  no  alteration  in 
the  Irish  (iovenmiont.     In  Kn/;;land,  IiOnl 
llowick  quitted  the  Admiralty,  and  went 
t<»  the  Foreii^n  Ottice. 

Tatholic  nieetin|{s  were  held  from  time 
to  time    during    the  winter  of    l8<)G-7, 
nii>stly  at  the  Star  and(iartcr  in  Ksscx 
iStivct.     At  (»no  of  tho^e  a  committee  of 
tw<!nty-one  was  apiKjintcil  to  nrepnre  a 
]ictition  for  Catholic  Uelicf ;  and  amongst ' 
the  twenty -one  we  tind  the  names  of  Jonn  ' 
Kco,^h,  the  old  and  faithful  leader  of  the 
CatrK»lics,  Daniel  O'Connell,   the  younc 
Aiid  ultimately  victorious  leader,  Purcefi  ' 
O'iionnuii,    ].)i>ot(ir    l)rom^<H)le,    Thomas' 
Wyse,    an<l    others,   whose    names  were ! 
afterwnnls     houscliold    wonls    in    every  ■ 
I'atholic  h()n)c  durini;   the  Ion*;  stru^i^le  | 
for  emancipation.     A  petition  was  framed, ' 
adopted,  and  CDnmiitted  to  Henry  Ci rattan  | 
for  presentation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1S07,  on  the  re- 

{K»rt  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  bcin;; 
)rou;;lit  up  in  Parliament,  it  apjieared 
tliat  the  Comniitlee  estimated  the  fprant 
t<i  Maynooth  Collc;::o  at  £13,(HK)  insU>ad 
of  £8,(KN).  This  increase  was,  of  course, 
oT)i>osed  hy  Mr.  Terceval,  who  always 
showeil  hini!«elf  the  most  zealous  Protest- 
ant in  Parliament  The  increased  i^raiit, 
liowever,  was  carried,  not  through  any 
foelini;  of  liberality  towards  the  Catholics, 
Imt  f<»r  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Ix^rd 
Howii-k  in  £iup]K)rtingthe  grant.  Het<aid  ! 
he  did  8o  on  the  lar;,;e  principle  (»f  con- 
ncctin«r  the  Irish  Catholic  witli  the  State. 
It  was  then  juirticularly  ncces.'sary  to  ])ro-  | 
mote  the  donic»tic  education  of  the  Catho- ' 
lie  cler,'y,  as  an  institution  of  givat  extent 
lind  been  formed  at  Paris,  at  tlic  head  of 
which  was  a  l>r.  WaUh,  a  jK^raon  of  con- 
siderable notoriety,  with  a  view  to  re- 
c-tublish  the  imictice  of  Irish  (^'atholie 
<<lucatiou  at  that  place,  and  to  make  that 
etlncation  the  channel  of  introducini;  and 
« xteiidini;  the  political  influence  of  the 
French  Uoveniment  in  Ireland.* 


•  "In  thp  latter  end  of  autamn,  IROfi,  iiome 
p:intc«i  ropM's  of  an  arrr't,  or  <loeree,  aignM  'Nii- 
l)-i;i=>>n.  IIuKti  R  Murct,  Chumnagny,  ami  \Vulsh, 
AdminiHtratourCid  iiM-al,'  ilati^d  Milan,  2Sth  Floroal. 
An.  xiil.,  unitlnc  the  Englinh,  IriHh,  and  Scotch 
£ccIosIai4ticnl  KutabliHhmont,  in  the  French 
dominionH,  undor  the  general  administration  of  the 
I{evereu<l  Dr.  Wali«h,  lato  Suiierior  of  tlie  Iriith 
('<iU(>Ke  at  Parin,  were  nent  from  thence,  vta  Ham- 
burg. t«i  ilngiand  and  Ireland.  At  the  name  time 
Dr.  Walah  Invited  the  Ktudenta  of  St  Katrick'H  IriMh 
College  at  Liubon  to  repair  to  Paris,  to  pnwccute 
tlieir  Ktudieii,  and  encouragml  them  to  undertake 
tlio  journey,  by  promiaing  that  the  expenncii  of  it 
would  be  defrayeiL  The  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
tiahops  and  other  prelates,  Tnutees  of  Mayuuuth 


English  ^vemments,  after  haTing  so 
long  prohibited  1)y  penal  laws  the  edaea- 
tion  of  Catholic  voutha  at  home,  and  hav- 
ing thus  driven  them  abroad  foredacation, 
were  now  almost  willing  to  bribe  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  receive  that  edacatkm, 
which  within  the  niemorv  of  men  then 
living  would  have  mcritea  transportatkii 
or  death.  Yet  there  waa  nothing  incon- 
sistent  in  these  two  modes  of  treatment 
A  century  licfore,  the  great  object  of  law 
and  government  had  been  to  get  and  keep 
(Kissession  of  Catholic  landii  and  goods— 
and  for  that  puqiosc  to  dcbaae  Catholics 
to  the  conditicm  of  brutes  fur  want  of 
eihication— but  in  1807,  the  great  need 
and  al)sorbing  passion  of  the  Govemmejit 
was  to  cnish  France,  and  keep  oat  French 
principles ;  and  it  waa  desirable  to  keep 
young  di^'inity  students  away  from  Paiiir 
where  they  mi^ht  learn  matters  not  ex> 
i>edient  to  bo  known  in  Ireland ;— might 
learn,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  ao  veiy 
miserable  a  case  for  each  man  to  be  bis 
own  landl(»rd  ;  that  country  people  can  be 
pretty  comfortable  even  without  payiog 
tithes;  that  i>eople  of  all  relii^ns,  ia 
France,  are  eijual  before  the  law ;  that  the 
French  are  not  a  race  of  creatures  alto- 
;;ether  abandoned  to  crime,  debauchery, 
and  atheism,  for  waat  of  noble  landlords; 
and  many  other  things  of  thia  nature. 
Therefore,  when  the  (government  at  one 
time  drove  young  Irishmen  abroad  fat 
education,  and  at  another  time  indneed 
them  to  stay  at  home  for  education,  it 
knew  very  well  each  time  what  it  was 
doiD>j:,  and  acted  in  both  cases  uiKmthe 
invariable  ])rinciple  that  all  Irish  life, 
activity,  and  industry',  physical  and  intel- 
lectual,  lay  and  clerical,  belonc  to  Eng- 
land, and  are  to  be  regulated  and  dispond 
of,  (li!>placcil,  transferred,  encouraged,  and 
prohibited,  as  British  policy  and  interest 
shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

rpon  the  very  same  invariable  principle, 
the  Coveniment  in  this  session  introdoced 
what  was  called  the  **  Catholic  Officen' 
Bill,*'  to  enable  Catholics  to  hold  co&iiiii»- 
sions  in  the  army  or  navy.  This  meanie 
was  intended  by  Ministers  for  two  pur- 
poses :  iirst,  to  stoj),  by  a  small  conoessioa, 
the  threatening  agitation  of  the  Catholia 
for  their  complete  relief;  and  secondlj, 
by  commissioning  some  Catholic  officeoi 
to  make  the  British  service  more  pofmlar 
with  the  ])coule,  and  thus  promote  enhit- 
ment     On  tnia  latter  point,  the  words  of 

College,  having  met  in  Doblin  on  bariacM  eaB> 
ceming  it  in  January,  1807,  &T«il««d  thiimsrlT-  of 
the  «x!caKion  to  express  their  diMiDprotetkn  << 
the  inTitation  fromFarla,  ia  »  letter  to  theK'** 
Doctor  Crotty,  Bector  of  tlie  liiah  fV4lM»  at  IM- 
bon,  a  copy  of  which  wm  sent  to  IbTsMnaiT 


JfilUbt,  and  also  to  Lord  Hovtek. 
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Lord  Howick,  who  introdnoed  the  bill, 
are  worth  preserviiig : — 

"On  the  commonalty  of  Ireland  the 
measure  most  have  a  powerful  effect,  by 
affording  a  MiltUary  efieck  to  the  increasing 
superabundant  population  of  that  country; 
as  it  woold  induce  numbers  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  His  Ms^esty,  even  of  those 
who,  by  their  own  discontents,  and  by  the 
artitices  of  others,  had  so  lately  been  urged 
into  insurrection  and  rebellion.'* 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  measure 
also  was  resisted  by  the  model  Protestant, 
PercevaL     **  He  greatly  feared,"  he  said, 
*'  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
system  which  would,  in  its  consequences, 
when  fully  disclosed,  be  highly  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution  and  Protestant  estab- 
lishment    He  perceived   that,    step  by 
step,  and  from  day  to  day,  they  were 
bringing   forward    measures,    which    he 
thought  must  end  in  the  total  repeal 
OF  THE  Test  Act."    Mr.  Perceval  was 
himself,  he  declared,  ''as  great  a  friend 
to  toleration  as  any  man,"  but  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  was  to  stand,  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  command  the   King's  troops 
who  believed  in  seven  sacraments.      The 
hill  was  read  a  first  time;  and  imme- 
diately arose  a  violent  ferment,  both  in 
England  and  amongst  the  "Ascendancy  " 
in   Ireland.     The  University  of  Oxford 
petitioned  against  the  measure ;  so  did  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.     The   Dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  Lord  Eldon  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury,  had  frequent  access  to 
the  King,  whose  mental  disorder  was  then, 
indeed,  so  much  aggravated,  that  he  had 
seed  of  advisers,  u  those  advisers  had 
been   honest.      Qeor^e  III.  was  at  that 
time  an  idiot — sometmies  a  heirless  and 
moping  idiot,    ^metimes  a  talking  and 
busy  idiot;   and,  unfortunately,  he  was 
in  the  latter  species  ot  paroxysm.      Mr. 
Perceval  advertised  in  the  public  papers 
that  "the  Church  was  in  aanger;"  and 
a  great  cry  of  "  No-Popery!  "  arose  over 
all  England.     The  events  that  loUowed 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  explanations 
^ven  by  Lord  Orenville  and  Lonl  Howick 
in  the  two  Houses,  of  the  causes  which 
leil  to  the  sudden  change  of  Ministry. 
It  appears  that  the  Ministers  had  had 
several  interviews  with  the  King,  who 
seemed  at  first  satisfied  with  their  state- 
ments of  the  expediency  of  the  measure 
proi)osed;  but  the  unhapp^r  patient  had 
evidently  not  understood  their  statements. 
He  askal  Lord  Howick  one  day,  "What 
was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  " 
On  l^ng  told  that  the  Catholic  Officers' 
Bill  was  to  come  on,  he  expressed  his 
general  dislike. 


"  The  next  day  (said  Lord  Howick)  His 
Majesty,  in  the   same  gracious  manner 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  experi- 
ence from  him,  informed  us  that  he  must 
look  out  for  new  servants.      Two  days 
afterwards,  I  was  authorized  to  state  this 
circumstance  to  the  House,  and  on  Tues- 
day last  His  Majesty  signified  his  pleasuro 
that  we  should  resign  our  offices  next  day.'* 
Ministers  then  proposed  to  drop  the  bill 
altogether;  but  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  King,  in  the  condition  of  nervous  irri- 
tation to  which  he  had  been  worked  up 
by  Lord  Eldon,  and   their  Royal  High- 
nesses his  two  sons,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Cumberland.    He  required  from  them 
a  pledge  that  they  would  never  more  bring 
forward  any  measure  whatever  respecting 
Papists — in   other   words,   would    never 
advise  His  Majesty  to  do  any  act  of  iustice 
towards  one-fourth  part  of  his  subjects. 
This  was  too  much.    The  Ministers  had 
no  idea  of  einandpatxng  the  Catholics;  it 
was  to  stave  off  that  question  of  emanci- 
pation that  they  had  proposed  the  trifling 
concession  in  question;  but  to  give  such, 
a  pledge  as  be  required  (a  pledge  which 
hadj  however,  beeoi  given  him  by  Mr. 
Pitt),  would  have  been  contrarv  to  their 
duty  as  Ministers  of  State,  and  to  their 
oath    as   Privy-Coxmcillors,   who    swear 
"faithfully   and   truly  to  declare   their 
mind  and  opinion,  according  to  their  hearts 
and  consciences,  in  all  things  to  be  moved, 
treated,  and  debated  in  council"    Before 
the  resignation,  however,  several  debates 
took  place.     In  one  of  these,  Mr.  Plunket, 
making  his  first  speech  in  an  united  Par- 
liament, brought  under  the  notice  of  tho 
House  the   smgular   proceedings  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.     He  said : — 

"  Not  satisfied  with  their  placards,  &c.» 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin  (the 
Duke  of  Cumberland)  to  dibturb  the  peace 
of  that  University,  by  endeavouring  ta 
procure  a  petition  against  the  Catholic 
biU.  Finding  (to  the  honour  of  that 
learned  body)  the  first  application  unsuc- 
cessful, a  second  had  been  sent,  in  which 
it  was  intimated,  that  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  favour  of  the  royal  Duke 
was  by  signing  such  a  petition.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  the  latter  application 
took  place  after  the  measure  nad  been 
abandoned  in  Parliament  or  before.  If 
after,  it  was  a  political  scheme  to 
support  the  new  administration ;  if  while 
the  bill  was  x)ending,  it  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional  and  tmwarrantable   interfer- 


ence. 


»» 


The  matter  ended  with  the  resignation 
of  Ministers,  and  the  installation  of  the 
famous  "No-Popery"  Cabinet^  with  the 
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:.  ■-   ::.r  -   .  :;t>.:5  they  admit  to  be  to  /f^» 

-■   •  *-:.-      ■  •    ■■        . /-"'f^.   and,    on   the   whole,  tn 

■:..:--..     .  ■  iT  _-.  diV'nirr  and  weakness  into  inlK-r- 

:.     -^■-_:-    Lr.i::  E  aini  rtrenrth.    But  candour  miu^t 

.-"--:■..       -:  ;-:l  c$t'-^allMW  that  this  lull  wouMiu-t 

■^    -  ■     ;     .   :i-    '.j^vcj-.virn  them  any  great  da  im  fvir  u'n- 

_  .: :        ..       >■.-.-.    miii-  fr-'Hi  the  Cathuiics;  (o  rt!v=rr  fl^a 

■  .:  ■         ■  -.  --r.::y    »-..3*  »<.f  tli'T  (if'ifTt  of  th^.  hUl ;  it  diJ  wt 

v  ■:.'■:  :r.v    i-r-ftss  to  admit  them  to  the  privile-jes'if 

'".  .:~'»ft    •.:    :;.iv.nj   ihi:r  CiHintry.     It  has  been  calletl  a  l^otja 

■    "  >  ::.      •  '..:-.: >h  I'ar-   :  •  the  Catholics;  bnt,  in  tnith.  had  « 

li..j..'.ii:.  M';.   ^^,ri  :    j-.vr  ,  --••. 7;  ?>.'*.«   l*en  carried  into  effect,   it  wodLI  have 

/w-  /'.  ,/!?.  /■, »  ^.I'tKi^r  c.'fin^r..  47^  A*  niyht  Viecn  a  boon  pven  by  the  Catholics ;  the 

do  that  iwjht.  iHKiii  of  their  blood,  to  defend  a  cooitita* 
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tion  from  wbich  they,  and  they  only,  were 
cautiously  excluded.'' 

Yet  Mr.  Keoeh  praised  watnly  the 
Ministry  who  had  attempted  to  grant  even 
this  "boon;"  and  pro^posed  that,  firom  re- 
8i>ect  to  them,  and  in  deference  to  tiie 
advice  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  other  friends, 
their  petition  for  Emancipation  should  not 
then  De  presented.  This  motion  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  (^Gorman,  but  sustained  by 
the  potent  voice  of  Daniel  0*Connell,  who 
spoke  on  this  occasion  ^th  a  warm  and 
mial  regard  of  the  veteran  Catholic  agita- 
tor, John  Keogh,  and  his  long  services  to 
the  cause.  Ae  resolution  to  postpone 
was  carried;  the  committee  was  dissolved; 
and  Lord  Fingid  was  deputed  to  present  a 
respectful  ad£ess  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford; 
although  how  His  Grace  merited  any  con- 
fidence or  sratitude  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics it  womd  now  be  difficalt  to  explain. 
The  whole  policy  of  his  administration 
had  been  directed  to  keep  back  their  claim 
for  Emancipation,  and  to  preserve  the 
Orange  Ascendancy  in  its  oppressive  do- 
mination. 

Yet  the  Duke  teemed  to  be  removed 
from  office  upon  a  question  which  tonched 
the  Catholics,  though  ever  so  little.  The 
Orangemen  were  excited  against  him  ; 
party  spirit  had  been  rousea  ;  and  such 
xealous  partizans  are  the  Irish  populace, 
and  so  grateful  for  any  presumea  kind 
intention,  that  the  Dublin  mob  absolutely 
took  out  the  horses  f^m  the  Duke's  car- 
riage and  from  the  Duchesses  carriage,yoked 
some  of  themselves  to  the  carriages,  and 
drew  them  to  the  water  side,  where  they 
«mbarked  for  England  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1807. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1807—1808. 

Daltfl  of  Richmond  Viceroy -Sir  A-  Wellesley, 
Sci'relAry— Their  System— Depression  of  Catho- 
li(;!4— Insolence  of  Orangemen— Government  In- 
terrorence  in  Elections — Ireland  gela  a  New 
Insurrection  Act— And  an  Arms  Act— Qrattan 
Advocates  Coercion  Acts  —  Sheridan  Opposes 
them— Acts  Passed— The  Bishop  of  Qoimper— 
Sleiins  used  to  Create  ExaHperation  Against 
^'acholics— "  Shana  vests  "  ana  "  Caravats  "— 
•'Church  in  Danger  **— Catholic  Petition— InHu- 
«nco  of  O'Connell  —  Lord  Fingal— Growing 
Xiiberality  amongst  Protestants  —  Maynooth 
Grant  Curtailed—Doctor  Dnigenan  Privy  Comi- 
cillor— Catholic  Petition  Presented— The  »'  Veto  " 
OfTered— Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  Grattan— They 
Urge  the  Veto  as  a  Secnrity— Petition  Rejected— 
Controversies  on  the  F<r<o— Bishops'  Resolutions 
—No  Catholics  in  Bank  of  Ireland—  Dublin 
Police. 

The  Dnke  of  Bichmond  had  arrived  in 
Dnblin,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  a  few  days 
before  his  predecessor  left  it. 


As  t^  new  adanaistntioii  had  aoomt^ 
office  immediately  after  the  King  haa  re- 
quireda  pledge  from  his  Ministers  that  no 
Catholic  claims  or  rights  or  wnmgp  ahonkL 
ever  be  mentioned  to  him  agiun,  this 
acceptance  of  oilioe  was  itself  a  pledge  to 
that  effeot  by  the  new  advisers  or  the 
Crown ;  and,  so  far  as  th^  were  con- 
cerned, they  certainly  redeemed  the 
^edge.  They  were  profietsedly  a  **  No- 
Popery"  Cabinet ;  and  the  dast  principle 
of  their  policy  was  resistaaoe  to  all  xe- 
form,  and  e^teoially  to  idl  oonoessitm  to 
Catholics.  Sach  being  their  merits,  the 
Viceroy  and  his  8eoratary,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  were  at  once  presented  by  the 
Dublin  Corporation  with  the  fi»edom  of 
the  cit^  in  a  gold  and  in  a  silver  box 
respectively.  The  vote  was  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiastic  speech  of  the  notorious 
Mr.  John  Giffard,  who  aaid,  this  was  not 
the  mere  compliment  of  cusUnd,  but  a 
special  recogmtion  of  their  known  deter- 
mination ^*  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State"— that  is,  the  Pro- 
testant  Ascendancy,  and  the  fixeingaon 
and  debasement  of  Catholics. 

It  may  well  be  understood  that  this 
event  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Orange 
mai;istrate8  and  squires  all  over  the  island, 
making  the  lot  of  the  Catholic  country 
peofde  still  more  bitter  than  before  ;  and 
that  it  caused  despondency,  irritation, 
and  some  degree  of  disorganization 
amongst  the  Catholic  leaders,  who  were 
striving  in  such  hopeless  circumstances 
for  the  civil  rights  of  their  countrymen. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  poli- 
tical prospect  more  gloomy  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  body  at  that  moment;  dread- 
ing the  rigour  of  the  new  administration, 
with  its  ferocious  Orange  supporters,  and 
reduced  to  be  thankful  to  the  outgoing 
Ministers  for  attempting  a  paltry  army 
reform,  avowedly  intended  to  diminish 
the  Catholic  population.  This  is  the  first 
time  —seven  years  after  the  Union — that 
we  first  find  British  Ministers  urging  the 
depopulation  of  the  island;  a  policy  which 
has  smce  been  prosecuted  with  such  emi- 
nent success. 

The  new  Parliament  opened  in  June. 
In  the  elections  which  preceded  it  the 
Government  made  unusual  exertions  to 
secure  a  large  majority.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  influences  employed  in  Ireland  for  this 
purpose  one  example  may  suffice.  Soon 
after  the  House  met,  Mr.  Whitbread 
stated,  from  a  paper  which  he  produced  to 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Ormsby,  tne  Solicitor 
for  the  Forfeited  Estates  in  Ireland,  went 
down  to  the  election  for  Wexford  Coimty, 
and  personally  waited  on  Mr.  James 
Grogan,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  him 
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to  rapport  tbe  Mimsteriml  oandidaiea,  bj 
a  pramiae  of  »  rettormtion  to  the  fkniily  of 
alt  tiie  estates  of  his  l«te  brother.  Cor- 
adiiis  GrogsD,  which  had  been  forfeited. 
Ifinisters  neither  denied  nor  blamed,  nor 
cfiered  to  investigate  the  hct,  or  punish 
the  delinquent.  Mr.  Perceval  assured 
JLoid  HowidL  that  he  had  never  before 
heanl  of  it;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
declared  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
had  given  no  indructiont  to  Mr.  Ormshy 
on  the  subject ;  and  any  improper  use  A 
mack  influence  was  unknown  to  Govern- 
ment. The  actual  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment influence,  the  overt  negotiation  of 
their  confidential  servant,  and  his  sub- 
■equent  impunity,  tell  the  whole  story 
plamly  enough. 

The  first  Act  passed  for  Ireland  in  this 
FHrliament  was  a  new  *' Insurrection 
Act"  The  second  was  an  *'  Arms  Act" 
Their  were  brought  in  by  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley;  and  it  appeared  on  the  debates 
that  they  had  been  actually  framed  by  the 
late  Granville  administration,  but  there 
liad  not  been  time  to  pass  them.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Sniott  had  recommended,  and  now  sup- 
ported them — yet  the  Dublin  people  had 
Larnessed  themselves  to  Lord  Bedford^s 
oarriafle!  So  easily  won,  by  even  pre- 
tended kindness,  are  our  generous  hearted 
countiymen  ;  and  so  minute  is  the  diifer- 
ence  between  Whi^  and  Tories  I 

The  **  Insurrection  Act'*  renewed  the 
power  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to  proclaim 
disturbed  counties,  and  the  authority  of 
the  masistrates  to  arrest  {icrsons  who 
■hould  1)6  found  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  snnsetting  and  sunrisiog.  There 
was  a  clause  enacting  **  that  magistrates 
might  have  the  power  to  enter  any  houses, 
or  authorize  anyjteraons,  by  warrant,  to  do 

■0^  at  any  time  from after  sunset 

to  sunrise,  from  which  they  should  suspect 
the  inhabitants,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  then 
absent,  and  cause  absent  jjersons  to  1>e 
apprehended,  and  deemed  idle  and  disor- 
<ieny,  unless  they  could  prove  they  were 
mbeent  upon  their  lawful  occupations." 

Many  persons  thought  it  singular  to 
find  Mr.  Grattan,  then  member  for  Dublin, 
8ttpportinfi[  this  coercion  law ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  was  quite  consistent  with  his  former  I  fore 


onraUe  friend  besida  bim   (Ifr.  EDkitl) 
that  there  were  $eerei  me^infft  qf  a  dkrk 
ami   dangertmt  dueripikm    i»  IrdmL 
This  formed  a  gnmnd  for  tim  UD.   He 
was  afraid  of  a  Franok  intereat  m  Iiebai^ 
and  he  wished  that  Go venunant  ahooldle 
furnished  with  the  meaii%  not  meielyaf 
resisting,  but  of  eztixpatiiig  that  inftMl^ 
wherever  and  whenever  it  uumld  qipesE." 
But  his  support  of  ao  <xniel  a  measan 
matly  alienated  hia  fnaadm  in  Lcelaiid. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  vehamantly  olgsefted 
to  the  dause  authoiiang  ma^istnilas  to 
enter  houses  by  night»  oo  siispuion»  or  to 
give  a  warrant  for  that  pnrpoae  to  m^ 
one  who  might  say  he  IumI  a  anqacksi 
**  But  who,'^  he  exdaiined,  «'  wen  tho 
persons  to  be  vested  with  tlia  powert 
Perhapa  some  lawless  miacreaDt—ami 
vagabond.     Perhapa   the   diaerekioii  sf 
that  reasonable  time  was  to  be  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  some  oonvenioiit  nMois], 
some    postilion,    ooachman»    ostler,    sr 
plouffhboy,  who,  under  the  aanetikin  cf 
the  uiw,  was  to  judge  when  it  would  hs 
a  reasonsble  time  for  mm  to  msh  into  the 
apartment  of  a  female^   whila  aha 


course ;  he  had  supuorted  the  former  In 
surrection  Act,  and  Guni)owder  Act,  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Nobody  could 
have  a  greater  horror  of  revolutionary 
movements,  and  of  French  principles,  than 
Grattan;  and  Mr.  Elliott,  the  late  Secre- 
tanr,  assured  him  that  the  poor  *'  Thresh- 
ers^' were  at  bottom  no  other  than  a/iooo- 
hbu.    He  said  on  this  occasion : — 

Hie  nndacstood  from  his  Bight  Hon- 


hastily  throwing  on  her  clothes,  to  omb 
the  door  to  this  midnight  visitor,  'nm 
would  give  a  wound  that  wcmld  be  idt 
long." 

Kichard  Brinsl^  Sheridan,  to  his 
honour  be  it  said,  went  against  hia  friend 
and  most  of  his  psrty  niKm  this  onestioB. 
"His  Right  Honourable  friend  had  said 
that  the  measure  could  only  be  justified 
by  an  imperious  necessity.  Now,  it  was 
that  necessity  which  he  wished  to  hate 
clearly  made  out  to  oziat,  before  the 
measure  was  resorted  to  It  was  no  sn- 
swer  to  him  that  the  measure  had  been 
prc|)are(l  by  his  friends.  If  it  had,  the 
Threshers  were  then  enga^^ed  in  their  dis- 
turbances, and  administoring  nnlawM 
oaths.  Ireland  was  now  as  loyally  trsa- 
qnil  as  any  part  of  the  empire.  Would 
tney  state  in  the  preamble  of  the  hiD, 
*  Whereas  a  very  small  part  of  Ireland 
was  some  time  ago  disturbed  by  ths 
Threshers,  and  whereas  that  distnrosaoe 
has  been  completely  put  down  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  Ireland 
is  now  completely  tranquil,  be  it  there- 
enacted,  &c.,  That   moat 


«• 


dinary  powers,  &c.*?** 

The  bill  passed  into  law,  however,  with 
all  its  clauses ;  and  by  oontiniial  renesrals 
(for  it  is  alwavs  temporary ^  like  tJlie  Mutiny 
Act),  it  has  been  substantially  the  law  i 
Ireland  even  to  this  day. 

Kezt  came  the  Anna  Bili  It  waa  the 
needfrd  complement  of  the  other;  for  if 
the  peopU  were  not  very  oaralblly  deprived 
of  arms,  it  waa  known  tiwt  ttaj  woalA 


IIISTOBT  OP  IBELAKD, 


IK 


not  mbmit  to  the  daily  u 


to  opente  at  once. 

Mr.  Shcrid&n  opposod  thia  mcasim'  iil-tn. 
Ha  said  that  if  the  former  bill  n^.tiirJ 
oiliouB  in  its  fona  a&d  substance,  thi .  m  .i< 
ten  thauBOud  times  more  so;  itwssiir^lly 
abominable.  Bat  at  the  stun e  time,  as  if 
it  were  mesint  to  make  the  measure  biitii 
tnlious  and  ridiculous,  it  was  So  l'iiii 
structed  OS  that  it  would  plunder  tlii; 
people  of  their  anuB,  and  put  down  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Nothing  like  a 
lilacksmith  was  to  exist  in  Ireland.  Ifst 
he  might  posaiblr  form  somethinf;  lik<!  a 
piko.  If  ever  there  was  an  instanoi!  in 
which  the  bberties  of  a  loyal  people  u  ere 
taken  from  them,  and  they  were  thf-rtliy 
tempted  to  become  disloyal,  it  wft-  lii.' 
present.  Indenl,  from  the  general  s|<itit 
in  which  the  bill  was  frame<£  he  th<>iiL'lit 
there  only  wanted  a  clnuse  to  nuiku  it 
hii'h  treason  for  any  man  to  commntiioatc 
either  of  these  bills  to  Napoleon  Biioiin- 
parte.  Emperor  of  t'"o  Frouch,  lent  lie 
should  conceive  them  to  l>o  direct  invit.i- 
tiona  to  him  to  visit  that  i>art  of  II19 
Majesty 'b  em]  lire. 

On  the  Mth  of  Angnst,  Jlr.  Slicrj-kii 
moved  for  a  serious  Pariiamentary  imiiLir'^ 
into  the  state  of  Ireland.     M,-.  PeivL^ai 


peror's  Gorernmant*  Theae  remarks 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Qorem- 
ment,  a  development  of  the  most  infamona 
French  jirincipleB,  or  rather  a  proof  of  > 
Franco-Iriah  conspiracy.  Indeed,  notfaing 
I  ever  has  so  bitterly  provoked  the  BritisE 
Ipublic  and  ita  Government,  a*  when  tha 
,  elogaent  tonnie  of  some  illustrioiuFreDclt 
I  pro^aima  alood  tha  sboekiiur 
abont  Iriah  rule,  and  posn  fotM 


deprecated  "the  tiaix  and  the  spirit  '  of 
Mr.  Sheridan's  motion ;  and  got  rid  of  it 
by  the  "previous  question." 

Thus,  at  the  moment  when  Catholics 
were  told  to  despair  of  ever  being  admitted 
tu  the  jirivilegea  of  the  Couatitntion,  Ihoy 
were  to  lie  disarmed  and  coerced  on  iiii^- 
picion  and  hearsay;  and  all  inquiry  irilu 
the  causes  of  their  discontent  waa  refn-iid, 
because  the  tight  time  had  not  amw. 
And,  in  fact,  it  has  never  cnme.  Wo 
have  said  the  Catliotici  were  to  hv  dia- 
armed  and  coercedj  for  although  n»  re- 
ligioufl  distinction  is  made  in  the  Act."^. 
yet  every  one  knew  then,  as  now.  tlint 
snch  laws  are  never  enforced  againec  :i 
I'roteetant,  unless  it  be,  perhaps,  eomv 
Protestant  like  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Tyrone 
magistrate,  who  makes  himself  obnoxiuua 
by  standing  up  far  his  Catholic  ncitjh- 

liie  stem  and  eternal  negative  put  iipoB 
Cathobc  claims  soon  reached  France.  A 
cer£ain  Bishop  of  Qnimper,  in  a  pa.itnral 
to  his  flock,  very  naturally  drew  a  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  iutolerarct'  of 
England  and  the  regard  for  religion  mid 
kbaolnte  toleratioii  shown  by   the    Em- 


the  deliberate,  cold'blooded  a 
I  England.  + 
I     Upon  the  slender   foundation  of  ths 

Biahop  of  Qnimper's  pastoral.  Government 
I  anderlings  engrafted  a  moat  base  fabriea- 


tbrowing  odium  ^opon  the  body  of  ths 
I  Iriah  Catholics.  The  Covemment  printa 
gave  out  that  a  veiy  important  docn- 
ment,  pregnant  with  danger  to  this  conn* 
I  try,  aigned  by  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand, 
hod  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  Majeaty'a 
Ministers,  together  with  a  docnuumt  of 
still  more  importance  to  the  Catholia 
louse  in  Ireland,  asserted  to  have  been 

■  Ths  gwid  Binhop  of  Qolniprr  njn.  unmifsit 
Khsr  Italngi:  "Us  (Ihs  Empernr)  ituU  bi-ar  tha 

They  will  pniT«  to  Uis  eumsl  sd'idt  of  ths  Hoty 
ikud  pnMp^Ij  or  FniDCS  thsl  all  bBr  perBcUoU 
iDlriguei  will  DSrer  be  *bln  to  sLbdsU  iium  Uin 
fourrellgloiiiiK.d[iiiliriilh(i.n>.    FofftmooMot 


jira  or  »paople  mbbT'l  or  all  Ihair  rFligiotu  soil 
^vll  rights.  In  iikiB  ibfl  mui  snlighicasJ  mm  ot 
JuinaUoa  h&ve  praicn»d  Kgalnst  ttae  tnuuilal 
ipproialoi],  A  a?vf  pflrtAODtlon  has  ruTlihed  fnm 
Jiem  6veD  Iha  hope  of  nslDg  so  end  lo  Ikalr 
ulamlUen.  Aoinn^medudmtilad  (Iba  EngUib> 
%opla  dtnu  sppLiud  audi  InJniUce.     It  timlla 


Lord  Flonkel,  Bluboii  ot  Tnam,  vrols 
d'OfiesiLt  that  he  knew  be  wu  goliv  w  um  mm^ 
ADd  OlD^  foul  alLtidfrfl  apon  hlnL    £fforu  vere 
evsn  msde  Ibroiigh  theEpjUshEintM—ytelndiiQa 


.    The  EncUsh  pnes  wi 
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Nothing  caine  of  this  petitioik  It  was 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords;  but  irhen 
Mr.  OrattsB  offered  it  ia  the  CommoDS, 
the  sharp  eyes  of  Canniiig  and  Peroeval 
detected  an  informality—seTeral  of  the 
names  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  same 
handwntiDg— a  £rtal  objection,  as  they  in- 
sisted, and  the  petition  was  not  received. 
Evidently  the  right  way  bad  not  yet  been 
discovert  to  command  the  att^tion  of 
that  House  to  Catholic  claims ;  and  it 
was  not  till  twenty-one  years  later  that 
the  right  way  was  suddenly  found  out  by 
O'ConnelL 

It  is  agreeable  to  have  here  to  record 
that  the  furious  bigcMbry  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  studied  excitations  to  religions 
animosity,  were  not  responded  to  by  the 
Irish  Protestants  altogether  as  had  been 
expected.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
entirely  failed  to  induce  or  intimidate  the 
University  of  Dublin  into  petitioning 
against  the  Catholic  claims,  as  Oxford  haa 
dona  The  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  counties  in  Ireland  presented 
petitions  in  fiivour  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  There  were  nine  counties  that 
had  shown  the  noble  example  of  liberality 
and  sound  policy.  The  Counties  of  Clare 
and  Galway  had,  at  meetings  convened  by 
the  sheriff,  exprowed  their  urdent  wish  for 
admitting  their  Catholic  brethren  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
Counties  of.Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Ros- 
common, Waterford,  and  Meath,  and  in 
the  town  of  Newry,  resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  entered  into,  as  wdl  by  the 
Protestant  gentry  and  inhabitants  as  by 
the  great  balk  of  Protestant  proprietors  of 
lan£  That  recommendation  was  owing 
partly  to  the  growing  influence  of  liber- 
ality and  eonfadence,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  all  suspicion  of  any  real  intention 
to  invade  the  landed  property  of  the 
county  on  a  convenient  occasion ;  but  more 
particularly  to  the  strong  and  immediate 
feeline  of  danger  which  a  divided  countoy 
woula  have  to  encounter  in  case  of  hostile 
invasion.  On  tiiat  principle  did  wise 
Protestants  deprecate  tne  terrible  privilege 
of  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  Constitutioiuil 
right  and  political  power. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  indeed,  had 
the  gratification  of  presenting  to  the 
House  of  Lords  one  petition  from  the 
Onmge  Coiporstion  of  Dublin  against  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  example  was  not  gener- 
ally fbUowed.  One  reflection  arises  upon 
Imse  facts : — That  the  most  potent  and 
unrelenting  enemy  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
<U  all  Umeg,  wus  not- the  Irish  Protestants, 
Vnt  the  Bntish  iaiperial  system.  It  was 
tte  Kngfith  Psitiament^  in  King  William's 
time,  then  fMPi""»i"g  to  bind  Irelaiid-by  its 


own  acts,  which  first  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  by  exclndine  Catholic  Peers 
and  Commoners  from  Paniament.  It  was 
while  the  English  Parliament  completely 
controlled  the  action  of  that  of  Ireland 
(by  requiring  Hie  heads  of  bills  to  be  sent 
over),  that  the  dreadful  Penal  Code  wa» 
successively  elaborated  and  maintained  in 
force.  But  it  was  Ireland's /ree  Parlia- 
ment which,  in  1793,  gave  the  grand 
shock  to  that  infamous  code,  admitting 
Catholics  to  the  bar,  to  the  corporations, 
to  the  juries,  allo>ving  them  to  go  to 
school,  and  to  teach  school,  to  bear  arms, 
to  own  horses,  to  hold  lands  in  fee,  to  take 
degrees  in  the  university ; — in  short,  it 
was  the  Irish  Protestant  Parliament,  once 
free,  that  swept  away  in  one  day  five- 
sixths  of  the  oppressions,  penalties,  and 
disabilities  accumulated  and  piled  upon 
the  Catholics  during  a  whole  century,  by 
the  unappeasable  hate  of  England. 

This  accounts  for  O'Connell's  frequent 
declaration  that,  rather  than  remain  in 
the  Union,  he  would  eladly  take  back  the 
Irish  Protestant  Paruament^  consent  to 
repeal  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  take 
his  chance  with  his  Irish  fellow-country- 
men.    And  CConnell  was  right 

Two  of  the  first  things  recommended  for- 
Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmnud  were, 
the  curtailment  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  the  appointment  of  Doctor  Duigenan 
to  a  seat  on  the  Irish  Privy-CounciL  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  Perceval  administration 
is  apparent  in  these  two  examples.  Doc- 
tor Duigenan  had  devoted  his  life  to  rak- 
ing up  ail  the  rile,  forgotten  slanders  that 
h^  ever  been  heaped  iipon  Catholics  since 
the  days  of  Calvin ;  and  was  never  so 
much  m  his  element  as  when  pouring 
forth  his  foul  collection  by  the  hour  in  a 
full-foaming  stream  of  ribald  abuse.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  such  a  place 
was  a  public  affront  and  a  signihcant 
warning  to  Catholics,  showing  them  in 
what  ^imation  they  and  their  claims- 
were  held  by  the  new  Government. 

The  other  pitiful  manifestation  of  No- 
Popery  spite  was  cutting  down  the  appro- 
priation for  Maynooth  College.  This  was 
evidently  a  subject  of  difference  and 
discussion  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Foster, 
Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  in 
Committee  on  the  Supplies,  stated  that 
additional  buildings  were  in  progress  at 
Maynooth;  that  the  establishment  was 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students ;  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  move  that  the  sum  of  £9,250 
should  be  grauted  to  that  Institution  for 
the  current  3rear.  Sir  John  Newport^ 
moved  that  it  should  be  £13,000,  whioh 
was  the  annual  grant  fixed  by  tlis  lat» 
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admintttratioiif  m  will  be  rememlMrad, 
in  their  aUnn  lest  the  Irish  College  <^ 
Paris  should  again  attrsct  Irish  pupils. 
A  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Perceval, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  opposed  the  larger 
grant  upon  strictly  evangelical  principles ; 
mo  did  William  Wilborforce  (a  sentleman 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  excited 
by  the  dorradation  of  oppresMd  people, 
provided  uiev  were  of  a  black  colour). 
Oeneral  Mathew,  a  good  and  generous 
Irishman,  earnestly  supjiorted  the  pro- 
posal to  grant  the  Ui^r  sum. 

He  haa  been,  withm  the  last  ten  days, 
«t  Maynooth,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  unless  the  whole  of  tlie 
last  year's  grant  should  be  voted,  tlie 
bnildmgs  upon  which  former  grants  had 
been  ezpendeil  would  hXL  There  was 
no  lead  on  the  roofs,  and  the  rain  pene- 
trated through  them.  He  alluded  to  the 
offer  made  by  order  of  Naix>leon,  to 
induce  Irish  students  to  go  for  education 
to  France  from  Lisbon  and  Ireland,  Ufmu 
m  promise  of  the  restoration  of  all  the 
Irish  Bourses;  and  read  an  extract  from 
the  answer  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bisho^M, 
stating  their  gratitude  to  the  Government 
lor  the  liberal  support  of  Maynooth, 
and  denouncinis;  susjiension  against  any 
functionaries,  and  exclusion  from  prefer- 
ment in  Ireland  asainst  any  students, 
who  should  accept  the  offers  of  the  enemy 
of  their  own  country.  Would  any  one 
aay  after  that  that  the  Catholics  wei*e 
not  to  be  contidctl  io  ?  If  they  were  not 
to  be  trusted,  why  not  dismiss  them  from 
the  army  and  navy?  Why  allow  theoi 
to  vote  at  elections? 

But  this  was  not  the  act  of  Ministers. 
Ho  wan  sorry  to  bo  obliged  to  alludu  to 
the  conduct  of  any  oi  the  Koyal  faiuily. 
But.  however,  it  was  rumoured  that  even 
Ministers  were  disi^osed  to  ai;rec  to  the 
Ipuiit,  till  they  went  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  were  ch)sete<l  for  several  hours  with 
a  royal  Duke,  after  which  they  resortctl 
to  the  present  reduction.  That  royal 
Duke  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin ;  he  was  Chancellor  of  a  Pro- 
testant school,  and  micht  wish  to  put 
<iown  the  education  of  the  Catholics :  out 
no  man  who  knew  or  valued  Ireland  as 
he  did  himself^  could  countenance  such  a 
project 

Ministers,  however,  had  a  sure  majority, 
and  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  pro- 
posed grant  to  Maynooth.  One  can  only 
wonder  that  the  Catholic  body,  clergy 
and  laity,  persisted  in  such  an  obstinate 
'* loyalty"  to  the  British  Government, 
and  did  not  turn  to  France,  and  hearken 
to  the  liberal  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Sapoleon. 


Amengct  too  wttof  oppcMMBfei  ck  hs 
Maynootn  Grant  warn  Dr.  Diugnn,  tiw 
new  Privjr-CoanoiUory  who  waa  mwiliiff 
for  an  Insh  boion^  He  WBtdl  •oat 
of  the  venom,  of  whioh  ba  lud  Jjjta^^ 
upon  hia  Catholio  oonntryinfln;  hh  thw 
were  always  traitors  in  t&orj^  and.VMfesdl 
but  the  oimortnnity  to  be  tniton  k 
action.  Ttus  gava  xiae  to  aoma  ihsp 
debatinfl^ 

Mr.  Barham  ooold  not  eontua  Ui 
execration  of  inch  aoandaloaa  and  wicksd 
sentiments.  This  drew  Ixooi  If r.  Tmmj 
the  question  to  Mr.  Peroeral,  Whathsrtib 
official  order  for  making  Doctor  DingBBia 
a  Privy-CoonciUor  had  bean  aenfc  ovsr  to 
Ireland?  On  a  negativa  waurmt  fiua 
the  Chancellor  of  tha  £zcfaeqnar.  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  apprisad  tha  Honaa  that  tht 
Right  Honourable  and  learned  gentlaHBi 
had  been  8pecia]ly  reoommended  by  tiw 
Lord- Lieutenant  to  be  a  Ftivy-VaanaDoL 
as  from  hia  knowledge  of  ecdanailMil 
business  he  coold  be  of  ipceat  aerrioe  ia 
Ireland  in  that  aitaation.  This  iadaoal 
Mr.  Barham  on  a  aubtequent  day  to 
move  the  Houses  That  a  hnmUe  adorsto 
l>e  presented  to  His  Muestiyy  pnjtoK 
that  he  woold  order  to  be  laid  boon 
the  House  copies  of  the  eactracts  of  tbs 
correspondence  which  passed  between  ih» 
Lord-lieutenant  of  IrelandaudtheGofvnip 
ment  of  England,  as  to  the  sfmointmsst 
of  Doctor  Patrick  Dnunnan  to  a  sest 
in  the  Priyy-Cooncil  ^  Irelaad.  Ths 
qucstiou  being  put,  Mr.  W.  Wynne  sad 
lie  was  anxious  to  hear  a  vindScatioo  of 
so  extraordinary  an  appointment,  and 
one  which  was  so  much  lamented.  Ht 
then  alluded  to  the  dismissal  and  snbse- 
quent  advancement  of  Mr.  Gifiatd,  and 
considered  the  present  only  as  a  firesk 
endeavour  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  ths 
CathoUcs  of  Ireknd.  Sir  A.  MTelledcy 
re|)eated  that  applications  had  been  mads 
to  Government  here  to  i^rant  to  ths 
learned  Doctor,  as  Judge  ofthe  Prerm- 
tive  Court,  the  office  of  member  of  uis 
Pri\'y-CounciL  Till  Uie  time  of  his 
predecessor  this  had  been  the  onilbtBi 
custom,  and  it  was  now  resorted  to  agsia 
as  a  matter  of  convenienoe.  He  beHered 
that  the  present  session  was  the  first 
time  it  had  been  attempted  to  be  aignsd, 
that  because  a  man  was  friendly  to  ths 
Church  he  ought  not  to  be  tmsted.  If 
the  honourable  and  leMrned  Doctor  bsd 
lieen  indiscreet  in  his  lansoage,  whj  wm 
it  not  taken  down  at  ttiat  tims^  aad 
complaint  made  to  that  Hooae?  iTs  dkl 
not  cart  qf  what  reUf^  a  man  wot.  If 
he  ooold  be  nseftil  in  any  line,  in  thsl 
line^  he  was  of  opinioiiy  Sa  o^fht  ts  be 
employed* 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Arthar 
Wellesley  was  qnite  sincere  in  these 
declarations.  He  did  not  care  of  what 
religion  a  man  was;  he  was  idways  a 
practical  person;  he  desired,  in  a  privy- 
councillor,  as  in  a  staff-officer  or  a  com- 
missary, precisely  such  qualities  as  were 
serviceable  for  the  business  in  hand ;  and 
as  the  business  in  hand  at  that  moment 
-was  to  trample  down  and  humiliate  the 
Catholics,  he  approved  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
for  Privy-Councillor. 

The  Cathohc  petition,  which  had  been 
rejected  bv  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
point  of  form,  had  been  sent  back  to 
Ireland  to  be  signed  anew.  In  the  mean- 
time Lord  Fingal  remained  in  London, 
and  had  frequent  interviews  with  the 
firiends  of  the  Catholics,  particularly  with 
Mr.  Ponsonby.  It  was  now  that  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  veto  first  took  a 
tanjg;ible  shape.  Lord  Fingal  was  an 
amiable,  high-minded,  and  unsuspicious 
man;  but  a  weak  one.  The  success  of 
the  petition,  he  was  assured  by  the 
frienos  of  the  Catholic  cause,  would  be 
greatly  forwarded  by  an  admission  of  the 
royal  veto  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish 
prelacy.  This  negotiation,  which  has 
since  produced  effects  of  great  national 
importance,  though  then  unforeseen,  was 
of  a  private  nature;  and  the  particulars 
of  it  would  not  have  reached  the  public 
had  not  subsequent  events  induced  the 
parties  to  it  to  make  them  public, 
r^ever  was  a  point  of  politico-theological 
controversy  so  fiercely  contested,  and, 
consequently,  so  misconceived  and  mis- 
represented, as  this  question  of  veto.  Lord 
Fingal  had  certainly  received  no  specific 
instruction  concerning  it  from  the  Catholic 
meeting,  which  voted  him  the  sole  dele- 
gate, guardian,  and  manager  of  their 
petition ;  and  the  subject  of  a  veto  was 
not  in  contemplation  at  that  meeting. 

The  history  of  this  affair  proves,  in  a 
most  striking  manner,  how  dangerous  it 
is  for  an^  national  Church,  in  matters 
affecting  its  discipline,  government,  and 
independence,  to  take  counsel  of  any  one 
outside  of  itself.  In  the  present  case  Lord 
Fingal,  only  anxious  for  the  emancipation 
of  ma  oountrjrmen,  and  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  the  English  Parliament 
"would  grant  it  upon  fair  terms,  without 
the  strongest  coercion,  acted  by  the 
advice  of  Doctor  Milner,  an  English 
Vicar- Apostolic,  and  author  of  a  learned 
controversial  work ;  and  as  Doctor  Milner 
was  a  kind  of  agent  in  England  for  the 
Irish  bishops,  though  not  with  any  such 
purpose  as  this,  the  two  together  took  it 
upon  them  to  authorize  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr  G  rattan  (as  both  those  gentlemen 
2  1 


affirmed)  to  reinforce  the  prayer  of  the 
Catholic  petition  by  offermg  the  veto 
power  to  tne  Crown. 

The  petition  having  returned  from 
Ireland  duly  signed,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan  on  the  25th  of  May.  The 
only  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  is 
that  in  which  he  proposes  the  veto.  He 
said : — 

**  The  influence  of  the  Pope,  so  far,  was 
purely  spiritual,  and  did  not  extend  even 
to  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
his  Cathohc  hierarchy.  Tbey  nominated 
themselves,  and  looked  to  the  Pope  but 
for  his  spiritual  sanction  of  such  nomina- 
tion. But  if  it  should  be  supposed  that 
there  was  the  smallest  danger  in  this 
course,  he  had  a  proposition  to  suggest, 
which  he  had  authonty  to  state,  which 
indeed  he  was  instructed  to  make — 
namely,  that  His  Majesty  may  interfere 
upon  any  such  occasion  with  his  n^ative. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
any  Catholic  ecclesiastic  being  advanced 
to  the  government  of  that  Church  in 
Ireland,  who  was  not  politically  approved 
of  by  the  Government  of  tiiat  country." 

Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  supporting  the  peti- 
tion, made  the  same  proposal ;  and  said  he 
did  so  upon  the  authority  of  Doctor  Milner, 
who  was  a  Catholic  bishop  in  England, 
and  who  was  authorized  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  to  make  the  proposition, 
in  case  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion should  be  acceded  to.  The  proposi- 
tion, he  said,  was  this:  That  the  person 
to  be  nominated  to  a  vacant  bisnopric 
should  be  submitted  to  the  King's  appro- 
bation ;  and  that,  if  the  approbation  were 
refused,  another  person  snould  be  pro- 
posed, and  so  on,  m  succession,  until  His 
Majesty's  approbation  should  be  obtained, 
so  that  the  appointment  should  finally 
rest  with  the  King. 

Mr.  Perceval,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, earnestly  and  prayerfully  opposed 
Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  and  all  other  pos- 
sible concession  to  Papists,  whether  on 
the  condition  of  veto  or  any  other  condi- 
tion. Not  that  he  would  be  averse,  he 
said,  from  giving  contentment  to  his 
Catholic  brethren,  whom  he  loved,  as  a 
Christian,  as  much  as  any  man;  and 
''should  not  conceive  himself  precluded 
from  supporting  their  claims  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  in  the  event,  for 
instance,  of  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
Catholic  religion  itself.'*  On  the  division 
upon  Mr.  Grattan's  motion,  the  Minister 
had  a  majority  of  one  himdred  and  fifty- 
three — one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hav- 
ing voted  for  going  into  committee,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one  against  it. 

Lord  Grenville  presented  the  same  peti- 
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taon  in  the  Ix>rds  maile  the  name  offer  of  ■  The  alarm  and  xndignatum 
the  tWf),  anil  the  iiftition  met  the  aame  I  Ireland,  hoth  ainon!;:st  cler;^ 
fato  a»  in  the  Coinnions.  j  hy  the  vifo  jirciject,  were  qute  vdwactt. 


the  tWf),  anil  the  iiftition  met  the  aame  I  Ireland,  hoth  amon!;:st  cler;^  and  ]ajsyj 

'to  a»  in  the  Coinnions.  j  hy  the  vifo  jirciject,  were  aute  vdwactt. 

Tlu>^(c  ilehatoM  at  once  rained  an  im-  j  Thecongcientious  Catholic  niitoriaii,fkwr' 


mcnw;  controversy,  1m  it  li  in  Ku^Iand  anil;  den.  »i»ys: — 
in  Ireland,  which  lasit^l  man}'  years;  and  i  "  The  pro8]ioctive  view  of  a  oatioBii  n- 
produccd  innunicralile  books  and  pani- |li£ricin,preBcrvetIwith  a  virtnoiiahienichi; 
phlctR.  disciiDsiu:;  tholiniitHl)etwcenMi)in-  j  without  any  ciaii  cstabliiihineilt  or  &ito 
tiial  and  tomiMiral  |m)W(t,  thu  moaniui;  of  j  iutcrfcrcuce,  tlirouj^h  three  eentuies  u 
loyalty,  and  of  t\w  oath  of  pupremucy,  I  onjirewion  and  iiersecutioOt  prodneel 
and  the  "  hl>ertiL>ii  of  the  i  i:illican  Chnrcir' ;  alarm  in  every  retlecting  mind,  xhe  fn- 
— which  oai:ht  rathor  to  be  termed  the  I  ]K)sed  innovation  of  introducing  Sovaltiid 

/'ro^M^/n^  connection,  influence,  and  ^over 
into  the  constitution  and  perpetaaSaon  of 
a  C'ath(»lic  hierarchy,  to  tne  ntter  eidv* 
jMiwcT.  77i(i/  civil  ]M>wcr,  iiideo«l,  is  native  ,  nion  of  whicli  the  Irish  Catholict  aKiilKd 
and  not  foreijni ;  hut  when  it  conies  to  he  a  !  that  almost  miraculous  preaerTatian,tbiw 
question  of  sul>ordinatiM!:  the  L'ovrrnmciit  the  imblic  mind  into  unusual  agitatioo. 


•*  Slavery'  of  the  (iallican  Church,"  l>e- 
canM*  it  means  the  sulxtrdination  of  the 
<;ovcniment  of  that  <'hurch  to  the  civil 


of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Inland  to  a  The  hi ity  abhorred  the  idea  of  the 
Prott^ttnt  Kinp:  of  Kii.:Ianil,  one  must '  ttTs  uf  their  relipon  bccomiB^  opea  t» 
only  wonder  that  even  the  eauerncsM  for  I  Court  intlucnce  and  intripie,  and  ■hod' 
civil  enianci|)atinn  couhl  i-vor  have  made  dcrcd  at  the  prosijcct  of  prortrtutiBC  the 
any  IriKh  Catholic  entertain  such  an  idea  sacrc*!  functitui  of  that  a|Ki«tolic  nriiiMn 
for  a  moment.  Into  the  merits  of  the  an«l  jurist liction,  to  which  they  hMi 
queittion  wc  do  not  hen'  enter;  but  it  is  j  hitherto  subuutted  an  of  divine  inatitotion, 
matter  of  history  that  whiMi  M  r.  Pitt  and  ■  to  it^  revilers,  iicraecntora,  and  cvua 
Lonl  Caiitlereau'h  were  intriiiuinir  for  bu]i-  :  enoniii\<t.      At  tlie  same  time,  the  vlvih 

J»ort  to  the  Cnion,  in  IIWX  they  had  (-utholic  clergy  of  Ireland  were  dnvenbT 
Leludod  certain  Irish  biHho]>s  into  aci-qit-  u  common  cU-ctric  impulse  into  mon  tba 
in^  the  ]»nnciii1c  of  the  rv7/»,  by  holdin;:;  ordinary'  retlection  upon  the  stupenckm 
out  to  tlu'Ui  thi>  bait  of  immediate  Kmanci-  cliii-acy  of  that  evangelical  purity  and  in- 
|uition  after  the  I'niou.*  de)>endence  by  which  the  spiritual  poiton 


had  Ro  loiii;.  and  under  such  temntatiiv 

f9ry  </ /rf/rffM/.  nn mi i»v  i!:c  i-iri-tntf<t,oiiT-<  thiih:—  and  dilUculties,  )*reserved  their  nocuii 
"  Imrin  :  tin'  ••.'nr!--  .-f  thMt  yivr,  ten  ..i  iin;  irii-h   the  n-liuion  of  their  Christian  anceston. 

**  The  L'eneral  voice  of  the  people  ayii; 
out  ni:ainst  religious  refonn,  uras  an  aviul 


waniin.;  to  the  clergy,  and   althoiU;4i  tlie 
in^idiou-(    concordat    of    1799    was'  itiii 


•  Tho  R«»v.  Mr.  PriMnn.  in  lli^  AVrV«fir«.'i>a/  //.>- 
vru  of  Inltttui.  ntimii'"-  v.\r  i-iri'inii'*t,i»iiT>i  thuh: — 

"Imrin  :  th»»  •••>iir:>i'  uf  th-'t  vimi-,  ten  iti  ihi>  lri»-h 
bish(iri.->,  (•■u^tiiutiii:;  liic  i;i>:L:ii  i-r  Muyi.'Hiih  i'<>l- 
Ipp*.  nnpjH'iMMl  tol..'  f.MiMinvl  in  1>ii1>1:ti.  nn  tli'- 
iirmn^T«"tn'iit  of  sriju**  ••■■'•ii'sia'<ti'*:il  hu*-ini->«i.  avIi'MI 
3^ ml  «  :i«!il<»rp;i:;h.  tluMi  SPT-t:iry  I'-r  ht!;.r..l. 
Avtilivl  hiii:"*<'Il  it  thi*  r  iin"V!n"\'Hnil  mi1i:ii;:'i':1 
fi)rtl'.i'iriuli»i>titn  twiivit.'llv  jiiiini'Miioii-  iiiv.isui»«-, 

oriirinntiti::  tr.ini  ih- IViJi^'i  Vini^frvi  cl<»thcd  in  darkness,   the    Iriidi   Catholii? 

••  i{y  th.'  iirM  ..,  fi, .,  «•.,..  rr..i"...sp.i.  tl.-t  11=-^  nrvlatt's  met  iu  roL'ular  National  Synod  « 

v.M.iMi.iii  tiitiirp  o'-:,--    ^-  -.1  ].!..;ii..i:  11-  w:tii:ii  the  i4tl»  and  l.»th  of  Sopteuiber,  I8(te.iii 

this  kin::ii  -ni:  nii'i  p«l ii-':i':iy  t..  iIi ml.  ti.i-  Dublin,  iiuil  cauio  to  the  foUowins: reMoi- 

(.■:i'  .flu--'  r;:yi'i  Ir  1  :i- !  Wf-:"  t  «  n'-'rivi' n  ].•*ll^  ii"i  -tji^nst. 

out  ff  tli»' !'iM>!iTv;  a;  III'  .-.mi.'  tini''.  i:--iir:i'.'i  .    il  ■    j.i       i     -i    i        ■    •  *    *     -r* 

WIT-  '...'I'M-.iiiy  \'\'.:\ 1  i.y'Ji'viTTmi.'u'  I'l-.t.  i.ii  iii-        *  it  ]« tlic  rlecuie»l  Opinion  of  tfaeKomu 

It.-.,.,:,..  ■,.».... "ni  tiii>  iri-h  hirnsn  hy  in  tii.-  '  stiM.>  ("atholic  prt'lates  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  is- 

r:;t;;:"^;i;:;n:;iV:;J.:';":,r;';X't\V/,::/.:j"--^  to  u.tr.«iuce  any  aitcmtcn » 

l>i'-i»;  liv  t!"'  i-i'irtiT'.  if  111-  M  ii'-NT  nn  thi^  <»iii»  j       .  .       ,  ,       ,  . 

l>:in.l.  .■!  (I  Iv  t!:-  :il  in:i  M-'  : ..  ;t:r  •  .f  thr  r<.  .u'lv  *''^i*^"'^  -nn^n-s-i  •  n  from    tho   kri'-iwlnlfsc  •;■•'  ±* 

t.n  t»:.-..:l!.  nih-l-i  l.-i- .,:.•.  :  ,-  :.r.ii.l.«.l  t-.- :i-r.-.i.  <;.t:i-'i-   l.-.fy  .-f   ih.«  r-Y-hiTloii:*  of  tlie  f  yr-=. 

*ni  t  lilt;:..  :«])ii  itriii.Mif  <  i  i;-  ;::  :m  <.":it!i<.lic  i»r.-.  irii-ti--  .*:  M:iyn  ...Mn  ••Ilr'tv  in  ITW.  whiwin'Tr 

liii-  -  t  .  \:i.:in'  <ivs  \vi:h.!i  tJi<   kin.*  U-ni.  :  .:-h  i'l-  '■'""'  '"■'>■  ^"  ''*■''''  '*"  **'^'*-     I*"  ««  wurpn-'oe. 

t.'i:.     'n.v'.ii'  <J..\i'mMii'Mt  .x<  m-v  iir..M"  it  t.  V-  l-'* '"'  ''•  "'•'='*  r.-'|';'«'t«M'»  pn-latps  should  »l-hi' 

■mi  :'.-.l  ..f  tlio  l..v:Iiv  .■:  I'l.'  •■•i-Dt)  -.{.j  ■■:ni.-.!  =•  '"  '^' ''"''"  '''''^"'  ^''"  "^^'"^  "^  '^^e  public,  riwIt""- 

ju-.:.  ;iTi.l  f.ti^'ht  to  1 -^  .T^!.:'i  t..."   'i"!i  ■<  rM'.-iiv  nt  ^i- "iiiy  t>' ""'"'i  "1  rtit'^r  fiirniiR  a*  thoy»iah^l^* 

wa-  J .niii.-mio.l  \\\'\\  tin  u-inj  v  'iri.  -'lii:!!  n  i- •—  '  '=     -'"  '^^  ''"'■''  i*""**^-  i»-i'l  wh.»#.c  e^rr^m  «DiJ  ■•■■:■ 

vi^i-.n.  thr.ujfh  «I..v.MMm.»nt.  f.  r  i;,.>  i".  ni:iur.:tii-.-  "  =■"  ''   ''^v  Mil.-.^.pj.-!i!ly  .N.url.M.    They  ww  :.'■? 

li.-  .•■..■r.'v  Mt  this  kini:.  :.■!.».  '■■  nip.-' -mi  uui  hiviin-d.  •  •■  '" ! '>'■':  ""i;  ■'!  '*  '''^  l^Mtnlnn^M  coun«^-ri<in  r-.v^ 
i.ii::l!T  t.ilNMhankiullva.-pnt.- i.'                             ■^^^'   r:'".  ^Vlll!st  li.^  wan   mcvljratinf;  tho  I'nl^; 

'Hi;-*   trin-a'-tioii   riiniin-- 1  ;i  v  •^r.-'t   fn-  m.i.y  wl:i  li  tlioy  hav**  Won  fi  rely  lamenting  frocctk' 

yi-ars.    Mr.  I'l.jw.l.  .i  m.mU,  ,,r  ••  i;,,-  i..i.-::ni  u:\>-  h-ur  tli-v  r..una  thnns.^Ko^  swinilied  oai  oi  'JK 

niiMi-.Moil  ].ni-o  (if  th«'5r  Hotluciiou." 

t  Thf  ]'r^>laN'-<  p.irr.y^-i-inT  Mi-^  b-  .ml  w.-m  n«  fi>l-        It  -"hi  iili  ho  Kt:it»».l.  in  jmittro  lo  IV^'tor  Miin^- 

I"W.-:-  l{-.'i,a;il  (>i:i' .ly.  h  <  ".A.r..  .\tiii:'..:'i:  .1. 'I.  tli:it.  aiiiT  :h<Mi-i*  i»f  his  uunio   in  l'arlJLini«Lt.u'> 

TT\)y.  iJ.c.A.lt..  Wiil'liii:   hMwiii.i  I  Mlliin,  I.'.r.A.It..  uinli"ri?.;ni»  th.Mifferof  u  n/...  ho  puMiiihoJ  a  <b9^ 

Tiinni:    TliimiMs    Hr-.v.  l^l.■.A.^^.   (.»«!■■!;    I».    .1.  n^4>ut  Mnt  lio  hridno  aiithoritv  to  ibtc.ctiimf:arkci 


HISTOBT  SF  tBXLAVC. 


the  oanonical  mode  hitherto  obaervtA  in 
tlM  nomiiution  of  tbe  Iriih  Tt""»"  Oitho  - 
Ik  biahopi,  wMah  mods  long  eneiifniae 
ptiaulue,  wiae, 


[lutUu  I 


try  vihitSi  they  have  bean  hitherto  mu 
formlv  giiiiled ;  nunely,  to  recommend  t 
His  HoIineBii  only  iii<^  penona  >s  ore  r 
nnimpeschable  loy&ltj^  and  peaceable  txm 
dnot.       The«e  Sjnodical  reeolntiamt  w 

3 led  by  twenty-three        '  '         "" 
y  (Uiey  were  three  o 
ajgned  Ibe  resolotiona  of  ■  f  vDf -—n-uvt-^ 

Immediately  were  held  many  meetings 
of  CathoUoa  throoghont  Ireland,  who,  % 
their  reaolatimu  ud  addreeaee,  prcrteated 
vebemcDtly  against  the  whole  project  of 
relo,  and  thanked  the  biihopa  for  theit 
firm  reaolntiona.  Whoi  the  Teal  natiin. 
of  the  proposal  was  explained  and  follj 
known,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  indig- 
nantly resolved  rather  to  remain  nneman- 
cipated  than  Buffer  their  Chnrch  to  bt.' 
enthralled.  O'Connell  was  a  strong  op 
ponent  of  the  ftto  from  the  Gnit ;  the  mort 
active  and  edncatad  of  the  laity  repnlseil 
the  plan  with  scorn ;  the  presa  teemed 
with  pamphletB,  of  which  none  made  ec- 
much  impression  aa  the  re;iublicatioD  ol 
Burke's  Letter  to  a  Peer  in  Ireland,  in 
which  he  treats  of  a  similar  project,  of  1 
gTvingtheCrowna  voice  in  the  nominatios  i 
of  Catholic  biahops.i' 

The  project  of  enslaving  the  Irish  Cntli- 

■  Plomdan.     Patl-Uniati  Hulary,  p.  S9S.  el  Kf. 

Ilia  Catholic  nmntryTDftn  u  (}nRao.  uid  a  mocb 
wlHrfrlBDd,  u^  is  hiiLnicf  In  a  i'an^-Hevtr 

p^tnulora  to  anolher.  Those  who  hkie  no 
recira  lor  thoir  wtlfue,  repulatioii,  or  intflfDkl 

.. aqdiablo  u  wt 

tr  Vnuviaoti  and  whem 


olioChardita  the  KidJ 
wm  for  that  time  defeated,  bnt  it  wu 
brongbt  fbrwBid  again  and  again  during 
the  rtnijojle  for  Emanoipation,  andfbr  many 
yean  steaUy  agitated  the  Catholic  pabUe. 
In  the  ooDTse  of  thia  •endim  Lord  Gien- 
ville  madehii  notioa  to  make  Cathiriic  mer- 
chsnta  admiaaible  «a  Governor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Lord  Weet- 
morcland  oppoeed  the  motion  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  no  furlAer  eonetaiioiu 
whatever  should,  nnder  the  presmt  cir- 
cnmatancee,  bo  granted  to  the  Catholics. 
Bnt  to  this  not  very  iatelliji^t  argument 
his  lordship  added  ■  sensible  obaervation. 
Heaaid  "he  was  surprised  to  see  such  mo- 
tions  BO  often  brought  forward  by  those 
who,  when  they  were  themselves  in  power, 
employed  eveiy  exertion  to  deprecate  and 
— ivent  such  diicusaioni."    This  was  true. 


Oes  of  Ihe  Unak  Ohnrcb.  the  ti 
Harem,  to  which  ih«r  maks  thsBi 


Ireland  and  her  grievanoea,  the  Oathohcs 
and  their  wrongs,  had  become,  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  a  Btock-in-trade  for 
Whiga  out  of  place,  and  have  so  remained 
ever  since.  When  theee  politicians  are  in 
power  they  still  "deprecate  such  discus- 
sions." Lord  Redesdale,  late  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  alarmed  at  the  danger  to 
the  Protestoot  interest  which  would  arise 
from  allowing  Catholics  to  be  Baok  Direc- 
I  tors.  He  said  he  had  only  to  repeat  his 
former  objections  to  audi  clainu.  "The 
more  you  were  ready  to  grant  them,  the 
more  power  and  pretenaions  yon  gave 
to  the  Catholics  to  come  forward  with 
freah  claimi,  and  perAaps  to  tiuuC  apoQ 
them,"  His  lordship  then  launched  out 
into  a  general  invective  against  the  Cath- 
olics, and  particularly  the  priests. 

This  debate  about  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
is  not,  by  any  means,  worth  recording 
(for  the  motion  was  rejected,  as  its  mover 
knew  it  would  be),  save  to  illustrate  the 
party  tacttca  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  cool 
[uiil  stupid  insolence  of  the  "  Ascendancy." 
The  Dublin  Police  Bill  was  carried, 
creating  eighteen  new  places  for  police 
magiatnktos ;  and  Parhament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  eth  of  July,  1808, 


boM  dare  not,  do  11."  And  In  soother  Leiler 
to  Doctor  Hbmbt,  Iho  Catholic  Biah™  of  Wawr- ' 
ford,  ho  B»Ld:— -I(  jou   (thn  C.iboQc   biitop.-) 


p«opZe  qi 


[lod,  Mid  1  am  BTMllT  mlnUten  ] 
d,  and  dlllEeail;  and  ■yiiemai- 1 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


■ha  Dr.ta  ot  Elchmond-i  Anti-CalhoUe  PoUcy- 

Munle™— CMUeraanh  nd  Porcoyal  alaritoa 
irtih    Melling    BoalB  — Cormpaon-Sh-    Arthur 

OiuigeiBan  also  HB-orran 
tlon— Uoie  Mnnlen  Sn 
PoUiTj  or  Ui«  Caille— l!of 
Oranffemaii — ^Bcca"  "'"'" 
TonUng  llBlOB  with 


Mmden  b^  Onrnf^'nion— Cmokad 
CoBtlo  F^c}  Id  pre- 


:•■    .  .i       -■  .  .  ■    .   .:...-     :  .   -  v-7 

*^         -  •  - 

£..  .   _.f-     .    ...         .   -^ .  t.«    .       ._  --- -■  I—  ■■ — .■         .  -'^T   .■_-fr^«  A 

.-    •         ■--"■■.  ..'.'.-    m'.    -   *  ^'     ■  ■  ■  1  '  .  ■    . . .*"  '  rrT    :C 

■.     '..:-      '---..    ...-_.    ■._«.  :;■  "-   ■-  •      *•'    f  "^Oniir  T •!  : iiiiaii . •"  !•;  ibd  Dske ' :' 

;   :: -..     .        •.:      :.-^=-.    u.^    ■      ."    -  v;  .'-    l:ij  £»-  iiii  Tnjei  '-  — ^   V  Sik«  MEr^ 

-  :...  •  ..  ■  .r.-     ■-.  -  ::f*^':*r«  5  c  Z2*t   r'-.ceili.-.c    "C  li*  lili- 

:_•    .    ■      .      -.  ..—..-.-    ^.  .   '        V    .:■.-:  V  ..  -  -. -.r-  -iry  ^.-v^sz  .liss  :f  Prv-seKi::* 

:.    ■-  »    -      1..    ■      .-._:-  .1^:  ru*.-^  &  y.—J.  "  --  --^^^--' ji^^^j. 

»^  ■.-.    V  ..    :    \  ^-  - 1  ■      •—        —  ■:        • :  ■      '..i-rjj:- .•:.     S:os  '■'■rtJEj  ^l&:iMii.  ladicll 

.•-:.-:  '  ..::i-.:  .  -.  .\: .  "  :■    ^t-i*--r-;:S  ■■-■«»  ^  T"***-    "  la  *i*«  ■*•*■ 

.-,-*.  .:    ::  •■  -■     .   v    .   .  '..jur-.     zk     z  'Ik  T^rs  c3  ■^.  rn^YTSied  in  the 

-  -  .-.  V  .  .  :  ■:.-...  ■.irxo* '■^JJ  i.:cc^ii--cji4ti.  c^  waa*Iljwi?'. 
i.-.  .  *.  ■....!.  "  ■.-  .  1  :.■■--  .■.:"•  ■  -s.i"*' ':  T  11.^  T-e-.crz.  lo  wh«>se  *:Mlfioy 
■:  w  •-  --  •„■  ■ ..  •  ^-..i-  -:  •■  ■  -:-..  : .  -  ~  ' .  -.»?i  c*i  'Umi  irrrriKeti  him:  aiyi  t 
II  •l--.  :  ■  '■■.*.:.  T  :..  .  ^^.  --:  :  l^  •rr  :  :i.-  *ii=.T  :-r:-s  to  which  ibe 
L  -i-ij.  ..-  I  -.  .T  v.-  -^  *  :  -i'-'-^fr?  "•.•:1  i^-»iiL  S-;  ixr  £rrai  shovis: 
• -1^.-  f..—  .-■  :.-:•:  .  T  :  -  -  1:1.-  ?--*iZirt  r  r^rvrrei  35  the  o  cdsct  » 
'.-z-jLjt-:  j: -. .  —        ;  •  -■   ^    -..-.-.   :.s^  :i:-*   .-.cin '.-.:?.   -.c.*  .lay  retonixxiL:  fro* 

.  -.-L'.^.-'  -.  t  -.  -..L-T  .t;:-*!.  *  -._  -  \z  -  :ir  ^"i-It.  z "Tri  k  T  l^T  :-y  vay  of  ^^rowd"' 
-•-i-:  .    I.-:--    T.i..-ri   V-   --..  _i.  _-_-■.  •  :^-:  :.  :<<  .f  M'KeTvn -'fither  of  tbr 

^    :•,-::.   -   ::   —  v.   ^  -  _*   -  1  :    k^.z.  '.-.^ -..^jk'-.  .  iirf  ?v:«:r:  •  f  which  threw  hit 

■  •-.■•-.--.  .  1:  •  _-  .-  . .:  -■  ^T*  iLi'.  '*-.'-nl  .ii^'  .:-:_:•  -  f  ibt  t< •wxLla&d  c' 
".^  • .  -  .  .  .  1  ■  •^-.  .  -.  -:  ■  ■  -^?:-:ji  :5-r  :■  the  Eajistrskw*  and 
-:..  I.  ■  _■;  •  .:  .  --J-—-  -■  ."-  -•  -:  :-...-  r.ii-.  Irj.  -:::  r.?  .v*  in  tte  cxntinsil 
A  ■  -.  •■.■-*,               ■» :.       .:.:           :.     .-  .  :'.  rr  riz.:  "-ii-.-rr  ■  f  thtm*tlve»  axni  thisr 

■  :  •  — .  ■_-..■.  1-  .«  _.---.  .  :  :  ■  t  ^-  * -""-  -i-.-f.  i-  '-  t'-r  a:r«-j:..u<  tbreAU  of  tbe 
.--_  -:.  .  ■  -,>■:' i  :-.:.  .  :  -  -  '-•  *  •  ■:i:..t  y-..  ::.■::.  wh-:-  i:ri^l  n':ar  tbiL^ 
LiV-  -•.....■.  .T  •^.  :L-  :  i--.^-  II.  •--.t  M'  ^Vir.z..  •  nr  ..  f  the  lua^stratei.  wt' 
-  r-.-.TT.  ..:  .•>  •_  --  _*  : ..  :r-i.:-:.:  .^^^ir*:.  have  vxerte I  himself  carneft!;. 
;.:.:..-•.  :'  -:  * -r^..-:  l.^"1-.:  •  -j^^li-l  ::.  :i^*  arfiir.  scat  to  the  i 'astle  copies  of 
f."  :.-  :•:..»■  v>__«  :i..  1  ■.-:■.••.:_:  .1.  »i.  :he*«r  i:tr":*:tii-ii*.  and  intrvateu  tbf 
:. i  ■■  •:  ■  •.♦.  -  .—•-:,  1.  V  :  ^.  k •. ■  i  ::. :•  : :. r  1  rt  -  '  t ■  -.  v  rr.s:i  a:  t*.-  i*sne  a  piwlaznation.  offer- 
"r.«  ■£  '■  y  i  -..■  -.::  ■-:. .  :*  iz:  ■  ::.  .-r  ■  :'  li-r  ::.-  a  reward  for  the  as&as^iiu,  and  t« 
<:.»:!.  .'■...  ::.>*  •::  ;«  .:.'..::  r.  -f  t-^xv  s-=ic  x::easur»  of  repitsuin^  o^tt 
•^ -..•.:>■  :...:.■  a  ■::."•.■,:  jr-i. .:  •:  }ir.u*h  •  utraji-. 

r-  ..  ;.'.  i:.  :  :.  w  ::  .;:.-...:..■  i:  ■:  -::::  \^js-       Mr.  Secretary  Traill  replieii  coldly  thti 

I:.  _■  ::•  p  :     :.  \t  ir..'..  i  -v.::.:  •■!'  Ir.^h  the  *i.;«vemment  dcclineti  to  dn  an}tlizD: 

h.-.:',r\-  .-       .:.'i  t-.>  l-^jii  i:.  ^:. '.  t.-  *:-'iv  :n  the  matter.     Mr.  Warinc  ajain  wiv<*. 

lij"  %.'•:•.':.    i  i":«.ta;;.-.  pt.ll   i::orv  earnestly,    **that   the  majs- 

<  III  tf.'-  •  ".   ..iiij  I -f  t;.*:-  2: A  > :'  -  ::r.-.  1  •*'  ••*.  t r.i:-*    hail    exi<cteil    that    tiovcnuiitci 

a  r'iij-i'l«r.t  .-,  iiui;,:.<r  '  f  ij.m:.   W'U.'  is.  a^-'.M  have  i5«ued  a  proclamatioD  offerin: 

an'l  (:ijili;r-  :i  Wfjjo  :k-!-(.::ilil'.ii  r>  :::.<!  ari"ii-  u  r'-vrard  for  pntiiecution,  and  |iardc>n  v 

Jin- ;it  r«.rirj-.iji_-:i,  w itlun  •  m,-  imlf  lAi'i  a  »»«'n!e  conceme«i  for  evidence  aj^minst  tbe 

h;ilf  of  ih't'/'.viii.f  NVwrv.    TIiC-vl.a*i  a  jar-  Mtiitrs;  that  if  this  had  not  the  desirri 


bffcii  lurijihiiif!  out  of  Ui«  Cutie  TAuiu.  OU8  Mid  aUumuDg   ft  teuflLency;  this  it 
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might  ^i>ear'iiot  unworthy  the  consider- 
ation ofhiB  Grace  whether  snoh  a  measure 
miffht  not  even  then  (the  3d  of  August, 
1958)  be  adopted  with  propriety ;  and  that 
this  procedure,  so  far  m>m  having  a  ten- 
dency to  supersede  the  exertions  of  the 
local  magpttracy,  could  not  but  prove  an 
effidenliid  to  them."*  This  last  letter 
was  not  answered,  and  so  the  business 
dropped.*  The  advertisement  or  prodam- 
ation  of  the  Newry  magistrates  was  sent 
to  the  Hue  and  Cry,  but  was  not  inserted. 
Ifot  the  least  notice  was  taken  of  it  or 
the  letter  accompanying  it.  Such  was 
the  unblushing  tenderness  of  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  for  the  band  of  eighteen  Orange- 
men, each  and  every  onc)  of  whom  was 
guilty  of  open  murder.  Not  one  of  them 
was  ever  brought  to  justice,  and  to  this 
day  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  many 
another  Catholic  neighbourhood  in  Ulster, 
when  the  anniversaries  of  the  1st  and 
12th  of  July  come  round,  either  bar 
themselves  up  in  their  houses  and  put 
out  all  lights,  or  else  prepare  for  defensive 
battie. 

The  for^in^  incident  is  related  in  de- 
tail, because  it  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  many  similar  cases ;  save  indeed  that 
the  local  magistrates,  instead  of  seeking  to 
bring  offenden  to  justice,  as  in  this  case, 
have  generally  sought  to  screen  them.  If 
an  atrocity  like  this  had  been  at  any  time 
done  by  Catholics,  troops  would  imme- 
diately have  been  sent  down  to  quarter 
themselves  upon  their  houses,  and  a  special 
commission  would  have  been  issued  to 
hang  at  least  eighteen,  guilty  or  ianocent. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  way  of  direct 
encoura^ment  to  lawless  Orangeism  that 
Lord  Richmond's  administration  showed 
its  settled  design  of  trampling  down  the 
Catholics.  We  have  seen  that  in  Dublin 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants were  insultingly  kept  out  of  the 
Bank  Direction  because  they  were  Cath- 
olics. In  the  counties.  Catholic  ^entiemen, 
whose  property  and  position  entitied  them 
to  be  called  unon  the  Grand  Juries,  were 
studiously  excluded.  If  any  High  Sheriff 
of  a^  county  was  not  a  supporter  of  the 
Ministerial  policy,  or  was  known  to  be 
favourable  to  his  Catholic  neighbours,  his 
name  was  carefully  excluded  from  the 
next  list.  And  in  all  these  measures.  Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley  was  unusually  active 
and  rigorous.  The  time,  indeed,  had  almost 
(»me  when  his  services  would  be  required 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  :  and  his  native 
(»untiy  could  well  sparo  him. 

During  this  year  (1808)  corruption 
•eems  to  have  beoi  almost  as  rife  in  Ire- 

*  See  abstract  of  the  whole  oorreRpondence  in 
Flowden*!  (Vofanne  IIL)  Prnt-Union  mkory. 


land  as  it  had  been  immediately  before  the 
Union;  and  seats  in  Parliament  were 
bouffht  and  sold.  Early  in  the  session 
of  1809  Mr.  Maddox  brought  forward  a 
specific  char;^  of  this  sort  of  corruption, 
criminating  Lord  Castiereagh  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval,  stating,  amount  other 
things,  that  at  tiie  last  seneraf  election 
a  sum  of  money  was  paid  dv  Mr.  Quintin 
Dick  to  Lord  Castiereagh,  through  means 
of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wellwley,  uid 
that  gentleman  (Mr.  Dick)  was  thereby 
rotumed  member  for  Cashel ;  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Perceval  was  also  a  party  to  tiie 
transaction.  Upon  occasion  of  the  late 
investigation  as  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr. 
Quintin  Dick  waited  upon  Lord  Castie- 
reagh, and  informed  him  of  the  vote  he 
meant  to  ^ve;  and  the  noble  lord,  not  ap- 
proving of  that  mode  of  voting,  su^rgested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  relinquishing  his 
seat  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Perceval,  indeed,  refused  to  plead 
to  the  charge ;  said  it  was  an  insidious 
plan  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform — which  it  cer- 
tainly was — and  so  bowed  to  the  Speaker, 
and  went  out.  Lord  Castiereagh  followed 
his  example  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  the 
charge  must  have  been  true,  otherwise 
there  would  not  have  been,  in  a  House  of 
six  hundred  and  fifteen,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  Ministerial  influence,  the  large  minority 
of  three  hundred  and  ten  for  a  motion  to 
inquire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  during  his 
Secretarjrship,  took  the  largest  share  m  all 
this  traffic  for  seats  and  votes  and  in- 
fluence. He  had  a  mind  of  the  character 
usually  termed  "emineutly  practical;"  and 
thought  he  had  a  risht,  as  he  declared 
long  after,  speaking  of  his  adpiimstration 
in  Lreland,  **  to  turn  the  moral  weakness 
of  individuals  to  good  account ;  **  that  u^ 
to  the  account  of  his  P^rty. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  1809, 
little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
affaire  of  Ireland.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  carry  a  motion  for  in- 
quiry into  the  mode  of  coUecting  tithes  in 
this  country.  The  grievanc^  and  oppres- 
sions connected  with  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  irritating  s][)oliation  of 
the  people,  for  support  of  clergymen  whose 
ministrations  were  of  no  use  to  them,  were 
but  too  well  known  already,  and  needed 
no  committee  of  inquiry  at  alL  On  this 
very  ground  the  motion  was  opposed  by 
Ministers,  who,  having  no  idea  whatever 
of  giving  any  relief  or  redress,  naturally 
enoujy^h  refused  the  empty  formality  of  an 
inquiry.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer 
"did  not  think  that  tiie  House  was  in 
ignorance  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
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ri  7  jjr^  in  &  nlL  sf^visailT  wxT 
a  iv-»iir  <i  lan   " 

•xriL^   BZii  lAinrATL 
':u(  aufO  uiii   Tie    \irg;-r~.ni>'"^r  vcr 

-r.-,ii.i:  iiii'A   :>ieiL  iin»pi.  lal  vcoU  hare 
iuoii  -Ji  "iu  3:uui  >(f  ^azon  so  ascni.    $• 

noa  uiL  i  r.,riE  ^:  firpc-*Mw  laafi  he  whM 

:*  — J  "■.r:acj.  -mi  ]u  Lu&  voniiLMa 
■:isz.'jn»MarT  '-.cti-iesfB  so  ha cfmrnrrmB, 
it^  -v-.Tui  rwniiBineaii  te>  thmi  Bc^er't^  re- 
L:::i:/ii.«t.  acTt?  «v«m  to  relax,  m  fibr  per- 


..•..•«      :-5«r^  a.       A.'.i'.     Ji   at:tL   '.7  i!i«  Lluiv  "»  jccme  froHi   uie  Bcamre  bil 

*" '.!-*T..-.';i     ii^T.i.o. '  ^.u*  ▼'.li.u*    ./XfMat.a  =::H::LieToii»  and  znjiiricMi  coBRonema 

w  '.v:*:  v.i!*^  ^;:i  s.  v.::^  j.'-jufi*  n  i.^,.  He-  naacai  che  measure,  not  for  tM  pV' 

'/r.  :r.i^  -4 -ft  !:  l'f.17  •»*,»  ;-jftiiL  m  I^xV  -v^iw  ••■(  recarliiu,  bat  of  forwazding  Ab 

t/  •...'.•ii  -'•  -wr..*.'.  KJ:  ".-*7  *-■  "i*"'  "Ati,-.  ^^  Mr.  Kei.-jb,  tii€Rfif>re;  moTed  a  iwoh- 
f  ^.  ■♦  r>r  •. '. . :  t  ■: . .1.  .v. .«  T b.*  r** . ij! . : .  ■  a  :^-  c -  soa  m  *li: ■  ■  niance  with  these  views,  whkb 
•.*:.:.'.,-  r-.-^  :r.f*.'j.j  wm  -i.in^fi  by  Lr»i  was  (OAKd:  bnt  the  meeting  thn  pro- 
.N*:r>."-.  ...<^.  '"ir  Kraa.:.^  •ri>.L>I.  Dao^rl  'leeiieii  to  orAnue  a  new  Catholic  cob- 
^r'  '.nr:*-.],  flirh^kri  <>* Herman.  Ediranl  mictee.  co!i»i«tixii;  of  the  Catholic  pMi^ 
}|av,  b*r.:^  .•y-.-.ll;.-.  fiy.v.r  Drr.m.-''oIe,  and  the  sarrivors  of  the  Catholic  deie 
An'f  mAr. .  ^th<^ni  -mzi*^*'.  n^une^  have  <nnce  jites  of  ITKt.  together  with  certain  ^lentle- 
U '  n  f  ir(.:i.ar  1:1  r^jr.n'  '-^tion  with  the  Cath-  mea  who  haii  been  Utely  afvpointed  In- the 
f,\\i\  ';iii«y:.  Mr.  O'f.iorrnan  opc:ne«i  the  ( .'atholics of  Dablin  to  pie{4ire  an  ad<haa 
prfi/'wiirii^  With  .'v  fffi^^ch.  in  which  he  It  was  resolved  that  these  persons  *^do 
\tT*,yiy*\  to  \^\.x.\**f\  r.irii'LriKmt.  This  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Cadiolit 
wa««  'ij#ji«iv#:«i  liv  t:ii;  v^terau  John  Keoi;h,    body."' 

who  Nfy/fko  with  'jTcat  )>ittemesa  of  the .  This  new  committee  was  to  be  penna- 
in-n#:hf?ry  |ir.vrtiM<yl  tov^-anlH  the  Catholics  nent;  and  was  to  consider  the  ezpedietcy 
in  tho  riiatt<:r  of  th«;  I 'iiion,  ami  deprecated  -  of  prejiaring  a  petition,  not  to  the  tiMt 
|M^titioiiin^  alUjs^hcrr,  at  Ifost  while  the  ^  sitting,  but  to  the  next  sessoon  of  Parln* 
f ;  X  i  Nil  1 1  i(  M  i  II  i  Nt  ry  remained  I  in  |iowcr.  .  men  t.  The  committee^  nndonbtedly,  ml 
Mr.  Ki-fi:^h  olwf^rved  that,  with  reiipect  c'a])AbIe  of  bein?  regarded  as  a  virtnal  re* 
toihni'xiiit^^nci!  nnrl  oi)]irrHHivenc!i8oftneir  ]>rL'flentation  of  the  Irish  Catholics^  ssdi, 
grii'Vfuif-fH,  lhi;y  wrreunuiiirnous,  anddif-   therefore,  as  coming  under  the  penaltici 


fpti-d  only  AN  tf>  the  mnans  nirmt  likely  to 
rmiiiivn  ifii'iii.  Mf  was  n*a(ly,  on  his  part, 
ti>  NiuTitliT,  to  btim  with  his  ownliands  the 
rpHiiiuiion  which  iir  wss  about  toprr>pose  to 


of  the  **  Convention  Act ;"  for  which  res- 
Hon  Mr.  (VOnneU,  who  knew  that  ^ 
('Government  was  watching  their  proceed- 
ings with  a  jealous  eye,  endeavonred  to 


thi*  iiir«<titii;.  if  any  nsan  conhl  show  him  |  ^ard  against  this  lecal  peril  by  intHNioe' 
wliiit  was  liknly  to  be  niers  effectual  to  mg  a  resolution  whUSi  waa  carried  mtffli* 
pninioto  thn  objset  of  all  their  wishes.     A  |  mously :— **  That  tile  nobloBMB  and  g» 
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tlemen  aforesaid  are  not  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  body,  or  any  portion  thereof; 
nor  shall  they  assume  or  pretend  to  be 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  body,  or 
anyportion  thereof" 

We  thus  find  Mr.  0*Connell,  from  the 
iirst  oildi  long  series  of  agitations,  always 
anxiously  steering  clear  of  the  rocks  and 
ahoals  of  law ;  and  find,  also,  that  the 
most  dangerous  of  those  rocks  and  shoals 
"Was  always  the  same  **  Convention  Act." 
It  embarrassed  the  Catholic  Committee  in 
1809 ;  it  stopped  the  "Council  of  Three 
Hundred"  in  1845;  and,  in  fact,  it  had 
been  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting all  organized  deliberation,  and  all 
efifectual  action  by  Catholics  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  rights.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  might  at  any 
time  have  prosecuted  to  conviction  the 
members  of  this  Catholic  committee  as 
delegates  (notwithstanding  their  dis- 
claimer) by  means  of  a  well-packed  Castle 
jury ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of 
the  Catholics  seemed  to  acquire  some  con- 
sistency and  strength  from  the  permanent 
organiaatioD  of  the  committee  and  the 
respectability  of  its  members.  Of  course 
this  circumstance  alarmed  and  infuriated 
the  Orangemen,  who  are  generally  believed 
to  have  S^  the  same  time  remodelled  and 
improved  their  societies.  It  is  not  ea^ 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth  regarding  aU 
the  secret  tests,  and  oaths,  and  **  degrees  " 
of  this  mischievous  body — the  precise 
forms  have  been  from  time  to  time  altered; 
and  their  "Grand  Masters"  and  their 
organs  of  the  press  have  boldly  denied 
what  is  allegeil  against  the  society,  al- 
though such  allegation  had  been  true  very 
shortly  before,  and  was  substantially  true 
when  denied,  even  if  some  trifling  form 
may  have  been  altered,  to  justify  the 
denial. 

Mr.  Flowden,  writing  in  1810,  says  very 
distinctly  that  "  a  renovation  of  the  sys- 
tem (of  Orangeism)  actually  prevailed  in 
the  year  1809,"  and  that  new  oaths  were 
introdueed.     He  says,  further  : — 

"It  was  reported,  believed,  and  not 
contradicted,  that  about  the  time  at 
which  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland 
irere  assembled  in  National  Synod  to  op- 
pose the  vetOf  the  Orange  associations  met 
py  deputation  in  Dawson  Street,  Dublin, 
in  order,  as  may  be  naturally  presumed, 
to  counteract  the  presumed  resolutions  of 
that  Episcopal  Synod,  and  to  make  head 
generally  against  the  alarming  growth  of 
JPopery.  A  deputv  from  the  seventy -two 
English  (almort  all  Lancastrian)  Lodges 
came  over  in  unusual  pomp  of  accredited 
diplomacy  to  the  Irish  societies.  Through 
the  gloom  of  Orange  darkness  it  would  be 


5 resumption  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
ebate  within  their  strictly  jjfiarded 
sanctuary  in  Dawson  Street."  T^  samo 
writer  observes  : — 

'*  So  much  undeniable  truth  has  lately 
been  brought  before  the  public  concerning 
the  Orange  institution — so  glaringly  has 
the  illegidity  and  mischief  of  the  S3rstem 
been  exposed — such  weighty  aad  iaAtX 
objections  urged  against  it— that  it  has 
become  fuhionable  with  many  Orangemen 
of  education  and  fortime  to  affect  to  dis- 
claim evervthing  objectionable  in  the 
svstem,  ana  to  thi^  it  exclusively  upon 
tne  incorrigible  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  rabble,  who  are  alike  in  every  country, 
and  of  every  persuasion.  This  was  base 
artitice  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  which  the  Oranoe 
societies  have  uniformly  and  imceasingrsr 
received  from  GU>vemmentL  K  the  obh- 
gations  and  oaths  of  Orangemen  were  of  a 
virtuous  and  beneficial  tendency,  why  not 
proclaim  them  aloud?  If  illegid  and 
dangerous,  why  criminally  conce^  them  ? 
Whilst  the  Oninge  aristocracy  thus  affecta 
to  disclaim  their  own  institute  in  detail, 
their  activity  in  keeping  the  evil  on  foot 
is  supereminently  crimiiud.  Nor  can  they 
redeem  their  guilt  without  revealing  in 
detail  the  whole  mischief  of  the  system, 
by  enabling  others,  or  co-operating  efiiBC- 
tually  themselves  (as  far  as  thev  possesa 
power),  to  expose  and  effectually  extin- 
guish it" 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  new  and  alarm- 
ing development  of  the  Orange  system 
which  took  place  at  this  date,  we  may 
further  cite  the  language  of  O'Connell  at 
an  aggregate  meeting  in  May,  181 1.  He 
said  : — 

"From  most  respectable  authority  I 
have  it  that  Orange  lodges  are  increasing 
in  different  parte  of  the  country,  with  the 
knowledge  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
suppress  them.  If  I  have  been  misin- 
formed, I  would  wish  that  what  I  now 
say  may  be  replied  to  by  any  one  able  to 
show  that  I  am  wrong.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  certificate  of  an  Orange  purple 
man  (which  he  produced),  who  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  degree  as  lately  as  the  24th 
of  April,  1811,  in  a  lodge  in  Dublin.  I 
have  adduced  this  fact  to  show  you  that 
this  dreadful  and  abominable  conspiracy 
is  still  in  existence ;  and  I  am  well  in- 
formed, aud  believe  it  to  be  the  foct,  that 
the  King's  Ministry  are  well  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance.  I  have  been  also 
assured  that  the  associations  in  the  North 
are  re-organized,  and  that  a  committee  of 
these  delegates  in  Belfast  have  printed 
and  distributed  five  hundred  copies  of 
their  new  constitution.  This  I  have  heard 
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from  excellent  Mithority ;  and  I  dunild 
not  be  jprpiieed  if  the  Attorney-General 
knowe  li  Yet  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  disturb  these  conspinton ;  no  attempt 
to  Tiait  them  with  magisterial  authority ; 
no  attempt  to  rout  this  iniamons  bui- 
dittL" 

In  trath,  the  <*banditti*'  were  so  nsefol 
and  indispensable  an  agency  of  Britiah 
domination  in  Irdand,  that  they  were 
perCectly  sale  from  the  law  and  the  At- 
torn^-OeDeral ;  and  that  functionary  was 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  CConneil  for 
bis  infiMrmation.  It  wfa  against  CathoUca 
only  that  penal  sti^tea  were  made. 
ThnSi  although  the  Convention  Act  makes 
no  distinctions  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, the  Orange  lodges  were  never  at 
all  embarrassed  about  sending  delegates 
to  a  meeting  in  Dublin.  And,  although 
the  Acto  a^^ainst  admimstermg  secret 
oaths  especially  apply  to  the  oatha  of 
Onogemen,  no  Onmgeman  was  ever  pro- 
secuted by  the  Crown  under  those  laws. 
The  oath  which  Goveniment  punished 
was  not  an  oath  to  extirpate  one^s  neigh- 
bours, but  an  oath  to  iiromote  the  umon 
of  Irishmen. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  ex- 
amples of  Orange  outrages  at  this  time  in 
manv  jMirts  of  the  country ;  but  these 
indaeuts  have  a  wearisome  sameness.  On 
the  12th  of  August,  1808,  fifty  unarmed 
men  of  the  King*s  County  Militia,  who 
had  volunteered  into  the  line^  marched 
from  Strabane  into  Omagh,  in  Tyrone 
Count\%  M'hcre  fifty  of  their  comrades 
occuprcd  the  barracks.  As  they  come  into 
the  town,  it  happened  that  three  hundred 
Oran;;e  yeomen  ua«l  assembled,  and  wore 
celebrating  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  A  yeo- 
man began  o])eratious  by  knocking  off  and 
trampling  uiion  the  cap  of  one  of  the 
militiamen  1)ecause  it  was  bound  with 
ijreen^  which,  thou>;h  regimental,  was  not 
considered  **  loyal  enough  for  that  oc- 
casion. The  mditiamon  resented  the  out- 
rage bv  a  blow.  A  general  assault  was 
nuule  by  the  whole  body  of  yeomanry 
u|x>n  the  fifty  unarmed  men ;  they  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  the  barrack,  where 
they  were  attacked  again ;  but  as  they 
were  now  supplied  with  arms,  they  de- 
fended themselves  to  some  purjiose,  and 
killed  four  of  their  assailants.  Thomas 
Hoffan,  a  corporal  of  the  King's  County 
MiUtia,  was  trie<l  for  the  murder  of  those 
four  men,  and  was  actually  found  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

Again,  at  Mountrath,  the  annual  return 
of  the  Otange  festivid,  in  July,  1808,  had 
been  disffraced  by  the  most  atrocious  mur- 
der of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duane,  the  Catholic 
prieat  of  that  parish;  and  it  was  followed 


np  in  the  snooawling  JTW  hf  tiw  ■»!■§ 
barbaroQs  nmrdiw  ok  ft  fTwIwWft  ef  the 
name  of  Kavaaa^  into  whoaa boHslfcs 
armed  yeomen  nuuied,  and  barbwew^ 
fractured  his  sknli  in  tiie  praMOOi  ef  bs 
wife  and  firar  infant  ofailaicn.  On  As 
first  day  of  this  tame  Jnly,  at  Bdb- 


borough,  in  the  Conn^  Gavan»  thaOknai 
annea  yeomen  went  in  a  bodjr  to  tts 
house  m  the  pariah  priest^  at  wnoMthn 
fired  several  ahota,  and  JafI  bim  for  dsil 
They  then  wrecked  the  diaps^  sad 
wounded  and  insulted  mwmj  Gi ' 
thevmet. 

iMone  of  the  peramiB  goil^  dP 
outrages,  either  at  Moontrath  or  Bsili^> 
boroujjh,  was  ever  pnniahad»  or  tfta 
questioned. 

But  while  the  Government  of  the  Boks 
of  Richmond  thna  enooniiiged  Om^ 
outrage,  and  screened  the  popetnton^ 
his  Grace  sometimea  afleeted  to  dapecafcs 
violent  demonstratioiia  of  the  aocwlj,  st 
least  in  his  own  weoenoe.  For  ^*«*«rH 
he  made  a  tour  through  Mnnater  ia  ths 
summer  of  this  year,  1809 ;  and  aa  the 
object  of  his  excursion  was  ehisAy  is 
conciliate  the  Cathcdica  of  that  pnmses 
(many  of  whom  were  weMhv  aad  ii- 
fluentia]),  and  ao  to  prevent  toem  fnm 
joining  in  the  agitation  for  their  ova 
rights,  he  issued  orders  that  nodistiDe- 
tivel^  Orange  displays  ahoold  take  pbes 
on  his  line  of  route.  The  townof  Bandoa 
was  in  those  days  a  great  strong^iold  flf 
Oran^ism  in  the  Soutn,  and  poasesssd  a 
**leffion"  of  six  hundr^ed  yeomanry,  aD 
bretnren  of  the  Order.  On  the  1st  of 
Jnly,  the  yeomanry  beins  aaaembled  se- 
conling  to  custom,  to  celebrate  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  to  flaunt  before  the 
eyes  of  the  oppressed  Catholics  the  em- 
blems of  their  defeat,  thev  were  astoo- 
ished  at  being  addressed  by  their  Com- 
mander and  Grand-Master,  Ix>rd  Budon, 
in  a  very  unusual  stram.  He  said: 
"  Those  Uran^  emblems  were  calculated 
to  keep  up  animosities,  and  his  Grace  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  did  not  wish  aMihing 
of  the  sort  on  the  present  oceariotL"  Ihe 
men  suddenly  dispereed  in  high  indigna- 
tion. The  next  parade  day  waa  the  6ih, 
and  they  again  assembled;  bnt  to  show 
how  they  valued  the  homily  of  Lord 
Bandon,  evonr  man  of  them  i^tpeared 
decorated  witn  Orange  lilies. 

The  Earl  of  Bandon  and  Colonel  Grid, 
the  inspectinji[  officer  of  the  district,  ob- 
served that  if  they  wiiJied  to  be  oos- 
sidered  really  obedient  and  loyal,  tfavr 
would  attend  to  the  orders  of  thsff 
officers,  as  Qovemment  —^mwd  paitiea- 
larly  anxious  to  pevent  the  fiurtiier  wss^ 
ing  of  any  embism  of  this  ktnd.    IVf 
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then  ordered  them  either  to  take  these 
marki  of  dutinotioti  down,   or   else 

groimd  their  unu.  The  corps  f«r  si 
time  reauuDed  nndecinve,  when  at  Icul 
with  the  exception  of  tweuty-fivr',  [ 
iudignoDtly  threw  down  their  si-|[is  . 
accoutrements,  sooner  than  obey  tlic  c< 
mand  of  Government  delivered  tliini 
their  otScer.  The  whole  yeoni:iiir\ 
Bandon  amoonted  to  abont  six  liuml 
men.  On  the  24th  of  Joly,  l&itll, 
taemben  compoHing  the  Boyiie,  I'dj 
and  True  Blue  corps  of  yeomanry,  un 
the  denominstioD  of  the  Loyal  I'^im 
Le^on,  openly  declared  the  ci.ii.iu 
which  they  laid  down  their  arms.* 
This  "  defection  of  the  Bandun  Or.-ii: 

ment  very  cautious  for  long  sfterwa 
howit  showed  theleaat  displeasnre  :i','ai 
these  "loyal"  displays,  or  the  outni 
which    nearly    always   attended    thi 
Indeed,  Grand -Masters  and  Ascc    1 
journals  often  coolly  reminded  t1 
cesaive  Chief- Governors  of  Irelau  1   t 
'    English  dominion  could  not  be  mai 
one  day  in  Ireland  without  tb     I    I 
which  wastrue;  sothatLord   I 
and  Ministers,  while  feeliug  th         I 
bound  in  common  decency  to     11 
least,  to  deprecate  violeoce,  and  hy  ] 
cuJly  to  advise  concord  aod  good  t    I 
have  been  exceedingly  tende      f 
ini;  the  sensibilities  of  those  peopi 
were,  and  are,  their  only  support  m 
country. 

So  weU  had  the  Castle 
during  the  adnunistration  of  th  1; 
of  Richmond  in  undoing  all  th  t 
Volunteers  and  United  In  hm  ) 
done,  and  in  mnkinc  impossibio  t 
union  at  Irishmen,  which  was  tlic  ui 
thing  the  Castle  feared  in  the  world. 


I  more  than  usaally  affable  and  urbane ; 
and.  having  a  fnnk  and  gracious  manner, 
he  was  not  without  sone  ■occesa  in  sooUi- 
ing  the  Catholics,  whom  long  oppression 
had  rendered  too  crednlonaly  impreuibla 
h^  a  few  words  of  hollow  and  hypocritical 
kmdnsBS.  At  a  moment  when  it  was 
notorious  that  he  was  acting  as  the  zealous 
agent  of  a  No-Popery  Administration, 
that  he  wss  eiclodinK  Catholic  gentle- 
men from  the  Qrand  Juries,  Catholic 
merchants  from  the  Bank,  that  Catholio 
soldiers  were  regularly  punished  by  their 


Grace's  Oran^  banditti  were  killing  and 
maiming  their  Catholio  neighbours  with 
B  perfect  certainty  of  impunity,  we  lind 
that  at  the  entertainment  given  by  tho 
Corporation  of  Waterford  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  his  Grace's  affability  uid 
attention  to  all  were  conspicnous.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  addressing  Doctor 

" the  Catholio  Bishop  of  Waterford, 

cracious  and  cordial  style  he 


wh  n 


p  ttmg  d  w     the  disturbances  in  their 
ty      H      penly  and  distinctly   as- 
red   b  m    that  he    had   it  in  special 
tru  ti        irom  His  Majesty  t«  make 
diHtm  ti       between   IVoteatant  and 
L  th  !i    wb   h  injnnctionheemphatically 
d    lored  h     had   puactiliously  comphed 
with  smce  he  had  nnd^takcn  the 

"       a  the 


ted. 


f   th 


CHAPTER  XVL 

1810—1812. 

Duke  at  RJehmoad'i  "Coadllstlon  —On 

Taosgsln— Deb»la  on  KIo  Jn  Ps  limn 
tbolio  PetiUoQ  pr«UDt«d  bjGmtlan 
-™0"C<mnaU'B  Ludfinhlt>— Xew  O  ^fm 

luMiill;  ot  Ihs  King— Trwichsry  o   Ih 


Kein?  EIkUoh— Etr«<TU  ot  Ihs  ITnion. 

The  Puke  of  Richmond  was  one  of 
"conciliatory"    Viceroys.     In   hi>! 
through  the  Sooth  he  rendered  liiii 


of.  those  lawi.  ... 
lot  in  his  power  to 
li  was  the  traTcllinjt 
regal  Court.  At  the 
^  Grace  hy  the  Mayor 

d  Co  porat  of  Cork  at  the  Mansion 
Honse, , amongst  the  regular  Corporation 
toasts  was  oDDaunced,  in  its  order,  the 
Frotralant  Atctiulancij  of  Iretamt,  on 
which  his  Grace  arose  and  declartul  he 
wished  to  see  no  ascendancy  in  Ireland 
but  that  of  loyalty,  and  atrougly  recom- 
mended the  same  line  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  all  good  subjects. 

At  another  dinner  in  Cork,  given  by 
the  merchants,  traders,  aod  bankers,  hia 
Excel  eiicy  had  even  the  sanctimoniona 
audacity  to  express  his  wonder  that  re- 
gion, bein^  only  occupied  with  a  craat 
object  of  eternal  concern,  men  should  ba 
■    •  ■  "■    '  ethey 


nh  ch  has  been  the  c 
I  Irish  Viceroys  ever  since,  was  flrst 
r  I  brought  into  vogue  by  the  No-Popfry 
r  I  Ditke  of  Richmond  ;  and  what  is  very 
f  I  remarkable,  it  so  for  imposed  ut>on 
^  many  simple-minded  Catholics  that  they 
.  I  were  afterwards  but  alow  and  reluctant 
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in  even  comitit;  fitru'anl  to  petition  for 
their  withlurlil  ri-jlits  ami  franchises. 

In  the  meantime,  the  daily  and  con- 
tinual <ii){)res8ions  and  humiliations  which 
veri'  inttictcd  upon  the  Cathcilics,  not  only 
l>y  Orange  uiaL:i!stratos  and  yeumeu,  but 
by  the  (ioveninient  itself,  were  too  no- 
torious and  t(Mi  u^allini^to  lie  noothcd  away 
l»y  the  fair  words  of  a  conciliatnry  Vice- 
roy. The  troatinrut  of  <'atholic  soldiers 
in*  the  army  (of  which  tln-y  already  con- 
Hlituted  nearly  one-lKiif;  excitcnl  the 
fitnmi^est  and  liittere.-^t  feelings  of  dis- 
ci nit  cut.      At  Knni!>Uillcn,    a   I ^ieu tenant 

AVal.sii  turncil  a  s<>ldier*H  cuat,  in  order  to  !  the  Duke  of  Kichuiond.     In  short,  it 
disgrace  him,  for  rctHNiu'4  to  attend  tliejthe  settled  desi::n  of  the  British  Govern- 
I'roteHtaiit  srr\it'c;  ovIhts  were  eUcctually    inent,    not  only    to   break,   the  pronusei 
]»rfvriitiil  from  attcu<lin;;  the   .service  of         ^     >•  ^^      "    •        ^       ..-it 


authentic,  contained  nothing  in  it  either 
disres{)ectful  or  mntinona.  The  origiiiil 
letter  was  often  called  for,  and  always  re- 
fused by  those  who  hod  it  in  their  poHo- 
sion,  aiiil  mii^ht,  consequently,  by  itsprodne- 
tion  deternnne  the  jiutice  of  the  aentenee 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  lashes. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  kind  of 
I>ctty  tyraimy  occurred  about  the  ssne 
time ;  and  as  no  othcer  was  ever  punished 
or  rc|>riman<led  for  any  of  theoi,  they  are 
su (he lent  to  indicate  the  real  feelings  of 
the  (jlovemmcnt,  and  how  much  sincerity 
there  was  in  the  after-dinner  liberality  of 


their  own  <  'hurch,  by  an  onler  ni»t  to  quit 
the  liarrackH  till  two  o'cI«ick  on  the  iSun- 
dav,  when  the  Catholic  service  was  over, 


iiiadu  for  carrying;  the  Union  (as  it  had 
formerly  bn>ken  the  treaty  of  idmehck), 
but  also  to  make  the  Catholics  feel  in  their 
daily  life  the  whole  bitterness  of  their  de- 


jis  at  Newry.  The  case  which  acquired  ■  t^ratlation. 
the  niodt  ))ublicity,  and  firoduced  the  They  had,  of  course,  no  representativt 
«tri>iii:est  eliV'it  upon  Ireland,  was  that  of,  intlie  British  Parliament;  and  it  appeared, 
I'atrii'k  Sjkmicc,  a  j)nvate  iu  tho  County,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1810,  thatsac^ 
Dulilin  Militia,  who  had  \h^i\  rci[uire<l  l'rutost;uit  friends  and  advocates  as  they 
(tli<'U::h  knitwn  to  be  a  Catholic)  to  attend  {KiSjieH.sed  in  that  assembly — Mr.  Grattaa 
the  l)iviiie  8ervif\'  of  the  Established :  and  Mr.  Ponsouby,  for  example — desired 
Church,  and  u}ion  rufus.il,  was  thrown  to  cIVcct  their  omancifiation  only  on  the 
into  the  VA:xv\i  llule.  Duriui^  his  im-  terms  of  enslavinjL;  the  Catholic  Chnich 
iirisnnment  lu?  wrnte  a  letter  to  Major  to  the  State  by  means  of  tlie  veto.  The 
White,  hi»  commandiiiiX  otliccr.  uri^u;:  subject  of  reto  WDS  now  revived,  both  is 
that  in  obeyini:  tlie  paramount  <lictates  of ;  I 'ariiament  and  in  tho  country.  The 
conscience  lie  h:ul  in  no  manner  broken  Kn'.'ii'*h  Catholics,  in  their  petitiona  ior 
in  u]Hin  military  di.<ri|iline.  He  wa.-«  i-elit'f,  otfered  to  accept  emancipation  oa 
Hlmiily  afiiT  bmu^rht  1»»  a  court-marlinl, '  such  terms;  that  is,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
upnn  a  charge  that  Ins  K-ltvr  was  din-  to  a  Protestant  State  a  discretion  as  to  the 
ri--iMi:tI'iil.  and  h.ul  a  mutinous  tendency.  .  a[>poiutinent  of  their  bishops.  In  I^^ 
]](?  waH  convicted,  anil  st.nt«'nce<l  to  re- ;  land,  that  idea  was  now  nnivemally  re- 
<rivc  nine  liundrcil  and  nin»'tynine  lanhe.i.  >  pulneil  by  the  clerjrj'and  laity;  althonjh, 
CiHiu  belli;:  brou.'lit  out  tt)  underLio  ^  liH  I>efore  statetl.  it  iiail  once  l»een  £ivour- 
IliaL   iiunishiinnt.  an   olVor  w.is  made  to  .  ably  receive*  1  by  a  few  of  the  higher  clen^. 


liiiiL  to  ciimmute  it  for  an  en^^aj^ement  to 
etdi.it  in  a  cor j is  ron!st;iiitly  servin.^  abroad; 
tM."*  he  aci'ipted,  and  wa.s  transsmitted  to 


J.ato  in  January,  1810,  was  held  a  hur^e 
meetin:^'  of  the  Catholics  of  Dublin.  The 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hay,  stateil,  that  the  mj^t 


tin'  Isle  of  \Vi.:ht,  in  onler  to  Imj  sent  Kev.  Doctor  Troy  had  received  from  an 
out  of  thekin^'dom.  The  casi- having  l.>e(!n  Mn-li^h  member  of  Parliament  (Sir  John 
represc  nti«l  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  by  Cox  Hipiiodley)  a  letter,  accompanied  by 
I)oi't(»r  Tn»y,  the  titular  Archbishup  of  an  explanat<.)ry  jtrinted  copy  of  a  sketch 
Dulilin,  Mr.  W.  iN.le  wrote  him  a  letier,  j  of  proposeil  re;^ulations,  concurrent  with 
which  stati'd  that  tlu^  .«enten<^e  had  been  1 1 lie  establishment  of  a  State  provision, 
]»a.ss<Ml  iij)on  Sponce  for  writ in;^  tlie  di.-*- ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  oflrelandL* 
re«*i)ectful  letter;  not  tlenvinu'.  then-fore! 

-i.hinf  1  in.r  fliat  tlu-roiiiniitt'd to  the '*  lilark  *  '^'*"  Catholic  hUtorisn,  Plowden,  utb:  "Thi* 
adiutlin- tliatthcconimitt.illotm,     1  .lai  k    nooHai.l  plan,  HU|JKc«ttMl  by  Sir  John  Cox  Hirpes- 

Hole     wa.s  t<  r  the  retusal  to  attend  the    ],.y.  fiithiTcl  by  Mr.  Pitt  adoptoil  by  Lord  (jm- 


vity  an<i  approNition  of 
ccssive,  and  had  ordere<l  the  man  to  1k5  1  »-''voi-:il  nf  the  Icatlinf?  uiomborH  of  the  Boorlol 
11  i.  1  .  1  4.  ;  ■.  I  .\.  ..^  «'.,.  .,*  -vvM.^- 1  I^iitinh  ('uthi»l:cs.  The  couclutlinff  sentence 5miks 
hberated,  and  to  join  Ins  regiment.  >V  hen  |  j„  r„„  j,^  primary  Intent  "All  S^nflrm  th*  pr* 
Spence  arnveil  m  Publin,  he  was  contmed  ciple,  that  tho  RovereKn  powi^r  in  erery  S(ai«.  of 
several  days,   and   then  dischar^'ed  tUto-  I  whai«Tor  roliijloua   ounminnion,  has   conwderrf 

.1         r   *       *.!        ..       rpu^     ......    ^r   itjw'ir  nrmoi  I  with  legitimate  authority  in  all  mat- 

gether    from    the    army.       Ihe   copy    of  ^^^   „,    .HJcleaUsUoal   anaosomeai    within  to 

iSxH^ncC's  letter,  which  he  vouched  to  be  (luiuhuoo.*' 
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It  WB8  the  projeet  of  veto  in  all  its 
DAkednesB,  but  reoommended  both  by  the 
prospect  of  civil  emaDeipfttioii  And  by  a 
State  proYinoii  for  the  clmy.  To  the 
credit  of  the  whole  Cathrfic  body  (for  it 
most  be  admitted  that  tiie  bribe  was  high), 
all  propesafai  of  this  natnre  were  rejected, 
and  rejected  witii  indignation.  A  petition 
was  pr^Murad  for  prcaentetion  to  Par- 
liament asking  for  unconditional  emanci- 
pation,  intrarted  to  Lord  Fingal,  who 
carried  it  to  London,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Grattan.  But,  although  he  presented 
it,  he  said  that  it  was  merely  in  order  to 
have  the  claims  of  the  OathcJies  put  on 
record;  that  he  had  hoped  the  Irish 
Catholics  would  be  willim^  to  allow,  on 
the  appointment  of  tiieir  bishops,  a  veto 
to  the  Crown ;  *'  he  was  sorry  to  see  that 
at  present  no  such  sentiment  appeared  to 
prevail."  Mr.  Grattan  had  still  the  same 
violent  horror  of  **  French  influence," 
which  had  formerly  prevented  him  from 
joininff  the  United  msfamen.  "The  Pope," 
he  said,  **  was  almost  certain  now  to  be  a 
subject  of  France ;  and  a  subject  of  France, 
or  French  citizen,  could  never  bepermitted 
to  nominate  the  spiritual  magistrates  of 
the  people  of  Irdand."  In  short,  Mr. 
Grattsm,  in  both  the  speeches  which  he 
made  in  this  session,  spoke  agaitut  the 
petition  which  he  had  presented.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  make  even  an  abstract  of 
the  debate ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  on  the  motion  for  ^ing  into  com- 
mittee with  the  Csthohc  {wtition,  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Sir  John 
Cox  Hippesley,  were  in  favour  of  the 
motion  gubfeet  to  veto;  Mr.  Hutcheson, 
Mr.  PameU,  and  Sir  John  Newport,  in 
£avour  of  it  without  veto;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  wholly  against  it  in  every  shape; 
so,  of  course,  were  Mr.  Perceval,  and  all 
othermembers  of  the  No-Popery  Adminis- 
tration; and  the  moticm  was  lost  by  a 
majority  against  the  Catholie  claims  of 
one  hundred  and  four. 

In  June,  the  petition  was  presented  by 
Lord  Donoughmore  to  the  Lords,  in  a  very 
fair  and  just  q)eech.  He  said,  speaking 
of  the  Catholic  CSiurch :  '*  No  man  was 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  ite  pro- 
fesseid  unity  in  doctrine  and  in  discipline, 
under  one  and  the  same  declared  head, 
was  the  essential  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  vet 
they  were  told  ^at  the  Irish  Catholics 
were  the  most  unreasonable  of  men,  be- 
cause they  would  not  renounce  upon  oath 
this  first  tenet  of  their  religion,  and 
consent  to  recognize  a  new  heaa  of  their 
Church  in  the  person  of  a  Protestant 
King.  The  Irisn  Catholic,  under  the 
existing  tests,  solemnly  abjures  the  au- 1 


thority  of  the  Pope  in  all  temporal  mat- 
ters, pledges  himself  to  be  a  fiuthfnl  sub- 
ject of  uie  King,  and  to  dend  the 
succession  of  the  Crown,  and  the  arraaae- 
ment  of  property  as  now  estebUshed  oy 
law,  and  that  he  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  he  is,  or  may  become, 
entitled  to  disturb  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  Protestant  government.  W  hat  possibie 
ground  of  apprehension  could  there  be 
which  was  not  efifectually  provided  against 
by  the  terms  of  this  oath?  With  respect 
to  that  ill-fated  veto^  the  introduction  of 
which  into  the  Calholic  vocabulary  he 
witnessed  with  sincere  regret,  he  could 
only  say  for  himself  that  he  wanted  no 
additional  security;  but  he  was  equally 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  thb 
bouilden  duty  of  the  Catholic,  whenever 
the  happy  moment  of  conciliation  should 
arrive,  to  go  the  fiill  length  his  religion 
would  permit  him,  to  quiet  the  scruples^ 
however  groundless  and  imaginary,  ot  the 
Protestant  Legislature." 

After  a  short  debate— in  which  we  find 
Lord  Holland,  Lord  Erskine,  the  Duke  at 
Norfolk,  and  Lord  Grey,  i^ieaking  in  &v- 
our  of  going  into  committee  on  the  peti- 
tion; against  it.  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Clancarty,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor — there  appeared  on  a  division, 
for  the  motion,  sixty -eight ;  non-contents, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four;  majority 
against  the  Catholics,  eighty-six. 

It  was  now  at  last  tolerably  evident 
that  there  was  no  use  in  petitioning  that 
Parliament  to  acknowledge  the  righto  of 
Catholics;  that  the  insidious  promises 
made  by  Lord  Comwallis  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  for  the  purpose  of  carrving  the 
Umon,  were  to  be  deliberatuy  disre- 
garded ;  and  that  the  Catholic  cause  must 
be  either  abandoned  altogether,  or  must 
be  taken  up  by  some  more  potent  hand 
than  any  of  those  which  had  guided  it  up 
to  that  time.  Daniel  OConndl  was  to  be 
the  new  leader  of  the  Irish  Catholic  cause, 
and  may  be  said  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  his  wonderful  career  of  agitetion 
from  the  Parliamentory  defeat  sustained 
by  the  petition  of  1810.  In  a  montii  after 
the  rejection  of  that  petition,  the  general 
committee  of  the  Catholics,  after  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  wortiiy  old  John 
Keogh  "  for  his  long  and  fEiitlmil  services 
to  the  cause  of  Cauiolic  Emancipation," 
issued  au  address  to  all  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  urging  upon  them  a  new  and 
more  combined  form  of  political  action, 
and  bearing  the  signature  of  *'  Dani^ 
O'Connell,  Chairman."  The  programme 
of  action  presented  in  this  address  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  which  was  followed  up 
by  Mr.  O'Conncll,  under  several  successive 
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names,  throughout  all  hin  afntations— 
local  organizations  hohling  frcijucnt  meet- 
ings, and  corresiNinding  M'ith  a  central 
committeo  in  Dublin.  All  proceedings 
were  to  Iks  iK\'iccful  and  legal ;  yet  there 
was  the  hint  of  a  iHissibility  tliat  millions 
of  T)eoi)k',  steadily  <lenietl  their  rinhts, 
mignt  in  the  end  Ixi  driven  to  extort 
them  M'ith  the  strong  han(L  Here  is  an 
extract : — 

"Still,  irhiUt  (im^  and  opportunUtj  yH 
remain  for  ih'nccful  rouMMffj*^  the  virtuous 
Catholic  will  deeply  revolve  in  his  mind 
the  wisest  course  f(»r  his  redemption,  lie 
will  prefer  that  success  which  [tromiscs 
the  greatest  i»ermauent  enjoyment  to 
himself  and  his  family ;  the  most  salutary 
to  his  country ;  the  most  confnrmahlo  to 
the  best  laws  and  dearest  precepts  of 
civil  society.  He  will  i>refer  to  opposite 
courses  those  of  jicace,  of  reason,  and  of 
tcm]>erate,  hut  firm  |x;rscveraucc  in  well- 
regulated  efforts. 

'*  The  conmiittee,  sir,  consulting  not 
merely  local,  but  general  feelings,  enter- 
tain every  wish  and  ho])e  <tf  calling  into 
fair  and  free  exercise  the  unbioseil  judg- 
ment and  in<lei»en<lent  o])inions  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves  throuii:hout  their  respective 
counties,  districts,  cities,  and  towns,  and 
deciding  upon  such  measures  as  shall 
a]>pear  to  them  most  eli«iible. 

'*They  Iioikj  that  the  Cathr)lics  will 
take  fre(]uent  opportunities,  and  as  early 
as  possible,  of  holding  1«k;ii1  nieotinirs  for 
these  puqKJses ;  and  there,  unfettered  by 
extenial  authority,  and  unatrootcil  by 
dictation,  apply  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  subjects  of  common  and 
weighty  conccni,  with  the  eandour  and 
directness  of  mind  which  appertain  to  the 
national  character. 

**The  establishment  of  permanent 
boards,  holding  communication  with  the 
Genend  Committee  in  l)ublin,  has  been 
deeme<l  in  several  counties  highly  useful 
to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

*'  Nothing  is  more  ne<*essary  amongst 
us  than  self-agency.  It  will  ])ro<luce  tliat 
system  of  coherence  of  conduct  which 
must  insure  success. 

**  In  the  exercise  af  the  elective  fran- 
chise, for  instance,  what  infinite  good 
might  not  result  from  Catholic  coherence? 
What  painful  examples  are  animally  ex- 
hibited of  the  mischief  tiowing  from  the 
want  of  this  coherence? 

*' The  Catholic  Committee  have,  there- 
fore, every  reas^m  to  exjKJct  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  general  cause, 
from  local  and  fre<[uent  meetings.'^ 

During  this  same  summer  was  heard 
the  tirst  loud  cry  for  a  Repeal  of  the 


Union,  In  the  Corporation  of  Dnblm— 
then,  of  course,  an  exclusively  Protesfauit 
body — Mr.  Hutton,  pursuant  to  notion 
made  an  impressive  siieech,  in  which  he 
powerfolly  depicted  the  ruin,  bankraptey, 
despair,  and  uunine,  that  were  apparent 
in  every  street  of  Dublin ;  pointed  out 
that  t^e  debt  of  the  nation  was  then  abon 
ninety  miliione;  that  two  millions  steriing, 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  Irish  pesssnti, 
were  squandered  in  a  foreign  country  bj 
absentees,*  and  that  £2,500,000  morewu 
drained  away  to  pay  the  interest  on  thai 
insupportable  debt.  He  proposed  resohi- 
tions  to  the  effect,  that  the  cure  for  all 
these  exilB  was  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Of  course,  he  wss  vehemently  opposed  by 
Giffard  and  his  party ;  but  the  resolntiaDS 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty. 

The  next  step  was  a  requisition  from 
the  Grand  Jurors  of  Dublm  to  the  two 
High  Sheriffs,  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Riddall,  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  freemen  and  freeholders,  to  consider 
*^the  necessity  that  exists  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  His  Majesty  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  for  a  Repeal  of  tiie  Act  of 
Union."  Stanley  declined  to  call  such  a 
meeting ;  he  said  it  *'  would  agitate  the 
])ublic  mind."  But  RiddaU  called  ths 
meeting.  On  the  18th  of  September,  at 
the  Royal  Exchange,  was  held  this  mem- 
orable meeting,  at  which  both  Protestantt 
and  Catholics  were  unanimous,  nut  only 
in  affirming  the  universal  misery  and 
beggary  of  tno  country,  but  in  attributing 
the  whole  to  that  fatal  and  fraudulent 
measure  called  the  Act  of  Union.  0*0on- 
nell  delivered,  on  this  occasion,  a  speech 
of  the  most  concentrated  power  and  pas- 
sion, which  deeply  impressed  bis  audience 
and  the  entire  nation.  It  was  at  once 
printed  on  a  broadside,  surmounted  with 
a  ])ortrait  of  the  orator;  and  O'Connell 
was  from  that  moment  the  leader  to 
whom  all  Catholics  turned  with  pride  and 
hope.  The  resolutions  for  the  preparation 
of  a  ]»etition  for  repeal  of  the  Umon  were 
adopted  unanimously. 

\V  hat  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  in 
these  first  movements  favouring  rcjieol  of 
the  Union,  all  speakers  concurred  in  re- 
presenting the  material  and  financial 
effects  of  that  measure  as  disastrous  in 
the  extreme  to  Ireland ;  yet  those  speakers 
do  not  api)ear  to  have  bethought  them 
that  the  im]K)veri8hment  of  Ireland  wai 
the  exact  measure  of  the  profit  to  Enj^- 
land;  that  this  was  the  specific  object 

*  Dean  Swift  estimated  the  abeentee  renta  in  hit 
time  at  half  a  million  sterling,  and  thoaght  that 
Kame  a  ffreat  grieTance.  In  1848,  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  always  moderate  in  his  stalemeotv.  aid 
the  drain  through  this  aingle  ****tinntrl  amoonted  to 
five  milHona. 
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for  which  England  had  demanded,  con- 
trived, and  accomplished  the  Union  ;  and 
that  the  existing  relation  between  the 
two  conntries  was  the  accurate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  made  by  that 
honest  Englishman,  Samuel  Johnson,  to 
an  Irish  acquaintance — *'Sir,  we  ^lall 
robyou." 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  by  this 
time  quite  unanimous  in  favour  of  repeal- 
ing that  Union,  the  perpetration  of  which 
the^  had  been  induced  to  regard  with 
indifference,  or  almost  with  complacency. 
At  least,  they  knew  how  treacherously 
they  had  been  dealt  with  on  this  occasion 
by  the  English  Government  and  its  M^ents, 
domwallis  and  Castlereagh;  ana  the 
natural  soreness  which  they  felt  at  beins 
duped,  agflpravated  the  sufferings  which 
fell  upon  uiem,  as  well  as  upon  the  Pro- 
testants, in  consequence  of  depressed 
trade  and  ruined  manufeustures. 

*' Repeal'*  was,  therefore,  furly  before 
the  country ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  any 
peaceful  redress.  When  the  shark  has 
once  made  his  union  with  his  prey,  he 
does  not  easily  disgorge;  for  this  there 
needs,  either  a  mirage,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jonah's  fish,  or  else  that  the  shark  be 
killed  and  cut  up.  Petitioning  for  restitu- 
tion of  that  rich  prey  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  imbecile  idea  that  ever  possessed 
any  public  man  since  the  beginnmg  of  the 
world. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  question,  and  one  quite 
susceptible  of  apeacefnl  solution ;  because 
to  emancipate  Catholics  would  cost  Enz- 
land  nothmg,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  would 
probably  win  over  many  of  the  leading, 
educated,  and  professional  Catholics,  who 
might  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of 
honours  and  emoluments  for  theznselves, 
to  abandon  tiieir  people  to  plunder  and 
extirpation,  and  to  sell  the  cause  of  their 
country  to  its  enemies — an  anticipation 
which  we  have  unhappily  seen  realized  on 
a  large  scale. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  then,  although 
a  minor  question,  was  tiie  immediately 

Practical  one  for  an  Irish  agitator;  and 
^Council  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  devoted 
himself  to  it  accordingly. 

In  October,  King  George  UL  fell  into 
his  final  and  irremediable  insanity,  and 
the  Prince  again  became  Regent:  this 
time  with  almost  full  regal  powers.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatsoever  to 
Ireland;  save  that  many  Catholics  were 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  it  removed 
the  only  reu  obstacle  to  their  emancipa- 
tion—namely, the  stupid  scruples  of  the 
idiot  King  as  to  his  coronation  oath. 
The  Prince  had  made  many  professions- 


even  distinct  promises  and  pledges,  after- 
wards minutely  specified  by  O'Connell — 
that,  so  soon  as  he  should  enjoy  actual 
power,  he  would  do  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  bring  about  Catholic  Emancipation. 
In  1806,  he  had  made  such  a  pledge 
through  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  Vice- 
roy, in  order  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
withhold  their  petitions ;  his  good  friends, 
the  Catholics,  were  to  trust  all  to  him, 
the  Prince.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  then  Chan- 
cellor, had,  in  the  same  year,  promulgated 
a  similar  promise  in  the  Prmce's  name. 
He  had  himself  given  such  a  pledge  to 
Lord  Kenmare,  at  Cheltenham.  Fimdly, 
he  had  given  a  formal  verbal  pledge  to 
Lord  Fingal,  in  presence  of  Lord  Petre 
and  Lord  Clifford,  which  was  reduced  to 
writing  by  those  three  noblemen,  and 
signed  by  them  soon  after  the  interview 
ended.  The  Prince  had  now  uncontrolled 
power  ;  and,  as  usual,  the  Catholics  found 
themselves  cheated.  He  retained  as  his 
Prime  Minister  the  No-Popery  Perceval, 
and  was  surrounded  by  advisers  intensely 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  cause.  His  mistress 
at  that  time  was  the  wife  of  the  Marauis 
of  Hertford ;  and  the  conscience  of  tnat 
lady  could  not  reconcile  itself  to  the 
thought  of  conceding  any  right  to  persons 
who  oelieved  in  seven  sacraments.  Even 
the  two  Protestant  sacraments  were  one 
too  many  for  her  ladyship.* 

Almost  the  first  act  of  any  consequence 
done  in  Ireland,  after  the  Prince  became 
Re^nt,  was  a  State  prosecution  instituted 
against  the  Catholic  Committee,  in  the 
persons  of  two  of  its  members,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan  and  Doctor  Sheridan,  who  were 
charged  to  have  been  elected  as  delegates, 
in  breach  of  the  Convention  Act  The 
Government  had  been  long  watching  for 
this  chance,  and  now  the  Castle  strained 
every  nerve  to  insure  a  conviction.  Mr. 
Saurin,  Attorney-General,  commenced  his 
speech  thus :  **  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
you  and  the  public  that  Ifie  day  of  justice 
lias  at  last  arrived;^* — surely  a  most  ex- 
traordinary expression  under  the  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  these  Catholics  were 
but  peacefully  claimiuj^  their  manifest 
right ;  and  seeing  that  the  crime  of  which 

•  Certain  reBolutions  passed  In  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee bnt  too  plainly  referred  to  this  woman,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  "  fatal  witchery  "  which  had  le<l 
the  Regent  to  form  a  Ministry  hostile  to  liberty  of 
conscience  in  Ireland.  The  enchantress  was  over 
fifty  years  of  age ;  and  her  hnnband  and  her  son 
were  the  closest  boon-companions  of  the  lover  of 
the  father  8  wife  and  of  the  son's  mother.  These 
famous  "witchery"  resolutions  were  supposed  to 
haye  so  strongly  aroused  the  Protestant  feelings  of 
the  Prince  as  to  adjourn  all  thought  of  Catholic 
Ehnancipatlon  for  many  years,  and  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  exceedingly  bad  grace  with  which 
King  Qeorge  IV.  at  last  assented  to  that  measure. 
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they  wore  now  noriiKcd  wns  unknown  to  I  tico  in  the  treatment  of  that  ooontiy. 
the  law  of  KiiL'land.  Mr.  liui^he,  then  Ixtnl  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minifftflr,  ui 
Solii'itf)r-(  iciii>r.'il,uft('ni'ariln(  'liicf-.IiiRticc,  Inith  Oonning  and  Castlereaffh  were  ■!£■• 
8i>cak  ill.:  lift  bu  coiinnittec.  criiiHtitiited  an  Iters  of  tho  Cabinet.  A  diMdntioo  of 
it  was,  thus  onncludcd  hiH  spct'ch  iiiKin  1  i*arl lament  and  general  election  folknfed, 
that  trial :  *M'(>iniinri' . sue) i  :i  constitution  at  which  acversl  additional  "Libenls" 
^-itii  tho  ontultliKhc'il  uutliorities  of  the  were  returned  from  )ilaoea  in  Irdaal 
luml.  nil  oontnilled,  conlinccl  to  thrir  re-   Mr.  Curraii  was  persnadcil  by  his  fricndi, 


i»jit?ctivi.*MiihcroM,  )>al.inciii;;nnd  jravitatini; 
to  o.icli  other — :ill  j'yuiMu-trj'',  all  order. 


and  invited  by  the   Liberal  electon  of 
Ncwry,  to  iionnit  himaelf  to  be  placed  m 


nil  lianuony.  liuholii,  on  tlio  other  hand,  ,  nomination  for  that  boroQgh.  He  had 
thiH  imKliL'y  in  th(>  {M»liti«-al  horn  is]  )hrrc,  i  never,  ainoc  tho  Unicm,  sought  to  enfar 
wit  li  cci^riitrii- i-oursc  and  {Mirtrntous  i^lure  J  the  British  Parliament;  and  it  waa  with 
iMiiiitd  liy  no  attniction,  disdaining  any  [no  sanguine  hope  of  being  able  to  efieet 
oil  lit,  di>tur)>inj  tlu*  HVtftrni,  and  atl'iiirht-  nny  mntil  thcro  for  his  country  that  be 
iiiu'  tlie  world:"  'VUv  rcnicdy  for  this  now  cwiayed  to  enter  public  life  once  mora 
h-irriliic  V  t!iirt  w.i.-(  a  iiacUi-il  jur3%  which  .  He  was  <lofeated  at  Newiy — defeated  by 
i-4  oiu- of  tliotii'  **  L-st:>.i)]i.sii('d  AuthoritioH,  j  (Jencral  Necdham,  one  oi  the  militanr 
all  Myiinn<*tiy  and  liarniony,'*  K|Hik(.*n  of  tyrants  M'ho  had  drairooned  the  pwA 
by  .Sir.  liiiHli*'.  .\  roiiviftion  was  ob- 1  into  insurrectiim  in  1798.  But  in  Mr. 
tainotl :  and  tlic  Catholic  (.-oniniittco,  in:(-urrair«  H|icech  on  that  occaaion,  to  the 
that  fonn,  c<*a.«>d  to  rxist.  Mr.  Sliiel ;  electors  of  Newr}',  though  impetfeetlj  !«• 
sayR:  *' A  nwut  blow  had  been  ftt ruck  at  j  ftortcd,  is  found  a  passage  most  vividly 
the  ('au!«',  ami  a  eon^i(le^:lblo  time  olapseil  depicting  the  condition  of  Ireland  twelve 
befitn:  Irebind  n-eovereil  fntni  it."  years  after  tho  Union,  and  Currants  eeti> 


\\\\t  aIthou;iii  that  orL::ini/ation  was  at 
an  end,  many  an.ny  nieeiiiii;8  were  held  ; 


mate  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  thit 
measure.     He  said  :  **  The  whole  hiitoiy 


and  til"  Catholii:  ]iress  nssume<l  a  tone  uf :  of  mankind  records  no  instance  of  any 
aL:i:i'es'(ioii  an<i  detianoe  Mhirh  bad  not  i  hostile  Cabinet,  i>crlmp8  even  of  any 
iK'i'n  usual  witli   it.     .Mr.  O'Connell,  inK-abiuet,  actuated    by   tho  principles  cf 


homiur  or  of  shame.  The  Iriah  Cath(4ie 
wnts  therefore,  taught  to  believe  that  tf 
he  Hurrendered  liis  country  he  would 


conJiiiurti«in  with  Mr.  Scully,  a;.cntlenian 
of  l.iriTt^  jnojKTty  a  in  I  liijli  talent,  ostab- 
lislu'd  a  n(\v«^]ia|!er ;  an<l  liotli  iti  tlie  i»ress 

aiiil  in  Tiiiblic  a^seinblieH.  llicii-  wa.s  nuini-  'to  be  a  8lavc.     The  Irish  Protestant WM 

fested    by  the   ]ir>]>iilar  leaders   si»  nnieli  cajoleil   into  tho  belief  that,   if  he  coO' 

bfddiie.-s  and  activity,  as  ai^^iired  all  ni<:n  currcd   in   the    surrender,   he  would  be 

tli.'it  the  can  He  ot'  tin-  iiatimi  was  now  in  a  placed  u|M-tii  the  neck  of  a  hostile  foctioo. 

fiv>li  an«l  viiioi-ons  Imnd.  Wi-ctolicil  du]ie!  you  mii^ht  as  wdl  per- 

Mr.  Welli-.-ley  lN»lc  had  brri«.  apiMiinted  Kuadi-  thcjnihir  that  he  is  less  a  prisaner 

Irisli  Secretary  "f  State,  a-;  srnce-^sm-  i<»  than  the  ciiptives  he  locks  up,  merely  he- 

his  bn.th(?r,    Lonl   \V<'llin_'ti'ii ;    and   liis  cau.vi"  he  carries  the  key  in  his  pcicket. 

adiiiini<trati'in  wn.i  cliidiy  notcil  (<  r  iiis  Hy  tlnit   rcci]irocal   animosity,   however. 

cinMilai"  J«'tt<'r  a'jainst  niietiiu'  in  eonven-  Irebind  was  surronderod.    The  guilt  of  the 
tioii-*,   with  a  \nw  to  the  snjtpres-ion  of ;  nurreialer  was  most  atrocious;  the  conse- 

the  Catliolic  (  oinmittc*?.     Mr.  XNc^b^Iey  (juenccR  of  the  crime  most  tremendous  and 

\\i\('  was   .m>(»n    aficr  t:n"fMM-;li-d   by   Mr.  exemplary.     Wc  put  ourselves  into  a  oon- 

Jlctbeit  reel,  who  jn'oved  liiiiisclf  <lurini;  ditiun  of  the  most  unqnaliticd  8er\*itude; 

many  yc.n.'  after  the  i:io.<t  iH-.rily,  anil,  mj-  \\v,  .soI<1  our  country,  and  we  levied  ujoti 

«!ee.l,  iiii)>t  fatal  fde  tin*  Iii.sli  ii.;Li«in  ever  ourselves  the  price  of  the  purchase;  we 

encountire'l.      lie    w.is   Initi   twenty-four  iravc  up  the  rii^ht  of  disposiofij  of  our  own 

v-aisofaLe;  amlciinliniied  Chief  Si.eivtary  ,pn»j'<;rty;  we  yielded  U)  a  foroi^ni  lejjisU- 

for  .six  years,  durinJ^^■lIicll  time  he  closely  ture  to  ihrcide  whether  the  funds  neces- 

stutlied  the  cliaiiM  ter  antl  wants  of  the  sary  to  their  jTojects,  or  their  proflii^acy. 

people;  i--,)  thaL  of  all   Mn^'lish  statesmen  slumld  be  extracted  from  us  or  Ije  fiiV- 

in  modern  times.  Sir  lloljei-t  IVel  may  be  nished  by  themselves.     The  eon8ec|nence 


said  to  have  iiiuieist'iod  Ireland  beat, — 1<^ 
IrelamV.s  bitter  co.^t 

In  l.SlL>,  Mr.  IVrceval.  the  "No-ropery'' 


ha.s  been  that  our  scanty  means  have 
l)een  squandered  in  her  internal  cnrmp- 
tion  as  profusely  as  (»ur  best   blood  hw 


]*rinie  Mirii.-it'T,  was  a^sa-sinatcd  by  a  ;  been  waited  in  the  madness  of  her  as:;:rw- 
maniac,  in  tlu;  loblty  of  the  Jbtuse  of .  sioiis,  or  the  feeble  folly  of  her  n^sistance. 
Ctimmons ;  and  a  cli:in::e  of  administration  |  Our  debt  has,  acconlin^ly,  Innm  incTvaa«l 
became  necessary,  lint  the  new  arramje- 1  more  than  tfn-fblti ;  tho  common  comf(trt« 
meiits  had  little  interest  fur  Irishmen,  and  ;  of  life  have  been  vanisliing  ;  wq  are  sink- 
presented  no  hope  of  an}'  a])proach  to  jus- .  ing  into  beggary ;  our  poor  peiiple  have 
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been  worried  by  cruel  and  nnprmcipled 
prosecutions ;  and  the  instruments  of  our 
Government  have  been  almost  simplified 
into  the  taz-^therer  and  the  hangman." 
Tliis  dismal  picture  of  the  condition  of  his 
country  could  not  have  been  made  in  so 
public  a  manner,  and  by  a  man  of  Currants 
character,  unless  it  had  been  true.  He 
could  not  have  ventured  to  tell  a  large 
assembly  of  his  countrymen  that  they 
were  ground  down  by  taxes  and  sinking 
into  bazgary,  if  they  could  all  have  risen 
up  ana  oontnidicted  him  on  the  spot, 
fiesides,  the  evidence  from  other  quarters 
is  too  dear  and  strong  to  allow  us  to  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  any  one  feature  in  the 
sombre  scene  he  depicts.  The  country 
was,  during  all  those  years,  as  usual,  dis- 
turbed now  and  then  by  a  vindictive 
murder  of  some  bailiff,  or  assent,  who  had 
turned  poor  families  adrift,  and  pulled 
down  their  houses ;  or  s<mie  tithe-proctor, 
who  had  seized  on  «  widow's  stacK-yard. 
And  all  these  acts  of  vengeance  or  despair 
were  uniformly  treated  as  seditious  '*  in- 
surrections." Ireland,  therefore,  remained 
under  an  almost  uninterrupted  Insurrec- 
tion Act  The  Act  o{  HaheiM  Corpus  had 
been  suspended  in  1800  by  the  Act /or  the 
Suppression  of  the  ReheUion;  that  Act  had 
been  continued  in  1801,  and  again  in  1804, 
and  had  be^i  replaced  in  1807  by  another 
martial  law  (substantially  the  same  law), 
called  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  was 
maintained  until  1810.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  how  steadily  the  same  exoepticmal 
coercion  laws,  but  with  ingenious  varia- 
tions of  name,  have  been  continued  down 
to  this  day. 

When  Mr.  Curran  mentioned  that  the 
people  were  '*  worried  by  cruel  and  im- 
prindpled  prosecutions,"  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  the  long  series  of  *'  spedal  com- 
missions "  sent  down  in  state  to  the  coun- 
try, to  hang  up  some  scores  of  haggard 
wretches,  and  to  terrify  the  rest ;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  many  lathers  of  poor 
families,  who  were  often  dragged  to  jail 
without  a  charge  against  them,  and  with- 
out the  right  to  demand  a  trial ;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  free  course  which  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  gave  to  the 
vindictive  outrages  of  Orange  magistrates, 
and  to  the  fanatical  rage  of  packed  juries. 

So  uniform  has  been  the  long  passion 
of  Ireland — generation  after  generation 
wasting  and  withering  under  the  very 
same  atrocity  which  cdls  itself  **  Govern- 
ment ; ''  the  children  losing  heart  and 
hope,  as  their  fathers  had  done,  and  be- 
getting a  progeny  to  pine  away  under  the 
same  miseries  still — until  they  are  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  a  just  God  reigns  over 
the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
1813-1821. 

Ghratttn  s  Emancipation  Bill— More  Fceto— Qnaran- 
totti— Unanimity  in  Ireland  against  Feto— Mr. 
Peel  and  hia  New  Police— Stipeniiary  Magie- 
trates— Cloee  of  the  War  —  Bestoration  of  the 
Bourbons— Waterloo— Evil  Effects  on  Ireland— 
The  Irish  Legion  in  France— Its  Fate— Miles 
Byrne  and  his  Friends— Effects  of  ^e  Peace  in 
ImpoTcrishing  the  Irish— Oheap  Ejectment  Law 
passed  —  Begincing  of  Extermination  — *'Sar- 
plns  Population  "—Oatholic  Claims  Bnined  by 
the  Peace— 0'Ck>nnell  and  Catholic  Board— Board 
iSoppressed— CConnell  in  Court -His  Audacity 
—His  Scorn  of  the  Dublin  Corporation— Duel 
with  D'Esterre— Distress  in  Ireland— Famine  of 
1617— Coercion  in  Ireland— *' Six  Acts"  in  Eng- 
land—Mr. Plnnket's  Emancipation  Bill— -Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  York— Boyal  Viait  to  Ireland— 
Catholics  Cheated  Again. 

Mr.  Grattak  made  his  final  effort  to 
effect  the  Emancipation  of  t^e  Catholics 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, in  1813.  The  bill  which  he  pro- 
posed was  a  very  imperfect  and  restricted, 
one;  but  it  provided  that  Catholics  should 
sit  in  ParliiuEDent,  and  hold  certain  offices, 
excepting  those  of  Lord  -  Chancellor, 
either  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  that 
of  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  Lord-Deputy,  in 
Ireland.  It  did  not  include  a  provision 
for  the  Boyal  veto  upon  Catholic  bishops. 
The  debate  which  ensued  is  scarce  worth 
recording,  inasmuch  as,  after  several 
amendments  providing  for  veto,  and  at 
last  an  amendment  striking  out  the  clause 
enabling  Catholics  to  sit  and  vote  in  Par- 
liament, the  bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
tinaUy  lost. 

The  veto  amendments  proposed  by 
Castlereash  and  Canning  were  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Hippesley,  that  indefatigable 
patron  of  veto.  They  proposed  to  cod- 
stitute  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  loyally  of  those  proposed 
for  episcopal  functions,  and  to  exercise  a 
surveillance  and  control  over  their  official 
correspondence  with  Rome.  But  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  now  fully  alive  to 
the  insidious  nature  of  this  proposal;  and 
both  der^  and  people,  witn  great  unan- 
imity, rejected  all  idea  of  Emancipation 
upon  any  such  terms.  But  the  English 
Catholics,  not  having  any  national  interest 
at  stake  in  the  matter,  were  quite  favour- 
able to  the  project,  and  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  have  it  accepted  at  Rome, 
and  recommended  from  thence.  English 
influence  was  then  very  strong  at  Rome. 
The  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in  France;  and 
it  was  to  the  coalition  of  European  sove- 
reigns against  Buona][>arte  that  the  Court 
of  llome  looked  for  its  re-establishment. 
A  certain  Monsiffnor  Quarantotti  exer- 
cised in  the  year  1814  the  official  authority 
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of  the  Pope,  and  was  induced,  under  Eng- 
lish influence,  to  recommend  submission 
to  the  veto  in  a  letter  or  rescript  to  **  the 
Right  Rev.  William  Poynter,"  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district.  As 
the  question  of  veto  at  that  period  occu- 
pied 80  large  a  share  of  public  attention 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  it  may 
be  but  just  to  let  this  Monsignor  Quar- 
antotti  state,  in  his  own  way,  the  view 
which  was  taken  of  it  at  Rome;  and 
therefore  we  give  an  extract  from  the  most 
material  ])as8age  of  his  rescript: — 

**A8  to  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  be  informed  of  the  loyalty  of  those 
who  are  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  bishop 
or  dean,  and  to  be  assured  that  they 
possess  those  qualitications  which  belong 
to  a  faithful  subject ;  as  to  the  intention 
also,  of  forming  a  board  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  points,  by  inquiring  into 
the  character  of  those  who  shall  he  pre- 
sented, and  reporting  thereon  to  the 
King,  according  to  the  tenor  of  your 
lordship's  letter;  and,  finally,  as  to  the 
determmation  of  Government  to  have 
none  admitted  to  those  dignities  who 
either  are  not  natural-bom  subjects,  or 
who  have  not  been  residents  in  the  king- 
dom for  four  years  preceding.  As  all 
these  provisions  regard  matters  that  are 
merely  political,  tliey  are  entitled  to  all 
indulgence.  It  is  better,  indeed,  that  the 
prelates  of  our  Church  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  Kin^,  in  order  that  they  may 
exercise  their  nunistry  with  his  full  con- 
currence, and  also  that  there  may  be  no 
doubts  of  their  integrity,  even  with  those 
who  are  not  in  the  Dosom  of  the  Church. 
For  *  it  behoveth  a  bishop  (as  the  Apostle 
teaches,  1  Tim.  iii.  7)  even  to  have  a 
good  witness  from  those  who  are  not  of 
the  Church.*  Ujwn  these  princijilcs  we, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  intrusted  to  us, 
giant  i)crmissiou  that  those  who  are 
elected  to  and  proposed  for  bishoprics 
and  deaneries  by  the  clergy^,  may  be 
admitted  or  rejected  by  the  Kmg,  accord- 
ing te  the  law  i>roposed.  When  there- 
fore the  cler^  shall  have,  according  to 
the  usual  custom,  electe<l  those  whom 
they  shall  judge  most  worthy  in  the 
Lord  to  possess  those  dignities,  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  the  province,  in  Ireland,  or 
the  senior  ^'lca^- Apostolic  of  England 
and  Scotland,  shall  give  notice  of  the 
election,  that  the  King's  approbation  or 
dissent  may  be  had  thereui)on.  If  the 
candidates  l>e  rejected,  others  shall  be 
propose*!  who  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
King ;  but  if  approve<l  of,  the  Metropoli- 
tan or  Vicar-Apostolic,  as  above,  shall 
send  the  documents  to  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation here,  the  members  whereof  hav- 


ing duly  weighed   the  morito  of  eadi, 
shall  take  measures  for  the  obtainmoit  of 
canonical  institution  from  His  HoliiiML 
I    perceive    also  that    another  doty  if 
assigned  to  the  Board   above-mentuiied 
— ^namely,  that  they  are  charged  to  in- 
spect all  letters  written  by  the  eodedit- 
tical  power  to  any  of  the  British  clergy, 
and  examine  carefully  whether  the^  ooe- 
tain  anything  which  may  be  injnnoos  to 
the  Government,  or  anyvriae  distorbthe 
public  tranquillity.     Inasmuch  as  a  com- 
munication on  ecclesiastical  or  qniitail 
affairs  with  the  head  of  the  Chnreh  ii 
not  forbidden,  and  as  the  inspectioo  of 
the   Board  relates  to    ix>litical  sabjecti 
onljT,  this  also  must  be  submitted  to.    It 
is  right  that  the  Government  should  not 
have  cause  to  entertain  any  suspicion  with 
rcsmrd  to  the  communication  between  ui 
Wnat  we  write  will  bear  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  for  we  intermeddle  not  with  mat- 
ters of  a  i)olitical  nature,  but  are  oocufsed 
about  those  things  which  the  Divine  sod 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  good  order 
of  the  Church,  appear  to  require.     Those 
matters  only  are  to  be  kept  under  the 
seal  of  silence  which  pertain  to  the  jura- 
diction  of  conscience  within  us  ;  and  of 
this  it  appears  to  mc  sufficient  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  clauses  of  the  lav 
alluded  to.     We  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  so  wise  a  Government  as  that  nf 
(ireat  Britain,  while  it  studies  to  provide 
for  the  public  security,  does  not  on  that 
account  wish  to  compel  the  Catholios  to 
desert  their  religion;  but  would  rather  He 
pleased  that  tbey  should  be  careful  ob- 
servers of  it.     For  our   holy  and   truly 
Divine    religion    is    most   favourable  t" 
public  authority,  is  the  best  support  of 
thrones,  and  the  most  powerful  teacher 
both  of  loyalty  and  patriotism." 

This  did  by  no  means  suit  the  view 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  or  their  idea  of 
"loyalty  and  patriotism.*'  As  thev  ilki 
not  themselves  "  possess  those  qualifica- 
tions which  belont;  to  a  faithful  subject,** 
they  naturally  thought  that  their  cler^ 
should  not.  They  beUeved,  indeed,  ami 
not  without  reason,  that  loyalty  awl 
faithful  attachment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy,  towaros  a  foreiini 
and  hostile  Government,  meant  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  formal  abandonmeot 
of  the  people  to  the  mercy  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of 
those  faithful  and  devoted  Catholics  wbo 
had  stood  by  their  clergy  in  the  worst  of 
times,  when  a  price  was  set  upon  a  piiest'c 
head.  In  fact,  the  sequel  proved  tnat  the 
Irish  clergy  of  that  day  were  not  so  base 
as  it  was  hoped  they  would  be.  The 
bishops  sent  a  strong  remonstrance  to 
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Rome  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Murray, 
coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
which,  however,  was  not  regarded  in  the 
least,  80  powerful  was  the  political  in- 
fluence of  England  in  the  councils  of  the 
Holy  See.  Doctor  Murray  returned  to 
Ireland.  At  a  meeting  of  the  prelates 
very  energetic  resolutions  were  adopted, 
one  of  which  ran  in  these  terms: — 
**  Though  we  sincerely  venerate  the  Su- 
preme rontiff  as  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  conceive  that  our 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  can  or  ought 
to  be  removed  by  any  determination  of 
His  Holiness,  adopted,  or  intended  to  be 
adopted,  not  only  without  our  concurrence, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  our  repeated 
resolutions,  and  the  very  energetic  me- 
morial presented  on  our  behalf,  and  so 
ably  supported  by  our  deputy,  the  most 
Rev.  Doctor  Murray,  who,  in  that 
quality,  was  more  competent  to  inform 
His  Holiness  of  the  real  state  and  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  than  any  other  with  whom  he  is 
said,  to  have  consulted.^* 

This  last  phrase  meant  the  emissaries 
of  the  English  Catholics,  then  busy  at 
Rome;  and  the  English  Catholics  have 
been  at  all  times  as  zealous  and  resolute 
to  keep  Ireland  subject  to  English  do- 
mination in  all  respects,  as  any  "No- 
Popery  "  Briton  or  Orange  Grand-Master 
could  De.  The  resolutions  were  signed  by 
all  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  and 
transmitted  to  Rome  by  the  same  Doctor 
Murray,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cork.  A  vehement  agitation  was  aroused 
in  Ireland,  which  extended  to  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  clergy  ;  and,  under  the 
potent  impulse  of  O'Connell,  a  resolute 
spirit  of  resistance  manifested  itself  in  the 
whole  Catholic  population,  against  any 
orders  or  recommendations  coming  even 
from  Rome  itself  tending  to  enchain  their 
national  Church. 

While  this  veto  commotion  agitated  the 
Catholics,  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  Irish  Sec- 
retary, was  engaged  in  re-oreanizing  and 
greatly  increasing  the  Constabulary  force, 
-with  a  view  to  render  it  a  more  efficient 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Government  for  the  coercion  of  the  country, 
and  the  detection  of  seditious  proceedings. 
With  the  same  view,  Mr.  Peel  invented 
and  established  the  class  of  stipendiary  or 
police  magistrates,  who  were  to  take  their 
instructions  from  the  Castle,  and  whose 
business  was  to  control  and  direct,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  proceedings  of  justices  of 
the  peace  at  petty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions,  and  to  guard  against  any  move- 
ment of  independent  feelmg  on  the  part  of 


country  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  The  men  chosen 
for  this  office  of  stipendiair  magistrate 
have  been  usually  briefless  banmers,  or 
broken-down  pobtidans  in  a  small  way, 
to  whom  the  salary  was  a  desirable  liveu- 
hood;  and  as  they  have  at  least  l^gal 
phrases  at  their  command,  a  supposed 
acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Castle, 
and  great  self-importance  of  manner,  it 
has  l^en  found  in  practice  that  these  paid 
officials  have  really,  to  a  great  extent, 
controlled  and  managed  the  local  adminia* 
tration  of  justice;  wmch,  in  all  conscience, 
had  been  bad  enough  before.  Mr.  Peel's 
police  arrangemento  were  extremely  un- 
popular ;  and  his  new  constables  and 
stipendiaries  were  popularly  termed 
Peelers.  But  although  the  Irisn,  by  an  in- 
fallible instinct,  abhorred  the  new  system, 
they  were  yet  far  from  suspecting  to  what 
a  deadly  use  Mr.  Peel  would  eventually 
put  his  new  force. 

In  the  meantime^,  the  grand  war  of 
coalized  Europe  against  the  French  Em- 
pire drew  to  a  close.  The  French  armies 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  people,  aided  by  a 
British  force  under  Loid  Wellington — for 
the  English  Crovemment,  with  the  great 
object  of  crushing  the  French,  was  will- 
ing, in  a  distant  country,  to  ally  itself 
even  with  patriotism.  The  ijnperor 
Napoleon,  after  the  tremendous  slaughter 
at  Leipsic  (in  which  he  fought  all  Europe), 
had  been  obliged  gradually  to  withdraw 
his  forces  into  Fiunce.  But  though  he 
made  a  most  brilliant  and  fierce  resiSance 
to  the  advance  of  the  allies,  they  sur- 
rounded Paris  in  overwhelming  numbers  ; 
and  the  great  Emperor  was  forced,  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  abdicate  at  Fontainbleau. 
The  coalized  kings  and  oligarchies  of 
Europe  triumphed;  and  the  expelled 
Bonroons  came  back  to  sit  on  the  tnrone 
of  France  for  awhile.  The  *'  Congress  of 
Vienna"  was  called,  to  settle  Europe 
upon  the  basis  of  a  distinct  denial  of  every 
human  r^ht  and  every  national  aspiration; 
and  the  ntting  representative  of  En^^and 
in  that  Congress  was  no  other  than  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  artizanof  the  Irish  Union. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  compass 
of  this  narrative  to  detail  the  wonderful 
series  of  events  which  followed — the  escape 
of  Buonaparte  from  Elba,  the  enthusiastic 
ux)rising  of  France  in  his  favour,  the  tri- 
colour flying  from  steeple  to  steeple,  the 
reign  of  a  Hundred  Days,  the  renewed 
concentration  of  the  forces  of  the  allies,  and 
the  sad  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Waterloo, 
like  every  other  triumph  of  the  arms  and 
policy  of  England,  was,  of  course,  a  fatal 
misfortune  to  Ireland.     It  confirmed  the 
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odiow  nJe  o£  an  iMoleiii  oligaiehy  botii 
ia  EngUnd  and  in  Inland,  aiod  weed  it 
high^as  waa  hoped  and  baliev«d,  above  aU 
aroirehenrion  of  rerolation  and  democracy, 
WMerloo  pat  an  end  at  onoe  to  aU  intenat 
in  Catliolie  claima  on  the  part  ervn  of  the 
*' liberala,**  and  Mljonrned  for  firarteen 
yeara  all  thoi^^ht  either  of  EmanctpaliQn 
orofRefimn.  The  defeat  of  Waterloowaa 
not,  indeed,  bo  mnch  a  defeat  for  France, 
aa  for  other  oppreaaed  oonntrieB  of  Bniope; 
for  in  France  the  great  revolntion  had 
hen  aecompliahed,  and  ita  work  oonldnot 
be  undHML  In  France,  all  religioaa  aeota 
were  equal,  and  remained  eqnal  befoee 
the  law ;  all  feudal  privilejse  waa,  and  ve- 
nained,  aboUahed ;  and  aU  men,  like  all 
religicoa,  were  on  an  eqnal  footing;  in 
France,  the  people  were  in  pnieeaiinn,  and 
remained  in  poaieaiion,  of  the  yeat  con- 

hnndreda  or  thooaanda  cMf  fonne  for  free 
peasants  ;  in  France,  tithea  were,  and  re- 
nained,  abolished  ;  the  hi^iest  dig^ty  of 
the  State  was  open  to  the  meaneal  me- 
<dianic ;  the  highest  grade  in  the  army  to 
the  hnmbleet  prirate.  It  waa  earaeetly 
hoped,  indeed,  Vy  the  ooaliied  allies  of  the 
Bonrbjona,  that  the  forcible  raatoretioii  ai 
tiiat  fenuly  would  apeedily  rerene  and 
nbdiih  all  theee  dangerous  privilegea  of 
the  French  people— but  that  waa  impoe- 
iible.  The  aentiment  and  practioe  ci 
jnatioe  and  eqnaltty  had  enterea  too  deeply 
into  the  life  and  soul  of  France  to  be 
endioated  wen.  by  foreign  bayonets.  But 
for  Ireland,  the  caae  was  very  different. 
The  apprehension  of  a  triumph  of  **  French 
principles'*— that  is,  principles  of  equality 
and  jiutice— which  had  been  for  twenty- 
fire  voars  a  dreadful  bugliear  to  the 
British  oligarchy — was  now  at  an  end; 
and  privilege,  and  Church  and  State,  and 
the  *'  Ascendancy,"  reigned  supreme. 

Of  the  armios  which  triumphed  on  the 
field  of  Watcrioo,  about  one-fourth  con- 
aistod  of  British  troops ;  and  of  theee 
*'  British"  troops,  nearly  one-half  were 
Irish.  It  is  a  shame  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
feea  it.  Their  oountrv  can  take  no  pride 
in  those  Irishmen;  Irish  history  refttses 
to  know  their  names.  They  fought  under 
a  commander  who  always  ojijxMed  and 
denied  their  right  to  rauK  on  an  equaUty 
with  his  other  soldiere ;  they  fought  to 
penietuate  a  domination  which  op^essed 
ana  desiHsed  them  ;  foaght  against  their 
own  enfranchisement,  and  their  own  ng^t 
to  land  imd  lifo  on  their  own  soil ;  and  to 
eatablish,  on  an  immovable  basis,  that 
odious  British  system  which  has  since 
degraded,  impoverished,  and  almost  de* 
pofwlated  their  country.  While  a  vestige 
gwwine  Irish  feeling  remaina  anun^prt 


onr  peeple,  ImhaoQ  w31  { 

oCthel ^  ■        ~ 

shame  and  mpmgntmrm  rf 
menta  at  Watarioa 

Then  wen^iBdeed*  MHM 
iathe  esTrioe  of  Fkuoe  a*  ttait 
Tlielriah  Lcgio^  thniyksftcfn^. 
old  bngadea  wera  thn  valBes_af 
In  thia  Legion  aad  ifti 
Ware.  Allen,  I. 
MaeSheely,  eentnd  the  _ 
renown  at  the  Imk  moo  a*  tftnft  d^^ 
Bnt  the  Lsffion  was  ne*  pviMBinblMBr- 
loo;  it  had  foo^  throng  thn  FMHriv 
campaigUf  and  iind  takem  part  in  asme  of 
the  iMt  beMlea  of  the  euBDHMi  of  U14 
It  hnd  thna  heen  mHynimoiAmmm^ 
ben;  and  dnrmg  the  figt^ 
(befitne  the  Hnndbned  DigmK  it 
entirdyi 

raenl  At  tfie  time  of  tin  AmI 
on  the  ^laina  of  Dojgiiun,  the  ^ 
waa  atatioBed  at  Moneailv  ok  ttf^ 
€4  the  Batiah  Channel;  aad 
calamil7  <tf  Waterioo,  mad  tbnl 
capture  of  Napoleon,  the  Iiidi  _ 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  agnqi^  wm 
diabaaded  ;  and  the  oAoan  we  al- 
lowed at  fint  to  ntiio  upem  tWr  Mt- 
pay  to  aqy  town  thegr  aig)it 
France,  whera^  aajs  the 
BTTne,  "th^  hoped  at  leeefc  to  enii^llHir 

Sittanoe  ana  the  pmteeliott  of  the  hm* 
ut  it  is ; 
the  _ 

with'  the  new  Gqfemment»  aad  tknA 
the  base  complianoe  of  GlariBe^  Deeee 
Feltre  (himself  the  aon  of  an  Tiishnsa). 
these  forlorn  eadles  wore  peieeciutied  wilh 
a  mean  malignity,  which  only  the  apito  of 
T^rd  Costlereaflh  oonld  have  eeiifsrfid 
Bofore  quitting  Montreuil  to  be  diaDended, 
onlers  had  heen  given  to  de£ue  and  dt> 
stroy  all  their  insignia  and  menmriah  of 
aerrice — a  bitter  (»deal  for  the  lehase 
heroes.  Colonel  Byme^  in  haa  lately  pdf 
lished  memoin,  gives  soma  aeooant  of  the 
affair.     He  says : — 

"Two  beautifnl  standarda  wna  esoti^ 
Spain  by  the  Kmperor  in  161<i  for  thi 
second  and  third  battaliona-  of  the  Irisk 
regiment,  but  they  were  left  at  ValaihM 
as  those  battaliona  were  tiien  in  BortofiriL 
Theee  standarda  were  brong)it  to  the  dwit 
of  the  regiment,  and  wera  dastrayed  17 
lieutenant  Montague  at  MonireuiL  Ihif 
were  green,  with  alaree  harp  in  the  csnlnk 
On  one  side,  in  gold  mttera,  'Ni^peleanL 
to  the  second  msh  Battalion.'  And  oa 
the  other,  'The  Independenoa  of  InWL' 
The  third  the  aama.  TheBaalewBear 
ried  Vy  the  firrt  bathdiDnTiiUih,  if 
oonree,  had  its  coUmn  Ukathe  otfana* 
"Theoffieeraof  the  oooMilMlal 


mortifying  to  leem  that  thnmiL 
moent  inSnenee  of^  CuiliiiA 
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trenil  received  two-thirds  of  their  pay 
until  the  FebnuuTT  following,  and  when 
all  was  finished,  tney  retired  on  half-pay 
like  the  other  officers,  hoping  at  least  to 
remain  unmolested.  But  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  brave  regiment 
was  disbanded  by  Ijoius  XVIIL,  and  the 
Irish  officers  were  made  to  feel  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  English  influence  pre- 
vailed in  the  French  councils. 

"Ck)mmandant  Allen,  who  had  retired 
to  Melun,  was  ordered  from  that  town 
to  Rouen;  and,  pawing  by  Paris^  was 
there  arrested  by  order  'of  the  Duke  of 
Feltre,  and  informed  he  must  quit  the 
French  territory  without  delay.  Thus, 
without  trial  or  judgment,  one  of  those 
officers  whose  gallant  actions  had  gained 
such  renown  for  the  Irish  regiment,  both 
in  Spain  and  Silesia,  was  to  l>e  banished 
from  his  adopted  country,  by  the  orders 
of  (General  Clarke,  the  son  of  ao  Irishman.'* 

Many  others  of  the  officers,  including 
Miles  Syine  himself,  were  in  like  manner 
ordered  in  the  harshest  manner  to  quit 
France;  but  long  afterwards  we  find  most 
of  them  again  upon  active  duty  in  the 
French  service.  Scarcelj  one  was  base 
enough  to  offer  his  services  to  England; 
and  nothing  could  irritate  these  g^tle- 
men  so  much  as  any  suggestion  of  seeking 
a  British  pardon,  or  accepting  a  British 
£svoar.* 

Poor  Cnrran,  when  near  his  last,  and 
in  great  misery  of  body  and  mind,  had 
made  a  visit  to  Paris  in  August,  1914, 
and  had  met  there  some  of  the  Irish 
officers.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which 
afterwards  was  made  public,  he  had 
spoken  of  his  wish  to  see  meraj  and 
companion  shown  them  by  the  English 
Government.  Miles  Byrne  tells  us  in  his 
memoirs : — 

"  I  recollect  a  ooinddencei  In  August, 
1814,  whilst  at  Avesnes,  Inspector-Genei^ 
Burke  was  preparing  his  report  to  the 
Minister  of  War  on  l£e  merits  and  daims 
of  the  brave  Irish  officers  returning  from 
the  Russian  prisons  of  Siberia,  as  wdl  as 
those  officers  who  escaped  from  Flushing, 
and  from  the  English  pontons,  Curran  s 
very  ill-timed  and  most  silly  letters  irom. 
Paris,  in  August,  1814^  to  his  friend. 
Councillor  Denis  Lube,  were  published  in 
the  Dublin  newspapers.  The  following 
extract  is  from  one  of  them  on  the  Iiish 
exiles: — 

*The  (^Bosrs  of  the  Legion  wwe  almost  all 
rratored  afterwards  to  actlTe  serrice  in  the  armies 
of  their  adopted  country.  Corbet  beoame  a  Major- 
General,  and  for  some  time  commanded  at  Caen. 
Miles  Bjme  was  commandant  of  Patraa,  in  the 
war  of  Greece,  and  died  in  1862:  his  rank  was 
that  of  Chtf  dt  BataOlon  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Begi- 
mMalof  thslioe. 


*«<Lhad  hMMS  tha<r  England  might  let 
them  bask.  The  season  a»d  the  power  of 
miachief  is  long  past;  the  number  is 
almost  too  small  to  do  credit  to  the  mercy, 
that  casts  a.  look  upon  them.  But  they. 
are  destined  to  give  their  last  recollection 
of  the  green  fields  they  are  never  to 
behold,  on  a  foreign  deathbed,  and  to  lose 
the  sad  delight  of  fancied  visits  to  them 
in  a  distant  grave.' 

"  It  caused  no  little  indignation  amongst 
the  Irish  officers  who  had  read  it,  and 
several  of  them  met  at  dinner  at  the  Trois 
Fr^res,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  talk  it 
over.  These  were  G^ieral  Lawless,  who 
came  in  from  Saint  Germains  for  the 
meeting.  Commandant  O'Beilly,  Captain 
Luke  lawless,  Edward  Lewens,  and  John 
Sweetman,  &c.  We  were  a  mixture  of 
civil  and  military  at  dinner. 

**  General  Lawless  asked  Arthur  Barker, 
as  the  yoQiigest  (for  he  was  still  a  student 
at  the  Irish  College),  to  read  those  fiynoua 
letters.  When  read,  General  Lawless, 
turning  to  Lewens,  ssid:  'You  mvmk 
have  told  Curran  that  onr  number  wa» 
not  worth  the  commiseration  of  Castle- 
reagh.' 'Me^  Sir!'  cried  Lewens,  in  a 
great  passion;  *how  could  you  think  me 
capable  of  any  such  thing?'  General 
Lawless  rejoined:  '  Of  tiie exiles  at  Paris, 
Curran  only  saw  you  and  Corbet'  It 
would  have  beep  better  had  he  vented 
his  spleen  and  ill-humour  on  somethi^ 
else.  He  might  have  let  the  brave  Irish 
officers  who  have  escaped  the  dangers  of 
their  various  campaigns  be  again  placed 
on  active  servica" 

Indeed,  to  the  very  last,  we  find  the 
survivors  of  these  noble  Irish  exiles  look- 
ing forward  with  anxious  hope  to  a 
renewal  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, that  they  might  have  one  other 
chance  of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
enemy  of  their  country.  Wo  may  be 
excused  for  giving  one  other  characteristic 
extract  from  the  B^nme  memoir.  Sjieak- 
ing  of  Corbet  (who  died  a  French  Major- 
G^ieral),  Colonel  Byrne  says  : 

"General  Corbet  was  officer  of  the 
L^on  of  Honour,  Knight  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  Commander  of  uie  Order  of  thk 
Saviour  in  Greec&  He  valued  those  dis- 
tinctions as  highly  honourable,  no  doubt, 
but  he  would  sometimes  say:  *How. 
much  the  more  valuable  would  they  have 
been,  had  they  been  gained  in  the  cause 
of  my  native  country ! '  And  to  his  last 
moment  he  lamented  that  her  independ- 
ence was  not  obtained;  and  he  seemed 
ever  anxious  for  something  to  arise  be- 
tween the  governments  of  France  and 
England  which  might  prove  beneficial  to 
his  own  ooontxy. 
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"In  1840,  we  finequently  conBolted! 
about  the  way  we  coold  be  best  employed  ' 
to  serve  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  was 
then  on  the  point  of  being  declared.  I 
remember  one  day,  after  an  audience  he 
had  had  with  the  Minister  of  War,  on  the 
situation  of  Ireland,  he  told  me  that  the 
Minister,  General  Schneider,  was  very| 
desirous  to  have  a  conversation  with  me, 
resi)ccting  the  reliance  which  could  be 
placcil  on  the  then  leader  of  the  Irish, 
when  a  French  army  should  land  in 
Ireland.  When  he  saw  that  there  was  to 
be  no  war  with  England,  he  would  si^eak 
to  me  of  going  to  the  Uniteil  States  of 
America,  being  sure,  he  said,  that  from 
that  country,  one  day  or  other,  Ireland 
would  reouivo  ultimate  assistance." 

So  the  wholesome  tradition  is  handed 
down  unbroken;  any  and  every  foe  of 
England  is  the  Irish  exile*s  friend;  and 
the  iK)wer  of  Britain  must  be,  indeed, 
broa<l]y  and  deeply  based,  if  it  for  ever 
withstand  the  long-gathering  temjient  of 
just  wrath  which  has  been  laid  up  against 
the  day  of  wrath. 

The  close  of  the  groat  war  on  the 
Continent  had  certain  direct  effects  upon 
IreloncL  The  immense  demand  for  agri- 
cultural ])roduce,  for  victualling  of  armies 
and  fortresses,  had  maintained  high j)rice8 ; 
and  as  large  numlvers  of  the  small  farmers 
then  possessed  leases — grante<l  by  land- 
lords in  order  to  manufi^ure  voting  free- 
holders—the people  generally  livetl  ^ith 
some  ap])roach  to  comparative  comfort. 
Immense  contracts  f»)r  the  i)rovi8ioning  of 
the  English  navy  were  also  mode  at  Cork ; 
and  tlius  the  war  prices,  one  way  and 
anotlier,  brought  money  into  the  country, 
which  was  not  all  immediately  sent  out 
again,  but  actually  circulated  to  some 
extent  amongst  the  ])eople.  It  is  true 
that  landlonls,  wherever  they  had  tenants 
fn)m  year  to  year,  steadily  raise<l  the 
rents  as  ]>ricc8  advanced,  but  still  the 
gooil-naturcd  and  kindly  i)eople  hel])ed 
one  another;  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  not  very  nmch  of  either  extermina- 
tion or  emigration.  In  1815,  however, 
and  the  few  following  years,  prices  of 
crain,  cattle,  and  other  produce,  fell  very 
low,  and  rents  were  not  recluced  in  pro- 
jwrtion.  The  increase  of  i)opulation — for 
there  were  now  six  millions  of  jteople  in 
Ireland— i)rotluced  that  deatlly  competi- 
ti(m  for  small  farms  which  has  enabled 
Irish  landlonls  to  wring  the  vitals  out  of 
a  helpless  peasantry,  who  had  been  left  no 
other  resource  but  labour  on  the  land. 
Extermination  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  good  earnest  just  after 
"French  principles"   were   crushed   at 
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Waterloo ;  and,  to  facilitate  this  praooi 
for  the  landlords,  by  reoommendaaoa  of 
Mr.  Robert  Peel,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
cheap  ejectment  laws  was  passed  in  ttii 
very  year,  1815.  It  provioed  that*  in  all 
cases  of  holdings,  the  rent  of  which  vu 
under  £20— which  included  the  whole 
class  of  small  &rms — ^the  assistsot-bsr- 
rister,  at  sessions,  could  make  a  decree, 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  to  eject  a 
man  from  house  and  farm.  Two  yean 
after,  the  proceedings  in  ejectment  were 
still  further  simplified  and  facilitated  by 
an  Act  making  the  sole  evidence  of  a 
landlord  or  his  agent  sufficient  testimonjr 
for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  rent  due. 
By  these  two  Acts  it  was  rendered  yoy 
easy  to  sweep  out  on  the  highways  the 
whole  population  of  a  village  or  a  town- 
land  ;  and  this  was  veiy  often  done 
towards  tenants  at  will — a  race  of  beio^ 
which  exists  in  no  country  of  Europe  save 
Ireland.  As  for  the  ]x>8ses8ors  of  a  forty- 
shilling  freehold,  their  leases  and  thor 
voting  capacity  protected  them  for  a  time. 
It  is  about  this  date  that  we  first  meet 
with  the  expression,  "  surjilua  popnlatko 
in  Ireland ; ''  although,  indeed,  the  idea 
itself  had  been  common  enoueh  nesriy  a 
hundred  years  earUer,  when  swift  pub- 
lished his  ''Modejd  Proposal.''  At  ill 
events,  it  is  evident  that  iVom  tlui 
moment,  and  for  many  years  after,  eveiy 
English  statesman,  puulicist^  and  pohtieu 
economist,  held  it  as  the  grand  funda- 
mental maxim  in  treating  oi  Irish  affjuii» 
that  there  was  a  surplus  population  in 
that  island,  and  the  steadiest  and  most 
earnest  aim  of  every  administration,  of 
every  i^rty,  has  been  to  devise  and 
execute  some  sure  method  of  removing— 
that  is,  extirpating  or  killing — the  nid 
surplus.  The  young  Irish  Secretary,  Mr. 
PeeX  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  had,  of 
course,  turned  his  attention  to  thii 
momentous  object,  and  had  commenced 
o|>crations,  as  we  have  seen,  by  laws  pro- 
viding for  cheap  and  easy  ejectment ;  out 
he  hod  yet  otner  methods  in  his  mind 
which  were  not  then  matured,  or  for 
which  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 

The  effect  of  the  peace  upon  the  pros* 
l^ecta  and  claims  of  Catholics  was  alto- 
gether adverse  and  discouraging.  Eng- 
land felt  not  only  secure  but  triumphant, 
and,  according  to  the  invariable  rule,  it 
fared  ill  with  Ireland.  The  English  oh- 
carchy  and  its  dependent,  the  Iriui  Ascen- 
oancy,  were  absolutely  drunken  with  an 
insolent  and  malignant  pride.  Cofuejwem 
of  anything  was  no  longer  to  be  thou^bt 
of;  and  if  any  person  presumed  to  hint 
that  there  existecl  such  a  thing  as  human 
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rights,  he  was  set  down  as  a  Jacobin. 
A  *' Catholic  Board"  had  maintained  its 
straggling  existence  until  the  middle  of 
summer,  1814.  But  whenever  the  news 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  imprison- 
ment of  Napoleon  arrived  in  England, 
orders  were  at  once  sent  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
suppress  the  board  summarily  by  proclam- 
ation, which  was  accordingly  done  upon 
the  3d  of  June,  in  that  year.  The 
board  met  no  more ;  but,  under  O'Connell's 
direction,  the  agitation  took  the  form  of 
**  A^re^te  Meetings" — ^thus  avoiding  all 
poB^ility  of  incurring  the  penalties  of 
the  Convention  Act,  while  the  meetings 
were  even  more  useful  than  the  board  in 
arousing  the  peopl^  difFusing  sound  infor- 
mation as  to  their  rights  and  their  wrongs, 
and  keeping  up  a  continual  public  com- 
mentary upon  current  events.  There 
ensued,  however,  differences  and  dissen- 
sions amongst  the  Catholic  leaders  as  to 
the  most  expedient  policy  to  be  pursued. 
The  veto  question  had  not  yet  entirely 
subsided,    and    something    of    the    old 

1'ealousy  between  the  aristocratic  Catho- 
ics  and  the  mass  of  the  people  revived. 
Lord  Finral,  in  fact,  together  with  some 
other  Catholic  gentlemen  of  rank,  and 
others  who  courted  rank  and  position, 
retired  from  all  participation  in  public 
affairs  for  some  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
O'Connell  led  and  stirred  the  democracy. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a 
most  arduous  and  difBicult  enterprise  for 
him,  although  then  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  vast  powers,  to  keep  alive  the  cause 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  at  all  in  those 
days  of  triumphant  bigotry  and  tyranny. 
Kichard  Lalor  Shiel,    speaking  of  this 

E""  ly  period,  scruples  not  to  say :  "  The 
of  the  Catholtcs  fell  tcUh  the  peace. 
ig  interval  elapsed  in  which  nothins 
very  important  or  deserving  of  record 
took  phu;e.  A  political  lethargy  spread 
itself  over  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
the  assemblies  of  the  Cathohcs  became 
more  unfrequent,  and  their  lan^age  more 
desjwndent  and  hopeless  than  it  luul  ever 
been.'**  And  never  before,  for  half  a 
century,  had  the  "  Protestaiit  interest " 
shown  itself  so  aggressive  and  so  spiteful 
towards  the  Catnmic  people.  O'Connell, 
by  his  activity  and  audacity,  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  greater  part  of  this  Pro- 
testant wrath,  ^r  he  made  no  scruple, 
whether  in  a  public  harangue  to  the 
people  or  in  a  speech  to  a  jury  (where  the 
triad  had  anythmg  of  a  poUtical  character), 
to  denounce,  wiui  a  rough  and  rasping 
tongue^  all  kinds  of  injustice  and  bigotry, 

*  Notloe  of  **  Oftthollc  Leaders  and  AssodatlonB," 
inSUUMnffthtlrithBar. 


packed  juries,  church  rates — in  short,  the 
most  cherished  principles  and  practices  of 
"  our  glorious  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State."  In  the  celebrated  speech  for 
John  Magee,  proprietor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  seditious 
libel  upon  the  (Government,  O'Connell 
had  not  only  adopted  and  repeated  the 
'*  libel,'*  but  aggravated  it  a  thousand- 
fold. With  a  fierce  and  vindictive  energy 
he  laid  bare  the  whole  atrocious  system 
which  in  Ireland  passes  for  Oovemment. 
He  thimdered  into  the  ears  of  the  judge 
that  he  had  first  advised  this  prosecution 
which  he  was  now  pretending  to  try;  and 
as  for  the  twelve  pious  Prot^tants  in  the 
jury  box  (all  "saints,"  and  members  of 
the  •*  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  "),  he  told  them,  with  cruel  taunts, 
that  they  knew  they  were  fraudulently 
packed,  that  they  should  find  a  man  guilty 
(so  help  them  God!)  for  stating  what  they 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Shiel,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of 
O'Connell,  says :  "  The  admirers  of  King 
William  have  no  mercy  for  a  man  who, 
in  his  seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  as 
to  tell  the  world  that  their  idol  was  '  a 
Dutch  adventurer.*  Then  his  intolerable 
success  in  a  profession  where  many  a 
staunch  Protestant  is  condemned  to 
starve — and  his  fjuhionable  house  in 
Merrion  Square — and,  a  greater  eyesore 
still,  his  dashing  revolutionary  equipage, 
green  carriage,  green  liveries,  and  tur- 
bulent, Popi^  steeds,  prancing  over  a 
Protestant  pavement,  to  the  terror  of 
Protestant  passengers— these,  and  other 
provocations  of  equal  publicity,  have  ex- 
posed this  learnt  culprit  to  the  deep 
detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  His 
Majesty's  hating  subjects  in  Ireland. 
And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated  to 
the  public:  we  loyal  press  of  Dublin 
teems  with  the  most  astounding  imputa- 
tions upon  his  character  and  motives.'* 
The  provocation  of  the  "  Popish  horses 
prancmg  over  a  Protestant  pavement" 
was  more  serious  than  it  may  now  appear, 
for  the  pavement  was  strictly  Protestant, 
and  so  were  the  street  lamps.  No  Cath- 
olic, though  he  mi^ht  drive  a  coach -and- 
four,  could  be  admitted  upon  anv  paving 
or  lighting  board  in  that  sacred,  strong- 
hold of  the  Ascendancy,  the  Orporation 
of  Dublin.  •  O'Connell  was  in  the  nabit  of 
speaking  with  supreme  contempt  of  the 

*  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  Catholic  agitation 
that  a  Town  Councillor,  who  was  a  tailor,  mid  at  a 
Corporation  dinner:  '*  My  lord,  these  Papists  may 
get  their  Emancipation,  they  may  sit  in  Parliament, 
they  may  preside  upon  the  Bench,  a  Papist  may 
become  Xord-Chancellor  or  Prlyy-Cotmcillor;  bat 
never,  tuMr  shall  one  of  them  set  foot  in  the  an- 
cient and  loyal  Ouild  of  TaUon." 
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littlo  xnniiici|)al  close  t)orou:^h,  and  in  one  ;  was  an  occasional  murder,  or  attanpt  it 
of  h\n  bih-tcIk-j  of  this  year,  1815,  he  miinler.  Ma^rigtrates  would  meet,  mi 
tcrmotl    it     "a    Iwcr^rarly    coriK.ration.'* 


••One  of  its  niojit  nerfly  nHrmlier.-*,"  nays 
Shiol.    "was    Mr.    D'Kstrrrv',"    ami    he, 


MTitc  to  the  Unstle  for  immediate  pio- 
claiiiatinn  of  the  countv  under  the  hsiir* 
re4*tion  Act.     It  is  uaeiess  to  go  throng 


thinking:  tlie  e]»iihrt  "  U'^^'arly  '  t<K)  the  imvaryinj:  detail  of  torturing  oppres- 
ecuiriloiii*,  anil  toct  clt»(-ly  iK'r^>nal,  at  wion  >vhicli  has  continued  and  repoieil 
onc-e  Rent  a  ehallon.v  to  tm»  speaker.  |  it wlf  year  after  year,  and  will  nererettl 
O'Connell   ooniniittoil   his  con^lnct  as  to  j  while  the  Hhtish  Empire  stands.     Bat,  in 

pad  earnest,  this  year  (1817)  was  a  leaioD 
of  (ln>-adful  famine  and  suffering ;  and,  of 
course,  the  Coercion  Act  of  the  year  be- 
fore wan  carefully  renewed.     The  potsto 


the  do- 


the  reception  of  the  chii1i(.>u::e  to 
dnion  of  Ins  fiicmls.  Tho  parties  met, 
foii'jht  with  pist<il:4,  and  l")'V^t<rre  wa.-* 
killed,  U*  till'  very  ::r«'at  an<l  lastini;  sor- 
row of  hi-t  Hlayt.'r.  Mr.  Siiid  dm'S  not  |  crop  hail  fuile«l ;  and  although  Ireland  w» 
say  cxprr«<ly.  )>iit  says  "it  is  uni1erftt<M>d,''  |  tlien  lar^iely  exnortini;  f^rain  and  cattle  to 
that  lyi'^trrrc  was*  imlucrNl  to  attempt  '=  England,*  yet  tliis  i^oocl  food  was  not  iQp- 
O'ConnrH'N  lift'  liy  thu  c\\n  ct:ition  that  if  I  ]tii*<ni  to  l>c  sent  by  Providence  for  the 
he  Bhoidd  rid  tbo  Coven iinrnt  of  no  for- 1  nouritthment  of  those  who  sowed  ukI 
midable  an  a .ritator  he  woultl  I h>  rc\vanlo<l  [reaped  it  on  their  own  soil.  It  is  in- 
with  u  pinct; ;  ami  h<!  aiUU,  **  His  claiuix  iBtriictivc  to  remark  the  constant  similarity 
would  proIaMy  not  hnv«'  Ixcn  ovcrliMike<l  lof  t)M>  circumstances  attending  the  Krief 
by  the  ]iatn>u8  of  tin-  tinu-.*'  Hu  what  ■  of  Iris^h  famines— the  whoJesue  export  of 
pix'i-isf  tvidti'i-i-  Mr.  I)'lvstcrn>  w.ns  char^-  the  Iri^h  crops  to  Eni^land,  the  wholesale 
ed  with  uiiilrrtakin.;  tlie  base  job  of  a  i  disapi)eanuice,  also,  oif  the  money  reccinil 
mercenary  a^Aassiu,  we  have  not  lic-en  !  as  the  price  of  those  cnn>s  iu  the  shape  of 
abb*  to  Mtisfy  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  n  » ■  ab<>i'ntec  rents,  of  **8ur|>ius  revenue,"  &c, 
dishonourablo  jtriitii'i'  in  the  conduct  of  and  the  never- failinij  Coercion  Acti 
the  all'air  was  vwr  iniputf><1.  If  in  the  famine  of  1847—48  there  was  a 

In  the  yrar  lSb»,  Sir  John  New]»ort  I  much  trreater  destmction  of  the  people, 
moved  in  rarlianient  for  a  ciMiunittett  to  j  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  lan^r  «• 
intpiin*  into  the  state  of  Jri'liiuiK  which  •  nort  of  their  fooil  and  their  nione\' to Eng- 
wa.s  then  .sutb-rnu'  ;:n*atly  from  scaR'ity  '  land,  it  is  only  Ikhviusc  the  Britislb  system 
of  f(KMl.  Sir  Kolicrt  IWl  stoadily  and  i  was  then  more  fully  jicrfected  in  all  ill 
successfully  rrsist«'il  thcpro|M.*.c«l  iu-iuiry.  Itletails  than  in  1817. 
Tliat  nnulcnt  st.itcsman  Jiad  n*  t  1h.m  n  |  In  that  year,  however,  the  sufTcriD:; 
several  yoar.i  rhjif  Stcrctary  of  Ireland  1  fnmi  famine  and  typhus  fever  was  alrewiy 


for  notl.il!  ■.  f  li-  ]\:v\  n«»  neiil  i.f  imiiiiry, 
iH'ini;  ijuiti'  \\>  11  .iwai'.'  of  \\Ii;it  was  jmss- 
in-.:  in  Inl.unl,  when'  hr  kii*  v.-  that  t!iin-_'-* 
wiTo  faliiii:,'  f»«t  cxni-tly  ;n'*or.lin^  t<>  his 


drca'iful  enouirh  ;  and  in  the  most  fertile 
counties  of  Ireland,  multitudes  of  i»oojile 
fcil  ujMiu  weeds  of  various  sorts — scanc 
UiiliMl  nettles,  others  6ul>si8te<l  u^n^n  the 


caliulatinn.i.  If  t!ierc  \i;i<  omc  extcr- I  wild  kail,  called  iu  lr\«\\  praJth<njh.  -All 
minatioii  uf  >tMr\nir  wriie'ns,  it  wa.s  pujitical  movement  was  suicpeniled  fur 
iHvanse  Lis  chiiM  e;i  ii;»iciit  l.iw.-;  wiTr  -.evoral  ycan«,  ImHIi  in  Ireland  and  iu  En^- 
workiuLT  N\ell.  If  tl:eic  v.a-  '•ine  ili>ti:rb-  himl  ;  and  in  iNllK  Lonl  Sidmouth  intn>- 
ance  an-l  *':i_iMii.in  crin.-,*'  he  l.:i'l  his  diice.l  and  carriiil  his  celebrateil  **Six 
new  pfili«i»  iKi'ly  to  n|re^*  it.  licttcr  ;  A  (*■<,'' principal  I  \' to  ipiell  the ''seiiitiou**' 
than  all,  lif!  liwl  pri-cm-i-il  llu.'  renewal  of  a-sj-i  rat  ions  <  if  the  Kn-^li^h  ]ieople.  These 
the  *•  ln«;:nTejti"U  Act"  in  lSl-1,  had ;  Acts  iin]Kiseil  heavy  ]s.>naltic9  upon  the 
cau'cd  it.  ti>  b-  loiitinned  in  1  Si.'*,  and  it  |H»:«se9siuu  of  anus,  an«l  uj|)on  "ola-iphe- 
was  now  (1^1  ii  in  full  vigour,  liUin:;  the  mous  ami  fKslitious  Iil»els— meaning  all 
jails  witli  M  f  =i:i>i  wliti  <'i)nld  not  -ivc  a  ]ilain  and  truthful  comments  uiKin  the 
goinl  ace«i:ini  «  f  tl.(  uisclvcs,  and  tranfiM:»rt-  .  pvoeee.liir^M  of  (Jovcrnmeut.  A  norril'io 
inir  men  l«>r  jm  jsexsiui,'  a  fowl  in::- j  )ioce.  j  military  massacre  was  peri>etmteil  this 
He  firlt  thai  an  ju«.'<idunus  Iri.^h  Secretary-  year  at  IVtorliKi,  near  Manchester,  by  the 
coultl  «Io  n«i  nnie,  and  naturally  resist***!  «inHlau;j:ht  of  u  bmly  of  trooiis  upon  a  |.»cr- 
Sir.Joliu  Newjiun'-s  modjllinj;  niutiun  fur  fectly  |»caceablo  mectinc  of^the  people tn 
inouiry.  demand  rcf«»mi.    This  bloody  day  was  thv 

But*  i'l  trith,  tlie  lov,'  :;'.c  of  i-rorlnce  H'lth  of  Au::ust,  1811);  and  oilo  of  th-.' 
had  UKuIe  tlmiisiiinis  of  i;muers  unaMe  **Six  Acts,"  i)a.<>»ed  immeilintoly  after, 
to  ]i.iv  the  nut ;  then  they  hail  l>een  proiiihitevl  unuer  cnicl  |)CDalties  the  m- 
ejecteil;  and  then  that  h»wne»i.s  cf  price      ^  ,     ,,  ,,,,.».  _.       „    .     ,  ^ 

^nld  not  vn..bl«  tl.om  to  pn-mro  IckhI,   ^:'£:.'Z':iii:;i^^,;S^^;::?^^J^:^ 
Decause  they  had  uu  money.     Inen  there  ^  TiKmu  m  linxi.t^. 
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sembling  of  more  than  fifty  iienoiiB  to- 
gether, unleflB  at  a  meeting  called  by  the 
magistrates.  In  short,  it  waa  the  Britiah 
^  Reign  of  Terror/'  not  inangnrated,  as  in 
France,  by  the  people,  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  oppreaBors,  but  by  the  oppressors  to 
crush  the  people  and  their  French  princi- 
ples into  the  earth. 

On  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1621,  Mr. 
Plunket  bro^ht  np  in  Parliament  a  bill 
for  Catholic  l&ancipation.  It  was  at  an 
im&yonraUe  time  ;  all  the  governing  and 
controlling  opinion  of  England  yfaa  averse 
to  any  kind  of  claim  for  rigJUs.  The  bill 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Torv 
party,  and  especially  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  the  Hoaae  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Yoric, 
heir  presamptive  to  the  throne,  made  a 
furious  speech  against  it ;  sa^ng,  amongst 
other  things,  mat  '*  there  is  a  great  dif- 
fsrence  between  o^^ovnA^  the  free  exercise 
of  relmion,  and  the  granting  of  political 
power  — as  if  there  could  be  any  freedom 
without  political  power,  or  as  ^  freedom 
and  political  power  were  things  to  be 
allowed  and  granted  by  persons  who 
might  lawfully  withhold  them.  It  was  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
that  King  George  IV.  condescendea  to 
make  a  triumphal  visit  to  Ireland;  and 
that  Mr.  CyConDell,  with  certain  views  of 
**poli^''  which  will  not  be  universally 
appreciated,  testified  an  entlmsiastic  loy- 
aity  to  that  individual,  and  drank  at  a 
public  dinner  the  *'  Orange  Charter  toast.'* 
Overpowered  by  the  coraiality  of  his  re- 
ception, the  King  quitted  the  soil  of  Ire- 
land with  tears  of  emotion  in  his  eyes. 
On  the  spot  where  he  embarked  stimds 
a  granite  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
crown ;  and  Dunleary  changed  its  name 
to  Kingstown.  It  would  oe  agreeable 
not  to  record  these  incidents ;  but  they 
form,  unhappily,  part  of  the  history  of 
Ireland. 

Touching  this  royal  visit — not  to  insist 
in  this  piace  upon  the  savage  comment  of 
Lord  Byron — we  may  rive  the  more  mod- 
crate  prose  of  Richard  Lalor  Shiel:  **6ir 
■Benjamin  Bloomfield  arrived  in  Dublin 
before  his  master,  and  intimated  the  royal 
anxiety  that  all  differences  and  anijnomtiea 
should  he  laid  aside.  Accordingly,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  public  dinner  shomd  be  held 
at  Morrison's,  where  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  should  pledge  each  other  in  liba- 
tions of  everlasting  amity.  This  national 
festivity  took  place ;  and,  from  the  vehe- 
ment protestations  on  both  sides,  it  was 


believed  by  many  that  a  lasting  reconcili- 
ation had  been  effected.  Master  Ellis  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  almost  embraced  each 
other.  The  Eling  arrived ;  the  Catholics 
determined  not  to  obtrude  their  grievances 
upon  him.  Accordingly,  our  gracious 
Sovereiffu  passed  rather  an  agreeable  time 
in  Bubun.  He  was  hailed  with  tumul- 
tuous hurrahs  wherever  he  passed;  and 
in  return  for  the  enthusiastic  reception 
whidi  he  had  found,  he  directed  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  write  a  letter  recommending 
it  to  the  people  to  be  united.  His  ^^jesty 
shortly  afterwards  set  sail  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  frt>m  Kingstown.  For  a  little 
while  the  Catholics  continued  imder  the 
miserable  deception  under  which  they  had 
laboured  during  tiie  royal  sojourn;  but 
when  they  found  that  no  intention  existed 
to  introduce  a  chauge  of  system  into  Ire- 
land— that  the  King's  visit  seemed  an 
artifice,  and  Lord  Sidmouth's  epistle 
meant  nothing— and  that  while  men  were 
changed,  measures  continued  substantially 
unaltered,  they  began  to  perceive  that 
some  course  more  effective  than  a  loyal 
solicitude  not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  His 
Majesty  should  be  adopted." 

In  snort,  the  Irish  Ontholics  were  once 
more  cheated ;  and  it  is  not  saying  much 
for  their  perspicuity— for  they  were  twice 
cheated  by  the  same  cheat  Neither  can 
we  ever  look  back  with  pleasure  on  the 
scenes  of  "loyal''  servility  enacted  at  that 
period  by  leading  Irianmen^)'Connell 
toasting  the  slorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  the  **  Dutch  adventurer,"  and 
presentin;:^  a  huce  bunch  of  shamrocks  to 
the  discreditable  being  who  then  repre- 
sented the  desolating  British  domination. 
Doubtless  these  hypocritical  demonstra- 
tions of  "loyalty"  to  an  enemy  were 
transacted  with  an  idea  that  it  was  a  cim- 
ning  policy  to  conciliate  tyrants  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  disarm  animosities  at  home. 
In  these  views  they  failed  utterly,  and 
have  their  place  in  history  only  as  a  sig- 
nal example  of  gratuitous  crouching  and 
crawling. 

The  senseless  gala  of  1821  ^mssed  away ; 
the  horrible  fiumne  of  1822  immediately 
followed.* 

*  John  Phflpot  CaiT»n  died  in  1817,  on  the  14th 
of  October.  His  remains  were  buried  first  in  Lon- 
don; afterwards  removed  to  the  cemetery  of 
Qlumevin.  Qrattan  died  tliree  years  after,  and 
had  the  rery  doubtful  honour  of  a  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbev.  These  two  great  Irishmen  loft 
the  country  they  loved  in  one  of  the  gioomieal 
periods  of  her  gloomy  story. 
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ii-M»riiil^'fll*-1(7 


— Bu*i>riliaOnuvt>IDni— -6'iJuiivVl.llia^q]*.  , 
■■Tai*  ri»ril "— H»*-ittBM"  lit  ft*  WnMBtf  r»— I 
ftVuafnii  Avprl'  f  (D'u-IbuIIkiuI  nad  I 
Uwnrj  I'i'Wn  uf  Iba  UnTemcnt— Ao  loSup- 1 
pccH  "r.'Dliirful  AwirlilkHH*— FInt  Anrmpl' 
b  (-bi«l  Hm  i.-MIuilin-A  B«li'r  Bill  wirh 
-Wine*"  — tMMtiHl  t'Blfa'ilii-    I>rpautinn  In' 

Feellnjc  In  IrvUnrI  a^alnut  "  WJngi.^ 

BepnilK  proccelin;  to  tlio  doUils  of  this 
ilreiuirul  famint  of  1((2S.  it  is  necilful  to 
coiuider  tho  linancia)  rclatioiii  of  tbc  to'o 
ialoiuU  since  the  ]ierioil  of  tho  "UnioD." 

In  1SII>  waa  jKuiicd  the  Act  fur  con- 
■oliil&tini;  the  Britiiih  anil  Irish  Exche- 1 
qncn— it  is  the  .'iGth  Clenr^.'c  III.,  cap,  I 
9li  It  1>ecanie  u[)i:ratiFe  oa  the  lit 
Jannuy,  I$I7. 

The  meiinin;;  of  this  voiiiHiliilation  wai ! 
— chiirj^n-(  IreluiJ  with  tho  whole  debt  of , 
Enulond,  |ire-uiiion  nnd jiost-union ;  anil 
in  like  manntr  churj^iug  ffngluid  with  the 
whole  Irish  debt. 

Now,  tho  cnormons  F!nf;1ish  nitiona] 
debt,  both  I<cr<ire  and  after  the  Union, 
WOK  contractctl  for  jiiiqiones  which  Ireland 
hod  not  only  no  intin^nt  in  [ironuitiiit;, 
bnt  n  direct  and  vitiil  ititercit  in  contra- 
voiiinj;  and  rcsistinif ;  that  ie,  it  had  been 
coiitractcil  to  cruxli  American  and  French  | 
liliiTty,  and  to  destroy  those  very  [-owtra 
which  wt^ru  the  natiirni  allies  of  Ireland. 

lUit  this  ia  not  oil.  Wc  have  next  to  sec  ' 
the  {imiHirtions  which  the  two  debts  iHire 
to  caoli  other.  It  will  be  remembeivil 
that,  by  tho  terms  of  the  so-eallc<l"rnion," 

I.  IrGlniiil  waa  to  lie  jimtectcd  from 
any  liability  on  account  of  the  Itritisb 
nntinnnl    debt  controctcil    jirior   to   the 

I I.  The  BoiKioito  deH  of  each  country 
litinj;  first  ]>roi.-iiIcil  for  by  a  oepamti 
c'liari;o,  Ircluxl  was  then  to  oontribut* 
two-stvetitcentbs  towanis  the  joint  or 
t'onimou  oxpcnditure  of  tbc  IJnited  King- 
dom for  twonty  years;  after  wbich  her 
oontributioii  was  to  be  iiiailc  jiroportionate 
to  her  abilitj[,  as  nsccrtjiined  at  stated 
periods  of  rcWsion  by  certain  tests  speci- 
iicd  in  tho  Act. 

III.  Ireland  was  not  only  promised 
that  she  never  should  have  any  coneeni 
with  the  then  ciistang  British  debt,  but 
■be  WM  kUo  aMiii«d  tluit  faer  taxation 


j  ithnnUl  not  be  railed  to  tbe  •tandari  <l 
(ir^at  Britain    until   the   fidlowiBg  ob- 
1  jitioni  abonld  occnr: — 
I      1.  That  the  two  debta  iihoiiUa^to 

bear  to  each  other  the  pmBortiia 
,  of  fifteen  p«rti  lor  Gnat  nrrtDa 

•  I  to  two  ]arU  for  ItvUml ;  and, 

2.  That  the   mpectire    ciimnutaua 

of  the  two  cotmtriea  ahotild  admit 

of  uoiform  taxation. 
It  moit  be  further  borne  in  mind  Uilt, 
previous  to  the  fuion,  tlie  naticaal  debt 
of  Ireland  wa>  a  mere  trifle.  It  hll 
been  enormonily  incretued  by  chaining 
to  Ireland's  special  accoont,  fint,  tbe 
eipenset  of  pettinc  up  the  rebdlioD; 
□Eit,  the  expenses  cHT  suppresBng  it;  and, 
lastly,  the  eii«n*ei  of  bnbins  Irish  nobk 
lords  and  gentlemen  to  sell  tbeir  coDiit:^ 
at  this  I'nion.  Thos  the  Iriah  d^ 
which  before  the  Union  had  been  lea 
than  three  millions  sterling,  wsi  Mt 
diiwn  by  the  Act  of  Union  at  neai^ 
twenty  seven  miUiona. 

On  the  2Uth  of  Jane,  16(H  [fan 
years  after  the  Union  had  passed),  Ur. 
Foster,  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  E^cheqner, 
observed,  that  whereas  in  1794  the  Itiib 
debt  did  not  exceed  two  milliona  ud  s 
half,  it  ha<l  hi  1803  riaen  to  forty-thne 
millions ;  and  that  during  tbe  coirmt 
year  it  was  increased  to  nearly  &^-tbne 
millions, 

Dnnng  the  long  and  eoaUy  mr  agaiiat 
France,  and  the  second  American  war,  it 
happened,  by  some  very  eltnordinuj 
species  of  book-keeping,  that  while  th> 
English  debt  was  not  quite  doubled,  ths 
Iristi  debt  was  more  than  quadrnpledi  M 
if  Ireland  had  twice  the  interest  which 
England  had  in  forcing  the  Bourbun 
back  upon  Fraore,  and  in  destroying  tbe 
commerce  of  America. 

Thus,  in  1816,  when  the  Consolidaticn 
Act  was  passed,  the  whole  fonded  debtef 
Ireland  was  found  to  be  £l30,fi61,U3:. 
By  this  manacement,  the  Iriah  debt, 
wbiuh  in  ISUl  liad  been  to  the  British  ■ 
one  to  siitoon  and  a  hal(  was  forced  ip 
to  bear  to  the  British  debt  the  ratiD  (d 
one  to  seven  and  a  half.  This  WH 
the  proportion  required  by  the  Act  ot 
ruion  us  a  condition  of  subjecting  Irelanl 
to  indiscriminate  taxation  -with  Gnit 
1  Britain — a  condition  equally  impudent  sad 
ini.iuitous.  Ireland  was  to  be  loaded 
witJi  inonlinate  debt ;  and  then  this  deU 
was  to  he  made  tbe  pretext  for  nids; 
her  taiation  to  the  high  Britiah  standanL 
and  thereby  rendering  her  liable  to  tbs 
pre-nnion  debt  of  Great  Britain! 

By  way  of  aoftaning  down  the  gUriw 
injustice  of  such  a  propoaiticni,  Lmi 
Castlereagh  said  that  the  two  debts  mijlit 
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be  bronght  to  bear  to  each  other  the 
prescribe  proportions,  partly  by  the 
increase  of  tne  Irish  debt,  but  partly  also 
by  the  decrease  of  the  British.  To  which 
Mr.  Foster  thus  answered,  on  the  15th  of 
Mardi,  1800  t—^The  monstrous  absurdity 
yon  would  force  down  our  throats  is,  that 
Ireland's  increase  of  poverty,  as  shown 
by  her  increase  of  debt,  and  England's 
increase  of  wealth,  as  shown  by  £minn- 
tion  of  debt,  are  to  bring  them  to  an 
equality  of  condition,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  an  equality  of  taxation." 

But  bad  as  this  was,  the  former  and 
worse  alternative  was  what  really  befelL 
The  given  ratio  was  reached  solely  by 
the  increase  of  the  Irish  debt,  without 
anydecrease  of  the  British. 

We  take  from  the  excellent  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt,*  already  quoted  in  a 
former  chapter,  a  pasaa^  presenting  a 
suomiaiy  of  the  nnancial  dealings  of 
England  with  Irdand : — 

*'  The  following  facts  stand  unshaken, 
and  should  become  familiarly  known  to 
every  man  in  Ireland : — 

*«1.  The  British  debt  in  1801  was 
about  sixteen  and  a  half  times  as  large  as 
the  Irish  debt. 

*'  2.  It  was  promised  by  the  authors  of 
the  Union,  and  the  promise  was  embodied 
in  the  seventh  Article,  that  as  Ireland 
had  no  part  in  contracting  that  debt,  so 
she  should  be  for  ever  preserved  from  all 
concern  with  the  payment  of  its  principal 
or  interest. 

"3.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
promise.  Great  Britain  was  to  be  separately 
taxed  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  pre- 
union  debt  charge.  But  Great  Britain  is 
not  thus  separately  taxed ;  and  Ireland  is 
consequently  made  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  a  purely  British  liability, 
firom  which  she  was  promised  perpetual 
exemption. 

**4.  Ireland  has  never  received  from 
Great  Britain  one  farthing,  by  way  of 
compensation  or  equivalent,  for  beine 
thus  subjected  to  the  pre-union  British 
debt. 

"5.  By  the  fifth  clayse  of  the  seventh 
ArMcle  of  the  Union,  Ireland  was  guar- 
anteed the  benefit  of  her  own  surplus 
taxes  She  has  never,  during  the  sixty- 
four  years  of  Union,  received  one  fEirthing 
in  virtne  of  that  clause.  Her  taxes,  after 
defrajdng  her  public  domestic  expenses, 
have  beoi  uniformly  abstracted  by  Eng- 
land; and  the  clause  that  professes  to 
secure  to  Ireland  the  use  of  them  has 
been  rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary management  I  have  described. 

*  Fifuuteial  Qrievanca  oflrdand.    Pablications  of 
Ibe  Irish  Mationftl  Leagoo. 


'  *  6.  The  amount  of  Irish  taxes  annually 
drawn  from  this  kingdom  is  a  very  large 
item  in  the  general  pecuniary  drain.  Aur. 
Dillon,  in  his  able  and  carefrdl;^  compiled 
report  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  shows 
that  the  Irish  taxes  expended  out  of 
Ireland  in  the  year  1860  amounted  to 
£4,095,453 ;  and  that  in  1861  they  amounted 
to  £3,970,715." 

But  even  this  direct  drain  of  Irish 
money  into  England,  under  pretence  of 
paying  interest  on  a  debt,  represente  a  veiy 
small  part  of  the  systematic  plunder  of 
the  country.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
absentee  rental,  the  interest  paid  out  of 
encumbered  estates  to  Jews  m  London, 
and  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles  and 
colonial  produce  whi(^  Ireland  oueht  to 
manufacture  or  import  for  herse^  we 
may  b^n  to  understand  why  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  people  is  always  on  the  vex^ 
of  starvation,  and  why  the  failure  of  the 
meanest  kind  of  food  throws  them  at 
once  into  the  pangs  of  famine. 

This  is  what  betell  in  1822.  Alison,  the 
Scotch  historian  of  modem  times,  attributes 
the  dreadful  havoc  of  the  Irish  funine 
in  this  year  entirely  to  *'the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  consequent  fall  of 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fifty 
per  cent."  But  the  Scoteh  historian  does 
not  mention  that  the  grain  crop  of  1821 
had  been  carried  off  to  England,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  million  quarters 
(1,822,816),  and  that  of  1822  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  one  million  quarters,* 
not  to  speak  of  countiess  herds  of  cattie, 
sheep,  and  swine.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
we  see  in  Ireland  perennial  misery  and 
beggary,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of 
murderous  famine. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  in  this  year.  Sir 
John  Newport,  of  Waterford,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  endeavouring 
to  awaken  that  assembly  to  some  sense 
of  the  horrors  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  Ireland,  described  one  parish  in  his 
neighbourhood,  where  fifteen  persons  had 
already  died  of  hunger;  twenty-eight 
more,  he  said,  were  past  all  hope  of 
recovery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(still  in  the  same  parish)  were  prostrated 
by  famine  fever ; — and  the  same  speaker 
mentioned  another  parish  where  the  priest 
had  gone  round  ana  administered  extreme 
unction  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
aU  in  articulo  mortis  by  mere  starvation,  t 

•  Thorn's  Olfleicd  Dirtdcry  for  1863. 

fin  Cobbett's  Etgi$ter  we  find  that  writer's 
contemporary  comment  npon  the  debate  in  the 
House.  He  says:  *'  Money,  it  seems,  is  wanted  in 
Ireland.  Now,  people  do  not  eat  money.  Nol  bat 
the  money  will  bay  uiem  something  to  eat  What  ? 
The  food  is  there^  then.  Pray  observe  this,  and  let 
the  parties  get  oat  of  the  concern  if  they  can.  ThB 
podi»  there;  bat  those  who  have  it  in  their 
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A  certain  <.'olonel  Patrickson  was  qnar- 
tcrt>«l  that  KEOOKoii  in  (.(ulwny  with  hi^  reui- 
znont.  lie  rt|N)rt«  to  his  8U])urior  oiKcer: 
*'  iliiiiflrods  uf  half-fanii»heil  wiftches 
arrivo  aliuoHt  daily  fn>m  a  diiitancc  of 
lifiy  niilcK,  many  of  them  ho  exhausted 
l>y  want  of  fiHMl  that  the  mcanM  tiikcn  tu 
rt'HtiiiX'  them  fail  of  efVevt,  fn >ul  the  wvak- 
iK'Ssof  the  dii:<':itivc  or^'ans  oocAxionetl  by 
Ioii'4  fa'^tin'^."*  (Hiicial  htatiHtictf  weru 
not  then  no  mucli  attcudeil  to  oh  thcv 
iiave  Kiuco  I  wen  ;  hut  certain  returns,  such 
AM  they  ^  ere,  Ktatctl,  that  in  tho  month 
of  .iuni!  there  were,  in  Clare  C-ounty  aloui>, 
lli*.ti3t)  ]M.>rH(mH  fluhsiMting  on  daily  charity, 
an<lin  (Virlc,  l'JJ,(NH».t  \Vu  liuve  no  re- 
cord of  the  e^ftiniuted  numl»cr  of  deaths 
in  this  hideous  famine ;  and  if  wu  ha<l  any 
audi  estimate,  compiled  as  it  wouhl  l>o 
under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  authoii- 
tiot>,  hy  aid  of  their  iK>lice,  it  would  not 
l>e  trustworthy.  Neitlicr  are  tliero  any 
census-tables,  showini^  the  decn^asc  of  tho 
|KipuIatif >n.  In  Thorn's  OJicial  Din  ctun/, 
the  ]K>pulution  of  the  islaud  in  1S21  is 
given  at  (>.SI)1,S'J7 ;  and  there  is  no  state- 
ment of  tho  poi>ulation  afterwards  for  ten 
years. 

Of  course,  there  was  a^ain  a  ^o(kI  deal 
of  extennination  of  tenantry;  and  some 
desiierate  men  did  certainly  kill  Jiere  and 
there  an  ojfctinLr  landloixl  or  agent,  it 
apiK'arn,  al.so,  that  there  were  **  nocturnal 
outra&;c8;''  men  with  faces  blackened, 
xmd  wcariuj:;  sliirti  more  or  ]vas  white,  did 
come  to  some  hnUM.>s  m  search  of  arms,  to 
defend  theirlive8ortt»aven',e  tlieir  wi-on^s ; 
but  in  all  this  there  \\as  no  truce  or  tittle 
of  political,  RiMlitiouH,  or  ri:\n]utionary 
movement.  Nevertheless,  the  lir.-*t  tliin;^ 
tliiit  «iccurreil  to  the  lintisli  iJovernment, 
to  inret  this  u'leat  ealaiiiitv,  was  a  new 
and  iniproveil  Jnmirnct'nm  Ad.  'Ihis new 
Act,  tui^etlier  with  anotluT  lor  the  sus- 
jn-nsiiin  of  the  writ  of  J/nhttts  (,'(n'/m'>\  Mas 
introduced  and  at  once  can-ictl  by  1^'»rd 
l,'a*4tlereaL;h,  then  Manpiisof  I^jiulondcrry. 
It  was  almost  the  lust  public  act  of  iii.s  evil 
life.  On  the  liitlmf  Aui^u^t,  in  that  Kjime 
year,  he  executed  justice  upon  himself  by  | 

p,,,^,>l^.^,n  vvill  I,..;  ;:i\-i>  It  wiili'iut  ili»>  inonoy. 
AMd  yw  kjii'W  tlj:it  thi^  f--*"!  is  t)ii*r'';  for  siru"«» 
t)ii<<  fuin.iio  li:is  Imm'ii  ilccliiri'il  in  ['i'rl:aiiii-nt. 
lhou>*iiiiils  111  qiiurtur.-  ki'  ctiiii  h  iv*.'  I>i''(Mi  iiiip>>rU'ii 
rv«Ty  work  fr-iu  Imhiii  1  t  •  hii;.'l:Mi>l.''— /.V  it.r. 
July.  1*J'.'.  Mr.  ('oMK'tt,  hnwovfr,  was  iint  jilnclii;; 
**tlii<  fMirties"  ill  so  oinl»-.irr;iy!>iiijf  a  in'-liioii  us 
hti  iiiiiipiieil,  wluMi  hci  iU>!l  il  t!it>tii  t<i  ;.i-t  t>ii'  «■: 
i*  if  tlicy  ciniM.  It  h.n  jihv.iys  hf'u  ji  Uiall'^r 
<ir  ••«jn;;r:ituI:itUin  with  Kn;;li>li  niiiiistprs  th:if, 
whellu^r  tlio  Irish  l»o  ftiarviii;;  nr  n-if,  Kii;;l.iiul  r.m 
ffiill  draw  frointiic  C'.iuutry  hf-r  full  tnlmtt-  .n  ;.Tiin 
and  cattle.  In  reading'  of'ull  tho^'C  trun>~:i(  tioiiM  of 
I'SJ'J.  ()n(>  mif^ht  almi>^t  iiniiK'n*!  that  ho  in  ru.uliug 
of  what  liofi'll  Iwniiiv-Ilvo  vours  lutor. 

•  Letter  of  Sir  1).  1i;i ir J  iobirlJ.  Taylor,  Jianoirs 
^Lcrd  WHIttnlfp.    VIII. 
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cutting  his  owu    throttb  with  a  knik 
Never  lived  a  more  deadly  foe  of  ths 
human  race,  and  es|)ecially  of  the  oaaatay 
wliich  gave  him  birth.     He  was  almort  u 
much  hated  in  J:Uis;laiid  aa  in  IreLnd;  lor 
he  hail  been  a  warm   sappotter  of  the 
**  Six  Acts,"  and  of  every  meaann  of  dn- 
imtism.     Tho  Ixtdy  of  the  euieide,  imtaid 
of  liein;;  stakeil  at  croea  roads,  wai  bons 
in  solemn  pomp  to  Westminster  AUmj 
(where  the  bones  of  Henry  Gnttsn  mud 
have  shrunk  aside),  and  tlie  Doke  of  Wel- 
liii;.;Um  and  tho  proudest  peon  in  Englmd 
were  his  pall-bearers ;  but,  aa  the  coffin 
was  removiBd  iiom  the  heatae  to  be  curial 
into  the  Abbey,  tiie  multitudes  aroanl 
could  net  repress  a  hoot  of  eizeeratioo,  s 
UnVfif  loud,  and  hideous  yell  of  horror  sad 
hatred.     The  Tory  historian,  AUaon,  r^ 
luctantly  records  that  **  savnge  miscreiiits 
raised  a  horrid  shout ;  '*  but  fnture  asm 
will  probably  pronounce,  that  in  all  ue 
mob  of  London  was  no  such  dreadfnl  ou- 
creant  as  the  man  then  borne  to  his  gnva 
It  must  not  be  omitted  to  state  thit 
tho  Parliament  of  1822 — in  addition  to » 
Coercion  Act  and  Habeas  Corpiu  Sus- 
pension Act— voted  an  appropriatio&  d 
£5U0,(MM)  for  relief  of  Inah  distnai,  bf 
cmployiu';    destitute    iieople    on   pablie 
works.     It  by  no  means  amounted  to  cat- 
teuth  Ttart  of  the  Irish  money  aminallj 
drainetl  from  Ireland  into  England,  and 
apjilied  to  English  purposes;  and  ens 
this  appropriation  was,  as  usual,  cerraptly 
aufl  absurdly  cx|)ended  by  Kngliah  offi. 
eials,  princiiMdly  u^miu  useless  and  udno- 
ductivc  works,  like  the  unmeaninjj^  obeli^ 
u]^>n  Killiney  Hill.     The  British  prelim 
and  si»oakcr8  in  Parliament  at  that  peiiod, 
as  at  a  later  date,  S]K)ke  of  this  approprii- 
tion  out  of  the  Consolidated   Exchequer 
as  so  much  alms  given  by  England,  and 
assumed  immense  credit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  gift.     Under  tliis  fonu  and  cnloor 
the  transaction  has  iiossed  into  hi»t(>iy. 
sir  Archibald  Alison,  of  course,  gloniiis 
the  magnanimity  of  England  u|hmi  this 
occasion :  * '  En;;;Iand  no    longer    remem- 
bered the  crimes  of  Ireland — tuou j^ht  only 
of  her  sorrows,"  and  so  forth.     TheMtf- 
(piis  Wellesley  was  Lord -Lieutenant  tks 
year ;  but  although  invested  with  terhlve 
]K)wcrs  for  the  suppression  of  outra:;c  and 
msurrcction,  he  is  n(»t  charged  withex«r- 
eisini^  too  sava;4e1y  the  extra  legal  autho- 
rity with  which  the  British   Parliament 
was  so  promjit  to  clothe  him.     Ijuiecd. 
the  Martinis,   from  the  conciliatory  aai 
miM  way  in  which  he  siwreil  the  sulferin^ 
{loople,  and  from  his  courtesy  towards  the 
Catholic  leaders,  some  of  whom  he  euto* 
taincd  at  the  Castle,  soon  l>ccame  anpofA- 
lar  with  the  Orange  lotion.     Tho  mJ^ 
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prominent  Orange  agitetor  was  then  a 
-certain  Sir  Harcourt  Leca.  He  was  a 
clergyman  by  profossioii,  and  held  vrefer- 
nent  in  the  Ciinrch ;  but  occnpiea  him- 
self chiefly  in  diKovering  Popish  plots  for 
the  massacre  of  Proteatants,  denouncing, 
in  the  newspapers,  "  O'Connell,  the  Pope, 
and  the  Devil,''  and  sending  petitions  to 
Parliament,  praying  to  *'pat  down  Po- 

Sery,"  and  scmd  O'Connell  to  the  Tower, 
ir  Harconrt  was  slightly  insane ;  but  his 
morbid  ▼isions  of  Jesuit  conspiracies,  and 
wild  stories  firom  Fox's  Book  of  Martffrty 
were  well  enough  suited  to  excite  the 
ignorant  Orangemen  of  Dublin.  These 
pestilent  peopw  soon  bef^  to  suspect 
that  Lord  Wellesley  was  m  league  with 
«'0!Conndl,  the  Pope,  and  the  Deyil;" 
and  the  dty  resounded  with  their  impre- 
cations. At  length,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  December,  their  lafle  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  a  riot  at  the  uieatre.  Some 
ruffians  threw  a  bottle  and  a  piece  of  wood 


terms  of  the  v«<o,  were  somewhat  soanda- 
l^ed  at  the  violence  with  which  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  famous  Dr.  Dromgoole  re- 
pudiated that  project  of  enslaving  tLo 
Church.  Yet  a  combination  of  ul  the 
sections  and  elements  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, however  difficult,  was  precisely 
the  indispensable  condition  of  effecting 
an^  very  notable  good  to  the  cause.  To 
this,  then,  O'Connell  bent  all  the  eneigies 
and  resources  of  his  mind.  Happily  the 
Earl  of  Fingal  had  a  son.  Lord  Killeen, 
who  not  ooTy  did  not  share  all  the  pre- 
indioes  or  apprehensioDs  of  his  father,  out 
longed  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  movement  by  the  side  of  O^Con- 
nelL  Lord  Killeen  had  ^rpod  abilities, 
and  was  free  from  those  habits  of  submis- 
sion which  the  Catholic  aristocracy  had 
contracted  at  the  period  of  their  extreme 
depression.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Gormanstown,  a  ]>eer  of 
ancient  descent,  and  hitherto  of  retiring 

1_l*j  ^  S*a*V  *!■•  ^^ 


at  the  Vice-regal  box,  but  failed  to  strike  habits,  so  far  as  political  agitation  was 
the  Marquis.    Three  Dublin  tradesmen  concerned.    He  conceived  that  the  coarse 


were  arrested,  charged  with  participating 
in  the  riot,  and  mdicted.  The  Grana 
Jury  of  Dublin  (all  Orangemen)  ignored 
the  HIL  The  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Plunket,  then  proceeded  ex  ofido,  and 
sent  them  up  for  trial  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  the  jury  would  not  con- 
vict ;  and,  in  short,  no  person  waa  ever 
punished  for  the  **  bottle  riot" 

The  year  1823  is  notable  for  the  foima- 
tion  of  the  "  CathoUc  Association."    Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shiel,  then  a  very 
young  banrister,  but  already  remarkable 
ioT  a  certain  kind  of  polished,  figurative, 
and   antitiietical   riietoric.     These   two 
sentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  a  common 
mend  in  the  Wicklow  mountains ;  "  and 
tiiter  exchanging  their  opinions,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,  "  on  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
the  Catholic  mind  had  been  reduced,  and 
the  utter  want  of  organization  in  the  body, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  both  sign 
an  address  to  the  Irish  Catholics,"  and 
inclose   it   to   tJbe   principal    people   of 
that  religion.     The  result  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  for  a  time  not  very  encourag- 
ing.    *'  A  very  tiiin  meeting,"  says  Mr. 
Shiel,   ''which  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  twenty  individuals,  was  held  at  a 
tavern  in  Sackville  Street;  and  it  was 
there  determined  that  something  should 
be  done."    The  work,  in  truth,  was  diffi- 
cult.     The  old  alienation  between  the 
Catholic  peers  and  the  democratic  masses 
still  subsisted.     Old  Lord  Fingal,  Lord 
Gormanstown,  and  others  of  the  hiehest 
rank  and  influence,  who  would  have  oeen 


of  the  aggressive  agitators  had  the  effect 
only  of  irritating  enmity ;  and,  therefore, 
had  very  much  secluded  himself  amongst 
his  wocds  near  Balbriggan.    Next  came 
in  the  Earl  of  Kinmare ;  who,  though  he 
did  not  formally  join  the  association  (hav- 
ing an  aversion  to  puUio  i^pearance),  sent 
in  the  authority  of  his  name  and  his 
pecuniary  contribution.     From  this  time 
the  imion  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  rest 
oftheiroonnttymen  was  assured.  Another 
and  still  more  powerful  element  in  the 
confederacy  was  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
The  celebrated  and  very  able  and  energetic 
Doctor   Doylo,   Bishop  of  Kild<ire    and 
Leighlin,  was  the  first  prelate  who  openly 
joined  the  association;   his  potent  pen 
was  devoted  to  its  service ;  and  the  whole 
world  was  long  fsmiliar  with  the  signature 
"J.  K.  L."  (uie  initials  of  his  episco|)al 
office),  signed  to  many  a  vigorous  pam- 
phlet and  letter.     Other  bishops  and  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  soon  became 
members    of   the   association,    and   tho 
movement  which  had  begun  so  humbly 
swelled  into  a  puissant  and  apparently 
irresistible    torrent    of    public    opinion. 
O'Connell  was  at  last  in  his  element ;  and, 
ably    supported    by    Shiel    and    Wyse, 
laboured  continually  to  give  a  practical 
character  to  the  meeting,  and  to  bring 
under  calm  and  well-considered  discussion 
all  great  questions  arising  in  the  State. 

In  structure,  tho  Catholic  Association 
much  resembled  all  tho  other  political 
societies  instituted  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  It 
consisted  of  members  |>a3nng  a  guinea 
each  year,  and  of  associates  (taying  one 
glad  to  accept  Emancipation  even  on  the  shilling.    The  ezecotive  consulted  of  » 
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■tandini;  committee.  The  regular  meet- 
in :;»  were  weekly,  each  Saturday ;  and  the 
j>n>c(*etlinc8  cont4iAti*<l  in  the  reading  of 
com.'8i)0unenco,  iierfectini;  or-^anization, 
the  diBCUBsiiin  of  ]»ul>hc  ([ueHtions  which 
Imrc  any  relation  to  the  caune,  and  decid- 
ing; on  ]>etitionii.  Thore  was  little  or  no 
oratfirical  (linplay  at  th<m»  weekly  meet- 
inL'H,  the  mcmlH.'r8  rather  aj»i»lying  them- 
Folvi'H  to  treat  Hul>jec't8  of  di»cUHsiou  with 
a  HKMlerato  and  hiiHinesd-like  calmness,  so 
an  to  devclo]>  facts  and  diAuse  sound 
infiirmatioiL  Still,  the  ]irociH?din>:s  at- 
tracted little  attention  durin,:;  the  first 
year.  Indee<1.  Mr.  Shiel  infonns  us  that 
**the  association  in  its  ori-^in  was  treate<l 
with  cnntennit,  not  only  by  its  own 
advirHarie<s  i>ut  ratlmlics  themselves 
HiM>ke  of  it  with  deriHion,  and  spumrd  at 
tile  walls  of  mud  which  their  hrtrthren 
ha»l  rapidly  thn>wii  up,  which  were  after- 
wards t;«>  l)ecome  itfltr  mtru'n  linnnr.'^  It 
was  only  in  the  counw  of  the  following 
year  that  Mr.  O'Coiinell  instituted  the 
new  system  of  niontlily  HuhHcriptions  of 
one  ]iemiy  (which  he  calletl  **  Catholic 
Kent"),  when  it  In'canic  eviilent  b(»th  to 
friends  and  cnemieH  how  deep  a  hold  the 
cause  had  U]Min  the  heartH  of  the  (.-atholic 
masses,  and  how  wiile-sprcad  was  their 
detcnnination  to  achieve  their  liberties. 
Tlie  Ministry  be^'an  to  take  some  alarm. 
Tlio  Cabinet  at  that  time  was  extremely 
Anti-Catholic,  Ix>nl  Jjiverjiool  bein;;  still 
First  Ix)nl  of  the  Treasury  and  Premier ; 
the  Duke  of  Wellini^on,  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  I-^>nl  Kldon  (an  extreme 
example  of  the  narrowest  bi;^<itry)  was 
I>onl -Chancellor:  and  Mr.  Peel  (not  j'et 
Sir  IIolM-rt)  was  the  Home  Secretary'.  It 
is  true  that  <  'annin^:,  well  understood  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  Catholic  claims,  was  in 
the  MiiUKtry,  but  his  idace  was  that  of 
Foreii^n  SeiTetar\',  ho  that  he  could  have 
little  siKH-'ial  intUiencc  U]M>n  that  great 
question  which  was  now  aL^itatin^;  the 
three  kin^doni-s  and  at  length  di.s([uieting 
seriously  His  Majesty's  atlviscrs ;  for,  in 
truth,  no  phenomenon  like  this  had  ever 
l)een  sei-n  m  Irelaml  In-fore.  Within  t^'O 
years  after  its  t)rijL:in,  the  i»enny  subscrip- 
tiiuis  to  the  n^it  averaiied  jC.'hX)  a  week, 
wljich  reprcsentotl  half-a-millionof  enrolle<l 
assoeiates,  and  pnKluced  a  fund  quite 
sullieient  to  pay  the  exjx'nses  of  defend- 
in;;  men  unjustly  accuse<l,  to  prf>secute 
Orange  violators  of  the  law  (but  this  was 
ireiierally  a  ho])eless  eiiteqirise),  to  i>ay 
the  expenses  of  rarlianientary  and  elec- 
tion agents,  and  even  to  atTonl  consider- 
able appropriations  for  the  8upjK)rt  of 
Catholic  schools  for  the  i^oor. 

But  not  even  these  evidences  of  impos- 
ing numbers  and  close  organization   so 


much  alarmed  the  Ctoverninent»Mthf>dBtff- 
mined  attitude  taken  by  Bonne  of  tbe  ciersj, 
and  the  bold  writinn  of  Dr.  Dqjlei  Ik 
broached  doctrineB  which  not  only  startled 
the  "  Protestant  Ascendancy,"  but  era 
affected  the  nerves  of  some  of  the  Mar 
nooth  profcMors.  In  his  letter  to  xl 
Robertson,  after  sneaking  of  the  po«ibi% 
of  a  rebellion  and  a  French  invaiian,  w 
says :  **The  Minister  of  EIngland  cannot 
look  to  the  exertions  of  ue  Cstholie 
priesth(KxL  They  have  been  ill-trestied, 
and  they  may  yield  for  a  momeDt  to  the 
influence  of  nature,  though  it  be  oppoied 
to  grace.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  ranks  of  the  people; 
they  inherit  their  feelings  ;  they  are  not, 
as  formerly,  broueht  up  under  deipotie 
•jTovemmenta ;  ana  they  have  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Paley  nun 
deeply  than  those  of  Bollarmine,  or  era 
of  liossnet,  on  the  Divine  ridht  of  KmA 
They  know  much  more  of  toe  principlei 
of  the  Constitution  than  they  do  of  piisive 
olKxlience.  If  a  rtbeUion  wert  ra^ 
fnnn  CarricJfergus  to  Cape  Clear^  m 
»entnicr  of  excttmmunicatton  would  ear  he 
fuhninated  by  a  CathUie  preloUeJ*^ 

This  announcement  produced  some  oos- 
stemation;  and  to  counteract  the  efliKt 
of  such  perilous  declarations  from  a 
bishop.  Lord  Wellesley,  it  was  said, 
applied  to  Maynooth ;  and  from  Maynootk 
(wnich  receives  money  from  the  Tusisiy)  * 
was,  in  fact,  issued  a  protest,— froa 
which,  it  was  known,  the  students  and  Dl 
Crotty,  the  President,  dissented  alto- 
gether. It  bore,  however,  the  names  of 
five  professors  of  theology ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  were  chiefly  instrumental  ii 
getting  it  up  were  two  old  French  docton 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  belonged,  in 
their  own  country,  to  the  old  rfgime^ 
*'  and,  with  a  good  deal  of  learning,  im- 
ported into  Irdand  a  verv  strong  reliih 
fi>r  submission."  *  The  publication  of  the 
tivo  professors  producea  no  effect  whst* 
ever.  The  people  and  clergy  now  saw  tbe 
most  eminent  of  their  prelates  in  tbe 
ranks  of  the  association  ;  and  Dr.  Murti^t 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  only  joinel 
that  body,  but  sometimes  used  very  ener- 
getic language  tending  to  excite  hii 
peoplo  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause.  "Tbe 
contemplation  of  the  ^'rongs  of  mf 
country,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  stately 
cathedral  in  Marlborough  Street— *' Tbe 
contemi>lation  of  the  "mtou^  of  my  country 
makes  my  soul  bum  within  me.** 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  prognff 

•  Shtol'i  Sketches:  CathoNe  Leadfr*.  Mr.  SkM 
glrea  at  fall  lenKth  what  he  calls  *  the  So(t(V 
manifairto;  **  sad  adds,  that  **U  was  lautaed si  tV 
the  Irish  priesthood.'* 
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and  power  of  the  Catholic  Association  ex- 
cited the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  to  fren2y. 
Sir  Harconrt  Lees  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams;  and  many  petitions 
were  sent  to  Parliament  **to  put  down 
Poperv,"  and  save  the  Protestant  State 
from  O'Connell^  the  Pope,  and  the  Devil. 
Ministers,  indeed,  began  to  perceive  that 
thev  must  yield;  and  that  Emancipation 
coDid  not  be  far  ofil  It  had  in  its  uvour 
not  only  the  entire  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  but  also,  in  Englano,  a  smidl  but 
very  wealthy  and  influential  group  of 
nobles  and  gentry  of  that  ancient  udth, 
who,  of  course,  expected  their  own  re- 
storation to  civil  rignts  from  the  success 
of  the  movement  then  in  such  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  Dissenting  population  of  the 
fforth  of  Ireland,  it  must  oe  said  to  their 
credit,  were  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics,  although  their  grandfathers 
had  gladly  submitted  to  the  Test  and 
Coiporation  Acts,  which  excluded  Non- 
oonformists  from  most  offices,  rather  than 
make  common  cause  with  their  fellow- 
sufferers,  the  Catholics,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Ascendancy.  O'Conn^  had 
often  apipealed  to  them  to  give  him  their 
moral  aid  in  his  struggle ;  representing  to 
them  that  the  great  reform  he  sought  was 
a  breaking  down  of  cUl  barriers  of  exclu- 
sion under  pretext  of  men's  religious  be- 
lief; that  if  the  last  penal  laws  which 
oppressed  the  Catholics  were  dashed  to 
the  earth,  the  last  penal  laws  which  injured 
and  insulted  Dissenters  must  come  down 
along  with  them ;  and  if  the  Catholics  and 
Nonconformists  of  Ireland  were  once 
united  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights, 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  tithes,  and 
church-rates,  and  ministers'  money,  and 
every  other  paltry  imposition  which 
bolstered  up  the  "Ascendancy."  Lan- 
guage like  tnis  had  its  effect.  A  large  pro- 
portion— and  that  the  most  educate  and 
enlightened — of  the  Presbyterians  gave 
their  entire  sympathy  to  the  Catholic 
movement;  and  if  but  few  amongst  them 
aided  it  actively,  they  at  least  remained 
passive,  and  left  idl  the  fanatical  howling — 
all  the  pious  imprecations,  and  vaticina- 
tions of  wrath  to  come — to  the  Orange 
Grand-Masters,  and  raving  rectors  and 
curates. 

But  amongst  the  forces  which  were  now 
givine  impetus  to  the  Catholic  cause  must 
also  DO  classed  the  English  Keformers, 
and  their  powerful  organs  of  the  press. 
Indeed,  during  this  >niole  controversy, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  the 
great  literary  superiority  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  utter  nullity  of 
anything  which  was  attempted  on  the 
oUier  side,  in  the  shape  eitner  of  argu- 


ment or  satire.  Most  of  the  wisest  and 
wittiest  pens  of  the  two  islands  were 
wielded  in  fiivour  of  Emancipation.  Tren- 
chant  reasoning  from  Jeffrey,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review—  the  piquant  humour  of 
Sidney  Smith,  in  "Peter  Plyinley's  Letters" 
— the  brawny  might  of  William  Cobbett, 
who,  wherever  tyranny  and  intolerance 
showed  their  head,  smote  it  amain  with 
his  knotted  dub — the  exquisite  satire  of 
Moore,  like  a  rapier  of  the  finest  edge, 
that  cut  clean  and  drew  blood,  and  often 
with  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  move- 
ment,  as  u  in  play,  searcned  the  very 
vitals  of  some  villain  in  high  places,  and 
made  him  howl— Shields  brilliant  shafts 
of  wit,  shot  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  ;— all  these  were  aimed  at  the 
monster  called  Protestant  Ascendancv  in 
Church  and  State,  and  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  oppose  them ;  nothing  but 
the  raving  letters  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees 
and  his  friends,  or  the  bitter  spite  of  the 
Tories  in  Blackwoodf  and  Frcuer,  and  tho 
Quarterly, 

However,  if  the  Grovemment  had  but 
little  to  say  for  itself  in  the  literary  way, 
it  could  still  produce  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  compose  indictments.  Early  in  1825, 
Mr.  Croulbum,  then  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, brought  into  Parlieunent  and  carried 
through  both  Houses  a  bill  for  sui>pres- 
sion  of  "Unlawful  Associations  in  Ire- 
land." This  law  was  of  course  aimed 
against  the  existing  Catholic  Association, 
wnich  was  not  at  all  "unlawful."  Im- 
mediately when  it  passed,  the  associa- 
tion, under  the  legal  advice  of  O'Connell, 
dissolved  itself.  It  was  no  loneer  in 
existence.  The  law  was  satisfieu;  and 
then  immediately  constituted  itself  a^ain, 
under  the  title  of  the  New  Catholic 
Association.  This  was  a  usual  expedient 
of  O'Connell  through  his  long  series  of 
agitations,  in  avoiding  the  penalties  of 
penal  enactments.  He  boasted  that  he 
could  "  drive  a  coach-and-six  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament ; "  and  the  practice  of 
evading  or  practically  annulling  such 
tyrannous  laws  cannot  certainly  be  con- 
demned,  seeing  that  the  Irish  people 
would  at  any  time  have  been  justined  (if 
they  had  the  needful  force)  in  openly 
breaking,  defying,  and  resisting  them. 
This  law  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  never,  in  fact,  enforced,  nor  any 
enforcement  attempted :  and  it  continued 
its  proceedings  precisely  as  before,  until 
Emancipation  was  secure. 

But  while  the  Government  thus  made 
a  show  of  coercion  on  the  one  hand,  they 
had  on  the  other  prepared  a  bill  for  grant- 
ing the  Catholic  claims  in  a  certain  stinted 
and  very  guarded  manner.     And  the  bill 
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settlement.  Thoae  Whig  politioianB  were 
naturally  deaiiona  that  the  measure 
Bhould  pass,  winfis  and  all,  for  they  cared 
nothing  about  we  independence  of  the 
Church  or  the  rights  of  electors.  What 
they  thought  of  was  that  some  Irish 
Cauiolic  members  coming  into  Parliament 
w<mld  be  an  accession  of  force  to  their 
party,  and  might  carry  them  into  office. 
Mr.  0*Connell  did  not  then  probably  so 
fully  know,  as  he  afterwards  came  to 
Icnow,  that  British  Whigs  regard  all 
Irish  questions  steely  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  Whig  party.  The  cour- 
tesies also,  and  the  pjusuasive  phraseoloffy 
of  those  courtly  "IdberaLB,''  and  of  the 
ISngltah  Ci^holiai,  who  were  all  for  the 
bill,  certainly  imposed  somewhat  upon 
0*Conii^*s  mind,  insomuch  that  he  is 
known  to  have  signiiied  to  some  principal 
Whig  statesmen  his  willingness  to  take 
the  bill  as  il  stood,  with  the  two  offensive 
*' wings."  The  fortunate  loss  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  prevented 
any  evil  consequences  arisine  from  this 
unaccountable  weakness;  and  when  the 
deputation  returned  to  Ireland,  and  found 
what  was  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the 
Catholics;  and  when  O'Connell  found 
thfb  his  oompljrins  disposition  was  very 
likely  to  injure  his  popularity  and  his 
power  for  good,  he  very  ])romptly  and 
maMy  retract^l,  and  took  his  position 
again  with  his  countTvmcn.  It  had  been 
well,  indeed,  if  he  had  iirmly  held  his 
ground  against  both  those  wings  to  the 
last. 
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Aotkn  of  the  Gatholie  AwocUtion— Watorford 
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Canning  rremier— Lord  Anglenoft  Viceroy— The 
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of  the  King— O'Connellat  the  Bar  of  the  Houne— 
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Thb  Catholic  Association  continued  its 
operations  and  extended  its  organization 
with  even  greater  vigour  and  success  than 
beliare.  It  had  a  machinery  which  ex- 
tended not  only  into  every  coimty,  but 
into  every  parish.  Its  funds  were  given 
to  employ  lawyers  to  protect  the  people 
in  cases  of  eztmne  oppression;   and  in 


such  cases  as  the  wrecking  of  a' chapel,  or 
an  Orange  riot  in  the  North— cases  which 
the  magistrates  at  petty  and  quarter- 
sessions  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating 
upon  the  general  principle  that  Papists 
had  no  rights  which  Protestants  wore 
bound  to  respect— their  worships  were 
now  sometimes  thunderstruck  by  the 
apparition  of  clever  barristers  or  attorneys 
from  Dublin,  who  not  only  knew  more 
law  than  the  whole  l)ench  of  justices,  but 
were  attended  by  newspaper  reporters, 
sure  to  publish  abroad  to  the  worid  any 
too  outra^us  instance  of  magisterial 
partizanship.  But  the  machinery  of  the 
Association,  both  central  and  provincial, 
was  capable  of  being  employed  with  more 
striking  effect  in  the  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  and  its  efficiency 
began  to  be  proved  in  the  g^ieral  election 
of  1826.  It  was  resolved  m  the  Associa- 
tion that  all  its  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  favouring  the  return  of  cer- 
tain liberal  Protestants  (seeing  that  Cath- 
olics were  not  eligible)  for  some  counties 
which  had  been  up  to  that  time  controlled 
absolutely  by  a  few  great  families  of  the 
old  colonial  aristocracy.  The  Beresfords, 
for  example,  had  long  represented  Water- 
ford  in  person  of  some  member  of  their 
family.  The  idea  of  opixmng  the  Beres- 
ford  interest  in  that  county  seemed  the 
wildest  dream;  and  the  Beresford,  who 
was  Marquis  of  Waterford,  naturally 
thought  that  he  did  not  more  clearly  own 
the  demesne  of  Curraghmore  than  he 
owned  the  representation  of  his  county. 
At  the  election  of  1826,  Lord  George 
Beresford  was  boldly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Villiers  Stuart,  another  large  proprietor 
of  the  county,  and  a  friend  to  the  Cath- 
olic claims.  The  latter  was  supported  by 
the  parochial  organizers  and  by  tnc  Catholic 
clergy,  and  won  his  election,  to  the  in- 
tense mortification  of  the  house  of  Cur- 
raghmore, and  i)erfect  consternation  of  the 
whole  Protestant  interest. 

While  society  in  Dublin  was  much  agi- 
tated by  the  progress  of  this  contest  in 
the  South,  news  arrived  in  that  city  of  a 
still  more  stirring  natura  Louth  Conuty 
was,  in  like  manner,  held  to  be  an  appan- 
age of  the  two  no]>lc  houses  of  Foster  and 
Jocelyn.  Their  titles  were  Oriel  and 
Uoden.  Lord  Oriel  was  that  John 
Foster,  S|)eakcr  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  Uuion, 
with  whom  this  history  has  already  had 
much  to  do — all  his  life  a  hi^h  place- 
holder, and  bitter  opponent  of  the  Cath- 
oUcs.  The  politician  of  the  family  was 
now  John  Leslie  Foster,  who  hacl  long 
sat  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the  members 
for  the  county,  and  consistently  on  every 
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that  ail  mankinil  mii^ht  remain  precisely 

as  it  wa.H  for  his  day.     In  short,  he  w;is 

a  *'  ( .'on wrvativo  "  of  the  stupidest  sort.* 

•  His  iT'l'T  of  ('iinHiTTntit<m  Ir  adminiblv  rhar- 
iiclcri/iMl  hv  I'liul  I.i>uiH  (-Diirior,  wrho.  :<j)o:ikinK  i^f 


Lie  Down." 

The  prohibition  of  the  Dublin  procesnoa. 
and  other  alarming  signs  of  an  apiiroadt- 
ing  compromise  niith  Jezebel — for  $a(k 
was  held  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  threat- 
ened admission  of  Papists  to  Parliament 
andtheCori>oration3 — aroused  all  the**Xo- 
Poi»er>'''  animosities  of  their  heieditUT 
oppressors,  and  the  clerical  agitators  pn»- 
jeutetl  a  **New  Befomiatioii."  If  the 
Catholics  could  but  l>e  convinced  of  thnr 
idolatry  and  superstition  (which  seemeilw 
manifest  to  those  clerical  persons),  it  vtf 


u...,i  ,.n.soi,i  on  ti.i.  i.iorninK  of  ti,«  m-rttion,  he  y^ou^ht  that  they  could  no  longer  penHl 
wuuiahuvecricii:  'j/cn  iHtu.'  coiuerrvntUd.aoi!"' .  m  their  anoACiaiis  preteDaions.    In  gOM- 
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tal,  this  new  scheme  of  proselytism  was 
carried  on  by  mere  ribald  abuse  of  every- 
thing held  sacred  in  the  ancient  religion, 
and  oy  repeating  the  old  stories  ont  of 
Fox's  Martyrs ;  ont  certain  of  the  new 
reformers  challeDged  public  discussion 
with  the  most  learned  Catholic  theolo- 
f^MHB  in  every  diocese,  and  at  first  some 
of  these  challenges  were  promptly  met  by 
Catholic  cler^^ymeai,  who  thought  on  their 
side  that  their  religion  could  lose  nothing, 
and  might  gain  much  by  public  ezposi* 
tion  and  d^ence  of  its  tenets.  Several 
oral  discussions  took  place  accordingly, 
of  which  the  most  notable  was  that  oe- 
tween  a  Bev.  Mr.  Pope,  an  Engli^ 
clerg3rman,  and  Father  Maguire,  a  parish 
priest  of  Leitrim  County.  The  bold 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  '^Father 
Tom  *'  was  thought  by  his  own  partizaus 
rather  tmfortunate,  as  he  had  never 
debated  in  ^blic,  though  known  to  be  a 
learned  theologian,  while  Mr.  Pope  was  a 
practised  controversialist.  The  discussion 
was  to  take  place  in  Dublin,  each 
champion  to  defend  three  articles  of  his 
own,  and  assail  three  of  his  adversary's 
faith.  The  occasion  excited  intense  iu- 
terest.  Not  only  the  public  room  where 
the  meeting  took  place,  but  all  Sackville 
Street,  was  thronged  with  eager  sympa- 
thizers. As  the  two  disputants  argued 
within  the  building,  thousands  of  minor 
**  oral  discussions  "  were  taking  place  on 
the  streets,  and  the  talk  of  Dublin  car- 
men was  of  two  sacraments  and  of 
seven.  This  scene  lasted  many  days. 
The  debate  was  carried  on  with  BxUm- 
cient  courtesy.  Father  Mi^i;uire  proved 
himself  a  master  of  theological  learning, 
and  Mr.  Pope  of  controversial  declama- 
tion; and  the  affair  ended  as  might  have 
been  expected — that  is,  Cathohcs  were 
oonvincea  that  Mr.  Maguire  had  de- 
molished the  Protestant  religion,  and 
Protestants  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Pope 
had  not  left  Popery  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Nobody  was  converted  on  either  sid& 

Many  other  similar  discussions,  in 
which  laymen  sometimes  bore  a  part, 
xaged  in  each  province  of  the  island,  and 
generally  rather  inflamed  intolerance  than 
advanced  any  sood  cause.  The  Bight 
Bev.  Dr.  Doyle  disapproved  of  them,  and 
soon  interdicted  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
from  engaging  in  them.  So  did  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  then  the 
other  bishops.  Soon  not  a  priest  could 
be  fimnd  to  accept  a  challen^  and  their 
opponents  took  this  as  a  plam  i>roof  that 
tne  Catholic  religion  was  afraid  of  the 
llj^t  of  day.  They  eagerly  pressed  their 
inyitatioDa,  but  in  vain.  They  urgently 
cflbved  to  their  C^thoUc  friends  to  prove 
2 


the  mass  a  plain  sacrifice  to  idols,  and 
purgatory  a  lamentable  infringement  ou 
the  prerogatives  of  hell.  The  Catholic 
priests  would  no  lonser  strip  for  this 
polemical  prize-ring,  uthough  still  ready 
and  willing  to  expound  their  £uth  by  the 
old  methods  of  theological  argument. 

The  year  1827  was  remarkable  for  the 
first  great  example  of  the  emigrant  Irish 
in  every  foreign  country,  and  in  every 
colony,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  of  their  friends  at 
home.  And  the  sympathy  and  substan- 
tial aid  were  not  confined  to  Irishmen 
alone,  nor  even  to  Catholics  alon&  The 
bold  attitude  of  O^Connell ;  the  mighty 
power  he  had  created  and  directed  ;  the 
vigour  and  wisdom  of  that  agitation  now 
so  evidently  shaking  the  deep-rooted  and 
broad-based  structmre  of  the  British  Em- 
pire,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  powerful  French  press  occu- 
pied itself  warmly  in  the  straggle;  and 
from  French  Cathohcs,  as  welfas  frt)m 
Americans  of  all  religions,  came  addresses 
and  subscriptions  to  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Multitudinous  meetings  of  "Friends 
of  Ireland  "  were  held  in  aU  considerable 
American  cities;  and  a  l2u*ge  \wit  of  the 
business  of  the  Association  began  to  be 
reading  foreign  correspondence,  and  re- 
ceiving addresses  frt)m  not  only  France 
and  America,  but  frt)m  various  German 
States,  from  Italy,  from  Spain,  even  from 
British  India.  All  these  things,  whilo 
they  violently  irritated  the  nationid  pride 
of  the  English,  suggested  to  them  at  the 
same  time  the  impossibiUty  of  continued 
resistance  in  so  very  bad  a  cause. 

Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  after  a 
very  short  tenure  of  ofSce.  He  had  to 
contend  with  a  compact  and  very  acri- 
monious opposition,  consisting  not  only 
of  the  Tories,  but  of  the  aristocratic 
party  of  the  old  Whigs,  headed  by  Lord 
Grey — a  party  which  was  jealous  of  Can- 
ning, beoiuse  it  sincerely  believed  him 
an  mterloper  upon  the  prescriptive  right 
of  a  few  great  families  to  govern  the 
country.* 

But  the  head  and  the  heart  of  this 

*  Canning  was  a  man  of  strong  passions  and 
high  spirit,  with  great  talent  for  satire,  and  of  conrse 
had  made  many  enemies— and  witnont  ecemie» 
no  man  is  entitled  to  ha^e  friends.  He  had  beea 
a  Tory,  too,  and  had  written  pungent  sqoibs  in  the 
Anti^aeobin  against  "French  principles."  For 
example,  the  very  clerer  satire  of  the  ifmitf  Knift- 
Orindar.  In  one  of  these  imr  dmprit^  he  had 
contrasted  the  statesman-like  qualitleB  of  certain 
Tory  lords  with 

**  —  The  temper  of  Orey, 
And  Treasmvr  Sheridan's  promise  to  pay.** 

It  was  generally  heliered  ttiat  Lord  Orey  did  not 
forget  this,  and  that  it  contrllmted  very  mnch  to 
envenom  his  opposition  to  Oiim!ng*s  Mialitry. 
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venomoiui  opposition  was  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  who  saw  that  Canning  was  des- 
tined, if  his  Government  lasted,  to  carry 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  who  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  snpersede  him,  and  carry  that  inevit- 
able measure  himself — a  policy  not  un- 
fiimiliar  to  this  pmdent  statesman,  which 
he  afterwards  pnrsned  in  the  other  signal 
case  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Mr.  Canning,  too,  was  in  failing  health, 
and  had  lost  most  of  the  original  energy 
of  his  nature.  Peel  therefore  "  hounded 
him  to  death,**  as  Lord  George  fientinck 
long  afterwards  bitterly  declared  in  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Canning  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Goderich,  a  statesman  of  little  taient  or 
influence,  who  did  not  succeed  in  forming 
a  ministry  which  could  hold  together; 
and  in  January,  1828,  this  feeble  ad- 
ministration gave  {dace  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Premier  Minister,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department — ^both  of  them  avowed  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  liberties  of 
Gatholios.  The  Duke,  also,  was  still  sin- 
cerely and  consistently  resolute  to  refuse 
all  concession;  while  his  prudent  col- 
league had  already  determined  to  be 
oonverted  at  the  right  moment,  and  to 
have  the  credit  of  e£Eecting  a  revolution 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  In  this 
new  Cabinet  was  Lord  Palmerston — a 
man  who  never  cared  for  Whig  or  Tory, 
Catholio  or  Protestant,  or  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  any  class,  sect,  or  nation,  but 
was  alwajTS  ready  to  bear  a  hand,  and 
that  efficiently,  in  the  current  events 
which  were  for  the  time  being  the  order 
of  the  day. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1828, 
the  Catholic  A^ociation  was  prepared 
with  a  petition,  signed  by  800,000 
Catholics,  praying,  not  for  any  rights  of 
their  own,  or  r^ef  for  themselves,  but 
for  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  Corpora- 
tion Act,  which  had  excluded  Proteetaut 
Dissenters  from  office  for  a  centurv  and  a 
half.  This  idea  was  O^Conneirs  ;  but  the 
petition,  as  he  long  afterwards  delishted 
to  proclaim,  was  drawn  up  by  the  nand 
of  Father  L'Estrange,  a  Uarmelite  friar. 
This  was  an  incident  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  fine  dramatic  effect — the  pros- 
cribed and  oppressed  Catholics  petitioning 
for  the  rights  of  the  much  less  proscribed 
and  oppresMd  Nonconformists  !  But  it 
is  fiur  to  add  that  many  x)etitions  poured 
in  this  session  from  Protestants  of  all 
sects  in  fiivour  of  the  CathoUc  claims,  so 
that  there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of 
mutual  good-wilL  and  a  nmversal  aipi- 
istioii  tofwaidi  libtcfy,   •4iiality»    and 


fraternity.  The  nictuie  was  aumewhafe 
marred,  however,  oy  moltitudea  of  peti- 
tions vehemently  deprecating;  aU  ooooes- 
sion  to  Catholics  ;  and  these  latter  came 
frtmi  the  most  influential  quarters  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Lreland,  England,  and 
Scotland.  The  British  UnivenitieB  wers 
especially  stirred  by  apprehension  and 
alarm  for  the  Pirotestant  interest;  and 
the  Corporations,  particularly  tiiat  of 
Dublin,  lelt  that  all  was  lost  u  a  man  of 
seven  sacraments  became  aldennan  or 
town  councillor. 

In  that  session  the  Test  Act  and  Cor- 
poration Act  were  in  foot  repealed.  The 
measure  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  statesmen  whotblen  andalwa^ 
professed  "  Liberal  **  prindplea,  and  as- 
pired to  lead  the  par^  of  what  is  called 
'*  Progress ; ''  bnt  being  essentially  nar- 
row-mmded,  has  often  shown  himself 
actuated  by  the  blindest  buntry  and 
intolerance.  His  measoie  wS^^nied, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  langoid  opposi- 
tion made  to  it  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  '«di» 
was  then  in  a  transUkm  sfeato^  and  was 
making  up  his  mind  to  be  oonverted 
himself  to  Liberal  piincipleB,  and  even 
to  snatch  from  Lorn  John  Rnssell  and 
the  Whiffs  the  credit  of  caRjriiig  the 

S«nd  Wnig  measure  of  liiat  agei  The 
ot  repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  became  law  in  April ;  ana  a  §bw 
weeks  after,  on  the  secession  of  aevetal 
members  from  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  then  member  for  Clare  County; 
wasl>ronght  in  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
administration  as  President  of  the  Boanl 
of  Trade.  This  vacated  his  seat  for  Clare 
until  he  should  be  re-elected ;  and  he 
immediately  issued  his  address  to  tho 
Clare  electors,  nothing  doubting  that 
he  would  be  at  once  replaced  in  his  seat, 
having  large  influence  in  the  county,  and 
most  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors  bei^ 
his  political  and  personal  niends.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  a  nighly  honourable  and 
libend  gentleman,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
Catholic  Emancipation.  He  was,  more- 
over, the  son  of  that  steady  Anti-Unioa 
patriot,  Mr.  Prime-Sergeant  Fiti^gersU, 
who  had  spoken  at  the  bu"  meeting  againrt 
the  Union,  and  had  been  therenpoo  de- 
graded from  his  office  by  the  GovemmeDt. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  some  sort,  a  martyr 
to  patriotism ;  and  his  son  had  good  rea- 
son to  count  not  only  on  his  own  pimfii 
sions  and  influence  in  his  county,  bnt  abo 
on  his  personal  merit  and  the  traditiooi 
of  his  feunily ,  for  a  warm  nqp^^ort  in  (3aic 
The  celebrated  dare  eleo&on  followed— 
one  of  the  most  mouMntoos  tnnaactioBi 
in  the  modem  history  of  Irekod,  sai 
iadesd,  of  tlM  otbv  lalaad  idflow    Itvit 
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no  merely  local  oontest  for  one  seat  in 
Parliament ;  it  was  the  making  up  of  a 
decisiye  iBSoe  between  the  millions  of  op- 
pressed Catholics  and  that  potent  and 
insolent  *' Ascendancy,"  which  had  so 
lonff  trampled  np<»i  them  in  their  own 

At  first,  however,  it  was  not  foreseoi 
what  a  sharp  tuning-point   this  Clare 
election  was  destined  to  prove  in  history. 
The  Catholics  had  passed  a  resolution  at 
one  of  their  ajj^gregate  meetings  to  oppose 
the  election  ofevery  candidate  who  should 
not  pledge  himself  against  the  Duke  oi 
Wellmgton's  administration.    Now,  here 
was  a  proven  friend  to  ^ose  Catholics, 
who  had  always  voted  in  their  fftvour, 
actually  a  memDer  of  that  admimstratioD, 
and  seeking  eketion  at  the  hands  of  an 
Irish  coDstitttency.     The  question  was, 
Should  that  worthy  gentleman  be  opposed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Association  ? 
And  whom  could  they  hope  to  put  in  his 
]^aoe  who  would  be  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  YeBej  Fitzgerald?    An  inci- 
dent now  occurred  which  gave  nmch  ad- 
ditional  importance    to   wis    question. 
Lord  John  nussell,  charmed  with  his  own 
success  in  repealing  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  swelling  with  self-confidence, 
as  usual,  and  never  doubting  that  he  was 
about  to  be  the  mat  "  Liberal "  leader, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  sn^sest- 
ing  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  oiWel- 
li^^ton  in  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  had  been  so  fair 
and  nobM  as  to  entitle  his  Grace  to  the 
eratitudeof  "Liberals;"  and  that  they, 
the  said  Liberals,  "  would  consider  the  re- 
versal of  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  against  his  Government  as  evi- 
dence of  the  interest  which   the  Lrish 
people  fielt^  not  only  in  the  great  question 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  country,  but 
in   the   assertion   of    religious   freedom 
throughout  the  empire, "  *    That  is  to  say, 
the  Whig  party  of  the  ''empire"  would 
take  it  very  und  if  Mr.  O  Connell  and 
^e  Cathoho  Association  would  put  aside 
the  ccnsideFaiion  of  their  own  country 
and  their  othi  rights,  and  use  their  power 
ao  as  to  benefit  that  party.    This  resem- 
bles extremely  the  many  other  occasions 
on  which  tiie  Whigs  of  the  "empire" 
have  endeavoured  to  stifle  Irish  questions, 
and  turn  Irish  organizations  for  national 
purposes  to  tiie  service  of  an  English  fac- 
tion, which  tX'wtffB  courted  the  Catholics 
when  out  of  office,  and  always  spurned 
and  oppressed  them  when  in  power. 

AaciMT.  O'Connell's  greatest  weakness 
(as  we  have  seen  in  i£e  last  chapter), 
boih  tiien  and  nnofl^  was  his  too  credulous 


reliance  upon  the  fedr  professions  of  that 
treacherous  party,  which  he  had  so  often 
occasion  to  describe  as  "  the  base,  brutal, 
and  bloody  Whk;s."  On  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  0'(^nnell  can  scaioely  be 
censured  for  lending  an  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestion oftiie  Whig--ihatMr.  Fitssgenl^a 
election  should  eo  unopposed ;  for  O'Con- 
nell  himself  did  not  yet  foresee  what  a 
potent  engine  this  Clare  election  would 
become  in  his  hands.  Therefore  he  pro- 
posed,  in  the  Association,  that  the  resolu- 
tion i^ould  be  suspended. 

But  O'Connell  aid  not  fully  appreciate 
how  deeply  his  countrymen  abhorred  both 
Wellington  and  Peel,  of  both  of  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Secretary,  Irdand 
had  bitter  experience.  His  motion  was 
vehemently  and  suooessfnlly  opposed. 
After  some  debate,  the  original  resolution 
was  left  standing;  and  vm  Association 
remained  commii^ed  to  oppose  the  return 
of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz^ierakL  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  foilure  to 
rescind  that  resolution. 

Clare,  then,  was  to  be  contested;  and 
the  next  question  was.  Who  waste  be  prut 
forward  against  Fitzgerald?  The  Associa- 
tion pitched  upon  Migor  MacNamara,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  county — a  Pro- 
testant, of  course,  but  desooided  of  an- 
cient Irish  stock,  very  friendly  to  the 
Catholics;  a  man  of  but  little  we^t  of 
character,  whose  principal  care  and  am- 
bition seem  to  have  been  to  dress  and 
wig  himself  after  the  pattern  of  Georae 
rvT,  whom  he  perscmally  resembled ;  for 
the  rest,  a  gooil  landlord,  an  excdlent 
magistrate,  and  protector  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  But  this  perscmage,  thou^  a 
friend  to  his  Catholic  countrynksn,  was 
still  more  a  friend,  as  it  turned  out^  to  his 
neighbour  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  He  sJlowed 
many  days  to  elapse  without  sending  an 
answer  to  the  Association ;  and  as  Qaie 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  Dublin,  in 
those daysof  slow  travelling,  much  anxious 
delay  was  thus  created.  Doubts  and 
rumours  began  to  prevail,  not  only  as  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  candidacy,  but  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  priests  of  CSara 
to  act  warmly  with  the  Association  againafc 
80  estimable  and  popular  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  and  Sir.  Steele 
were  sent  post  to  Clare,  to  inquire  into 
the  dispositions  of  priests  and  people,  and 
to  brinff  an  answer,  if  possible,  from 
M%jor  MacNamara.  CGorman  Mahon 
came  back  in  two  days.  The  Migoc'a 
family  lay  under  such  obligations  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  that  he  could  not  think  of 
opposing  him.  Meanwhile  the  "  Aaoend- 
ancy  "  party,  as  well  as  the  Liberal  ]^o> 
testaats  d  Qlan,  ware  aotivsly  miffigod 
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in  working  for  the  candidate  already  in 
the  field ;  and  boastins;  that  no  gentle- 
man in  the  county  womd  stoop  so  low  as 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  Those  gentlemen  of  the 
county  were  soon  to  receive  a  lesson. 

There  was  earnest  cousoltation  one 
night  at  O'ConnelFs  house  in  Merrion 
Square.  Next  day  Dublin  City  was  startled, 
and  soon  all  Ireland  was  aroused,  by  an 
address  from  CConnell  himself  to  the 
electors  of  Clare,  soliciting  their  suffrages, 
affirming  that  he  was  qualified  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  them  in  Parliament, 
although  he  would  never  take  the  oath 
(that  the  mass  is  idolatrous),  '*  for,"  con- 
tinned  he,  "the  authority  which  created 
those  oaths  (the  Parliament)  can  abrogate 
them;  and  I  entertain  a  confident  hope 
that  if  yon  elect  me,  the  most  bigoted  of 
our  enemies  w%U  see  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing from  the  chosen  representative  of  the 
people  an  obstacle  which  would  prevent 
him  from  doing  hia  duty  to  his  Kmg  and 
to  his  country.''  At  last  all  the  world, 
friends  and  foes,  saw  in  one  moment 
what  was  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Clare 
election. 

Several  members  of  the  Association 
were  at  once  sent  down  to  Clare  in  order 
to  excite  the  people,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  great  event;  also  to  arouse  the 
spirit  of  the  priests,  and  induce  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  the  tenantry.  The 
great  funily  *' interests" — the  O'Briens, 
the  Vandeleurs,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Mac- 
Namaras — had,  as  they  thought,  organized 
and  drilled  their  numerous  tenantry  into 
proper  discipline.  Thejr  considered  the 
people  who  lived  on  their  estates  almost 
in  the  light  of  serfs ;  and  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple then  in  Ireland,  that  if  any  gentle- 
man interfered  with  another's  tenants,  by 
canvassing  them,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  vote  against  their  landlords,  the  inter- 
ference wa«  to  be  resented  as  a  personal 
affront.  But  a  power  was  now  moving 
these  masses  on  which  those  respect- 
able gentlemen  had  not  calculated — the 
profound  and  sweeping  passion  of  a 
nighly  impulsive  and  imaginative  people, 
thoroughly  aroused  by  every  feeling  that 
could  appeal  either  to  their  manhood  or 
their  religious  enthusiasm — stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  of  priests  whom  they 
loved,  and  inspired  by  the  name  and  re- 
nown of  the  redoubtable  champion  who 
promised  to  deliver  them.  All  this  to- 
gether made  up  such  a  mass  of  concen- 
trated power,  as  was  sure  to  test  severely 
the  discipline  of  the  great  estates,  and  the 
traditionary  deference  paid  by  tenants  to 
their  landlords. 

Mr.  Steele  and  (^Gorman  Mahon  under- 


took  to  canvas  the  county;  and  Steela 
intimated  beforehand  liia  readineas  wt 
fight  any  landlord  who  should  i&A  liiin- 
sdf  aggrieved  by  interference  with  his 
tenants.  Then  they  traversed  the  ooanty, 
making  the  most  earnest  and  impetnoos 
appeab  to  the  people;  addresnngi^  them 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  places— in  the 
chapels  after  mass,  on  the  hill-sidei^  in 
the  village  markets,  by  day  and  by  ni^t^ 
until  it  was  clear  that  the  generous  and 

gallant  people  were  folly  resdved  to 
rave,  tnis  one  good  time,  the  utmost 
vengeance  of  lanolord  wratii,  and  carry 
the  "  Man  of  the  People  "  triumphantly 
to  the  door  of  Parliament. 

The  famous  Father  Magnire  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Leitrim  that  he  might 
help  to  swell  the  excitement.  John  Law- 
less (or,  as  he  was  usually  named.  Honest 
Jack  Lawless)  was  then  editor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Belfast,  called  the  Irishman.  He 
left  his  newspaper  to  other  hands,  and 
hurried  to  Clare,  to  put  his  fiery  leading 
articles  into  the  form  of  fiery  speeches. 
The  town  of  Ennis,  which  had  a  poppla- 
tion  of  eight  thousand,  contained  tnirty 
thousand  human  bein^  on  the  day  when 
O'ConneU's  green  carnage  was  expected  in 
that  place.  Oreen  flags  waved  mm.  the 
windows  ;  priests  and  agitators  addressed 
multitudes  from  a  balcony  or  a  flight  of 
steps  ;  and  the  excitement  of  expectation 
was  at  its  highest.  Yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  turbulence  or  dii- 
oraer.  On  the  contraiy,  throughout  all 
the  exciting  canvas,  and  still  more  excit- 
ing days  of  the  actual  poll,  old  family 
feuds  were  suspended,  or  terminated  for 
ever.  There  was  no  drunkenncsBs,  no 
angry  language,  and  no  man  ventured  (so 
strong  was  public  opinion)  to  raise  a  haiid 
against  another  upon  any  provocation. 
O'Connell  at  length  appeared,  with  two 
or  three  friends;  and  there  was  one 
continuous  shout  from  thirty  thousand 
throats.  Women  cried  and  laughed ; 
strangers,  who  had  never  seen  one  an- 
other, wrung  each  other  s  hands ;  and  from 
every  window  ladies  (Mr.  Shiel  says,  **of 
great  beauty  '*)  waved  hands  and  banci- 
kerchiefs.  No  wonder  that  such  a  tem- 
pest of  patriotic  zeal  whirled  away  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  own  tenants  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  marshalling  bailiffs  ;  nor  that  one 
wave  of  O'ConneU's  arm  left  Mr.  Vai^e- 
leur  deserted  by  his  whole  army  of  frto- 
holders.  Sir  Edward  O'Brien's  feudal 
pride  was  mortally  hurt  by  the  defection 
of  his  people,  and  ne  shed  tears  of  vexa- 
tion ;  but  his  son,  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
then  member  for  Ennis,  though  his  femily 
pride  may  have  been  hurt  by  such  a 
tesnlt^  was  not  jneomwlahle^  being  is- 
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deed   a   contributor  to   the    "  Catholic  I  triumph,  and  through  the  southern  j>art 

Sent,"  and  one  who,  at  ail  times,  valued         ** '^ —    '^  "    '     "*^* 

justice  and  fair  dealing  more  higl:^  than 
the  broad  acres  and  high  towers  of  jDrumO' 
land. 

The  details  of  an  election  contest,  even 
that  of  Clare  in  1828,  need  not  be  related 
at  length.     Sir  Edward  O'Brien  proposed 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  was  seconded  by  Sir 
Augustus  Fitarorald.    O'Connell  was  nro- 
posed   by    O'Gorman    Mahon    and    Mr. 
Steele,  both  proprietors  in  the  county. 
The  speeches  were  made;  the  poll  pro- 
ceeded;   and  at  its  dose  the  numbers 
fftood,  for  CConnell,  two  thousand  and 
iifbv-seven ;  for  Fit^erald,  one  thousand 
and  seventy-five,    .^^r  an  argument  be- 
fore the  assessor,  Mr.  Keating,  in  which 
it  was  contended  that  a  CathoHc  could  not 
be  legally  returned,  the  objection  was 
overruled  on  the  ground  that  it  rested 
with  the  Parliament  itself^  on  the  oath 
being  tendered  and  refused,  to  exclude  a 
repiresentative,   and  O'Connell  was  pro- 
claimed duly  ^ected. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  this  day  fully 
to  comprehend  the  profound  impression 
which  this  event  produced   throughout 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  other  island. 
Mr.    Vesey   Fitz^rald,    though    deeply 
mortified,  took  his  defeat  with  a  gentle- 
manlike calmness;    but  the  great   pro- 
prietors of  Clare  County,  who  had  sup- 
ported him,  could  not  conceal  their  omin- 
ous apprehensions.    **  Where  is  all  this  to 
end?"  was  a  qaestion  frequently  put  in 
his  presence  ;  to  which  he  replied  only  by 
looks  of  gloom  and  sorrow.     In  fact,  the 
worthy  Protestant  **  Liberals,"  disciples 
and  followers  of  Grattan  and  Ponsonby, 
bad  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the 
Catholic  claims  as  their  affair — iney  were 
the  Parliamentary  patrons  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  their  clients  taking  the  case 
into  their  own  hands  ;  not  only  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  them,  but  even 
flin^g  aside  so  decisively  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  advocates,  and  com- 
ing in  their  proper  person  to  thunder  at 
the  doors  of  raniament.    Still  more  fear- 
ful and  terrible  to  them  was  the  example 
of  independence  now  set  by  the  votmg 
tenantry ;  the  hereditary  family  "  inter- 
ests" were  no  longer  omnipotent;  and 
the  end  of  the  world  seemed  at  hand.    The 
exultation  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ire- 
land was  unbounded.   O'Connell  travelled 
back  to  Dublin  in  the  midst  of  one  con- 
tinued triunyihal  procession.     Mr.  Law- 
less, Uie  Belfast  editor,  was  escorted  on 
his  return  to  Belfast  by  enormous  multi- 
tudes of  the  peasantiy.      Through  the 
plaint  of  Meatn  they  passed  in  peaceable 


of  Monaghan ;   but  in  this  r^on  the 
Orangemen  were  strong,  armed,  resolute, 
and  infuriated ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
armed  Protestants^  excited  by  tiie  har- 
angues of  their  preachers,  and  prayerfully 
determined    to    resist   tiiis   triumph   of 
"Jezebel,"  at  least  in  their  county,  were 
assembled   at  Ballybay,   and  showed  a 
stem  purpose  of  opposing  the  passage  of 
Mr.  Lawless  and  his  followers.   It  needed 
all  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  friendly  expostulations  of  General 
Thornton,  mihtary  commandant  of  the 
district,  to  prevent  a  collision,  and  induce 
the  multitudinous  escort  of  Mr.  Lawless 
to  disperse  and  go  to  their  homes.     For  a 
week  or  two  there  were  serious  apprehen- 
sions of  collision,  and  of  civil  war ;  and 
large  nnmbers  of  troops  were  hastily  sent 
over  from  England.    It  was  even  formidly 
proposed  in  tiie  Catholic  Association  that 
a  run  should  be  made  on  the  banks,  with  , 
a  view  of  disorganizing  society  and  opening 
the  way  for  armed  revolution ;  but  these 
counsels  were  rejected. 

The  actual  results  of  this  election  are 
well  known,  and  maybe  shortly  summar- 
ized. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
a  few  months  before  declared  that  "  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
placing  Roman  Catholics  in  a  Protestant 
Legislature  with  any  kind  of  safety,  as 
his  personal  knowledge  told  him  that  no 
King,  however  CathoUc,  could  govern  his 
Catholic  subjects  without  the  aid  of  the 
Pope;"  this  Duke,  the  consistent  and 
conscientious  opponent  of  Catholic  liber- 
ties, and  who  had  taken  office  expressly 
to  defeat  their  claims,  became  suddenly 
converted,  and  felt  that  the  choice  lay 
between  Catholic  Emancipation  and  civil 
war.  As  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  had 
already  divined  the  coarse  of  events — his 
policy  was  dear ;  and  his  conscience  pre^ 
sented  no  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Angle- 
sea,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  though  he  nad 
come  over  to  Ireland  with  no  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  Catholics,  had  greatly 
altered,  his  views,  and  now  made  no  secret 
of  his  opinion  that  the  time  was  come  to 
settle  the  vexed  question  in  the  only  way 
it  could  be  settled — for  which  expression 
of  opinion  he  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  government. 

The  Parliament  met  in  February,  1829. 
The  Eing^s  speech,  prepared  no  doubt  by 
Peel,  recommended  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  tne  subsequent 
consideration  of  Catholic  disabilities,  with 
a  view  to  their  adjustment  and  removaL 
As  for  the  Catholic  Association,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  It  had 
done  its  work ;  and[,  not  waiting  for  tha 
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apd  the  Duke  weie  almost  directly  charged 
jteth  being  agents  of  the  Pope  of  Borne, 
jfowever,  the  bill  paased  through  its  two 
first  readings  in  the  Gomniona ;  and  the 
third  reading  was  passed  on  the  3(Hih  of 
March  by  a  majori^  of  thirty-six.  Next 
day  it  was  earned  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  April  its  second  reading 
was  moved  by  the  Dake  of  Wellington, 
who  made  no  scruple  to  nrgje  its  necessity 
in  order  **to  prevent  dvH  war."  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  in  nis  argument  for  the  law, 
had  been  less  explicit  and  straightforward 
than  the  Duke — he  had  only  said  the 
measure  was  needful  to  prevent  great 
<langers  and  *'  public  calamitv."  * 

iu'ter  violent  debates  in  tne  House  of 
Lords,  lasting  several  days,  the  bill  was 
glassed  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a 
minority  of  one  hundred  and  four.  It 
then  received  the  royal  assent ;  and  what 
is  called  Catholic  Emancipation  was  an 
Accomplished  fMst. 

O'Connell,  in  the  meantime,  presented 
himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Bouse  of 
Commons,  claiming  to  take  his  seat  as 
member  for  Clare.  This  was  before  the 
passing  of  the  bill  into  a  law.  But  an 
election  petition  was  pending,  sent  forward 
by  certam  electors  of  Clare,  against  the 
validi^  of  his  return.  The  investigation 
of  this  petition  consumed  time;  but 
at  length  the  committee  reported  Mr. 
O'Connell  duly  elected.  The  Emimcipa- 
tion  Act  was  now  passed,  and  was  uie 
law  of  the  land.  0  Connell,  thereupon, 
lield  himself  entitled  to  go  in  and  take 
liis  seat,  subject  only  to  the  new  oaths. 
Por  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  House 
on  the  15th  of  May,  was  introduced  in 
iihe  usual  form  by  liords  Ebrington  and 
Duncannon,  and  walked  to  the  table  to 
T>e  sworn  by  the  Clerk.  But  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  prudently  provided  a^;ainst  this 
ill  the  new  law,  which  admitted  only 
those  who  should,  **  after  the  commence- 
'Tnent  of  that  ^c^,  be  rotumed  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,"  to  take  their 
seats  under  the  new  oaths.  It  was  a 
mean  piece  of  spite ;  and  its  special  object 
-was  to  give  Sir  Bobert  an  opportunity  of 
anubbing  O'Connell  one  last  time,  before 
jielding  finally  to  his  imperious  demand. 

Accordingly,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
tendered  to  the  new  member  the  now- 
abrogated  oaths— one  bong  the  oath  of 
^Supremacy  (namely,  that  the  King   of 

*81r  Btibert  Peel,  In  his  letter  to  Doctor  Jebb, 
Biehop  of  Limarlck,  in  February,  said:— ** It  ie 
easy  to  blame  tlie  conoeBsionB  that  were  made  in 
1782  and  in  179B;  bat  they  were  not  made  without 
mn  taitfmate  coniiction  of  their  absolute  necessity 
in  order  to  prevent  graeUtr  danatnT  Sir  Bobert 
says  again:—**!  can  witfi  tratti  affirm,  that  in 
adVising  and  promoting  the  measnres  of  1829,  I 


waa  swayed  by  na  fiar^  socoept  the  fear  of  public 
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England  is  head  of  the  Church),  and  the 
other,  "that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is 
impious  and  idolatrous,''  and  so  forth. 
He  refused  to  take  these  oaths.  He  was 
then  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Houses  where 
he  claimed  his  right  to  sit  and  vote :  lua 
claim  was  disallowed  by  a  vote.  The  old 
oaths  were  once  more  tendered  to  him. 
He  read  over  the  stupid  trash  in  an 
audible  voice ;  then  said,  raisinff  his  head, 
that  he  declined  to  take  that  oaui,  becanse 
**  one  part  of  it  he  knew  to  be  &lae,  aod 
another  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true." 
A  new  writ  was  then  issued,  to  hold  an 
election  for  the  County  Clare. 

The  series  of  measures  called  "  Emanci- 
pation "  consisted  of  three  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  first,  an  Act  for  suppression 
of  the  Catholic  Association  as  an  ille^ 
and  dangerous  society;  the  second,  an 
Act  for  we  disfranchisement  of  the  fort^- 
ahilling  freeholders  ta  Ireland  (not  in 
England,  where  that  qualification 


retained) ;  and  third,  the  Belief  Aot 
proper,  abolishing  the  old  oaths  against 
transubstantiationi  &&,  and  substitoting 
another  very  long  and  ingenious  oath  (for 
Catholics  (mly)  testifying  allegiance  to 
the  Crown;  promising  to  maintain  the 
Hanoverian  settlement  and  succession; 
declaring  that  it  is  no  article  of  the 
Catholic  fidth  "that  Princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects;  that  neither 
the  Pope  nor  any  otiier  foreign  prince 
has  any  temporal  or  civil  juris^ction 
within  the  realm;  promising  to  defend, 
the  settlement  of  property  as  established 
by  law ;  solenmly  oisdaiming,  disavowing 
and  abjuring '  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment  as  settled 
oy  law ;  *  and  engaging  never  to  exercise 
any  privilege  conferred  by  that  Act  'to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion 
or  Protestant  government'  '^ 

The  Act  admitted  Catholics,  on  taking 
this  oath,  to  be  members  of  any  lay  body- 
corporate^  and  to  do  corporate  acts,  and 
vote  at  corporate  elections;  but  not  to 
join  in  a  vote  lor  presentation  to  a  benefice 
in  the  gift  of  any  corporation. 

The  Act  further  most  formally  affirmed 
and  preserved  the  great  principle  of  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy,  by  specially  excluding 
Catholics  from  the  majb.  offices  of  Loro- 
lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor;  the 
former  being  the  officer  who  makes  nearly 
all  appointments  in  Ireland,  and  exerdsea 
the  royal  power  to  pardon — or  not  to 
pardon ;  the  latter  being  the  person  who 
decides  on  the  guardianship  of  minon^ 
and  orders  in  what  r^imon  they  are  to  be 
broueht  up,  in  the  akbsence  of  esEpTMs 
directions  m>m  their  parents.  The  liord 
Chancellor  also  has  contrcd  over    the 
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IxrEitFECT  and  stinted  and  guarded  ns 
the  Catholic  Emanci^tioa  Act  was,  it 
"was  nevertheless  felt  in  Ireland  to  be  a 
ffreat  triumph  and  noble  achievement  of 
O'Connell,  who  at  once  rose  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  popular  favour.  The  Cath- 
olics almost  worshipped  him  as  their 
Heaven-sent  deliverer  ;  and  the  partizans 


of  the  good  old  traditionary  Protestant 
Ascendancy  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  The  sword  brandished  in 
the  hand  of  Walker's  statue,  standing 
upon  a  lofty  column  on  a  bastion  of  Deny 
walls,  fell  down  with  a  crash,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces,  upon  the  very  day 
when  His  Majesty,  George  IV.,  placed 
his  signature  on  the  £mancii>ation  Act ; 
which  he  did  not  do,  however,  without 
having  first  broken  and  trampled  upon  a 
pen  which  was  handed  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  highly  dramatic  manner,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  mimicry  of  deep 
feeling.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  for  his  part, 
thought  the  time  was  now  at  last  surely 
come  to  *'put  down  Popery"  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  to  sena  the  **  Arch-agi- 
tator" to  the  Tower. 

As  for  O'Connell  himself,  and  the  more 
thoughtful  amongst  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Catholic  Association,  they 
saw  too  well  that  little  or  nothing  was 
gained.      Not  only  was  their  civil  and 
political  inferiority  maintained  and  for- 
mally re-asserted;  but  the  great  body  of 
brave  farmers,  who  had  frightened  the 
"empire"    by  their  independence,   was 
ffwept  out  of  civil  existence  at  a  blow.     It 
at  once  became  evident  to  O'Connell  that 
there  was  no  salvation  for  Ireland  but  in 
A  rep^l  of  the  odious  aud  fraudulent  Union. 
On  nis  return  to  Ireland,  as  if  sensible 
that  what  had  been  already  effected  for 
his  country  was  rather  apparent  than  real, 
be  declared  openly  that  the  next  victory 
to  be  achieved  must  be  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.      Both  at  Ennis  and  at  Youghal 
he  made  speeches  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  this  great  measure,  and  promising  never 
to  rest  until  it  should  be  accomplished— a 
pledge  whidi,  indeed,  he  laboured  all  his 
life  to  redeem. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  disfranchising 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  orders  baa 
been  at  once  sent  to  Ireland  to  commence 
» '* registration"  of  those  who  still  retained 
the  fmnchise,  possessing  a  freehold  of  £10 
yearly  value.  This  haste  was  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  soon  as  practicable 
npon  Irish  elections,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
feating O'Connell  when  he  should  again 
present  himself  in  Clare  under  the  new 
-writ.  He  was  not  imposed,  however,  on 
his  second  election  at  Clare,  and  was  again 
sent  back  to  Parliament,  with  all  the 


qualifications  required  even  by  the  new 
law.  He  did  not  at  once  take  his  seat,  as 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of 
June. 

This  year,  Ireland  was  said  to  be  in  an 
"  alarmmjB^ "  state — there  was  "  crime  and 
outrage"  in  several  counties,  and  especially 
in  Tipperary.     In  fact,  the  old  exaction  of 
tithes  not  only  continued  to  be  enforced, 
but  was  pressed  with  even  increased  rig- 
our, seeingthat  Papists  had  become  so 
insolent.     The  consequence  was  the  most 
natural  in  the  world — some  tithe-proctors 
were  forced  to  eat  their  processes,  and  also 
had  their  ears  cut  off.      The  Tipperary 
magistrates  assembled  in  great  alann,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  application  of 
the  **  Insurrection  Act,"  for  they  could 
not  understand  how  people  should  thus 
resist  payment  of  their  lawful  tithes,  un- 
less there  were  a  cons])iracy  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  government  and  bring  in 
the  Pope. 

In  truth,  there  was  throughout  the  island 
a  very  unsettled  and  uneasy  condition 
of  the  popular  mind.    Men  were  told  that 
they  were  "relieved"  and  *' emancipated," 
but  they  felt  no  advantage  from  it  whatso- 
ever.   They  tried  to  feel  2>ride  in  the  vic- 
tory which  they  were  assured  they  had 
won  over  a  British  Ministry ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they    found  themselves    very 
generally  disfranchised;    and  what  wai» 
worse — ^landlords  were  refusing  to  make 
new  leases  of  farms,  and  were  breaking 
the  existing    leases   where    they  could, 
having  no  longer  the  motive  to  rear  up  a 
small  freehold  population  for  the  hust- 
ings.    The  chairmen  of  quarter-sessions, 
and  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  were  busy 
with   their  ejectments;    and    pauperism 
b^an  extensively  to  prevail   The  seasons, 
inaeed,  had  been  for  some  time  rather 
favourable,   and  grain    and   cattle  were 
abundant;   but  the  British  system  had 
now   been   so  well    established    in  our 
island,  that  all  this  wealth  of  bounteous 
nature  flowed  off  instantly  to  England^ 
and  the  price  of  it  also.     All  went  the 
same  way.    The  export  of  agricultural 
produce  to  England  out  of  Imand  had 
grown  so  enormous  within  the  past  few 
years,  that  it  had  been  judged  exi>edient 
in   1826  to  place    that   trade   **on  the 
footing  of  a  coasting  trade.^*     In  other 
words,  no  custom-house  accounts  were  to 
be  kept  of  it ;  and  the  amount  of  it  was- 
thus  concealed  for  many  years.     In  that 
year,    1826,    however,    the    exports    to 
England  had  been  to  the  value  of  iJmost 
eight  millions  in  com  and  cattle.     It  was 
but  small  benefit  to  the  Irish  people  to 
have  favourable   seasons  and    plenteous 
harvests.    Their  wealtii  not  omy  made 
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its(>lf  wixiixd  and  flew  to  Kns;land ;  but  as '  the  people  (who  foond  that  KmOTfip^"!' 
ti'imiicy  nt  ^%'ill  now  hi>caino  the  fanhion^ '  did  not  save  them  from  starvation)  fonmd 
l.indlordri  incrcnHcd  rents  in  pro] portion  to  |  vent  in  occasional  deeds  of  Tiolcnoe;  and 


iin:n.'asoil  produce,  and  tlu-n  wont  to 
Kni;laii<l — the  centre  of  iM>litical  action 
and  fuKliionaMc  life — to  sficnd  thotie  iin- 
]>n)ved  rents.  For  all  this  there  was  no 
ri.inedy  in  Kn)anci|)ation. 

It  BfMin  Ijccaine  evident,  also,  that  the 
ofTcctH  of  the  Kelicf  Act  w(»uld  l>e  disas- 


always  for  the  old  reasons — nxthlni 
seizures  for  tithe,  and  wholesale  ^ectmcBt 
of  tenants.  Many  thousands  of  fiomn 
now  found  themselves  emancipated,  bat 
disfranchised,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  ejected  and  thrown  ont  on  the 
highways.     Th^  were  capable  by  lav  of 


tmus    in    an(»ther    rcsi^cct.      Parhameut ;  holding  high  office ;  but  exposed,  in  &c^ 
and  the  .ru<Ueial  Bench  being  now  o]icncd  to  see  their  children  perishing  by  hnnj^ 
(always  with  tlie  cxcc]ition  of  the  ]ilaoc  ;  and  hardship.     The  crimes  committed  it 
of  liord-Clianeellor)  to  aspiring  Catholics  '  Ireland  have  nearly  always  one  spedlie 
of  the  cdiicjited  clasi*,  th  ir  interests  and  |  character,  and  one  obvious  motive  and 
pyni  pat  hies  1>ecanie  sciMrated  from  those  .  ])rovocAtion.     Their  victims  hai'e  becnal* 
of  their  countr>'men.     rndoubte<lly,  this  *  most  uniformlv  tithe-proctors,  who  seised 
rc.*iiilt  had  l)ecn  calculated  by  the  pni- iu])on  the  small  store  of  the  poor — or  land* 
<1ent  statesman    who    accomplished  the  |  lords  or  agents,  who  cleared  estatef— or 
Kelief  measure;  and  his  plan  succeedcil  j incoming  tenants,  who  rented  Hums  fnm 
but  t(Hi  well.     That  ]ilan    may  be   dc- ;  wliich  others  had  been  ejected     Mnrdea 
ficrihod,  in  •:(*nend  terms,  as  a  ])lan  for  for  money,  from  jealousy,  or  in  persoBil 
ciii-ruptin;{  i\w.  hi;;her  classes  ami  extir-  quarrel,  have  been  at  sJl   times  mod 
]iatin'4  the    lower;    and   Emancipation,   more  rare  in  Ireland  than  in  En^^and; 
4liHfranohising    the    latter    and    oti'ering  and,  indeed,  the  lamentable  acta  3  vio* 
brilH'H  to  the  fonnor.  w;i8  admirably  cal-   lence   which    did    occur  were  genenO^ 
cnl.'iteil  to  buy  over  to  the  British  mtcr-   ]>en)etratcd  by  men  who  had  not  pRn- 
fstri  such  as  aR]iired  to  the   ofjices  and   ously  known  the  doomed  victim,  and  ni 
cmolumentit  di^iicnstil  by  England,  and  |  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  secret  society, 
to  make  them  foruet  the  duty  they  owe<l  The  hapless  people  of  the  countiy  had 


t«)  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  their  native  lancL  Since 
that  <lay,  thertToro,  we  have  seen  con- 
fltaiitly  more  and  mon^  of  the  hij;;hcr  class 
of  Catholics,  in  various  jx'.sitions,  hfJp'nuj 


long  felt  and  exi^erienoed  that  the  lawi 
were  made  not  for  them  but  against  thoB; 
they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  see  Isv 
at  one  side,  and  justice  at  the  other;  tbey 
amid  not  perceive  why  there  should  u 


services  they  would   shudder  to 

nor  why  there  should  be  a  law  to  flii^ 

them  out  from  the  little  &rm  which  thcT 


Ei);:land  to  ;j(ivc-ni  -that  is,  t<i  pilla;j;c  <and   any  law  compelling  them  to  pay  clei^' 
<1oi>o]iulato— tliis  ill-fated  island.    Since  \  men  whom  they  never  saw,  and  at  whose 
that  day  have  been  many  Catholic  mem- 
Iktm  of  Parliament — they  have  solicited 
places  for  useful  constituents.     Catholic 

jittfirncy  -  '^i-nerals  —  tiny  have  packwl  I  had  improveil  and  rendered  fertile  by tlM 
juri<'s  tl»"ih)  the  K in l''»  business."  Cath- ,  sweat  of  their  brows.  Hence  the  seriei 
olic  jii(I'4cs— they  li:ivi>  sat  complacently  i  of  secret  combinations^  with  their  ova 
on  the  lK>ncl),  and  |>erniitt4.Ml  tlioso  juries  j  judicial  sentences  and  desperate  execs- 
to  ho  ]>ack(Ml,  and  pivtt'udcd  to  try  their  tions.  These  proceedings,  however,  at 
fclli>\v-(rf»untrymcn  licforc  those  packed  I  wa^'S  drew  down  ujMjn  the  peasantry  of 
juries,  to  Lflut  tlie  vengeance  of  a  G(»vern- '  the  neighbourhood  a  most  ferocious  and 

ice,  and  fonaed 
Arms  Acts  and 


I  - ...-.-><».w^  **».v«  .«..uv^w  AAA  pennaneno& 

ment.  att4»ni(?y-i:encrals,  and  judi^'csi,  have  The  grievance  of  tithes,  and  the  whA 
sold  themselves  fur  money  and  station,  to  of  that  monstrous  iniquity  called  tbe 
a  ( lovomment  whicli  they  know  to  l>e  the  Established  Church,  seemed  to  he  felt  l>y 
mortal  enemy  of  their  countrymen  and  the  i)cople  with  even  more  intensitT  « 
kiiisuion,  and  have  abandoned  those  irritation,  since  they  were  told  that  VUJ 
countrymen  and  kinsmen  to  certain  j  were  now  "Emancipated,"  and  that  then 
shuu'iitcr  and  extermination.  j  was  an  end  of  Protestant  Asoendancj. 

8uch  have  Ikh'U  the  substantial  results  What  this  Emancipation  might  be,  tbcy 
of  the  "  JU'lief  Measures"  of  ivJI);  and  did  not  well  understand;  they  knewao 
C)'ConneU  ha4l  good  reason  for  his  conclu-  other  result  fi*om  it  than  that  they  vo* 
sion, — that  no  etfectual  service  could  bo! deprived  of  their  franchise,  auid  coold 
rendered  to  the  country,  short  of  annul-  therefore  get  no  more  Irsncs,  AfM^  thef 
ling  the  Union  witli  Knj'lan<l.  thought  that  thqr  saw   Pwy^^^t  ^ 

The  discontent  and  disaupointment  of .  cendancy  all  around 


:y  all  around  tham  ai  mnx«nt  ai 
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ever,  Protestant  Ascendancy  was  always 
at  their  doors.  It  entered  their  cabins, 
and  carried  off  their  pans  and  pots,  their 
calves  and  pi^  to  satisfy  a  Frotestant 
lector.  Protestant  magistrates  (who  were 
in  the  great  majority)  were  always  ready 
to  browbeat  them  from  the  bench,  and 
to  send  policemen  to  search  their  beds  for 
concealed  arms.  Protestant  jurors  always 
met  them  in  the  coiirts  of  justice,  and 
proved  to  them  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
were  not  for  them.  If  sometimes,  there- 
fore, these  people  desperately  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  or  even  associ- 
ated together  to  be  a  kind  of  law  unto 
thionselves,  and  ezecntive  also— dismal 
as  such  a  state  of  society  certainly  is — the 
"whole  blame  of  it  rests  upon  that  unjust 
and  savage  system  of  dealing  with  Ire- 
land which  was  called  '*  Government," 
and  of  which  a  fiunt  outline  only  has  been 
traced  in  these  pagns. 

King  Georse  Iv.  died  in  1830;  and 
"WMB  succeedea  by  his  brother  King  Wil- 
liam IV. ;  an  event  of  little  or  no  interest 
to  Ireland. 

The  next  year  was  occupied  in  Eiu^land 
by  a  most  energetic  agitation  for  a 
Beform  in  Ptoliament, — an  af&ur  which 
also  concerned  Ireland  extremely  little. 
The  Reform  was  to  consist  cmefly  in 
disfranchising  old  boroughs  which  had 
liecome  ruinous  and  almcMt  iminhabited, 
and  giving  the  franchise  to  large  centres 
of  population  which  had  never  returned 
xneml>ers  of  Parliament  before.  Ezcite- 
ment  on  this  question  ran  very  high 
throughout  the  other  island,  but  did  not 
extend  in  any  great  measure  to  Ireland, 
whose  proportions  of  representation  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union.  O'Connell, 
and  the  other  Catholic  and  Liberal  Irish 
members,  all  supported  the  "Reform" 
Ministiy,  and  heated  to  carry  the  measure 
ID  18S2j  imagining,  probably,  that  Ireland 
would  thereby  estaolish  a  claim  upon  the 
popular  party  in  England  for  support 
and  friendly  sympathy  in  asserting  her 
own  rights— an  expectation  which  was 
signally  disappointed. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1830,  Parlia- 
ment opened,  but  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  a  new  election  took  place.  This 
time  O'Connell  abandoned  Clare,  and 
achieved  another  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Beresford  interest  at  Waterford.  A 
considerable  nimiber  of  Catholics  now 
entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time; 
O^Oorman  Mahon  for  Clare,  Richard 
More  OTerrall  for  Kildare,  Lord  Killeen 
lor  Mcsth,  Ac.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  con- 
tinned  to  represent  Ennis,  and  was  a 
moat  attentive  and  industrious  member 
of  Padiiiment)  acting  on  most  questions 


with  the  Whig  party,  and  sincerely 
cherishing  the  delusion  (which  he  after- 
wards hwoL  to  give  up)  that  Whigs  were 
more  friendly  to  right  and  justice  in 
Ireland  than  Tories. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830  the  Duke  of 
Northumberhmd  was  Lord-Lieutenant. 
On  the  change  of  Ministry  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea  was  aeaiu  sent  over  as 
Viceroy,  and  Lord  rlunket  was  made 
Lord-Chancellor — an  office  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  ability  for  many 
years.  He  had  by  this  time  forrotten 
that  the  Union  was  a  nullity  and  a  fraud, 
which  his  sons  were  to  be  sworn  to  resist 
and  annuL  One  of  his  sons  became  a 
bishop,  by  the  mracious  appointment  of 
the  King.  Yet  Mr.  Plunket  was  right 
in  denouncing  the  Union  as  a  nullity  and 
a  fraud ;  and  if  he  had  been  thoroughly 
honest,  he  would  now  have  been  found 
by  OConneU's  side,  demandiiu]^  the  restora- 
tion of  an  independent  Irish  Legislature. 

Durine  the  course  of  this  vear  there 
was  established  a  "  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland."  It  was  nothing  but  the 
Catholic  Association  under  another  name; 
and  its  object  was  to  agitate  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  But  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  OConndl,  since  the  Relief  Act,  had 
occasioned  violent  irritation  in  England 
amongst  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  That 
after  so  generous  and  noble  a  concession 
as  Emancipation  was  represented  to  be — 
which  was  to  have  fully  satisfied  the 
Irish  people,  and  filled  them  with  rejoic- 
ing "  loyalty  " — that,  instead  of  gratitude 
axid  loyal  contentment,  there  should  im- 
mediately spiing  up  a  new  and  acrimo- 
nious agitation,  openly  aiming  at  the 
*'  dismemberment  of  the  empire,"  seemed 
to  those  Whigs  and  Tories  an  example 
of  the  basest  ingratitude  O'Connell,  too^ 
whose  deportment  in  Parliament  was 
Tierfcctly  oiniified  and  business-like,  when 
he  came  to  Ireland,  and  found  himself  the 
centre  of  a  great  meeting  of  his  country- 
men, often  used  violent  and  denunciatory 
lauffuago  concerning  political  opponents, 
and  even  sometimes  turned  into  ridicule 
some  grave  and  reverend  Tory,  or  some 
sneaking  and  intriguing  Whig. 

In  short,  it  was  decidiMl  by  the  adminis- 
tration, all  Liberal  as  it  was,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  "Arch-agitator's"  exating  pro- 
ceedings; and  as  the  '*  Friends  of  Ire- 
land "  fell  undoubtedly  under  the  former 
Act  for  suppressing  illegal  associations, 
the  Viceroy  was  instructed  to  "  proclaim 
it  under  tliat  Act,  and  threaten  prosecu- 
tion." The  society  was,  as  usual,  at  once 
dissolved,  and  was  at  once  succeeded  bv 
the  "Anti-Union Association."  O'Conneu 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  insisting  upon 
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a  restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  that  mea- 
sure, which  made  him  more  popular  and 
powerful  in  IXublin  than  he  had  ever  been 
before  ;  for  it  was  in  Dublin  chiefly  that 
the  repeal  spirit  then  existed.  The 
country  people  and  the  provincial  towns 
were  not  yet  aroused  on  that  question; 
but  the  metroi)olis  appreciated  it  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
December  a  great  assembly  and  procession 
of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  with  the  express 
object  of  complimenting  Mr.  O'Connell 
for  his  advocacy  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
The  bands  were  to  form  at  Phibsborou^h, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  march  with 
their  banners  and  insignia  into  the  city, 
to  O'Connell's  house,  where  they  were 
to  present  him  with  an  address.  This 
procession  of  peaceful  and  imarmed  men 
appeared  to  Lord  Anglesea  too  perilous  a 
thmg  to  be  permitted,  with  due  regard  to 
the  peace  of  the  city;  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  absolutely  forbidding  the 
assembly.  This  of  course  implied  an 
intention  of  dispersing  it  by  force.  By 
O'Connell's  advice,  therefore,  the  meetiog 
was  not  held. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  lonsr 
contest  between  the  Arch-<u;itator  ana 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the  former  using 
every  legal  device  and  contrivance  to 
make  for  the  people  some  occasion  of 
meeting  and  expressing  their  sentiments, 
and  the  Marquis  regularly  lajring  on  the 
heavy  hand  of  power,  and  menacing  im- 
armed  citizens  with  military  violence. 
Mr.  OX'onneli  was  unmeasured  enough  in 
the  terms  of  very  natural  resentment, 
which  he  applied  to  Lord  Anglesea,  and 
the  whole  Whig  Government,  whom  he 
characterized  as  '*  base,  brutal,  and  bloody 
Whigs."  But  while  he  could  use  indig- 
nant language,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had 
all  the  practical  advantages  in  such  a 
contest.  He  had  his  shcrifTs  and  juries 
at  hand,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
always  open:  so  that  anything  was  an 
*'  illegal  and  dangerous  association  *'  which 
he  nught  choose  to  prosecute.  He  had  the 
garrison  of  Dublin  constantly  ready  for 
action.  And  besides  these  things,  the 
noble  Marquis  opened  O'ConnelPs  letters 
in  the  post-otfice,  as  well  as  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
who  were  his  correspondents,  what  were 
his  designs,  and  what  were  his  resources. 
The  Man|uis  had  the  letters  always  re- 
sealed  with  the  utmost  care  with  coun- 
terfeited seals,  so  that  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  letters  should  not  suspect  they  had 
been  opened,  and  so  be  put  on  their  guard.* 

*  Tbe  Marqnifl  of  Anglenea  is  first  on  the  list  of 
]etter-«pies  which  wm  laid  before  FarliAzaent  ia 


The  next  name  under  wlueh  Mr. 
0*Connell  made  his  AseociaiionapMr  vis 
the  Irish  Volnnteers  for  Bapeet  of  tke 
Union ;  but  this  had  no  better  fiite  thia 
the  rest  When  it  was  "  fyrodaimed,** 
however,  and  commanded  not  to  msd; 
Mr.  O'ConneU  for  once  did  not  snbmit 
He  said,  and  this  was  tme^  that  a  pn>- 
clamation  could  not  make  law;  and 
pledged  himself  as  a  lawyer  that  his  or- 

fanization  was  perfectly  £^U  as  it  via 
[e,  therefore,  and  many  of  lus  nsosl 
attendants,  went  and  held  the  meefcuBj^ 
Thereupon  O^ConneU,  tomi^et  with  mL 
Lawless,  Mr.  Steele,  'hb.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  Clooney,  and  two  or  thrae 
others,  were  forthwith  aneeted,  aad 
brought  before  ma^;istratesy  where  thqr 
were  required  to  give  baiL  G^  iMma^ 
from  the  magistrates*  office  the  Arek- 
agitator  found  a  great  crowd  in  tiis 
streets,  and  made  them  a  great  speech,  of 
course: — "Yesterday,"  he  exclaimed,  **I 


was  only  half  an  agitator,  to-da^  I  am  a 

whole  one!     Day  and  night  will  I  nov 

strive  to  fling  off  despotism^  to  redeem  mj 

country,  to  repeal  the  Union." 

The  prosecution  proceeded;  and  as  Mc 

O'ConneU  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 

could  have  no  chance  before  a  Castle  jsiy 

properly  arrangeil,  which  would  be  sot 

to  hnd  him  at  once  {[oiltv  of  whatever  he 

should  be  charged  withal^  he  dexteroail|T 

delayed  the  striking  of  the   jury,  nd 

gained  time.    The  Orange  party  was  is 

vehement  excitement;  and  it  need  scsrodr 

b^  added  that  in  England  all  parties  vm 

cliarmed  with  the  idea  of  having  the  loud- 

tontrued  agitator  locked  up  in  a  jail  for  a 

misdemeanour.     After  some  ingenoitjin 

pleading,  O'ConneU  aUowed  judgment  to 

go  by  default  uiK>n  several  of  the  ooimU; 

that  is,  substantially  2)leaded  guilty  oa 

those  counts.     He  knew  he  might  as  vdl 

do  so,  as  he  would  be  arraigned  before  a 

sure  jury;  and  all  the  world  waited  till 

he  should  be  called  up  for  sentence.    Bst 

he  was  never  caUed  up  for  sentence,    h 

happened  just  then  that  the  Whig  Mioif* 

l!U4.    But  that  list  extends  over  a  period  ol  <alf 
eleven  years.    It  was  avowed  by  miniatcn  Atf 
the  pont-offlce  eipicnagt  had  exiated  long  li*f<«* 
Loni  Anglesea's  ame,  as  it  certainly  existed  kitf 
after  that  of  Earl  de  Qrey,  in  1843.    Earl  ds  Oivf 
is  the  laBt  of  the  letter-spies  meotioood  ti  tb* 
retum.    That  retam,  hovrerer,  hoa  taken  csri  w< 
to  inform  us  teho$e  letters  were  thns  opoied  vA 
copied.    It  only  gires  a  list  of  the  Viceroya  Chift- 
iTlIon,  ArchbiHhoits,  and  Lord-Jnstirea  vbo  dil 
order  such  manipuutions  of  letters,  and  ths  yi«n 
in  which  they  so  ordered  it    It  appears  thst  n^ 
warrants  were  constantly  In  existence  for  lea  jMn 
out  of  the  eleven ;  but  we  are  not  infotned  si » 
the  nurobent  of  the  persons  whc«e  carrospoBdnn 
was  thus  inyesticated,  nor  any  of  Ht*^*  — g**. 
0*Connell  was,  of  course,  one;  and  It  was  a  ^ 
very  height  of  the  contest  waited  with  OUovl 
to  pat  down  his  several  asaoeiadaas,  that  lbs  ]Ia> 
y^'  ^»  *-yi,-.,  1. 1^-^  nttnriMiil  ss  i  fmm  VK 
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try  was  straining  every  nerve  to  secure 
a  0ood  minority  for  their  Reform ;  and 
CConnell  and  those  others  whom  he 
conld  influence,  or  who  wonld  he  revolted 
by  any  severity  exerdsed  towards  him, 
were  not  allies  to  be  thrown  away  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  Orangemen.  For 
that  time,  therefore,  l^al  proceedings 
against  the  agitator  went  no  farther. 

The  year  1831  was  marked  by  the 
establishment  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  a 
bill  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley.  Two 
years  after  (1833)  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
"whic^  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Kildare  Place  School  Society  and 
other  proselytizing  institutions,  were  in- 
trostea  to  the  Ix>Td-Lieutenant,  to  be 
expended  on  the  instruction  of  children  of 
all  sects,  under  the  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
called  ''Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion." Two  years  afterwards  (1835),  these 
commissioners  were  incorporated  with 
power  to  hold  lands.  The  ostensible  prin  • 
ciples  of  this  new  establishment  were 
** Libera];''  there  was  to  be  no  interfer- 
ence wilJi  the  religious  creed  of  any 
irapil ;  and  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion were  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  fljiving  reli^ous  instructions  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  fidths. 

But  practically  tne  Government  took 
good  care  that,  both  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  board  and  ever  since,  the 
great  nunority  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  Protestants.  The  scheme  was 
intended  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Qovemment  the  formation  of  the 
minds  of  yonn^  Irishmen,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  their  first  impressions  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  forget  they  were 
Irishy  and  feel  and  uiink  as  like  English 
children  as  possible.  Their  reading  lessons 
liave  been  carefully  edited  to  this  end ; 
most  of  them  by  Dr.  Wheatley,  an  English- 
man, and  others  b^  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  S(x>tch- 
man.  The  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
convert  Catholic  children  as  to  denation- 
aliae  them. 

It  had  been  for  long  ages  prohibited  to 
tbe  Irish  Catholics  to  hi  educated  at  all, 
under  heavy  penalties.  When  these  penal 
Isws  had  disappeared,  and  the  British 
Government  found  that  the  Irish  were 
veiy  dedroQS  to  educate  their  children, 
that  Government  resolved,  if  they  must 
be  tan^t,  to  teach  them  itself  and  espe- 
eiaUy  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
Ignonint  of  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
tcy — a  very  prudent  and  politic  design,  if 
ife  eoold  omy  have  been  aooomplishecL 

For  Hie  reit^  theie  natianal  schools  have 


been  tolerably  well  conducted;  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  of  mixed 
religions.  Catholic  cnildren,  for  the  most 
part,  have  received  no  beneiSt  from  them, 
on  acoouDt  of  the  objections  of  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  against  mixed  education.  In 
other  districts,  where  Catholics  form  the 
whole  population,  these  objections  did  not 
practically  apply. 

In  1850  there  were  nearly  five  thousand 
schools  under  this  board,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  scholars. 

The  tithe  war  raged  violently  this  year. 
The   people   were   becoming   more   and 
more  mdisposed  to  pay  Protectant  rectors, 
especially  m  the  Souui  of  Ireland,  where 
those  rectors  often  have  no  flocks.     On 
the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  on  the  very  bor- 
der between  Wexford  and  Carlow  0)unty, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  Mount  Lein- 
ster,  stands  the  little  town  of  Newtown- 
barry.     On  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  this 
usually  quiet  village  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody    tithe  traeedy.     The    Rev.    Mr. 
M*Clintock  woula  have  his  tithe ;  and 
by  aid  of  the  police  and  yeomanry,  he 
had  seized  the  crops  and  goods  of  several 
persons  in   the   neighbourhood.      These 
things  were  to  be  auctioned  in  Newtown- 
barry  Qiarket  place  on  the  market  day. 
Before  that  day  anonymous  written  notices 
were  sent  to  many  persons  in  the  country, 
requesting  them  to  come  in  and  attend 
the  sale  of  their  neighbours'  pigs,  beds, 
and  kettles.     Considerable  numbers  of 
people  attended  in  consequence,  but  not 
armed — their  object  being  only  to  keep  all 
nersons  back  from  bidding  at  this  auction. 
It  was  known  that  large  crowds  had  come 
in,  and  that  the  forced  sale  must  almost 
certainly  produce  a  collision.      But  the 
Rev.   Mr.  M*Clintock    would   have   his 
rights.     The  property  seized  was  brought 
into  town  guaraed  by  a  large  force  of 
constabularv,  who  were  to  be  supported, 
if  needful,  by  another  large  force  of  yeo- 
manry.   The  sale  opened.     The   people 
pressed  forward,  and  kept  away,  by  a 
show  of  intimidation,  the  few  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  purchase.    At  last, 
the  police  attacked  the  unarmed  multi- 
tudes ;  were  seconded  with  great  alacrity 
by  the  yeomanry ;  and  very  soon  thirteen 
siain  men  and  twenty  wounded  were  ly- 
ing in  their  blood  on  the  street  of  New- 
townbarry.     No  person  was  ever  brought 
to  punishment  for  this  slaughter.  Ind^d, 
it  was  felt  by  the  Oran^  party  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.   M*Clintock   nad  only  shown 
proper  sfiirit  in  vindicating  his  right ; 
that  this  course  of  intimidation  had  gone 
too  &r ;  and  that  it  was  time  an  example 
should  be  made.   More  moderate  persoosy 
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while  Ireland  was  fast  ninkiDj;  into  desti- 1 
tut  ion.  The  Irish  reiita  spent  by  al>8ent6e 
]>r()prictors  now  Amounted  to  more  than 
four  millions.  Manufacturers  in  Ireland 
(with  the  siude  exception  of  lineu)  no 
lon;;er  existed.  Extermination  of  ten- 
antry (or,  as  the  ]K>ople  were  now  always 
tenncd,  **  surplus  itopulation  ")  had  in- 
crcascil  to  a  dreadful  extent;  and  those 
who  had  meaiui  to  omit^ratc  were  flying 
fnuM  the  country  in  wihl  terror.  A  writer 
in  lUttrkiriKuVH  Aftujazine  for  January, 
1K.TJ— the  writer  Iwinir  no  other  than  Sir 
Archibald  Alisou — stjites  that  the  emigra- 
tion in  IS'M  from  Ireland  amountcit  to 
ei-jlitecu  thousand.  The  writer  adds : 
*'  No  reason  can  bo  assii^ned  why  it  should 
nntbe  one  hundred  and  ei;;hty  thousand.'* 
I-'roin  this  time  the  leadin;;  i<lea  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  au<l  economists  was,  to 
<levise  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
••surplus"  i)eople. 

Yet  while  the  pco]>le  were  said  to  be 
8uri)luH,  the  island  in  which  they  lived 
was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasini;;  her 
cx])ort  of  ]irovisions.  The  ex|>ort  of  grain 
and  cattle  into  England,  which  had 
amounte<l  in  1 820  to  nearly  eight  millions 
sterling,  had  now  l)een  augmented  by 
about  one-half ;  and  this  wastiug  process 
— shippini;  otl'  men  in  one  <lirection,  and 
the  f(KMl  tliey  had  raised  in  another — went ; 
cm  develo]»ing  itself,  as  we  shall  see,  until 
the  exfiort  of  the  surplus  i)eo])le  reached 
three  hundreil  thousand  a  year,  and  the 
exiK)rt  of  the  surf>lus  food  amounted  to 
at  least  twenty  millions  sterling ;  Ireland 
Ijcini^'  the  only  country  known  in  ancient 
or  in  nuMlfrn  times,  which  had  these  two 
kinds  of  "surjilus"  for  export  at  one 
time.  It  was  so  plainly  demonstrated, 
however,  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Spring 
liice  and  other  sjjeakers,  that  the  country' 
was  ]irosiK;riug  under  the  Union,  that' 
O'C-onnell's  motion  was  at  once  voted  I 
down.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  House 
of  Peers  not  only  rejected  the  prmjosition 
unanimously,  but  addressed  the  King,  de- 
claring their  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
the  "integrity  of  the  empire." 

Various  efl'orts  were  ma<le  in  this  and 
the  following  year  to  force  ui>on  Parlia- 
ment some  just  measure  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  Mr. 
Ward,  an  English  member,  was  especially 
zealous  in  this  cause ;  but  as  those  pro- 
])08als  were  steadily  resisted,  and  came  to 
nothing  whatever  for  several  years,  we 
need  not  occupy  ourselves  with  them 
here.  The  Church  bill  of  Mr.  Ward 
contained  what  was  called  the  "  Appro- 
priation Clause,"  for  devoting  to  State 
]mrpose8,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
the  coontiy,  the  fiuidB  to  oe  curtailed 


fixmi  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  This  nu 
the  great  stomblins-block  to  theTociei, 
and  to  the  House  of  LokIb;  «nd  the  mea- 
sure was  abandoned. 

The  last  scene  of  tithe  canui^  was  en- 
acted  at  Rathcormack,  a  village  in  Water- 
ford  County.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1834.  Seizure  had  been  made 
u]K>n  the  stackyard  of  a  x^or  widow,  to 
i)ay  the  Protestant  rector.  Her  ne^- 
oours  became  strongly  excited,  and  ai- 
sembled  in  crowds,  with  the  ajipafent 
pur]K>se  of  resisting  the  abstraction  of  the 
pro])erty.  A  narrow  lane,  or  borefn,  led 
up  from  the  highroad  to  tiie  widowi 
place.  In  this  lane,  the  people  had 
overturned  a  waggon  to  blMk  up  the 
way,  and  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their 
barricade.  The  officers  of  the  law  ap- 
proached, well  supported  by  armed  men, 
lM)th  police  and  military.  There  was  soma 
parley ;  stones  were  thrown ;  the  Riot  Act 
was  read  ;  and  then  orders  were  given  Id 
tire.  A  destructive  volley  was  poured  in 
upon  the  unarmed  crowd;  many  of  them 
fell,  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  his  rever 
ence  carried  off,  over  the  bleeding  corpM^ 
his  tithe  of  the  widow's  sheaves.  The 
excitement  and  indignation  aroused  hf 
this  "  liathcormack  massacre  "  were  p>- 
found  and  wide-spread.  The  combinaboM 
amongst  the  peasantry  to  resist  tithe  sale^ 
and  to  prevent  all  persons  from  pnrchai- 
iug,  at  their  own  proper  peril,  becsme 
more  organized  and  formidable.  Doctor 
Mac  Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  writing  a 
public  letter  at  this  date  to  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  thus  expresses  himself :  "All 
the  united  authorities,  and  the  Senate, 
can  never  annex  the  conscientious  obliga- 
tions of  law  to  enactments  that  are  coo- 
trary  to  right,  reason,  and  justice.  And 
hence  the  stubborn  and  unconquerable  re- 
sistance of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  thoM 
CKlious  Acts— I  will  not  call  them  Uau— 
which  have  forced  them  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  teachers  of  an  adverse  creed.  I  chafl 
freely  declare  iiy  own  resolve.  I  hare 
leased  a  small  farm,  just  sufficient  to 
qualify  me  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchJaa 
After  paying  the  landlord  his  rent,  neither 
to  parson,  proctor,  nor  agent  shidl  I  coo- 
sent  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  tithe  or  asj 
other  tax,  a  penny  which  »hm}\  go  to  ths 
support  of  the  greatest  nuisance  m  this  or 
any  other  country."  It  may  be  well  mp- 
|)osed  that  such  a  declaration  as  this  coo- 
mg  from  a  reverend  dignitary  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church — affirming  that  the  CkutS^ 
laws  were  no  laws,  and  that  he  hisiaelf 
would  deny  and  defy  them — greatly  aggra- 
vated and  encouraged  the  organised  mit 
tanoe  of  the  peopfo.  If  an  attempt  h^ 
been  made  to  levy  tithe  ftom  tins  0^ 
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of  Ireland ;  and,  in  ieyist^  since  that  day- 
English  Tories  and  English  Whigs  have 
gex^rally  been  in  the  most  gratifying 
accord  upon  Coercion  Bills  finr  Irelan£ 
Howeyer  they  may  difiiar  npon  other 
matters,  they  are  an  nnit  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  dragooning  the  Irish. 

The  CSoercion  Acts  are  all  venr  like  one 
another;  bnt  this  one  cantained  the  new 
provision  that  the  Viceroy  mieht  suppress 
and  disperse  any  meeting  whicn  he  should 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  The 
hOl  contamed  the  usual  powers  and  pen- 
alties. The  Lord-lieutenant  might  **pro- 
daim"  any  district:  all  persons  in  pro- 
claimed districts  to  remam  within  doors 
from  one  hour  alter  sunset  until  sunrise, 
and  also  to  abstain  from  attending  any 
Bieeting  whatsoever.  No  meeting  was  to 
he  helc^  even  to  petition  Parliament,  with- 
out ten  days'  previous  notice  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  and  his  sanction  to  hold  such 
meeting.  The  proclaimed  districts  were 
to  be  subject  to  martial  law;  every 
offender  was  to  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial;  and  all  ofiScers  of  justice  and 
military  on  duty  were  (in  such  proclaimed 
district)  to  have  authority  to  enter  houses 
at  any  hour,  and  search  for  arms.  The 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  three  months  after  the  arrest 
of  any  person,  as  respected  that  person. 

Tbiese  atrocious  provisions  for  torturing 
tiie  people,  and  mr  repressing  even  afi 
open  and  peaceful  expressions  of  opinion, 
oontinued  to  be  the  law  of  the  luid  for 
five  years.  This  law  was  then  succeeded 
by  another  law  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
that  by  another  and  another.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  British  Parliament 
nig^t  as  well  pass  a  perpetual  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland  at  once,  and  take  away 
altogether  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 
bnt  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  The  Coercion 
Acta,  therefore,  are  all  proposed  for  a 
limited  time^  aiid  a  hope  is  regularly  ex- 
presaed  by  the  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  introduces  one  of  them,  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  these  '*  ex- 
•eniional"  measureswiU  be  no  longer  need- 
fiil  to  the  good  govenunsnt  and  n^-beiog 
of  Inland. 

In  the  sama  session.  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  for  abcdidiing  negro  slaveiy  m  the 
British  Wert  Indies,  and  appropriated 
tweuW  milliona  steriing  to  compensate 
the  pumtenL  Of  course,  the  money  was 
borrowed,  and  added  to  the  national  debt ; 
and  Knglimd  and  Ireland  have  been  pay- 
ing the  mtersat  on  it  ever  since. 

^*The  Ohnrdh  Temporalities  Act "  for 
InbndwwiMnadintheyaarlSSS.     It 


was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorpe,  and  be- 
came law  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  lord- 
ship stated  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Irisli 
Church  at  £732,000  sterling.  The  new- 
Act  abolished  t^  bishoprics,  by  consoli- 
dating their  sees  with  sees  adjoining. 
The  consolidation  was  to  take  place  gradu* 
ally,  on  the  death  of  bishops.  **  Cnurch 
rat!»  "  were  abolished.  The  revenues  of 
the  sees  which  were  to  remain  in  existence 
were  diminished;  and  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  the  suppressed  sees,  together  with 
the  saving  by  aiminished  revenues,  wero 
estimated  as  creating  a  fond  of  £3,000,000, 
to  be  vested  in  a  boud  of  **  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,"  to  be  expended  for 
strictiy  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  the  prin- 
ciple being  that  no  Churcn  property  could 
be  alienated  from  its  legal  owners,  and 
that  the  country  was  n<^  to  be  relieved 
of  any  part  of  the  burden  of  this  enor- 
mous Establishment.  Acoordin^y,  the 
people  were  not  at  all  benefited^y  this 
Act.  Even  the  abolition  of ' '  Church  rates" 
was  only  a  boon  to  the  landlords,  who 
immediately  nused  the  rents  of  their  ten- 
ants at  wilL 

Next  was  introduced  and  passed  an- 
other bill,  appropriating  one  million  ster- 
ling to  the  parsons,  in  compensation  for 
the  tithes  due  and  unpaid  for  throe  ^ears. 

In  1834  O'Connell  commenced  seriously 
the  work  of  repeal  of  the  Union  in  Par- 
liament His  tirst  move  was  a  proposal 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  mto  the 
conauct  of  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish 
judjges,  whom  he  accused  of  introducing 
politics  into  his  charges  from  the  bench. 
Tho  committee  was  rcfosed,  because  it 
was  held  that  an  Irish  judge  could  nnt 
avoid  the  subject  of  politics  in  his  judicial 
addresses,  seeing  that  Irish  "crimes*' 
were  almost  whouy  of  a  political  charac- 
ter. On  the  23d  of  April,  O'Connell  for- 
mally  brought  forward  in  Parliament  tho 
question  of  repealing  the  Union.  There 
followed  a  debate  of  four  days.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Mr.  Sprinc;  Rice  (afterwards 
Lord  Monteaele),  who  laboured  to  provo 
that  Ireland  had  lai^y  profited  by  the 
Union,  and  was  at  that  moment  exgoying 
exemption  from  several  STOcdfic  taxes 
which  pressed  upon  Great  Britain.  In 
truth,  according  to  his  statistics,  Ireland 
was  growing  rich,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  forbear- 
ance of  the  English  people  and  Govern- 
ment, in  burdening  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  with  imposts  which  die  had 
not  to  pay. 

But,  notwithstanding  statistics,  the 
notorious  truth  was,  that  Ensland  was 
becoming  always  richer,  and  her  people 
more  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living, 
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iL  the  snxiilirr  (if  ejectnenta.     The  ejected  those  deu  of  miqsitf.     The 


]«^>:iif.  «tN-o  iLfv  hM  DO  iD(«icT  to  enu-  tb<r  new  Idll  vva  to  giw  to 
fTkU".  ri«:ii  oiiiv  tftke  rKfnce  in  theee  Fcior  tanti  of  the  towas  (snrject  ti  &  qvUa- 
L«  ;2ui^  i'ld  *iiic-n  to  kU  uec'eiKT  ma  J  in-  lion  aoeoniiiur  to  fbced^  Ae  y^mt  t» 
O'^KZiicfif,  aii'i  ItKxmie  |«oj«r«  f^^r  ercr.  eleL't  u>«-n  ooBiicilk>ffs,  oad  Mi  idmt 
curMU.:tfi«  crael  "chjuiiT'  that  ]tfViiCjiDffBii  a  popular  demect  into  the  hah  dm 
tti«  ir  ii:t*itrat>lr  eziBlezii«.  borvHijfai  of  inuiici|ia]  jiiziidictii& 

I'lic  M-  .<::d  ff  i!n>m-  mearLirai  vas  the      A  Miiiuci|ial    Kc&n    BQl  had  ha 

T.i^r  }'•.::.  ]iMHc«i  IS  May.  IsCi^    ItaU"-  vithiii  a  few  vean  tnactfd  foEafslad; 

.^'.'.i  «  ^si\h  t:ibc^  ui  Irtlaad:  that  it  u<  aad  another  object  of  tl«  Giniiinif 

M> .  i:  ^\«ji«-rte^i  tiieiu  into  m  charje  ujira   vaatoaaKmilate.  a*  £ar  as  vaapradoLtb 

t:ir  uoid .  .aljM  titijr  r«Sit-i.harsfi.  |aval«Je   Inah  institatioiia  of  thk  kna  wok  tki 

IX.  iijt    ;.!>:  p'iAcr  ;<•  tht-  }iars-iD!i  l>y  the  Lnjliah.    ttoe  creat  difficnltT.  huifici, 

^v.i.ToK  Lii  i  tint  j(  ^-lAiJeiA  the  tenauta  at  onoe  preaented  itael£     Some  of  tka 

iy   iiiSRM-M.  iu.txz  «:th  the  rvoL    Thoa.   fuDLiiona  of  mnnicijial  offioen  wcie  csa* 

tilt  lojikcit  Mvvt  rrlric^i  frxdn  the  De^X'«•   uecteii  with  the  admimatratioa  of  jotitt. 

«.:>    .f  i-.a!^:..-  ix.u>  .uixxM^uaie  C"IL.s;<4i  The  maytir  ia  a  magistrate.     Whath  rf 

« .u.  : :««  ^amjf  r«.  ujii  rai^m j  lik-.>2y  nuts   ^lill  tiraver  imporCaDce,  the  AehS  of  h 

;    .' >SK  &:  1  Sit :- u::ii  ^':M'afABd  tenth  iiL»-   t.i<r|iunte    city  is    the  offieer  who  kii 

r*:  .     Idt  i.:Lt.  waa.  :ii  f*wt.  o•.4lf^>nnani  charjze  (if  the  kst  of  qualified /argn  ia 

V  ::.  i:if  rtsi.  ^i,-.  vu:  ii.\"  a  fv-rm  inii<«*   that  cit>'.  and  wiio  wimmnna  a  cotai 

^  .  :  :.   :«  rts«.!>:<'i  ^t  t  vaiIcI     In  return  nnniber  ex  them  to  aerve  at  eadi  aniaetf 

'  :  ::iT  »>;  :j  ■!.]_  f^.ur.iy  auiitran^aillity   LMmmission.     If  anch  aheriff  ahoaUbea 

u. ..»  u^-.  -v :  :    :  :rt  .  .rrS\  iiicn.  and  x  >r  thr  L'athoUc.  there  wms  leaaon  to  frar  thit  k0 

Nk« .:..-    f  lii'.^  LxTxyy  rx-.tn.*^*  To  pnxtttrt  muht  not  exercise  doe  vi^nlance  ibI^ 

V.  .  :  :Lt-  :^-=n  r«.  m-.v  mrrv  xuadt:  t  ■  sal>-   in.*  Catholics  off  those  jnnea  which  miffft 

1. . : : .  ^  . I- . - . :.  i    :  :w, :.:y  ::% «•  per  oenL    have  to  try  '•  political  offencea"— a  ]u9 

\  *.  -   : :.-.   :jr,i  .:* ;  ^Jl^zl^* ; '  i  y  : hem.     On  and  esiential  deiortment  of  what  ii  afln 

I--.    «:         .'.  «ij    &   :rr::V:>   change   " c^ivemment "  in  Ireland. 

'. '  :i-.    -.v:b^  ::j;.   « :.     '^x\t  'tween  better       Viulent    opjioaition  wna  made  to  ti* 

-.^- .  >-i..\  11.^'.  :::i/T-  iljk::  thry  ha<i  li«ett  bill  on  this  and  other  groimda;  «d  ife 

-.-..ki y  >tAr*  tt-  rv.      i-r  ;«eoi4e  werv   was  thrown  oat  by  the  Uonae  of  !«*• 

A.s*,'v.  :,ii  i.:.,y  »tt\  T\l.t%-(<i  bvm  thf  The     a^tation,     however,     was    ifl^ 

**.'.-?.     jkiri  :i^  «.  ::.ir.-ii  waj  »apikiK^i   vchemt-nt  on  the  subject  ia  Ireland;  a^ 

:    :_»•.  r»i.v.««i::t    •-     *.wf  this  «ik^-kinc  the  demand  for  coqiorate  relbrm  j!RV 

•  ^:. . ::     :.:.  jl:  :..•.•  sjjl-.'  iisie.  ma&y   luud.     While  the  Marqnia  of  Nonnaa^ 

J.   •.•.-.._-'%  T^^    ;*  ^*:  .•.  i  .urnt^i  •  J  by   was  Lonl- Lien  tenant   of  Ireland,  he  did 

:   .    1^  ...-.*  ■.^...'•y  :.  ;av"*:,:2f  rtc:-    ni.'t  {ireveni  and  repress  i¥>litical  meetiBA 

.    -  ,-.         >.::-.•_ J  -ii:    .«r-.-j:ri:c  :a  a   as  he  wa*  investetl  with   jiower  to  60; 

".:.•-. .'  V  jL:.:u-.r  '..:-.  suj^e  i\*^Ij-   and  the  Whii  Ministry  aoon  fonnd  tb«y 

.:  :  -.    ':    :-^^  v- .  ^tr^::»c:nt  and  (%<>-    «.vuM  not  calculate  iiQ  Catholic  snppMt 

■   -■  :.    ■■.ji%.-    --  :,ty  :.r  ?-:i^rt  ci  that     which     they     needed)      without    sew 

j^  '.'^  \  •  .•  .•  meoAure  of  this  character.     Dnxine  tkt 

'.    .-  ;     -l  ,-1..:  v.Ti"-:*' wh:ch  s'jzal-   thiw  yeare,  lS37-^$-9,  the  bill  undcrwst 

-.■v.-.-.      >:\-.  L.-Ni     :  v«'.-.%a  V:.:..r.a~was   4«vcn&i    mixlilicationa,    and   was   sennl 

',      ^l      ..    A.  :'..-.. "'^  A.:.     Tuf  Luiacci*   times     itassed   by    the     Commuos    awl 

■..»■.    -:    \.:    vwl   .rt:'.    ;j::e  :2^'^vrj::vc  :n   ihnm-n    out   bv  the   Peers.     At  lait  it 

.  >    -^  :.'  '.\i:. :•.-!. ^-^  :h'.  r  rjht:ul  pljkv  in   tiH>k  its  tinol  sLipe,  aud  was  introdnohi 

.«:  v'i:    a:*.      V    ^Iv:  jiivii   Ktromi    by    Liml     Moqieth,    on     the     14th   rf 

\':     -.1'.  .<.\  J  :j:p..-.-...^i  i:  :o  I'ariijunent.    February.  ISMX     In  his  bill,  theamoims 

lv^\    >v   k»  L   „2'.ia.    :beii  Attoniey-   %jf  ratiny  tixed  as  the   qnaliiicatioD  f-'f 

V  s- ■.%■!&!      \\:'  jLuL  «:a:<;r*:  :!i  L-.i  speech,    voters  was  £^     When  it  was  sent  npi>^ 

'.  .t:    -  .^ils.'u^'i    :he   «!ic!e    uum?ier    i>i  the  Lords,  they  insisted  upon  the  qiwi- 

N'-ii.\':  t:v.<«     la     IrvIjkiKi    vkerv    thirteen    licatiou  of  a  £10  ratine;   and  with  t^ 

ilAu^a::  ■.   x'jri   ^Zchvc^Q  «:iK'e  179^  the  chao^^e  it  was  acce[i4sd  oy  the  CommU 

vx'i  \>i  ki.viM  h^  'xx'u  iii.'::::::^y  >.  pen  to   and  became  law.* 

v.t&h.'.x^    uoe  m..>re  tkui  two' hundred       The  Munici|ial  Reform  Act  wonld  ban 

^ul    Uvii    ^lu);:teu.'*       L'!io     municinal   been  iadeed  an  invalnable  conoessioB  ^ 

Uiii^T*  uLift',  Iviu^  ^iuj:e  frtv  tn.»m  ri>polar   ri^bt  and  equity   to    Ireland  ;    and  « 

vx4itu>l,  Mixi  jkil  ocoer  vvutn>l.  had  Woine  should  here  oe  called   npon  to  ^ntt^'l 

i^uiic  M  v->>iMpicuou«  iot  ^.-ornicth^n  as  for   modi^r  or  retract  very  mnch  of  thebitttf 

l\ot(Mtiuituui ;  ;ui^L  inde^udeutly  ot  the   redectiona  which  have  been  mads  ip* 


oUuiua  of  the  i*athiiiic8»  some  oleansim;  the  dendly  hostility  ahown  fay  aU  Mi^ 
yNt9tm  WM  absuLufialy  aMdfuI  aOMtigvt  •3aiMl4TlBiaaKcap.U& 
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with  AaiibtrMt  Uklignity  for  the  snbvar- 
aion  at  all  Ikw  Bud  joitice  id  Irelsod.  It 
enact!  that  tlw  Sheriff  ih&U  not  be  elected 
hf  the  Town  Conncila,  •«  in  England,  but 
appointed  by  the  Lord-lieutenant ;  that 


Tor  Ireland  aRer  "  Emancipation."  Cath* 
olics  having  bom  admitted  into  PaiU*' 
ment  and  into  the  Corporations,  it 
becnme  necesuiy.  in  the  intoreit  of  Britiab 
domination,  to  take  aecnritieii  asainrt  the 
at  of  the  new  frandiiaea  tor 
porpne.     By  the   *' National 


employment  of  the  new  frandi 
any  Iriah  porpne.     By  t 
Edncation     ayitem,  prorii 


S^ 


ionuy,  amon^  whom  they  ahould 
him  to  appoint  their  Sheriff;  and 


I  to  rest  with  him;  that  ia 
to  Bay,  the  officer  who  had  char)(e  of  the 
JMiy  liita,  and  wboae  ipecial  dnty  it  i*  to 
take  care  that  hia  fellow  citizens  are  fairly 
rBpntmtnd  in  the  jniy  box,  waa  to  be 
not  an  elected  Mnrant  of  the  people,  bnt 
a  creature  of  the  C'aatle  and  Uie  Crown. 
^ntate  i>  no  occaaion  for  heiitition  or 
Mieacj  in  affirming  that  tlw  intention  of 
thia  olanae  waa  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
pack  ita  joriei  with  the  utmost  certainty, 
and  to  OMtroy  a  political  opponent  at 
any  time,  nnder  a  false  pretence  of  law. 
To  what  deadly  nae  this  provision  baa 
baen  tomed  will  be  bnt  too  evident 
throi^ont  the  later  history  of  the 
aoonbry.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
CathtJic  townamcm  of  Ireland  took  their 
place  in  the  mnnidpal  bodies,  and  in  sach 
mmudpal  bnaioesa  a*  bad  no  reference  to 
tha  adminiatiatiMi  of  justice.  O'Connell 
waa  deolad  fint  OatiioUc  Lord  Mayor 
of  Cnblin,  and  tooh  much  state  in  his 
aoarlet  cloak  and  gold  chain ;  but  at  the 
Mnw  moment  was  nominated  a  Sheriff, 
wboae  bnainesa  it  waa  to  lecare  a  joiy 
tfaat  wonld  send  this  Lord  Mayor  to 
jaO  on  the  lint  occasion  when  the  Castle 


ThMe  three  mearaiea  were  the  fint- 
frnita  of  Whig  l^islation  for  Ireland,  in 
tba  fint  three  yean  of  Queen  Victoria. 


for  stifling  all  natiotial  b  .    . 

yonng.  By  the  Poor  law,  the  life  or 
death  of  certain  millions  of  the  people 
was  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  British 
offidak.  By  the  Tithe  law  the  inposi- 
tions  of  the  Established  Church  were 
rendered  inevitable.  By  the  Municipal 
law  the  peipetnal  packing  of  jnries  was 
made  certain.  Every  enactment  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  expressly  designed 
and  admirably  calculated  to  nulli^  alto- 
Rether  the  Hentimenta  ami  aspirationa  of 
Uio  Irish  people,  and  to  subject  their  whole 
way  of  life  to  the  will  and  the  intereat* 
of  England.  The  imlice  force  had  beat 
gradually  converted  into  a  standing  army, 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Castle. 
The  post-office  apionage  had  been  sys- 
tematized and  perfected.  Government 
o&iccrH  were  trained  to  open  letters  and 
re-Beal  them,  without  showing  any  trace 
of  their  mampnlatiiui ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Lords -Lientrauuit  read  the  eoneapondence 
of  all  suspected  persons.  In  1834  it  was 
Mr.  Secretary  Littleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Hatherton)  who  inspected  men's  letten. 
In  1836  it  was  Lord  Mulgrave  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Normanby}  who  discharged 
this  needful  office.  The  nut  vear  it  was 
the  same  noble  Marquis,  and  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Mr.  Dmmmond — the  man  who 
scandalized  the  whole  British  interest  in 
Ireland  by  a  casual  observation  of  his 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  meaa),  that 
"property  had  ita  duties  as  wtU  as  its 
rights."  It  waa  this  Mr.  Dmmniaul  who 
waa  the  spy  opon  our  correspoDdenee 
both  in  1830  and  1837-  In  the  same 
year  (1837)  it  appears  that  both  Lord- 
Chancellor  Plunket,  one  of  the  Lorda- 
Josticea,  and  Doctor  Whately,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Privy-Coun- 
cil, had  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Mr. 
O'Coonell  and  otheTS  ""^t  be  writing 
about  to  their  friendn.  They  therefore 
gave  di[«ctions  that  the  tetters  to  and 
from  that  gentlemen,  and  all  the  other 
gentlemen  named  in  their  orders  (we  are 
not  told  who  they  were),  shonld  be  opened 
in  tbe  postn^ffice,  softening  the  smIs  or 
envelopes  by  a  cunniun  appiicatioa  ef 
steam,  then  copied  for  the  stndy  of  ^oe* 
functionoriei,  and  then  sealed  np  i^an 
ith  great  skill     In  1838  Lerd  Morpelh 
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•«  Ij*:  ?.  ^.  Ui'.-M  r  •!:..•  f  ;if  :^;9T«cticai  c^ manifest  |ierp1exity  and  mdediioB.  Hs 
&:.'.-  >it**  V*  h-  .  i^t  :s.3KsaM-'  3««hoe  l«»vs  knew  and  felt*  it  is  true,  tluftthi 
i  ■-.■%-  —  :•:•  -^z  ::..nr»r  u^rtuBaiii  mex^  veil  repeal  of  the  Union — the  dettraction  d 
h,-z:n-^  til .  fi.  j*:.i.:  .-k.  t  -imr.i'Cifri  i-rtr  the  British  empire — was  the  oolynlra- 
i: !  «L  I*  .^LZt  -  V  .:l  uk:::.-  r»:cr  :uete-r:tdc  taon  for  his  country.  But  that  Britiik 
< :'  *..-:.:..>  '  •  -r.r  :.:  t.iAJiz  f^'<^  s-ibtKoi  cscpiirewas  now  on 'its  guard  at  all  poifltL 
:  ;^»:  :.  V  .:l  ■  ..ji.ta.  rei  l.jii».  l:>c  Bendea.  the  iroveming  &ctioo  it  U 
• '- •?  l:  ;ikn>:ua  '^V  ivi.wtadi UieLuac-r-  ni^:4Dest  was  Whig;  ftill  of  fine,  fibenl 
:  >*~4  ■:'  -J'--'-  >i  a  ft  ^r:  nf  l2J^trta^o  T^rofessiona.  always  employed  in  wmt 
:-  V  :.  .  1  '  -r'.b;  r.ruj.:.  u  z:.=.ai£i«i%i  u:  rraadnlent  pretence  of  fnendly  Inpilitifle 
:>.  '.::r  V  .  -.  .  .  :^.i  «  r,*x  vt  re&c:i.:>er the  f<'ir  IrvlandL  and  even  courting  mm  aad 
.  '.Kij-i:..:  .-  .K.'i  Li,i  •  .r*^::.^  A*.^  alvrivt  >:»  indoence  for  its  own  party  parpoM, 
*-  f  r.^  -*.:.*  •i.^x  :  -..ij  '.'rriasl  £.:vt:iO  It  it  orit  to  Ite  wondered  at.  then,  U 
•  zirt-^z.-j:'.  >.>:.:  l:  J  £^ ':• '1:11  i  buid  a:i  1   v':jen  the   Liberal   Lord  Mdhoome  vw 

•  1   ::  L.v^v  .      •  L-.  -i  &:j  ;  :.a:f  fOaned.    I'r.me  Minister,  and  the  more  than LibenI 
.  1 .  -.  .  i:  »-:■.•        ;  j^^jwy  zii  ler  ir-c  lat^::    I>  nl  Normanby  and  Lord  Ebriogton mn 

f    >  ,'^-;-  :-  :v-t::.     Y«;  tie  ;c.r;:nt  if  yji.-ent>ys  uf  Irelaotl,  who  were  willing  to 

•v.Ktri>)Ute  a  large  share  of  the  iiOvenunoK 
'•^tnLtna^re  on  his  recommendation  (wfailit 
il.vY  ins^iected  his  letters  in  the  pcik- 
I 'thee',  it  cannot  be  thoof^t  strsngethik 
hr  helil  in  abeyance  for  a  time  the  rail  ai 
njbtfnl  claims  of  Irish  nationhood,  ni 
^ve  a  certain  (qualified  sn|iport  to  tk 
"  UVior&I "  administration  which  bertoved 
pn  titable  r<ffioes  on  his  frienda  It  vm 
«:.«:.  V  !..•  US'.  :  T  frr.&l:  freeb.'Iders  at  a:  this  ]ierioil  that  the  Tories  accoeedtk 
•b*  L-s::r.-«  .  i:. :  :•.».««■  »L"  c-.'uM  save  a  liovomment  oftmcklingtoO^ConnelitfKl 
L::.-.  ::.  l  y  ^-  .■.' i  d  •  r..-  i^tter  than  lie-  that  the  thoroagb«oin^  nationalixto  d 
J-  >.;  :t  ::.  ::.•.  si\:n,-«  "lAr.k  •  f  the  ntamt  Ireland  accosed  0*Connell  of  trsffickiB; 
t  ".  L.  T:  -f  «y«uni  i  f  lav-.T.rt  \  xnk*  had  «ith  the  Whij^;  and,  in  fact,  this  was  tW 
i-'  ::.:r  •  ;■.  .V":  fn-Tr.  >s.c:".a::  I  -.r.to  Ire-  nn>«t  tjnestionable  part  of  his  whole  iwKti- 
*-.»:  :   .  :i    "  '^ . "      >  • ::   aft*  r.   :t  had  l<-en   cal  career. 

«..  1  ••  •. ..rrr-.t:.:  ir.«i:tut:  :..  anii  the  Yet  oX'onnell  wtis  too  much  derotrf 
r  i:«  :' ::.:..  ri  -: «  i*  :;\t- i )  y  liw.  Ylc  ■:c-  tn  the  cause  of  his  cnnntry  to  sell  it  taut 
]  ^i:  :-«  «•.:•  ;.'.!  'Ui  i  i.i.  <*&  h\\.  ]«r  English  party.  He  insisted  no  Ioniser cs 
fc«r.:  ;  :::.    <.v.:.j*  V:k:.k  wa*  Kund   the  ne^t^iration  of  a  native  I^ylatare.  bnt 

I  •  i:.\i  -:  t'r  •  uh.  \- .  f  ihi  nvney  iuih-micJ  K-inUy  claiuicil  "justice  to  Ireland,'*  «* 
v:th  ::  :ij  :h.  *-  ■•■-.•.•'..• /u'l^.  Thus  atStx-Utl  to  Ulieve  that  these  Whi;stitei- 
t  rie  5 :: :  a :  1  <^v.  : .  j^*  .  f  »■  vt  ry  i n i \v.  ^t ni 'Us  men  w«  aiL  1  ctaisent  to  such  justice.  Then- 
j*rt-7-ir..  ai.'i- f  •.-.•.  ryT'rjdeLtmaiil-svn\\Lt.  u|ion  he  e*tablishe<l  a  new  as;;itotn$ 
'A  crv  1 11  ihf  hari'i*  .'f  t  i:e « iovt-mmtLt ;  aiid  as*<x*i*tii'ii,  which  he  called  by  the  pecolnr 
ilH:r  va:-:e  lii]-:  U-.1  uj'-m  the  v:due  of  uaine  of  ••Precursor  Society,"  in  the  br- 
ine •  ;».\»ri:::.«:.:  fur.  is  — that  ifk  on  the  pniiin:;  of  \i<iO.  The  meaning  of  the 
in^l.:  ai.'l  >:.il  .t-.iy  tf  the  t>xisitinj  Briti^^b  uanie  wua,  that  Ireland  was  nowmskinc 
kysttiii.  T:.:«  wx^  a  nubstanti^l  sciunty  a  la?t  appeal  for  "justice,"  and  that  if 
:i.:ai::st  r\vi.luti«  n.  l-ci-au^e  evi-rv  de-  thin  wen*  still  denied,  the  existing Sooetr 
I»"SK..'r  ft!:  that  l.i;«  little  all  dej»pnJe<l  on  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  new  andsu* 
tlie  tniii.i;i:li:ty  i.f  the  State;  in  other  versal  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  CnioB. 
u unis.  1  n  till*  ]it\iceful  iM;r]K?tuation  of  the  In  the  meantime,  all  tne  influence  of  tbe 
h  itcful  stynvui  Mhich  was  really  making  ■  or;:aiiization  was  to  be  nsed  in  support  (/ 
Uv^arsof  them  all.  '  the  Whijj  administration.     **  What  an  I 

It  must  be  a«l!nitte<l  that,  in  so  vcr>-  here  for  ? "  exclaimed  O^Connell,  it » 
helpless  a  condition  4if  the  country,  it «  as  meeting:  on  the  Gth  of  March,  1$39,  *'WbiS 
a  difficult  task  for  even  the  most  powerful  am  I  hire  for?  To  call  on  all  IreUiid  » 
and  iK)puIar  agitat4>r  to  jinnluce  any  move-  j  rally  rtiund  the  Jlinistry:  to  call  fnrtti 

*  PftriUmraury  Betam.  Sewion  of  IMA.  Papen  |  two  miUions  of  enroUeil  Prccurson." 
vebttiiK  to  iiMCBDi.  I     Lonl  Normanby,  while  in  secret  be  priei 

^  Lord  Ore7*i  CN^rrlon  Act  rprnftlned  in  fon-e  till  '  •  * -.  «.*.«»rv>wwlw»«  l^tt .._  <«.mU*.^  ;«  mWic 
•,  It  WMwoon  feucceedcd  by  anuther  Cocixdou  ■  "*^  e%  ery Oocly  s  letters.  ODUtted  U  poW 
1  none  of  the  usual  arts  of  popnlarity.   B^ 
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inred  places  for  Catholic  lawyers ;  he 
~  from  the  commission  cf  the  peace 
Colonel  Vemer,  and  other  oatraffeous 
Orange  magistrates,  for  publicly  celebrat- 
ing that  r^anly  danghter  called  Battle 
of  the  Diamona;  he  received  Catholic 
notabilities  at  the  Castle  with  distinguished 
oonrtesy ;  he  made  excursions  through  the 
provinces,  and  liberated  from  the  jails 
great  numbers  of  prisoners  who  were 
either  unjustly  oonnned  or  undergoing 
ponishmentfortriflingoffences.  Atlength 
fbaiglish  opinion  becune  inflamed  against 
him ;  and  Lord  Brougham  (who  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  all  pretence  to  Liberalism 
when  Lreland  was  in  question)  moved  a 
yote  of  censure  a^dnst  Lord  Normanby 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  express 
ground  of  an  abuse  of  patronage  and  of 
the  pardoning  ^wer.  It  appeared  in  the 
debate  that  his  lordship  had,  between 
November,  1837,  and  the  3Ist  January, 
1839,  released  eisht  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  prisoners — but  not  without  inquiry 
into  their  cases,  and  not  without  rejecting 
appeals  for  clemency  amounting  to  nearly 
a  number.  The  vote  of  censure 
however.  Lord  Normanby  retired 
the  Vioeroyalty,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1839  by  Lord  Ebrington,  another 
Liberal,  who  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
liia  duties  as  post-office  spy, — which,  in- 
deed, he  continued  fiBdthfiiuy  to  discharge 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  **  Precursor"  Association  continued 
its  meetings  at  the  Com  Exchange,  on 
Bnigh  Quav,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  regularly, 
onoe  a  week,  while  he  demanded  justice 
to  Ireland,  called  on  the  people  to  sustain 
tbe  Whig  Government. 

This  anomalous  political  situation  ended 
in  November,  1841.  The  Whie  adminis- 
tration went  out ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
the  proved  and  inveterate  enemy  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  Catholics,  became  Prime 
Minister.  There  was  to  be  no  more 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com  Ex- 
change; no  more  pretext  for  affecting  to 
expect  justice  for  Ireland  at  the  han£  of 
«n  English  Grovemment ;  and  the  Precur- 
sor Society  melted  into  the  Bepeal  Aaao- 
ciation. 

For  the  next  two  years  this  new  organ- 
ization attracted  but  little  attention  in 
XSnffland,  or  even  at  hom&  The  country 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  Mr. 
O'Conneirs  successive  forms  of  agitation, 
that  it  would  have  surprised  nobody  if  the 
Bepeal  Association  had  been  u[)on  any 
morning  "  proclaimed  "  out  of  existence, 
or  if  its  versatile  author  had  again  changed 
its  name  and  character,  and  ^led  it  the 
*' liberal  Association,'*  or  '*  Justice  to 


Ireland  Association."  But,  in  truth,  no 
person  could  be  more  fiilly  sensible  than 
Mr.  O'Connell  that  there  was  no  justice 
for  Ireland  save  in  national  independence. 
For  full  thirty  years  he  had  constantly 
avowed  this  creed ;  and  if  he  had  waived 
the  claim  for  awhile,  it  was  only  to  aid 
and  encourage  tbe  Whiss  in  panting  what 
he  called  **  instalments  of  justice,  which 
miffht  strengthen  the  nation  to  demand 
ana  enforce  ul  that  was  due ;  or  in  putting 
"good  men"  into  office,  who,  he  said, 
were  certainlv  better  than  bad  men.  Now, 
at  last,  he  felt  himself  standing  upon  the 
only  plain  and  honest  principle,  engaged 
in  the  onl  v  agitation  by  which  nis  country* 
men  would  be  really  stirred  and  tired  to 
the  very  heart's  core. 

Nothmg  important  took  place  during 
these  two  years.  Mr.  O'Connell  was  now 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  held  his  levees 
in  state  at  the  Mansion  House,  while  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  was  studying  his  private 
letters  to  find  matter  of  accusation  against 
him.  The  people  were  pleased  to  see  theif 
chosen  chief  adorned  with  the  splendid 
corporate  insignia^  so  long  appropriated 
by  the  *'  Ascendaiicy,"  and  did  not  yet 
perceive  how  firmly,  instead  of  that  old 
"Ascendancy,"  British  domination  waS 
fastened  upon  them. 

In  1843,  more  than  three  million  quar- 
ters of  grain  were  exjjorted  out  of  Irelaud 
into  England  ;  besides  almost  a  million 
head  of  five  stock,  including  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.* 

In  1843  extermination  of  tenantry  wa^ 
sweeping  and  destructive ;  and  tbe  emi- 
gration of  **  surplus  pox)ulation"  from 
Ireland  reached  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand. 

From  a  Londonderry  newspa})er  of  this 
year  we  extract  an  aavertiscment,  signed 
by  one  M*Mullin,  '*  Emigration  Agent," 
which  will  show  what  was  going  on 
throughout  Ireland  better  than  particular 
details  could  do  : — 

Notice.— A  faToorable  opportunity  pronentA  Its* 
self,  in  the  course  of  the  preBent  month,  for  Quebec, 
to  gentlemen  residing  in  the  Counties  of  London- 
derry, Donegal,  Tyrone,  or  Fermanagh,  who  wish 
to  send  out  to  the  Uanadas  the  ovfrstock  tenantry  be^ 
longing  to  their  estates — as  a  moderate  rate  of 
passage  will  bo  taken,  and  six  months'  credit  given 
for  a  lump  sum  to  any  gentleman  i-equiring  such 
accommooatiou,  &c. 

The  mode  in  which  the  overstock  ten- 
antry are  persuaded  in  Ireland  to  embark 
for  America  is  ejecting  them,  and  puliing 
down  their  houses.  And  in  1843,  and 
many  years  before,  and  every  year  since, 
this  process  has  been  going  on  so  exten<* 
sively  and  notoriously  that  t^ere  will  be 

^Thom'B  OJIcialDireaorv.  This  is  quite  an  ondef 
estimate. 
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a  restoration  of  tho  Irish  Parliament,  and 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  that  mea- 
sure, which  made  him  more  popular  and 
{lowerful  in  Dublin  than  he  had  ever  been 
)efore  ;  for  it  was  in  Dublin  chietly  that 
the  rcitcal  spirit  then  existetL  The 
country  i)co]ile  and  the  provincial  towns 
were  not  yet  arouse<l  on  that  (question; 
but  the  metropolis  appreciate<l  it  at  once. 
There  was  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
Dccemljer  a  )^at  assembly  and  procession 
of  the  trades  of  Dublin,  with  the  express 
object  of  coniplimeutin;;  Mr.  CV(.!unnell 
for  his  advocacv  of  an  Irish  Parliamcut. 
The  bands  wen^  to  form  at  Phibsboroui;h, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  march  with 
their  Imnners  and  intdgnia  into  the  city, 
to  O'Conncll's  house,  where  they  were 
to  present  him  with  an  address.  This 
])roces8ion  of  |)eaccful  and  unarmed  men 
ap})car(.Hl  to  Ijord  An^loKca  t<M)  iterilous  a 
thing  to  Ije  |>ermitte<l,  with  due  regard  to 
the  i)eacc  of  the  city:  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation  aluiolutoly  forbidding  the 
assembly.  This  of  amrse  implied  an 
intention  of  dis{)crHing  it  by  furce.  By 
OVonneU'rt  advice,  tlierefure,  tho  meeting 
was  not  held. 

This  was  but  the  bcirinnin";  of  a  long 
contest  between  the  Arch-agitator  and 
the  Man^uis  of  Anglesea,  the  fonner  using 
€very  legal  device  and  contrivance  to 
make  for  the  peo])le  some  occasion  of 
meeting  and  expressing  their  sentiments, 
and  the  Man|uis  rciruLarly  laying  on  the 
lieavy  hand  of  power,  and  menacing  un- 
aniied  citizens  with  military  violence. 
Mr.  O'C'onncIi  w<as  unmc<iaurcil  enough  in 
the  terms  of  very  natural  resentment, 
which  he  applied  to  Ijord  Anglesea,  and 
the  whole  Whig  doveniment,  whom  he 
cliaractrrized  <is  **  base,  brutal,  and  bloody 
Whigs."  But  while  he  could  use  indig- 
nant language,  tho  Lord- Lieutenant  had 
all  the  practical  codvantages  in  buch  a 
contest.  He  had  his  shcritl's  and  juries 
at  hand,  and  the  Court  of  K  ing's  Bench 
always  ojien;  so  that  anything  was  an 
**  illeiral  and  dangerous  association  "  which 
he  might  choose  to  prosecute.  He  had  the 
garrison  of  Dublin  constantly  rea<ly  for 
action.  And  besides  these  things,  the 
noble  Manpiis  openeil  O'Connell's  letters 
in  the  post-oliice,  as  well  as  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  know 
who  were  his  corresjxmdents,  what  were 
liis  designs,  and  what  were  his  resources. 
The  Marquis  had  the  letters  always  re- 
scaled  with  the  utmost  care  with  coun- 
terfeited seals,  so  that  the  ])ersons  receiv- 
ing the  letters  should  not  sus])ect  they  had 
been  opened,  and  so  bejmt  on  their  guard.* 

*  The  Marqiifn  of  Anglenea  is  flnit  on  the  lint  of 
]etter^«pies  wbloli  wm  laid  before  Parliament  ia 


The  next  name  under  which  Mr. 
0*Connell  made  hia  Association  imwarwu 
the  Irish  VolunteeTB  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  bnt  this  had  no  better  late  than 
the  rest  When  it  was  **  proclaimed,'' 
however,  and  commanded  not  to  meek, 
Mr.  O'Connell  for  once  did  not  snbmit 
He  said,  and  this  was  tme,  that  a  pro- 
clamation could  not  make  law ;  sod 
pledged  himself  as  a  lawyer  that  his  or- 
L'anization  was  perfectly  legal  as  it  wu 
He,  therefore,  and  many  of  his  nnal 
attendants,  went  and  held  the  meetingi 
Thereu])on  O'Connell,  together  wiUi  3£. 
r^wles.s,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Barrett^  Mr. 
Redmond,  Mr.  ("loone^,  and  two  or  three 
others,  were  forthwith  arrested,  and 
brought  l)efore  maj^trates^  where  they 
were  rofjuireil  to  give  bail.  On  ianii^ 
from  tho  magistrates*  office  the  Arch- 
agitator  found  a  great  crowd  in  the 
streets,  and  made  them  a  great  speech,  of 
course: — "Yesterday,*'  he  exclaizned,  "I 
was  only  half  an  agitator,  to-day  I  am  s 
whole  one !  Day  and  night  will  1  nov 
strive  to  tling  ofif  despotism^  to  redeem  my 
country,  to  re]x^  the  Union." 

The  prosecution  proceeded;  and  as  Mr. 
O'C-onnell  knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
could  have  no  chance  before  a  Castle  jniy 
])ro|)erly  arranged,  which  would  he  sore 
to  Imd  him  at  once  ^iltv  of  whatever  be 
tliould  be  chargecl  withal,  he  dexteroailv 
delayed  the  striking  of  the  jury,  an 
•gained  time.  The  Orange  fkarty  was  ia 
vi'liement  excitement;  and  it  need  scaiody 
b  •  added  that  in  England  all  parties  «tR 
cliamied  with  the  idea  of  having  the  load- 
t(>ni:ucd  agitator  locked  up  in  a  jail  for  a 
niistlemeanour.  After  some  ingenuity  ia 
pleadincr,  O'C.'onnell  allowed  judgmeLt  to 
go  by  default  ui>on  several  of  the  countt; 
that  is,  substantially  pleaded  guilty  os 
those  counts.  He  know  ho  might  as  veil 
do  so,  as  he  would  be  arraigned  before  a 
sure  jury:  and  all  the  world  waited  tiH 
he  should  l>e  called  up  for  sentence.  But 
he  w:is  never  called  up  for  sentence.  It 
hapi>oned  just  then  that  the  Whig  Minif- 

l>m.    But  Uiat  list  extends  over  a  period  of  flS^T 
cloven  yearn.    It  wo«  avowed   by  minisiai'  »W 
tho  jwHt-onii*^  egf'U^aye  had  existed  long  brfoce 
l>4»nl  AtiKlesea'B  Ume,  an  it  ccrtainlv  cxlwed  \xi 
after  that  of  Earl  de  Grey,  in  1*4-3.    Earl  do  Qt*r 
is  ilio  last  of  the   lotter-npics  mentioned  in  69 
re.unL    That  return,  however,  hoa  taken  caw  K* 
to  infi>nn  u«  icht^  letters  were  thnu  opened  ui 
c«)pii*(L    It  onlv  ffivca  a  list  of  the  Vioeroja.  Cte- 
rcllon*,  Arc'tibishoiif),  and  Lord-Jastices  wlw  fi* 
«)rder  Buch  manipulationn  of  letten,  and  the  jwn 
in  which  they  ho  onlerod  it    It  appear*  thai  mi^ 
warrants  were  conatantly  in  existence  forMaTW* 
out  of  tho  eleven ;  but  we  are  not  infomed  tf  a 
the  uum»>crH  of  the  persons  whone  comnModctm 
was  thiiA  iuvestisatad,  nor  any  of  their  mow 
OXk>nuell  wa^  of  course,  one;  and  it  wai  ia  At 
very  height  of  the  contest  wo^tml  with  (nitetf4 
to  nut  down  his  several  aasooiatioaa,  that  li»  Ibt 
quht  of  Anglesea  la  first  retemsd  as  s  lotigipr 
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try  was  straining  every  nerve  to  secure 
a  0ood  majority  for  their  Reform ;  and 
O'Connell  and  those  others  whom  he 
conld  influence,  or  who  would  be  revolted 
l^  any  severity  exercised  towards  him, 
were  not  allies  to  be  thrown  away  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  Orangemen.  For 
that  time,  therefore,  legal  proceedings 
against  the  agitator  went  no  further. 

The  year  1831  was  marked  by  the 
establisnment  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  a 
bUl  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley.  Two 
years  after  (1833)  the  grants  of  public 
money  for  t^e  education  of  the  poor, 
"which  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Kildare  Place  school  Society  and 
other  proselytizing  institutions,  were  in- 
tmstea  to  the  Tx>rd-Lieutenant,  to  be 
expended  on  the  instruction  of  children  of 
all  sects,  under  ^e  superintendence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
caUed  '*Conmiissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion." Two  years  afterwards  (1835),  these 
oommissioners  were  incorporated  with 
power  to  hold  lands.  The  ostensible  prin  • 
ciples  of  this  new  establishment  were 
''Liberal;''  there  was  to  be  no  interfer- 
ence wil^  the  religious  creed  of  any 
pupil ;  and  clergymen  of  each  denomina- 
tion were  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity 
of  giving  reli^ous  instructions  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  feiths. 

But  practically  the  Government  took 
good  care  that,  l>oth  on  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  board  and  ever  since,  the 
great  majority  of  the  commissioners 
should  be  Protestants.  The  scheme  was 
intended  to  take  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  Qovemment  the  formation  of  the 
minds  of  youn^  Irishmen,  and  the  mould- 
ing of  their  hrst  impressions  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  forget  they  were 
Irish,  and  toA  and  think  as  like  English 
children  as  possible.  Their  reading  lessons 
have  been  carefully  edited  to  this  end ; 
most  of  them  by  Dr.  Wheatle^,  an  English- 
man, and  others  b^  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  Scoteh- 
man.  The  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
convert  Catholic  children  as  to  denation- 
aluse  them. 

It  had  been  for  long  ages  prohibited  to 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  be  educated  at  all, 
under  heavy  penalties.  When  these  penal 
laws  had  disappeared,  and  the  British 
Government  found  that  the  Irish  were 
very  desirous  to  educate  their  children, 
that  Government  resolved,  if  they  must 
be  tanghi^  to  teach  them  itself,  and  espe- 
cially to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try— a  very  prudent  and  politic  desien,  if 
it  eoold  only  have  been  accomplished 

For  Ilia  TMt^  these  national  schools  have 


been  tolerably  well  conducted;  but  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  of  mixed 
religions,  CathoUo  cnildren,  for  the  most 
part,  have  received  no  beneflt  from  them, 
on  account  of  the  objections  of  the  Cath- 
olic clei^  against  mixed  education.  In 
other  districts,  where  Catholics  form  the 
whole  population,  these  objections  did  not 
practically  apply. 

In  1850  there  were  nearly  five  thousand 
schools  under  this  board,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  scholars. 

The  tithe  war  raged  violently  this  year. 
The   people   were   becoming    more  and 
more  mdisposed  to  pay  Protestant  rectors, 
especially  m  the  Souui  of  Ireland,  where 
those  rectors  often  have  no  flocks.     On 
the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  on  the  very  bor- 
der between  Wexford  and  Carlow  0)unty, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  stately  Mount  Lein- 
ster,  stands  the  little  town  of  Newtown- 
barry.     On  the  18th  of  June,  1831,  this 
usually  quiet  village  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody   tithe  tr&eeaj.     The   Rev.    Mr. 
M*Clintock  would  liave  his  tithe ;  and 
by  aid  of  the  police  and  yeomanry,  he 
had  seized  the  crops  and  goods  of  several 
persons  in  the   neighbourhood.      These 
things  were  to  be  auctioned  in  Newtown- 
barry  Qiarket  place  on  the  market  day. 
Before  that  day  anonymous  written  notices 
were  sent  to  many  persons  in  the  country, 
requesting  them  to  come  in  and  attend 
the  sale  of  their  neighbours'  pigs,  beds, 
and  kettles.     Ck)nsiaerable  numbers  of 
people  attended  in  consequence,  but  not 
armed — their  object  being  only  to  keep  all 
persons  back  from  bidding  at  this  auction. 
It  was  known  that  larse  crowds  had  come 
in,  and  that  the  forced  sale  must  almost 
certainly  produce  a  collision.      But  the 
Rev.   Mr.  M'Clintock   would   have   his 
rights.     The  property  seized  was  brought 
into  town  gnaraed  by  a  large  force  of 
constabularv,  who  were  to  be  supported, 
if  needful,  by  another  large  force  of  yeo- 
manry.   The  sale  opened.    The   people 
pressed  forward,  and  kept  away,  by  a 
show  of  intimidation,  the  few  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  purchase.    At  last, 
the  police  attacked  the  unarmed  multi- 
tudes ;  were  seconded  with  great  alacrity 
by  the  yeomanry ;  and  very  soon  thirteen 
slain  men  and  twenty  wounded  were  ly- 
ing in  their  blood  on  the  street  of  New- 
townbarry.    No  person  was  ever  brought 
to  punishment  for  this  slaughter.  Ind^d, 
it  was  felt  by  the  Oran^  party  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.   M'Clintock   nad  only  shown 
proper  sfiirit  in  vindicating  his  right ; 
that  this  course  of  intimidation  had  gone 
too  fiur ;  and  that  it  was  time  an  example 
ahoold  be  made.   More  moderate  persons^ 
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however,  even  of  tho  fl8tal»liahed  Church, 
could  nut  but  think,  it  unfortunate  that 
ministiTS  of  rolii^on  should  so  often  have 
Ut  wrin^  their  blood-stained  dues  out  of 
the  very  vitals  of  jiarishioncrs  "who  hate 
thc'in  and  all  their  works. 

i<ix  months  after  tho  atfair  of  Xewtown- 
barr>',  Itefell  the  other  tithe  slau>;htcr  of 
C'arrick shock.  <  -ertain  moneys  were  due 
for  tithe  to  the  Uev.  Hans  Hamilton,  rec- 
tor of  Knocktopher,  in  tho  County  Kil- 
kenny. A  ])roccss-8orver  was  sent  out  to 
serve  tin*  nets  If ul  documents,  and  tliis 
functionary'  was  pn>tccted  by  a  lar;^  force 
of  armed  iNiIice.  The  people  assembled 
in  cunHiderable  and  still-increaaini;  num- 
bers, their  object  l>ein^  to  get  hold  of  tho 
baihtf  and  force  him  to  **  cat  the  latitats** 
— pa^icrs  of  that  nature  Ijcing  sumioscil  in 
those  parts  to  Ik;  tho  natural  food  of  pro- 
cc8s-scr\'ers.  Menacing  crowds  of  countrv 
Iieoplo  gathered  around  the  line  of  march 
of  tho  officer  and  his  escort;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  a  bare  and  desolate  tract 
calleil  the  ('omnum  of  Carricksliock,  tra- 
Tcrsed  by  a  lane  which  is  bordered  by  a 
low  wall,  in  most  places  bn)ken  down,  tho 
demands  of  the  peo)>le  to  have  the  process- 
server  delivered  uj)  to  them  became  press- 
ing and  louil.  At  length  a  young  man 
sprang  iuto  the  lane,  seizcil  the  uroccss- 
■cr\-er,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  nim  off, 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  protectors.  He 
was  instantly  shot  dead.  Then  there  was 
a  general  onslaught.  The  i^eople  had  armed 
themselves  with  a  s|)ecies  of  short  pikes, 
and  they  fell  ujion  tho  iH)lice  with  fury. 
Eleven  of  the  constables  were  killed,  and 
a  good  many  of  the  i)C()i>lo  also ;  but  the 
legal  documents  were  not  serveil  that  day. 
It  was  fast  becoming  evident  that  some 
measures  must  be  aditpted  to  prevent 
these  sanguinary  collisions. 

In  England  tho  resistance  of  the  Irish 
to  levies  for  tithes  was,  as  usual,  repre- 
Bente<l  as  tho  evidence  of  a  dcci>  Po]>ish 
cons]>iracy  to  overturn  the  Protestant 
Church ;  an<l  the  Whi^xs  were  almost  as 
much  excite<l  by  this  idea  as  the  Tories. 
The  voluminous  Toir  liistorian,  Alison, 
discovere<l  indeed,  jiir  once,  that  **the 
PoiHi's  iniluence  in  Ireland"  was  on  the 
])rescnt  occasion  benclicial :  inasmuch  as 
**the  Vatican  threw  otf  the  mask,  and 
measures  were  commenced  evidently  in- 
tended to  destroy  tho  l*rotestant  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  and  open  tho  door  to 
the  re])lacing  of  tho  Catholic  faith  in  these 
realms."  l%us,  English  Whigs  drew  off 
in  some  measure  from  their  association 
with  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  this  weak- 
ened the  putv  of  Reform.  The  cholera 
also  ragea  all  through  the  sunmier  of 
1832;  and  thii^  aoeording  to  the  nme 


historian,  was  another  beneficial  ensi^  as 
it  sensibly  abated  the  Befbnn  maniiL 

The  King,  hom'every  in  a  speech  from 
the  Throne,  recommended  attention  to 
tho  (question  of  tithee ;  and  a  comiuttee 
of  the  Lords  was  appointed  to  invesdnse 
and  report  upon  il  1^1>f7  reported  in 
favour  of  conunutinff  the  tiuie  to  a  chai^ 
uiMiu  land.  In  the  aebate  on  leoeptiflnuf 
tliis  report,  it  was  stated  that  tiie  armn 
of  tithes  duo  but  not  recoverable  in  the 
fi^ur  flioccses  of  Ossory,  Leighlin,  Cadid, 
anil  Kenis,  was  compntod  at  £8i,9&i  A 
law  was  in  the  meantime  proposed  ad 
carried  by  Government,  antborixiiig  u 
issue  from  the  consolidated  fimd  of  a 
lari.'o  sum  of  money  for  relief  of  thoM 
cUTL-^-mcn  who  could  not  coUect  thar 
tithes.  A  part  of  the  County  Tippctiry 
was  also  proclaimed  under  tks  Coeraua 
Act  then  pending  ;  and  Lord  Grey  vis 
preparing  a  stiU  more  stringent  Coaraoa 
Act  for  toe  next  year. 

Mr.  O'Connell  vebemeontly  opposed  tlis 
grant  from  the  oonsalidateQ  fimd,  vfaick 
was  accomjianied  by  an  anthority  to  kn 
tho  amount  due,  in  order  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance. This  was  in  £u:t  the  Govenmoit 
assuming  upon  itself  the  fimctian  of  tli» 
tithe-iiroctor  and  the  bailiff,  with  the  ad 
of  all  the  troops  and  police ;  and  it  wm 
plainly  intended  to  make  a  few  salBtaiy 
examples  of  slaughter.  Thron^ioiit  tk 
ParUamentarv  discussions  on  these  aii» 
tions  there  does  not  appear  to  have  bea 
the  shghtest  intention  on  the  part  of 
either  party  to  relieve  Ireland  iium  the 
bunlen  of  the  Established  Church ;  iQ 
their  anxiety  was  how  to  insure  to  the 
clergy  their  income  out  of  the  pockets  of 
tho  jteople  in  some  way  which  it  would  be 
imjMMsiole  to  resist  or  evade.  On  the 
other  hand,  O'Connell  declared  in  Psdis- 
ment—'  *  Tho  Irish  people  are  deterained 
to  got  rid  of  tithes,  and  get  rid  of  them 
they  will" 

But  the  resistance  of  the  fisrmers  m 
carried  on  peacefully ;  and  f^enerally  oob- 
sisted  in  uoterring  purchasers  at  tithe- 
1  sales  by  tho  demonstration  of  a  molabe 
'  public  opinion.     The  same  force  opertt^d 
to  prevent  neighbours  from  aiding  to  re- 
move crops  or  other  things,  even  indie 
they  should  have  been  nominally  sold.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  noUuEZ 
;but  a  very  manifest    intimidation,  aiu 
would  have  been  quite  unjustifiable  if  the 
claim  for  tithe  had  been  just. 

The  next  year  Lord  Grey  brought  for- 
ward his  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Tories  sot 
only  suppK>rted  it  with  alacrity,  but  haihd 
it  with  ioy,  as  a  proof  that  the  moi 
**  Libersl'*  of  Rnglisn  reformers  had  coot 
round  to  tkur  youay  iat  the  govsnunesfi 
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of  Ireland;  and,  in  hcb,  nnce  that  day 
English  Tones  and  English  Whigs  have 
generally  been  in  the  most  gratifying 
accord  npon  Coercion  Bills  for  Irelan£ 
However  tbey  may  difier  npon  other 
matters,  thejr  are  an  nnit  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  aragooning  the  Irish. 

The  Coercion  Acts  are  all  very  like  one 
another;  bnt  this  one  oontainea  the  new 
provision  that  the  Viceroy  miffht  suppress 
and  disperse  tmy  meeting  whicn  he  shoold 
deem  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  The 
bill  contamed  the  usual  powers  and  pen- 
alties. The  Lord-lieutenant  might  '*  pro- 
claim "  any  district:  all  persons  in  pro- 
claimed districts  to  remam  within  doors 
from  one  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise, 
and  also  to  abstain  from  attending  any 
meeting  whatsoever.  No  meeting  was  to 
be  heiS,  even  to  petition  Parliament,  with- 
out ten  days'  previous  notice  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant,  and  his  sanction  to  hold  such 
meeting.  The  proclaimed  districts  were 
to  be  subject  to  martial  law;  every 
ofifonder  was  to  be  tried  before  a  court- 
martial;  and  all  officers  of  justice  and 
military  on  duty  were  (in  such  proclaimed 
district)  to  have  authority  to  enter  houses 
at  any  hour,  and  search  for  arms.  The 
writ  of  HabeoM  Corpus  was  to  be  sus- 
pended for  three  months  after  the  arrest 
of  any  person,^  as  respected  that  person. 

Tfaiese  atrocious  ncovisions  for  torturinf 
tiie  people,  and  for  repressing  oven  afl 
open  and  peaceful  expressions  of  opinion, 
oontanued  to  be  the  law  of  the  luid  for 
five  years.  This  law  was  then  succeeded 
by  another  law  of  the  same  kind;  and 
that  by  another  and  another.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  British  Parliament 
mi^t  as  weQ  pass  a  perpetual  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland  at  once,  and  take  away 
altogether  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus; 
bnt  such  a  measure  as  this  would  be  sup- 
posed to  be  too  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  The  Coercion 
Acte,  therefiore,  are  all  proposed  for  a 
limited  time^  and  a  hope  is  regularly  ex- 
pressed by  the  member  of  tli^  Govern- 
ment who  introduces  one  of  them,  that 
the  time  is  approabhine  when  these  "  ex- 
eentional"  measureswiU  be  no  longer  need- 
fiu  to  the  good  government  and  irall-beiDg 
oflralaDd. 

In  the  same  session.  Parliament  passed 
the  Act  for  abolishing  negro  slavery  m  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  appropriated 
twcu^  millions  sterling  to  compensate 
tiie  planters.  Of  course,  the  money  was 
borrowed,  sad  added  to  the  national  debt ; 
and  En^and  and  Ireland  have  been  pay- 
iBff  the  mtereet  on  it  ever  since. 

^•Tbe  Ohnrdh  Temporalities  Act "  for 
IrdHidwaiPMMd  in  the  year  1838.     It 


was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorpe,  and  be- 
came law  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  lord- 
ship stated  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Irish. 
Church  at  £732,000  sterling.  The  now 
Act  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  by  consoli- 
dating their  sees  with  sees  adjoining. 
The  consolidation  was  to  take  place  gradu- 
ally, on  the  death  of  bishops.  '*  Church 
ratios  '*  wore  abolished.  The  revenues  of 
the  sees  which  were  to  remain  in  existence 
were  diminished;  and  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  the  suppressed  sees,  together  with 
tho  saving  by  diminished  revenues,  were 
estimated  as  creating  a  fond  of  £3,000,000, 
to  be  vested  in  a  bcMird  of  *'  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,*'  to  be  expended  for 
strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  the  prin- 
ciple being  that  no  Churcn  property  could 
be  alienated  firom  its  legal  owners,  and 
that  the  country  was  not  to  be  relieved 
of  any  part  of  the  burden  of  this  enor- 
mous I^rtablishment.  Aocordingiy,  the 
people  were  not  at  all  benefited  oy  this 
Act.  Even  the  abolition  of  "  Church  rates" 
was  only  a  boon  te  the  landlords,  who 
immediately  nused  the  rents  of  their  ten- 
ante  at  wilL 

Next  was  introduced  and  passed  an- 
other bill,  appropriating  one  nullion  ster- 
ling to  the  parsons,  in  compensation  for 
the  tithes  due  and  unpaid  for  three  years. 

In  1834  0*Connell  commenced  senously 
the  work  of  repeal  of  the  Union  in  Par- 
liament. His  tirst  move  was  a  proposal 
te  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  mto  the 
conanct  of  Baron  Smith,  one  of  the  Irish 
judj^es,  whom  he  accused  of  introducing 
politics  into  his  charges  from  the  bench. 
The  committee  was  rdiised,  because  it 
was  held  that  an  Irish  judge  could  not 
avoid  the  subject  of  politics  in  his  judicial 
addresses,  sceins  inat  Irish  ''crimes" 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  political  charac- 
ter. On  the  23d  of  April,  O'Connell  for- 
mally brouj^ht  forward  in  Parliament  the 
question  of  repealing  the  Union.  There 
mllowed  a  delate  of  four  days.  His  chief 
opponent  was  Mr.  Sprine  Rice  (afterwards 
Lord  Monteaele),  who  laboured  to  prove 
that  Ireland  nad  lai^y  profited  by  the 
Union,  and  was  at  that  moment  enjojring 
exemption  from  several  specdfic  taxes 
which  pressed  upon  Ghneat  Britain.  In 
truth,  according  to  his  stetistics,  Ireland 
was  growing  rich,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  forbear- 
ance of  the  English  people  and  Govern- 
ment, in  burdening  the  other  parte  of 
the  empire  with  imposte  which  she  had 
not  to  pay. 

But,  notwithstanding  stetistics,  the 
notorious  truth  was,  that  England  was 
becoming  always  richer,  and  her  people 
more  luxurious  in  tiieir  style  of  livings 


igfat?"  CrCoMdl  woaU 
am  Mot  goaig  to  ighk 


9DBg  to 


TharoisiioUood- 
or  iU-hioiMMr. 
Hnmli  fcr  tlM  Qmoi,  GodbkMhcr!' 

TIm  wptffhm  of  C/CoomU  sfc  than 
■BOttingi,  tluNii^  nut  bend  by  a  fimrth 
of  the  omltifeiidei,  wareevefiiUy  reported* 
and  flow  orar  all  Ireiand,  aiid  raigbmd 
too,  ID  hnndiada  of  nawapapari,  ao  that 
pnibablT  no  apaachea  avar  daliTated  in 
the  wond  had  no  wido  an  andiancau  The 
]ieopla  bagaa  to  naj^loct  altojzetbar  the 
Iirooeadinga  of  Parliameot,  and  fialt  that 
t)icir  cauiie  was  to  be  tried  at  home. 
"Mom  and  more  of  tho  Irish  members  of 
Piirliamcnt  discontinued  their  attendance 
ill  I^indoii  and  ji^aUiercd  ronnd  0*ConnelL 
Many  of  those  who  still  went  to  London 
wore  called  on  by  their  constitnents  to 
come  homo  or  resign. 

Hir  Eflward  Sugden  was  then  Lord- 
(^linncollor  of  Ireland,  and  he  began  offen- 
sive o|)erations  on  the  British  side,  by 
depriving  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
all  magistrates  who  joined  the  Bepeal 
AHHociation,  or  took  the  chair  at  a  repeal 
miHjting.  He  hod  dismissed  in  this  way 
alMHit  twenty,  including  O'Connell  and 
l^»nl  Kn*nch,  usually  accompanying  the 
announooniout  of  the  wpermdeaa  with 
an  insolent  letter,  when  Smith  O'Brien 
wntto  to  him  that  he  had  liccn  a  magis- 
Irate  for  many  years,  that  he  was  not  a 
rrimiler,  but  could  not  consent  to  hold 
Itis  commission  on  snch  humiliating  tenns. 
Instantly  his  example  was  fi^owed  by 
inaiiy  f^entlenien,  who  flnng  their  commia- 
aiwis  m  the  Chancellor*a  ace^  aomaCinMB 
with  letters  as  insulting  aa  hia  own.  And 
now  0*Connell  broQght  forward  ona  of  hia 
grand  aohanaa.    It  mm  to  have  all  tha 


m  tha  part  d  CtOtmmU,  tf  1m  ftA 


bdaad. 


wluBkluid  

vha  proapanaM  awl  0vitf 
to  jiaM  n  ito  Ml  mi 
That  BaUaf  Am*,  it  mt  ha 
■  a  maawiia  te  tfaa«M- 
tolidaUom  itf  the  "Bntiah  Mmgm;"  Ik 
opanad  U^  official  poaitMMi  to  wa  wwttf* 
iar  Ckfehonoa  and  adnoatod  CMiMdie  gvlfe' 
man,  and  thna  aapantod  thflir  iatuait 
from  that  of  tha  paaaanftnr.  Bat  it  m 
of  tha  paaaantej  mainly  tbaft  fha  Gofao* 
ment  IumI  anj 
Miniatara  fait  thai  GSatholie 
would  place  thia  peaaantry  moia'oon- 
pletel^  m  their  power  than  ever. 

Beaideai  Fimanripation  had  a  atrav 
party  in  ita  &Toar,  both  among^  Iriu 
rroteatantaandinEng^d;  andmyieU)* 
ing  to  it  England  made  do  aacrifioa  ac- 
cept of  her  andent  ffradgo.  To  her  it 
was  poeitive  gain.  lyCoimeQ  did  not 
bethink  him  that  when  hia  agitataon 
should  be  directly  aimed  at  tha  "  intmilj 
of  the  empire,"  and  tha  aupremaCTr « the 
British  in  Ireland,  it  wonld  be  a  mflEercBt 
matter. 

One  fact  showed  very  plainly  that  En^ 
lishmen  of  all  aorta  regaided  thia  icped 
movement  aa  a  mortal  atab  aimad  at  the 
heart  of  the  empire— the  "Rngli***  Gatho- 
lica  were  aa  bitterly  hoatila  to  Inbad,  oa 
this  question,  aa  the  higfaaat  **  Ko-Fopeiy* 
Tories.  Thus  Lord  BaaanMnt^aaEa^ 
Catholie  Peer,  who  owed  hia  aaat  ia  the 
Honae  to  0*Gonnall,  thoo^  hineif 
called  upon  to  danonnca  tha  lag  ~  ' 
tion.  "Do  yon  know  who  thia 
ia?  "  aakad  (ramadl  at  hia 
'' Why,  tha  maa^  hmm  to 
thoaidb  ha  aalli  hiwailf 
gnndftthar  maolid  a  aii^bim  te  hv 
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fortaoe,  and  then  chansed  the  name.  He 
was  a  Stapleton  when  I  emancipated  hioL 
I  b^  yonr  pardon  for  having  emancipated 
such  a  fellow." 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  English 
press  has  mocked  at  the  whole  iSpeaX 
movement;  and  in  Parliament  it  was  never 
mentioned  save  with  a  jeer.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1843  they  neither  langhed  nor 
Jeered.  Sir  James  Graham,  eamestlv 
app^ding  to  the  House  to  refuse  OBrien  s 
motion  <n inquiry,  exclaimed: — 

**Any  hemtatwn  now,  any  delay  and 
irresohition,  will  multiply  tibe  danger  a 
hundredfold.  If  Parliament  expresses 
its  sense  in  &vour  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Government,  ministers  have  every  Aope 
that,  witii  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
the^  will  be  enabled  to  triumph  over  all 
difficulties.  I  appeal,  then,  to  both  sides 
— not  to  one,  but  to  both — I  appeal  to 
"both  sides,  and  say,  if  you  fidter  now,  if 
you  hesitate  now  in  repressing  the  rebel- 
lious  spirit  which  is  at  work  in  the 
struggle  of  repeal,  the  glory  of  the  country 
is  departed — the  days  of  its  power  are 
numbered ;  and  England,  this  all-conquer- 
ing Enjgland,  must  oe  classed  with  tnoae 
countries /rom  whom  power  has  dwindled 
atcay,  and  present  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  a  falling  nation." 

To  refuse  a  committee  of  inquiiy  was 
reasonable  enough;  because  Parliunent, 
Bnd  all  the  people — men,  women,  and 
children  —  already  knew  alL  The  sole 
and  avowed  idea  of  the  Government  was, 
that  to  admit  the  idea  of  anything  being 
wrong,  would  make  the  Repeal  movement 
altogether  irresistible.  The  various  pro- 
jects now  brought  forward  in  England 
showed  the  pe^exity  of  that  country. 
Lord  John  Kussell  made  an  elaborate 
speech  for  conciliation;  but  the  meaning 
of  it  seemed  to  be  merely  that  it  was  no 
wonder  Ireland  was  unquiet,  seeing  he 
was  out  of  power.  The  grievance  of  Ire- 
land, said  he,  in  effect^  is  a  Tory  Ministry. 
Xict  her  be  ruled  by  us  Whigs,  and  all 
will  be  welL  Lord  'brougham  also  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that "  you  must  purchase, 
not  prosecute,  repeal."  The  Morning 
Chronicle  (Whig  organ),  in  quite  a  friendly 
spirit,  said,  "  Let  us  have  &  perfect  Union ; 
let  us  know  each  other;  let  the  Irish 
judges  come  circuit  in  Ibigland,  and  let 
the  English  judges  occasionally  take  the 
same  round  in  Ireland,"  and  so  forth.  "  Is 
it  absolutely  certain,"  asked  the  Westmin- 
ster BevieWf  "  that  we  can  beat  this  peo- 
ple?** And  the  Naval  and  Military 
Oazetiej  a  high  military  authority,  thus 
expresses  its  apprehensions : — 

"There  are  now  stationed  in  Ireland 
thirty-five  thousand  men  of  all  arms ;  but 


widely  scattered  over  the  island.  In  the 
event  of  a  rebellion  (and  who  can  say 
that  we  are  not  on  the  eve  of  one  ?)  we 
feel  great  solicitude  for  the  numerous 
small  detachments  of  our  gallant  soldiers. 
...  It  is  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  We 
have  heard  that  the  order  and  re^ilarity 
of  movement  displayed  by  the  mvisions 
which  x>AS8ed  before  Mr.  O'Connell,  in 
review  order,  en  route  to  Donnybrook 
lately,  suiprised  many  veteran  officers, 
and  led  them  to  think  that  some  personal 
training,  in  private  and  in  small  parties, 
must  be  practised.  The  read^  obedience 
to  the  word  of  command,  the  silence  while 
moving,  and  the  general  combinations,  all 
prove  organization  to  have  gone  a  con- 
siderable length.  In  these  trained  bands 
our  soldiers,  split  up  into  detached  parties, 
would  find  no  ordinary  opponents;  and 
we,  therefore,  hope  soon  to  Jeam  that  all 
small  parties  have  been  called  in,  and 
that  our  regiments  in  Ireland  are  kept  to- 
other and  complete.  That  day,  we  fear, 
IS  near  when  *  quite  peaceably*  every 
repealer  will  come  armed  to  a  meeting,  to 
be  held  simultaneously  as  to  day  and 
hour  all  over  the  island,  and  then  try  to 
cut  off  quite  peaceably  every  detachment 
of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  army." 

What  contributed  to  disquiet  the  British 
exceedingly  was,  that  mat  and  excited 
repeal  meeting  were  held  eveiy  week  in 
American  cities— meetings  not  only  of 
Irish-bom  citizens,  but  of  natives  also — 
and  considerable  funds  were  remitted 
from  thence  to  0*Connell's  repeal  ex- 
chequer. 

"If  something  is  not  done,"  said  Col- 
onel Thomson,  m  the  Westminster,  *'  a 
fleet  of  steamboats  from  the  United  States 
will,  some  fine  mominfl;,  be  the  Euthanasia 
of  the  Irish  struggle.*" 

We  might  cite  many  extracts  from  the 
press  of  France,  exhibiting  a  powerful 
interest  in  what  the  French  conceived  to 
be  an  impending  military  struggle. 

Take  one  from  the  Paris  Constitu- 
tional:— 

"When  Ireland  is  agitated — when,  at 
the  sound  of  the  powerml  voice  of  O'Con- 
nell,  four  hundred  thousand  Irish  assemble 
together  in  their  meetings,  and  pronounce, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  single  man,  the  same 
cry,  and  the  same  word — it  is  a  grand 
spectacle  which  fills  the  soul,  and  which 
even  at  this  distance  moves  the  very 
strongest  feelings  of  the  heart,  for  it  is 
the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  who  de- 
mand justice — of  a  people  who  have  been 
despoiled  of  everything,  even  of  the  means 
of  sustenance,  and  yet  who  require,  with 
calmness  and  with  tinnness,  the  untram- 
meled  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  somo 
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ci  ii:«  :r.<  Je^M  ^i  i^k^  »acjtax  nation-  first  ute  of  that  victory  wliich  we  would 
Aiizy. '  nuke  would  be,  to  place  the  aoeptra  in  the 

S  T.  r.>  'i>lT.  e::»r  U  France  or  in  the  hands  of  her  who  has  ever  thown  nt 
L'L.icti.  ^:.&:m.  v.rj^i  i^ve  ^.wn.  hizu^lf  fAvoor.  ar.d  whose  conduct  hat  ever  been 
tb«  zr.-:.'-L-.  V-  v»:ci  iIas  cveajcn:  mih.  full  of  syiii)iatby  and  emotion  for  osr 
izicrt-.^i.  :f  li^y  zmI  z.  :  ill  ;<l:rve*i  tha:  susferin^  Sujiiiose,  then,  for  a  moment, 
«.fi  •jc^ell  1^.:  lii-i  [r^>'^  :v  [1«  si^azii  to  that  En^Iaisd  found  the  Act  of  Union  to 
n^ht.  N'.::i>:r  in  Arz^-.a  n*  r  in  Knnce  ui^rate  Lot  for  her  benefit ;  i^  instesilof 
La*:  TTxzL  leamc*!  i>:  xi '.  re.:A:«  "the  ethical  decreasing  her  debt,  it  added  to  her  Ua- 
csicnzient  ^f  ZLf.nl  f-.r:-:.  Clearly,  tion  and  liabilities,  and  made  her  burden 
aliko.  the  Ez^Lft'a  ex^^-.ud  a  n^Lc  anii  mi.ire  onerous;  and  if  ahe  felt  herself 
were  :  mzar.T.  ^  f  :r ::.  j^I  jreaily  t  rvferreii  euti:Ied  to  call  for  a  rc(ieal  of  that  Act,  I 
tha:  !:.<•:•;  •  f  M.:ilin^  the  «Li::.«.^:y  ihav-  ask  I'cel  and  \Vellink:ton,  and  let  them 
::.^  a  :•  vert.:!  ^nuy  a:.!  cavy  rvady  .  t*.>  deny  ic  if  they  dare  (and  if  they  did  thejr 
«."  r4r.-.*n»  ct:i  •!— :i-.u:rT.  didca^sion.  wouMbe  the  scorn  and  by -word  of  the 
atd  r.'::«s»—j*x.r.^ : Li:  ti;-y  wtn- wholly  world',  would  she  not  have  the  ngfat  to 
unpn:-.i.:<.ii  ui'.li  ar^un;«i::.  acd  had  no  «.all  for  a  re)ical  of  that  Act  ?  And  what 
idea  c:  ^-.v:c.'  rv>Irv&».  arv  Irishxuon  that  they  should  be  denied 

Is  u  aU<.<  «.*i::e  as  ^lear  thn:  the  Irish  tbt*  tf.ime  privilege?  Have  we  not  the 
Tcojle  thtu  cxT^vUd,  a:-,  i  1  njeiL  ar-i  ordinary  c«>ura;:e  of  Kn^tlishmen?  Are 
i  zimvl  i  r  ;a::!e.  ar.«l  n*.vr  r  WlivVci  thai  we  to  U-  tramided  under  foot?  Oh,  they 
<M  «.  undl  u  .  ul  L  ^Ihcre  t>  b:»  **  i^aco  ahall  never  traniide  me,  at  least.  I  wu 
j*''.:».y  ■'  ivtr.  in  the  last  e«rvni::y.  S:ill,  wnm^  :  they  may  trample  me  under  fix* 
as  lie  r  s*.-  ir.  a;  *.  -r.  -:  vv^i::  IlIU'v.  ar..i  l-v-  —I  eay  they  may  trample  me,  bat  it  will 
caine  i::"re  ilor.a:;:  in  h:«  toiiv.  the  {teople  bo  my  dead  boily  they  will  trample  on, 
ral'.:i^l  v.ik  an>.:::Iy  an  ;:ud  Liiu  :  and  nut  the  livini;  man. " 
thi>usA:.t;4  •  :  •.u-.t-:,  r^^  luto  men  lUvktxl,  And  a  roar,  two  hundred  thomand 
intii  the  rt;^.al  va-.:s<.\  wh-i  l.-ul  hitherto' st run.',  rent  the  cIoud&  From  that  day 
hoM  is^kk  tri-ni  all  the  a.:;tai:iius  oivrtly  the  niCctiu^s  went  on  increasini:ly  in 
liixai;*'-.-  t':vy  :u-i  alway*  U-l:i*w<l  (M.'uii-  numbers,  iu  re^larity  of  training,  and  in 
nv.l  in»au..i'ri.  Tht-y  thuu.-ut  siiat  thv  hi;:Uly- wrought  excitement;  until  at  Tsra 
ini.'hty  n:in\:i;ii.:  ^Lich  n<<w  sur^red  up  and  at  MaILi^lima.«t  the  a^tator  shook 
art  ■.::'.•!  h::u  ha  \  u^-.rleil  hLiu  int>>  lU  own  with  the  lussion  of  the  scene,  as  the  tieiy 
toiu{<^t  AC  Ll:>:.  aniL  tha:  "the  time  was  eyes  of  three  hundred  thousand  upturned 
i-oiiic."  Ciu.-eA  secmetl  to  crave  the  word. 

N.»  #jKret:h  h«^  nvi.r  uttonil  nvjs^d  su».li  \Vhi::ucw^|ta{ter8  and  politicians  in  Enc- 
a  b:«>n:.y  i. ::;.-.!:  •  :'  .;->vh'iu?<-  ad  whtii,  at  laiiil  (the  AVhi^dboiu);  tnenin  op}Xksitiou) 
Mall'»w  ••  !:.■  :.':•  r  i..«  «.:.i.«.'  i».  iVrnui:  to  W^au  now  to  su*:m.*st  various  conciliatory 
the  threats  ofi' « r  :■';..  r.ii-i  :■'  .m  a  iixii  ■'.:.<  nit . us  r.n*-'— talked  of  the  anomaly  of  the 
I'al'iiK:  l'iu:.v.;;  >v ;i;vu  hati  ju?;  i.'^.xu  htlu.  **  tlstaKlisheil  Church  " — and  jjenerally 
Lc  !«a-.<l  :  u'ave  it  to  l>c  understotKl  that,  if  fAe^were 

**Tbiy  sj»»  nt  Tlsiinnhiv  iu  c-nsultin^  in  i>nwor,  the v  would  know  how  to  deal 
wluthtT  tiny  \\.::M  drprive  i:s  of  our  v  ith  the  repeal  agitation.  At  every  meet- 
rights,  ar.«l  I'kniiw  ni-t  vhat  the  n.sult  of  iiu'^^'^'omiell  turne^l  these  professions  inM 
that  Council  may  le:  but  this  1  kuow. .  riiiicule.  It  was  Uni  late  now,  he  said,  to 
there  \%as  not  an  Iri.-aman  in  the  eounciL  j  oli'er  to  buy  up  rei>eal  by  concessions  or 
I  may  l>e  t'dd  that  the  Duke  of  Welling;-  j  cckkI  measures.  An  Irish  Parliament  in 
ton  was  there.  Who  calls  him  an  Irish- 1  College  (ircen:  this  was  his  uUimatunu 
nian?  If  a  t:«'er\<  eub  was  dn^piH^l  in  a ;  We  approach  the  end  of  the  monster 
ftiUi,  woulil  ii  lie  a  lamb?  But,  i>erhap.s  !  meetings.  Neither  (Ingland  nor  Ireland 
I  am  wmn.'  in  anticipating;  iK:rha|>s  I  !  could  l>oar  this  excitement  much  lon:^'^. 
am  mistaken  in  warning  you.  But  is ;  The  two  grandest  and  most  imposing  of 
there  reason  to  caution  you?  The  council  |  these  jtaradcs  were  at  Tara  and  Mullagh- 
sat  for  an  entire  day.  and  even  then  did  mast,  both  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
not  conclude  its  deliberations,  but  od- 1  within  a  short  distance  of  Dublin;  both 
jounied  to  the  next  day,  while  the  busi- 1  cons^ncuous,  the  one  in  glory,  the  other  in 
uess  of  the  country  was  allowed  to  stand   ;;loom,  through  ])ast centuries,  and  haunted 


still.  What  had  they  to  deliberate  about  ? 
The  re|>ealers  were  iK.'aceable,  loyal,  and 
attached— uirectionatcly  attached — to  the 


by  ghosts  of  kings  and  chiefs. 

On  the  great  plain  of  Meath,  not  far 
from  the  Boyne  river,  rises  a  gentle  emi- 


Qucen,  and  determined  to  stand  between  nencc,  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  farming 
her  and  her  enemies.  If  they  assailed  us  '■  country.  On  and  around  its  summit  are 
to-morrow,  and  that  we  conquered  them :  still  certain  mouldering  remains  of  earthen 
— nil  conquer  them  we  will  one  day— the  mounds  and  moats,  the  ruins  of  the  **Hoaie 
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of  Cormae,"  and  the  "Mound  of  the 
Hofltages,''  and  the  "Stone  of  Destiny;* 
It  is  TemoTtk  of  the  Kings.  On  Tuesday 
mominii^,  the  15th  of  August,  most  of  the 
population  of  Meath,  with  many  thousands 
rrom  the  four  counties  round,  were  pour- 
ing along  evenr  road  leading  to  the  hilL 
Numerous  bands,  banner8,andgreen  boughs 
enlivened  their  march,  or  divided  their 
ordered  squadrons.  Vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions, from  the  handsome  private 
chariot  to  the  Irish  jaunting-car,  were 
continually  arriving,  and  by  the  wardens 
duly  disposed  around  the  hill.  In  Dublin, 
the  "  Linerator,"  after  a  public  breakfast, 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  corUge^  and  his 
progress  to  Tara  was  a  procession  and  a 
triumph.  Under  triumphal  arches,  and 
amidst  a  storm  of  music  and  acclama- 
tions, his  carriage  passed  through  the 
several  little  towns  that  lay  in  his  way. 
At  Tara,  the  multitudes  assembled  were 
estimated  in  the  Nation  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand — an  exaggeration,  cer- 
toinlv.  But  they  were  at  least  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  so  impressive  as  their  order 
aud  discipline ;  nor  these  so  wonderfiil  as 
the  stifiea  enthusiasm  that  uplifted  theni 
above  the  earth.  They  came,  mdeed,  with 
naked  hands  ;  but  the  adtator  knew  well 
that  if  he  had  invited  diem,  they  would 
have  come  still  more  gladly  with  extem- 
poraneous pikes  or  spears,  ''or  instruments 
serving  for  pikes  and  spears."  He  had 
been  proclaiming  from  every  hill  top  in 
Ireland  for  six  months  that  aomtthing  vfas 
eotmng — that  repeal  was  "on  the  wild 
winds  of  Heaven/*  Exi)cctation  hadgrown 
intense,  painful,  almost  intolerable.  He 
knew  it ;  and  those  who  were  close  to 
him  as  he  mounted  the  platform,  noticed 
that  his  Up  and  hand  visibly  trembled,  as 
he  gazed  over  the  boundless  human  ocean, 
and  heard  its  thundering  roar  of  welcome. 
He  knew  that  every  som  in  that  host  de- 
manded its  enfranchisement  at  hia  hand. 

O'Conndl  called  this  meeting  *'  an  august 
and  trinmphuLt  meeting ;  **  and  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  must  at  least  seem  to  make 
another  step  in  advance,  he  brought  up  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion a  detailed  '*  plan  for  the  renewed 
action  of  the  Irish  rarliament,"  which,  he 
said,  it  only  needed  the  Queen*s  writs  to 
put  in  operation.  The  new  House  of 
Commons  was  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
membcurs,  quite  fairly  apportioned  to  the 
several  constituencies ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  announced  that  he  would  invite 
three  hundred  gentlemen  to  assemble  in 
Dublin,  early  in  December,  who  were  to 
come  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  and 
Tirtoally  represent  their  respective  locali- 


ties. This  was  the  **Counca  of  Three 
Hundred,"  about  which  he  had  often 
talked  before  in  a  vague  manner ;  but  had 
evidently  great  difficull^  in  briimng  to 
pass  legally.  For  it  would  be  a  "  Conven- 
tion of  Delegates,'* — and  such  an  assembly, 
though  leciu  enough  in  England,  is  illeg^ 
in  IrelanoL  Conventions  (like  arms  and 
ammunition)  are  held  to  be  unsuitable  to 
the  Irish  character.  For,  in  fact,  it  was 
a  convention  which  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  in  Dunffannon,  and 
the  arms  and  ammunition  of  tne  volunteer 
army  that  made  it  good  in  1782. 

Two  weeks  after  this  the  London  Par- 
liament was  prorogued ;  and  the  Queen's 
s[)eech  (composed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel) 
was  occupied  almost  entirely  by  two  sub- 
jects—the disturbances  in  Wales  and  the 
repeal  agitation  in  Ireland.  There  had 
been  some  rioting  and  bloodshed  in  Wales, 
in  resistance  to  oppressive  turnpike  dues 
and  the  like ;  there  was  a  quiet  and  l^al 
expression  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  unattencted 
by  the  slightest  outrage,  demanding  back 
the  Parliament  of  the  country.  The  Queen 
first  dealt  with  Wales.  She  had  taken 
measures,  she  said,  for  the  repression  of 
violence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it.  As  to  Ireland, 
Her  Majesty  said,  there  was  discontent 
and  disaffection,  but  uttered  not  a  word 
about  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that. 
"  It  had  ever  been  her  earnest  desire," 
Her  Majesty  said,  "to  administer  the 
government  of  that  country  in  a  spirit  of 
strict  justice  and  impartiality," — and  "she 
was  firmly  determined,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the 
Union." 

The  little  principality  of  Wales  was  in 
oi)en  revolt — there  Ministers  would  insti- 
tute inquiry.  Ireland  was  quiet,  and 
standing  upon  the  law—  Uiere  tney  would 
meet  the  case  with  horse,  foot,  and 
artilleiy;  for  all  knew  that  was  what  the 
Queen  meant  by  '*the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence.** 

Again  the  agitator  mustered  all  Con- 
naugnt  at  th^  monster  meetings — in 
Roscommon,  Clifden,  and  Loughrea. 
Again  he  asked  them  if  they  were  ror  the 
repeal ;  and  again  the  mountains  and  the 
sea-cliffs  resounded  with  their  acclaim. 
Yes,  they  were  lor  the  repeal ;  they  had 
said  so  before.    What  next  ? 

Leinster,  too,  was  summoned  again  to 
meet  on  the  1st  of  October,  at  Mullagh- 
mast,  in  Kildare  County,  near  the  road 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow,  and  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  Wicklow  highlands. 

This  was  the  most  imposing  and  effec- 
tive of  all  the  meetings.     The  q^  was 
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c/ iLar  c'liwrnf .  m  13« «,  Vy  the  Fnziith 
cf  lae  FaJc  vbo  had  invitied  tbem  to  a 
^''Ut.  bet  had  troc|«  filenti  j  dr»wB 
thre  baaqaesm^  kail,  who,  at  a 
stacked  tbe  piaoe  a&d  cut  tbe 
threat  of  ererr  vaMaiW.  The  hUl  of 
McUadunact,  hke  that  «<f  Tara.  ii ctotdcii 
hr  a  nih.  or  anciflat  earthen  ramittit, 
ck«^^  aboat  three  ac 

The  members  cf  the 
repAired  to  the  rath  in  their  corporate 
ro'X3i.  O'CooneU  tuck  the  chair  in  his 
■carlet  clcok  of  alfierman ;  and.  amidst 
the  breathiess  nience  of  the  l^ople,  John 
HoijEan.  the  tirtt  of  Iruh  acmptun.  came 
iorvard  and  placed  on  the  Laberator^t 
hcml  a  nchly  embroidered  cap,  moJelied 
nfWr  the  ancient  Ihjih  Cmwn,  nTinij: : 
**  .>*>,  /  oni^  r*gr*.t  thi*  cat*  i$  not  of  gold." 
Then  the  deep  roar  of  half  a  niilli'jn  voicea, 
and  the  wavinz  of  at  leait  a  thonaand 
banners,  |»roclaimed  the  enthaaiaam  uf 
the  ]  le*  ifile.  Agaio  U'Coonell  asrared  them 
that  Lilgland  could  not  long  resist  these 
deoKiD  St  rations  i*i  their  ncacefal  resolve — 
that  the  L'nion  was  annllity— that  he  had 
alrea^ly  arran^^  his  plan  for  the  new 
Irish  I'arl laments — and  that  this  was  the 
reiteal  year. 

In  truth,  it  was  time  for  Fnglaml  either 
to  >ield  with  good  grace,  or  to  find  or 
make  some  law  applicable  to  this  novel 
**  political  offence,  or  to  provoke  a  tight 
and  I'low  away  rejteal  nvith  caunon.  Many 
of  the  Prcitestanta  were  joinint;  O'Connell ; 
aiid  even  the  troo[is  in  some  Irish  re^^- 
mcnts  had  been  known  to  throw  up  their 
cai»3  with  *•  hurrah  for  re])eal ! "  It  was 
h\j\\  time  to  grap]>le  ^inth  the  **  sedition.'' 

Accordingly,  tlie  Government  was  all 
this  time  watcliing  for  an  cKx^tfion  on 
which  it  could  come  to  issue  with  the  agi- 
tation, and  on  which  all  advantages  would 
1>c  on  its  sid&  The  next  week  tnat  occa- 
fdon  arose.  A  great  metropolitan  meeting 
was  ap])ninted  to  be  held  on  the  historic 
shore  of  Clontarf,  two  miles  from  Dublin, 
alonjL;  the  bay,  on  Sunday  the  8th  of 
October.  The  garrison  of  Dublin  amounted 
then  to  alx>ut  four  thousan^l  men,  besides 
the  one  thousand  ])olice ;  with  abundance 
of  field  ai-tillery. 

Lato  in  the  afternoon  on  Saturday, 
when  it  was  already  almost  dusk,  a  pro- 
clamation was  posted  on  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  signed  by  the  Irish  Secretarv  and 
Privy-Councillors,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  forbidding  the  meeting ;  and 
charging  all  magistrates  and  officers,  "and 
others  whom  it  might  concern,  to  be  aid- 
ing and  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the 
Uw,  in  preventmg  said  meeting. " 


dara^**  O'Connen  hid 
J"    Thfrchalkagi 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

184a— 1844. 

Wb7  Epclud  eoald  not  Yield— Oosi  to  Bar  of  Be- 
|jeAl— iBtensioB  of  Gorenuneot  at  Gkntarf— Tte 
-Proifctfri  llimcrw-  — Meeiing  Picmiled- 
Stoto  ProtMotioti— CTBHeo  deelares  far  Bmd 
— FSekiiic  cA  the  Jory— Verdict  of  ^riU^-Dtteii 
in  Paiilamrat — JJ^sseO  and  UacAolay  on  FkUbc 
ti  Jaiiet— iJCooneU  in  Parliament— l^ieeBiallm 
of  the  Whi|{»-4teiitenee  and  Imprtnaswot  oT 


— Ad|m*1  to  tbe  Boose  of  Lords— WUr  Lav 
I/Tili^BeTerBa]  of  the  Seateace— EnthMHBOf 
tbe  Pvople— Their  Patienee  sad  ttelf-disa^ 
DecluM  of  the  Aasociatioa. 

I  Bbitish  Government  tlien  doaed  with  re- 
.  Ileal;  and  one  or  the  other,  it  was  plain, 
must  go  down. 

For  this  was,  in  truth,  the  altematitre. 

The  BritLsh  empire,  as  it  stands,  looks 
vast  and  strong,  nut  none  know  so  well 
as  the  statesmen  of  that  country  how  in- 
trinucallv  feeble  it  is,  and  how  entirely 
It  depenos  for  its  existence  npon  pratigt— 
that  IS,  upon  a  saperstitioaa  beUef  in  its 
power.  England,  in  short,  coi^  b^no 
means  affora  to  part  wit^  l^er  "sister 
island: "  both  in  money  and  in  credit  the 
cost  would  be  too  mnch.  In  thk  repeal 
year,  for  example,  there  was  an  export  of 
provisions  from  Ireland  to  EIngland  of  the 
value  of  £16,000,000.  And  between  sor- 
1)1  us  revenue  remitted  to  Eneland,  and 
absentee  rents  spent  in  England,  Mr. 
O'Connell^s  frequent  statement  that 
£9,000,000  of  Insh  money  was  annually 
spent  in  England,  is  not  over  the  truth. 
Ihese  were  substantial  advantages,  not  to 
be  yielded  up  lightly. 

In  point  of  national  prtttigtf  Enghmd 
could  still  less  afford  to  repeal  uie  Lnioo, 
because  all  the  world  would  know  the  otm- 
cession  had  been  wrung  from  her  against 
her  wilL  Whigs  and  Tories  were  of  one 
mind  upon  tJiia;  and  nothing  can  be  mors 
bitter  than  the  language  of  all  sections  of 
the  English  press,  after  it  was  once  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  agitation  by  force. 

"A  repeal,"  says  the  Times^  **ia  not  a 
matter  to  be  araued  on.  It  ia  a  blow  which 
despoils  the  Queen's  domestic  territory, 
splinters  her  crown,  undermines  and 
tnen  crushes  her  throne,  exposes  her  to 
insult  and  outrage  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  and  ocean ;  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
leaves  England  strippM  of  her  Titalilj. 
Whatever  might  be  the  inoonveniaDos  or 
disadvantage^  then^Gon^  or  «¥ai  unriioli* 
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aomc  restnintnpoii  IreUad — althooffh  the 
Union  aecnres  the  revene  of  all  theae— 
hut  even  were  U  gaU  to  Ireland,  England 
must  guard  her  own  life's  blood,  and 
atemlv  tell  the  diaaffected  Irish  :  '  You 
shidl  have  me  for  a  sister  or  a  sabjugatrix; 
this  is  my  nUinuUum.* " 

And  the  Mommg  ChronkUj  speaking  of 
the  Act  of  "  Union,"  says:— 

"  True,  it  was  coarsely  and  badl^  done; 
but  stand  it  must  A  Cromw^*s  violence, 
with  MachiaveUi's  perfidy,  may  have  been 
at  work;  but  the  treaty,  after  all,  is  more 
th«i  parchment." 

The  first  bolt  launched,  then,  was  the 
proclamation  to  prevent  the  meeting  at 
€lontar£  The  prodamation  waa  posted 
in  Dublin  only  an  honf  before  duak  on 
Saturday.  But  long  before  that  time 
thousands  of  people  from  Meath,  Kildare, 
and  Dublin  Counties  were  already  on  their 
way  to  Clontarl  They  all  had  confidence 
in  0'Connell*s  knowledge  of  law;  and  he 
Itad  often  told  them  (and  it  was  true)  that 
the  meetings,  and  all  the  proceedings  at 
them,  were  perfectly  legal ;  and  that  a 
proclamation  could  not  imtke  them  illegal 
They  would,  tho^fore,  have  most  oertamly 
flocked  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  usuiu 
numbers,  even  if  they  had  seen  the  procla- 
mation. 

Many  persous  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  object  of  the  Privy-Coundl  in 
keeping  back  the  proclamation  to  ao  late 
an  nour  on  Saturday,  aeeing  that  the 
meeting  had  b€«n  many  days  announced ; 
and  they  might  as  well  have  issued  their 
command  earlier  in  the  week.  One  may 
alao  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
proclamation  called  not  only  upon  all 
magistrates,  and  civil  and  military  officers, 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  assembly,  but 
alao  *'  all  others  whom  it  might  concern." 

But  the  tUng  waa  aimple  enough.  They 
meant  to  take  0*Connell  by  surprise— so 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
assembly  entirely,  or  to  oiganize  it  (if  such 
were  his  p^cy )  &t  defence— and  thus  they 
hoped  to  create  confaaion  and  a  pretext 
for  an  ooslaudiit,  or  **  salutary  lesson.*' 
Besides,  they  Bad  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  arrest  (yConnell  and  several 
others,  and  subject  them  to  a  State  pro- 
secution:  and  the  Crown  lawyers  were 
already  hard  at  work  amuiflinff  a  case 
against  him.  It  is  quite  possilue  uiat  they 
intended  (should  (/Connell  go  to  Clontan 
in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  and  excite- 
ment) to  arrest  him  then  and  there,  which 
would  have  been  certainly  resisted  by  the 
people  ;  and  so  there  would  have  been  a 
riot»  and  everything  would  have  been 
lawful  then.  As  to  the  '*  others  whom  it 
mi^^  •oneeiBt'*  that  msant  the  Orange 


assodationa  of  Dublin,  and  everybody  else- 
who  might  take  the  invitation  to  himself. 
" Others  whom  itmay  concern! "  exclaimed 
O'OonnelL  ''  Why,  this  is  intended  for, 
and  addressed  to  Tresham  Qr^gg  and  his 
auditory."* 

Thus,  the  enemy  had  well  provided  for 
confusion,  collision,  and  a  salutary  lesson. 
Lord  Cloncurry  made  no  scruple  to  term 
the  whole  of  these  Government  arrange- 
ments "  a  projected  massacre.** 

For  0*Connell  and  the  committee  of  the 
Repeal  Association  there  wero  but  two 
courses  possible:  one  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing, ana  turn  the  people  back  from  it,  if 
there  was  still  time ;  the  other  was,  for 
0'C<mnell  to  let  the  people  of  the  country 
come  to  Clontarf— to  meet  them  thero 
himself  as  he  had  invited  them,  but,  the 
troops  being  almost  all  drawn  out  of  the 
city,  to  keep  the  Dublin  repealers  at  home, 
and  to  give  them  a  commission  to  take  the 
Castle  and  idl  the  barracks,  and  to  break 
down  the  canal  bridge,  and  barricade  the 
streets  leading  to  Clontarf.  The  whole 
garrison  and  police  were  five  thousand. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousaod.  The  multitudes  com- 
ing in  from  the  country  would  probi^ly 
have  amounted  to  almost  as  many ;  and 
that  handful  of  men  between.  There 
would  have  been  a  horrible  slaughter  of 
the  unarmed  people  without  if  the  troopa 
would  fire  on  them — a  very  doubtful  mat- 
tor— and  O'Connell  himself  might  have 
faHexL  But  those  who  have  well  consi- 
dered the  destinies  of  Ireland  since  that  day 
may  reasonably  enough  be  of  the  opinion 
that  the  death  of  five  or  ten  thousand  men 
at  Clontarf  might  have  saved  Ireland  the 
slaughter  by  famine  of  a  hundred  times  aa 
many  shortly  afterwarda. 

The  first  course  was  the  one  adopted. 
The  committee  issued  another  proclama* 
tion,  and  sent  it  off  by  parties  of  gentle- 
men known  to  the  people,  and  on  whom 
they  would  rely,  to  turn  back  the  crowds 
upon  all  the  roads  by  which  they  were 
likely  to  come  in.  All  that  Saturday  night 
their  exertions  were  unremitting;  and  the 
good  Father  T^^rrell,  whose  parishioners, 
swarming  in  nom  Fiogal,  would  have 
made  a  Uurge  part  of  the  meeting,  by  his 
exertions  and  fatigue  that  night,  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  meeting  was  prevented. 
The  troops  were  mu^ea  out,  and  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  and  on  the  hill ;  the  ar- 
tulery  was  placed  in  a  position  to  rake  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  cavalry  ready 
to  sweep  it ;  but  they  met  no  enemy. 

Withm  a  week,  0*Connell  and  eight 

•Ber.  Treahsm  Qtegfi  wm  then  the  Oruige  ect*- 
t&tor,  on  whom  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  Sir  Har- 
oourtr 
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•others  were  held  to  bail  to  take  their  trial 
for  *  *  connpiracy  and  other  miBdemeanoars." 
(>'(.*<>iinell,  on  his  side,  laughed  both  at 
the  *'C'lontarf  war*'  and  at  the  State  trials. 
lie  8cenic<l  well  pleased  with  them  both. 
The  «no  i)rove<l  how  entirely  under  disd- 

Iiliuc  were  the  virtuous,  and  sober,  and 
oval  iieojile,  as  he  called  them.  The 
other  would  show  how  wisely  he  had 
steered  the  a^tation  through  the  rocks 
and  shoals  of  law.  In  this  he  would  have 
hcen  perfectly  rii^ht,  his  legal  ]K>8ition 
would  have  been  iujpre^nable,  but  for  two 
oircuuiKtances — .aVk^,  **  conspiracy  "  in 
Ireland  means  anythini;  the  Castle  judges 
wish;  Hfcond^  the  Castle  Sheriff  was  quite 
sure  to  )»ack  a  Castle  jury,  so  that,  what- 
ever the  Castle  might  desire,  the  jurv 
would  afiirm  on  oath,  "so  help  them  God! " 
llio  jury  system  in  Ireland  we  shall  have 
occasion,  more  than  once,  to  explain  here* 
lifter. 

For  the  next  ci  .;ht  months— that  is,  until 
the  end  of  May,  \b^ — the  State  jirosecutiou 
waH  the  grand  concern  around  which  all 
public  interest  in  Ireland  concentrated 
itself.  The  ]iro8ecuteil  '*coiiBi)ii*ator8" 
were  nine  in  number — Daniel  O  ConneU  ; 
his  sou,  John  O'C'onnell,  M.P.  for  Kilkenny; 
'Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Editor  of  the  Nation; 
the  Kcv.  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  Luak,  County 
Dublin  (he  died  while  the  ]>rosecutiou 
vas  ])cnding) ;  the  Kev.  Mr.  Tiemev,  of 
<.'lontibret.  County  Monaghan ;  Kichord 
Barrett.  ICditor  of  the  Pilot,  Dublin; 
'J'homas  Steele,  **  Head  Pacificator  of 
Ireland;"  Thomas  M.  Kay,  Secretary  of 
the  Kepeal  AKsociation ;  and  Dr.  Gray, 
Editor  of  the  Fre.t:iimn'H  Journal y  Dublin. 
During  all  the  ei^'ht  mouths  of  these 
legal  procecdiu'^s,  tlio  reiKial  agitation 
continued  to  gam  strength  and  impetus. 
The  oiK?n-air  meetings,  indeed,  ceased 
<Clontarf  was  to  have  been  the  lost  of 
them),  owing  to  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  the  new  hall,  which  had  been  built 
AS  a  ]jlace  of  meeting  for  the  Association, 
was  just  finished ;  and  O'Connell,  who ' 
hod  a  ])eculiar  taste  in  nomenclature, 
■christened  it  **  Conciliation  Hall ; "  in- 
tending to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
uniting  all  classes  and  religions  in  Ireland 
in  a  couimon  struggle  for  the  iudependence 
of  their  common  country. 

On  the  i'id  of  October  the  new  hall 
was  o|)ened  in  great  form  and  amidst 
great  enthusiasm.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  John  Augustus  O'Neill,  of  Bunowen 
<Jastle,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  had 
been  early  in  life  a  cavalry  officer, 
And  member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  in 
England.  Letters  from  I^rd  French, 
Sir  Charies  Wolesley,  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,   and    Mr.   Caleb    Powell,   one   of 


the  members  for  limerick  Coimtj,  wen 
read  and  placed  on  tlie  minatai— all 
breathing  vehement  indicnatiQn  sg^ioik 
the  **  Government,"  and  pledging  the 
warmest  support  Bot  this  first  meeting 
in  the  new  hall  was  specially  notable 
for  the  adhesion  of  Mr.  Smith  0*6110. 
Nothing  encouraged  the  people,  nothing 
])rovok^  and  perplexed  the  enemy,  ao 
much  as  this. 

For  O'Brien  was  not  only  ft  member  of 
the  great  and  ancient  bonae  of  Thomond, 
but  was  further  well  known  as  a  man 
both  of  calmness  and  resolntion.  Hie 
family  had  been  Protestant  £»r  some 
generations ;  and  Smith  O'fiiien,  thou^ 
always  zealous  in  promoting  eveiytbiog 
which  might  be  nsefiil  to  Irdand  ia 
ParliamenC  had  remained  attached  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  hardly  ezjiected  to 
throw  himself  into  the  national  cause  so 
warmly,  and  at  so  dangerons  a  time. 

It  has  been  already  related  how  tliii 
excellent  and  gallant  irishman  had  flnng 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  his  commisBon 
of  the  peace,  when  that  functioiiaiy 
l)egan  to  dismiss  maflistrates  for  attending 
peaceful  meetings.  He  now  saw  that  the 
British  Government  liad  commenced  the 
deliberate  task  of  crushing  down  a  jort 
national  claim  in  the  blo<3  of  the  Iiitli 
]>eop1&  The  letter  in  which  he  ftiTTi/imM^ 
nis  adhesion  was  extremely  nfodentte; 
and  it  produced  the  deeper  impresaioa 
upon  that  account.  One  passage  of  it  ii 
highly  characteristic  of  tne  writer.  He 
says : — 

**Lest  I  should  be  led  to  form  a 
precipitate  decision,  1  availed  myself  of 
the  interval  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  session  to  examine  whether,  arooog 
the  governments  of  central  Earofie,  there 
are  any  so  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
their  subjects  as  England  has  been  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  our  jxipulatioo. 
After  visiting  Belgium  and  all  the  principal 
capitals  of  Germany,  I  returned  home 
impressed  with  the  sad  conviction  that 
there  is  more  human  misery  in  one 
County  in  Ireland  than  throughout  all 
the  populous  cities  and  districts  which  I 
had  visited.  On  landing  in  England  I 
learn  that  the  Ministry,  instead  of  app^- 
ing  themselves  to  remove  the  causes  of 
complaint,  have  resolved  to  deprive  na 
even  of  the  liberty  of  discontent, — ^that 
public  meetings  are  to  be  suppressed,  and 
that  State  prosecutions  are  to  be  carried 
on  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  others,  on 
some  frivolous  charges  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy. 

'*  I  should  be  nnworthy  to  belong  to  a 
nation  which  may  daim,  at  leasts  as  ft 
characteristic   virtue^    that  ik    exhibiti 
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increased  fidelity  in  the  hour  of  danger,  if 
I  were  to  delay  any  longer  to  dedicate 
myself  to  the  cause  oi  my  country. 
Slowly,  reluctantly  convinced  that  Ireland 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  sagacity, 
the  justice,  or  the  generosity  of  the 
English  Parliament,  my  reliance  shall 
henceforth  be  place<l  upon  our  own  native 
energy  and  patriotism. 

This  chivalrons  example,  set  by  a  man 
80  justly  esteemed,  oi  course  induced 
many  other  Protestants  to  follow  his 
exampla  The  weekly  contributions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Association  became  so 
great  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  a  large  treasury,  to  be  used  in 
s])reading  and  organizing  the  movement ; 
arbitration  courts  decided  the  people's 
complaints  with  general  acceptation ;  and 
great  meetings  in  American  cities  sent'  by 
every  steamsbip  their  words  of  sympathy 
and  bills  of  excnango. 

It  is  not  very  certain  that  the  "  Govern- 
ment*' was  at  first  resolutely  bent  on 
pressing  their  prosecution  to  extremity. 
Probably  they  rather  hoped  that  the 
show  of  a  determination  to  put  do^vn  the 
agitation  somehow  would  cool  the  ardour 
lx)th  of  demagogues  and  people.  Plainly 
it  had  no  such  etfect ;  and  it  was  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  the  "conspirators"  to 
conviction  and  imprisonment  at  any  cost 
and  by  any  means. 

The  **  State  trials "  then  began  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1843.  These  trials 
cannot  be  considered  as  really  a  legal 

J)roceeding,  though  invested  with  legal 
brms.  It  was  a  de  facto  government 
using  its  courts  and  tribunals  and  juries, 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  justice, 
to  crush  a  political  enemy,  under  the 
false  and  fraudulent  pretence  of  a  trial. 
Everybody  understood  from  the  first  that 
there  was  here  no  question  of  pleading, 
or  of  evidence,  or  of  forensic  rhetoric ; 
and  that  all  depended  upon  the  vote  of 
the  jury — which  vote,  however,  was  to 
be  turned  a  "verdict." 

A  revisal  of  the  specixd  jury  list  took 
place  before  Mr.  shaw,  Kecorder  of 
bublin,  with  a  special  view  to  these 
trials.  The  names,  when  passed  by  the 
recorder  from  day  to  day,  were  then  sent 
to  the  sheriff's  office  to  be  placed  on  his 
book.  Counsel  were  employed  before  the 
recorder  to  oppose,  by  every  means,  the 
admission  of  every  Cathohc  gentleman 
against  whom  any  colour  of  objection 
cuuld  be  thought  of;  yet,  with  all  this 
care,  a  large  number  of  Catholics  were 
placed  on  the  list  As  the  names  were 
transferred  to  the  sheriff's  ofiice,  it 
happened  that  the  slip  which  contained 
the  lai^gevt  proportion  of  Catholio  names  '  if  there  had  been  a  conspiracy. 
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missed  its  way  or  was  mislaid ;  and  the 
sixty-seven  names  it  contained  never 
appeared  on  the  sheriff's  book.  This 
became  immediately  notorious,  and  excited 
what  one  of  the  judges  called  "grave 
suspicion." 

In  striking  a  special  jury  in  Ireland, 
forty-ei^ht  names  are  taken  by  ballot  out 
of  the  juror's  book  in  the  Crown  office. 
Then  each  party,  the  Crown  and  the 
traverser,  has  the  privilege  of  striking  off 
twelve — leaving  twenty-four  names.  On. 
the  day  of  trial  the  first  twelve  out  of 
these  twenty-four,  who  answer  when 
called,  are  sworn  as  jurors.  Now,  so 
well  had  the  sheriff  discharged  his  duty 
in  this  case,  that  of  the  forty-eisrht  names 
there  were  eleven  Catholics.  They  were 
all  struck  off  by  the  Crown,  together 
with,  a  great  number  of  Protestants 
whose  British  nrinciples  were  not  con- 
sidered sure  at  tne  Castle,  and  a  "jury" 
was  secureil  on  whose  patriotic  vote  Iler 
Majesty  could  fully  rely. 

These  details  respecting  juries  may 
not,  perhaj>8,  be  very  interesting  to  the 
general  reader;  yet  the  history  of  our 
country  can  by  no  means  be  understood 
without  them.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  juries  have  been  merely 
one  of  the  arms  of  British  domination  in 
Ireland,  just  as  the  troops  and  }K)lice, 
the  detectives  and  spies  are.  The  jury 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  point  at  which 
the  Government  and  the  people  touch  one 
another ;  and  if  it  be  a  real  jury  of  the 
"neighbourhood,"  as  described  in  the  law 
l)Ooks,  then  can  be  easily  appreciated 
that  profound  saying — "that  the  only 
use  of  a  government  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  sh^  be  twelve  impartial  men  in 
the  jury  box."  But  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  never  been  able  to  sustain  itself 
in  Ireland  without  making  sure  of  the 
very  oi)posite  arrangement.  And  it  has 
been  said,  with  truth,  that  the  real 
Palladium  of  the  British  Constitution  in 
that  land  is  a  packed  jury  and  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  If 
Ireland  truly  and  effectively  possessed 
those  two  institutions,  as  England 
possesses  them,  the  British  power  would 
not  exist  in  our  island  three  months. 

The  details  of  the  trials  are  of  small 
interest.  All  knew  how  they  would  end. 
The  Government,  on  this  prosecution  for 
"conspiracy,"  had  not  only  its  inevitable 
jury,  out  its  post-office  spies  at  work, 
by  whose  means  the  "authorities"  had 
spread  out  before  them  every  morning  all 
tne  correspondence  of  all  the  traversers, 
and  of  all  their  counsel  and  attorneys— no 
small  advantage  in  dealing  with  consi>iracy» 
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■•  I  - .  5iy  that  nn  this  question  it  is  *i 
:Iit  jTrat-T*!  zmi-orcaiice  that  the  i»ro«Hil- 
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•jiji  V.7-.- :h  iL-s  tTi-vcrnnicnt  have  tafc^^n 
.:..■  'L--  ih'. ■-!.  .-c  V-z-ToE.-.:  .rii:i'aohiueut,  amltliit 
'■■..I.  *-;  -  IL'V  -L  al'i  have  obtained  a  v^ci^n*  .J 
i.  was  :bti  sn.-i  a  way  thr»:  that  victory  fihttulu  £■( 
::;'.".  w  a:..  L  :  ■:  to  ti.om  a  ;:re.»ter  disaster  thMia«l> 
'uiii>:!i,  m  fo:i:.  Has  that  been  the  result?  First, 
<i.v.«.  ::  riiijh:  be  aa  id  it  denied  that  Mr.  0*CoDncll  lus  s'jf- 
¥f*:i\  Uf  t.it.':  ;i  ijifit.  tiiit  if  a  :nari  were  fereil  wroni;?  Is  it  denied,  if  the  lavr  l:3tl 
«>v'-n  All  a)i<n  tiorn,  h';  wa*  luitdrri'hved  of  been  carried  into  etfect  without  tb"si 
tilt:  ]fnii*jiitiii  f.f  i\ir:  Liw.  In  Ireland,  irre:;Tdaritie8  and  that  ue^Iigence  whsii 
lirA'.i-v«T,  i\n'.  law  h':ld  a  liirftly  ^iiiijosit*;  has  attended  the  Irish  trials,  Mr.  OlVe- 
4\tH.intn:  'i  lit;  frr-t  to  v.iiii.'h  a  man  be- '  nelI*B  chance  of  acquittal  would  have  Kv:i 
hiir^«;«l,  ilir;  i:;ist  nf  lii.H  n.'li'.'ious  rypinions,  }>cttcr.  No  person  denied  that.  TL^ 
tliii  fonn  ill  whirli  he  w<*rshi|ipcd  his .  ailidavit  whicn  has  been  produced,  adJ 
i'rv.iittn\  u-tTi*  K''"«"'l'*  ^'n  which  the  law  |  which  has  not  been  coutrailictetl,  sta'i^ 
•N^IMiiiilinJ  liiiii  I  nun  liiN  ffdlows,  ami  iKuind  that  twenty-seven  Catholics  wercexcluJi- 
hint  til  Urn  4iiiltiranro  <if  a  system  of  the  from  the  jury  list.  I  know  that  all  t!ic 
nil  IN  t  drill' I  iiijii'ttiiM'.'  Such  was  the  state-  technicalities  of  the  law  were  on  the  ii<^ 
nmiit  of  Mr.  hioii'^'iiaiii,  when  he  was  the  |  of  the  Crown  ;  but  mv  great  charge  a^'aiu^^ 
ftil\fH>iitn  iif  tlit>  iipitroMod.  Hnt,  sir,  let '  the  (Government  i%  that  they  haveniert'y 
uiv  luL,  Will  what  1  have  juat  uuw  ruad   regarded  this  qnertion  in  a  techuical |>oiii( 
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of  view.  We  know  what  the  principle  of 
the  law  is  in  coses  where  prejudice  is 
likely  to  arise  against  an  alien,  and  who 
is  to  be  tried  de  medkUUe  Unguce,  Is  he 
to  be  tried  by  twelve  Enzlishmen  ?  No. 
CNir  ancestors  knew  that  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which  justice  could  be  obtained — 
they  knew  that  the  only  proper  way  was 
to  have  one  half  of  the  jurymen  of  the 
country  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted,  and  the  other  half  of  the  country 
to  which  the  prisoner  belonj^ed.  If  any 
alien  had  been  in  the  situation  of  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  that  law  would  have  been  ob- 
served. Yon  are  ready  enough  to  call  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  '  aliens'  when  it  suits 
your  purpose ;  you  are  ready  enough  to 
treat  them  as  i^iens  when  it  suits  your 
pnqiose ;  but  the  first  privilege,  the  only 
advantage  of  alienage,  you  practically 
deny  them." 

This  orator,  also,  was  a  member  of  the 
Administration  in  1848 ;  and  he  did  not 
utter  any  of  his  fine  indication  at  the 
|px)ss  packing  of  juries  which  was  perpe- 
trated then.  In  1848,  however,  these 
**  Liberals  "  were  «ii,  not  out ;  had  resting 
iil>OD  them  the  responsibiUty  of  maintain- 
ing the  British  empire ;  and,  therefore, 
desiied  to  hear  no  more  of  '*  justice  to 
Ireland." 

In  the  same  debate,  there  was  much 
ferocious  language  on  the  i>art  of  Tory 
members  of  the  House.  The  in&mous  na- 
ture of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  dwelt 
-upon,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  con- 
<lign  punishment  that  "  Arch-acritator," 
that  **  hoary  criminal,"  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  overthrow  the  British  empire. 
Tn  the  midst  of  all  this,  O'Connell  himself, 
the  '*  hoary  criminal,"  strode  into  the 
House.  In  a  discussion  upon  the  state  of 
Ireland,  he  had  had  somewhat  to  say. 
First,  he  listened  to  the  debate  for  a 
whole  week,  and  then,  amidst  breathless 
silence,  arose. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  nar- 
row ground  of  the  prosecution,  but  re- 
\-iew&  the  whole  career  of  British  power 
iu  Ireland,  with  bitter  and  taunting  com- 
ments. As  to  the  prosecution,  he  treated 
it  slmhtly  and  contemptuously. 

*'  1  have,  at  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended, gone  through  the  crimes  of  Kn^- 
land  since  the  Union — I  will  say  the  follies 
of  England.  I  have  but  little  more  to 
say  ;  but  I  have,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Ireland— and  I  do  it  in  their  name— to 
Ttrotest  against  the  late  prosecution.  And 
1  protest,  Jirsi,  against  the  nature  of  that 
prosecution.  Forty-three  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
admitted  to  be  leg^;  not  one  was  im- 
peached M  beibg  against  the  law,  and 


every  one  of  them  mailing  on  the  calendar 
of  crime  a  cipher;  but  by  multiplvine 
ciphers,  you  come,  by  a  species  of  legtd 
witchcraft,  to  make  it  a  number  that  shall 
be  fatal  One  me&t'twj  is  Ugal,  another 
meeting  is  legale  a  third  is  the  same^  and 
three  legal  meeting)*^  you  say,  make  one. 
illegal  meeting.  The  people  of  Ireland 
understand  that  you  may  oppress  them, 
but  not  laut^h  at  them.  That,  sir,  is  my 
first  objection.  The  second  is  the  striking 
out  all  the  Catholics  from  the  jury  panel. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Eleven 
Catholics  were  upon  the  jury  panel,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  struck  out." 

All  the  world  knew  it  Nobody  pre- 
tended to  deny  it,  or  ])ul)]ic]y  to  excuse  it ; 
but  what  availed  all  this  ?  The  ultimatum 
of  Eni]:1and  was,  that  the  Union  must  be 
maintained  at  any  cost,  and  by  all  means. 
And  O'Connell  was  to  return  to  Dublin 
by  a  certain  day  for  judgment  and  sen* 
tencc.  His  taunts  and  invectives  against 
the  whole  system  of  Irish  government 
were  very  welcome  and  highly  entertain- 
ing to  EInglish  Whigs,  who  only  looked  to 
their  own  party  chances.  But  no  man  in. 
all  England  ever,  for  one  moment,  suf- 
fered the  idea  to  enter  his  head  that  Ire- 
land was  to  be  in  any  case  permitted  to 
govern  herself 

And  British  Whigs  could  well  afford  to 
let  O'Connell  have  a  legal  triumph,  to  the 
damage  of  British  Tories,  so  long  as  the 
real  and  substantial  policy  of  England  in 
Ireland  was  pursued  without  intcmiption. 
As  to  this  point  there  must  be  no  mistake. 
No  British  Whig  or  British  Tory  re- 
garded the  lri»]i  question  in  any  other 
])oint  of  view  than  as  a  question  on  which 
might  occur  a  change  of  Ministry. 

An  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing iK>lice,  was  all  this  whiic  in  full  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island.  The  Arms 
Bill  had  become  law ;  and,  in  the  registra- 
tion of  arms  before  magistrates  under 
that  Act,  those  who  wei*o  in  favour  of 
their  country's  in(le]>endcnco  were  refused 
the  privilege  of  keeping  so  much  as  an  old 
musket  iu  their  houses  for  purposes  of 
self-defence.* 

•  Of  the  proceeding  npon  these  nppllrftt!nn«<  for 
registry  of  arms  at  all  iho  petty  H«>Soi('n « of  In'land 
we  have  no  reconl,  but  to  the  (.'ork  titiutUrr.i  lie- 
porter  we  are  Indebted  for  the  minute  report  of  a 
seKsion  at  Marcroom,  in  that  county,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  kind  of  naniplo. 

'•  Maurice  Dulloa,  Olaun— Applicant  for  leave  to 
keep  one  gun. 

''Mr.  Gillmaa  Magistrate— Are  yea  a  repeal 
warilrn?    I  am  not 

"  Would  yon  annwor  the  anestion  on  yonr  oafh, 
if  It  wore  put  to  yon  t    I  would. 

'•  Mr.  Warren— The  question  should  not  be  n-^ked, 
unless  it  wns  known  he  hod  ro  acted.    Admitted.- 

"  John  BI-AulifTo,  Mill  Street— One  plMol.  , 

''Captain  Wallace—Are  yoa  a  icpeal  waMeM 
I  am,  iur. 
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The  police  barracks  were  still  further 
strengthened ;  the  detectives  were  multi- 
plied ;  the  regular  troops  were  kept  almost 
constantly  under  arms,  and  marched  to 
and  fro  with  a  view  of  strikini;  terror ; 
improved  codes  of  signals  were  iTurnished 
to  the  police  for  use  by  day  and  night — 
to  give  warning  of  everything  they  might 
conceive  suspicious.  With  so  firm  a  hold 
upon  the  island,   the  British  Ministers 


ledge  of  public  affairs,  gave  it  both  im- 
petus and  steadiness. 

Yet  O  Connell  and  Lis  friends  were  in 
prison,  sentenced  to  an  incarceratioD  of 
one  year ;  and  it  would  be  vain  to  deny 
that  there  was  humiliation  in  the  Uxt, 
True,  the  jui^  had  been  notoriooaly 
packed ;  the  trial  had  been  but  a  sham ; 
and  the  sentence  would  probably  be  re- 
versed by  the  House  of  Lords.    Still,  there 


miirht  iiavo  thought  themselves  in  a  con-  was  Ireland,  represented  by  her  chosen 


dition  to  abandon  their  (questionable  pro 
secution;  but  they  had  the  idea  that 
O'Connell's  ix)wcr  lay  very  much  in  the 
received  opinion  of  his  legal  infallibility, 
so  they  were  resolved  to  imprison  him,  at 
any  rate  for  a  short  time — even  though 
he  should  finally  trample  on  their  prose- 
cution and  come  forth,  in  triumph — as,  in 
fact,  he  did. 

On  the  30th  May,  the  "  conspirators  " 
were  called  up  for  sentence,  and  were  im- 
prisoned in  Richmond  Penitentiary — a 
suburban  prison  at  the  south  side  of  Dub- 
lin, with  splendid  gardens  and  handsome 
accommodations.  Here  they  rusticated  for 
three  months,  holding  levies  in  an  elegant 
marquee  in  the  garden,  receiving  daily 
deputations,  and  visits  from  bishops,  from 
Americans,  and  from  ladies.  0  Connell 
still  wrote  once  a  week  to  Conciliation 
Hall,  that  repeal  never  was  so  sure,  never 
80  imminent,  as  now,  if  only  the  people 
would  keep  the  peace. 

The  great  multitudinous  people  looked 
on  in  some  amaze.  **  Peace  "  was  still 
the  order,  and  they  obeyed;  but  they 
much  marv'ellcd  what  it  meant,  and  when 
it  would  end. 

Still  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  enemy's 
government  had  really  gainctl  much  by 
their  prosecution.  Very  cousi<lerable  in- 
dignation had  been  excited,  even  amongst 
the  reasonable  Protestants,  by  the  means 
which  had  been  used  to  snatch  this  con- 
viction. The  agitation  had  rather  gained 
than  lost ;  and  many  gentlemen  who  had 
held  back  till  now,  sent  in  their  names 
and  subscriptions.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
now  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  boldness  and  purity  of 
his  character,  and  by  his  extensive  know- 


"Mr.  IM'Carthy  O'Lcary,  Attomfty— Tho  man 
boar>  a  niOHt  uniinpeacbable  character. 

•'  Mr.  Warren — Wo  cannot  reject  one  repeal  war- 
den and  admit  another.    Rejected." 

At  the  fame  seasions  waH  made  rasnifest  the  fact 
that  the  Protestant  "gentry"  of  the  country  were 
providing  themseWes  with  a  enlDciont  armament 
For  example,  Mrs.  Chariotte  Stawell,  of  Eilbritton 
Castle,  r^iRters  "six  guns  and  six  piatols,"  and 
Bichard  Qnizm,  of  SklTunish,  *'  nine  guns,  ooe  pair 
piatola,  two  dirks,  two  bavonets,  and  one  sword." 
Mo  objection  was  offered  against  these  persons 
keeping  as  many  flre-ums  as  they  choeel  So 
wonted  the  Disannlog  Act 


men,  suficring  the  penalties  of  crime  in  a 
jaiL  The  island  was  still  fully  and  effec- 
tively occupied  by  troops,  as  a  hostile 
country;  and  all  its  resources  were  in 
clear  i)osses8ion  of  the  enemy.  Many 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  **  moral  force 
principle  of  O'Connell  would  be  fomid 
sufficient. 

In  truth,  the  repeal  agitation,  as  a  lirin:; 
and  formidable  power,  was  over  from  the 
day  of  imprisonment.  The  judgment  of 
the  Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was 
brous^ht  up  to  the  British  House  of  Peen 
on  Writ  of  Error ;  and  on  the  2d  and  4th 
of  September,  the  opinions  of  nine  En^sh 
judges  were  delivered,  and  the  deasioa 
pronounced.  Eight  of  the  judges  gave 
their  opinion  that  the  jury  was  a  good 
jury,  the  verdict  good,  and  the  judgment 
jjood.  It  appear^  however,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  dissented.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  then  delivered 
his  decision.  He  agreed  with  the  majority 
of  the  judges,  and  thought  the  judgment 
should  stand,  the  packing  of  the  jury 
being  immaterial.  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  BrouL:;ham,  and  nobody  could  doul^ 
what  would  be  the  decision  of  that  learned 
person — the  jury  was  a  good  enough  jury : 
some  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
might  be  bad;  but,  had  or  good,  tlie 
judgment  of  the  Irish  Court  was  to  stand, 
and  ()' Connell  was  to  remain  in  ]>rison. 

Lord  Dennian,  Chief-Justice  of  England, 
then  rose.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
the  whole  Irish  question  was  rerarded  in 
the  British  Parliament  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  its  artording  a  chance  of  tumin:; 
out  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  conducting 
the  Whigs  into  i)ower  and  place.  We 
have  seen,  accordingly,  the  pretended  in- 
dignation of  Lord  John  Russell  and  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  against  the  packing  of  the 
juries.  It  may  seem  an  atrocious  charge 
to  make  upon  judges  and  law  lonls— that 
they  could  be  influenced  by  any  other 
considerations  than  the  plain  law  anil 
justice  of  the  case.  But  the  mere  matter 
of  fact  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish, judges  were  of  the  Tory  party.  Of 
the  law  lords,  also,  Lord-Chanoellor  Lynd- 
hnrst  was  a  violent  Toiy,  and,  mofeovcr, 
an   avowed   enemy   to    Ireland.      Lori 
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Brongham  was  at  that  time  a  Tory,  and 
also  a  well-known  personal  foe  to  O'Con- 
nell,  having  been  often  stung  by  the 
vicious  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  that  gentle- 
man. But  Lord  Den  man,  Lord  Ootten- 
ham,  and  Lord  Cam])bell  were  Whigs ; 
and  Denman,  Cottenham,  and  CampbBll 
Kave  ifc  as  their  opinion  that  the  jury  had 
been  unfair  and  fraudulent — that  no  fair 
trial  had  taken  j)lace— and,  therefore,  that 
the  judgment  against  the  repeal  conspir- 
ators shoidd  1)0  reversed. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  by  openly  and  ostenta- 
tiously striking  off  from  the  jury  panel  all 
Catholics  without  exception,  and  all  Pro- 
testants of  moderate  and  liberal  ojiinions, 
made  proclamation  that  they  knew  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  be  averse  to 
them  and  their  rule — avowed  that  they 
accounted  thafc  small  remainder  out  of 
-whom  they  selected  their  jurors  to  be  the 
only  ''good  and  lawful  men."  These 
were  the  vicinatje  contemplated  in  the  law 
books ;  and  the  repeal  conspirators  being 
antdgned,  not  beioro  their  countrymen, 
not  even  before  one  sect  of  their  countrv- 
men,  but  before  chosen  men  carefully 
selected  by  the  Crown  out  of  one  section 
of  one  sect,  were  told  to  consider  them- 
selves on  their  trial  per  pais.  This,  to 
be  sure,  amounted  to  an  admission  that 
nine-tenths  of  Irishmen  desired  the  free- 
dom of  their  countiy;  but  then  it  also 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  Eng- 
lish meant  to  hold  the  country,  whether 
Irishmen  would  or  not.  On  the  reversal 
of  the  judr>ment,  however,  there  was  a 
sbow  of  high  rejoicing  in  Dublin,  and  the 
prisoners  were  escorted  from  the  jail 
through  the  city,  by  a  vast  and  orderly 
procession,  to  O'Conneirs  house.  The 
procession  marched  through  College  G  reen ; 
and  just  as  O'Connell's  carriage  came  in 
front  of  the  Irish  Parliament  House  (the 
most  super^  building  in  Dublin),  the  car- 
riage stopjied  —  the  whole  procession 
stopped — and  there  was  a  deep  silence  as 
O^Oonnell  rose  to  his  full  height  and, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  portico, 
turned  slowly  round  and  gazed  into  the 
faces  of  the  people,  without  a  word.  Again 
and  again  he  stretched  forth  his  arm  and 
pmntM,  and  a  succession  of  pealing  cheers 
seemed  to  shake  the  city. 

The  State  trials,  then,  were  at  an  end; 
and  all  the  country,  friends  and  enemies, 
Ireland  and  England,  were  now  looking 
eagerly  and  earnestly  for  0*Conneirs  first 
movement,  as  an  indication  of  his  future 
course.  Never,  at  any  moment  in  his  life, 
did  he  hold  the  people  so  wholly  in  his 
hand.  Daring  the  imprisonment^  both 
cItTgy  and  repeal  wardens  had  laboured 


diligently  in  extending  and  confirming  the 
organization ;  and  the  poor  people  proved 
their  faith  and  trust  by  sending  greater 
and  greater  contributions  to  the  repeal 
treasury.  They  kept  the  "peace,"  as 
their  Liberator  bade  thepi ;  and  the  land 
was  never  so  free  from  crime — lest  they 
should  ^ve  strength  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  without  pro« 
found  admiration  the  steady  faith,  patient 
zeal,  self-denial,  and  disciplined  enthu- 
siasm which  the  Irish  |)eople  displayed 
for  these  two  years.  To  many  thousands 
of  those  peasants  the  strugt^le  had  been 
more  severe  than  any  war ;  lor  they  were 
expected  to  set  at  nought  i)otent  landlords, 
who  had  over  them  and  their  children 
power  of  life  and  death — with  troops  of 
insolent  bailiffs  and  ciecting  attorneys, 
and  the  omnipresent  police  ;  and  they  did 
set  them  at  nought.  Every  vote  they  gave 
at  an  election  might  cost  them  house  and 
home,  land  and  life.  The^  were  naturally 
ardent,  impulsive,  and  impatient;  but 
their  attitude  was  now  calm  and  stead- 
fast. They  were  an  essentially  military 
I)eople;  but  the  great  "Liberator"  told 
them  that  "  no  political  amelioration  was 
worth  one  drop  of  human  blood.'* 

They  did  not  believe  the  formula,  and 
in  assenting  to  it  often  winked  their  eyes; 
yet  steadily  and  trustfully,  this  one  good 
time,  they  sought  to  liberate  their  country 
peacefidly,  legally,  under  the  advice  o£ 
counseL  They  loyally  obeyed  that  man, 
and  would  obey  no  other.  And  when  he 
walked  in  triumph  out  of  his  prison,  at 
one  word  from  his  mouth  they  would  have 
marched  upon  Dublin  from  all  the  five 
ends  of  Ireland,  and  made  short  work  with 
police  and  military  barracks. 

But  O'Connell  was  now  old,  approaching 
seventy ;  and  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  was  then  really  dying  had  already 
begun  to  work  upon  his  iron  energies.* 
A^ter  his  release  ne  did  not  propose  to 
hold  the  Clontarf  meeting,  as  many  hoped. 
He  said  nothing  more  about  the  "  Council 
of  Three  H^ndred,"  which  the  extreme 
section  of  nationalists  were  very  desirous 
to  see  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  more 
desirous  because  it  would  be  illegal,  ac- 
cording to  what  passes  for  law  in  Ireland. 
Yet  the  Association  all  this  time  was  be- 
coming more  powerful  for  good  than  ever. 
O'Brien  had  instituted  a  "  Parliamentary 
Committee,"  and  worked  on  it  continually 
himself;  which,  at  all  events,  furnished 
the  nation  with  careful  and  authentic 
memoirs  on  all  Irish  questions  and  in- 
terests,   filled  with    accurate   statistical 

*ItwR8  Boftenlng  of  the  brain;  and  thephysi- 
cUnn,  after  hia  death,  pronounced  tliut  it  haabbsa 
in  operation  for  two  years  at  teant. 
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CutaiU.  MaDTProtaitaatj^tleinep,  also,  itutCM.  Or  he  poared  forth  hia  ftary  Aooili 
of  bighrauk.joinedtbeAlBocuitionm  ISM  of  eloquence  ia  dsniuidatioti,  not  of  Iha 
and  184^ — beiny  evidently  unconsciouB  Britiiih  Goveniineiit,  but  at  Avtenca* 
how  certainly  and  (peeUily  that  body  was  alatenj,  with  which  he  had  nottung  011 
going  to  destruction.  earth  to  du.     Ha  praisod   too  much.  t» 

lu  ahort.  the  history  of  Ireland  muBt  many  thnoght,  the  sublime  integrity  aod 
iMOCeforth  be  sought  iat  elaewliere  Uiitu  justice  of  the  three  Whig  law  lords  wba 
in  the  ItepeuJ  AsBodatiua.  bud  voted  for  revereing   his  jad^^mmt. 

But  the  most  significalit  change  m  bis 

behaviour  was  in  the  QDernlixu  captiooi- 

oeBS  lie  showed  towards  the  NaUom,  and 

CHAPTER  XXtIL  those  connected  with  it,  wbom  he  now 

feequcaCly  rebuked  at  "  rath  yonng  min, ' 

1S4J.  who   would    goad   the   coontry   into  a 

dangcrons  courao. 

«  at  Bapesl  A  iwvktlai— Luul  Tennra        Iq  the  meantime,  the  Engliah  prMa  aikd 

*■         '         ■   ■     -   -      -  — -'iKolw  Z;..(     of  the  repeal  movement  with  alarm  and 
pHple  1..  i~'   horror— tney  seemed  aatistied  now  that 

B^^as;;i«;^;»ii^^i^:5i.SS.'?cSi;'  ■  ^^^  ™  "q jww«  ^  t*.  »*  i-^  while 

— SacMt  tiOBi  M  BmoiV'AnwrieKB  BUnri-    U  Lonnell  lived. 

tmnaMliafaaMftl  BsBto-Blll far -Oompeni^ r        For,  in  fact,  all  thia  time,  the  ataady 

ffii&"KSSSSiSS,V'cES:s  v^%f  E.,i»d  i™^  br  ■■^, 

toislnTlaM— Unuuirlagf  Iralsadr-OI  Uie<  <:-  island     wnaproccfdiag  on  the  even  tcU'T 

poimBoBS-WffCanBrtlMd,  0'Bfl»-B(i[iuii.,i.  of  its  way  quite  uujjaturbed.      Four  mii- 

^%  "'^^^'^^^l.  ,}^v^^J'p.l'::.  '■]  lions  sterling  of  tbe  rental  of  Ireland  wa^ 

Mi',1  - -Ih'i.v     1  ' i:\d  -n:..<s  <<i  I  "  as  usual,  carried  over  eTary  yiuT,  to  be 

I'it    :' ' '  '  ',n<',<i.;  spent  in  England;  and  the  few  remaiuiii); 

""' manufiictnres  which  our  inland  had  atni}:- 

ScTBiNO  tha  loat  two  years  of  tbe  exist,  gled  to  retain  were  growing  gradually  Iw 

ence  of  the  Repeal  Association  it  made  and    less.      The   vet^    "frieze  "    (ro«t^ 

whatever  towuiU  tbe  attain-  home.mado  woollen  ufotb)  waa  driven  out 

.._t  to  sayiug  t  "      V  

On*  of  the  tint  things  propMcd  by  Mr.  repeal  artist  had  devised  a  "  repeal  bnt- 

O'CoDuell  after  hia  release,   in  •  aecret  ton,"  displaying  the  ancient  Iriah  crown, 

meeting  of  the  committee,  was  a  dissolu-  The  very  repeal  button  was  mimicked  in 

tion  of  the  body,  in  urder  to  its  reroii-  BirminLjliani,   and   hogshcada  of  ancient 

atructiou  on  a  snmewhnt  mon-  *arc  nnd  Irish  crowns  were  poured  into  the  m.vkeC. 

legal  basis.      This  was  liia    old  (Kjliiy,  to  tlie  utter  ruin  of  the  Dublin  mauufac- 

whenever  his  agitations  had  come  m  con.  tiirer.     True,  they  were  of  the  basest  af 

Iliot    with   what  the   Government   called  metal  and  handiwork;  hut  they  lasted  as 


"  and  it  hod  generally  answered  its   long  as  "  the  repeal "  lasted, 
a    whilst    those    ai;ititii>ns    wrrc       All  ^^at  public  expeiiditurei 
ilirected  ogainit  penal  laws,  or  tithes  aud   conKueil   to   tijigland;  and   in  the  year 


Churchrates— agninsterimothinLT,  in  ahoit.  IS14  there  was,  quito  m  usual,  Irish  piu- 
which  was  not  vital  to  the  existence  cf  duce  to  tbe  value  of  about  tifuieo  milliuu 
the  liritish  cmjiire.  lint  he  now  fiiUEitl  stcrlini;  eii>orteU  to  England. 
himself,  at  last,  in  frcnt  of  a  castle  wnll.  In  \Mi  tbe  Government  bail  sent  forth 
armed  and  garrisoned,  totally  unossailablu  the  Eunoua  "  Laadlonl  ami  Tenant  L'oia- 
by  any  "i^(itation"  yet  invented.  He  mission,"  to  travel  through  IreUud,  cul 
could  not  make  a  single  step  in  advance  lect  evidence,  and  report  on  the  rclatioiu 
upon  that  line,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  it  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  coontiy. 
Yet  thi:  whole  country  was  earnestly  ex.  The  ConiniiA»i<mcrs  were  all,  withoat  ei- 
pecting  thut  ste]i  iu  advance.  The  pro-  ccption,  Iridli  landlords.  In  '44,  it  trs- 
pOHOl  to  dissolve  was  combated  and  was  veiled  and  iuvutigatcd ;  and  the  nnt 
givonnp.  He  occupied  his  weeklyspeeches  year  its  rG)K>rC  came  out,  in  four  gicat 
with  collateral  issues  ufxin  I'arhanientary  volumes.  I'ke  true  function  ami  M>icc( 
qnestiuDS  which  were  often  arisina— the  of  this  commission  was  to  devise  tha  bsit 
"  BuiueBtii  Act,"  the  "('olleges  Bill,"  the  means  of  cettins  rid  of  what  Enclisbmca 
Papal  Ketcript  Negotiation,  and  the  like;  called  "the  suriJui  popnl^ion"  of  In- 
all  matters  which  would  have  l>eeu  of ;  loixL  Ever  since  the  y«*t  182V,  tlw  yesf 
moment  in  aay  self-governing  nation,  but :  of  Catholic  Emoncipatkni,  Biitith  pu^ 
wore  of  next  to  no  moment  iu  the  vircum-  hjld  been  clirsctilig  lUelf  to  thia  IM^ 
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About  tlie  tiioe  of  6iiiAiioipati<m,  when 
-the  small  fanners,  by  the  abolition  of 
their  frauohise,  were  left  more  absolutely 
«t  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  it  hap- 
pened that  new  theories  of  farming  became 
fashionable.  **High  farming"  was  the 
word.  There  was  to  be  more  grazing, 
more  green  cropping ;  there  were  to  be 
larger  farms  ;  and  more  labour  was  to  be 
done  by  horses  and  by  steam.  But  con- 
solidation of  many  small  farms  into  one 
large  one  could  not  be  efifeoted  without 
cleanog  off  the  ''sunilus  population;" 
and  then,  as  there  would  be  tewer  mouths 
to  be  fed,  so  there  would  be  more  produce 
for  exi>ort  to  EIngland.  The  clearance 
system,  then,  had  begun  in  1829,  and 
had  proceeded  with  great  activity  ever 
After,  but  never  with  such  remorseless 
fury  as  jast  after  the  year  of  the  "monster 
meetings.'  The  surplus  population  had 
4ibp[»eared  more  than  usually  excessive  and 
perilous  in  the  form  of  those  huge  masses 
of  powerful  men,  whom  O'Comieirs  voice 
could  coll  around  him  upon  any  hill  in 
the  island.  Kow,  therefore,  the  "  assistant 
barristers"  were  especially  busy  in  de- 
creeing ejectments,  which  they  issued  by 
whole  sheaves.  These  formidable  docu- 
ments, once  placed  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs' 
officers,  often  came  down  upon  the  people 
with  a  more  sweeping  desolation  than  an 
<enemy's  sword  and  torch. 

Whole  neighbourhoods  were  often 
thrown  out  upon  the  highways  in  win- 
ter, and  the  homeless  creatures  lived  for  a 
while  upon  the  charity  of  neighl)our8 ;  but 
this  was  dangerous,  for  the  neighbours 
were  often  themselves  ejected  for  harbour- 
ing them.  Some  hmdlords  contracted  with 
emigration  companies  to  carry  them  to 
America  *'for  a  lamp  sum,"  according  to 
the  advertisement  cited  before.  Others 
did  not  care  what  became  of  them,  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  perished  every 
vear  of  mere  hardship.  The  new  Poor 
Jaw  was  now  in  full  operation;  and 
workhouses,  erected  under  tliat  law,  re- 
ceived many  of  the  exterminated  people ; 
but  it  is  a  strangely  significant  fact  that 
the  deaths  by  starvaiion  increased  rapidly 
from  the  first  year  of  the  Poor  law.  The 
Beport  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  for 
1851,  dedarea  that  while  in  1842  the 
deaths  registered  as  deaths  by  famine 
Amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
aeven,  they  increased  every  year  until 
the  registered  deaths  in  18^  were  five 
hundred  and  idxteen.  The  ** registered" 
deaths  were,  i)erhap8,  one-tenth  of  the 
nnr^gistared  deaths  by  mere  hunger. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land in  184i^,  and  all  this  before  the 
**  Faviiii&*' 


Now,  the  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com* 
mission"  began  its  labours  in  '44.  The 
people  were  told  to  expect  great  benefits 
from  it.  The  commissioners,  it  was  <Uli* 
gently  given  out,  would  inquire  into  the 
various  acknowledged  evils  that  were 
becoming  proverbi^  throui;hout  Europe 
and  Amenca  ;  and  there  were  to  be  Par* 
liamontary  *  *  ameliorations. "  This  ' '  com* 
mission"  looked  liked  a  deliberate  fraud 
from  the  first.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  landlords ;  the  chairman.  Lord  Devon, 
being  one  of  the  Irish  absentee  landlords. 
It  was  at  all  times  iiuite  certain  that 
they  would  see  no  evidence  of  any  evils 
to  be  redressed  on  the  port  of  the  t^iants ; 
and  that  if  they  recommended  any 
measures,  those  measures  would  be  such 
OS  should  promote  and  make  more  sweep- 
ing the  depopulation  of  the  country. 
**  You  might  as  well,"  said  O'Connell, 
*' consult  butchers  about  keeping  Luit, 
as  consult  these  men  about  the  nghta  of 
farmers." 

The  report  of  this  set  of  commissioners 
would  deserve  no  more  especial  notice 
than  any  of  tlic  other  reports  of  innumer- 
al)lo  commissions  which  the  British  Par- 
liament was  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  when 
it  pretended  to  inquire  into  any  Irish 
**  grievance,"  but  that  the  report  of  this 
particular  **  Devon  Commission  "  has  bo- 
come  the  very  creed  and  gospel  of  British 
statesmen  \vith  regard  to  the  Irish  people 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  has  often  been 
cited  by  Secretaries  for  Ireland  as  afford- 
incr  the  fullest  and  most  conclusive  author- 
ity  uiion  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  that  island.  It  is  the  pro- 
gramme and  scheme  upon  which  the  last 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  undertaken,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  twenty-four  years 
ago;  and  the  completeness  of  that  con- 
quest is  due  to  the  exactitude  with  which 
tneprogramme  was  observed. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  Irish  people. 

But  one  of  the  strongest  demands  and 
most  urgent  needs  of  these  people  had 
always  been  permanence  of  tenure  in 
their  lands.  O'Connoll  called  it  **  fixity  of 
tenure,"  and  presented  it  prominently  in 
his  speeches  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  repealing  the  Union.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  grand  necessity  of  the 
jiation  that  men  should  have  some  secur- 
ity that  they  who  sowed  should  reap — 
that  labour  and  capital  expended  in  im- 
proving forms  should,  in  part  at  least, 
profit  tiiose  who  expended  it.  This  would 
at  onoe  abolish  pauperism,  put  an  end 
to  the  necessity  of  emigration,  supersede 
Poor  laws,  and  prevent  the  periodical 
famines  which  had  desolated  tae  ialaocl 
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ever  since  the  Union.  It  is  a  nioasure 
which  would  have  l>cen  sure  to  be  recom- 
mcndcil  2U9  the  tirst,  or,  indeed,  the  only 
mcasuro  for  Ireland,  by  any  other  coni- 
missiou  than  a  conimisision  of  Irish  land- 
lords. 

In  the  northern  province  of  Ulster 
there  M'as,  as  before  menticmed,  a  kind 
of  unwrittc^n  law  or  established  custom, 
which  in  some  counties  u'avo  the  tenant 
such  nee«lful  security.  The  "tenant- 
right  of  Ulster'*  was  the  name  of  it 
By  virtue  of  that  tenant-ri<;ht  a  farmer, 
though  liis  tenure  mi,::ht  be  nominally 
**at  will,"  could  not  be  ejected  so  Ion;;  as 
he  paid  his  rent;  and  if  he  desired  to 
remove  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
ho  could  sell  his  **  ^ood-will "  in  the 
farm  to  an  incomin:;  ten.int.  Of  course, 
the  sjro^ter  had  been  his  improvements, 
the  larger  price  would  his  tenant-right 
command.  In  other  words,  the  improve- 
ments createil  by  his  own  or  his  father's 
industry  were  his  own.  The  same  cus- 
tom prevented  rents  from  Wing  arbitrarily 
raised  in  pn>portion  to  the  improved 
value ;  so  that  in  many  cases  which  came 
within  the  kuowIe<lge  of  all  lawyers, 
lands  held  **  at  will "  in  Ulster,  and  sub- 
ject to  an  ample  rent,  were  sold  by  one 
tenant  at  will  to  auc»ther  tenant  at  will  at 
full  half  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land. 
Conveyances  were  made  of  it.  It  was  a 
valuable  proi^rty,  ami  any  violent  in- 
vasion of  it,  as  a  witness  told  Ixinl  Devon's 
commission,  would  have  "made  Down 
another  Ti]»peraiy." 

The  custom  was  almost  confined  to 
I'lster.  It  was  by  no  means  (though 
this  has  often  l>een  stated)  created  or 
commenced  by  the  terms  of  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster  in  ^he  time  of  King  James  I., 
but  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  free  social 
|Hjlity  of  the  nation,*  and  had  continued 
m  I'lster  longer  than  in  the  other  three 
T)rovinces,  simply  l)ecause  Ulster  bad 
been  the  last  part  of  the  island  brought 
under  British  aominion,  and  forced  to  ex- 
change the  ancient  svstem  of  tribe  lauds 
for  feudal  tenures.  Neither  is  **  tenant- 
right"  by  any  means  |>eculiar  to  Ireland, 
but  prevails  in  all  countries  formerly  em- 
l>raced  by  the  feudal  system,  except  Ire- 
land alone. 

The  |)eople  of  Ireland  are  not  idle. 
They  anxiously  sought  opportunities  of 
exertion  ou  fields  where  their  landlords 
could  not  sweep  off  all  their  earnings; 
and  many  thousands  of  small  farmers 
aimually  went  to  England  and  Scotland 
to  reap  the  harvest,  lived  all  the  time  on 

•  8e«  ftn  Article  on  the  "Tnic  Origin  of  Tenant- 
right"  written  by  Samael  Fenfiisoa,  in  the  Ifubtm 
VminnUff  Magazme  for  M«7,  ItMS. 


food  that  would  snataia  no  other  wotkii^ 
men,  and  hoarded  their  eAmiDgs  for  thev 
wives  and  children.  If  they  had  bad 
tenant-right,  they  woold  have  laboured 
for  themselves,  and  Tipperary  would  biTS 
been  a  peaceful  and  blooming  garden. 

In  this  stage  of  our  narrative  a  difficulty 
arises.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  it  posaUe 
that  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  luul- 
lords  and  legislators  of  an  ancient  aod 
noble  i)eople,  should  delil>erately  canspiie 
to  slay  one  out  of  every  eight— men, 
women,  and  little  children ;  to  strip  tbe 
remainder  barer  than  they  were,  to  up- 
root them  from  the  soil  where  tbcir 
mothers  bore  them,  to  force  them  to  tl» 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  destrar 
that  tcnant-riiiht  of  Ulster  where  it  m 
and  to  cut  off  all  chance  and  ho|)e  of  it 
where  it  "was  not.  There  is  nothing  but 
a  patient  examination  of  the  facts  and 
documents  which  can  make  this  credible 
to  mankind. 

First,  then,  for  the  Report  of  the  Deroo 
Commission.  As  first  printed,  it  tills  four 
stupendous  Blue  Books.  But  it  contained 
t<M>  much  valuable  matter  to  be  buried, 
like  other  reports,  in  the  catacombs 
which  yawn  for  that  8i>ecie8  of  literature. 
The  secretary  of  the  commission,  tbc^^ 
fore,  was  employed  to  abstract  and  con- 
dense, and  present  the  cream  of  it  in  an 
abridgement.  This  had  the  ad\'anta^ 
not  only  of  condensation,  but  of  selccti'^JL 
The  commissioners  could  then  give  tbe 
meces  of  evidence  which  they  lifted  the 
l>est,  together  with  their  own  recommen- 
dations. 

This    jwrtentous  abstract  is  called  a 
**  Digest  of  the  Evidence,"  &c.,  is  i>ub- 
lished  by  authority,   and  has  a  preface 
.  signed  "Devon." 

'  Much  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
dissertations  an<l  evidence  respecting  "ten- 
ant-right," which  the  North  had,  and  the 
South  demanded.  The  commissioners 
are  clearly  against  it  in  every  shape. 
They  term  it  "unphilosophical,"  ami  io 
the  preface  they  state  that  the  Ulster 
landlords  and  tenants  lock  upon  it  in  tiie 
light  of  a  life  insurance— that  is,  the  land- 
lord allows  the  wde  of  the  tenant-rifbi 
and  the  incoming  tenant  buys  it,  lest 
they  should  both  be  murdered  by  tiie  out- 
going tenant  The  following  paasaiTe 
treats  this  tenant-right  as  injurious  to  tic 
tenant  himself: — 

•*  It  is  even  questionable  whether  this 
growing  practice  of  tenant-right,  which 
would  at  thefirH  view  apjiearto  beaw/»- 
able  assumplion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
l)e  so  in  realit^r;  as  it  gives  to  him^  with- 
out any  exertion  on  his  own  part,  an  ff/^ 
paretU  property  or  secoiily,  ^mesos  of 
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which  he  is  enabled  to  incur  fatare  in- 
cumbrance, in  order  to  avoid  present  in- 
convenience— a  practice  which  frequently 
terminates  in  the  utter  destitution  of  his 
family,  and  in  the  sale  of  his  farm,  when 
the  debts  thus  created  at  usurious  inter- 
ests amount  to  what  its  sale  would  pro- 
duce." 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
these  lajidlords  it  is  injurious  to  the  ten- 
ant to  let  him  have  anjrthing  on  the 
security  of  which  he  can  borrow  money— 
a  theory  which  the  landlords  would  not 
relish  if  applied  to  themselves.  Farther, 
the  commissioners  declare  that  this  ten- 
ant-right is  enjoyed  without  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  tenants.  Yet  they  have, 
in  all  cases,  either  created  the  whole 
value  of  it  b^  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
or  bought  it  from  those  who  did  so 
create  it. 

The  commissioners  "  foresee  some  dan- 
ger to  the^iM^  rights  of  property  from  the 
unlimited  allowance  of  this  tenant-right." 
But  they  suggest  a  substitute — "  com- 
pensation for  future  improvements ;  *'  sur- 
rounding, however,  that  suggestion  with 
difficulties  which  have  prevented  it  from 
ever  being  realized. 

Speaking  of  the  consolidation  of  farms, 
they  say : — 

"When  it  is  seen  in  the  evidence,  and 
in  the  return  of  the  size  of  the  farms, 
how  small  those  holdings  are,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  such  a  step  is  absolutely 
necessart/." 

And  then,  as  to  the  people  whom  it  is 
thus  *•  necessary  "  to  eject,  they  say : — 

**  Emigration  is  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  peculiarly  applicable  as  a 
remedial  measure." 

They  refer  to  one  of  their  tables  (No. 
95,  p.  5(>4),  where — 

"The  calculation  is  put  forward  show- 
ing that  the  consolidation  of  the  small 
h<udings  up  to  eight  acres  wou^d  require 
the  removal  of  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  families. '  *  That  is,  the  removal 
of  about  one  million  of  persons. 

Such  was  the  Devon  programme.  Ten- 
ant-right to  be  disallowed;  one  million 
of  people  to  be  removed — that  is,  swept 
out  on  the  highways,  where  their  choice 
would  be  America,  the  poor  house,  or  the 
grave.  We  shall  see  wath  what  accuracy 
the  details  were  carried  out  in  practice. 

In  affirming  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
of  landlords  and  legislators  to  destroy  the 
people,  it  would  be  uniust,  as  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  charge  all  members  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  or  all  of  the  Devon 
Commissioners,  with  a  privity  to    that 


design.    Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  how  Irish 


landlords  would  inquire — and  what  report 
they  would  make— just  as  well  as  he 
knew  what  verdict  a  jury  of  Dublin 
Orangemen  would  give.  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
had  been  Irish  Secretary.  He  knew  Ire- 
land well ;  he  had  been  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  of  Catholic  Emancipation; 
and  he  had  taken  care  to  accompany  that 
measure  with  another,  disfranchising  all 
the  small  farmers  iu  Ireland.  This  dis- 
franchisement, as  before  explained,  had 
given  a  stimulus  and  impetus  to  the 
clearance  system.  He  had  helped  it  by 
Cheap  Ejectment  Acts.  It  had  not 
worked  fast  enough. 

The  same  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now 
again  Prime  Minister  in  1855,  when  the 
first  of  the  reports  was  published  by  the 
Land  Tenure  Commission ;  and  it  at  once 
opened  to  him  a  ])lan  for  the  faster  clearing 
off  of  the  "Irish  enemy,"  under  the  pre- 
text of  **  ameliorations." 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  still  considered  formidable,  and 
as  Davis  and  the  younger  nationalists 
were  earnestly  labouring  to  give  it  more 
of  a  military  organization,  it  l)ecan)o 
necessary  to  take  some  measures  for  tlio 
purpose  of  dividing  and  distracting  tho 
repealers. 

Danger  was  then  threatening  from  tho 
side  of  America,  on  the  question  of  Oregon. 
True  Irish  nationalists,  of  course,  hojied 
that  this  would  end  in  a  war ;  and  the 
Nation  gave  unmistakeable  notification 
that  in  case  of  war  about  Orec^on,  tho 
Americans  might  count  upon  a  diversion 
in  Ireland. 

Suddenly  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel's  ministerial 
organs  annoimced  that  there  were  **good 
measures,"  or  what  the  English  call 
"  amelioration,"  in  store  for  Ireland.  And» 
in  truth,  three  mexisures,  having  much 
show  of  liberaUty,  were  soon  brought 
forward.  They  were  all  cunningly  calcu- 
lated to  the  great  end— the  breaking  up 
of  the  Repeal  organization.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  then,  Sir  Robert  Peel  "sent  a 
message  of  peace  to  Ireland : "  it  was  a 
proposed  bill  to  give  some  additional 
thousands  per  annum  to  the  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth  ;  and  in  the  Hon  so 
of  Commons  the  Premier  thus  urged  his 
measures: — 

"  I  say  this  without  hesitation,  and  re- 
collect that  we  have  been  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  Ireland ;  you  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  break  U])  that  formidable 
confederacy  which  exists  against  tho 
British  Government  and  British  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it 
up  by  force.  You  can  do  much  to  break 
it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  and 
forbearance,  and  generosity." 
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It  was  novel  to  hear  tV.ese  goo<l  words  ; 
^md  all  knew  they  meant  fraud.  But  the 
Premier  continu^ : — 

*'  There  rises  in  the  far  western  horizon 
a  cloud  [Oregon],  small,  indeed,  but 
threatening  future  storms.  It  became  my 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment,  on 
that  day,  in  temperate  but  sigiiiiicant 
language,  to  depart  so  far  from  the  cau- 
tion which  is  usually  observed  by  a  min- 
ister, as  to  declare  publicly,  that,  while 
we  were  most  anxious  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences — while  we 
would  leave  nothing  undone  to  etTect 
that  amicable  adjustment — yet,  if  our 
rights  were  invaded,  we  were  prepared 
and  determined  to  maintain  them.  I  own 
to  you,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to 
make  that  declaration,  I  did  recollect 
with  satisfaction  and  consolation,  that 
the  day  before  /  Jtad  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland,** 

The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  provide 
more  largely  for  the  endowment  of  Cath- 
olic professors,  and  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  the 
minister  prudently  calculated  that  it 
would  cool  the  ardour  of  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  for  repeal  of  the  Union. 
It  was  forced  through  both  Lords  and 
Commons  as  a  party  question,  though 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  intenee  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  Enclish  nation.  But 
the  Premier  put  it  to  them  in  that  irre- 
sistible form — vote  for  our  measure,  or 
we  will  not  answer  for  the  Union ! 

Another  of  the  Premier's  ameliorations 
was  the  College  bill,  for  creating  and  en- 
dowinij  three  purely  secular  colleges  in 
Ireland,  to  give  a  good  course  of  education 
without  reference  to  religious  belief.  This 
also  was  sure  to  be  rcgai\le<l  as  a  jrreut 
boon  by  a  jwrtion  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
while  anotncr  ])ortion  Mas  just  as  sure  to 
object  Wolently  to  the  whole  scheme ; 
fiome,  because  it  would  place  education 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  finglish 
(jovernmeut;  and  others,  because  the 
education  was  to  be  **  mixed," — strict 
Catholics  being  much  in  favour  of  edu- 
cating Catholic  j'oiith  separately.  Here, 
then,  was  a  fruitful  s(»urce  of  quarrel 
amongst  repealers ;  and,  in  fact,  it  arrayed 
bishop  against  bishop,  and  O'Connell 
against  **  Young  Ireland."  The  walls  of 
Conciliation  Hall  rung  with  denunciations, 
not  of  the  Union,  but  of  "godless  Col- 
leges," and  of  the  *' young  inti<lcl  party." 
But  the  Premier  had  another  ]»lot  in 
operation.  Prfjtcfctant  England  had  for 
ages  refused  to  recognize  the  J^ope  as  a 


sent  a  secret  one.  He  was  to  indace  His 
Holiness  to  take  some  order  vith  the 
Catholic  bishops  snd  priests  of  Ireland, 
to  draw  them  off  in  some  degree  from  the 
repeal  agitation.  By  what  motives  sod 
inducements  that  sgent  o|)erated  upon 
the  Pope,  we  can  only  coii^cctiire ;  and 
one  conjecture  is  this — Italy  was  then,  si 
now,  in  continual  danger  of  revolation. 
Within  the  year  that  nad  |)assed,  £di^- 
land  had  demonstrated  that  she  held  m 
her  hand  the  cine  to  all  those  Repoblicsn 
conspiracies  by  her  post-office  enpiouage: 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  same  Sir  James 
Graliam,  who  had  copied  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  Mazzini  snd  the  Bandieras, 
and  laid  it  before  the  King  of  Naples, 
could  as  easily  have  kept  it  all  to  hintfelil 
Highly  desirable,  surely,  that  *' peace,  law, 
and  order  "  in  Italy  slioold  secure  so  use- 
ful a  friend. 

In  short,  the  Sacred  College  sent  a  re- 
script to  the  Irish  clergy,  declaring  that, 
whereas  it  had  been  reported  to  His  Holi- 
ness that  many  of  them  devoted  them- 
selves too  much  to  politics,  and  spoke  too 
rashly  in  public  concerning  affairs  of  stste^ 
they  were  thereafter  to  attend  to  their 
religious  duties.  It  was  carefully  given 
out  in  the  English  press  that  tlie  Pope 
had  denouncedPepeal:  if  he  had  done  so^ 
nobody  would  have  minded  it,  because 
Catholics  do  not  admit  his  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  affairs;  and  Qnorantotti's  inter- 
ference about  the  veio  had  been  a  signi- 
ficant warning.  It  was  soon  settled  that 
the  rcdcrijit  had  no  such  j)Ower,  and  pre- 
sumed it  had  no  such  intention,  on  the 
])art  of  the  Pope ;  yet  a  certain  prudent 
reserve  began  to  be  observable  in  the  re- 
\yeoX  speeches  of  the  clergy.  So  far,  the 
Premier's  Roman  policy  had  succeeded  I. 

The  distraction  m  the  repeal  ranks  was 
much  aided  at  the  same  time  by  a  certain 
well-meaning  James  Haughton,  a  re|iealer 
himself,  but  one  who  concerned  himsi'lf 
more  al)out  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
can negroes  than  about  thofte  of  his  own 
countrymen.  In  O'Connell's  peqdexity  as 
to  his  course,  in  the  necessity  wliich  was 
upon  him  to  appear  to  do  something,  be 
took  hold  of  this  slavery  question,  made 
some  vehement  speeches  upon  it,  and  seat 
back,  with  contumelious  words,  some 
money  remitted  from  a  Southern  State,  ui 
aid  of  his  re{)eal  exchequer. 

So  far  the  Prenuer's  plana  were  success- 
ful in  breaking  up  the  repeal  movement 
Kcligious  disputes  were  introduced  by  the 
('ol leges  Bill;  and  this  held  the  Protes- 
tants aloof,  and  produced  bitter  altcrca- 


Sovereign,  or  to  send  a  minister  to  the  tion  throughout  the  country.  By  the  dis- 
Vatican.  It  was  still  illegal  to  send  an  cussicm  on  slavery  American  alLance  anil 
avowed  minister;    but  Sir  Robert  Peel  co-operation  were  ohedbod  (a  great  gain  to 
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the  Premier),  for  the  Americans,  and  the 
lri»h  in  America,  all  looked  forward  to 
sumctliiii::;  stronger  than  moral  force. 

I'he  Minister  uiought  he  might  proceed, 
under  cover  of  this  tumult  of  seoselcss 
<lebato,  to  take  the  first  step  in  his  plan 
for  the  dciK>pulation  of  Ireland,  in  our- 
suauce  of  the  *'  Devon  Commission  re- 
]K>rt.  Accordingly,  his  third  measure  for 
the  ^*  auieliuration  "  of  Irehind  was  a  bill, 
ostensibly  providing  for  "Compensation 
of  Tenants  in  Ireland,"  but  really  calcu- 
lated for  the  destruction  of  the  last  relics 
of  tenant-right.  We  need  not  to  go 
throngh  the  details  of  the  pro|)osc<l  mea- 
sure ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  Lord 
Stanley  admitted  that  he  contemplated 
the  '*  removal  of  a  va^t  mass  of  labour  " 
from  its  present  field.  '*  In  justice  to  the 
colonies,'^  he  would  not  recommend,  as 
the  Devon  Commissioners  did,  merely  that 
the  whole  of  this  vast  mass  should  be  shot 
out  naked  and  destitute  upon  their  shores; 
and  his  bill  ])roposed  the  employment  of  a 
part  of  it  on  the  wohte  lands  of  Ireland — 
of  which  waste  lands  there  were  four  mil- 
lions of  acres,  capable  of  improvement. 
A  portion  of  the  **  vast  mass  of  labour  " 
removed  from  other  places  was  to  be  sift  to 
work,  under  certain  conditions,  to  reclaim 
these  lands  for  the  landlords. 

The  bill,  though  framed  entirely  for  the 
landlords,  did  yet  proiK)6e  to  interfere  in 
some  degree  with  their  absolute  rights  of 
]>roj>erty.  They  did  not  choose  that  ten- 
a.nts  should  be  presumed  to  have  any  right 
to  "compensation,^  even  nominally,  or 
Any  other  right  whatever;  and  as  for  the 
waste  lands,  they  wanted  them  for  suipe- 
shooting.  Accordingly,  they  resisted  the 
bill  with  all  their  i)ower;  and  Engluih 
landlords,  on  principle,  supported  them  in 
that  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  tenants,  with  one  consent,  exclaimed 
Against  the  bill,  as  a  bill  for  open  robbery 
aiid  slaughter,  A  meeting  of  County 
Down  tenants  resolved  that  it  would  rob 
their  class  (in  one  province,  Ulster  alone) 
of  £1,500,000  sterhng.  The  Nation  com- 
mented ui>on  it  under  the  title  of  **  Bob- 
bery of  Tenants  (Ireland)  BUL**  The  op- 
position of  the  tenant  class,  and  of  the 
repeal  newspapers,  would  have  been  of 
small  avail,  but  for  the  resistance,  uT)on 
other  grounds,  of  the  landlords.  Tlie  bill 
waA  defcate<l;  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  de- 
vise souie  other  method  of  getting  rid  of 
the  ** surplus  population." 

He  was  soon  to  be  aided  by  a  most  etS- 
cieut  ally—  the  famine;  and  to  tell  how 
the  famine  helped  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
how  Sir  Robert  Peel  hel[ie<l  the  famine, 
forms  the  whole  history  of  the  kdand  for 
the  next  tive  yflMi. 


In  the  meantime,  Thomas  Davis  died  in 
September,  1845,  full  of  sad  forelx)din<r 
despondency,  as  he  witnessed  the  gnulual 
disintegration  and  discomfiture  of  that  re- 
peal movement,  which  had  so  many  ele- 
ments of  power  at  first.  The  loss  of  this 
rare  and  noble  Irishman  has  never  been 
repaired,  neither  to  his  country  nor  to  his 
friends.  Before  the  grave  hod  yet  closed 
on  Thomas  Davis,  be^j;an  to  spread  awfid 
rumours  of  a]»proachmg  £&mine.  Within 
the  next  month,  from  all  tlic  counties  of 
Ireland  came  one  cry  of  mortal  terror. 
Blight  ha<l  fallen  on  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
the  food  on  which  tive  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  had  been  reduced  to  de^iend  for 
subsistence;  three  millions  of  them  wholly 
ami  exclusively.  That  winter  of  1S45-4G 
was  the  first  season  of  Ireland's  last  and 
greatest  agony  of  famine. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  high-flown  clas- 
sical way,  described  the  horrors  of  the 
famine  in  Ireland  as  '^  surpassing  any- 
thing in  the  pai^e  of  Thucydides,  on  the 
canvas  of  Poussin,  in  the  dismal  chant  of 
Dante.*'  Such  a  visitation  falling  sud- 
denly upon  any  land,  certainly  imjioses 
onerous  duties  upon  its  tie  facto  govern- 
ment; and  the  very  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stances, driving  everything  out  of  its 
routine  course,  might  well  excuse  serious 
mistakes  in  applying  a  remedy  to  so  mon- 
strous a  calamity.  Fint^  however,  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  powers, 
revenues,  and  resources  of  Ireland  had 
been  transferred  to  London.  The  Imi)e- 
rial  ParUauiunt  had  dealt  at  its  pleasure 
with  the  '* sister  island"  for  forty- 
six  years,  and  haii  bronght  us  to 
this.  tSecnnd^  a  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  earnestly  demand- 
ing back  those  powers,  revenues,  and  re- 
sources; and  the  English  people,  through 
their  executive,  Pariiament,  and  press, 
hxkd  unanimously  vowed  this  must  never 
be.  They  would  govern  us  in  spite  of  us, 
** under  the  blessing  of  Divme  Provi- 
dence," as  the  Queen  said.  **Werc  the 
Union  27a//,"  said  the  Times,  '*  swallow  it 
you  must" 

Well,  then,  whatsoever  duties  may  be 
8U{^>oscd  to  fall  upon  a  gnverumeut,  in 
case  of  such  a  national  culuiuity,  rested  on 
the  English  Government  We  liiul  no 
Legislature  at  home  ;  in  the  Imperial 
Legislature  we  had  but  a  delusive  sem- 
blance of  representation  ;  and  so  totally 
useless  was  it,  that  mttional  Irish  mem- 
l>ers  of  Parliament  preferred  to  stav  at 
home.  We  had  no  authoritative  mode  of 
even  suggestin^r  what  measures  might  (in 
meie  Irish  opinion)  meet  the  ca^e. 

But  we  will  see  what  was  proposed  by 
such  public  bodies  in  Ireland  as  still  had 
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powerof  meeting  together  in  any  ctmsudty 
--the  city  cornoratione.  fiur  e»un|ue,  and 
especially  the  Kepeal  AiaociatioD.  It  haa 
lieon  carefully  inculcated  upon  the  world 
by  the  Britiah  prcM,  that  the  moment 
Ireland  fell  into  diatrest,  she  became  an 
abject  be^ar  at  Ei^land*8  ^te— nay,  that 
she  even  craved  alms  from  all  mankind. 
Many  will,  perhaps,  be  surpriMd  to  learn 
that  neiiher  Ireland,  nor  anybody  m  Ire- 
tand^  ever  asked  alms  or  favours  of  any 
Mnd,  either  from  England  or  from  any 
other  nation  or  peuplf.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  England  neraelf  that  beiQred  for  us, 
asking  a  penny,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  Irish.  And  further,  con- 
stituting nerself  tlie  almoner  and  agent 
of  all  that  charity,  she,  England,  took  all 
the  profit  of  it 

Before  describing  the  actual  process  of 
the  "re^ef  measures,**  it  is  well  to  con- 
alder  what  would  be  the  natural,  obvious, 
wad  inevitable  course  of  conduct  iu  a  na- 
tion which  was,  indeed,  one  undivided 
nation — France,  for  example.  If  blight 
and  famine  fell  upon  the  South  of  France, 
the  whole  common  revenue  of  the  kin>;- 
dom  would  certainly  be  largely  emjiloyed 
in  setting  the  peo^ile  to  lalxiur  upon  works 
of  public  utility;  m  purchasing  and  storing 
lor  sale,  at  a  cheap  rate,  such  quantities  of 
foreign  com  as  might  be  needed,  until  the 
season  of  distress  should  iwss  over,  and 
anoUicr  harvest  should  come.  If  York- 
shire and  Lnncoshiro  luul  sustained  a  like 
calamity  in  En;;land,  theru  id  no  doubt 
such  measures  as  these  would  have  been 
taken  prom  ntly  and  liberal!}'.  And  we 
know  that  too  £n«;lish  Government  is  not 
slow  to  borrow  money  for  great  public 
objects,  when  it  suits  British  jiolicy  so  to 
do.  They  borruwed  twenty  million  ster- 
ling to  give  away  to  their  slaveholdiug 
colonists  for  a  mischievous  whim. 

In  truth,  they  are  always  glad  of  any 
occAsion  or  excuse  for  l)orruwing  money 
and  adding  it  to  the  national  debt;  he- 
cause,  as  they  never  intendeil  to  pay  that 
debt,  and  as  the  stock  and  debentures  of 
it  are,  in  the  meantime,  their  main  safe- 
gUMrd  against  revolution,  thev  would  be 
well  pleased  to  incur  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
millions  more  at  any  moment  But  the 
object  must  be  popular  in  England  ;  it 
must  subserve  some  purpose  of  British 
policy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twenty 
millions  borrowed  to  free  negroes,  or  the 
loans  freely  taken  to  crush  the  people  of 
India,  and  ]>reserve  and  extend  the  opium 
trade  with  China. 

To  make  an  addition  to  the  national 
debt  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
a  million  or  two  of  Celts,  would  have 
in  England  a  singaUr  i^|ilicatioa 


of  monev.  To  kill  so  many  would  hsie 
beoi  well  worth  a  war  that  wosld  oast 
forty  millions. 

On  the  first  appeannoe  of  tha  hG^ 
the  Qovemment  sent  over  two  lesnel 
commissionera^  Playfiur  and  Lindley,  tu 
Ireland,  who,  in  cotgnnction  with  Doctor 
(now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  were  to  exaodBe 
and  report  upon  potatoes  generally,  their 
diseases,  habits,  ftc.  This  pasMd  over 
the  time  for  some  weeks.  Fariiamcst 
waa  prorogued,  and  did  not  meet  agun 
tillJanuary. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corporation  d 
Dublin  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Qnsfls, 
praying  her  to  call  Parliament  tosettierft 
an  early  day,  and  to  reoommena  the  sp- 
propriation  of  some  pnblio  money  nr 
public  works,  especially  railways,  in  Ire- 
land. A  deputation  from  the  dtisntef 
Dublin,  including  the  Doke  of  Leinster, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  doncnny,  sad 
Daniel  0*ConndL  waited  on  tibe  Lad- 
lieutenant  (Lord  Heytesbniy),  to  oAr 
suggestions  ss  to  opening  the  ports  tt 
foreicn  com,  at  least  lor  a  time^  t/bapaag 
distillation  from  ^raiot  providing  pabKs 
works,  and  the  like;  and  to  nm  that 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost^  as 
millions  of  people  would  shortiT  be  mth- 
ont  a  morsel  of  food.  The  n/m  of  Lord 
Hevterbbxy  is  a  model  in  that  kind.  He 
told  them  they  were  prematnie;  toU 
them  not  to  be  alarmed ;  that  learned  am 
had  been  sent  over  from  England  to  ia- 
quire  into  all  those  matters ;  that,  in  th» 
meantime,  the  inspectors  of  conatabnbiy 
and  stipendiary  magistrates  were  charged 
with  making  constant  reports  from  ttor 
several  dismcts ;  that,  in  the  meantime, 
there  was  "  no  immediate  pressnre  on  the 
market ;  *'  tiually,  that  tne  case  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  it  was  evidat 
**  no  decieion  could  be  taken  wiUioat  s 
previous  reference  to  the  resjionsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown."  In  truth,  no  other 
auswer  was  possible,  because  the  Viceroy 
knew  nothing  of  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  inten- 
tions. To  wait  for  the  report  of  leaned 
men — to  wait  for  Parliament — in  short, 
to  teail;  that  waa  tiie  sole  poli^of  the 
enemy  for  the  present.  He  conldw^; 
but  he  knew  that  hunger  could  not  wsit 

The  Town  Council  of  Belfast  met  sid 
made  suggestions  Mmila^r  ^  those  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  but  neiiher  body  oM 
charity.  Tney  demanded  that  if  inkaH 
was  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  nstai. 
the  common  exchequer  of  both  iibiBih 
should  be  used— not  to  give  ^mm^  hat  t» 
provide  employment  on  pnblio  woiki  ^ 
general  ntihty. 

The  plea  of  the  eneny  for  not  bcii| 
ready  with  aqy  remedj,  waa  the  ssdd* 
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ness  of  the  calamity.  Now,  it  happened 
that  nearly  eleven  vears  before,  a  certain 
**  eelect  committee,  composed  principally 
of  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
poor.  They  had  reported,  even  then,  in 
nivonr  of  promoting  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands ;  had  nven  their  opinion 
decidedly  (being  Irish)  that  there  was  no 
real  surplus  of  ^)opulation,  seeing  that  the 
island  could  easily  sustain  much  more  than 
its  actual  population,  and  export  im- 
mensely besides.  Nevertheless,  tney  warn 
the  Government  that,  "  if  the  potato  crop 
were  a  failure,  its  produce  would  be  con- 
sumed long  before  they  could  acquire  new 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  then  a  famine 
ensues."* 

Yet,  when  the  famine  did  ensue,  it  took 
**  the  Government"  as  much  by  surprise 
(or  they  pretended  that  it  did)  as  if  they 
had  never  been  warned. 

Not  only  the  citizens  of  Cork  and  Bel- 
fast, but  the  Ilepeal  Association  also,  had 
suggestions  to  make.  Indeed,  this  last- 
named  body  was  the  only  one  that  could 
pretend  especially  to  represent  the  very 
class  of  people  whose  lives  were  endan- 
gered by  the  dearth.  Let  us  see  what 
Ihejf  had  to  propose. 

On  the  8tri  of  December,  O'Connell,  in 
the  Repeal  Association,  said :  *'  If  they 
ask  me  what  are  my  propositions  for  relief 
of  the  distress,  I  answer,  first,  tenant- 
right.  I  would  propose  a  law  giving  to 
every  man  his  own.  I  would  give  the 
landlord  his  land,  and  a  fair  rent  for  it ; 
but  I  would  give  the  tenant  compensation 
for  every  shilling  he  might  have  laid  out 
on  the  land  in  i)ermanent  improvements. 
And  what  next  do  I  propose  ?  Repeal  of 
the  Union.**  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
sijecch,  after  detailing  the  means  used  by 
the  Belgian  legislature  during  the  same 
season— shutting  the  ports  against  exports 
cf  provisions,  but  oi)ening  them  to  import, 
ana  the  like— he  goes  on  : — 

*'  If  we  had  a  domestic  Parliament, 
would  not  the  ports  be  thrown  oi)en — 
would  not  the  abundant  crops  with  which 
heaven  has  blessed  her  be  kept  for  the 

1  people  of  Ireland — and  would  not  the 
Irish  Parliament  be  more  active  even  than 
the  Belgian  Parliament  to  provide  for  the 
people  lood  and  employment  ?  The  bless- 
ings that  would  result  from  reiieal— the 
necessity  for  repeal — the  impossibility  of 
the  country  enaurinc  the  want  of  repeal 
— and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  other 
remedy —all  those  things  powerfuLly  urae 
you  to  join  with  me,  and  hurrah  for  the 
repeal!^' 

•  Report  of  tlM  **Ssl6et  CommittM,*'  18M. 


Still  earlier,  in  November,  0*Brien  had 
used  these  words  : — 

**  I  congratulate  you,  that  the  univerital 
sentiment  hitJterto  exftibited  upon  this  sub* 
ject  has  been  that  we  will  accept  no  English 
charity.  The  resources  of  this  country 
are  still  abundantly  adequate  to  maintain 
our  i)opulation,  and  until  those  resources 
shall  have  be^n  utterly  exhausted,  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  who  will  so 
deiprade  himself  as  to  ask  the  aid  of  a  sub- 
scription from  England.'* 

And  the  sentiment  was  received  with 
"loud  cheers."  O'Brien's  speech  is  an 
earnest  and  vehement  adjuration  not  to 
suffer  promises  of  "relief,"  or  vague 
hopes  oi  EInglish  boons,  to  divert  the  coun- 
try one  moment  from  the  great  business 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  Union.  Tidie 
one  other  extract  from  a  speech  of  O'Con- 
nell's : — 

"If  we  had  a  paternal  government,  I 
should  be  first  to  counsel  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland 
to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  this,  too, 
without  very  strictly  considering  whether 
the  whole  should  be  repaid  or  not.  Wo 
have  an  abstract  claim  to  such  application 
of  the  Irish  revenues;  but  were  we  to 
advocate  such  an  arrangement  now,  ^e 
should  be  mocked  and  insulted.  There- 
fore, I  approach  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land on  equal  terms.  I  say  to  the  English 
people :  You  are  the  greatest  money- 
lenders in  Eurojie,  and  I  will  suppose  you 
to  be  as  determined  as  Shylock  in  the 
play.  During  the  last  session  of  Parha- 
ment,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  drainage  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  any  money  advanced  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  estates  takes  priority  over  the 
other  charges  affecting  tnose  estates ;  so 
that  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be 
so  applied  becomes  the  first  charge  on  the 
estate  of  the  proprietors  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  is  its  repa3rment  secured  beyond  all 
hazard  The  Government  can  borrow  as 
much  money  as  they  please  on  Exchequer 
bills,  at  not  more  tnan  three  per  cent.  If 
they  lend  it  out  for  the  purposes  of  drainage^ 
they  can  charge  such  proprietors  as  may 
choose  to  borrow,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  They,  therefore,  will  have 
a  clear  gain  of  one  per  cent,  and  we  shall 
owe  them  nothing,  but  they  will  stand 
indebted  to  us  for  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  aavantageous 
investment  of  the  capital  at  their  dis- 
posal.'* 

All  this  while,  until  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  there  was  no  hint  as  to  the 
intentions  of  Government ;  and  all  this 
while  the  new   Irish   harreit   of  1845 
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the  right  word  sftid,  by  William  Smith 
O'Brien.  He  said  Ib  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion : — 

**With  respect  to  the  proposal  before 
V8,  I  have  to  remark  that  it  professes  to 
abrofl;ate  all  protection.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proposal  manifestly  framed 
with  a  view  to  English  rather  than  Irish 
interests.  Abont  two -thirds  of  the 
population  of  England  (that,  I  believe, 
IB  the  proportion)  are  dependent  on 
mannfiictares  and  conmieroe,  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  this  conntry  abont  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  dependent 
cm  affricultnre,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
is  dearly  the  objecc  of  the  English 
minister  to  obtain  the  agrionltural  pro- 
duce which  the  people  m  this  country 
send  to  England  at  the  lowest  possible 
price — ^that  is  to  say,  to  give  as  little  as 
possible  of  English  manufiM^ures  and  of 
loreigD  commodities  in  return  for  the 
agricnltural  produce  of  Ireland." 

If  this  vxu  the  minister's  design,  we 
roav  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  he 
addresMd  himself  to  the  "relief  measures" 
for  Ireland. 

The  other  measure  was  the  Coercion  Bill 
It  authorized  the  Vioeroy  to  prodaim 
any  district  in  Ixeland  he  might  think 
proper,  commanding  the  people  to  remain 
witnin  doors  (whether  they  had  houses  or 
not)  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  authorized 
him  to  quarter  on  such  district  any 
additional  police  force  he  might  think 
needful ;  to  pay  rewards  to  informers  and 
detectives ;  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
Tt^tives  of  muraered  or  mjured  persons ; 
and  to  levy  the  amount  of  all  by  distress 
upon  the  soods  of  the  occupiers,  as  under 
the  Poor  law — with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  the  occupier 
could  deduct  a  portion  of  the  rate  from 
his  rent,  under  the  new  law  he  could  uot ; 
and  with  this  further  difference,  that 
whereas  under  the  Poor  law  house- 
holders whose  cabins  were  valued  under 
£4  per  annum  were  exempt  from  the  rate, 
under  this  law  they  were  not  exempt. 
Thus,  every  man  wno  had  a  house,  no 
matter  how  wretched,  was  to  pay  the 
new  tax;  and  every  man  was  bound  to 
have  a  house ;  for  if  found  out  of  doors 
after  sunset,  and  convicted  of  that  offence, 
he  was  to  be  transported  for  fifteen  years, 
or  imprisoned  for  three — the  court  to 
have  tne  discretion  of  adding  hard  labour 
or  solitary  coniinenienl 

Now,  the  first  of  these  two  laws,  which 
abolished  the  preferenoe  of  Irish  grain 
in  the  Enfffish  markets,  would,  as  the 
Preaiier  wml  knew,  give  a  great  additional 
stimukis  to  the  ooouoiidation  of  fanns — 
that  is  tiieiyiotttfllitof  tiDQantiy ;  because 


"high  farming" — farming  on  a  large- 
scale,  with  the  aid  of  horses,  and  steam, 
and  all  the  modem  a^cultural  improve- 
ments—was what  alone  would  enable 
Irish  agriculture  to  conapete  with  all 
mankind. 

The  second  law  would  drive  the 
survivors  of  the  ejected  people  (those  who 
did  not  die  of  hunger)  into  the  poor 
houses  or  to  America;  because,  bein'T 
bound  to  be  at  fwme  after  sunset,  and 
having  neither  house  nor  home,  they 
would  be  all  in  the  absolute  power  of  tho 
police,  and  in  continual  peril  of  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies. 

By  another  Act  of  this  Parliament  the 
police  force  was  increased,  and  taken 
more  immediately  into  the  service  of  tlio 
Crown  ;  the  Irish  counties  were  in  part 
relieved  from  their  pay ;  and  they  became, 
in  all  senses,  a  portion  of  the  regular 
army.  They  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
chosen  men,  well  armed  and  drilled.* 

Tlie  i)olice  were  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  sheriffs  for  executing  ejectments; 
and  if  they  were  not  in  sumeient  force, 
trooi)s  of  the  line  could  be  had  from  the 
nearest  garrison.  No  wonder  that  tlie 
London  Times,  within  less  than  three 
years  after,  was  enabled  to  say:  "Law 
has  ridden  roughshod  through  Ireland — 
it  has  been  taught  with  bayonets,  and 
interpreted  with  ruin.  Townships  levelled 
with  the  ground,  straggling  columns  of 
exiles  workhouses  multiplied  and  still 
crowded,   express  the  determination    of 

•  No  popti'atlon  was  ever  more  pcAoesble  than 
tho  Iriun  at  this  limo;  but  they  were  asaunied  to 
be  in  an  imcsuaUy  dansrcroas  temper,  and  to 
require  the  especial  vigilance  of  this  terriblo 
polioofoice.  To  show  the  pain^  taken  by  tne 
auihorities  for  repressing  all  alBtnrbaiice.  we  may 
give  a  few  sentonces  out  of  a  manual  publinhed  in 
thiH  soma  year,  1816,  by  E^Tld  Duff,  Esq.,  an  activo 
police  magistrate.  It  is  entitled  The  ConslaUes 
Ouufe, 

'*llie  great  point  towards  efficiency  is,  that 
every  man  shotud  know  his  duty  and  do  It,  an:l 
should  have  a  thorough  and  perfect  kno^lcilge  of 
the  neigh hourhooil  of  his  station;  and  men  should 
make  themselves  not  only  acquainted  with  roads 
and  passes,  but  the  character  of  aU,  which,  with  a 
little  trouble,  could  bo  easily  accomplished.  A 
policeman  cannot  be  considered per/ecf  in  bis  civil 
duty  tis  a  constable,  who  conld  not  when  required, 
march  direct  to  any  house  at  night. 

*  #  •  •  •  •  « 

"Independent  of  regular  night  patrols,  who«50 
homrs  should  vary,  men  should  by  day  take  post 
on  hills  commanding  the  houses  of  pfritonn  having 
rrgittei  ed  arms,  or  supposed  to  be  obnuxioos.  The 
men  no  posted  will  be  within  view  of  other  parties, 
so  HH  to  co-operate  In  pnrttiit  of  oCfeaDders. 

•  ##•••• 

*' Patrols  hanging  ahoftft  ditches,  plantations, 
an '^  above  all,  vitithig  the  houses  of  umpicioas 
characters,  are  moet  essentiaL 

"The  telescope  to  be  taken  always  on  day 
patrol,  and  rockets  and  blue-lights  aseo,  ■•  pointed 
out  in  tho  confUential  memorandum." 

The  '*  confidential  memoraQdum '*  we  hare  noi 
bMtt  prtviieted  to  see. 
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the  Legislature  to  rescue  Ireland  from  its 
slovenly  old  barbarism,  and  to  plant  the 
institutions  of  this  more  civilized  land  " — 
meaning  England, 

These  were  the  two  principal  measures 
for  the  prudent  administration  of  the 
famine;  but  there  was  also  another,  pur- 
porting to  aim  more  directly  at  reJiff. 

Mr.  Secretary  Lalx)uchere,  making  his 
ministerial  statement  in  Parliament  this 
session,  estimated  the  total  money-loss 
accruing  by  the  potato  blight  at  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  It  was  about  the  value 
of  the  Irish  provisions  consumed  every 
year  in  England.  The  people  likely  to 
be  affected  by  this  dearth  were  always, 
in  onlinary  years,  on  the  brink  of  de- 
8t ruction  oy  famine,  and  many  were 
every  year  starved  to  death.  Now,  to 
replace  m  some  measure  this  absolutely 
necessary  food  by  foreign  com,  and  to  pay 
the  higher  price  of  grain  over  roots  (be- 
Bides  freight),  would  have  required  an 
appropriation  of  twenty  millions  sterling 
— the  same  amount  which  had  been 
devote<l  without  scniple  to  turning  of 
West  India  negroes  wild. 

England  had  for  so  many  years  drawn 
80  vast  a  tribute  from  Ireland  (probably 
ci'^ht  millions  per  annum  for  forty  years), 
that  now,  when  the  consecjuence  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  sister  island  turned 
out  to  be  that  she  grew  richer  every  year, 
while  Ireland,  on  her  side  of  the  account, 
had  accumulated  a  famine,  we  claimed 
that  there  was  something  surely  due  to 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  enter  here 


us. 

into  these  multifarious  accounts.  Eng- 
land beats  all  mankind  in  book-kecpini:; 
by  double  entry;  and  as  she  has  had  the 
keeping  of  the  books  as  well  as  every- 
thing else,  it  has  been  very  difiicult  even 
to  approximate  to  the  truth.  But  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  and  who  call  to  mind  the 
immense  drain — iirst  of  provisions,  and 
then  of  the  money  paid  for  those  i)ro vi- 
sions— steadily  going  on  from  Ireland  to 
England  since  the  Union,  it  will  seem 
<|uite  within  bounds  to  afiirm  that  the 
value  of  07ifi  yearns  ])luii(ler,  or  the  loan 
of  that  amount  (if  Ireland  had  had  a 
Legislature  to  effect  such  a  loan),  would 
have  amounted  to  the  needful  twenty 
millions  sterling;  would  have  saved  Ire- 
land the  iirst  year's  famine,  and  made 
the  succeeding  famines  imi)08sible. 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  was 
l>elieved  not  unreasonable  that  the  com- 
mon exchequer  of  the  ** three  kingdoms'* 
(so  liberal  when  it  was  a  question  of  turn- 
ing negroes  wild)  ought  to  devote  at  least 
as  great  a  sum  to  the  mitigation  of  so 
dreadful  a  calamity  as  the  famine.    Ac- 


cordingly, onr  people  demanded  sach  an 
appropriation,  not  as  alms,  but  as  a  ri^t 
llie  Committee  of  the  Repeal  Aasociatioii, 
for  example,  said: — 

**Your  committee  beg  distinct] j  to 
disclaim  any  participation  in  appeals  to 
the  bounty  of  England  or  of  English- 
men. ThejjT  demand  as  a  right  that  a 
portion  of  the  revenue  whidi  Ireland 
contributes  to  the  State  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  mitigation  of  a  great 
public  calamity." 

Up  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
enemy  concealed  their  intentions  in  mys- 
tery; they  consul teil  nobody  in  Ireland 
about  this  Irish  emergency,  out  prepared 
their  plans  in  silence. 

In  the  meantime,  the  abundant  and 
magnificent  crops  of  grain  and  herds  of 
cattle  were  going  over  to  England,  both 
earlier  in  the  season  and  in  greater  qnan- 
titles  than  ever  before,  for  specnlators 
were  anxious  to  realize,  and  the  landlords 
were  pressing  for  their  rents,  and  agents 
and  bailiffs  were  down  upon  the  farmers* 
crops  before  they  could  even  get  them 
stacked.  So  the  farmers  sold  them  at  a 
disadvanta<;;e  in  a  glutted  market,  or  they 
were  sold  for  them  by  auction,  and  with 
costs.  The  great  point  was  to  pnt  the 
English  Channel  between  the  peo]>le  and 
the  food  which  Providence  had  sent  them, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

By  New-Year's  day  it  was  almost 
swept  off.  Up  to  that  date  Ireland  sept 
away,  and  I^gland  received,  of  grain 
alone,  of  the  crop  of  1845,  three  millioDS 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quarters^ 
besides  innumerable  cattle,  making  a 
vahui  of  at  least  seventeen  millions  ster- 
ling.* 

Now,  when  Parliament  met  in  January, 
the  sole  *'  remedial  measure  "  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  (T)esides  the  Coercion 
Hill,  and  the  Com  Bill,  to  cheapen  bread 
in  England)  was  a  grant  of  £50,000  for 
public  works,  and  another  grant  of  as 
much  for  drainage  of  estates;  both  these 
being  grants  not  to  Ireland,  but  to 
the  '*  Commissioners  of  Public  Works ;" 
and  to  be  administered,  not  as  Irishmen 
might  8ug,gcst,  but  as  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners might  seem  good.  + 

It  was  the  two-hundredth  part  of  what 
might  probably  have  sufficed  to  stay  the 
famine.     It    might  have   given  sensible 


It  appears  eren  is 
that  Qovernment  publication  that  the  export  d 


•Thom'B  Official  Dirfctory. 
lat  Qovernment  publication  that  the  expoi 
grain  from  Ireland  to  England  was  consiaerftb); 


ter  in  this  flrnt  famine  year  (ISVi)  than  it  had 
en  in  any  year  before.    So  that  the  famine  in  not 
at  all  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  ProTideooe. 

i  O'Connell  pointed  out  that  the  Quit  and  Cron 
rents  drawn  from  Ireluid  last  Tear,  and  tptnt  at 
that  time  in  beautifying  Trafalgar  Sqoare  saA 
Windsor  Castle,  amounted  to  more  thia  £00,000. 
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relief,  if  honestly  administered,  to  the :  ministers  listened  to  all  he  could  say 
smallest  of  the  thirty-two  conutiee.  How  ■  with  a  calm,  incrednlons  smile.  '*  Have 
it  wa8  used,  not  for  relief  but  for  affgra-  >  we  not  told  you,"  they  said,  "we  have 
vation  of  the  misery,  we  shall  see  ^re- 1  sent  persons  —Englishmen,  reliable  men — 
after.  For  that  seasons  fiEunine  it  was  I  to  inquire  into  all  those  matters  ?  Are 
at  any  rate  too  late,  and  before  any  part  i  we  not  going  to  meet  every  emergency  ?  '* 
of  it  became  available  many  thousands'      *'Mr.  W.  S.  0*Brien  was  bound  to  say, 


had  died  of  hunger.  The  London  news- 
papers complacently  stated  that  the  im- 
pression **  in  political  circles  "  was,  that 
tM'o  millions  of  the  ])eople  must  perish 
before  the  next  harvest. 

January,  February,  and  part  of  March 
passed  away.  Nothing  was  done  for 
relief ;  but  much  pre])aration  was  made  in 
the  way  of  apiK)intin^  hosts  of  commis- 
sioners and  commissioners'  clerks,  and 
])reparing  the  voluminous  stationery, 
schedules,  specifications,  and  red-tape  to 
tie  them  up  neatl^r*  which  so  g[reatly 
embarrass  all  Briush  official  action— a 
very  injurious  sort  of  embarrassment  in 
such  a  case  as  the  Crimean  war,  but 
the  very  thing  that  did  best  service  (to 
the  Government)  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.* 

O'Connell,  O'Brien,  and  some  other 
repeal  members,  proceeded  to  London  in 
March,  to  endeavour  to  stir  up  ministers, 
or  at  least  discover  what  they  were  in- 
tending. In  answer  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  Sir 
James  Graham  enumerated  the  grants 
and  loans  I  have  above  mentiooea,  and 
added  something  about  other  public 
mooevs,  which,  he  said,  were  also  avail- 
able K>r  relief  of  distress,  adding : — 

**  Instructions  have  been  given,  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government,  to  meet 
every  emergency.  It  would  not  be  expe- 
dient for  me  to  detail  those  instructions  ; 
but  I  may  state,  genei-ally,  there  is  no 
]M>rtion  of  this  distress,  however  wide- 
spread or  lamentable,  on  which  Goveru- 
nient  have  not  endeavoured,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  to  take  the  best  precau- 
tions to  give  the  best  directions  of  which 
circumstances  could  admit." 

O'Brien  had  just  come  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  anxiously  watched  the 
j»rogres9  of  the  '*  relief  measures,"  and  of 
the  £Eunine.  He  had  seen  that  while  the 
latter  was  quick,  the  former  were  slow; 
in  fact,  they  had  not  then  api)eared  in 
Ireland  at  alL  But  the  very  announce- 
ment that  Government  intended  to  inter- 
pose in  some  decisive  manner  had  greatly 
nastened  collection  of  rents  and  eject- 
ment of  tenants,  and  both  hunger  and 
its  sure  attendant,  the  tvphus,  were 
sweeping    them    off    rapioly.      British 

•In  April  of  next  year  (1846),  Jonen,  T^rioton, 
Ac.  w«re  enabled  to  report  that  they  had  eent  to 
Ireland  **ten  ttiotmna  books,  besides  fourteen 
ions  of  paper.* 
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with  regard  to  the  sums  of  money  men- 
tioned by  the  right  honoarable  baronet, 
as  having  been,  on  a  former  occasion, 
voted  by  the  House  for  the  relidT  of  Ire- 
land, that  as  far  as  his  own  information 
went,  not  one  single  guinea  had  ever  been 
expended  from  those  sources.  He  was 
aUo  bound  to  tdl  the  right  honourable 
baronet  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  Ireland  were  famish- 


)> 


mg. 

And  here  the  report  adds :  "  The  honour- 
able gentleman,  who  appeared  to  lal>our 
under  deep  emotion,  paused  for  a  short 
time."  Doubtless  it  was  bitter  to  that 
haughty  spirit  to  plead  for  his  plundered 
people,  as  it  were,  m/orma  pauperis^  before 
the  plunderers ;  and  their  vulgar  pride 
was  soothed ;  but  soon  it  was  wounded 
again,  for  he  added  :— 

'*  Under  such  circumstances,  did  it  not 
become  the  House  to  consider  of  the  way 
in  which  they  could  deal  with  the  crisis  t 
He  would  tell  them  frankly— and  it  was 
a  feeling  participated  in  by  the  majority 
of  Irishmen — ^that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
appeal  to  their  generosity  in  the  matter. 
They  had  taken  and  they  had  tied  the. 
purse-strings  of  the  Irish  purse ! " 

Whereupon  the  report  records  that 
there  were  cries  of  Oh!  oh!  They  were 
scandalized  at  the  idea  of  Ireland  having 
a  purse. 

x^otwithstanding  this  repeated  repudia- 
tion of  alms,  all  the  appropriations  of 
Parliament  purporting  to  be  for  reliei,  but 
really  calculated  for  aggravation  of  the 
Irish  famine,  were  persistently  called  alms 
b^  the  English  press.  These  Irish,  they 
said,  are  never  aone  craving  alms.  It  is 
true  they  did  not  atuwer  our  statement 
that  we  only  demanded  a  small  part  of 
what  was  due;  they  chose  to  assume 
that  the  exchequer  was  their  exchequer  ; 
neither  did  they  think  it  tit  to  remember 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  such  as  he,  were  by 
no  means  suffering  from  famine  them- 
selves, but  were  retrenching  the  expenses 
of  their  households  athome  to  relieve  those 
who  were  suffering.  To  the  common  Eng- 
lish intellect  it  was  enough  to  present  tins 
one  idea — here  are  these  starving  Irish 
coming  over  to  beg  from  you. 

Thus  it  will  be  easy  to  appreciate  the 
feelines  which  then  prevailed  in  the  two 
islands, — ^in  Ireland,  a  vague  and  dim 
sense  ^at  we  were  somehow  robbed ;  in 
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England,  a  still  more  vaeiie  and  blunder- 
ing idea,  that  an  impadeut  begi^ar  was 
demanding  their  money,  with  a  scowl  in 
lu8  eye  and  a  threat  u|>on  his  tonsae. 

In  troth,  only  a  few,  either  in  £ut(land 
or  in  Ireland,  folly  understood  the  bloody 
game  on  the  boaixL  The  two  cardinal 
principles  of  the  British  policy  in  this 
businesB  seem  to  have  been  these  : — 
Firaty  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
'*  political  economy;"  and,  second^  making 
the  whole  administration  of  the  famine  a 
Government  concern .  **  Political  economy  " 
became,  about  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  a  fiftvourite  study,  or  rather, 
indeed,  the  creed  and  gospel  of  England. 
Women  and  young  lK>y8  were  learned  in 
its  saving  doctrines  ;  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental of  which  was,  *' there  must  be 
no  interference  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade."  It  was  seen  that  this  maxim 
would  insure  the  transfer  of  the  Irish 
leheat  and  beef  to  England  ;  for  that  was 
"what  ihev  called  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  Moreover,  this  maxim  would  for- 
bid the  Government,  or  relief  committees, 
to  sell  provisions  in  Ireland  any  lower  than 
the  market  price— for  this  is  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  enterprise  of  private  siiecu- 
lators  ;  it  would  forbid  the  employment 
of  Government  ships — for  this  troubles  in- 
^vidual  shipowners ;  and  further,  and 
lastly,  it  was  found  (this  invaluable 
maxim)  to  require  that  the  public  works, 
to  be  executed  by  labourers  employed  with 
borrowed  public  money,  should  he  unpro- 
ductive works^that  is,  works  which  would 
create  no  fund  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 
There  were  many  railroad  companies  at 
that  time  in  Ireland  that  had  got  their 
charters—  their  roads  have  been  made  since ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  they  asked  them  for 
Government  advances,  which  they  could 
have  well  secured,  and  soon  paid  off.  The 
thing  could  not  be  done.  Lending  money 
to  Irish  railroad  companies  would  be  a 
discrimination  against  English  companies 
— flat  interference  with  pnvate  cnteq)ri8e. 

The  other  great  leading  idea  completed 
Sir  Robert's  policy.  It  was  to  make  the 
famine  a  strictly  Government  concern. 
The  famine  was  to  be  administered  strictly 
through  officers  of  the  Government,  from 
high  commissioners  down  to  ]H>liceraen. 
Even  the  Irish  General  Relief  Committee, 
and  other  local  committees  of  charitable 
persons,  who  were  exerting  themselves  to 
raise  funds  to  give  employment,  were 
either  induced  to  act  in  subordination  to 
a  Government  Relief  Committee,  which 
sat  in  Dublin  Castle,  or  else  were  deterred 
from  importation  of  food  by  the  annoimce- 
mentin  Parliament  thattheOovemmen^  bad 
somewhere  for  the  purchase  of 


foreign  com.  For  instanoe^  the  Mayor  of 
Cork,  and  some  principal  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  hurried  to  Dublin,  and  waited 
on  the  Lord-lieutenant,  repreaentiAg  that 
the  local  committee  had  applied  for  some 
portion  of  the  Parliamentary  loans,  bat 
**  were  refused  assistance  on  some  nointft 
of  official  form :  that  the  people  <n  that 
county  wore  already  £unishing,  and  both 
food  and  labour  were  urgently  needed. 
Lord  Heytesbuiy  simply  recommended 
that  they  should  communicate  at  once 
Mrith  the  Oovemment  Relief  Committee" — 
as  for  the  rest,  that  they  should  consult 
the  Board  of  Works.  Thus  every  possible 
delay  and  official  difficulty  was  interposed 
against  the  efforts  of  local  bodies — Goveni- 
ment  was  to  do  alL  These  things,  to- 
gether with  the  new  measure  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  police  force  (who  were  the 
main  administrative  agents  throughout  the 
country),  led  many  persona  to  tl^  oondn- 
sion  that  the  enemy  had  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fiunine  in  order  to  in- 
crease Governmental  supervision  and  e«- 
pionarje,  so  that  every  man,  woman,  sihI 
child  in  Ireland,  with  all  their  goings  ont 
and  comings  in,  might  be  thorou'ihiy 
known  ana  n^ister^ ;  that  when  the 
mass  of  the  people  began  to  starve,  thtir 
sole  resource  might  be  the  police  barracks ; 
that  Government  might  be  all  in  all— 
omnijpotent  to  give  food  or  witlihold  it, 
to  relieve  or  to  starve,  according  to  their 
own  ideas  of  policy,  and  of  good  uehavioor 
in  the  people. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Govern- 
ment patronage  also  was  much  cxteudeti 
by  this  system ;  and  by  the  middle  of  tbe 
next  ycoi',  1847,  there  were  ten  thousaiKl 
men  salaried  out  of  Parliamentary  ItAiu 
and  grants  for  relief  of  the  i)oor— as  com- 
missioners, iusi)ector8,  clerks,  and  so  forth; 
and  sonic  of  them  with  salaries  equal  to 
that  of  an  American  Secretary  of  State. 
So  manv  of  the  middle  classes  had  been 
dragged  down  almost  to  insolvency  by  the 
ruin  of  the  countrv,  that  they  began  to  !« 
eager  for  the  smaller  places,  as  clerks  aiiJ 
ins{iectors.  For  those  ten  thousand  officen, 
then,  it  was  estimated  there  were  oct 
hundred  thousand  applicants  and  convis- 
sers— so  much  clear  gain  from  **  Repeal *" 

The  Re|>eal  Association  continued  its 
regular  meetings,  and  never  ceased  to  re- 
present that  the  true  remedies  for  Ihsh 
famine  were  tenant-right,  the  stoppt^ 
of  export,  and  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  abd 
as  those  were  really  the  true  and  only 
remedies,  it  was  clear  they  were  the  only 
expedients  which  an  English  Parliament 
would    not   try.      The    repeal   mcmbcri 

gained  a  kind  of  Parliamentaiy  victonr, 
owever,  this  spring.     They  cuismI  Ids 
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defeat  of  the  Coercion  bill,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Whigs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  very 
cunningly,  as  he  thon^t,  made  this  bill 
precede  the  Com  Law  Kepeal  bill ;  and  as 
the  EngUsh  public  was  all  now  most  eager 
for  the  ches^iening  of  bread,  he  believed 
that  all  parties  would  make  haste  to  pass 
bis  &vonrite  measure  first.  The  Irish 
members  went  to  London  ;  and  knowing 
they  could  not  influence  legislation  other- 
wise, organized  a  sort  of  mere  mechanical 
reostanoe  against  the  Coercion  bill— that 
is,  they  opposed  first  reading,  second 
reading,  third  reading,  opposed  its  being 
referred  to  committee,  moved  endless 
amendments,  made  endless  speeches,  and 
insisted  upon  dividing  the  House  on  every 
clause,  in  vain  it  was  reptresented  to 
them  that  this  was  only  delaying  the  Com 
Law  Repeal,  which  woula  **  cheapen 
bread."  0*firien  replied  that  it  would 
only  cheapen  bread  to  Englishmen,  and 
enable  them  to  devour  more  and  more  of 
the  Irish  bread,  and  pve  less  for  it.  In 
vain  ministers  told  them  that  they  were 
stopping  public  business.  They  answered 
that  EngliBh  business  was  no  business  of 
-^eirs.  m  vain  their  courtesy  was  invoked 
They  could  not  afford  to  be  courteous  in 
such  a  case,  and  their  sole  errand  in  Lon- 
don was  to  resist  an  atrocious  and  tortur- 
ing tyranny  threatened  against  their  poor 
countrymen. 

Just  before  this  famous  debate,  there 
bad  been  very  extensive  clearing  of  ten- 
antry in  Connaught ;  and,  in  piu*ticular, 
one  case  in  which  a  Mrs.  Gerard  had,  with 
the  aid  of  the  troops  and  police,  destroyed 
a  whole  village,  and  thrown  out  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  persons  on  the  high- 
road. The  Nation  thus  improved  the 
circumstances  with  reference  to  the  '*  Co- 
ercion bill": — 

**  Some  Irish  member,  for  instance,  may 
point  to  the  two  hundred  and  seventy 
persons  thrown  out  of  house  and  home  the 
other  day  in  Galway,  and  in  due  form  of 
law  (for  it  was  all  peifectly  legal)  turned 
adrift  in  their  desperation  upon  the  wide 
world,  aud  may  ask  the  minister.  If  any 
id  these  two  hundred  and  seventy  commit 
a  robbery  on  the  highway — if  any  of  them 
murder  the  bailiff  who  (in  exercise  of  his 
dut^)  flung  out  their  naked  children  to 
penah  in  the  winter's  sleet — if  any  of 
them,  maddened  by  wolfish  famine,  break 
into  a  dwelling-houBe,  and  forcibly  take 
Ibod  to  keep  body  aud  soul  together,  or 
aims  for  vengeance — what  will  you  do? 
How  will  you  treat  that  district?  Will 
jroii,  indeed,  proclaim  it?  Will  you  mulct 
the  householders  (not  yet  ejected)  in  a 


heavy  fine  to  compound  for  the  crimes  of 
those  miserable  outcasts,  to  afford  food 
and  shelter  to  whom  they  wrong  their 
own  children  in  this  hard  season  ?  Besides 
sharing  with  those  wretches  his  last  po- 
tato, is  the  poor  cottier  to  be  told  that  he 
is  to  pay  for  policemen  to  watch  them  day 
and  night — that  he  is  to  make  atonement 
in  money  (though  his  spade  and  poor  bed- 
ding should  be  auctioned  to  make  it  up) 
for  any  outrage  that  may  be  done  in  the 
nei^bourhood?  —  but  tnat  these  Ger- 
RARDS  are  not  to  pay  one  farthing  for  all 
this  —  for  i)erhap3  their  property  is  en- 
cumbei*ed,  and,  it  may  be,  they  find  it 
hard  enough  to  pay  their  interest,  and  keep 
up  such  establishments  in  town  and  coun- 
try as  befit  their  rank  ?  And  will  you, 
indeeH,  issue  your  commands  that  those 
houseless  and  femiishiug  two  hundred  and 
seventy — after  their  roof-trees  were  torn 
down,  and  the  ploughshare  run  thron^^ 
the  foundations  of  their  miserable  hovda 
— are  to  be  at  home  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise?— that  if  found  straying,  the  jails  and 
the  penal  colonies  are  r^y  mr  their 
reception  ?  *'  • 

It  was  precisely  with  a  view  to  meet 
such  cases  that  the  Coercion  bill  had  beoi 
devised.  The  English  Whigs,  and,  at 
length,  the  indignant  Protectionists,  too, 
joined  the  repeaiors  in  this  resistance^- 
not  to  spare  Ireland,  but  to  defeat  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  get  into  his  place. 
And  they  did  defeat  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
get  into  his  ]tlace.  Whereupon,  it  waa 
jiot  loni^  before  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Whigs  devised  a  now  and  more  mur- 
derous Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  themselves. 

It  was  on  the  2oth  of  May,  that  the 
Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  was  defeated — 
the  first  Coercion  bill  for  Ireland  that  was 
ever  refused  by  a  British  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  rejected,  not  by  the  exertions  of 
Ireland's  fi-icnds,  but  by  political  com- 
binations of  her  enemies. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  resigned 
office,  and  left  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  affair  to  the  Whigs.  Be 
knew  he  mi^ht  do  so  safely.  His  system 
was  inaugurated.  His  two  gpreat  iaeaa*- 
free  trade  and  poUce  adnunistration — 
were  fully  recogni/xxl  by  the  Whigs  ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  oven  a  blind  bigot 
about  what  he  imagined  to  be  political 
economy.  Thin  **  Liberal*'  statesman 
never  had  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  and  as 
the  system  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  reaUv 
the  true  and  only  English  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Irish  dimculty,  it  was  quitf 
certain  that  the  Whigs  would  not  only 
adopt  it,  but  improve  upon  it. 
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In  the  first  yoar  of  the  Famine,  then,  we 
liiid  that  llic  cnuaatires  proposed  h;  the 
EngUsh  I  iovcmment  were,  Jirit,  repeal  of 
the  Com  law*,  which  ilejirtciiited  IrehmJ'a 
only  article  of  export ;  atcond,  a  new 
Coercion  law,  to  tortcre  and  tranaport  the 
people;  and,  tKhd.  a  grant  of  £  100, 000  to  | 
OTrtatn  clerka  or  commiagioncrs,  chiedyfor  i 
their  own  profit,  and  from  which  the 
■torvins  ]Wople  derived  no  lieneDt  what- 1 
ever.  Yet  Ireland  wm  taiuntcd  with  this 
grant,  as  if  it  were  afnu  };rau(«d  to  ber. 
Double  the  anm  (£200,00(1)  was,  in  theiame 


aeuioii.  approjiriated  for  Battersea  Park, 

a  Buburban  place  of  ref— ■  — ■-  — 

■otted  to  hy  Londoners. 


re  observed  that  alt  the  employ- 
ment t«  be  provided  for  the  poor  under 
this  first  "  U«Iief  Act,"  was  to  bo  given 
under  the  order  and  control  of  English 
ofticiiils  ;  further,  the  profeBsioBS  of  "Co- 
vemiiiuiit" — that  Ihey  bad  taken  all  need- 
ful incisure*  toward  against  famine — bad  . 
made  |>eople  rely  npou  them  for  every- ; 
thio);,  and  thus  tumi^l  the  minus  of 
thoiiEands  upon  thousands  from  work  of. 
their  oivn,  which  tbey  might  have  at- 
tem|it«(l  if  left  to  themselves.  This  sort 
of  j^ovenimeut  ipoon-fee<Ung  is  hiuldy 
demoralixing  i  aod  for  one  who  derived 
any  reliuf  from  it,  one  thousand  neglected 
their  own  industry  in  the  pursuit  ot  it 

In  truth,  the  amount  of  relief  offered 
hy  tliese  grants  was  intinltesimally  small, 
men  we  consider  tlie  magnitude  of  the 
calamity,  and  had  no  other  cfi'ect  than  to 
nnsettlo  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  niid 
make  them  more  careless  abuut  holding 
on  to  their  tarms. 

It  is  tnic,  also,  that  the  Government 
did,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  epcculatti  in 
Indian  com,  anil  did  send  a  good  many 
cargoes  of  it  to  Ireland,  and  form  depots 
of  it  at  several  (loints;  Vut  as  to  this,  also,  I 
their  mysterioui  intimations  had  led  all  j 
the  wcrlil  to  believe  they  would  provide  i 
Teiy  krge  quantities  whereas,  in  bet,  the  I 


qusoUty  imiurted  by  them  was  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  Ion  of  the  grain 
exporlfd  from  any  one  county;  and  a 
Government  ship,  sailing  into  any  har- 
bour with  Indian  com.  wa*  «ut»  to  meet 
E'  half  a  dozen  sailing  out  with  Irish  wheat 

'  and  cattle.  The  etfect  of  this,  therafixo, 
was  only  to  blind  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  England  was  exacting  her  tributa  ai 

I  usual,  famine  or  no  famine.  The  eftct  at 
both  combined  was  ta  engender  a  dnai- 
dent  and  pauper  apirit,  and  to  free  EDg- 
land  from  all   aniioty  about   "npeal.'' 

I  A  landless  bnngiy  pauper  cMUiot  aSord 
to  think  of  the  honour  of  his  countiy,  and 

I  cares  nothing  about  a  national  flag. 

How  pow^uUy  the  whole  of  this  syi- 
tem  and  procedare  contributed  to  accom- 

ghsh  the  great  end  of  uprooting  tb«  people 
■om  the  suil,  ouo  can  readily  understand. 
The  exhibition  and  profenion  of  public 
"relief"  for  the  destitute,  stifled  oom- 
punetioD  in  the  landlords  ;  and  ageats, 
bailifis,  and  police  swejit  whole  di^ncti 

j  with  the  besom  of  dosb-uction. 

Another  act  bail  been    done   by   Sir 

j  Elobert  Peel's  Hinistiy,  just  before  ntii^ 
ioj;,  with  a  view  of  breaking  up  the  Repeal 

,  Association.  This  was  the  impTisonment 
of  Mr.  Sniitb  O'Brien  several  weeka  in  ths 

I  cellar  of  the   House  of   Commona.      It 

.  fjrievously  irritateil  the  enemy  that  O'Coo- 
nell,  O'Brien,  and  the  repeal  membn^ 
still  continued  t<i  absent  themselves  from 

I  Parliament      The    House  of  Commooi 

I  cried  varicms  methods  of  persuading  or 
coercing  them  to  Ixindoa.  Mr.  Hume  had 
written  theui  a  Iriendty  letter  imploring 
theni  to  come  over  to  their  legislative 
duties,  aud  Im  wiiuld  aid  them  in  ubtaio- 
in^  Justice  for  Ireland.  A  "call  of  ilie 
Uoiiso"  was  jiroiHiseil ;  but  they  dedarni 
bcfureliand,  ihat  if  tbcro  were  a  call  uf 
the  House  (hey  would  not  obey  it,  and  the 
Sergeaut-at-Arms  nmst  come  to  Irelanil 
foTLhem—liu  would  Hiid  them  in  Cuadlia- 
tion  Hall.  They  were  nominati.'d  ns 
English   i.iilroail   committees,    and    the 

nper  ofHcci-  li.t'l  intimated  to  them  the 
;.  They  rej>;ied  tliat  they  were  attecd- 
ing  to  more  imjiortant  business.  Now, 
when  thpy  went  over  to  opimse  the  O 
erciou  bill,  it  was  understood  that  thil 
was  to  be  their  sole  errand,  and  tliey  weit 
not  Id  engage  themselves  in  the  ocdioir; 
details  of  le^slatinn.  But  they  were  not 
long  in  Loiidon  Wore  the  opyBrtnoitJ 
was  seized  to  place  their  names  un  railwav 
comitiittcGH.  O'Connell  and  his  son  beta 
olieyed  tbe  calL  U  Brien,  of  cooiae,  re- 
fused, and  was  imprisoned  in  the  cellal 


for  "contempt" 
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brilliant  upon  the  great  **  Brian  Bora  "  in 
a  odlar;  and  Mr.  O'Brien  was  usually 
af^rwards  termed  (with  that  fine  sarcasm 
•o  characteristic  of  English  genius)  the 
••  martyr  of  the  cellar." 

Instantly  arose  dissension  in  the  Repeal 
Association.  To  approve  and  fully  sus- 
tain O'Brien's  action  in  refusing  to  serve, 
wonld  be  to  censure  O'Connell  for  serving. 
In  that  body  a  sort.of  nnsatisfactoiy  com- 
promise was  made,  but  the  "Eighty-two 
Club,"  where  the  young  party  was  strooser, 
voted  a  warm  address  of  full  approval  to 
O'Brien  (who  was  a  member  of  tne  club), 
and  dispatched  several  members  to  present 
it  to  him  in  his  dung^eon. 

The  divisions  in  O  ConneH's  Association 
were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis  when  the 
Whiffs  came  in.  O'Connell  instantly  p^ave 
np  lul  agitation  of  the  Kepeal  question, 
and  took  measures  to  separate  himself 
from  those  "  juvenile  members "  who,  as 
he  declared  Lord  John  Eussell  had  as- 
serted, were  plotting  not  only  to  repeal 
the  Union,  but  to  sever  the  connection 
with  England  ('*the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown  "),  and  tiiat  hy  physical  force.  All 
this  famous  controversy  seems  now  of 
marvellously  small  moment ;  but  a  very 
concise  narrative  of  it  mav  l>e  found  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  words,  which  will  be 
enough : — 

'*  Negotiations  were  opened  between 
Mr.  0'(3onnell  and  the  Whigs  at  Chesham 
Place.  *  Young  Ireland '  protested  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  an  alliance  with 
the  Whigs.  Mr.  O'Conuell  took  offence 
at  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Measher  and 
others.  When  I  arrived  in  Dublin,  after 
the  resi^ation  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  I 
learned  that  he  contemplated  a  rupture 
with  the  writers  of  the  Nation,  Before 
I  went  to  the  County  of  Clare,  I  com- 
municated, through  Mr.  Bay,  a  special 
message  to  Mr.  0  Council,  wno  was  then 
absent  from  Dublin,  to  the  effect,  that 
though  I  was  most  anxious  to  preserve  a 
neutral  position,  I  could  not  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  any  attem])t  to  expel  the  Sation 
or  its  party  from  the  Association.  Next 
came  the  Dungarvan  election,  and  the 
new  "moral  force  "  resolutions.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  protest  against  both  at  the 
Kilrush  dinner.  Upon  my  return  to 
Dublin,  I  found  a  public  letter  from  Mr. 
O'Connell,  formally  denouncing  the  Na- 
tion; and  no  alternative  was  left  me  but 
to  declare,  that  if  that  letter  were  acted 
upon,  I  could  not  co-operate  anv  loneer 
with  the  Repeal  Association.  The  cde- 
brated  two-day  debate  then  took  place. 
Mr.  J.  O'Connell  opened  an  attack  upon 
the  Nation  and  open  its  adherents.  Mr. 
liftitchfll  and  Mr.  Meagher  defended  them- 


selves in  language  which,  it  seemed  to  me, 
did  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
or  of  legal  safety.  Mr.  John  O'Connell 
interrupted  Mr.  Meagher  in  his  speech, 
and  declared  that  he  could  not  allow  him 
to  proceed  with  the  line  of  argument 
necessary  to  sustain  the  principles  which 
had  been  arraigned.  I  protested  asainst 
this  interruption.    Mr.  J.  O'Connell  then 

fave  us  to  understand  that  unless  Mr. 
ieagher  desisted,  he  must  leave  the  hall. 
I  comd  not  acquiesce  in  this  attempt  to 
stifle  a  fair  discussion,  and  sooner  than 
witness  the  departure  of  Mr.  J.  O'Connell 
from  an  association  founded  by  his  father, 
I  preferred  to  leave  the  assembly. "  * 

when  O'Brien  left  the  assembly,  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  and  there  was 
an  ena  of  the  Repeal  Association,  save  as 
a  machinery  of  securing  offices  for  O'Con- 
nell's  dependents.  Even  for  that  pur- 
pose it  was  not  efficient,  because  it  had 
too  clearly  become  impotent  and  hollow ; 
there  was  no  danger  in  it,  and  ministers 
wonld  not  buy  a  patriot  in  that  market, 
unless  at  a  very  low  figure. 

In  the  meantime,  uie  famine  and  the 
fever  raged;  many  landlords  regained 
possession  without  so  much  as  an  eject- 
ment, because  the  tenant  died  of  hunger ; 
and  the  county  coroners,  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  were  becinning  to  strike 
work — they  were  so  often  called  to  sit 
upon  famine-slain  corpses.  The  verdict, 
**  Death  by  star\'^ation,"  became  so  fam- 
iliar that  the  county  newspapers  some- 
times omitted  to  record  it ;  ana  travellers 
were  often  appalled  when  they  came  upon 
some  lonely  village  by  the  western  coast, 
with  the  jieople  all  skeletons  upon  their 
own  hearths.  Irish  landlords  are  not  all 
monsters  of  cruelty.  Thousands  of  them, 
indeed,  kept  far  away  from  the  scene, 
collected  their  rents  through  agents  and 
bailiffs,  and  spent  them  in  England  or  in 
Paris.  But  the  resident  landlords  and 
their  families  did,  in  many  cases,  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  sa\'ing  their 
poor  "people  alive.  Many  remitted  their 
rents,  or  naif  their  rents ;  and  ladies  ke])t 
their  servants  busy  and  their  kitchens 
smoking  with  continual  preparation  of 
food  for  the  poor.  Local  committees  soon 
purchased  all  the  com  in  the  Government 
aepdts  (at  market  price,  however),  and 
distributed  it  gratuitously,  (clergymen, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  generally 
did  their  dutv;  except  those  absentee 
clergymen,  bishops,  and  wealthy  rectors, 
who  usuaJly  reside  in  England,  their 
services  being  not  needed  in  the  places 
from  whence  they  draw  their  wealth.   Bat 

*  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  to  Dr.  Miley,  Deoembet 
1846. 
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niMiy  n  fw'T  r*-rtnT  anH  h.s*  rnnto  ^h.ircfl   UoiUfmlB  and  jtutieei 'were  to  liswpower 

t  h4^  r  ^r*i  '*  w ;  r  1 1  *  h  «^i  r .'  n  r :  «■  r:  II .'  ru- 1  _' )  1  ^;on  rrt ;   to    meet    ( ander    the    LoTd-LientCBiBt'i 

nml    |>r.'4*.-.   afr.*r   I'l'iit.*   roiin'l   all   day  rinien.  and  su^gent  any  works  thcjmiziit 

Ailmini«trnn.'  <-xtri:in'^  ii:.<  tion  tri  whole   think  neeiifal,  provided  these  were  strictly 

vi)l.i.'<«  It  <ii.ip.  all  ilyin.'  of  m«Tp!  HtArv.v    i::iiipKluctive  works;  but  the  contnt  cif 

tion.    off^u   thi.niiwl-.'n  went  tfui>iierU:di   all  was  to  l>e  in  the  Oo\-eniiiient alooa 

In  \^.  Now,   the  class   which    suflered  moit 

The  'IfrtniN  of  Un'^  fri^'htfiii  famim*.  a^   from  the  potato  blight  consisted  of  these 

it  ravft'/'Hl  tho«w*  W«r«t*Tn  ili^ttri'rt^  n^il   Hmall  farmers  who  were  bsiely  able,  in 

not  >^  narmt»-f|.     ft  i^rnmi'/h  to^ay,  that  unlinary  years,  to  kee|>  themselves  abow 

in  t.hm  ytr.   lS4fi,  not  h'H  than  three  starvation  after  paving  their  rents.    Thett 

htui'Ir*'!!'  tlionxarid    p«!riihf.Hi,    either   of  |»eo{ile,  by  the  Laijoar  Rste  Act,  had  as 

rn^ro  hiinjer  or  of  typhun  fui-er  r^kuwfl  adilitionid  tax  laid  on  them;    and  not 

by  linn-jirr.    iSnt,  a^  it  hnn  fvcr  nince  been   lieins;  able  to  pay  it,  coald  bnt  quit  tbeir 

th^  main  (ibjwt  of  tli<*  liritiiih  <ro\'em-   holiiin(;8y  sink  to  the  cinas  of  able-bodied 

rxH  lit  to  i-nnr-oal  thi:  airionnt  f if  the  camacc   {rauitcra,  and  enrol  themselves  in  a  i:ang 

(whK'h.  iiifbrf'i,  thf'y  ou'.'ht  to  ilo  if  th«-y   of  ixovemment  navvies;   thus  throwing' 

(«ni,  wo  tinil  that  the  (VnHnH  OmiiiiM- ;  themselves  for  bnpport  upon   those  wbb 

simMrrt.  in  thrjr  re|K<rt  for  iHr^l.  admit  still   strove  to   maintain    themselves  by 

only  twi>  thoiiMaml  nn'l  fnr'.y-one  **re^is-   their  own  labour  on  their  own  land. 

U'.r*'i\  "  fb'.'ithn  by  famiiii?  alunff.  In    addition   to   the   proceeds   ci  tbe 

A  Whi^  mini.Htry,  howi.-vi  r.  was  now  :  new   Poor  rate.  Parliament  appropriated 

in   (Kiwrr ;    ami  the  [K'0]iIo  Wfi-«>  led  to  ■  a  further  sum  of  £«')4),000,  to  l>e  ap|i3ifd 

«'Xii«''t  t^Tr-at  <'tlortji  on  th«»  part nf  ^lovcni-   in  giving  work  in  some  absolutely  ]«aper 

rnfiit   to  ft.iy  tho  ]>r(i'^n:)«s  of  ruin.     In    districts  where  there  was  no  hope  of  crer 

Anjut.     it    l'«i'.inn.'    inaniri<<t    that   the ,  raisin  i;  rated   to  rciiay  it.     £5U,0(Kt  was 

)H»t:iifi  (T'lji  of  Mi'i  wn-:  aNi)  a  total  failniv  ;  just  the  sum  which  was  that  same  year 

|itif,  tjii-   |irodiirt<4  otii<ru'i.-M-  wcrr*   most '  voted  out  of  the  En:;]  ish  and  Irish  revence 

fibiiiidaiit     iiiiK  li  innrr  tliaii  Riitiicirnt  to   to  improve  the  buildings  of  tbe  British 

fi'pd  nil  tin*  jH-iijih'      A 'J.I in,  thorrfon*,  it   Museum. 

iMT.'inif  till*  iir::«*iit  buHiiwHs  of  Iinli.«ih  So  there  was  to  Ikj  more  Poor  law,  mors 
pohcy  to  promixi!  hir^r  **  n>lit>f,"  yo  as  to  coniniissi<i]ii>rs  (this  timeunder  the  title  of 
iriHiin'  th.it  tiM'  Hiilnidiil  linivt'<(t  should  Additional  Public  Works  CommiKtioners), 
In  iiIlo\v(;d  ]H':ift'fnIly  to  lie  Hhi|))M-d  to  in  nuniorablo  officials  in  the  public  woriLi^ 
l!ii"l:iiiil  :iM  li«riirr;  :iTid  t1:i*  lir-'t  iMi]H>r-  |  oomniissariat  and  constabulary  dejort- 
1  inr  iTH'.'isiirr  of  th«-  Wlii-.  j  v.  .h  ti»  I'ntposr  '  niciits,  anil  no  end  of  stAtioner3'  and  rcii- 
:i  ri'iM  w;d  of  tin*  /)i->n,'inin-f  Art,  and  a  ii\]k;  *il/ io  1m;  paid  out  of  the  rates.  <.ta 
furtln  r  iiniraH"  in  the  |iolit:r  fonr.  Ap-  I  lie  mIioIc,  it  was  hoped  that  provirion 
pan-ntly,  the  oiit«Ty  lai-rd  !l■,■;liIl^^t  this  was  ni ado  for  stopping  the  "Irisn  howl" 
liati  til'-  tMic't   <if  sli.iiiiin,'  ?riiiiisti'r«<,  for    tliis  ono  soascni. 

tin-y  sti-ldi'iily  dropp.il  tli"  lull  lor  tlr:  <  I ri^hnuMi  of  nil  classes  had  alma^t  r.ni- 
lrm»',  I'.iit  tl:r  f.iTiiiiir  roiild  ii«.t  Iim  «-..r  verbally  tondcmned  the  lVM.>r  law  at  lirit; 
i-itly  ailiiiiiii"-tcTrd  without  a  ruiriinn  >•».  as  tht-y  did  ni)t  like  Poor  law.  llu'V 
l>i!I  if  soiin!  Hort  ;  k>  ;1.i'  i  t  ■>;'.  ;.i-.-ir  thiy  wrn;  to  have  uiorf  Poor  law.  Siviotyia 
d«'\iMril  a  iii:irliinriy  of  tl»i<  kiiiii.  t!;t'  In-land  was  to  bo  reconstructed  onthe 
iimst.  Mtiii:- t  lit  Mud  dt  .,tiiuti\«'  that  Imd  basis  of  I'oor  rates,  and  a  broad  foiimia- 
yit  Im'I'u  prr  rrilMMl  fur  In  Iiiiil.  hi  thr  tion  of  ablt'-l)OiIie<l  i>ain»crisiii.  It  Jul 
iHiMiiliini'.  lor  '•  ri'lirt"  of  lli^*  faniim*,  i  not  oeonr  to  tlu»  Enjilish,  and  it  never 
tJuy  l)riMi.:lit  fttrwaid  llnir  famous  will  «)crur  ti)  them,  that  the  way  to  st'p 
J.. if •'>•'!•  l!*iir  Art.  M^h  iU>titution  is  t«)  rcjioal  the  ruio:». 

Till-;  Mijs,  in  ffw  wur.l',  ^^^^  .Mflditim^d  >o  iliac  Irisilnncn  nii::ht  niakf  their  iviii 
W^- r  r;tti\  ]»iyaM»*  by  lip-  s.-.iiu*  pi-rsons  ]  laws,  usv  their  own  rrsouR*ci»,  roji;'.."« 
lialilr  to  till'  ntlirr  poor  rail-;;  tlu'  pro-thi-ir  own  industry.  It  was  in  va.ii, 
iMi'iU  to  111-  i-j'itlird  to  til"  I  xri'utii  u  of  linwi'viT,  that  anybody  in  Irolauil  n-ni*"- 
Miili  pul'lii- uoi  .»-;»x ///f //.  ■  >  iihif  ut  u\\j\\x  iitrati'd.  lu  vain  that  such  journals  a^ 
iljii'-:'-;  till- iMnir-'l  aiitl  sjip'-i  infiiiiit  lu-i*  \\<-n*  of  the  ]KH»uIar  party  coniU-nir.cil  t-».* 
to  l.i*  iiiti  i:-1i-tl  to  (ii..:  r.i.--  .'  <■;•*''••;>■.  whoK'  sclu'UJc.  'l^hc  \afiaH  of  that  cLu) 
M«-ni  y  A*. IS  t.»  III*,   in  tlu'  iiii-.iutiiiio,  ad-    trl-at^«  it  thus  : — 

v.uii-i  il  iVoui  the  r»'' asiiry.  in  onli-r  to  M't  **  rnprtnluctive  work  to  be  CTecntol 
th*«  p^oplo  iuiiin  I'.ianly  t'>  Work;  and  .  with  Imrrowed  numey ;  a  ten  vvars' nusi- 
that  n»lvauoi»  was  to  bo  ri'pai.l  in  ton  lmuo  of  a  now  tax,  to  pay 'for  cHttin;: 
\*oar8  by  nu  ans  of  tho  inoroasoil  r;ito.  ilown  hills  and  tillins;  tliem  upa;:ain:a 
There  wan  ti>  bo  an  apfHurnntf  of  bx'al  tiin.-ot  ini]»!(t  ujKm  landed  propriettin.  a 
control,  inasmuch  as  Itoi'ony  bc^^iioiis  i>f  the  mosl  otTcnsivc  form,  to  feed  aU  tLa 
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rest  of  tbe  popnlatiaii ;  imporveiuhing  the 
rich  witboQt  benefiting  the  poor;  not 
creating,  not  developing,  bat  merely  trans- 
ferring,  and  in  the  transfer  wasting,  the 
means  of  all ;  peihaps  hnman  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  intensiest  malignity,  conld 
contrive  no  more  deadly  and  unerring 
method  of  arraying  class  against  class  in 
diabolical  hatreid,  making  them  look  on 
one  another  with  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  ynj  for  **  aristocTratea  a  la 
iantemei  ^  killixigindividaal  enterprise,  dis- 
couraging private  improvement,  dragging 
-down  employers  and  employed,  pro- 
prietors, fiumerB,  mechanics,  and  cottiers, 
to  one  common  and  irretrievable  rain." 

It  may  seem  astonishing  that  the 
gentry  of  Ireland  did  not  rouse  themselves 
at  this  fiifffatfhl  prospect,  and  aniversally 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  They 
were  the  same  class,  sons  of  the  same 
men  who  had,  in  1782,  wrested  the 
independence  of  Ireland  from  the  English 
iiovemment,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
that  independence  in  honour,  wealth,  and 
pro8peritj[  for  eighteen  years.  Why  not 
now  ?  It  is  because,  in  1782^  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  counted  as  nothing ;  now  they 
are  numerous,  enfranchised,  exasperated ; 
and  the  Irish  landlords  dare  not  trust 
themselves  in  Ireland  without  British 
support.  They  looked  on  tamely,  there- 
fore, and  saw  this  deliberate  scheme  for 
the  pauperization  of  a  nation.  They 
knew  it  would  injure  themselves;  but 
they  took  the  injury,  took  insult  alone 
with  it,  and  submitted  to  be  reproached 
for  be/iTjTing  alms,  when  they  demanded 
restitution  of  a  part  of  their  own  means. 

Over  the  whole  island,  for  the  next  few 
months,  was  a  scene  of  confused  and 
wasteful  attempts  at  relief—bewildered 
barony  sessions  striving  to  understand 
the  voluminous  directions,  schedules,  and 
s|K'ciiication8  under  which  alone  they 
conld  vote  their  own  money  to  relieve  the 
poor  at  their  own  doors;  but  generally 
making  mistakes,  for  the  unassisted 
hnman  faculties  never  could  comprehend 
those  ten  thousand  books  and  fourteen 
tons  of  paper;  insolent  commissioners, 
and  inspectors,  and  clerks  snubbing  them 
at  every  turn,  and  ordering  them  to  study 
the  documents ;  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 

} proprietors  to  expend  some  of  the  rates  at 
east  on  useful  works,  reclaiming  land  or 
the  like,  which  efforts  were  always  met 
with  flat  refusal  and  a  lecture  on  poli- 
tical economy  (for  poUtical  economy,  it 
seems,  declared  that  the  works  must  be 
strictly  useless — as  cutting  down  a  road 
where  there  was  no  hill,  or  building  a 
bridge  where  there  was  no  water— until 
many  good  roads  became  imi)a86able  on 


aoeonnt  of  rati  and  trendies) ;  plenty  of 
jobbing  ana  peculation  all  this  while; 
and  the  labourers,  having  the  example  of 
a  great  jniblic  firaad  before  their  eyes, 
themselves  defrauding  their  fraudulent 
employers— quitting  agricoltoral  pursuits 
and  crowding  to  the  public  works,  where 
they  nreten&d  to  be  cutting  down  hills 
and  filling  up  hdlows,  and  with  ton^e 
in  cheek  received  half  wages  for  domg 
nothing.  So  the  labour  was  wasted,  the 
labourers  were  demoralised,  and  the  ntisl 
year's  &mine  was  insured. 

Now  began  to  be  a  rage  for  eztermina* 
tion  beyond  any  former  time ;  and  many 
thousands  of  the  peasants  who  could  stiU 
scrape  up  the  means  fled  to  the  sea,  as 
if  pursued  by  wild  beasts,  and  betook 
themselves  to  America.  The  British 
army,  also,  received  nnmberiess  recruits 
this  year  (for  it  is  sound  English  policy 
to  keep  our  people  so  low  that  a  shilling 
a  day  would  tempt  them  to  fight  for  the 
devil,  not  to  say  the  Queen) ;  and  insane 
mothers  began  to  eat  their  young  children 
who  died  of  fiimine  before  them ;  and  still 
fleets  of  ships  were  sailing  with  every 
tide,  carrying  Irish  cattle  and  com  to 
England.  There  was  also  a  large  impor* 
tation  of  grain  from  £!ngland  into  Ireland, 
especially  of  Indian  com ;  and  the  specu- 
lators and  shipowners  had  a  good  time. 
Much  of  the  ^in  thus  brought  to  Ireland 
had  been  previously  exported/rom  Ireland, 
and  came  back  laden  with  merohants' 
profits,  and  double  freights,  and  insurance, 
to  the  helpless  people  who  had  sowed  and 
reai>cd  it.  This  is  what  commerce  and 
free  trade  did  for  Ireland  in  those  days. 

Two  facts,  however,  are  essential  to  be 
borne  in  mmd—jirstj  that  the  net  result 
of  this  importation,  exportation,  and  re- 
importation (though  many  a  ship-load 
was  carried  four  times  across  the  Irish 
Sea,  as  prices  "invited"'  it)  was,  that 
England  finally  received  the  harvests  to 
the  same  amount  as  before;  and  second^ 
that  she  gave  Ireland,  under  free  trade  in 
com,  less  for  it  than  ever.  In  other 
words,  it  took  more  of  the  Irish  produce 
to  buy  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  Leeds 
manufacturer,  or  to  buy  a  rent  receipt 
from  an  absentee  proprietor. 

Farmers  could  do  without  the  cloth, 
but  as  for  the  rent  receipts,  these  they 
must  absolutely  buy ;  for  tne  bailiff*,  with 
his  )K)lice,  was  usually  at  the  door  even, 
before  the  fields  were  reaped;  and  he, 
and  the  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
additional  Poor  rate  collector,  and  the 
coimty  cess  collector,  and  the  process- 
server  with  decrees,  were  all  to  oe  paid 
out  of  the  first  proceeds.  If  it  took  the 
farmer's  whole  crox)  to  pay  them,  which 
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it  Qsually  did,  he  had,  at  least,  a  pocket- 
ful of  receipts,  and  might  see  lying  in  the 
next  harbour  the  very  ship  that  was  to 
carry  his  entire  harvest  and  his  last  cow 
to  England. 

What  wonder  that  so  many  farmers 

gave  up  the  effort  in  despair,  and  sunk  to 

paupers?    Many  Celts  were  cleared  off 

*    this  year,  and  the  campaign  was  so  far 

successful. 

The  winter  of  1846-47,  and  succeeding 
spring,  were  employed  in  a  series  of  utterly 
unavailing  attempts  to  use  the  **  Labour 
Rate  Act,  so  as  to  afford  some  sensible 
relief  to  the  famishing  peoi>le.  Sessions 
were  held,  as  provided  oy  the  Act,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  liberally  imposed 
rates  to  repay  such  Government  advances 
as  they  thought  needful ;  but  the  unin- 
telligible directions  constantlv  interrupted 
them,  and,  in  the  meantime,  tne  x)easantry, 
in  the  wild  blind  hope  of  public  relief, 
were  abandoning  their  farms,  and  letting 
the  land  lio  idle. 

Even  the  Tory  or  British  party  in 
Ireland  furnish  ample  testimony  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.  From  Limerick 
we  learn,   through  the  Dublin  Evening 

**  There  is  not  a  labourer  employed  in 
the  county  except  on  public  works  ;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  lands 
remaining  untilled  and  unsown  for  the 
next  year." 

In  Cork,  writes  the  Cork  ConJttUuUon : — 
**  The  good  intentions  of  the  Government 
are  frustrated  by  the  worst  regulations — 
regulations  which,  diverting  labour  from 
its  legitimate  channels,  left  the  fields 
without  hands  to  prepare  them  for  the 
harvest." 

At  a  Presentment  Session  in  Shana- 
golden,  after  a  hopeless  discussion  as  to 
what  |)ossible  meauincr  could  be  latent  in 
the  Castle  "instructions,"  and*' supple- 
mental instructions,"  the  Knight  of  CUin, 
a  landlord  of  those  parts,  said  that, 
"while  on  the  subject  of  mistakes,"  he 
might  as  well  mention,  "  on  the  Glin 
Koad  some  people  are  filling  up  the 
original  catting  of  a  hill  with  the  stuff 
they  had  taken  out  of  it.  That's  another 
slice  out  of  our  £450  " — 

Which  he  and  the  other  proprietors  of 
that  barony  had  to  pap.  For  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  advances  under 
this  Act  were  to  be  strictly  loans^  repay- 
able by  the  rates  secured  by  the  whole 
value  of  the  land,  and  at  higher  interest 
than  the  Government  borrowed  the  money 
so  advanced. 

The  innocent  Knight  of  Glin  ascribed 
the  perversions  of  labour  to  "mistake." 
Bat  there  was  no  mistake  at  alL    Dig- 


ging holes  and  filling  them  up  again  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  work  prescribed  ia 
such  case  by  the  principles  of  political 
economy;  and  then  there  were  innumer- 
able reflations  to  be  attended  to  before 
even  this  kind  of  work  could  be  given. 
The  Board  of  Works  would  have  the 
roads  torn  up  with  such  tools  as  they 
approved  o^  and  none  other — that  is,  with 
picks  and  short  shovels  ;  and  picks  and 
short  shovels  were  manufactorea  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  over  by  ship-loads  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  great  pront  of  the  hard- 
ware merchants  in  Birmingham.  Often 
there  were  no  adequate  su]>ply  of  these 
on  the  spot;  then  the  work  was  to  be 
task-workf  and  the  poor  people,  delvin? 
macadamized  roads  with  spades  and  tun- 
cutters,  could  not  earn  as  much  as  would 
keep  them  alive,  though  Inckilj  they  were 
thereby  disabled  from  destroymg  so  much 
good  road. 

That  all  interests  in  the  country  wero 
swiftly  rushing  to  ruin  was  apparent  to 
alL  A  committee  of  lords  and  gentle- 
men was  formed,  called  "  Bepro&ctive 
Committee,"  to  urge  upon  the  Govero- 
ment  that,  if  the  country  was  to  tax 
itself  to  supply  public  work,  the  labour 
ought,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  tasks  that  might  be  of  use. 
This  movement  was  so  far  succ^sfol  that 
it  elicited  a  letter  from  the  Castle,  author- 
izing such  application,  but  with  su]^- 
mental  instructions  so  intricate  and  occult 
that  this  also  was  fruitless. 

And  the  people  perished  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  famine  of  1847  was  far 
more  terrible  and  universal  than  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Whig  Govern- 
ment»  bound  by  political  economy,  abso- 
lutely refused  to  interfere  with  market 
prices,  and  the  merchants  and  specnb- 
tors  were  never  so  busy  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel.  In  this  year  it  was  that 
the  Irish  famine  began  to  be  a  world's 
wonder,  and  men's  hearts  were  moved  in 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  by  the 
recital  of  its  horrors.  The  London  lUii*- 
traied  News  began  to  be  adorned  with  en- 
gravings of  tottering  windowless  hovels  in 
Skibbereen,  and  elsewhere,  with  naked 
wretches  dying  on  a  truss  of  wet  strair; 
and  the  constant  language  of  Rngliith 
ministers  and  members  of  Parliament 
created  the  impression  abroad  that  Ire- 
land was  in  need  of  almi^\  and  nothing 
but  alms;  whereas  Irishmen  themselves 
uniformly  protested  that  what  they  re- 
quired was  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  so  tlut 
tne  English  might  cease  to  devour  their 
substance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
English  people  were  £miig  dU  this  while; 
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and  whether  "that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"  as  it  is  called,  suffered  much 
by  tne  fiemiine  in  Ireland  and  in  Europe. 
Authentic  data  upon  this  point  are  to  be 
found  in  the  iinandal  statement  of  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  February,  1847.  In  that 
statement  he  declares,  and  he  tells  it,  he 
says,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  "the 
English  people  and  working  classes" 
were  steadily  growing  more  comfortable, 
nay,  more  luxurious  in  their  style  of 
living.  He  goes  into  particulars  even, 
to  show  how  rapidly  a  taste  for  good 
things  spreads  amongst  English  labourers, 
and  bids  his  hearers  **  recollect  that  con- 
sumption could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
attributing  it  to  the  higher  and  wealthier 
classes,  but  must  have  arisen  from  the 
consumption  of  the  large  body  of  the 
people  and  the  working  classes.' ' 

In  the  matter  of  c^ee,  they  had  used 
nearly  seven  million  pounds  of  it  more 
than  they  did  in  1843.  Of  butler  and 
cheese  they  devoured  double  as  much 
within  the  year  as  they  had  done  three 
years  before  within  the  same  period.  ''  I 
will  next,"  says  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "take  currants^^  (for  currants 
are  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  an 
English  labourer,  who  must  have  his 
pudding  on  Sunday  at  least);  and  we  find 
that  the  quantity  of  currants  used  by  the 
"  body  of  the  people  and  working  classes" 
had  increased  in  three  years,  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty -four  thousand  hundred- 
weight to  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  hundredweight  by  the  year. 
Omitting  other  things,  we  come  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement,  that  since  1843 
the  consumption  of  tea  had  increased  by 
five  million  four  hundred  thousand  ix)unds. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  they  had  as  much 
beef  and  bacon  as  they  could  eat,  and 
bread  a  diserithnj  and  beer ! 

This  statement  was  read  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood  at  the  end  of  a  long  si)eech,  in 
which  he  announced  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  additional  loan  to  keep  life  in 
some  of  the  surviving  Irish;  ana  he  read 
it  expressly  in  order  "to  dispel  some 
|x>rtion  of  the  gloom  which  had  been  cast 
over,  the  minds  of  members,"  by  being 
told  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue 
must  go  to  pay  interest  on  a  slight  addi- 
tion to  the  national  debt.  And  the  gloom 
1009  disi)elled;  and  honourable  members 
comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  whatever  be  the  nonunal  debt  of 
the  country,  after  all,  a  man  of  the 
working  classes  can  ask  no  more  than  a 
good  dmner  every  day,  and  a  pudding  on 
Sundays. 

One  would  not  grudge  the   English 


labourer  his  dinner  or  his  tea.  And  we 
refer  to  his  excellent  table  only  to  bid 
the  reader  remark  that  during  those  same 
three  years,  exactly-  as  fast  as  the  English 
people  and  working  classes  advanceil  t^ 
luxury,  the  Irish  people  and  working 
classes  sank  to  starvation;  and  further, 
that  the  Irish  people  were  still  sowing 
and  reaping  what  they  of  the  sister  * 
island  so  contentedly  devoured,  to  the 
value  of  at  least  £17,000,000  sterling. 

As  an  English  farmer,  artizan,  or 
labourer  began  to  insist  on  tea  in  tbo 
morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  an. 
Irish  farmer,  artizan,  or  labourer,  luund 
it  necessary  to  live  on  one  meal  a  day; 
for  every  Englishman  who  added  to  liis 
domestic  exi)enditure  by  a  pudding  tbrico 
a  week,  an  Irishman  haa  to  retrench 
ki8  to  cabbage  leaves  and  turnip  tops;  as 
dyspepsia  creeps  into  England,  dysentery 
ravages  Ireland  ;  "  and  the  exact  cor> 
relative  of  a  Sunday  dinner  in  England  is 
a  coroner's  inquest  in  Ireland." 

Ireland,  however,  was  to  have  "  alms." 
The  English  would  not  see  their  useful 
drudges  perish  at  their  very  door  for 
want  of  a  trifle  of  alms.  So  the  ministry 
announced  in  this  month  of  February  a 
new  loan  of  ten  millions,  to  be  used  from 
time  to  time  for  relief  of  Irish  famine  — 
the  half  of  the  advances  to  be  repaid  by 
rates,  the  other  half  to  be  a  grant  from 
the  Treasury  to  feed  able-bodied  paupers 
for  doing  useless  work,  or  no  work  at 
all.  As  to  this  latter  half  of  the  ten 
millions,  English  newspapers  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  said  that  it  was  so 
much  English  money  granted  to  Ireland. 
This  of  course  was  a  falsehood.  It  was  a 
loan  raised  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  on 
a  mortgage  of  the  taxation  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  and  the  principal  of  it,  like 
the  rest  of  the  "  national  debt,"  was  not 
intended  to  be  ever  repaid ;  and  as  for 
the  interest,  Ireland  would  have  to  pay 
her  proportion  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  courao. 

This  last  Act  was  the  third  of  tbo 
"relief  measures"  contrived  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  most  de* 
structive  of  alL  It  was  to  be  put  in 
operation  as  a  system  of  out-door  relief ; 
and  the  various  local  boards  of  Poor  law 
guardians,  if  they  could  only  understand 
the  documents,  were  to  have  some  a])- 
parent  part  in  its  administration,  but  all,  as 
usual,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  of  a  new 
Board — namely,  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  an 
engineer;  Sir  Randolph  RouUi,  Com- 
missary-General ;  Mr.  Twisleton,  a  Poor 
Law  Commissioner;  two  Colonels,  called 
Jones  and  McGregor,  police  inspectors^ 
and  Mr.  Redingtoo,  Under-Secretary. 
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In  tbe  administration  of  this  system 
there  were  to  be  many  thousands  of 
oihcials,  great  and  small.  The  largest 
fialaries  were  for  Englishmen,  but  the 
smaller  were  held  up  as  an  object  of 
ambition  to  Irishmen ;  and  it  is  very 
humiliating  to  remember  what  eager  and 
greedy  multitudes  were  always  canvassing 
and  petitioning  for  these. 

In  the  new  Act  of  the  out-door  relief 
there  was  one  siguiticant  clause.  It  was, 
that  if  any  farmer  who  held  land  should  be 
forced  to  api)ly  for  aid  under  this  Act,  for 
himself  ana  his  iamily,  he  should  not  have 
it  until  he  had  first  given  up  all  his  land 
to  the  landlord — except  one  quarter  of  an 
acre.  It  was  callea  the  quarter-acre 
clause,  and  was  found  the  most  efficient 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  the  Ejectment  Acts. 
Farms  were  thereafter  daily  given  up, 
without  the  formality  of  a  notice  to  quit, 
or  summons  before  quarter  sessions. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  there  were  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  heads  of 
families  on  the  public  works.  Provision 
was  made  by  the  last-recited  Act  for  dis- 
missing these  in  batches.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  the  number  was  reduced  to  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Afterwards,  batches  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  so  were  in  like  manner  dismissed. 
Most  of  these  had  now  neither  house  nor 
home ;  and  their  only  resource  was  in  the 
out-door  relief.  For  this  they  were  in- 
eligible, if  they  held  but  one  rood  of  land. 
Under  the  new  law  it  was  able-bodied 
idlers  only  who  were  to  be  fed— to  at- 
tempt to  till  even  a  rood  of  ground  was 
dentil. 

8t(.'a(lily,  but  surely,  the  "Oovernmcnt" 
was  workinij  out  its  calculation ;  and  the 
product  anticipated  by  "  political  circles  " 
>\as  likely  to  come  out  about  September, 
in  round  numbers — two  millions  of  Irish 
curp<*'ff. 

That  "Government  '*  had  at  length  got 
into  its  own  hands  all  the  means  and 
materials  for  working  this  ]>robleni,  is 
now  plain.  There  was  no  longer  any 
danger  of  the  elements  of  the  account 
being  disturbed  by  external  interference 
of  any  kind.  At  one  time,  indeed,  there 
were  odds  against  the  Govemment  sum 
coming  out  right;  for  charitable  people 
in  Kii'jland  and  America,  indignant  at  the 
tliou/ht  of  a  nation  perishing  of  ])olitical 
oc<»iioniy,  did  contribute  generously,  and 
*lid  full  surely  believe  that  cver^'  pound 
they  sub-rribed  would  give  Irish  famine 
twenty  shillings  worth  of  bread;  they 
thoni^lit  so,  and  poured  in  their  contri- 
butions, and  their  prayers  and  blessings 
with  them. 

In  vain!  * 'Government"  and  political 


economy  got  hold  <^  tiia  eontribotioiii^ 
and  dispMed  of  them  in  sach  faahimi  as 
to  prevent  their  denugiiig  the  oalcnlaliaDi 
of  political  circles. 

For  example,  the  vast  supplies  of  lood 
ptnrchased  by  the  "  British  Rdief  Associ»> 
tion,"  with  thd  money  of  charitsble  Chris- 
tians in  England,  were  eyerywhere  kwlnd 
up  in  Govemment  stores.  GJovemmenl, 
it  seems,  contrived  to  inflnence  or  contral 
the  managers  of  that  ftind;  and  thus 
there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  food  rot- 
ting within  the  stores  of  Haulbowlioe,  at 
Cork  Harbonr;  and  tens  of  thoasands 
rotting  without.  For  the  market  most 
be  followed,  not  led  (to  the  prejudice  of 
Liverpool  merchants  !)^>rivate  specula- 
tion must  not  be  disappointed,  nor  the 
calculations  of  political  curoles  fidrified! 

All  the  nations  of  the  euth  might  be 
defied  to  feed  or  relieve  Ireland,  beset  by 
such  a  Govemment  as  this.  America  tried 
another  plan.  The  ship  JameUoum  ssiled 
into  Cork  Harbour,  and  discharged  a  large 
cargo,  which  actually  braan  to  come  into 
consumption;  whenlo!  Free  Trade— an- 
other fiuniliar  demon  of  Govemment — 
Free  Trade,  that  carried  off  our  own  har- 
vests of  the  year  before — comes  in,  freights 
another  ship,  and  carries  off  from  Cok  to 
Liverpool  a  cargo  against  the  American 
cargo.  For  the  private  speculators  must 
be  compensated ;  the  markets  must  not  be 
led;  if  these  Americans  will  not  give  ^g- 
laod  their  com  to  lock  up,  then  she  de- 
feats them  by  '*  the  natural  laws  of 
trade!"  »So  many  Briarean  hands  has 
(iovemmcnt— so  surely  do  oliiciai  persons 
work  their  account. 

Private  charity,  one  might  think,  iu  a 
country  like  Ireland,  would  put  out  the 
calculating  Government  sadly ;  but  that, 
too,  was  brought  in  great  measure  under 
control.  The  "Temporary  Relief  Act," 
talking  of  eight  millions  of  money  {to  he 
uaed  if  needed) — distributincr.  like  C'nraa'an 
Sybil,  its  mystic  leaves  by  the  myriad 
and  the  million — setting  charitable  [jeople 
everywhere  to  con  its  pamphlets,  and 
compare  clause  with  clause — jmttin;^  every- 
body in  terror  of  its  rates,  and  in  horr.r 
of  its  insi)ectors — was  likely  to  pass  the 
8un)mer  bravely.  It  would  Wgin  to  tw 
partly  understood  about  August,  w«»ulil 
expire  in  Sei)teml)er; — and  in  .Sej>t€inl>er 
the  **  persons  connected  with  (iovem- 
ment"  expected  their  round  two  millions 
of  carcases. 

A  further  piece  of  the  machinery,  all 
working  to  the  same  great  en* I,  wais  the 
**  Vagrancy  Act,"  for  the  punishment  of 
vagrants — that  is,  of  about  four  millions 
of  the  inhabitants— by  hanl  labour,  **fflC 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  month." 
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Many  poor  people  were  escaping  to 
England,  as  deck  paBsencera,  on  board 
the  nnmerons  steamers,  noping  to  earn 
their  living  by  labour  there ;  but  "  Gov- 
ernment '*  took  alarm  about  typhus  fever 
— a  disease  not  intended  for  England. 
Orders  in  Council  were  suddenly  issued, 
subjecting  all  vessels  having  d^  pM- 
sengera  to  troublesome  examination  and 
quarantine,  thereby  quite  stopping  up 
that  way  of  escape ;  and,  six  days  after- 
wards, four  steamship  companies,  Detween 
England  and  Ireland,  on  requ^  of  the 
Government,  raised  the  rate  of  passage 
for  deck  passengers.  Cabin  passengers 
were  not  interfered  with  in  any  way ;  for, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  cabin  passengers  from  Ire- 
land who  spend  in  England  live  millions 
ffterling  per  anntim. 

Whither  now  were  the  people  to  fly? 
Where  to  hide  themselves?  They  had  no 
money  to  emigrate,  no  food,  no  land,  no 
roof  over  them,  no  hope  before  them. 
They  began  to  envy  the  lot  of  those  who 
had  died  in  the  first  year's  famine.  The 
poor  houses  were  all  full,  and  much  more 
than  fulL  Each  of  them  was  an  hospital 
for  typhus  fever;  and  it  was  very  com- 
mon for  three  fever  patients  to  be  in  one 
bed,  some  dead,  and  others  not  yet  dead. 
Parishes  all  over  the  country  being  ex- 
hausted by  rates,  refused  to  provide 
coffins  for  the  dead  paupers,  and  they  were 
thrown  coffinless  into  holes  ;  but  in  some 
parishes  (in  order  to  have,  at  least,  the 
look  of  decent  interment),  a  coffin  was 
made  with  its  bottom  hinged  at  one  side, 
and  closed  at  the  other  by  a  latch — the 
uses  of  which  are  obvious. 

It  would  be  easy  to  horrify  the  reader 
with  details  of  this  misery ;  out  let  it  be 
«nongh  to  give  the  results  in  round  nimi- 
bcrs.  Great  efforts  were  this  year  made 
to  give  relief  by  private  charity;  and 
avLTna  contributed  in  that  way  by  Irish- 
men themselves  fer  exceeded  all  that  was 
£cnt  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  be- 
sides. As  for  the  snip-loads  of  com  cene- 
rously  sent  over  by  Americans,  it  has  oeen 
already  shown  how  the  benevolent  object 
was  defeated.  The  moment  it  appeared 
in  any  port,  prices  became  a  shade  lower ; 
and  so  much  the  more  grain  was  carried 
otf  from  Ireland  by  **  free  trade."  It  was 
not  foreign  com  that  Ireland  wanted— it 
was  the  use  of  her  own ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  arrangements  and  operations  of  the 
Union  had  been  such  that  Ireland  was 
bleeding  at  every  vein ;  her  life  was  rush- 
ing out  at  every  pore ;  so  that  the  money 
sent  to  her  for  charily  was  only  so  much 
added  to  landlords'  rents  and  English- 
men's profits.    The  American  com  was 


only  so  much  given  as  a  handsome  present 
to  the  merchants  and  speculators— that 
is,  the  Enchsh  got  it. 

But  no  Irishman  begged  the  world  for 
alms.  The  benevolence  of  Americans, 
and  Australians,  and  Turks,  and  Negro 
slaves,  was  excited  by  the  appeals  of  the 
Endish  press  and  English  members  of 
Paniament ;  and  in  Ireumd  many  a  cheek 
burned  with  shame  and  indignation  at  our 
country  being  thus  held  up  to  the  world, 
by  the  people  who  were  feeding  on  our 
vitals,  as  abiect  beg^rs  of  broken  victuals. 
The  Repeid  Association,  low  as  it  had 
fallen,  never  sanctioned  this  mendicancy. 
The  true  nationalists  of  Ireland,  who  had 
been  forced  to  leave  that  Association,  and 
had  formed  another  society,  the  *' Irish 
Confederation,"  never  ceased  to  expose  the 
real  nature  of  these  British  dealings — 
never  ceased  to  repudiate  and  disavow  the 
British  beggarly  appeals;  although  they 
took  care  to  express  warm  gratitude  for 
the  well-meant  charity  of  foreign  nations ; 
and  never  ceased  to  proclaim  that  the  sole 
and  all-sufficieut  **  relief  measure  "  for  the 
country  would  be,  that  the  English  should 
let  us  alone. 

On  the  IGth  of  March,  for  example,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  assem- 
bled, by  public  requisition,  at  the  Musio 
Hall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
expressly  to  consider  the  peril  of  the 
country,  and  petition  Parliament  for  pro- 
per remedies.  It  was  known  that  the 
conveners  of  the  meeting  contemplated 
nothing  more  than  suggestions  as  to  im- 
porting grain  in  ships  of  war,  stopping 
distillation  from  grain,  and  other  tniies. 
Richard  O'Gorman  was  then  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Irish  Confederation ;  and 
being  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  he  resolved  to 
attend  this  meeting,  and  if  nobody  else 
should  say  the  right  word,  say  it  himself. 
After  some  helpless  talk  about  the  **  mis- 
takes" and  '*  infatuation"  of  Parliament, 
and  su^&restions  for  change  in  various  de- 
txals,  O^Gorman  rose,  and  in  a  powerful 
and  indignant  speech  moved  this  resolu- 
tion:— 

"  That  for  purposes  of  temporaty  relief 
as  well  as  permanent  improvement,  the  one 
CTeat  want  and  demand  of  Ireland  is,  that 
foreign  legislators  and  foreign  ministers 
shall  no  longer  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs." 

In  this  speech  he  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  being  the  "  murderers  of  tho 
people,"  and  said: — 

**  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  suggested  that  the 
measures  of  Government  may  have  been 
adopted  under  an  infetuation.  I  believe 
there  is  no  infatuation.  I  hold  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  the  subject.   I  think  the 
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vmr  oor  nlMtenn  from  9W  to  ynr  8i 
to  oflhr  up  tbeir 

our  *abiiBdaiiiluMnr«sl7«iid  fln^g  «< 
tain  crambs  and  cmsto  of  it  fiir  utoiiU. 
No««  if  any  drareh-going  FngliihiMMWll 
hevkvi  to  11%  if  wia  maj  ba  lopponAii 
any  ilagnia  to  ipaak  for  oor  uiniiUj— ^ 
wa|iatiq>oiirpetitiai<AN».-  'Kaepjiw 
alma,  ya  eantiqg  lobban— bsttOB  ^ov 
pockatevpon  thaliiahpliiiider  tliak  »ia 
thai-  and  let  tha  bagogiDg-boK  pMaa^ 
Naithar  aa  looaa  nor  aa  oAaa  wiUvatdk* 
that  which  ia  our  ovn.  Wo  apil  Vfoatk 
benevoleiioa  that  roba  na  of  a  poiiDd,ail 
fliaga  back  a  paniiT  in  ckwrUjt,  Goatri- 
bate  now  if  yoo  will— theaa  wffl  ba  ja&t 
ont  of  hooaa  and  homa^  Moraorar,  that  I  thanka! ' 
an  tha  Icgialation  of  thair  Ftfliamant  ia,  •  **  Bat  who  haa  cravad  tida  dority? 
and  win  ba,  diractad  to  thia  ona  and— to  |  Why,  tha  Qoaan  of  Eu^Mad,  and  hw 
anabla  tham  hcraaftar  to  eat  a*  oat  of -PriTy-Coanci],andtwooflS»raof  herGoT- 
koaaa  and  home  as  heccto&mL  It  is  ibr  enmient,  named  IVevalyan  and  Banoyari 
that  eola  end  they  have  laid  thmr  grasp .  No  Irishman,  that  wo  knuw  o(  haabsi^ed 
npon  Iieland,  and  it  is  for  that,  and  that  alms  from  fiigland. 


Ofy 

Another  dtiaen  of  Dablin  seconded  Mr. 
OGotasan^a  rasolatian,  and  the  report  of 
hia  obaenratiooa  haa  theas  sentsnces: — 

*'  I  hare  hatened  with  paia  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting 
pw  porting  to  ba  a  meeting  of  the  qtiaens 
of  Dablin,  called  at  each  a  crisia,  and  to 
deliberate  apon  so  grave  a  anbjecl;  yet  at 
which  tha  rssdations  and  sneakers,  aa 
with  one  consent^  hare  carefaUy  avoided 
Bposkinfl:  oat  whs^  nina-tsntha  it  na  feel 
to  ba  tha  plain  truth  in  thia  matter.  But 
tha  trath,  my  lord,  most  ba  told— and  the 
trath  is,  that  IreUnd  stanrea  and  perishes, 
aimply  bacaase  tha  English  hare  eaten  as 


nlona,  they  wiU  try  to  keep  her. 

Greatly  to  the  consteniation  of  the  qoiet 
and  sabmiasiTe  gentlemen  who  had  con- 
vened the  meetmj:.  O'Gonnan'a  reaola- 


**  Bat  tha  Eodish  insiatonoor 
ing  beggsra.  AaritaUa  aoala  that  thqr 
are!  toqr  nka  better  to  gira  na  duailj 
than  let  na  earn  oar  bread.     And  i 


adopted  by  overwhelming  aoda-  the  time  when  thia  talk  of  almsgivipr 

'  begins:  oar '  abandant  harvest^'  fiar  wUca 

Take  another  iUostratioa  of  the  nirit '  th^  are  to  thank  God  to-monow,  is  sliU 

in  which  British  charity  was  reoavect  by  |  hers ;  and  there  haa  been  talk  of  keenii(C 

tha  Irish  people.    The  hanreet  of  Ireland  1  it  here.      So   ti^y  say  to  one  anoOsr: 


abandant  and  aaperabondaat  in  1847,  i  *  Go  to;  let  aa  prondaa  tham  charity  sad 
as  it  had  been  the  year  before.  The  pro-  chareh  sabocriptions — ^they  are  anationof 
blem  was,  as  befure,  to  cet  it  qnietly  and  beggars— they  would  rather  hare  slint 
peacefully  over  to  Ko^Euid.  First,  the  than  honest  earnings — ^let  ua  talkof  ate«^ 
Archbishop  of  Caoterbory  issued  a  form  >  and  they  will  send  oa  the  bread  from  their 
of  thanksgiving  for  an  **  abundant  bar- 1  tables,  the  cattle  from  their  paatares,  sai 
▼est,*'  to  be  read  in  aU  churches  on  Sun- '  the  coats  from  their  backs.' 
day,  the  17  th  of  October.  OaeTrevelyan,  **We  charoe  the  '  Goremmcnt,*  «• 
n  Treasury  clerk,  bad  been  sent  over  to  charge  the  Cabinet  Cooncil  at  Oiiwmt 
Ireland  on  some  pretence  of  business,  snd  { House,  with  this  base  plot  We  tdl  oer 
the  tirst  thing  he  did  when  he  landed  was  countrymen  that  a  man  named  Trevd^ 
to  transmit  to  England  a  humble  intreaty  I  a  Treasarjr  clerk— the  man  who  adrisid 
that  the  Queen  would  deign  to  issue  a  I  and  administered  the  Lnbonr-Rate  Act— 
Boyal  **  Letter,'*  asking  alms  in  all  the '  that  this  Trevelyan  haa  bean  sent  to  be- 
churches  on  the  day  of  Uianksgiving._The  land,  that  he,  an  F«gli«l>«f»*   may  Mad 


petition  was  complied  with :  the  T^mes 
grumbled  against  those  eternal  Irish  be^ 
gars;  and  toe  afiair  was  thus  treated  m 
Sbe  AatioN,  which  certainly  spoke  ft/r  the 
people  more  authentically  than  any  other 
journal : — 

*'  Cordially,   eagerly,    thankfuUy,    we  I  Irish  begging  petition  may  not  be  awsst- 
agree  with  the  English  Times^  in  this  one  <  ing. 
respect— Mere  ought  to  he  no  almnfur  Ire- 1     *'  From  Salt  HiU  Hotel,  at  Kin^jrtovi, 


over  from  this  side  the  Channel  a  petitioa 
to  the  chariUble  in  lg«gl^«Ml  "We  ars  ts 
be  made  to  beg,  whether  we  wiU  or  aa 
The  Queen  begs  for  na;  the  Archbishapof 
Canterbury  b^  for  na;  and  tb^  actasllf 
send  a  man  to  Ireland  that  a  veritsUs 


"  It  is  an  impudent  proposal,  and  ought 
to  ba  rejected  with  scorn  and  contamely. 
We  are  sidL  of  this  eternal  begging.  If 
bat  one  roioe  in  Irehmd  should  be  raised 
against  it,  that  voice  ahan  be  onra.  To- 
ry to-monow,  ovsr  btoad  Knglandj 


thia  nteooa  cry  goea  finth  to  Eigbad. 
*  In  justice^'  iWielyan  aaj%  *to  the* 
who  have  Mppointedn  geoenl  oollsrtina 
in  the  choreheaoa  tha  ITUi,  andatinmiis 

'I' I*^^>^^^>^^^^F9n?Mnto  inthtWsi*- 
to  hnvn  aNRgr; 
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letter  published  in  the  Lrmdon  panera 
(along  with  another  from  Sir  John  Bnr- 
goyne),  to  stimnlate  the  charity  of  thoee 
good  and  weU-fed  Chriatiana  who  will 
enjoy  the  Inxnry  of  benevolence  to-morrow. 

**Once  more,  then,  we  acorn,  we  re- 
pnlae,  we  curse,  all  Elnglish  alms;  and  only 
wish  these  sentiments  of  ours  could  reach, 
l)cfore  noon  to-morrow,  every  sanctimon- 
ious thanksgiver^  in  £ngland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  rSerwick-upon-Twoed." 

In  the  same  number  the  Nation  took  the 
pains  to  collect  and  present  statistics  by 
which  it  appeared  that  evfry  day,  one  day 
with  anotner,  twenty  larse  steamshij^s, 
not  counting  sailing  vessels,  left  Ireland 
for  England,  all  laden  with  that  **  abun- 
dant harvest,*'  for  which  the  English,  in- 
deed, might  well  give  thanks  in  their 
churches. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  the 
English  Government  and  people  really  and 
truly  did  endeavour  to  relieve  the  fEunine 
in  uieir  sister  country,  that  generosity 
met  a  most  ungrateful  return— from  a 
Iteople,  too,  who  are  proverbially  warm- 
heiuted. 

For  the  famine  of  1847,  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  add  that,  during  this  year,  coroners* 
juries  in  several  counties  repeatedly,  on 
inquests  over  iamine-slain  corpses,  found, 
upon  their  oaths,  verdicts  of  "Wilful 
Murder  a^rainst  John  Kussell,  commonly 
called  Lord  John  Bussell,'*  he  being  then 
the  Queen*s  Prime  Minister. 

The  verdict  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
and  the  crime  quite  manifest;  but  as  there 
was  no  power  to  bring  the  criminal  over 
to  Ireland  for  trial,  and  as  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  arraigning  him  before 
an  English  jury,  he  was  never  brought  to 
justice. 

It  is  essential  that  foreign  nations 
fihould  never  believe,  for  the  future, 
(what  the  English  press  has  diligently 
incnlcated),  that  our  jieople,  when  smitten 
by  famine,  fedl  a-begging  from  England 
or  from  America.  Let  them  never  nere- 
aCter  wonder  when  they  meet  with  Irish- 
men ungrateful  for  the  **  relief  measui*es'* 
— and,  above  all,  if  Ireland  should  again 
starve  (as  she  is  most  likely  to  do),  and 
should  still  be  under  British  dominion,  let 
them  never  send  her  a  bushel  of  com  or  a 
dollar  of  money.  Neither  bushel  nor 
dollar  will  ever  reach  her. 

In  February,  1847,  and  amidst  the 
Aoepeat  gloom  and  horror  of  the  famine, 
0*Ck>nneJl,  old,  sick,  and  heavy-laden,  left 
Ireland,  and  left  it  for  ever.  Physicians 
in  London  recommended  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  Enrone,  and  O'Conncdl  himself 
desired  to  see  the  Pope  before  he  died,  and 
to  breathe  <mt  his  soul  at  Borne,  in  the 


choicest  odour  of  sanctity.  Bv  slow  and 
painful  stages  he  proceeded  only  as  far  as 
Genoa,  and  there  died  on  the  15th  of  May. 

For  those  who  were  not  close  witnesses 
of  Irish  politics  in  that  day — who  did  not 
see  how  vast  this  giant  figure  loomed  in 
Ireland  and  in  England  for  a  generation 
and  a  half —it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  strong  emotion  caused  by  his  death, 
both  in  fncnds  and  enemies.  Yet,  for  a 
whole  year  before,  he  had  sunk  low  in- 
deed. His  power  had  departed  from  him  ; 
and  in  presence  of  the  terrible  apparition 
of  his  perishing  countnr,  he  had  seemed  to 
shrink  and  wither.  ^Tothing  can  be  con- 
ceived  more  helpless  than  his  speeches  in 
Gonciliation  Hall,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
British  Parliament  during  that  time ;  yet, 
as  I  before  said,  he  never  begged  alniB  for 
Ireland — he  never  fell  so  low  as  that ;  and 
the  last  sentences  of  the  very  last  letter  he 
ever  penned  to  the  Association  still  pix>- 
claim  the  true  doctrine  : — 

**  It  will  not  be  until  after  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  the  regret  will 
arise  that  more  was  not  done  to  save  a 
sinking  nation. 

"How  different  would  the  scene  be  if 
we  had  our  own  Parliament — taking  care 
of  our  own  people — of  our  own  resources. 
But,  alas!  alas!  it  is  scarcely  iicrmitted 
to  think  of  these,  the  only  sure  preventa- 
tives of  misery,  and  the  only  sure  instru- 
ments of  Irish  prosperity.'* 

To  no  Irishman  can  the  wonderful  life 
of  0*Conuell  fail  to  be  impressive — from 
the  day  when,  a  fiery  and  thoughtful  boy, 
he  sought  the  clnisters  of  St.  Omers  for 
the  education  which  penal  laws  denied 
him  in  his  own  land,  on  through  the  mani- 
fold struggles  and  victories  of  his  earlier 
career,  ashe  broke  and  flung  off,  with  a 
kind  of  haughtv  impatience,  link  after 
link  of  the  social  and  politicsl  chain  that 
six  hundred  years  of  steady  British  policy 
had  woven  around  every  hmb  and  muscle 
of  his  country,  down  to  that  supreme 
moment  of  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
himself  and  for  Ireland,  when  he  laid  down 
his  burden  and  closed  his  eyes.  Beyond 
a  doubt  his  death  was  hastened  by  the 
misery  of  seeing  his  proud  hopes  dashed 
to  the  earth,  and  his  well-beloved  people 
perishing ;  for  there  dwelt  in  that  brawny 
frame  tenderness  and  pity  soft  as  a 
woman's.  To  the  last  he  laboured  on  the 
"  Relief  Committees "  of  Dublin,  and 
thought  every  hour  lost  unless  employed 
in  rescuing  some  of  the  doomed. 

O'Connors  body  rests  in  Ireland,  bnt 
without  his  heart.  He  gave  onlers  that 
the  heart  should  be  removed  from  his 
body  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  funeral  was 
a  great  and  mournful  procession  through 
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the  8t3:«et8  of  Dublin ;  and  it  will  show  how 
wide  was  the  alienation  which  divided 
him  from  his  former  oonfederates,  that, 
when  O'Brien  signified  a  wish  to  attend 
the  obsequies,  a  public  letter  from  John 
O'Conndl  sullenly  forbade  him. 

In  the  year  1847  great  and  successful 
exertions  were  used  to  make  sure  that  the 
next  year  should  be  a  year  of  famine  too. 
This  was  effected  mainly  by  holding  out 
the  proejiect  of  **  out-door  relief  "—to  ob- 
tain which  tenants  must  abandou  their 
lands  and  leave  them  untillciL  A  para- 
graph from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Fitz[)atrick, 
parish  priest  of  Skibbereen,  contains  with- 
in it  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  that 
year.  It  was  published  in  the  Freeman^ 
March  12th:— 

"The  ground  continues  unsown  and 
uncultivated.  There  is  a  mutual  distrust 
"between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  landlord  would  wish,  if  i)os9ible,  to 
get  vp  his  land;  and  the  unfortunate 
tenant  is  anxious  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as 
he  can.  A  good  many,  however,  are 
giving  it  up,  and  preparing  for  America ; 
and  these  are  the  substxmtial  farmers  who 
have  still  a  little  means  left'' 

**A  gentleman  travelling  from  Borris- 
in-Ossory  to  Kilkenny,  one  bright  spring 
morning,  counts  at  both  sides  of  the  roao, 
in  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  '  nine 
men  and  four  ploughs '  occupied  in  Iho 
fields;  but  sees  multitudes  of  wan  lab- 
ourers, *  beyond  the  power  of  computa 
tion  by  a  mail-car  passenger,'  labouring 
to  destroy  the  road  he  was  travelling  upon. 
It  was  a  'public  work.'" — Dublin  Even- 
ing Mall. 

Ill  the  same  month  of  ManOi,  **  the 
land,"  says  the  Mayo  Contsfituliofi,  **is 
one  vast  waste  :  a  soul  is  not  to  be  seen 
working  on  the  holdings  of  the  i)oor 
farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  those 
who  have  had  the  prudence  to  plough  or 
dig  the  groimd,  are  in  /ear  of  throwing  in 
the  seed." 

When  the  new  **  Ont-tloor  belief  Act " 
began  to  be  applied,  ^-ith  its  memorable 
quarter-acre  cLiusc,  all  this  process  went 
on  with  wonderful  velocity,  and  millions 
of  people  were  soon  left  landless  and  home- 
less. That  tliey  should  be  left  landless 
and  homeless  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  British  i>olicy ;  but  then  there  was 
danger  of  the  millions  of  outcasts  becoming 
robbers  and  murderers.  Accordingly,  the 
next  point  was  to  clear  the  country  of 
them,  and  diminish  the  poor  rates,  by 
emifrration. 

For,  though  they  were  perishing  fast  of 
hunger  and  typhus,  they  were  not  perish- 
ing  nst  enough.  It  was  inculcated  by  the 
English  press  that  the  tom|Kramcnt  and 


disposition  of  the  Irish  pe<^le  fitted  them 
peculiarly  for  some  remote  oountfy  in  the 
flast,  oit  in  the  West— in  fact,  for  any 
country  but  their  own — that  Providoice 
had  committed  some  mistake  in  causing 
them  to  be  bom  in  Ireland.  As  usual, 
the  Times  was  foremost  in  finding  out 
this  singular  freak  of  nature.  Says  the 
Times  (February  22,  1847)  :— 

**  Bemove  Irishmen  to  the  banks  of  tho 
Ganges  or  the  Indus— to  Delhi,  Benares, 
or  Trincomplee — and  they  would  be  far 
more  in  their  element  there  than  in  a 
country  to  which  an  inexorable  /aU  has 
confined  them,** 

Again,  a  Mr.  Murray,  a  Scotch  banker, 
writes  a  pamphlet  upon  the  proper  mea- 
sures for  Ireland.  "  The  snr|>lu8  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,"  says  Mr.  Murray,  **  hare 
l)een  trained  precisely  for  those  pursuits 
which  the  unoccupied  regions  of  Nortii 
America  require."  Which  might  ap]«ar 
strange — a  population  expressly  traineti, 
and  that  preci^tely,  to  suit  any  country  ex- 
cept their  own ! 

But  these  are  comparatively  private  ainl 
individual  suggestions.  In  April  of  thii 
year,  however,"six  peers  and  twelve  com- 
moners, who  call  themselves  Irish,  but 
who  include  among  them  such  '*  Irishmea" 
as  Dr.  Whately  and  Mr.  Godley,  laid  a 
scheme  before  Lord  John  Russell,  for  the 
transfx^rtation  of  one  million  and  a  half  df 
Irishmen  to  Canada,  at  a  cost  of  nine 
millions  sterling,  to  be  charged  on  **  IrisH 
property,"  and  to  be  {laid  by  an  income- 
tax. 

Ajxain,  within  the  same  year,  a  fev 
months  later,  a  "  Select  Committee "  (aii'l 
a  very  select  one)  of  the  House  of  Lomi 
brin!:js  up  a  rei)ort  **  On  Colonization  from 
Ireland."  Their  lordships  report  that  all 
former  committees  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
(with  one  exception)  had  agreed,  at  le&st 
on  this  point,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  *' excess  of  labour."  They 
say:- 

**  They  have  taken  evidence  respectiri; 
the  state  of  Ireland,  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  (including Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  8cotia,  Newfoundland*, 
the  West  India  Islands,  New  South  Wales, 
Port  I'hilip,  South  Australia,  Van  lik- 
men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  On  soma 
of  these  points  it  will  be  found  that  their 
inquiries  have  little  more  than  commenced; 
on  others,  that  those  inquiries  have  beea 
carried  somewhat  nearer  to  completion ; 
but  in  no  case  can  it  be  conaideied  thai 
the  subject  is  yet  exhausted  .... 
The  committee  are  fhUy  aware  that  they 
have  as  yet  examined  into  many  poisti 
but  superficially,  and  that^aoote^as,  for 
example,  tho  state  of  the 
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sions  in  Southern  Africa^  and  in  the  Ter- 
riiory  of  NaUU — have  not  yet  been  con- 
sideredat  all.  Neither  have  they  obtained 
adequate  information  respecting  what  we 
sincerely  hope  may  hereafter  be  considered 
as  the  pro8])ering  settlement  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  important  discoveries  of  Sir  T. 
Mitchell  in  Australia  have  also  been  but 
slightly  noticed.*' 

It  appears  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  naturally  called  their 
lordshiin  to  a  consideration  distant  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Their  lordships  further  declare  that  the 
emigration  which  they  recommend  must 
be  *•  voluntary" — and,  also,  that  "there 
was  a  deep  and  i>ervading  anxiety  for 
emigration  exhibited  by  the  people  them- 
selvcf*.'* 

A  deep  and  pervading  anxiety  to  fly- 
to  esca})e  any  whither !  From  whom  ? 
Men  pursued  by  wild  beasts  will  show  a 
pervading  anxiety  to  go  anywhere  out  of 
reach.  U.  a  country  be  made  too  hot  to 
hold  its  inhabitants,  they  will  be  will- 
ing even  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
sea. 

All  this  while,  that  there  were  from 
four  to  five  millions  of  acres  of  improv- 
able waste  lands  in  Ireland— and  even 
from  the  laud  in  cultivation  Ireland  was 
exjiortiog  food  enough  every  year  to  sus- 
tain cignt  millions  of  people  in  Eng- 
land. 

None  of  the  vast  public  schemes  of  emi- 
gration was  adopted  bv  Farliamcnt  in  its 
nill  extent ;  though  aid  was,  from  time  to 
time,  given  t^  minor  projects  for  that  end ; 
and  landlords  contmued  very  busy  all 
this  year  and  the  next,  shipjting  all  their 
•*  surplus  tenantry  "  by  their  own  private 
resources,  thinking  it  cheaper  than  to 
maintain  them  by  rates.  The  Poor  law 
guardians,  also,  were  authorized  to  trans- 
port {lauiiers,  and  to  appropriate  part  of 
the  rates  to  that  purpose. 

There  has  now  b«en  laid  before  the 
reader  a  complete  sketch,  at  least  in  out- 
line, of  the  British  famine  policy — expec- 
tation of  Government  spoon-feeding  at  the 
point  of  iK)lice  bayonets— shaking  the  far- 
mers loose  from  their  lands,  employing 
them  for  a  time  on  strictly  public  useless 
works,  then  disgorging  them  in  crowds  of 
one  hundred  thousand  at  a  time,  to  beg, 
or  rob,  or  perish— then  **  out-door  relief/' 
administex^sd  in  quantities  altogether  in- 
finitesimal in  proportion  to  the  need — 
tiien  that  universal  ejectment,  the  quarter- 
acre  law — then  the  corruption  of  the 
middle  class  by  holding  out  the  prise  of 
ten  thousand  new  GkiverDment  situations 
•^then  tiie  Vagrancy  Act,  to  make  crim- 
inals of  all  houseless  wanderers— then  the 


"voluntary'*  emigratitm  schemes — then 
the  omnipresent  police,  hanging  like  a 
cloud  over  the  houses  of  all  *' suspected  ])er- 
sons" — that  is,  all  persons  who  still  kept 
a  house  over  their  heads— then  the  quar- 
antine regulations,  and  increased  fare  for 
(ifcib  passengers  to  England,  thus  debarring 
the  doomea  race  from  all  e8ca|>e  at  that 
side,  and  leaving  them  the  sole  alterna- 
tive— America  or  the  grave.  This  gives 
something  like  a  map  or  plan  of  the  tield 
as  laid  out  and  surveyed  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  island. 

The  Irish  landlords  were  now  in  diro 
perplexity.  Many  of  them  were  good  and 
just  men ;  but  the  vast  majority  wero 
fully  identified  in  interest  with  the  British 
Government,  and  desired  nothing  so  much. 
as  to  destroy  the  population.  They  would 
not  consent  to  tenant-right;  they  dared 
not  trust  themselves  in  Ireland  without  a 
British  army.  They  may  have  felt,  in- 
deed, that  tney  were  themselves  both  in- 
jured and  insulted  by  the  whole  system 
of  English  ledslrtioii ;  but  they  would 
submit  to  anything  rather  than  fraternize 
with  the  injured  Catholic  Celts.  A  few 
landlords  and  other  gentlemen  met  and 
formed  an  "Irish  Council;"  but  these 
were  soon  frightened  into  private  life 
again  by  certain  revolutionary  proposals 
of  some  members,  and  especially  by  the 
yery  name  of  tenant-right.  At  last,  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  seeing  that  another 
season's  inline  was  approaching,  and 
knowing  that  violent  counsels  be(;au  to 
prevail  amongst  the  extreme  section  uf  the 
national  party,  the  landlords,  in  guilty 
and  cowardly  rage  and  fear,  called  on 
Parliament  for  a  new  Coercion  Act. 

From  this  moment  all  hope  that  the 
landed  gentry  would  stand  on  the  side  of 
Ireland  against  England  utterly  vanishe<l. 
This  deadly  alliance  between  the  landlonU 
and  the  Government  brought  Irish  atifoirs 
to  a  crisis,  broke  up  the  **  Irish  Cou- 
federation,"  (composctl  of  the  extreme 
nationalists,  who  could  no  longer  exi;$t  iu 
the  Repeal  Association),  and  provoked  an 
attempt  at  insurrection. 

Before  going  further,  however,  three  (acts 
should  l^  mentioned :  Frrst^  That  by  a 
careful  census  of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Ireland  for  this  year,  1847,  made  by 
Captain  lArcom,  as  a  Government  Com- 
missioner, the  total  value  of  that  produce 
was  £44,958,120  sterling;  which  would 
have  amply  sustained  double  the  entire 
people  of  the  island.*  This  return  is  given 
m  detail,  and  agrees  generally  with  an- 
other estimate  of  the  same,  prepared  by 

*  In  Thom'i  (iglttai  Almamae  and  Dinetorp,  the 
Ooremment  bM  token  care  to  supproM  the  itaiA* 
meot  of  groes  amouuL 
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John  Martin,  of  Longhom,  in  the  County 
Down— a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be 
mentioned  again  in  this  narrative.  Second^ 
That  at  least  iive  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  perished  this  year  of  famine, 
and  of  famine-typhus  ;•  and  two  hundred 
thousand  more  ned  beyond  the  sea  to  es- 
cape famine  and  fever.  Thirds  That  the 
loans  for  relief  given  to  the  Public  Works 
and  Public  Commissariat  Denartments  to 
be  laid  out  as  they  should  think  proper, 
and  to  be  repaid  by  rates  on  Irish  pro- 
perty, went  in  the  first  place  to  maintain 
ten  thoiiFand  greedy  otiicials ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  i»f  these  funds  never 
reached  the  |>cople  at  all,  or  reached  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  and  exterminate 
them. 

A  kind  of  sacred  wrath  took  possession 
of  a  few  Irishmen  at  this  period.  They 
could  endure  the  horrible  scene  no  longer, 
and  resolved  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
liritish  car  of  conquest,  though  it  should 
crush  them  to  atoms. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1847—1848. 

I/Ord  Clarendon  Viceroy— Hla  Means  of  Intraring 
the  Shipment  to  England  of  the  Uftual  Tribate — 
IViben  the  Baaer  Sort  of  I-kSitors— Patronage  for 
C'jiihoHc  Lawyers  —  Another  Coercion  Act  — 
Projei-.lii  for  Stopping  Export  of  Orain— Arming 
—  Alarm  of  Government  —  Whigs  Active  in 
Coercion  —  French  Bovolution  of  February — 
Confederate  ClubH — Deputation  from  Dublin  to 
P.iri8— O'Brien'Kljast  Ar)i)carHnoci  in  Parlinment 
— TriftlH  of  OBrion  and  Meagher— Tria'  of  Mit- 
chol— Packing  of  the  Jury— lleign  of  Terror  in 
Dublin. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1847.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  sent  over  as  I^nl-TJeu- 
tenant  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland — 
just  as  Lord  Mountjoy  had  been  sent  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  wars  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth s  rciCTi ;  and  by  the  same  means 
Bubstantiailv— thfit  is,  by  corruption  of 
the  rich  and  starvation  of  the  poor.  The 
form  of  procedure,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
different ;  for  English  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv  had  not  learned  to  use 
the  weapons  of  "amelioration"  and 
•*politiciU  economy;*'  neither  had  they 
yet  established  the  policy  of  keeping  Ire- 
land as  a  store- farm  to  raise  wealth  for 
England.  Lord  Mountjoy's  system,  then, 
hau  somewhat  of  a  rude  character ;  and 
ho  could  think  of  nothing  better  than 
sending  large  bodies  of  troops  to  cut  down 

*  The  death n  by  famine  of  the  year  Iffore.  we 
may  set  down  at  three  hundre<I  thoQHand.  There 
ia  no  possibility  of  aacertaining  the  nambern :  and 
when  the  Qovermnent  Commiarioneni  pretend  to  do 
flo^  they  intend  deception. 


the  green  com,  and  bom  the  honns.  In 
one  expedition  into  Leinster,  his  bic^- 
rapher,  Moryson,  estimates  that  ha  de- 
stroyed *'ten  thonsand  pounds  worth  of 
com/*  that  is,  wheat ;  an  amount  which 
might  now  be  stated  at  £200,000  worth. 
In  O'Cahan's  country,  in  Uli^,  as  the 
same  Moryson  tells  us,  after  a  razda  of 
Mountjoy:  '*We  have  none  left  to  give 
ns  opposition,  nor  of  late  have  seen  any 
but  aead  carcases,  merely  starved  for  want 
of  meat'*  Su  that  Mountjoy  could  boast 
he  had  given  Ireland  to  Elizabeth  "nothing 
but  carcases  and  ashes.'* 

Lord  Clarendon's  method  was  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  his  slau^ters  were  more  terrible 
in  the  end  than  Mountjoy's.  Again  there 
was  growing  upon  Irish  soil  a  noble  har- 
vest ;  but  it  had  been  more  economical  to 
carry  it  over  to  England  by  help  of  free 
trade  than  to  bum  it  on  the  ground. 
The  problem  then  was,  as  it  had  Mcm  the 
last  year,  and  the  year  before,  how  to  in- 
sure its  speedy  and  peaceful  transmission. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Clarendon  came  over 
with  concdiatory  s|)eeches,  and  large  pro- 
fessions of  the  desire  of  "  Grovemment  ** 
now,  at  last,  to  stay  the  famine.  Sullen 
murmurs  had  been  heard,  and  even  ouen 
threats  and  urgent  recommendations  tnat 
the  Irish  harvest  must  not  be  suffered  to 
go  another  year ;  and  there  were  mmoon 
of  risings  in  the  harvest  to  break  up  the 
roads,  to  pull  down  the  bridges,  in  eveiy 
way  to  stop  the  tracks  of  this  fatal  **oom- 
merce  ;  *'  rumours,  in  short,  of  an  insur- 
rection. Some  new  method,  then,  had  to 
be  adopted,  to  turn  the  thoughts  and 
ho[)es  (»f  that  too  credulous  people  once 
more  towards  the  **  Government.  Lord 
Clarendon  recommended  a  tour  of  agricul- 
tural **  lectures,"  the  exi>ensc  to  be  pro- 
vi(le<l  for  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  aided  by  public  money.  The 
lecturers  were  to  go  upon  every  estate, 
call  the  people  together,  talk  to  them  of 
the  benevolent  intentionsof  his  Excellency, 
and  give  them  good  advice. 

The  jKwr  ])eotjle  listened  respectfully, 
but  usually  tola  the  lecturers  that  there 
was  no  use  in  following  that  excellent 
agricultural  advice,  as  they  were  aU  go- 
ing to  be  turned  out  the  next  spring. 
These  lecturers  published  their  rqiort— a 
most  amazing  picture  of  patient  suffering 
on  the  one  Hand,  and  of  official  insolence 
on  the  other.  One  Fitz^rald,  a  most 
energetic  lecturer,  full  of  Liebig's  Affrkd- 
tural  CJiemUtrtf,  tells  us:  **Thcy  all 
agreed  that  what  I  said  was  just;  hot 
thev  always  had  some  excuite^  that  tb^ 
could  not  get  seed,  or  had  nmfhwi^  |o  Kre 
on  in  the  meantime." 
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And  a  Mr.  Gk>ode,  who  was  also  in- 
structing the  West,  says: — 

**  The  poor  people  here  appeared  to  be 
in  a  most  desponding  state:  they  always 
met  me  with  the  argument  that  there  was 
no  use  in  their  working  there,  for  they 
iirere  going  to  be  turned  out  in  spring,  and 
'would  have  their  houses  pulled  down  over 
tiienL  I  used  to  tell  them  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  that  I  was  sent 
among  them  by  some  kind,  intelligent 
gentlemen,  barely  to  tell  them  what  course 
iopurwe." 

That  was  all.  Lord  Clarendon  had  not 
sent  down  Mr.  Goode  to  lecture  on^  ten- 
ant-right; and  the  people  had  no  business 
to  obtrude  their  Jacobin  principles  upon 
a  Government '  *  instructor. "  They  might 
as  well  have  prated  to  him  about  re^al 
of  the  Union. 

Another  measure  of  Lord  Clarendon  was 
to  buy  support  at  the  press  with  secret- 
service  money.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Dublin  press,  this  was  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult matter.  The  Government  had,  at 
that  time,  only  one  leading  journal  in  the 
metropolis  on  which  it  could  surely  rely — 
the  Evening  Post  Lord  Clarendon  wanted 
another  organ,  and  of  lower  spedea ;  for 
he  had  work  to  do  which  the  compara- 
tively respectable  Post  might  shrink  m)m. 
He  sought  out  a  creature  named  Birch, 
editor  of  the  World,  a  paper  which  was 
never  named  nor  alluded  to  by  any  reput- 
able journal  in  the  city.  This  Birch  lived 
by  hueh-moneVf  or  black-mail  of  the  most 
infiunous  kind— that  is,  extorting  money 
from  private  persons,  men  and  women,  by 
threats  of  inventing  and  publishing  scan- 
dalous stories  of  tneir  aomestic  circles. 
He  had  been  tried  more  than  once  and 
convicted  of  this  species  of  swindUng. 
"  I  then  offered  him  £100,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  **  says  Lord  Clarendon,  * '  *  for  it  did 
not  make  any  great  impression  on  me  at 
the  time.  He  said  that  would  not  be 
mifScient  for  his  purpose,  and  I  think  it 
was  then  extended  to  about  £350."  On 
farther  examination,  his  lordship  confessed 
that  he  had  paid  Birch  "further  sums" 
—in  short,  kept  him  regularly  in  ])ay; 
and,  finally,  on  JBirch  bringing  suit  sgainst 
bim  lor  the  balance  due  for  "  work  and 
labour,*'  had  paid  him  in  one  sum  £2000, 
at  the  same  tune  taking  up  all  the  papers 
and  letters  (as  he  thought)  which  might 
bring  the  transaction  to  Ught  Every- 
body can  guess  the  nature  of  Birch*s  work 
and  labour,  and  quantum  meruit.  His 
duty  was  to  make  weekly  attacks  of  a 
private  and  revolting  nature  upon  Smith 
iVBiien,  upon.  Mr.  Meagher,  upon  Mr. 

•  SseerldsiMSOiittie  trisl.  Birch  acalnit  Sir  T. 
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Mitchel,  and  every  one  else  who  was  pro- 
minent  in  resisting  and  exposing  the  Gov- 
ernment measures.  Further,  the  publio 
money  was  employed  in  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  the  World;  for,  otherwise^ 
decent  persons  would  never  have  seen  it. 

It  was  long  afterwards  that  the  publio 
learned  how  all  this  subterranean  agency 
had  come  to  light,  on  the  trial  of  one  of  the 
suits  which  Birch  was  forced  to  institute 
for  recovery  of  his  wages. 

A  third  measure  of  the  Viceroy  was— - 
extreme  liberality  towards  Catholic  law- 
yers and  gentiemen  in  the  distribution  of 
patronage;  that  so  they  might  be  the  more 
effectually  bought  off  from  all  common  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  the  "lower 
orders,''  and  might  stand  patiently  by 
and  see  their  people  slain  or  banished 
Amongst  others,  Mr.  Monahan,  an  indus- 
trious and  successfal  Catholic  barrister, 
was  made  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
from  which  the  next  step  was  to  the  bench. 
Mr.  Monahan  became  a  grateful  and  use- 
ful servant  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

The  summer  of  '47  had  worn  through 
wearily  and  hopelessly.  All  endeavours 
to  rouse  the  lanolord  class  to  exertion  en- 
tirely failed,  through  their  coward  fear  of 
an  outraged  and  ^nndered  people;  and, 
at  last,  wnen  out  of  the  vast  multitudes  of 
men  thrown  from  public  works,  houseless 
and  famishing,  a  tew  committed  murders 
and  robberies,  or  shot  a  bailiff  or  an  in- 
coming tenant,  the  landlords  in  several 
counties  besought  for  a  new  Coercion  and 
Arms  Act,  so  as  to  make  that  code  more 
stringent  and  inevitable.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  but  too  happy  to  comply  with 
the  demand;  but  the  landlords  were  to 
give  something  in  exchange  for  this  se- 
cuntv. 

Addresses  of  confidence  were  voted  bv* 
Grand  Juries  and  county  meetings  of  land- 
lords. The  Irish  gentry  alm^  unani- 
mously volunteered  addresses  denouncing 
repeal  and  repealers,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  Union.  At  the 
same  time  ejectment  was  more  active  than 
ever;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
amongst  the  myriads  of  desperate  men 
who  uien  wandered  houseless,  there  were 
some  who  would  not  die  tamely.  Before 
taking  their  last  look  at  the  sun,  they 
could,  at  least,  lie  in  wait  for  the  agent 
who  had  pulled  down  their  houses  and 
turned  tbeir  weeping  children  adrift;  him, 
at  least,  they  could  send  to  perdition  be- 
fore them. 

The  crisis  was  come.  The  people  no 
longer  trusted  the  ameliorative  professions 
of  their  enemies;  and  there  were  some  who 
zealouslv  strove  to  rouse  them  now,  at  last, 
to  stand  up  for  their  own  liveti  to  keq^ 
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the  harvest  of  *47  within  the  four  seas  of 
Ireland,  and  by  this  oDe  blow  to  prostrate 
Irish  landlordism  and  the  Britdsh  empire 
along  with  it. 

This  was  a  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  an 
utterly  desperate  enterprise,  wnile  England 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  hurl  the  whole  mass  of  her  mili- 
tary power  upon  a  small  island  which  she 
idready  held  with  so  firm  a  grasp.  Even 
Ihoie  who  counselled  armed  resistance 
were  fully  conscious  of  the  desperation  of 
that  course,  but  honestly  thought  that 
any  death— especially  death  in  just  war 
— was  better  than  the  death  of  a  dog,  by 
hunger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  beautiful  metro- 
polis of  Lneland  was  extremely  gay  and 
brilliant.  After  two  years'  fhghtml  fa- 
mine— and  when  it  was  already  apparent 
that  the  next  famine,  of  1847-48,  would  be 
even  more  desolating — yon  may  imagine 
that  Dublin  city  would  show  some  effect 
or  symptom  of  such  a  national  calamity. 
Singular  to  relate,  that  city  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  jray  and  luxurious;  splendid 
equipages  haa  never  before  so  crowded 
the  streets;  and  the  theatres  and  oonoert- 
rooms  had  never  been  tilled  with  such 
brilliant  throngs.  In  truth,  the  rural 
gentry  resorted  in  ^[reater  nimibers  to  the 
metropoUs  at  this  time :  some  to  avoid  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  misery  which  sur- 
rounded their  country  seats,  and  which 
British  laws  almost  expressly  enacted 
they  should  not  relieve;  some  to  get  out  of 
reach  of  an  exasperated  and  houseless 
peasantry.  Any  stranger  arriving  in  those 
days,  ^ided  by  judicious  friends  only 
through  fashionable  streets  and  squares, 
introduced  only  to  proper  circles,  would 
have  said  that  Dubnn  must  be  the  pros- 
perous capital  of  some  wealthy  and  hiappy 
country. 

The  new  Poor  law  was  now  on  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  a  failure — that  is,  a  failure 
as  to  its  ostensible  purpose.  For  its  real 
purpose — reducing  the  body  of  the  people 
to  "able-bodied  jmuperism  — it  haa  b^n 
no  failure  at  all,  but  a  complete  success. 
Nearly  ten  millions  sterling  had  now  been 
expended  under  the  several  Relief  Acts— 
expended  mostly  in  salaries  to  officials; 
the  rest  laid  out  in  useless  work,  or  in  pro- 
viding rations,  for  a  short  time,  to  induce 
small  fEurmers  to  give  up  their  land,  which 
was  the  condition  of  such  relie£  Instead  of 
ten  millions  in  three  years,  if  twenty  mil- 
lions had  been  advanced  in  the  first  year, 
and  expended  on  useful  labour  (that  being 
the  sum  which  had  been  devoted  prom|>tly 
to  turning  wild  the  West  India  negroes), 
tlM  whole  fiunine  slaughter  might  have 
areittd,  and  tha  whole   advance 


would  have  been  easily  repaid  to  the  Trea- 
sury.* 

Long  before  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners had  i)roclaimed  their  law  a  failure, 
the  writers  in  the  Nation  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  turn  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  the  only  real  remedy  for  all 
their  evils — that  is,  a  combined  movement 
to  prevent  the  export  of  provision^  and 
to  resist  process  of  ejectment.  This  in- 
volved a  denial  of  rent  and  refusal  of 
rates;  involved,  in  other  words,  a  root- 
and-branch  revolution,  socially  and  poli- 
tically. 

Such  revolutionary  ideas  could  only  be 
justified  by  a  desperate  necessity,  and  by 
the  unnatural  and  fiital  sort  of  oonnectiuB 
between  Irish  landlords  and  Irish  tenants. 
The  peasantry  of  England,  of  Scodand, 
and  of  Irelan(^  stand  in  three  several  rela- 
tions towards  the  lords  of  their  smL  In 
England  they  are  simply  the  emancipated 
sera  and  vUleins  of  the  feodal  system; 
never  knew  any  other  form  of  social  polity, 
nor  any  other  lords  of  the  soil,  sinoe  tbe 
Norman  conquest.  As  England,  however, 
prosecuted  her  conanests  by  degrees  ia 
the  other  two  kingdoms,  slie  Ibnnd  the 
free  Celtic  system  of  clanship ;  and  as  re- 
bellion after  rebellion  was  cnuhed,  her 
statesmen  insisted  upon  r^arding  the 
chiefii  of  clans  as  feudal  lorda,  and  their 
clansmen  as  their  vassals  or  tenants.  Ia 
Scotland  the  chiefii  gladly*  assented  to 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  MaoCallnm 
More  became,  nothing  loath,  Dnke  of 
Arcyle,  and  owner  of  uie  territory  which 
haa  been  the  tribe  lands  of  his  clan. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  estates  in 
Scotland  were  not  so  tempting  a  prey  as 
the  rich  tracts  of  Ireland,  and  portly 
owing  also  to  the  Scottish  people  havinti^ 
generally  become  Protestants  on  the 
change  of  religion,  there  was  but  little 
chaufi^e  in  the  ruling  families;  and  the 
Scottish  clansmen,  now  become  ''ten- 
antry," paid  their  duties  to  the  heads  of 
their  own  kindred  as  before.  So  it  has 
happened  that  to  this  day  there  is  no 
alienation  of  feeling  or  distmction  of  race 
to  exasperate  the  lot  of  the  poor  cnltivaton 
of  the  soiL 

In  Ireland,  wherever  the  chiefe  tamed 
Protestant,  and  chose  to  accept  '*  gruts" 
of  their  tribe  lands  at  the  hands  of  British 
kings  (as  the  De  Bargha  and  O'Briens), 
much  the  same  state  of  things  took  plioe 
for  a  while.  But  Ireland  never  snbnutted 
to  English  dominion  as  Scotland  has  doae ; 

•  or  the  £10,000,000  sdTuioed  by  the  Tr«M«rr, 
tiiroe  milUona  had  been  ropild  by  ntst  ia  I'M- 
What  may  hare  been  refunded  idaoe,  it  is  not  eMf 
to  learn  with  any  aoenraoy.  The  aeooasts  betiren 
Ireland  and  the  latq^vial  Trsaassj  aie  Ivpt  a 
England. 
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and  thera  were  ocmtmaal  "  rcbdlions  "  (so  I 
the  English  termed  oar  national  reeisc- 
anoe),  followed  by  ezteneive  contiscations. 
Many  hundreds  of  great  estates  in  Ireland 
have  thus  been  confiscated  twice  and 
t^ree  times;  and  the  new  proprietors 
were  Englishmen,  and,  in  a  portion  of 
Ulster,  SootcfaHMD.  These,  of  course,  had 
no  oommoQ  intetest  or  sym^thy  with 
the  people,  whom  they  considered  and 
called  **  the  Irish  enemy."  StiU,  wfaUe 
Ireland  had  her  own  Parliament,  and  the 
landlords  resided  at  heme,  the  state  of 
affairs  was  tolerable;  bat  when  the  Act 
of  **  Union,"  in  l^m,  concentrated  the 
pride  and  spfendeur  of  the  empire  at  Lon- 
don, and  niade  England  the  great  field  of 
ambition  and  distinotion,  most  of  our 
};;randeea  resided  out  of  Ireland,  kept 
agents  and  baiiiffi  thmre,  wrung  the  ut- 
most £uihing  oat  of  the  defenceless  people, 
and  spent  it  elsewhere. 

Now,  it  nerver  would  ha^e  entered  the 
mind  of  any  rational  or  just  man,  at  this 
late  date,  to  call  in  question  the  title  to 
long  ago  oonfiscated  estates;  nor,  suppos- 
ing those  titles  proTsd  bad,  would  it  iiave 
been  poesifale  to  find  the  right  owners. 
Bat  vmea  the  systedi  was  found  to  work 
so  fatally — when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  lying  down  and  perishing 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  ana  8UX)era- 
bondance,  which  their  own  hands  had 
ereated — society  itself  stood  dissolved. 
That  form  of  society  was  not  ouly  a 
failure,  but  an  intolerable  oppression,  and 
cried  aloud  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots  and 
swept  awav. 

Those  who  thought  thus,  had  reconciled 
their  minds  to  the  needful  means— that  is, 
a  revolution  as  fundamental  as  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  the  wars  and  horrors 
incident  to  that  The  horrors  of  war, 
they  knew,  were  by  no  means  so  terrible 
as  the  horrors  of  peace  which  their  own 
eves  had  seen ;  tl^y  were  ashamed  to  see 
their  kinsmen  patiently  submitting  to  be 
starved  to  death,  and  lonsed  to  see  blood 
flow,  if  it  were  only  to  miow  that  blood 
still  flowed  in  Irish  veins. 

The  enemy  began  to  take  genuine  alarm 
at  these  violent  doctrines— especially  as 
they  found  that  the  people  were  taking 
them  to  heart;  and  ahreadv,  in  Clare 
Coont^,  mobs  were  stopping  the  transport 
of  gram  towards  the  seaports.  If  rents 
ahonld  oesse  to  be  levied,  it  was  clear 
that  not  only  woald  England  lo  e  her  five 
millions  sterling  per  annum  of  absentee 
rents,  bat  mortgagees,  fondholders,  insur- 
ance companies,  Sad  the  like,  would  lose 
dividends^  interests,  bonus,  an  I  profits. 
There  wtm  then  in  England  a  gentleman 
vho  was-ia  the  hahit  tt  writing  able  but 


sanguinary  exhortations  to  ministers,  with 
the  signature  "  S.  G.  O. "  Hia  addresses 
appeared  in  the  Times,  4md  were  believed 
to  influence  considerably  the  counsels  of 
Government.  In  November,  1847,  this 
"  S.  G.  O. "  raised  the  alarm,  and  called 
for  prompt  coercion  in  Ireland.  Here  is 
one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  his  reverence 
— for  **S.  G.  O."  was  a  cier^yman: — 

'*Lord  John  may  saicly  believe  ms 
when  I  say  that  the  prosperity,  nay, 
almost  the  very  existence  of  many  insur- 
ance societies,  the  positive  salvation  from 
utter  ruin  of  many,  very  many  iiwrlffageea, 
depends  on  some  instant  8tei>s  to  make 
lifo  ordinarily  secure  in  Ireland ;  of  coarse, 
I  only  mean  life  in  that  class  of  it  in 
which  individuals  elfeict  insnranoes  and 
give  mortgages.*' 

In  short,  nis  reverence  meant  high  lifo. 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  Parliament  was  not 
then  sitting,  issued  an  admonitory  adr 
dress,  wherein  he  announced  that — 

*'  The  constabulary  will  be  increased  in 
all  distorbed  districts  (whereby  an  addi- 
tional burden  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates),  military  detachmento  will  be  sta- 
tioned wherever  necessary,  and  efficient 
patrols  maintained;  liberal  rewards  will 
be  given  for  information,"  &c. 

m  the  meantime,  laree  forces  were  con- 
centrated at  points  where  the  spirit  of 
resistance  showed  itself;  for  a  sample  of 
which  we  take  a  paragraph  from  the  Tip- 
perary  Free  Prese:^ 

"  A  large  military  force,  under  the  civil 
authority,  has  seized  upon  the  ]>roduce  of 
such  fanns  in  Boytonrath  as  owed  rent 
and  arrears  to  the  late  landlord,  Mr.  Koe, 
and  the  same  will  be  removed  to  Dublin, 
and  sold  there,  if  not  redeemed  within 
fourteen  days.  There  are  two  hundred 
soldiers  and  their  officers  garrisoned  in  the 
mansion  house  at  Rockw^** 

Whereupon,  the  Nation  urged  the 
people  to  begin  calculating  whether  ten 
times  the  whole  British  army  would  be 
enough  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  drivers  every- 
where at  once ;  or,  whether,  if  they  did, 
the  proceeds  of  the  distress  might  answer 
expectation.  In  fact,  it  was  obvious  that 
if  the  enemy  should  be  forced  to  employ 
their  forces  in  this  way  over  the  island — 
to  lift  and  carry  the  whole  harvesto  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  over  roads  broken  up  and 
bridges  broken  down  to  obstruct  them, 
and  with  the'  daily  risk  of  meeting  bands 
of  able-bodied  paupers  to  dispute  their 
passage — the  service  would  soon  have 
Deen  wholly  demoralized,  and  after  three 
months  of  such  employment;  the  renmant 
of  the  army  might  have  been  destroyed. 

Parliament  was  called  hastily  together. 
Her  Mi^ies^  teld  the  Hoosss  that  ikan 
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were  atrocious  crimes  in  Ireland— a  spirit 
of  insubordination,  an  organized  resist- 
ance to  "legal  rights;'*  and,  of  course, 
that  she  required  "additional  power" 
for  the  protection  of  life— that  is,  high 
life. 

The  meaning  of  this  was  a  new  Coercion 
bilL  It  was  carried  without  delay,  and 
with  unusual  unanimity;  and  it  is  in- 
structive here  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Whig  in  power  and  a  Whig  out. 
W^hen  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  proposed  his 
Coercion  bill  tJie  year  before,  it  had  been 
vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Grey.  It  was  time  to  have 
done  with  coercion,  they  had  said ;  Ireland 
had  been  "  misgoverned :  "  there  had  been 
too  many  Arms  Acts;  it  was  ''justice" 
that  was  wanted  now;  and  they,  the 
Whigs,  were  the  men  to  dispense  it. 
Earl  Grey,  speaking  of  the  kut  Coercion 
bill  (it  was  brought  m  by  the  other  party), 
said,  emphaticany  («ee  dehaie  in  the  Lords, 
March  23,  1846),  "that  measures  of 
severity  had  been  tried  long  enough;" 
and  repeated  with  abhorrence  the  list  of 
coercive  measures  passed  since  1800,  all 
without  effect;  how,  in  1800,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  the  Act  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion  being 
still  in  force ;  how  coercion  was  renewed 
in  1801;  continued  again  in  1804;  how 
the  Insurrection  Act  was  passed  in  1807, 
which  gave  the  Lord- Lieutenant  full  and 
legal  power  to  place  any  district  under 
martial  law,  to  suspend  trial  by  jurv,  and 
make  it  a  transportable  offence  to  be  out 
of  doors  from  sunset  to  sunrise ;  how  this 
Act  remained  in  force  till  1810;  how  it 
was  renewed  in  1814— continued  in  *15, 
'16,  '17 — revived  in  '22,  and  continued 
through  '23,  '24,  and  '25 ;  how  another 
Insurrection  Act  was  needed  in  1833,  was 
renewed  in  '34,  and  expired  but  live  years 
ago.  "  And  again,"  continued  this  Whip, 
•*  again  in  1846,  we  are  called  on  to  renew 
it!"  Horrible!— revolting  to  a  Liberal 
out  of  place!  "We  must  look  further," 
continued  Earl  Grey — vociferatine  from 
the  opposition  bench — **  we  must  look  to 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  state  of  law  and 
the  habits  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  are  almost  at  the  roots 
of  the  disorder;— it  was  undeniable  that 
the  clearance  system  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  in  Ireland;  and  that  such  things 
could  take  place,  he  cared  not  how  large 
a  ]x>pulation  might  be  suffered  to  grow  up 
in  a  particular  district^  was  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  countryJ** 

And  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons 
bad  said,  on  the  same  occasion :  "  If  they 
wert  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
eiimM^  they  were  bound  to  consider  also 


whether  there  were  not  measures  that 
might  be  introduced  which  would  reach 
the  causes  of  those  crimes " — and  he  hor* 
rifled  the  House  by  an  account  he  gave 
them  of  **  a  whole  village,  containing  two 
hundred  and  seventy  persons,  ra»d  to 
the  ground,  and  the  entire  of  that  largo 
number  of  individuals  sent  adrift  on  the 
highroad,  to  sleep  under  the  hedges,  with- 
out even  being  itermitted  the  privilege  of 
boiling  their  ^>tatoes,  or  obtaining  shelter 
among  the  walls  of  the  houses.  **  Disgust- 
ing ! — to  a  Whig  statesman  in  oppoeitiaii! 

Now,  these  very  same  men  had  had  the 
entire  control  and  eovemraent  of  Ireland 
for  a  year  and  a  hMf  Not  a  single  mea- 
sure nad  been  proposed  by  them  in  that 
time  to  reach  "  the  cause  of  those  crimes ;" 
not  a  single  security  had  been  given  **  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  bmd;"  not 
ooe  check  to  that  terrible  ''clearanoe 
system,"  which  was  "a  disgrace  to  a 
ci\'ilized  country."  On  the  contrary, 
every  measure  was  carefully  cxdcnlated  to 
accelerate  the  clearance  system ;  and  the 
Government  had  helped  toat  system  ruth- 
lessly by  the  employment  of  their  troons 
and  pohce.  They  had  literally  swept  the 
people  off  the  land  by  myriads  npon  my- 
riads ;  and  now,  when  d^eir  Rehef  Acts 
were  admittedly  a,  failure^  and  when  mul- 
titudes of  homeless  iieasants,  transfonned 
into  paupers,  were  at  length  makine  the 
landed  men,  and  mortgagees,  and  Jew% 
and  insurance  officers,  tremble  for  their 
gains— the  Liberal  Whig  Ministry  hsd 
nothing  to  pro^xxse  but  more  jails,  more 
handcuffs,  more  transportation. 

The  new  Coercion  bill  was  in  ever^*  re- 
spect like  the  rest  of  the  series  ;  in  Ire- 
land, these  bills  are  all  as  much  like  mse 
another  as  one  policeman's  carabine  is  bke 
another.  Disturbed  districts  were  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  Ivord- Lieutenant  He 
might  proclaun  a  whole  county,  or  the 
whole  thirty-two  counties.  Once  pro- 
claimed, everylxxly  in  that  district  was  to 
be  within  doors  (whether  he  had  a  boose 
or  not)  from  dusk  till  morning.  Any  ooe 
found  not  at  home,  to  be  arrested  and 
transported.  If  arms  were  found  about 
any  man's  premises,  and  he  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  put  there  without 
his  knowledge — arrest,  imprisonment,  and 
transportation.  All  the  arms  in  the  dis- 
trict to  be  brought  in  on  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  piled  in  the  police  offices. 
Lord- Lieutenant  to  quarter  on  the  district 
as  many  additional  police,  inspectors,  de- 
tectives, and  sub-inspectors,  aa  he  might 
think  iit ;  offer  such  rewards  to  infonnen 
as  he  mij^t  think  fit ;  and  charve  all  the 
expense  upon  the  tenantrj,  to  be  kried 
by  rates— no  pari  of  thtae  nlss  ts  bi 
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charged  to  the  landlords— constabulary  to 
collect  them  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet ; 
and  these  rates  to  he  in  addition  to  poor 
rates,  cess,  tithe  {rent  charge),  rent,  and 
imperial  taxes. 

The  passaTO  of  the  Coercion  bill  at  the 
instance  of  uie  landlords,  and  the  break- 
up of  the  Irish  Confederation,  occasioned 
tne  establishment  of  the  United  Irishman, 
an  avowed  organ  of  insurrection.'  Events 
for  a  time  moved  rapidly.  Soon  there 
hurst  in  upon  us  news  of  the  February 
revolution  m  Paris,  and  the  ili.k;ht  of  Kins; 
Louis  Philippe,  for  between  the  French 
people  and  the  Irish  there  has  always  been 
an  electric  telegraph  whose  signals  never 
fail ;  and  British  statesmen  had  not  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  first  great  French 
revolution  which  cost  them  the  war  of  '98. 
The  February  revolution,  also,  at  once  obli- 
terated the  feuds  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion. Nobody  would  now  be  listened  to 
there  who  proposed  any  other  mode  of  re- 
dress for  Insh  grievances  than  the  sword. 
A  resolution  was  brought  up,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  and  passed 
with  enthusiastic  acclamation,  that  the 
confederate  clubs  should  become  armed 
and  officered,  so  that  each  man  should 
know  his  riffht-hand  and  his  left-hand 
comrade,  ana  the  man  whose  word  he 
should  obey.  All  the  second-rate  cities, 
as  well  as  Dublin,  and  all  the  country 
towns,  were  now  full  of  clubs,  which  as- 
sumed military  and  revolutionary  names 
—the  "Sarslield  Club,"  the  "Emmet 
Club,*'  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  business  of 
arming  proceeded  with  commendable  acti- 
vity. Such  young  men  as  could  afford 
it,  provided  themselves  with  rifles  and 
bayonets ;  those  who  had  not  the  means 
for  this,  got  pike-heads  made,  and  there 
was  much  request  for  ash  lyoles.  What 
was  still  more  alarming  to  the  enemy,  tho 
soldiers  in  several  garrisons  were  giving 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  sharing  in 
the  general  excitement ;  not  Irish  soldiers 
alone,  but  English  and  Scottish,  who  had 
Chartist  ideas.  A  large  part  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  U^nited  Irishman,  in  spite  of 
all  the  exertions  of  the  officers,  was  in 
military  barracks. 

Undoubtedly  it  behoved  the  British 
Government,  if  it  intended  to  hold  Ire- 
land, to  adopt  some  energetic  measures ; 
and,  as  it  certainly  did  so  intend,  these 
measures  were  not  wanting. 

New  regiments  were  poured  into  Ireland 
of  course,  and  Dublin  neld  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  m^— infantry,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers.  The  barrack  accom- 
modations being  insufficient,  many  large 
buildings  were  taken  as  temporary  btu*- 
acks;  tbs  deserted  palaces  of  the  Irish 


aristocracy — as  Aldborough  House  on  the 
north-east— the  deserted  halls  of  manu- 
fietctures  and  trade  in  the  "Liberty,"  and 
the  Linen  Hall,  were  occupied  by  detach- 
ments. The  Bank  of  Ireland— our  old 
Parhament  House— had  cannon  mounted 
over  the  entablatures  of  its  stately  Ionic 
colonnades ;  and  the  vast  and  s])lendid 
Custom  House,  not  being  now  needed  for 
trade  (our  imports  being  all  from  the 
'*  sister  country,"  and  our  expoi'ts  all  to 
the  same),  was  quite  commodious  as  a 
barrack  and  arsenal  The  quiet  quad- 
rangles of  Trinity  College  were  the  scene 
of  daily  parades,  and  the  loyal  Board  of 
that  institution  gave  up  the  wing  which 
commands  Westmoreland  Street,  College 
Street,  and  Dome  Street,  to  be  occupieid 
by  troops.  Su])erb  squadrons  of  hussars, 
of  lancers,  and  of  dragoons,  rode  contum- 
ally  through  and  around  the  city ;  infantry 

Eractised  platoon  firing  in  the  squares; 
eavy  euns,  strongly  guarded,  were  for 
ever  rolling  along   tho  pavement ;    and 

{)arties  of  horse  artillery  showed  all  man- 
Lind  how  quickly  and  dexterously  they 
could  wheel  and  aim,  and  load  and  tire, 
at  the  crossings  of  the  streets.  These 
military  demonstrations,  and  the  courts 
of  **I^w,"  constituted  the  o})en  and 
avowed  powers  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  was  a  secret  and  subterranean 
machinenr.  The  editor  of  the  World  was 
now  on  full  pay,  and  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  at  the  Castle  and  Viceregal 
Lodge.  His  paper  was  gratuitously  fur- 
nished to  all  hotels  and  public-houses  by 
means  of  secret  service  money.  Dublin 
swarmed  with  detectives.  They  went  at 
night  to  get  their  instructions  at  the 
Castle  from  Colonel  Brown,  head  of  the 
police  department ;  and  it  was  one  of 
their  regular  duties  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  clubs  of  the  Confi^eration,  where  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  been 
the  most  darmg  counsellors  of  treason  and 
riot. 

Frankly,  and  at  once,  the  Confedera- 
tion accepted  the  only  policy  thereaiter 
possible,  and  acknowledged  the  meaning 
of  the  European  revolutions.  On  the 
15th  of  Marcn,  O'Brien  moved  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  the  victorious  French 
people  ;  and  ended  his  speech  with  these 
wonis : — 

'*  It  would  be  recollected  that  a  short 
time  a&^  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  depre- 
cate all  attempts  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  military  affairs,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  that,  in  the  then  condition 
of  the  country,  the  only  effect  of  leading 
the  people's  mind  to  what  was  called  'a 
guerriUa  war£sre,'  would  be  to  enoourags 
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■ome  of  iho  rniR<^ui<lc<l  peasantry  to  the  \ 
commi.MMidii  of  iiiunlcr.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  ileclariMl  lie  hhouhl  not  l>e  a  party 
to  uiviiii^  Hueh  a  n^conimcndatioD.  But . 
the  ritato  of  airiira  was  totally  dilferent 
now ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declar- 
ing that  he  tIion<;ht  th(*  minds  of  intolli- 
geut  youii^  men  uhould  1)0  turued  to  the 
couHidcration  of  such  (picstions  as,  how 
■truni;  |»laci;s  van  \>o  (.aulured,  and  weak 
ones  licfendi'd— how  suiiilios  of  fooil  and 
amniunition  can  he  cut  oil'  from  an  enemy 
— and  how  tl:ev  can  hu  secureil  to  a 
friendly  force.  The  time  was  also  come 
when  evory  lover  of  his  country  should 
come  f(»rward  i)|Kiiiy.  and  proolnim  his 
willin«im  ys  to  l»u  rnrolU  d  an  a  nieml>er  of 
a  national  ^uard.  No  man,  however, 
R^ould  teiidor  Iuh  name  as  a  meml)er  of 
that  national  ^nanl  unless  he  was  pre- 
fiarud  to  do  tvio  thin^n  :  one,  to  preserve 
the  State  fn>m  anarchy  ;  the  other,  to  l>e 
ready  to  die  for  the  dofenccof  his  country.'* 

Two  days  uficr  this  meeting  Mas  Saint 
Patrick's  l)av.  A  nuHjtiu'j  t»f  the  citizens 
of  Duhlin  was  ann«(unce<l  for  that  anni- 
versary, to  adopt  an  address,  from  Dublin 
to  Paris,  hnt  was  atljounietl  for  tvro  or 
three  days  to  allow  time  for  ncjt^otiations 
to  unite  all  n^iiealcrs  of  the  two  luirties  in 
the  demonstration.  I^rd  Clarendon, 
doubtless  under  the  advice  of  his  Privy- 
( Viuncillor  of  the  Worltl^  thought  it  w(»uld 
be  a  iioiMl  opjiortunity  to  strike  terror  by 
a  military  disjday.  He  pretended  to 
apprehend  that  vSaint  Patrick's  Day  would 
bo  selertc<l  for  the  tirst  <lay  of  Dublin 
barricades ;  and  the  trcK)p8  wore  kept 
under  arms— the  cavalry,  witli  horses 
ready  sjidilleil  in  all  the  barnicks,  waiting 
for  the  moment  to  cnish  the  first  move- 
ment in  the  bhxNl  of  our  citizens. 

The  m(;etin.r  was  adjourned  :  but  there 
was  no  intention  of  abandonini;  it. 
O'Brien  had  (»tler<Ml,  even  in  case  of  a  Pro- 
rlmmtfi'iji  forbidding;  it,  to  attend  and 
take  tlie  chair;  and  what  he  ])romised, 
the  enemy  well  knew  lie  w(»nld  perform. 

The  meetin«(  was  hehl  without  interrup- 
tion ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  the 
public  bnildin<rs,  and  some  private  houses, 
were  tilled  with  detachments  under  arms. 
These  addresses,  both  from  the  Confetlera- 
tion  and  from  the  city,  were  to  be  i>re- 
sented  in  I'aris  to  the  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine;  and  O'lirien,  Meagher,  and  an  in- 
telligent tradesman,  of  high  character  and 
inde]»endencc  of  mind,  named  Hollywood, 
were  ap|K)inte<l  a  deputation  to  Paris. 

All  this,  it  was  evident,  could  not  gp  on 
lons[.  The  clubs  wxre,  in  the  meantime, 
rapidly  armin:'  themselves  with  rifles; 
mid  blackftuiuis*  forges  were  prolilic  of 


pike-heads.  The  Confederates  hoped,  ind 
the  Government  feared,  that  no  armed 
collision  would  be  made  neoeesaiy  nntii 
September,  when  the  harvest  would  be 
all  cut,  and  when  the  commissariat  of  the 
]KK>ple'8  war,  the  cause  of  the  war,  and 
the  prize  of  the  war,  wonld  bo  all  buuiid 
up  in  a  sheaf  together.  But  the  foe  to  be 
dealt  with  was  no  weak  fooL  The  Go\'- 
emment  understood  these  views  tho- 
roughly, and  resolved  to  precipitate  the 
issue  somehow  or  other.  One  morning, 
after  that  meeting  of  Dublin  citizens,  three 
men.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and 
Mr.  Mitchel,  wxre  waited  on  by  a  police- 
magistrate,  and  requested  to  give  bad  that 
they  would  stand  their  trial  <ui  a  charge 
of  sedition.  The  ground  of  prosecution 
in  the  two  former  cases  was  the  langna^ 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confedera- 
tion (quoted  above  in  |vart).  In  the  thinl 
case,  tlierc  were  two  distinct  indictment^ 
for  two  articles  in  the  (/nUeii  Iruktuan. 

Before  the  trials,  O'Brien  and  Meagher 
went  to  France  and  presented  their  adtheas 
to  the  Provisional  Govemment.* 

On  their  return,  O'Brien  walked  bto 
the  British  Parliament,  and  found  thit 
aujGTUst  body  engaged  in  discussing  a  new 
bill  **for  the  further  security  of  Her 
Majesty's  Crown."  Ministers,  in  fact, 
had  determined  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
a  new  **  law,"  the  Treason-felony  law,  by 
which  the  writing  and  printing,  or  o|ieii 
and  advised  speiULing,  of  incitements  to 
insurrection  in  Irelaiul,  should  be  deemed 
**  felony,"  punishable  by  transportation. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Whics. 
and  was  warmly  8upi)orted  by  the  Tori«; 
Sir  Ilol)ert  Peel  declaring  that  what  Ire- 
land needed  was  to  make  her  national 
as[»irations  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
ignominious  crime;  so  as  to  put  this 
Hpecies  of  otifence  on  a  footing;  with  arson, 
or  forgery,  or  waylaying  with  intent  to 
niurder.  O'Brien  rose  to  address  tbc 
House,  and  never,  since  tirst  Parliament 
met  in  Westminster,  was  heard  such  a 
chorus  of  frantic  and  obscene  outcries. 

Hei^rsisted,  however,  and  made  himself 

•  These  wero  raero  addresso-f  of  con|rratnlitica 

an«l  <^r  oympathy.    De  Lamartine  made  a  fai^c'.r 

,  ixMnio,  but  rather  nmneaninff  reply  to  tbem.   H« 

^  lias  Hince,  Id  hiR  hiKtory,  TioTently  mUrepreseDUd 

th  m:  heiog,  in  fact,  a  mere  Azi^lo-FrenchnwL 

Mr.  O'Brieu  haB  already  coDTicted  him  of  ibi^ 

nilxreprcseDtatioua.     We  content  oorselTe^  b#r« 

with   pronouacinu  the   two   following  6«ntem>» 

poetic  tlctioDH:  "  Lea  Irlandaia,  unia  aux  chartiMr3 

AnglaiH,  f4e  precipi talent  aur  le  comincnt  et  cfaer- 

cbaieut    Uch    eomplicit^s    insarrectiouneUea   w 

France,  h  la  foiA  parmi  lea  demagotfuea  an  nom  «to 

la  liberte.  et  parmi  lea  chefs  dn  parti  CatboUqne  aa 

uom  du  CathoUcisme."  And  agaiiii :  ^'L'AnJstotnta 

u'attendait  pas  aveo  molna  de  aoUicitode  la  reeep- 

.  tiun  que  fenit  lAmartioe  anz  insnrg^  IriSBdu^ 

I  partia  de  Dublin  pour  venir  demander  i«  »; 

wuragtmmU  tf  dmarmc^  k  la  aepnbliqtM  ftanrr'"^* 
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heard ;  and  those  to  whom  tip  name  and 
^me  of  that  good  Irishman  are  dear,  will 
always  remember  with  pride  that  his  last 
utterance  in  the  London  Parliament  was 
4>ne  of  haughty  defiance,  in  the  name  of 
his  oppressed  and  plundered  country.  He 
avowed  that  he  had  advised  his  country- 
men to  arm,  and  fight  for  their  right  to 
live  upon  their  own  soil ;  and  he  added, 
amidst  the  horrible  yells  of  the  House : — 

**  I  conceive  that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  tne  possession 
of  arms  at  a  time  when  von  tell  them  you 
are  j^pared  to  crush  tneir  expressicm  of 
opinion,  not  by  argument,  but  by  brute 
force." 

The  bill  was  passed  into  "law"  by 
immense  majorities;  and,  thereafter,  an 
Irish  rqpealer  of  the  Union  was  to  be  a 
*' felon. '^  O'Brien  returned  to  Dublin. 
The  deputies  were  received  by  a  multi- 
tudinous and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the 
Dublin  Music  Hall,  and  MeaaSer  pre- 
sented to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  with 
dowin^  words,  a  magnificent  flag,  the 
Irish  tricolor,  of  green,  white,  and  orange, 
surmounted  by  a  pike  head. 

The  trials  came  on.  They  were  to  be 
hefore  special  juries,  struck  by  the  pro- 
cess before  described.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher  were  first  tried,  and  as  their 
**  sedition  "  had  been  so  o|)en  and  avowed 
— and  as  the  Whig  ministers  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  pack  juries  if  tfiey 
could  help  t<— the  Crown  officers  left  on 
«ach  of  the  two  juries  one  repealer.  It 
was  enough.  A  true  repealer  knew  that 
no  Irishman  could  commit  any  ofieuce 
asainst  a  foreign  Queen ;  and  in  each  case 
the  one  repealer  stood  out,  refused  to 
convict,  though  he  should  be  starved  to 
<leath  ;  and  the  traversers,  amidst  cheer- 
ing multitudes,  were  escorted  triumphantly 
fr^  the  four  courts  to  the  Confederate 
Committee  Rooms,  where  they  addressed 
the  people,  and  promised  to  repeat  and 
improve  upon  aD  their  seditions.  Tlie 
excitement  of  the  country  was  intense. 
The  defeat  of  the  ** Government''  was 
celebrated  all  over  the  country  by  bonfires 
and  illuminations,  and  the  clubs  became 
more  diligent  in  arming  themselves ;  but 
Mr.  Mooahan,  the  Attorney  -  General, 
foamed  and  raced. 

Next  came  me  two  trials  of  Mr.  Mit- 
chel;  and  it  was  very  evident  to  the 
Government  that  there  must  be  no  possi- 
bility of  mistake  or  miscarriage  here. 
The  time,  indeed,  was  become  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  the  peoj^  rapidly  rismg 
into  that  i^te  of  high  excitement  in  which 
cirdinary  motives  and  calculations  £ul, 
and  a  aingle  act  of  desperation  may  pre- 
4sipitate  a  zevolntion.    Aa  usual  in  such 


cases,  the  British  Government  had  re- 
course to  brutalit]r>  in  order  to  strike 
terror.  Police  magistrates  were  ordered 
to  arrest  parties  of  young  men  practising 
at  targets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  country 
towns,  and  marcn  them  in  custody 
through  the  streets.  Men  in  Dublin  were 
seized  upon  and  dra^^ed  to  jail  on  the 
charge  of  saying  **hf^"  to  the  clubmen 
marbling  to  a  pubUc  meeting — it  was 
"  training  in  miutary  evolutions,"  under 
the  Act ;  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
brought  to  trial,  and  transported  for  seven 
years,  on  an  indictment  charging  him, 
for  that  he  had,  in  a  private  room  in 
Dublin,  said  to  thirteen  other  young  men, 
then  and  there  ranged  in  line,  these  fatal 
words,  **  Right  shoulders  forward,"  con- 
trary to  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen, 
and  so  forth. 

On  the  two  juries  being  struck  for  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  it  was  at  once  evident 
that  upon  ^ush  of  them  would  be  one  or 
two  men  who  desired  the  independence  of 
their  country;  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
others  of  whom  the  Castle  could  not  be 
perfectly  sure.  But,  as  the  new  ''Trea- 
son-felony" Act  had  now  become  law, 
the  Government  suddenly  abandoned  the 
two  prosecutions  already  commenced,  and 
arretted  Mr.  Mitchel  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son under  the  new  Act. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  determined  to 
proceed,  not  b^r  a  special,  but  by  a  com- 
mon jury;  which  latter  method,  as  was 
suppoised,  gave  the  sherifif  more  dear  and 
unquestioned  power  of  fraudulently  pack- 
ing the  jury.  For  the  jury  was  to  be 
closely  packed,  of  course.  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  been 
in  opposition  in  1844,  and  who  had  then 
so  earnestly  denounced  the  packing  of 
juries  iu  Ireland,  were  now  in  office ;  were 
responsible  fur  the  Grovemment  of  the 
country,  and  understood  perfectly  that 
upon  the  careful  packing  of  this  jury 
depended  the  Queen's  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  judges  had  already  ap- 
pointed the  day  for  holdine  the  commis- 
sion to  try  cases  in  Du^in;  and  the 
sherifif  had  summoned  his  select  hundred 
and  fifty  jurors  to  try  the  cases ;  but  after 
the  arr^  of  this  new  prisoner,  and  when 
the  sherifif  knew  that  important  business 
was  to  be  done,  he  altered  his  list,  and 
summoned  a  new  set,  so  that  all  was 
ready  for  the  triaL 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Clarendon  was 
busily  getting  up,  through  the  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Orangemen,  u>yal  addresses, 
and  declarations  against  "rebels"  and 
"traitors."  In  &ct,  the  Orange  fiirmera 
and  burghers  of  the  North  were  fast  be- 
coming oiligent  students  of  the    UmUd 
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Irishman,  and  althouch  they  and  their 
order  had  been  treated  with  some  nesiect 
of  late  both  by  England  and  by  the  Irish 
aristocracy,  thev  were  now  taken  into 
high  favour,  and  arms  were  very  secretly 
issued  to  some  of  their  lodges  from  Dublin 
Castle.* 

But  this  needed  prudence  ;  for  Pro- 
testant Repeal  Associations  had  been 
formed  in  Dublin,  in  Drogheda,  and  even 
in  Lurgan,  a  great  centre  of  Orangeism. 
To  counteract  the  progress  we  had  made 
in  this  direction,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
cler^  were  incessant  in  their  efforts,  and 
the  Protestants  were  assured  that  if  Ire- 
land should  throw  off  the  dominion  of 
Queen  Victoria,  we  would  all  instantlv 
become  vassals  to  the  woman  who  sittcth 
upon  seven  hills. 

The  Viceroy,  at  the  same  time,  took 
care  to  frighten  the  moneyed  citizens  of 
Dublin  and  other  towns  by  placards  warn- 
ing them  against  the  atrocious  designs  of 
"Communists'*  and  '* Jacobins,*'  whose 
only  object,  his  lordship  intimated,  was 
plunder,  t 

Whether  the  Whigs  and  "Liberals** 
who  then  ruled  the  English  councils  were 
really  desirous  to  give  a  fur  trixd  to  their 
political  enemy,  or  whether  they  only  pre- 
tended this  desire,  or  what  commumca- 
tions  took  place  on  the  subject  between 
Downing  Street  and  the  Castle,  we  can- 
not certainly  know ;  but  we  tind  that  only 
two  days  before  this  most  foul  pretence  of 
a  trial,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  answer  to 

S lections  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
ared  that  he  had  written  to  "  his  noble 
friend  "  (Lord  Clarendon)  that "  he  trusted 
there  would  not  arise  any  charge  of  any 
kind  of  unfairness  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  juries ;  as  for  his  own  i)art,  he 
would  rather  see  those  parties  acquitted, 
than  that  there  should  oe  any  such  un- 
fairness, "t 

Lord  Clarendon,  however,  informed  him 
that  for  this  once  he  could  not  adhere  to 
the  Whig  maxims — that  a  conviction  must 
be  had,  per  fan  et  nefas. 

The  venerable  Robert  Holmes,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Emmets,  defended  the  pri- 
Boner ;  but  no  defence  could  avail  there. 

*  This  was  quite  unkDOwn  to  the  public  at  the 
time :  one  cose  of  it  only  erer  came  clearly  to  light 
It  was  a  Bhipment  of  five  hundi  ed  stand  of  arms 
to  the  Belfast  Orangemen. 

t  These  placards  may  be  attributed  to  Lord  Clar- 
endon, wiuiout  scruple.  They  were  printed  by 
the  UoTemment  printer,  and  paid  for  out  of  our 
taxesL  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Viceroy, 
if  charged  with  these  things,  would  deny  them, 
because  they  were  d  ^ne  through  a  third  party— 

Krhaps  Birch.       In  like  manner,  he  denied  all 
lowledge  of  the  shipment  of  muskets  to  the  Bel- 
fast Orangemen.     Tney  were  sent,  howerer,  from 
his  Castle,  and  through  »  ■obordinate  official  of  his 
hoosehold. 
}  D«b«t«  of  28d  Uaj. 


Of  course,-  he  challenged  the  array  of 
jurors,  on  the  ground  of  fraud ;  bat  the 
Attorney  •  Generars  brother,  Stephen 
Monahan,  clerk  in  the  Attorney-General's 
office,  and  also  one  Wheeler,  clerk  in  the 
SheriJOTs  office,  had  been  careftdly  sent  oat 
of  the  city  to  a  distant  jiart  of  Ireland; 
and  Baron  Lefroy  was  most  happy  to  avail 
himself  of  the  defect  of  evidence*  to  give 
his  opinion  that  the  panel  was  a  good  and 
honest  panel.  The  Crown  used  its  pri- 
vilege of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  very 
uttermost ;  every  Catholic,  and  most  Pro- 
testants, who  answered  to  their  namea, 
were  ordered  to  "  stand  by."  There  were 
thirty-nine  challenges,  and  of  these  bat 
nineteen  were  Catholics ;  all  the  Cathohcs 
who  answered  to  their  names  were 
promptly  set  aside,  and  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  who^  although  Protestants, 
were  suspected  of  national  feeling — that 
is  to  say,  the  Crown  dared  not  go  to  trial 
before  the  people,  Catholic  or  Protestant 
The  twelve  men  finally  obtained  by  this 
sifcing  process  had  amongst  them  two  or 
three  Englishmen  ;  the  rest  were  fidthfol 
slaves  of  the  Castle,  and  all  Protestants 
of  the  most  Orange  dye. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  "verdict**  of 
guilty  ;  and  a  sentence  of  fonrteen  yearn* 
transportation.  The  facts  char^ged  were 
easily  proved ;  they  were  patent,  notonoos^ 
often  repeated,  and  perfectly  deliboate; 
insomuch,  that  jurymen  who  felt  tiiem- 
selves  to  be  subjects  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
convict  On  the  other  hand,  any  Irish 
nationalist  must  acquit.  Never  before  or 
since  have  the  Government  of  the  forei^ 
enemy  and  the  Irish  people  met  on  to 
plain  an  issue.  Never  before  was  it  made 
so  manifest  that  the  enemy's  Govcmmeut 
maintains  its  supremacy  over  Ireland  by 
systematically  breaking  the  'Maw,"  evea 
its  own  law,  defiling  its  temples  of  jos- 
tice,  and  turning  the  judges  of  the  land 
into  solemn  actors  in  a  most  immoral  kind 
of  play. 

An  armed  steamer  waited  in  the  ri\*cr, 
on  the  day  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  sentence;  the 
whole  garrison  of  Dublin  was  under  anna, 
on  pretence  of  a  review  in  the  Paric ;  a 
place  was  secretly  designated  for  the  pri- 
soner's embarkation  below  the  city,  where 
bridges  over  a  canal,  and  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Custom  House  docks,  could 
be  raised,  in  oi*der  to  prevent  any  c(/n- 
course  of  the  people  in  that  direction : 
and,  two  or  three  hours  after  the  nentence, 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  carried  0%  and  never 
saw  his  country  any  more. 

The  enemy  were  themselves  sonewhal 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  hid 
borne  him  oat  of  the  heart  off  Dahlia^ 
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at  Doon-day.  in  chains ;  and  ovidontl}' 
-thonclit  they  would  have  hut  amaJl 
troablo  in  cruBiung  any  attempt  at  inaur- 
tection  afterworda.  The  contcderates 
naited  unti]  "the  time"  should  come; 
and  some  of  theni,  indeed,  were  fully  re- 
aulvcd  to  make  »n  insurreotion  in  the  har- 
vest. Yet,  as  Diight  have  l>eeu  expected, 
"  the  time  "  nevar  came.  The  individu^ 
dcsperatioD  of  Dillon,  Meagher,  O'Cornian, 
Ley  no,  Kcilly,  conld  achieve  aothiag 
while  the  pea[>le  wore  dispirited  both  by 
famine  and  by  long  BubiuisKoli  tt>  insolent 
oppreasion-  "When  will  Me  time  come?'* 
exclaimed  Uartin.  "the  time  about  vhiuh 
your  orators  so  boldly  vauut,  amid  the 
nerce  ghouts  of  your  applause  ^  li  it 
conie  not  when  one  of  you,  selected  by 
your  enemiea  as  your  cbauipiou,  is  sent 
to  perish  among  thieves  and  murderers, 
for  tho  crime  of  loving  and  defending  his 
native  land — then  it  will  never  come— 

During  the  trial,  Dublin  via  under  a 
complete  reign  of  terror.  Iteilly  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  saying  to  men  of 
big  dob,  when  turning  into  their  place  of 
meeting,  "left  wheel."  It  was  a  term  of 
military  drilliag,  though  the  olubmen 
were  without  weaiwns.  He  was  kept  in 
s  Etation-houge  all  night :  and  bail  waa 
rcfuBed  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  he  woe  fully  committed  for  trial, 
and  bail  was  token.  During  the  whole 
week,  the  whole  largo  force  of  the  city 
police  had  ordera  to  atop  all  jiroccssions, 
to  arrest  citizens,  on  any  or  no  char;re  ; 
and  generally  to  "strika  terror."  In  the 
meantime,  every  day  was  bringing  in 
more  terrible  nawa  of  tho  devastation  of 
the  famine,  and  evictions  of  the  tenantry. 
"On  Friday,"  says  the  Tipperary  Vindi- 
color  (describing  one  of  these  scenes), 
"the  liuullDrd  appeared  upon  the  crouuQ, 
attended  by  the  sheriff  and  a  body  of 
jioticemen,  and  commenced  the  process  of 
tjcctment,"  &c.  On  that  morning,  and  at 
that  spot,  thirty  persons  were  dragged  out 
of  their  houst^,  and  the  houses  pulled 
down-  One  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  a 
widow.  "A  solvent  tenant  comes  and 
oHers  to  pay  the  arrears  due  by  tho 
widow  ;  but  a  desire  on  Mr.  Scully's  |)art 
•   to    [oiiKolidatt,    i>revented    the   arrange- 

The  same  week,  a  writer  in  the  Cork 
Examiner,      writing      from     Skibbereen, 

"Our  town  presents  nothinz  but  a 
'  moving  mass  of  military  and  police,  con- 
veying to  and  from  the  court  house 
crowtla  of  famine  culprits.  X  attended  the 
court  for  a  few  hours  this  day.  Tho  dock 
vaa  crowded  with  the  |iTuooai^  not  one 


of  whom,  when  called  up  for  trial,  wi» 
.iblu  to  support  himself  in  front  of  the 
dock.  Thu  sentence  of  the  court  Was  re' 
ceivcd  by  each  prisoner  with  apparent 
■atiafactiiin.  Bven  trans iiortatian  ap- 
peared to  many  to  bo  a  relaxation  from 
their  sufferings." 

On  Tueadoy.  of  the  unnie  week  —  it 
being  then  well  known  that  the  (Jrowo 
would  pack  their  jury — a  meeting  of  tho 
citizcuH  of  Dublin  was  held  at  the  lioyal 
EicboQge,  to  protest ;  and  Mr.  John 
O'Coonell  went  bo  far  aa  to  move  this 
resolution  :  "  Raolrtd,  That  we  consider 
the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  as  a  most 
sacred  inheritance,  in  the  security  of  |>er- 
Bull,  property,  and  character."  The  meet- 
ing Uieu  proceeded  to  protest  against  "  the 
practice  of  arranging  juries  to  obtain 
convictions."  During  the  same  week  the 
poor  houses,  hospitJils,  jails,  and  many 
buildings  taken  temporarily  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  overflowing  with  starving 
wretches ;  and  fevered  patients  were 
occupying  the  same  bed  with  famished 
corpses ;— but  oo  every  day  of  the  aams 
week  large  cargoes  of  grain  and  cattle  were 
leaving  every  port  for  England.  I'ha 
Orangemen  of  the  North  were  holdiuj{ 
meetmgs  to  avow  hostility  to  repeolei* 
and  to  "Jezebel,"  and  eagerly  crylni; 
'■  To  hell  with  the  Pope  ! "  Thus  Britisll 
policy  was  in  full  and  successful  operatina 
at  every  [loiDt  on  tho  day  when  the 
Uovemment  seized  on  its  first  victim, 
□nder  a  new  law  specially  made  for 
bis  case,  and  carried  him  off  in  fetters 
under  the  false  pretence  of  a  trilkl  and 
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BoeoBiUaUmi  of  ihe  lri"b  ConfoderstJnii— N«w 
Nslionil  Journili  EaMbLiahed— Tlis    »V*iii»— 

Mumemui  Arrenid— ^Brltn  Albnopu  luumM- 
tlDD-BUtlDgarTT— Amal  and  Trial  ot  O'Brlni 
and  uiasrv-UonquHt  at  tba  Island— DoMnutloa 
of  tha  PsDuls  — KiODBibsnd  Boals*  Adi— lu 
ErtKli  — t^  TaeaB^BIlht  — -BaU-ln.AJd'-~ 
QnacD'aTltllla  Inknd— naoei_clnn  to  Catb- 
ollm— OuboUa  Jiidca>-.Tlulr  Offlbs  aod  Daly— 
Inland  "pKsporoiis"— SUdiilaioCttisFuiiliiA 
SliughWT  —  Dihitnioaoo  o(  Thrm  UlUloa*  of 
Suult-FljUig  (rum  "Pnnperll)'.' 

The  6erca  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  Con- 
federates appeared  to  be  redoubled  after 
the  removal  of  the  first  convicted  "felon."' 
They  hoped,  at  least,  that  if  they  weiv 
restrained  from  action  C/ien,  it  was  to 
some  good  end,  with  some  sura  and  well- 
deflnnl  pnipooe;   and,   aamTodly,  than 
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were  many  thonsands  of  men  then  in 
Ireland  who  longed  and  burned  for  that 
•end  and  that  purpose,  to  earn  an  honour- 
able death.  How  the  British  system 
disappointed  them,  even  of  an  honourable 
-death,  remains  still  to  be  told.  A  man 
may  die  in  Ireland  of  hunger,  or  of  famine- 
typhus,  or  of  a  broken  heart ;  but  to  die 
for  your  country — the  death  dulce  et 
decorum — to  die  on  a  fair  field  fighting 
for  freedom  and  honour— to  die  the  death 
-even  of  a  defeated  soldier,  as  Hofer  died ; 
or  so  much  as  to  mount  the  gallows,  like 
Bol)ert  Emmet,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
glorious  "treason" — even  tnis  was  an 
t^uthanasia  which  Britisli  policy  could  no 
loiip;er  afford  to  an  Irish  nationalist. 

1  et  with  all  odds  against  them — with 
the  Irish  gentry  thoroughly  corrupted  or 
frightened  out  of  their  senses,  and  with 
the  **  Government  **  enemy  obviously  bent 
on  treating  our  national  aspiration  as  an 
ignominious  crime  worthy  to  be  ranked 
only  with  the  ofiences  of  burglars  or  pick- 
IK)ckets— still,  there  were  men  resolved 
to  dare  the  worst  and  uttermost  for  but 
one  chance  of  rousing  that  down-trodden 
l)eople  to  one  manful  effort  of  resistance 
against  so  ^n^evons  a  tyranny.  The  Irish 
Confederation  reconstituted  its  council,  and 
8ct  itself  more  diligently  than  ever  to  the 
ta.sk  of  inducing  the  people  to  ]>rocure 
arms,  with  a  view  to  a  final  struggle  in 
the  harvest.  And  as  it  was  clear  there 
was  nothing  the  enemy  dreaded  so  much 
as  a  bold  and  honest  newspaper  which 
would  expose  their  j>lots  of  slaughter,  and 
turn  their  liberal  profo.^sioDs  inside  out, 
it  was,  before  all  thini^'s,  necessary  to 
establish  a  newspajKir  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ignited  Irishman. 

It  was  a  breach  as  deadly  and  imminent 
as  ever  ya^Tied  in  a  Inileaguered  wall  ; 
but  men  were  found  prompt  to  stand  in 
it.  Within  two  weeks  after  MitchcVs 
trial  the  Irhh  Trihimc  was  issued,  edited 
by  O'Dogherty  and  Williams,  with  Anti- 
sell  and  Savage  as  contributors.  In  two 
weeks  more,  on  the  24th  of  June,  came 
forth  another,  and.  perhaps,  the  ablest  of 
our  revolutionary  or;4ans— the  Irish  Felon. 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  was  John  Martin, 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  of  the  County 
Down,  who  had  been  for  years  connected 
with  all  national  movements  in  Ireland, — 
the  llepeal  Association,  the  Irish  Con- 
federation,— but  who  had  never  been 
roused  to  the  pitch  of  desfK^rate  resistance 
till  he  saw  the  bold  and  dashing  atrocity 
of  the  enemy  on  the  occasion  of  Mitchel's 
pretended  trial  and  conviction.  He  came 
at  last,  along  with  many  other  quiet  men, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nation  must 
Jiow  set  its  back  to  the  wall.     James 


Fintan  Lalor,  one  of  the  most  poweifiil 
writers  of  his  day,  came  up  from  Kildare 
County  to  aid  in  condacting  the  Felwi,  and 
for  five  weeks  thereafter  "  Treaton-feloD^" 
continued  to  be  taught  and  enforced  with 
great  boldness  and  ability.  Bat  nx  weeks 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  patience 
of  the  Government.  The  polioe  were 
ordered  to  forcibly  stop  the  sale  of  pajiers 
by  vendors  in  the  streets ;  and  warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arr^  of  all  the 
editors — ^Martin,  Duffy,  O^Do^ert^,  and 
Williams.  The  coontay  was  beguming 
to  bristle  with  ixLkes ;  men  were  prajri^g 
for  the  whitening  of  the  harvest ;  and  it 
was  plain  that,  before  the  reign  of  *'law 
and  order"  should  begin,  other  tenibla 
examples  must  be  made;  other  juries 
must  DO  packed ;  then,  after  that^  a  Whig 
"Government"  would  snrely  b^n  to 
deal  with  Ireland  in  a  conciliatory  spirit ! 

Throughout  all  these  scenes  the  horrible 
famine  was  raging  as  it  had  never  raged 
before — the  polioe  and  military,  both  in 
towns  and  in  the  country,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  ejecting  tenants — 
pulling  down  their  houses — searching  out 
and  seizing  hidden  weapons — and  escortiDg 
convoys  of  grain  and  provisions  to  the 
sea-side,  as  tnrough  an  eoemy^s  oonntry. 
Yet  rumours  began  to  grow  and  spread 
(much-exaggerat^  mmours)  of  a  very 
general  arming  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  the  clubmen  of  toe  towns,  and  the 
police  had  but  small  success  in  tbeir 
searches  for  arms ;  for,  in  £act,  these  were 
carefully  built  into  stone  walls,  or  carried 
to  the  graveyards  with  a  mourning  funeral 
\  escort,  and  buried  in  cotfins,  shrouded  in 
well-oiled  flannel,  "in  hoi>e  of  a  happy 
resurrection." 

The  enemy  thought  it  wisest  not  to 
wait  for  the  harvest,  and  resolved  to  brin^' 
matters  to  a  head  at  once.  Accordin'>ly, 
they  asked  Parliament  to  susiicnd  tbo 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  seize  upon  any  person  or 
number  of  persons  whom  they  mi^^ht 
think  dangerous,  and  throw  them  into 
prison  without  any  char^  a:::ainst  them. 
Parliament  passecl  the  bill  at  once ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  an  ordinary  procedure  in 
Ireland. 

Instantly  numerous  warrants  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  omnipresent 

Swlice ;  and  in  every  town  and  village  in 
Ireland  sudden  arrests  were  made.  The 
enemy  had  taken  care  to  inform  them- 
selves who  were  the  leading  and  active 
confederates  all  over  the  inland,  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  clubs,  and 
zealous  organizers  of  drilling  and  pike 
exercise.  These  were  seised  irom  day  to 
day,  sometimes  with   drcnmstances  id 
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lynxtali^  (which  was  vtaeSvl  to  the  enemy 
in  ''stnking  terror"),  and  thrust  into 
dungeons,  or  paraded  before  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  chains.  Martin  and  the  other 
editors  were  in  Newgate  prison  awaiting 
transportation  as  felons.  Warrants  were 
out  aj^ainst  O'Brien  and  Meagher. 

W^  the  time  had  come  at  last.  If 
Ireland  had  one  blow  to  strike,  now  was 
her  day.  Queen  Victoria  would  not 
wait  till  the  autumn  should  place  in  the 
people's  hands  the  ample  commissariat  of 
their  war,  and  decreed  that  if  they  would 
light,  they  should,  at  least,  light  fasting. 
O'Brieu  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  m 
Wexford  County  when  he  heard  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  ^Corpwf^  and 
that  a  warrant  had  been  issue<l  for  his 
own  arrest  He  was  quickly  joined  by 
Dillon  and  Meagher.  Doheny  and 
MacManus,  with  some  others,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Tipperary  hills,  and 
•*  put  themselves  upon  the  country." 
O'Gonnan  hurried  to  Limerick  and  Clare 
to  see  what  preparation  existed  there  for 
the  struggle,  and  to  give  it  a  direction. 
Heilly  and  Smith  ranged  over  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary,  eagerly  seeking  for  insur- 
rectionary fuel  ready  to  be  kindled,  and 
sometimes  in  communication  with  O'Brien 
and  his  party,  at  other  times  alone.  To 
O'Brien,  on  account  of  his  character,  his 
services,  and  his  value  to  the  cause,  the 
leadership  seemed  to  be  assigned  by  com- 
mon consent. 

It  is  very  easy  for  those  who  sat  at 
home  in  those  days  to  criticise  the  pro- 
ceedings of  O'Brien,  and  the  brave  men 
who  sought,  in  his  company,  for  an 
honourable  chance  of  throwing  their  lives 
»way.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  from  the 
narrative  of  the  three  years'  previous 
famine,  what  a  hopeless  sort  of  material 
lor  spirited  national  resistance  was  then 
to  be  found  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Bands  of  exterminated  peasants, 
trooping  to  the  already  too  full  ix>or 
houses ;  strajocgling  columns  of  hunted 
wretches,  with  their  old  people,  wives,  and 
little  ones,  wending  their  way  to  Cork  or 
Waterford  to  take  shipping  for  America; 
the  people  not  yet  ejected  nightened  and 
desx>onaing,  with  no  interest  in  the  land 
they  tilled,  no  property  in  the  house  above 
their  heads,  no  food,  no  arms,  with  the 
slavish  habits  bred  b^  long  ages  of  oppres- 
sion ground  into  their  soms,  and  that  mo- 
mentery  proud  flush  of  passionate  hope 
kindled  by  O'Connell's  agitation,  long  since 
dimmed  and  darkened  by  bitter  hunger 
and  hardi^ip.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
rouse  such  a  people  as  this.  But  there  is 
in  the  Irish  nature  a  wonderful  spring 
and  an  intense  vitality,  insomuch  that  the 


chances  of  a  successful  insurrection  in  '48 
may  have  been  by  no  means  desperate. 
At  any  rate,  O'Brien  and  his  comrades 
were  resolute  to  give  the  people  a  chance, 
knowing  full  well  that  though  they  should 
be  mown  down  in  myria£  by  shot  and 
steel,  it  would  be  a  better  lot  than  poor 
houses  and  famine  graves. 

It  is  needful,  here,  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
priesthood,  and  the  part  which  they  took 
in  that  last  agony  of  our  country.  Hither* 
to,  there  has  notoeen  occasion  to  say  much 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  it  makes 
so  potent  an  element  in  Irish  life,  for  the 
reason  that  in  all  vehement  popular  move- 
ments it  always  follows  the  people,  iind 
never  leads.  Unless  the  movement  be 
strong  and  sweeping  enough  to  command 
and  coerce  the  clergy,  the  clergy  keep  aloof 
from  it  altogether.  Instinctively  the 
Church  adheres  to  what  is  established,  and 
opposes  violent  action.  Thus,  in  O'Con- 
nelrs  Repeal  agitation,  several  bishops 
held  themselves  neutral;  and  hundreds  of 
priests,  as  was  well  known,  were  zealous 
repealers  against  their  will<~only  because 
the  popular  passion  was  too  strong  for 
them  to  resist.  Afterwards,  however, 
many  of  the  Catholic  clergy  had  come 
over  to  the  "Young  IreEmd"  party. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  being  more  Irish- 
men than  Eomans,  did  from  the  first  fiuUy 
sympathize  with  the  national  aspirations 
of  their  island— did  profoundly  feel  her 
wrongs,  and  bum  to  redress  or  avenge 
them.  When  the  final  scene  ojicned,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  might  of  the  emi)ire 
was  gathering  itself  to  crush  us,  the 
clerpcy,  as  a  body,  were  found  on  the  side 
of  the  Government,  and  cannot  be  se- 
verely blamed  for  it,  as  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  uttor  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  at  that  time. 

O'Brien,  Dillon,  and  Meagher,  with 
some  few  followers,  and  without  arms  or 
stores,  taking  the  field  against  the  potent 
monarchy  ot  England,  were,  indeed,  but 
a  forlorn  hove.  They  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  a  plan.  O'Brien  resolutely 
refused  to  commence  a  struggle,  which  he 
felt  to  be  for  man's  dearest  rights,  by  at- 
tacking and  plundering  the  estates  and 
mansions  of  the  gentry,  who,  however, 
were  then  generally  fortified  and  barri- 
caded in  their  own  houses,  to  hold  the 
country  for  the  enemy. 

For  several  days  he  went  from  place  to 
place,  attended  by  his  friends,  followed 
sometimes  by  two  or  three  hundred  peo- 
ple, half  arined,  always  expecting  to  meet 
a  party  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest;  in 
which  case  it  would  be  tear,  both  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  to  the  last  extremity. 
All  round  him  were  country  mansions  of 
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nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  openly 
avowed  themselves  (in  their  "Addresses 
of  Confidence")  for  the  English,  and 
against  their  own  people;  who  had  publicly 
branded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  offered  their 
lives  and  fortnnes  for  the  work  of  crush- 
ing him ;  and  he,  an  outlaw,  declined  to 
exact  contributions  from  them  to  feed  his 
followers  and  hold  them  together.  All 
this  was  resolved  and  done  from  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  motives, 
undoubtedly;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  not  the 
best  mode  of  commencing  a  revolution. 

All  this  while,  from  day  to  day,  crowds 
of  stout  men,  many  of  them  armed,  flocked 
to  O'Brien's  company;  but  they  uniformly 
melted  ofi^  as  usual,  partly  compelled  by 
want  of  provisions,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cler^.  The  last  time  he 
had  an^  considerate  party  together  was 
at  Ballinearry,  where  forty-five  armed 
police  had  barricaded  themselves  in  a 
strong  stone  house,  under  the  command 
of  a  certain  Captain  Trant,  who  certainly 
had  the  long-expected  warrant  to  arrest 
O'Brien,  but  who  was  afraid  to  execute  it 
imtil  after  the  arrival  of  some  further  re- 
inforcement. O'Brien  went  to  one  of  the 
front  windows,  and  called  on  Captain 
Trant  to  surrender.  Trant  demanded  half 
an  hour  to  consider.  During  this  half 
hour  some  of  the  crowd  had  thrown  a  few 
stones  through  the  windows;  and  Captain 
Trant,  seeing  that  the  people  could  not  be 
controlled  much  long^er  by  O'Brien,  gave 
t)rders  to  fire.  O'Brien  rushed  between 
the  people  and  the  window,  climbed  on 
the  window,  and  once  more  called  upon 
the  police  to  surrender.  At  the  first  vol- 
ley from  the  house  two  men  fell  dead,  and 
others  were  wounded,  and  the  crowd  on 
that  side  fell  back,  leaving  O'Brien  almost 
alone  in  the  garden  before  the  house. 

Trant  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced 
by  the  force  he  expected.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
followers  were  by  this  time  scattered  and 
gone.  He  scarce  made  an  efibrt  even  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  was  soon 
arrested. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  insurrection.  The 
people  in  those  two  or  three  counties  did 
not  believe  that  he  meant  to  fight ;  and 
nothing  would  persuade  them  of  that  but 
some  desperate  entcr[>ri8e.  Yet  thev 
were  all  ready  and  willing;  and,  indeecl, 
are  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  fight 
against  a  dominion,  which  represents  to 
them  nearly  all  that  they  know  of  evil  in 
this  world. 

From  the  first  moment  that  the  repeal 
of  the  IlabeoA  Corpus  Act  placed  the 
liberties  of  Irishmen  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  police  received  se- 
cret orders  to  arrest  all  leading  confede- 


rates, both  in  town  and  country.  A 
return  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  1849,  made  to  Parliament  of 
the  number  of  persons,  and  their  names, 
who  were  imprisoned  under  that  law. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
them;  including  most  of  the  very  men  on 
whom  O'Brien  might  reasonably  have  re- 
lied to  sustain  his  movementw  ^  Thej^  were 
all  imprisoned  in  various  jails,  without 
any  charge,  or  one  word  of  explanation; 
removed  in  batches  from  one  prison  to 
some  other,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  island, 
with  no  other  object,  apparently,  but  to 
exhibit  them  in  chains,  ana  strike  a  whole- 
some terror  into  all  spectators. 

To  arrive  At  an  accurate  list  and  due 
selection  of  leading  confederates,  Lord 
Clarendon  employed  without  scruple  both 
post-office  spying*  and  the  regular  service 
of  detectives. 

Certain  ''trials'*  ensned  in  the  usual 
style.  First,  the  editors  were  brought  to 
trial  under  the  new  "  Treason-fwony " 
Act;  and  O'Brien  and  his  immediate  com- 
rades, under  the  Common  Law,  for  the 
crime  of  **  high  treason,"  having  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  "  Government.'  The 
Government  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  these  trials,  and  removed  their  cap- 
tives out  of  the  way  by  a  more  summary 
process.  But  they  must  not  forget  that 
thev  were  a  '*  Liberal"  Government,  and 
had  a  reputation  to  support  before  the 
world.  Ireland  was  not  liaples,  but.  in- 
deed, a  far  more  miserable  country,  and 
political  ofiendcrs  could  by  no  mean.4 
be  suffered  to  perish  by  long  confinement 
in  subterranean  dungeons  vi-ithont  trial. 
But,  then,  arose  the  question  of  iurie:): 
and  the  ** Government"  knew  full  well 
that  no  jury  in  Ireland  im^iartially  em- 
paneled according  to  law,  and  really  re- 
presenting the  nation,  would  convict  one 
of  those  men  for  any  offence  whatsoever. 

They  could  not  refuse  a  trial;  but  one 
thing  they  could  do,  which  the  King  cf 
Naples  had  not  yet  learned — they  couM 
pacK  the  juries.  No  doubt  it  was  painful 
to  have  to  pack  juries  again.     Whig  re- 

gutation  could  ill  endure  it.  But  they 
oped  this  would  be  the  last  time.  Thoy 
knew  that  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  tiie 
extreme  urgency  of  the  occasion  would 
justify  this  one  last  tremendous  fraud. 
When  we  say.  "in  the  eyes  of  £n,s;]ish- 
men,"  the  reader  will  understand  that  we 

*  The  retarn  on  this  mihiect  laid  before  PaxiU- 
ment  onlv  brings  down  th?  leUer-eplee  as  far  »* 
Lord  De  C^rev.  in  1843.  Bat  as  the  report  oo  tbo 
ocoasion  declared  the  poat-ofBce  erpitmaQe  %  nee-l- 
fol  branch  of  administratioa  in  Ireland,  it  in%T  U^ 
asRumed  without  scrapie  that  it  was  resorted  v\ 
not  only  b/  Lord  Clirendoii,  bat  bj  every  Yioenif 
since. 
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xnean  the  ruling  classes  of  Englishmen — 
namely,  the  landed  interests,  and  the 
monied  and  mercantile  interests;  in  short, 
those  Englishmen  whose  opinions  and  in- 
terests  are  alone  consulted  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country.  To  them  it  was  an 
absolute  necessity  of  their  existence  that 
Irish  national  movements  should  be 
crushed  down  by  any  means  and  all 
means. 

The  Whig  Ooremraent,  in  fact,  felt 
that  if  they  satisfied  the  men  of  rank 
and  money  in  England,  they  did  the  whole 
duty  of  Whigs;  and  the  men  of  rank  and 
money  were  eagerly  crying  out  to  have 
the  last  embers  of  tliat  long  national 
struj^le  stamped  out. 

O'Brien,  Meagher,  MacManus,  and 
O'Donohoe  were  to  have  their  trial  before 
a  special  commission  in  Clonmel,  the 
capital  of  Tipperary.  On  the  details  of 
these  trials  we  need  not  dwell,  because 
they  were  on  the  same  pattern  with  other 
scenes  of  this  same  kind  already  narrated. 
The  officials  of  the  Crown  showed  a  stern, 
doi2[£[ed  determination  to  disregard  every 
r^DBtraDce.  to  refnsoeveiv  application, 
and  to  do  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in 
the  most  coarse,  insolent,  and  thorough- 
<joing  stvle.  For  example,  Mr.  White- 
side, 0  Brien's  coimsel,  reminded  the 
Court  "  that,  in  England,  persons  charged 
with  high  treason  are  allowed  a  copy  of 
the  jurors'  panel,  and  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown."  Here  is  one  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  "  trial ": — 

**The  learned  counsel  put  it  to  the 
Court,  whether  Mr.  O'Brien,  under  trial 
in  a  country  said  to  be  under  the  same 
^Government  and  laws  as  England,  should 
not  have  the  same  privilege  which  he 
would  enjoy,  as  a  matter  ot  right,  if  he 
happened  to  be  tried  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel. 

*'  The  Court  decided  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  entitled  to  the  privilege.' 

When  the  clerk  read  the  names  of  the 
jury-panel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  course,  chal- 
len^d  the  array,  on  the  ground  of  fraud; 
and,  of  course,  the  Court  ruled  against 
him. 

''Mr.  Whiteside  stated  that  it  made 
little  difference  whether  his  client  were 
tried  by  a  jury  selected  from  a  panel  thus 
-constituted,  or  taken  and  shot  through 
the  head  on  the  high-road.  No  leas  than 
one  hundred  Catholics  had  been  struck 
off  the  panel,  and  so  few  left  on,  that  Mr. 
O'Briexrs  right  to  challen^  was  now  little 
better  than  a  farce.  This  objection  was 
also  overruled — Chief-Justice  Blackbume 
having  decided  that  the  panel  was  pro- 
perly made  out.** 


O'Brien,  whose  mind  was  made  up  to 
meet  any  fate,  stood  in  the  dock  during 
this  nine  days'  trial  with  a  haughty  calm- 
ness. What  thoughts  passed  tnrough 
that  proud  heart  as  the  odious  game  pro- 
ceedeid,  no  human  eye  will  ever  read;  out 
of  one  thin^  we  may  be  sure — his  giie^ 
shame,  and  indignation  were  not  for  nim- 
self,  but  for  the  down-trodden  country 
where  such  a  scene  could  be  enacted  in 
the  open  day,  and  against  the  will  of  nine- 
tenths  of  its  inhabitonts. 

There  followed,  in  due  course,  the  usual 
barbarous  death  sentence  : — 

**  That  sentence  is,  that  you,  William 
Smith  O'Brien,  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and  be 
thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  you  are  dead ;  and  that  after- 
wards your  head  shall  be  severed  from 
your  body,  and  3'our  body  divided  into 
four  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  Her 
Majesty  shall  think  fit.  And  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

He  hears  it  unmoved  as  a  statue,  in- 
clines hia  head  in  a  stately  bow,  politely 
takes  leave  of  his  counsel,  and  returns  to 
his  prison. 

Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  same 

Krocess  was  performed  in  all  its  parts. 
[acManus  was  next  tried,  then  O'Dono- 
hoe,  then  Measher ;  their  juries  were  all 
carefully  pack^ ;  they  were  all  sentenced 
to  be  hanged ;  and  they  all  met  the  an- 
nouncement of  their  fate  as  men  ought. 
For  more  than  a  month  these  trials  went 
on  from  day  to  day ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
of  October  when  the  last  sentence  was 
pronounced.  A  strong  garrison  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  occupied  the  town, 
and  inclosed  the  scene  with  a  hedge  of 
steeL  Outside,  the  people  muttered  deep 
curses,  and  chafed  with  impotent  rage. 
A  few  daring  spirits,  headed  by  O'Mahony, 
once  contemplated  an  attack  and  rescue  ; 
but  the  people  had  been  too  grievously 
frightenea,  and  too  effectually  rtarved  by 
the  Government,  to  be  equal  to  so  dash- 
ins  an  exploit ;  and  so  that  solemn  and 
elaborato  msult  was  onoe  more  put  upon 
our  name  and  nation,  and  the  four  men 
who  had  sought  to  save  their  people  from 
so  abject  a  condition  lay  undisturbed  in 
Clonmel  jail,  sentenced  to  death.  And 
whosoever  has  studied  even  the  imperfect 
sketoh  given  in  these  pages  of  the  potent 
and  minutely  elaborated  system  of  oppres- 
sion that  pressed  upon  that  nation  at 
every  poin^  and  tiea  down  eveiy  limb» 
watdiing  over  ever^  man,  woman,  and 
child,  at  their  uprising  and  downlyinff, 
so  as  to  be  enabl^  to  foresee  and  to  baflSa 
even  the  sUghtest  approach  to 
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tion  for  a  national  pnrpose,  *  will  as- 
Buredly  not  wonder  at  the  titter  and  ab- 
ject helplessness  of  the  nation  in  presence 
of  so  cmel  an  outrage. 

The  newspaper  emtors  were  still  to  be 
'*  tried.''  ia.  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  1848,  Duflfy,  of  the  Nation, 
Williams  and  O'Doherty,  of  the  Tribune^ 
and  Martin,  of  the  /'(s/on,  were  sncoessively 
brought  up  for  trial  in  the  City  Court 
House,  of  Green  Street.  Their  news- 
papers had  been  suppressed  weeks  before, 
their  offices  broken  up,  their  types,  and 
presses,  and  books  seized.  O'Doherty 
and  Martin  were  "convicted"  by  well- 
packed  juries,  containing  not  a  single 
Catholic.  In  the  cases  of  Duffer  and  Wil- 
liams, the  enemy  ventured  to  leave  one  or 
two  Catholics  on  the  juries.  Williams 
was  acquitted;  Dufify's  jury  disagreed, 
and  he  was  retained  in  prison  till  a  more 
tractable  jury  could  be  manufactured. 
Again  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  again 
the  jury  disagreed.  Still  he  was  kept  in 
custody,  though  his  health  was  rapidly 
failing  ;  and  at  last,  when  all  apprehension 
of  trouble  seemed  to  be  over,  and  the 
more  dangerous  conspirators  were  dis- 
posed  of,  tne  **  Government "  yielded  to 
a  memorial  on  his  behalf^  and  abandoned 
the  prosecution. 

In  the  matter  of  those  sentenced  to 
death,  ministers,  after  much  deliberation, 
decided  on  sparing  their  lives,  and  com- 
muting their  punishment  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  This  was  done  under  the 
false  pretence  of  clemency ;  but  it  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  refined  cruelty.  It  was, 
moreover,  illegal — there  being  no  law  to 
authorize  such  a  commutation.  The 
prisoners,  therefore,  objected  through 
their  counsel ;  they  had  no  use  for  life 
under  such  circumstances,  and  demanded 
to  have  the  extreme  benefit  of  the  law. 
Ministers,  however,  were  resolved  to  be 
merciful — introduced  an  Act  into  Parlia- 
ment, empowering  the  Queen  to  transport 
them,  had  it  passed  at  once,  and  imme- 
diately shipped  them  off  to  herd  with 
felons  in  the  penal  colony  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  O'Doherty  and  Martin, 
having  been  originally  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  transportation,  were  sent  away  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  another  ship;  and 
for  more  than  five  years,  in  the  most  de- 
grading bondage,  they  expiated  the  crime 
of  "  not  having  sold  their  country." 

A  few  unconcerted  and  desperate  at- 

*  We  may  once  more  refer  to  the  memonible 
^irords  of  an  English  Attomey-OenerarB  descrip- 
tion of  the  British  r^me  in  Ireland :  "  Notice  is 
taken  of  erery  person  that  is  able  to  do  either  good 
or  hart.  It  ia  known  not  only  how  they  live,  and 
what  they  do,  bat  U  is  f  orsaeea  what  they  poipoee 
or  Intend  to  do." 


tempts  were  made  in  Monster,  by  O'Ma- 
hony  and  Savage,  by  Brenoan  and  Gray, 
to  draw  the  pe^e  together,  and  achieve 
some  one  danng  act  which  might  awaken 
the  insurrectionary  q>irit.  They  all  failed, 
or  were  eanl^  suppressed.  The  dersy 
were  now  decidedly  and  actively  in  toe 
interest  of  "  law  and  order  " — ^that  is,  in 
the  interest  of  England ;  and  the  more 
regular  police  were  on  the  alert  by  day 
and  night,  and  the  island  brisUed  wiw 
forty  thousand  bayonets.  "  Tranquillity 
reigQ^  in  Warsaw."  John  O'Connell,  in 
Conciliation  Hall,  pointed  to  the  sad  fate 
of  those  who  had  oisr^o^arded  the  counsels 
of  the  '  *■  Liberator  ; "  mtreated  the  people 
to  sustain  him  in  his  moral  and  peaoefol 
appeals  to  Parliament ;  and  promised  that 
Ireland  should  be,  at  some  early  day, 
"  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of 
the  sea." 

What  to  do  now  with  thia  Ireland,  thus 
fSUlen  under  the  full  and  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  her  *'  sister  island,"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  thought  in  England  The 
&mine  was  still  slaying  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  Government  emigration 
scheme  was  drawing  away  many  thousands 
more,  and  shooting  them  out  naked  and 
destitute  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, so  that  it  was  hoped  the  *'  Celts  " 
would  soon  be  thinned  out  to  the  proper 

Eoint  The  very  danger  so  lately  escajied, 
owever,  brought  home  to  the  Bntish 
Government,  and  to  the  Irish  landlords, 
the  stem  necessity  of  continued  extermi- 
nation. It  was  better,  they  felt,  to  have 
too  few  hands  to  till  the  ground,  than  too 
many  for  the  security  of  law  and  ortler. 

A  plan  for  a  new  '*  Plantation  of  Ire- 
land" was  promulgated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel — that  is,  for  replacing  the  Irish 
with  good  Anglo-Saxons.  This  project 
for  a  new  plantation  in  Ireland  was 
anxiously  revolved  in  the  councils  of  the 
Grovernment.  It  began  to  be  believed 
that  the  peasant  class,  being  now  almost 
sufiiciently  thinned  out,  and  the  claim  of 
tenants  to  some  sort  of  right  or  title  to  the 
land  they  tilled  having  been  successfully 
resisted  and  defeated — that  the  structure 
of  society  in  Ireland  having  been  well 
and  firmly  planted  upon  a  b«sis  of  able- 
bodied  paui)erism  (which  the  English, 
however,  called  "  indei>endent  labour  ")— 
the  time  was  come  to  effect  a  transfer  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  island  from  Irish 
to  EInglish  hands.  This  grand  idea  after- 
wards elaborated  itself  into  the  funoos 
"  Encumbered  Estates  Act" 

The  conouest  of  the  idand  was  now 
regarded  in  England  as  effectuallT  consum- 
mated Engluid,  great,  populous,  and 
wealthy,  with,  all  the  resoufosa  and  vast 
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Eatrona^  of  an  ezbtmg  Govenunent  in 
er  hands ;  with  a  magnificent  anny  and 
navy;  with  the  established  course  and 
cnrrent  of  commerce  steadily  flowing  in 
the  precise  direction  that  suited  her  in- 
terests; with  a  powerful  party  on  her 
side  in  Ireland  itself  bound  to  her  by 
lineafle  and  by  interest ;  and  above  all, 
with  ner  vast  brute  mass  lyinff  between  us 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  enabling  her  to 
intercept  tiie  natural  symxmthies  of  other 
■tmgg^ff  nations,  to  interpret  between 
US  and  l£e  rest  of  mankind,  and  repre- 
sent the  troublesome  sister  island  exactly 
in  the  li^^  in  which  she  wished  to  be 
regarded.  Eng[land,  prosperous,  potent, 
aiM  at  peace  with  all  the  earth  besides, 
had  succeeded  (to  her  immortal  honour 
and  glory)  in  anticipating  and  crushing 
out  of  sight  the  last  agonies  of  resistance 
in  a  small,  poor,  and  divided  island, 
which  she  had  herself  made  poor  and 
divided,  careftilly  disarmed,  almost  totally 
disfranchised,  and  almost  totally  de- 
prived of  the  boiefits  of  that  very  British 
*'law"  acainst  which  we  revolted  with 
snoh  loathing  and  horror.  England  had 
done  this ;  and  whatsoever  credit  and 
prestige^  whatsoever  profit  and  power 
could  oe  gained  by  such  a  feat,  she  has 
them  alL  *'  Now,  for  the  first  time  these 
six  hundred  vears,*'  said  the  London 
TVmea^  '*  England  has  Ireland  at  her 
mercy,  and  can  deal  with  her  as  she 
I^eases." 

'  It  was  an  opportimity  not  to  be  lost,  for 
the  interests  of  British  civiUaatioo.  Par- 
liament met  late  in  January,  1849.  The 
Queen,  in  her  "speech,"  lamented  that 
**anoiiher  fiulure  of  the  potato  crop  had 
caused  severe  distress  in  Ireland,''  and 
thereupon  asked  Parliament  to  continue, 
'*  for  a  limited  period,"  the  extraordinary 
powers — that  is,  the  power  of  proclaiming 
any  district  under  martial  law,  and  of 
throwing  subjected  persons  into  prison, 
without  any  ehatve  against  them.  The 
Act  was  pained,  of  course. 

Then,  as  the  famine  of  1848  was  fully 
as  grievous  and  destructive  as  any  of  the 
previons  fSMnines — as  th»rate-payers  were 
impoverished,  and  in  most  of  the  unions 
could  not  pay  the  rates  already  due,  and 
were  thus  rapidly  sinking  into  the  con- 
dition of  paupers,  giving  up  the  hopeless 
effort  to  insintaiii  themselves  by  honest 
industry,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the 
earnings  of  othen— as  the  jx)or  houses 
were  Si  filled  to  overflowing  and  the 
eztenmnated  people  were  either  lying 
down  to  die  or  crowding  into  the  emi- 
great  ahipe— 'Se,  in  shor^  the  Poor  law 
and  the  amf  Peer  law,  and  the  Improved 
PkMr  lum^.muiit/^  Sopplementary  Poor 


law,  had  all  manifestly  proved  a  "fail- 
ure," Lord  John  RuBselPs  next  step  woa 
to  give  Ireland  inore  Poor  laws. 

The  expression  failure  must,  however, 
be  qualified  as  before.  They  were  a 
failure  for  their  professed  purpose,  that 
of  relieving  the  fitmine,  but  were  a  com- 
plete success  for  their  real  purpose,  that- 
of  uprooting  the  people  from  the  land, 
and  casting  them  fortn  to  perish.  Irish- 
men have  not  much  faith  in  the  "Govern- 
ment "  statistics  of  their  country  ;  but  as 
it  is  well  to  see  how  much  the  enemy  was 
willing  to  admit,  we  ^ve  some  details 
from  a  report  furnished  in  '43  by  Captain 
Larcom,  under  the  orders  of  Government, 
and  founded  on  local  reports  of  police 
inspectors.  The  main  facts  are  epitomized 
thus,  for  one  year  : — 

**  In  the  number  of  fiirms,  of  from  <me 
to  fiv€  acres,  the  decrease  has  been  twenty- 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  from  five  to  fifteen  acres,  twenty- 
seven  thousand  tiiree  hundred  and 
seventy-nine ;  from  fifteen  to  thirty  acres, 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  whilst  of  farms  above  thirty  acres, 
the  increase  has  been  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy.  Seventy  thousand 
occupiers,  with  their  families,  numbering 
about  three  hundred  thousand,  were 
rooted  out  of  the  land. 

**  In  Leinster,  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  holdings  not  exceeding  one  acre,  as 
compared  with  the  decrease  of  '47,  was 
three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  ;  above  one,  and  not  exceediujo;  five, 
was  four  thousand  and  twenty-six ;  of 
five,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen,  was  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-six  ;  of 
fifteen  to  thirty,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  ;  making  a  total  of  ten  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventeen. 

"  In  Munster,  the  decrease  in  the  hold- 
ings under  thirty  acres  is  stated  at 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen ;  the  increase  over  thirty  acres,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

"  In  Ulster,  the  decrease  was  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  ;  the  increase 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four. 

*'In  Connanght,  where  the  labour  of 
extermination  was  least,  the  clearance 
has  been  most  extensive.  There,  in  par- 
ticular, the  roots  of  holders  of  the  soil 
were  never  planted  deq)  beneath  the 
surface,  and  consequently  were  exposed 
to  every  exterminator's  hand.  There 
were,  in  1847,  thirty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  holders  of  from 
one  to  five  acres ;  in  the  following  year 
there  were  less  by  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  threet    There  weve  eevsiity- 
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six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven 
holders  of  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  ;  less 
in  one  year  b^  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety -one.  Those  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  acres  were  reduced  by 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  A  total  depopulation  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  holders  of  land,  exclusive  of  their 
families,  was  effected  in  Conuaught  in  one 
year." 

On  this  report  it  may  be  remarked  that 
it  was  a  list  of  killed  and  wounded  in  one 
year  of  carnage  only — ^and  of  one  class  of 
people  only.  It  takes  no  account  of  the 
dead  in  that  multitadinous  class  thinned 
the  most  by  famine,  who  had  no  land  at 
all,  but  lived  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  and  who  were  exposed  before  the 
others  as  having  nothing  but  life  to  lose. 
As  for  the  landlords,  already  encumbered 
by  debt,  the  j^ressure  of  the  poor  rates 
v/as  fast  breakmg  them  down.  In  most 
cases  they  were  not  so  much  as  the 
I'eccivers  of  their  own  rents,  and  had  no 
more  control  over  the  bailiffs,  sheriffs,  and 
police,  who  plundered  and  chased  awa^ 
the  people,  than  one  of  the  pillars  of  their 
own  grand  entrance  gates. 

The  slaughter  by  &mine  was  enormous 
this  season.  Here  is  one  paragraph  from 
amongst  the  commercial  reports  of  the 
Irish  papers,  which  will  suggest  more 
than  any  laboured  narrative  could  in- 
culcate : — 

*'  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ass 
hides  have  been  delivered  in  Dublin  from 
the  County  Mayo,  for  exportation  to 
LiverpooL  The  carcases,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  had  been  used  as 
footl ! » 

But  those  who  could  afford  to  dine 
upon  famished  jackasses  were  few  indeed. 
l)uring  this  winter  of  1848-49,  hundreds 
of  thousands  perished  of  hunger.  During 
this  same  winter  the  herds  and  harvesto 
raised  on  Irish  ground  were  floating  off 
to  England  on  every  tide ;  and  during 
this  same  winter  almost  every  steamship 
from  England  daily  carried  Irish  paupers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  away  from 
I>iverpool  and  Bristol,  to  share  the  good 
cheer  of  their  kinsmen  at  home. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Lord 
John  Russell,  having  first  secured  a  con- 
tinued suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  proposed  an  additional  and  novel 
sort  of  poor  rate  for  Ireland.  It  was 
caUed  the  "Rate  in  Aid."  That  to  say, 
Poor  Law  Unions  which  were  still  sol- 
vent, and  could  still  in  some  measure 
maintain  their  own  local  poor,  were  to  be 
rated  for  relief  of  such  unions  as  had 
«ciiik  nnder  the  pressure.    Assuming  thi^ 


Ireland  and  England  are  two  integral 
parts  of  a  "United  Kingdom"  (as  ve 
are  assured  they  are),  it  seems  luund  to 
understand  why  a  district  in  Leinster 
should  be  rated  to  relieve  a  |>aiiper  teiri^ 
tory  in  Mayo,  and  a  district  m  Yorkshire 
not ;  or  to  comprehend  why  old  and 
spent  Irish  labourers,  who  had  given  the 
best  of  their  health  and  strength  to  the 
service  of  England,  should  be  shipped  off 
to  Ireland  to  increase  and  intenfflfy  the 
pauperism  and  despair.  But  so  it  was. 
The  maxim  was  that  "the  property  of 
Ireland  must  support  the  poverty  df 
Ireland,"  without  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  property  of  Ireland  was  all 
thi.  time  «ipjK.rting  the  luxniy  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  measure  passed  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament  was  the  '*  Elncum- 
bered  Estates  Act  "—the  Act  of  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Victoria^  chap.  77. 
Under  this  a  royal  commission  was  issued 
constituting  a  new  court  '*for  the  sale  of 
Encumber^  Estates ;"  and  the  scope  and 
intent  of  it  were  to  give  a  short  and  sum- 
mary method  of  bringing  such  estates  to 
sale,  on  petition  either  of  creditors  or  id 
owners.  Before  that  time  the  only  mode 
of  doing  this  was  through  the  slow  and 
expensive  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  and  the  number  of  encumbered 
landlords  had  grown  so  very  largp  since 
the  famine  be^n,  their  debts  so  over- 
whelming, and  their  rental  so  curtailed, 
that  the  London  Jews,  money-broken, 
and  insurance  offices  recjuired  a  speedier 
and  cheaper  method  of  bringing  their  pro- 
perty to  the  hammer.  What  ought  to  be 
fully  understood  is,  that  this  Act  was 
not  intended  to  relieve,  and  did  not 
relieve,  anybody  in  Ireland ;  but  that, 
under  pretence  of  facilitating  le^  pro- 
ceedings, it  contemplated  a  sweepmg  con- 
fiscation and  new  plantation  of  the  island. 
The  English  press  was  already  complac- 
ently anticipating  a  peaceable  transfer  of 
Irish  land  to  ^glish  and  Scotch  capi- 
talists, and  took  pains  to  encourage  them 
to  invest  their  money  under  the  new  Ad 
Ireland,  it  wdi  now  declared,  had  become 
tranquil ;  "  the  Celts  were  gone ;"  and  if 
any  trouble  should  arise,  were  was  the 
Habeas  Corpus  SugDension  Act,  and  the 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  l^e  juries. 
Singular  to  relate,  however,  the  new  Act 
did  not  operate  «atisfactori]y  in  that  direc- 
tion. English  capitalipts  nad  a  whole- 
some terror  of  Tipfierary,  and  of  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  an  Irish  land- 
lord holds  his  ufe;  insomuch  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sales  made  by  the  com- 
missioners were  made  to  liii^inen;  and 
in  the  official  return  of  ttt  opcriUuM  eC 
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ihe  court  np  to  October,  1851,  it  appears 
that»  while  the  groes  amount  produced  by 
the  8alet  had  b^n  more  than  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  there  had  only  been 
liity-two  English  and  Scottish  purcnasers, 
to  the  amount  of  £319,486.* 

Seeing  this  imperfect  progress  in  the 
new  plantation  of  Ireland,  Ministers,  in 
Marcn,  1B50,  introduced  a  supplemental 
bilL  The  Solicitor-General,  who  moved 
it,  was  even  so  incautious  as  to  admit  the 
motive.  "They  had  devised  a  plan," 
he  said,  "which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
induce  capitalists  from  Englaihd  to  take 
an  interest  in  these  sales."  The  plan  was 
a  mere  financial  operation,  creating  a 
species  of  debentures  ohai^geable  on  the 
land,  and  passing;  current  uke  any  other 
stock  or  scrip ;  but  it  need  not  be  described 
in  detail,  for  the  plan  was  abandoned, 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  here  to  exhibit 
"Uie  policy  of  England,  as  indicated  by  the 
Solicitor-General. 

Down  to  the  25th  May,  1857,  there 
had  been  given  orders  for  sale  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven ;  the  property  had  been 
sold  to  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  purchasers,  of  whom  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  two  were  Irish,  the 
rest  English,  Scotch,  or  other  foreigners. 
The  estates  already  sold  brought  upwards 
ef  twentv  millions  sterling,  which  was 
almost  all  distributed  to  creditors  and 
other  parties  interested.  The  result  to 
Ireland  was  simply  this :  about  one- 
lifteenth  part  of  the  island  had  changed 
hands,  had  gone  from  one  landlord  and 
come  to  another  landlord;  the  result  to 
the  great  tenant  class  was  simply  nil 
The  new  landlord  came  over  them  armed 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  like  his 
predecessor,  but  he  had  no  local  or  per- 
sonal attachment,  which  in  some  cases 
used  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  landlord 
rule,  and  he  was  bound  to  make  interest 
on  his  investment.  The  estates,  therefore, 
have  been  broken  up,  on  an  avenge,  into 
one-half  their  former  size,  and  this  has 
been  much  dwelt  upon  as  an  "ameliora- 
tion;" but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
small  landlords  are  more  mild  and  meroi- 
fnl  than  great  ones.  On  the  whole,  the 
"  Encumbered  Estates  Act "  has  benefited 
only  the  money-lenders  of  England. 

As   to    "tenant-right,*'   the    salutary 

custom  explained  before,  and  which  did 

once  practically  seonre  to  the  tenantry 

in  some  portions  of  Ulster  a  permanency 

of  tenure  on  payment  of  their  rent,  our 

Parliamentary  patriots  have  been  agitatine 

for  it,  bcimng  for   it,   conferring  with 

■linisters  about  il^  ^ting  public  (Unners, 

*  Almmme  and  Dirtetoiy,  1853. 
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making  speeches,  and  soliciting  votes  on 
account  of  it ;  but  they  have  never  made, 
and  are  never  like  to  make,  an  approach 
by  one  hair's  breadth  to  its  attamment. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  British  empire  that  the  Irish 
peasant  class  be  kept  in  a  condition  which 
will  make  them  entirely  manageable, 
easy  to  be  thinned  out  when  they  grow 
too  numerous,  and  an  available  mcSMel 
for  armies.  It  is  a  necessity  for  the 
British  commereial,  social,  and  govern- 
mental system;  but  this  is  not  said  by 
way  of  complaint  Those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  British  civilization  is  a  bless- 
ing, and  a  light  to  lighten  the  world,  will 
easily  reconcue  themselves  to  the  needful 
condition.  Those  who  deem  it  the  most 
base  and  horrible  tyranny  that  has  ever 
scandalized  the  earth,  will  probably  wish 
that  its  indispensable  prop,  Irelancf,  were 
knocked  from  under  it. 

In  the  meantime,  neither  the  Encum- 
bererl  Estates  Act,  nor  any  other  Act 
made  or  to  be  made  by  au  English  Par- 
liament, has  done  or  aimed  to  do  any- 
thing towards  giving  the  Irish  tenant  at 
will  the  smallest  interest  in  the  land  he 
tills;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
course  of  the  famine  legislation  was 
directed  to  the  one  end  of  shaking  small 
lease  holders  loose  from  the  soil,  and 
converting  them  into  tenants  at  will, 
or  into  "independent  labourers,"  or  able- 
bodied  paupers,  or  lean  corpscui.  Under- 
stand, further,  that  the  condition  of  an 
Irish  "tenant  at  will"  is  unique  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,*  is  utterly  unintelligible 
to  most  civilized  Euro]>eans,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  within  the  sway  of  that  Con- 
stitution which  is  the  envy  of  surrounding 
nations.  The  German,  Von  Haumer, 
making  a  tour  in  Ireland,  thus  tries  to 
explain  the  thing  :— 

"  How  shall  I  translate  tenants  at  vnllf 
Werjjaghart?  ExpeUable?  Serfs?  But, 
in  the  ancient  days  of  vassalage,  it  con- 
sisted rather  in  keeping  the  vassals  attach- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  by  no  means  in  driving 
them  away.  An  ancient  vassal  is  a  lord 
compared  with  the  present  tenant  at  will, 
to  whom  the  law  affords  no  defence. 
Why  not  call  them  Jagabare  {cltaseable)^ 
But  this  difference  lessens  the  analogy; 
that  for  hares,  stags,  and  deer,  there  is  a 
season  during  which  no  one  is  allowed  to 
hunt  them,  whereas  tenants  at  wiU  are 
hunted  all  the  year  round.  And  if  any 
one  would  defend  his  farm  (as  badd;ers 
and  foxes  are  allowed  to  do),  it  is  hers 
denominated  rdteUkm," 

*  FAralleled  in  tome  tort  only  by  the  rvoCt  of  India 
— OQOthor  people  privileged  to  enjoy  the  Mtnrinft 
of  British  rule. 
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In  1849  it  wu  atill  believed  that  the 
depopulation    bad     mot    proceeded    faf 

•noDoh ;  uid  the  EDgliah  Government 
WM  niUy  determined,  having  bo  gractont 
~  a  opportunity,  to  inake  a  clean  iweep. 


(yFemtll  waa  made  OorenKir  of  Ualti; 
maay  banisten,  once  load  in  their  patti- 

oUc  devotion  at  Conciliation  Hall,  ^ 


appointed  to  commiBdoaenhipa  and  otber 

,    ,  ottioea,  *  and  Ireland  became  ''  tranquil" 

One   of  tlie   proviiiouB   of    Lord   Jobn   enough.     For  reault  of  the  whole   long 


by   twenty-five.      In    1860   they   ' 


the 


full   force — the  wealthiot 

Lrly  aeven  thoDMod;  aa  admitted  by   Church  in  the  world,  quartered  njion  tin 

anthoritiea  1  and  in  the  first   ponreat  peiple,  who  abhor  its  doctrine 


,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  deatba  by  hunger,  they  aay,   ' '  are 

In  the  Terv  midit  of  all  thii  havoc,  in 
August,   IS49,  Her  M^esty's   Miniaterg  ^ 
thought  the  coast  was  clear  for  a  royal   Europe.' 
The  Queen  had  long  wiahed,   * 


and  regat-d  its  pastors  as  ravening  wolves 

It  hai^  indeed,  often  been  denoonced  ii 

the  London  Parliament  by  Whics  out 

□f  place.     Mr,    Koebuck    bad  cslled  it 

"the  greatest  eccleeiastical  enormity  in 

-  "     ^Ir.  Macaulay  had  termed  it 

utterly  absurd  and  indefen- 

"sting 


Ireland,  are  paid  to  be  loyal,  vi 


fpaM  apou  the  lady's 


r  offend   was,  constituted  one  of  their  gt«>teHt  and 


lier  eye.     One  Mr.   O'Reilly,  indeed,   of  surest  holds  u|>on  the  Irish  aristocracy, 

South  Great  George's  Street,  hoisted  o~  ' — ' .  __  i  j. 

tbe  top  of  his  house  a  large  blaci  bonnei, 

displaying  the  crow  □  less  harp,  and  draped  livelihood. 

his  windows  with  black  curtiuns,  showine      ._    .  ... 

tbe  words  famine  and  peMe«cf.;  but  tbt  I  b.^J^^^'iS^^Sl^''^^^^^ 

police  burst  into  his  house,  tore  down  tbe  (iltbough  ut^rr  io  ifae  r^Dk  <il  cbunocllur).   Tl 

flag  and  the  curtains,  and  thrust  tbe  pro-  u'Qally earned ihlBpromuiion  bypulliicii  B«rri,- 

On     the     whole,     the    Viceroy's    pre-    ontha  iDlimouKtruiDULrilamiFiilcti  nui 
cautions  against  any  show  of  diSAdection 
were  complete  and  succesaful     Nine  out 
of  ten  citizens  of  Dublin  ea^rly  ho[>ed 
that  Her  Majesty  would  make  tbis  viait 
the  occasion  of  a    "  pardon  "  to  O'Brien 
and    hia    comrades.       Lord     Clarendon's 
organs,  therefore,  and  his  tliouaand  place- 
men, and  agents  of  every  grade,  diligently 
whispered  into  the   pubbc   ear  that  the 
Queen  would  certainly  pardon  the  State,  _,^, 
prisoners   if    she    were   not   insulted    by '  othe 
repeal  demonstrations— in  short,  if  there  ,  *" 
was  not  one  word  said  about  those  iodi-   ^^ 
viduals.     The  consequence  was  that  an   ihlx 
whisper  was  heard  about  repeal  nor  about 
the  Stete  prisoners. 

Although  there  was  no  chance  of  tenant-  •n  <iie  > 
right,  no  chance  of  Ireland  being  allowed  i  "^^'j|' 
to  manage  her  own  affairs — yet,  towards  hunufoi 

Catholics  of  the  educated  classes,  there  ,  «u«  »  a^^a  wpu  u*  ■«<n  r^m;  s  sisa. 
WM  much  hb.„mj,  Mr.  Wy„uj»,t  I  lS?.S?Si°SS.".J5SSSSSt 
a«  an  ambasaadoi  to  Greece;  Mr.  """•  1  Mm ri"ii  li'i itti tn-imrrs Ini^rtthi; 
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The  Oraneemen,  also,  were  still  main- 
tained in  foil  force.  They  are  all  armed ; 
for  no  bench  of  ma^strates  will  refuse  a 
good  Protestant  the  liberty  of  keeping 
a  gnn ;  and,  lest  they  might  not  have 
enough,  the  Gk>Temment  sometimes  sup- 
plies arms  for  distribution  among  the 
lodges.  The  police  and  detective  system 
continned  to  be  more  highly  organized  than 
ever;  and  the  Grovemment  Board  of 
''National'*  Education  more  dili^ntly 
than  ever  inculcated  the  folly  and  vice  of 
national  aspirations. 

Yet  Ireland,  we  are  told,  has  been, 
since  the  famine,  improving  and  prosper- 
ous. Yes ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  people  having 
been  slain  or  driven  to  seek  safety  by 
flight,  the  survivors  began  to  live  better 
for  a  time.  There  was  a  smaller  supply 
of  labour,  with  the  same  demand  for  it — 
therefore  wages  were  higher.  There  was 
more  cattle  and  grain  to  export  to  Eng- 
land, because  there  were  fewer  mouths  to 
be  fed ;  and  Eneland  (in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  Ireland) 
can  afford  to  let  no  many  live.  Upper 
classes,  and  lower  classes,  merchants, 
LiMyera,  state  officials,  civil  and  militery, 
are  indebted  for  all  that  they  have,  for 
all  that  they  are,  or  hoi)e  for,  to  the 
sn/ferance  and  forbearance  of  a  foreign 
and  hostile  nation.  This  being  the  case, 
t!ie  prosjwrity  of  Ireland,  even  such  igno- 
iiiinious  prosiwrity  as  it  is,  has  no  guar- 
antee or  security. 

A  few  statistics  may  fitly  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  census  of  Ireland  in  1841  gave  a 
population  of  eight  millions  one  hundred 
and  sevcuty-five  thousand  one  hundi'ed 
and  twenty -five.  At  the  usual  rate  of 
iud'ea^e,  there  must  have  been,  in  1846, 
whrn  the  famine  commenced,  at  least 
ei5>ht  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand ;  at  the  same  rate  of  increase, 
there  ought  to  have  been,  in  1851  (accord- 
ing to  tbs  estimate  of  the  Census  Com- 
missioners), nine  millions  eighteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
But  in  that  year,  after  five  seasons  of 
artificial  famine,  there  were  found  alive 
only  six  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five — a  deficU  of  about  two  millions  and 
a  half.  Now,  what  became  of  those  two 
millions  and  a  half? 

The  "Government"  Census  Commis- 
sioners, and  compilers  of  returns  of  all 
sorts,  whose  principal  duty  it  has  been, 
since  that  fatal  time,  to  conceal  the 
amount  of  the  havoc,  attempt  to  account 
for  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  by  emigra- 
tioiL    In  Thmn's  Official  A  hnanac,  we  find 


set  down  on  one  side  the  actual  decrease 
from  1841  to  1851  (that  is,  without  taking 
into  account  the  increase  by  births  in 
that  period),  one  million  six  hundred  and 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
lifty-four.  Against  this,  they  place  their 
own  estimate  of  the  emigration  during 
those  same  ten  years,  which  thev  put 
down  at  one  million  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty- three.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
decrease  did  not  begin  till  1846— there 
had  been  till  then  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
population;  the  Government  returns, 
then,  not  only  ignore  the  increase,  but 
set  the  emigration  of  ten  years  against  the 
depopulation  of  Jive,  This  will  not  do. 
We  must  reduce  their  emigrante  by  one- 
half^  say  to  six  hundred  thousand,  and 
add  to  the  depopulation  the  estimated 
increase  up  to  1846,  say  half  a  million. 
This  will  give  upwards  of  two  millions, 
whose  disappearance  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  six  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
in  the  other  column.  Balance  unac- 
counted for,  a  million  and  a  hal;. 

This  is  without  computing  those  who 
were  born  in  the  five  famine  years ;  whom 
we  may  leave  to  be  balanced  by  the  deaths 
from  natural  causes  in  the  same  period. 

Now,  that  million  and  a  half  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  carefullv, 
prudently,  and  peacefully  slain  by  the 
Eu'^lish  Government.  They  died  of  hun- 
ger, in  the  midst  of  abundance  which 
their  own  hands  ci*cated  ;  and  it  is  quite 
immaterial  to  distinguish  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  agonies  of  famine  itself  from 
those  who  died  of  typhus  fever,  which  in 
Ireland  is  always  caused  by  famine. 

Further,  this  was  strictly  an  artificial 
famine — that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  famine 
which  desolated  a  rich  and  fertile  island, 
that  produced  every  year  abundance  and 
superabundance  to  sustain  all  her  people 
and  many  more.  The  English,  indeed, 
call  that  famine  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence; and  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the 
blight  of  the  potatoes.  But  potatoes  failed 
in  uke  manner  all  over  Europe,  yet  there 
was  no  famine  save  in  Ireland.  The 
British  account  of  the  matter,  then,  is, 
first,  a  fraud;  second,  a  blasphemy.  The 
Almii;hty,  indeed,  sent  the  poteto  blight, 
but  the  En^Tlish  created  the  famine. 

And,  lastly,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  that  the  de2)opn- 
lation  of  the  country  was  not  only  encour- 
aged by  artiHcial  means,  namely,  the 
Out-door  Belief  Act,  the  Labour  Rate 
Act,  and  the  emigration  schemes ;  but  that 
extreme  care  and  diligence  were  used  to 
prevent  relief  coming  to  the  doomed  ialaiiid 
tram  abroad;  and  that  the  benevotenl 
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contiibatkons  of  Am«ricaiu  and  other 
farcigDGTB  were  turned  wide  from  their 
desired  objects — tiot,  let  ua  eay,  in  order 
that  none  sliQiild  bo  saved  &livc,  but  that 
no  intcrfcreoce  should  be  mode  nith  the 
principles  of  political  economy. 

Tho  Census  ComTniasioDera  close  one  of 
their  late  re^iorta  with  these  worda:  — 

"  In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  your  Excellency  to  End  that, 
although  the  population  bad  been  dimin- 
ished m  BO  remarkable  a  maimer,  by 
famine,  disease,  and  emigration,  and  has 
lieen  since  decreasing,  the  results  of  the 
Irish  census  arc,  on  (Ac  toAdU,  lalufadori;." 

The  commissioncra  mean  to  aay  that, 
atthougli  there  are  fewer  men  and  women, 
there  are  more  cattle  and  hogs  for  the 
English  marketi. 

But  the  depopulation  of  the  conntry  by 
no  means  endeii  with  the  famine.  Be- 
twe<ai  IS-ll  and  1861,  during  which  pencil 
of  ten  years  there  was  no  olhcialiy  declared 
famine^  but,  on  the  contrary,  Ireland  was 
continually  felicitated  by  Engliah  Viee- 
roya  and  statesmen  upon  her  retnmin)( 
prosperity,  we  tind  that  the  diminution  of 
the  peonle  steadily  proceeded,  so  that,  in 
1861,  the  Censns  Lkimmissioners  fonnd 
alive  upon  the  Irish  soil  only  five  miUions 
seven  hnndred  and  airty-four  thousand 
five  hnodred  and  forty-three  individuals— 
less  by  three  millioiia  of  Eonta  than  the 
population  in  1845.  This  destruction  of 
people  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  in  part 
by  emigration,  although  emigratian  was 
Tery  large  in  all  those  years.  But  there 
is  no  fact  better  csbiblislied  in  socinl  and 
ecimomic  science  than  that  emigration 
never  does  tliin  the  people  of  any  conntry 
to  anythiuj;  lilie  its  apparent  amount ; 
hecauBC,  in  a  heilthy  oonilition  of  society, 
the  loss  from  this  cause  is  comjienaated  by 
tho  {greater  increase  of  people  at  home- 
But  the  cruet  truth  is,  that  societyin  Ire- 
land is  in  ruins  ;  it  has  no  lougcr  any  re- 
cuperative energy.  British  civilization 
has  taken  to  powerful  anrl  deadly  a  hold 
of  it,  that  not  only  do  tho  people  fly  in 
multitndea  from  tho  terrible  "pros[irrity  " 
of  their  countrv,  hut  those  who  remain 
and  strive  to  )ii>ld  their  ground  arc  Jicrish- 
ing  where  they  stanil. 


UiDUdd  RepreMnulion— -P.inl  Aggrt»«inn" 
—Bfn  In  Eiwlmd— Kccl^iiluifcal  iTflei  Bill— 
NaTSr  Knranwl— And  Why?— Oru|eOuD>BS  la 
I>i>HD  Cognlr  -~  Dallf 's  Bru  -Stjlt  ol  Orange 

■D , —    I'—^i^.^  ^  dig  CoBiitiT—rorUier 

■  EjMnainMlos-'Crinu 


Is  1S5I  the  idud  of  Ireland  stiD  con- 
tained ail  and  a  half  milliona  cf  people ; 
which  was  muoh  too  lai^  a  popi^tioo  to 
be  compatible  with  English  policy.  It 
has  been  seen,  in  aa  earlier  psfp  of  this 
I  narrative,  that  the  Britith  QovenuDant 
I  and  Parliament  had  been  long  aniionaly 
befbre  tlw  that  i^inntom 


n  getbwcid 
dUM  •'^wr- 


of  what  was  constantly  called  U 
plus  population  "  of  Irdand.  In  &et  and 
iiractice,  the  migration  of  the  poorer  moplt 
had  been  proceedia;;  on  a  considerable  uhI 
still  increasing  scale  for  many  yean.  No 
season  passed  m  which  thonsanda  of  Irish- 
men, wearied  and  worn  out  by  the  atrug- 
';le  against  remediless  misery  and  hope- 
less aggression,  did  not  bid  ailien  to  their 
dear  native  conntiy,  to  seek  a  hapjiicr 
future  in  some  distant  land.  The  general 
use  of  steam  in  ocean  navigation  had  also 
preatly  facilitated  the  movement  of  emi- 
l^ation.  by  ahortening  distances  and  brin;;- 
'  iR  continents  nearer   1 


;  1S15,  was  but  two  thousand  and  eighty. 
\  one  persons  ;  but  in  1852  it  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  aeventy-mx  times  tiiat 
,  number  —  namely,  three  hundred  and 
'  sixty-eight  thousand  teven  bnndred  and 

In  1835  a  Parliamentary  Coinmiasion 
reported  that  there  were  in  Ireland  tvo 
millions  three  hLudred  and  eighty  then- 
sand  persons  always  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing by  hiinKer  ;  and  the  island  (allhoojih 
the  moat  fertile  country  in  all  the  earth) 
bein"  even  then  periodically  visited  by 
terrible  dearths  and  famine.  It  may  have 
been  natural  to  conclude  that  it  would  bs 
doing  Ireland  a  si^al  service  to  multiply 
the  means  of  emigration  ]  but  in  carrymc 
out  this  idea,  the  I  Government  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  whole  movement  of  emigra- 
tion, as  well  cs  everything  else  that  vss 
IrUh,  under  it*  own  control  as  for  ni 
possible.  During  the  fifteen  years  whidi 
preceded  the  famine  (1831-16),  Ireland 
alone  had  faraished  mora  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  out  of  the 
total  emigration  from  the  three  kinj^oois. 
The  exact  uambera  are  eight  hundred  and 
nine  thnuaood  two  hnndt«d  and  forty- 
four,  making  an  annnal  nverj^  of  tifij- 
thrce  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  forty. 
nine ;  and  the  number  for  all  the  threr 
kincdoms  during  the  some  period  was  ono 
million  one  hundred  and  seventy-oss 
thoasand  four  hundred  and  eighty-tiTr.t 

"  QfiDfiral  R«port  of  Uia  Emlfratioa  Oocuuii- 
■IcmarB,  18(il.    AppaMx. 

t  Ba]>i>n>  (rf  CunmlndDDfin  of  &Bl(i»llaD.  ia 
Hiom'i  U.^uii{  Dtrtilarf.    Wo  orua  dM  l^ta  ito- 
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Yet  the  excess  of  births,  over  both  deaths 
mnd  emigratioii,  continued  to  make  a 
sensible  increase  in  the  population  ;  and 
in  the  very  same  vear  (1^1)>  ^  which 
had  oocarred  the  largest  exodus  during 
that  period,  the  census  showed  that  the 
jiopiilation  of  the  island  was  greater  than 
it  nad  ever  been  before,  and  greater  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  officially  declared— 
xiamdy,  eight  millions  one  hundred  and 
seventy-tive  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.* 
This  result,  showing  the  nullity  of  emi- 

E'ation  as  an  agency  of  depleting  a  popu- 
tioD.  miglit^ye  been  more^rp^T^ 
if  it  had  not  been  long  foreseen.  Far 
from  deranging  the  calculations  of  econo- 
mic science,  it  confirmed  the  conclusions 
of  the  best  economists.  No  writer,  native 
or  forei^  who  has  treated  of  Irish  affairs, 
has  estimated  with  more  sa^city  the 
actual  condition  and  necessities  of  our 
country  than  the  illustrious  French  pub- 
licist^ Sf .  Gustavo  de  Beaumont.  Study- 
ing, in  1839»  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
considering  whether  the  favourite  British 
prescription  of  emiCTation  could  in  any 
great  measure  cure  the  miseries  which  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  country,  M.  de 
Beaumont  applied  himself  to  the  solution 
of  these  questions : — 1st.  What  should  be 
the  proportions  of  the  emigration  if  it 
were  to  materially  affect  the  situation  of 
the  people  ?  2nd.  Would  emigration  u]K)n 
such  a  scale  be  possible  ?  3rd.  Supposing 
it  possible,  would  it  be  a  radical  solution 
of  the  difficulty?  The  advocates  of  whole- 
sale emigration  (all  of  them  Englishmen) 
answerea  the  first  question  by  estimating 
at  two  millions — or  from  two  to  four 
millions — the  number  of  persons  who 
must  quit  Ireland,  in  order  to  create  at 
once  so  sensible  a  void  in  the  population 
as  should  leave  the  rest  at  ease.  The 
second  question,  then,  was  easy  to  answer 
— that  on  so  vast  a  scale  the  2)roject  was 
simply  impossible,  for  want  of  sufficient 
meiius  of  transport.  For  supposing  that 
each  emigrant  vessel  carried  a  thousand 
passen^rs,  there  must  be  employed  in  the 
o])eration  two  thousand  ships.  This  would 
put  in  requisition  the  whole  British  mer- 
chant navy,  and  withdraw  it  from  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  for  a  project  in 
itself  chimerical ;  for  it  would  nave  been 
impossible  to  provide  funds  for  the  needful 

tiitlcal  annnal,  nrepsred  by  aathority  of  the  BritiBta 
GoTemment.  Bat  (ob  that  very  account)  it  is  un- 
tnutworthy,  unlass  when  it  besrn  neceBRarily  or 
imintaiitionally  aaaiiut  tho  GoTernment,  and  It  la 
only  for  sudi  OTioence  that  wo  have  recourse  to  it 
*  Bat  in  1846  (when  no  censoa  was  taken)  the 
popolatlon  moat  have  amounted  almost  to  nine 
m  llionBi  Thia  faet  is  too  often  ovorloolced,  and  by 
the  enemy's  Qorerunent  purposely  ignorotl,  for 
cHiTioaa  reasons. 


expNonses ;  and  no  country,  not  even  the 
United  States,  could  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive such  an  invasion  en  masae,  and  pro- 
vide the  imhappy  invaders  with  the  means 
and  opportunily  of  earning  their  bread  by 
their  labour.  But,  assuming  all  these 
difficulties  overcome,  then  arose  M.  de 
Beaumont*s  third  question :  Was  it  certain 
that,  the  system  of  land  tenure  remaining 
the  same,  emigration  would  cure  the  evils 
of  the  country,  and  effect  a  social  transfor- 
mation ?  On  this  point  our  very  intelligent 
foreign  visitor  found  it  easy  to  aemonstrate 
that  the  removal  of  one-third,  or  even  hal^ 
of  the  population  would  be  no  radical 
remedy.  The  difficulty  for  Ireland,  as  he 
plainly  saw,  was  not  to  make  the  land  pro- 
duce a  sufficiency  of  food  for  all  its  people, 
but  lay  altogether  in  the  system  of  land 
tenure.  *  *  I^r, "  says  the  author,  *  *  if  it  be 
one  of  the  settled  principles  of  land  pro- 
prietors that  the  farmer  should  have  no 
other  profit  out  of  his  cultivation  but  just 
what  IS  strictly  necessary  for  his  subsis- 
tence ;  and  if  it  be  the  general  custom  to 
apply  this  system  rigorously,  so  that 
every  improvement  in  the  fanner's  way 
of  living  brings  with  it  necessarily  a  rise 
in  his  rent,  on  this  hypothesis,  which, 
for  those  who  know  Ii^and,  is  a  sad 
reality,  what  would  be  the  advantage 
of  a  diminution  of  the  population?"* 
''Thus,"  he  continues,  "after  many 
thousands  of  the  Irish  shall  have  dis" 
appeared,  the  lot  of  the  remainder  will 
probably  be  no  way  altered — they  still 
may  remain  as  miserable  as  they  were 
before.  It  has  been  seen,  in  the  preceding 
inquiry,  that  with  but  one-third  of  its 
present  inhabitants,  Ireland  was  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  indigent  as  in  our  own  day, 
being  subjected  then,  as  at  present,  to 
the  same  causes  of  misery,  independent 
of  numbers."  M.  de  Beaumont  here 
refers  to  the  authority  of  Swift  and  of 
Berkeley,  which  sufficiently  establishes 
the  misery  of  Ireland  in  their  days. 

In  all  this  investigation  the  singularity 
is,  that  M.  de  Beaumont,  knowmg  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Ireland,  ana  how 
she  not  only  produced  every  year  more 
than  her  people  could  consume,  but  also 
exported  immense  quantities  of  her  pro- 
duce, did  not  come  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  proclaim  his  conclusion,  that 
Ircl^d  and  the  Irish  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  mortal  enemies,  whose  single  policy 
is  to  abolish  the  Irish  race  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Another  calm  and  diligent  inquirer,  f 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  immense 

•  M.  de  Beaumoni  I L,  108. 
tThoAbbdPorraad.    iffsdwnir  r/riosdiODiUMi- 
poram*. 
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of  whA^enle  •migration,  remarks: 
— ***  It  is  in  view  of  these  sad  teachings 
•f  the  past  that  the  roost  sincere  and 
antellij^t  friends  of  Ireland  counselled 
t^e  Bntiali  Government  rather  to  expend 
in  vast  works  of  drainage  and  cultivation 
the  sums  estimated  as  required  for  the 
tcansport  of  emisrants.  Lord  Devours 
Commission  calcuuvted  that  the  emigra- 
tion of  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
per  OMnvm,  if  effected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  putting  the  cost  at  the 
moderate  anKMiat  of  six  pounds  steriing 
for  each  person,  would  cost  £600,000  a 
year — a  sum  which,  annually  applied  to 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of  unpio- 
doctive  lands,  would  undoubtedly  permit 
the  Irish  to  live  at  home,  and  rescue 
them  .from  the  necessity  of  mng  into 
ttcile  to  save  their  lives."  Here  the 
Ab)^  Perrand  also  seems  to  misa{^>reheDd,« 
or  else  shrinks  from  uttering  the  horrible 
fact,  that  the  object  of  all  jBritish  policy 
in  Ireland  is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  to 
make  it  im^KMsible  for  the  Irish  to  live  at 
home.  In  the  writings  of  foreigners,  even 
the  most  acute  and  most  niendly  to 
Ireland,  there  is  a  steady,  almost  stolid, 
persistence  in  assuming  that  British 
statesmen,  if  they  onlv  knew  how,  would 
hasten  to  redress  iho  ills  of  IrelamL  For 
this  reason,  and  for  this  alone,  has  the 
real  history  of  Ireland  remained  a  puzzle 
and  a  secret  even  to  the  most  intelligent 
inquirers  from  other  countries.  Q'hey 
may  as  well  understand  at  once  that  the 
key  of  the  whole  mystery  is  this  one 
fundamental  truth — The  single  policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland  is,  as  it  always 
lias  1)cci),  to  extiq)ate  the  Irish  nation. 
I'liis  ujaxim,  well  borne  in  mind,  evcry- 
thini;  becomes  simple  enough. 

Ill  LSU  the  number  of  inhabited 
hoiiscs  in  all  Irelaml,  according  to  the 
oiiicial  census,*  was  one  nnllicm  three 
hundrctl  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eii;ht 
hundred  and  thirty-nine.  In  1851  it  was 
one  million  ft>rtysix  thousand  two  hun- 
<lred  antl  ninety -four.  But  this  decrease 
hot  ween  those  two  periods  of  the  census 
does  not  l>j'  any  iiiciins  represent  the 
actual  amount  of  destruction,  because 
from  1841  (the  census  year)  till  1845  the 
I>opulation  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
(as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chap- 
ter). When  the  "famine"  commenced, 
in  IS'UJ,  we  may  fairly  as.sume  that  the 
inhabited  houses  amounted  to  one  million 
and  a  half;  the  decrease,  then,  in  1851, 
must  l»e  set  down  at  almost  haff  a  mil- 
lion of  houses  or  cabins,  giving  shelter  on 
an  average  to  iivo  human  beings  each. 
These  tigures  are  'in  themselves  sufficient 
*  Seo  Thorn's  ojidal  Almanae  and  Dirtctory,  18CL 


to  give  a  chastlv  idea  of  the  a^ooy  ef 
Irehmd,  and  of  vie  too  cruel  efficMm^  of 
the  methods  so  steadily  pursued  for  the 
extirpation  of  its  native  inhabitants. 
'*  The  Celts  were  gone,"  or  rapidly  gmng ; 
and  this  not  the  result  of  emigration,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  of  mere  hnnfier  and 
hardship.  The  system,  and  tne  mo- 
tives and  operation  of  thesvstem,  became 
at  length  so  dear  and  plain  tiiat  Mr. 
Isaac  Sutt»  a  P^testant  barrister  (O'Con- 
ncirs  opponent  in  the  funous  CorporatiAn 
Debate  upon  Repeal),  publishM  some 
years  later  (1866)  a  work  entitled,  A 
Plea  for  the  Celtic  Rcice^  orginz  the  im- 
policy, even  in  the  interest  of  England, 
of  entirely  abolishing  the  whole  brMd.* 

It  is  no  way  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that  the  number  of  persona  in  all  Ireland 
q^nalified  to  vote  for  county  represeota- 
tives  in  Parliament,  had  dwindled  down, 
on  January  I,  1850,  to  oonaiderably  less 
than  one  thousand  for  each  county,  or 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  for  the  thirty-two  counties.  The 
.CTeat  County  of  Mayo  had  but  two  hun- 
dred electors,  and  tliese  almost  all  landed 
proprietors.  This  cannot  be  surprising 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  narrative 
of  that  long,  wasting  war,  systematically 
made  on  the  race  of  small  farmer*,  first 
by  the  abolition  of  the  forty-shilling  fran- 
chise, then  by  the  "consolidation"  of 
farms ;  by  the  frequent  ejectment  Acts ; 
by  the  stimulus  given  to  extermination 

•\V«  pive  two  sngfrn^tiTe  pa«fiftfrM  from  this 
porformtuice : — '*  Whatover  may  be  the  «lifflcal'ie-i 
that  uttood  thf)  (liHruh>(ion  of  the  question,  any  man 
who  can  contribut«i  ever  >o  littlo  tt>  iti*  inTef-tij?*- 
tir>n.  jlijes  Koiiie  Kerrife  to  his  country.  To  -»▼ 
t-jdt  th'>  lautl  quo-ition  i;*  the  most  Important  p-irt 
•  •f  all  Iri-h  publii*  question**,  but  feebly  ^^P'^-'^*"* 
its  ma^ituile.  It  would  bo  nearer  tho  lru:li  i-* 
-ay  that  it  f  >rms  the  whole.  While  the  'uu^itl*- 
f.xctory  roKitionrt'  between  the  owners  axi>l  txNu- 
piorn  of  tho  soil  continue,  there  can  ner*»r  M 
peace  or  pro^^perity  in  the  land.  Let  thedo  rela- 
UonH  be  ])laced  on  a  Batinfactory  basift.  aotl  .11 
other  queHtion.x  will  very  aoon  a<ijuHt  them-^T'lv-^ 
The  question,  however,  is  not  exclu!*ively  of  Iri^h 
interest.  It  is  true  that,  ro  far  aA  IreUn«l  Ia  <*  i:- 
cemcd,  it  involves  nothing  leAd  than  the  C'>ntinu(^  1 
exist^^nre  in  their  own  lan<l  of  the  old  lri«h  «■>*. 
Hut  in  tho  face  of  troubles  which  are  gathern;; 
and  darkening  over  Kur(.ip<\  it  !.■«  not  Uk*  mui*h  ;•» 
say  that  the  continuance  of  England'H  (Treat n^<« 
may  d(>pcud  upon  her  being  able  to  Mtiefy  aiid 
con'-iliate  that  race  in  theh"  native  land. 

"I'^DKlishHtatennjen  mast  ask  themselvenwhethrr 
tho  JiritiBh  Kmpiro  can  afford  to  lo^o  the  h.ir -y 
and  bold  population,  u  portion  of  wliioh  ev'-y 
month  iH  now  transferring  itttelf  to  tlie  other  ••..l-* 
of  tlio  Atlantic.  They  must  soriouHly  n'f!*  t  •  n 
the  dan»;er  which  ariaeg  from  sending  a  h<r>'.:H 
and  embittered  Irish  colony  to  the  American  <•■':- 
tinent  All  the  enii^unts  who  are  now  leav.:,:: 
the  country  carry  with  them  the  most  deterroir.^'d 
hatred  of  JRritidh  power.  Those  whom  t.hey  leave 
behind  aympathize  in  their  feellngH.  and 'when- 
ever the  opportunity  occura,  the  Inah  ubrootl  and 
a  large  p«)rtion  of  tlie  Irish  at  boaM  will  be  mkiy 
to  aid  any  attempt  that  can  strike  a  blow  at  thai 
power." 
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tind  emkntion;  finally,  by  the  Poor  laws 
^md  thenmine. 

The  condition  of  the  county  represen- 
tati<Hi,  therefoTe,  had  become  so  acan- 
dAloos  that  Miniaters  in  1850  judged  it 
needful  to  extend,  aomehow  or  other,  the 
numbers  quaUiied  to  vote.  But  here 
4iro8e  a  difficulty,  there  were  no  more 
freeholders.  That  class  had  been  too 
-dSectually  shaken  loose  from  the  soil, 
impoverished,  and  extirpated.  Many 
thousands  of  them  who  had  escaped 
death  were  bjr  this  time  di^nuag  canals 
and  railways  in  America.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  notiiing  like  an  apparently 
adequate  representation  could  be  looked 
for,  oased  upon  the  old  and  respectable 
<xmdition  oi  a  freehold  estate  in  land. 
But  it  occurred  to  Lord  John  Bussell  to 
found  the  franchise  upon  the  poor  rates; 
thus  connecting  this  ancient  privilege  of 
freemen  with  tne  odious  and  destructive 
system  of  public  pauperism  which  had 
been  forced  upon  the  island  against  its 
will,  and  had  been  corroding  its  people  so 
fatally  ever  since. 

Accordinglv,  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
**' amend'*  the  representation  both  in 
<^unties  and  in  boroughs.  The  Irish 
Officml  D'vrtetory  thus  shortly  states  the 
facts: — 

"The  number  of  electors  under  the 
Kefoim  Act  was,  in  1832,  ninety-eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty -seven; 
on  January  1,  1850,  the  constituen<^  had 
diminished  to  sixty-one  thousanu  and 
thirty -six;  twenty -seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  in  the  counties,  and 
thirty-three  thousand  eieht  hundred  and 
fifty-six  in  the  cities  and  boroughs.  The 
Act  13th  and  14th  Vic,  chap.  69,  was 
passed  in  1850,  to  amend  the  representa- 
tion; and  in  addition  to  those  persons 
previously  qualified  to  register  and  vote 
in  county  elections,  occupiers  of  tene- 
ments rated  in  the  last  poor  rate  at  a 
net  annual  value  of  £12  and  upwards, 
are  entitled  to  vote  in  elections  for 
cotmties,  subject  to  registration,  in  ac- 
-cordance  with  the  Ac^  and  to  certain 
limitations  therein ;  also  owners  of  cer- 
tain estates  of  the  rated  net  annual 
value  of  it^.  But  no  persons  are  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  counties  in  re8i)ect  of 
tenements  in  virtue  of  which  they  may 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  boroughs.  In 
boroughs,  occupiers  rated  in  the  last 
poor  rate  at  £8  and  upwards  are  entitled 
to  vote,  subject  to  registration  and  cer- 
tain limitations  in  the  Act  By  the  13th 
and  14th  Vic,  chap.  68,  the  polling  at 
contested  elections  is  to  continue  in 
-counties  for  two  days  only,  and  in  cities 
and  boroughs  for  one  day  only;  the  re- 


turning officer  is  to  provide  booths,  so 
that  not  more  than  six  hundred  vcKters 
shall  poll  at  each  booth  for  a  county,  and 
two  hundred  for  a  city  or  borough.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  under  the 
new  Act,  on  January  1,  1851,  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-six,  being  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousaad  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  in  the  counties,  and  twenty- 
eight  thousaad  three  hundred  and  one  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs. 

This  enlargement  of  the  electoral  basis 
was  undoubtedly  a  seeming  advantage, 
assuming  that  the  Irish  representation  in 
a  British  Parliament  is  a  tninff  desirable. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Whigs, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  Tories,  to  concede  to 
Ireland  even  an  apparent  advantage,  and 
not  accompany  the  "boon ''  with  an  out- 
rage. Lord  John  Russell  flung  us  the 
Franchise  Act  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  a  new  Coercion  law  and  the 
**  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act"  As  for  the 
former,  it  was  only  the  usual  atrocity, 
this  time  under  the  tiUe  of  an  **  Act  for 
the  better  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Out- 
rage in  Ireland ;''  with  the  customary 
power  to  proclaim  districts,  to  quarter 
police  on  them,  to  search  for  arms,  to 
keep  everybody  at  home  after  sunset,  and 
to  transport  delinquents.  There  was  no- 
thing uncommon  in  this,  and  the  uncom- 
mon and  exceptional  thing  for  Irishmen 
would  have  been  to  find  themselves  living 
imder  the  civil  laws  of  the  land.  But 
the  other  measure  (Ecclesiastical  Tities 
bill)  needs  further  notice. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  1850, 
arrived  in  England  a  most  startling  docu- 
ment; nothing  less  than  a  PaiMd  Brie^ 
direct  from  Komc,  directing  the  English 
Catholic  *•  Vicars  Apostolic  " — who  were 
bishops,  in  fJEU^t,  possessing  all  episcopal 
jurisaiction — to  assume  the  true  titles  of 
their  Sees,  as  Bishop  of  Hexham,  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  and  so  forth ;  and  further 
appointing  the  illustrious  Doctor  Wise- 
man a  Cardinal  and  first  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  The  soil  of  Protestant 
England  was  thus  mapped  out  by  a 
foreign  prince  into  separate  governments 
(dioceses),  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  certain  Popisn  priests,  in  utter  disdain 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  of  the  Queen  as  its  Pope 
and  head.  H^re  was  papal  agression! 
Immediately  arose  a  vehement  '*No< 
Popery"  excitement  throughout  England. 
It  IS  true  that  the  Pope  herein  exercised 
the  undoubted  jurisdiction  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  things  spiritual  over  his  Church, 
and  which  he  had  long  notorioushr  ex- 
ercised  under  other  names  and  rorms. 
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Still,  it  was  against  the  *'  law  " — that  is, 
against  some  of  the  old  penal  laws  yet 
unrepealed,  but  always  violated — to  intro- 
daco  into  Great  Bntain  or  Ireland  any 
Papal  Bull,  Brie^  Rescript,  or  writing 
whatioever.  And  then  the  high  tone 
assumed  (necessarily)  by  the  Pope  in  his 
Brief,  and  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  pro- 
mnlcating  it,  appeared  to  the  enlightened 
mina  of  Protestant  England  to  amount 
to  nothing  less  than  Jezebel  herself^ 
formally  entering  in  and  taking  possession. 
At  once  there  was  a  shout  of  alarm  and 
wrath,  from  Al  the  ends  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  which  the  Irish  Orangemen, 
of  course,  contributed  their  best  vocifera- 
tioB.  County  meetings  were  held  all 
over  England,  to  denounce  this  audacious 
''Papal  acrgression ; *'  and  platforms, 
pulpits,  and  nress  rung  for  months  with 
the  old  ana  well-worn  denunciations 
against  Jezebel,  the  Sacritice  of  the  Mass, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  gener- 
ally. Lord  John  Russell — a  statesman 
who  hated  Catholics  and  their  relieion 
with  all  the  venom  of  his  small,  shrivelled, 
and  spiteful  soul,  and  who  was  distressed, 
besides,  by  the  late  concession  of  franchise 
to  certain  Catholics  in  Ireland — Lord 
John  Kussell,  though  PrimeMiniater  of  the 
Queen,  was  not  above  the  paHry  task  of 
stimulating  this  ignoble  rage.  He  selected 
the  4th  of  November,  the  day  before  the 
anniversary  of  the  "Gunpowder  Plot," 
to  publish  in  the  newspapers  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  expressing  alarm 
and  indignation,  "  but  less  alarm  than 
indication,"  at  the  daring  inviuiion  of 
England  by  the  Poi)e  of  Rome ;  enlarging 
upon  the  enormity  of  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  terming  Catholic  worship  "8U])er- 
stitious  mummery."  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, thougli  he  saw  great  cause  for  appre- 
hension, assured  the  bishop  that  the 
noble  Protestant  State  of  Englanil  should 
never,  never  be  yielded  up  into  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  priest.  Next  day  was  the 
fifth,  when  Guy  Fawkes  is  always  burned 
in  effigy.  This  time  there  was  in  many 
towns  of  England,  and  especially  in  Lon- 
don, an  astonishing  uproar  of  **  No- 
Popery  "  zeal.  Multitudmous  processions 
celebrated  the  occasion,  orators  spouted 
out  of  Fox's  Martyrs  (taking  care  to  say 
nothing  of  the  martyrs  that  Protestants 
had  made),  and  the  ignorant  masses  were 
inllamed  to  madness  by  pictures  of  the 
racks  and  pincers  which  they  were  as- 
sured were  shortly  to  be  introduced  into 
England,  under  the  new  Papal  Bull 
Instead  of  Guy  Fawkes,  they  burned 
effigies  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Virgin,  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  swore  deep  oaths, 
under  the   influence  of  deep  potations, 


that  they  would  all  die,  with  the  Bible 
on  their  bosoms,  before  they  would 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Propaganda 
and  the  pincers  of  the  Inquisition.  It 
would  have  been  an  insane  action,  on  the 
part  of  any  Catholic  priest,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  seen  in  the  streets  upon  that 
evening. 

The  conclusion  of  this  affair  of  "  Papal 
aggression  "  belongs  to  the  following  year, 
lool ;  but  we  may  here  anticipate  a  httle. 
Lord  John  Russell  lost  no  tune  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  stupid  fanaticism 
of  his  countrymen.  Parliament  met 
again  in  February,  1S51.  He  made  the 
chief  feature  in  the  Queen's  speech  this 
very  atAur  of  the  Pope's  Bull,  and  made 
her  earnestly  recommend  to  Parliament 
efficient  action  upon  so  important  a  sub- 
ject. A  bill  was  at  once  mtroduced  by 
his  lordship,  absolutely  prohibiting  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  any  existing 
See,  or  of  any  title  whatsoever,  from  asy 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  a 
penalty  of  £100  for  each  such  offence. 
This  was  an  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829,  which 
imposed  the  same  penalty  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  to  any  existing  See  only. 
That  prohibition  in  Ireland,  and  the 
penalty  attached  to  it,  had  been  alwavs 
entirely  neglected  and  ignored  by  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  the  Cathohc 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  sisped  himself 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  ana  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,  just  as  the  other  one  did. 
In  the  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  Eni;- 
land,  however,  care  had  been  taken  U> 
avoid  giving  to  Catholic  bisho}is  the 
precise  titles  of  Protectant  Sees — excei>t 
in  one  instance — and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  for  the  legislators  aeainst  Pa|>al 
aggression  to  extend  the  prohibition  and 
{>cnalty  to  all  territorial  titles  whatsoever, 
derived  from  any  place  in  the  three  kin;^- 
doins. 

The  new  bill,  which  was  intended  to 
be  highly  stringent  and  menacinir— a  nevr 
and  formidable  bulwark  to  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England — Mas  only  on  its  passa;re 
when  Ix)rd  John  Russell's  Government 
went  out,  and  the  Tories,  under  Lord 
Derby,  came  in.  It  made  no  difference 
in  this  case.  The  bill  to  repress  **  Papal 
aggression "  was  not  only  taken  up  by 
the  new  administration,  but  was  eventu- 
ally passed  with  amendments  extending 
the  ])enalty  to  the  introduction  of  anv 
document  or  rescript  from  Rome,  as  well 
as  the  one  lately  arrived,  and  further 
empowering  and  inviting  any  common 
informer  to  prosecute.  The  bill  wis 
carried  throueh  all  its  stages  by  immense 
mig'orities,  fiiglish  Whigs  and  Enghah 
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Tories  being  once  more  an  unit  on  this 
Vital  matter;  and  thereafter  it  was  not 
only  to  be  illegal  for  the  Archbishop  of 
•Westminster  to  sign  himself  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  but  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  to  take  the  title  of  his  undonbted 
dfice,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  each 
offence. 

On  the  passage  of  this  bill  it  was 
really  believed  by  i^orant  Protestants 
that  a  new  and  mighty  bulwark  had 
been  set  up  against  Qie  Pope,  and  that 
the  "Eeformation**  was  at  length  secured. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  these  ignorant 
Protestants,  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  new  law  by  English  bishops 
or  by  Irish  bishops.  Inoeed,-  Doctor 
MacHale,  the  bold  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
who  has  the  spirit  of  a  patriot  and,  if 
need  be,  of  a  martyr,  took  an  early  occa* 
sion  of  publicly  violating  the  new  law, 
by  reading  in  his  cathedral  the  actual 
rescript  ot  the  Pope,  and  inviting  any  in- 
former or  priest-himter,  who  might  wish 
to  earn  a  hundred  pounds,  to  institute  a 
Xnrosecution  against  him.  The  law  was 
never  executed  in  a  single  instance. 
Doctor  Newma^;!  signed  his  name  in 
public  documents  as  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  continued  to  style  himself  Primate 
of  all  Ireland.  The  *'Law'*  stands  on 
record  unon  the  scandalous  chronicle  of 
Eifglish  legislation  as  a  mere  impotent 
example  otNo-Popery  spite. 

Why  was  this  law,  passed  by  immense 
majorities,  and  with  every  ap{)earance  of 
determination,  never  enforcea  in  a  single 
case  ?  Why  were  not  the  Catholic  bishops 
prosecuted  under  its  provisions?  The 
answer  is  too  obvious— the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  have  been  so  useful  to  the  British 
Government,  ever  since  the  Union,  in 
preserving  the  "peace  of  the  country" — 
that  is,  its  perpetual  subjugation  to 
Eogland— that  it  was  not  safe  to  make 
enemies  of  them.  On  this  subject  we 
may  tpxst  the  Bev.  Father  Perraud,  who 
thus  expresses  himself  in  his  able  work 
on  Ireland.*  "It  is  useless  to  conceal 
the  fact :  it  is  not  the  regiments  encamped 
in  Ireland ;  it  is  not  the  militia  of  twelve 
thouaand  peelers  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  suitace  of  the  land,  which  prevents 
revolt  and  preserves  the  peace.  During  a 
long  period,  especially  in  the  last  century, 
the  excess  of  misery  to  which  Ireland  was 
reduced  had  multiplied,  even  in  the  most 
Catholic  counties,  the  aecret  Bocieties  of 
the  peasantry.  At  this  very  moment,  it 
is  said,  America  is  making  great  efforts 
to  entice  patriotic  young  men  into  those 

*  JBtndet  mr  r  Monde  amtempcroine.     Par  !•  U.  P. 
AdoipbePwiawL   PariB,18G9. 


obsciwe  Associations  in  which  men  sioear 
lutlrea  to  governments,  in  which  are 
prepared  the  conspiracies  against  public 
tnstUutionSf  in  which  are.  silently  organized 
social  wars.  .  .  .  But  who  have  ever 
been  so  energetic  in  resistance  to*  secret 
societies  as  the  Irish  episcopacy?  Who 
have  denounced  these  illegal  Associations 
with  the  most  persevering,  |)owerful,  and 
formidable  condemnation  ?  On  more  than 
one  occasion  the  bishops  have  even 
hazarded  their  popularity  in  this  way. 
They  could  at  a  signal  have  armed  a 
milhon  combatants  against  a  }>er8ecutin^ 
government;  and  that  signal  piey  refused 
to  give.^* 

Passing  over  the  various  singular  ibis- 
statements  of  the  reverend  writer — that 
secret  societies  in  Ireland  swear  hatredto 
governments  in  general,  instead  of  the 
English  Government  (done  —  that  they 
conspire  against  "public  institutions  * 
generally,  mstead  of  the  institutions  of 
&mine  and  packed  juries,  and  the  rest  of 
our  British  institutions— and  that  they 
jorganize  "social  war,"  instead  of  war 
against  the  English  troops,— passing  over 
these  errors,  one  thing  is,  at  least,  evident 
from  the  pages  of  the  P^re  Perraud— that 
the  Cathmic  bishops  take  credit  to  them- 
selves for  preservmg  British  institutions 
and  British  government  in  Ireland.*  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
credit,  such  as  it  is.  And  herein  lies  thft 
reason  why  they  were  never  prosecuted 
under  the  "Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill'* 
The  English  Government  did  not  cnforco 
its  own  law,  because  it  dared  not.t 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1850  is 
further  notable  as  the  occasion  of  a 
discussion  uix)n  the  Orange  outrage  at 
Dolly's  Brae,  near  Castlewellan,  in  tho 
County  Down.  The  transaction  had 
taken  place  in  the  July  of  the  year  before^ 
at  the  usual  celebration  of  .the  Orange 
anniversary.  It  happened  in  this  manner : 
— The  Orangemen  of  various  districts  of 
that  region  bad  assembled,  inarching  by 
various  routes,  at  the  splendid  demesne 
called  Tollymore  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Eoden,  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  their  order.  One  of  the  parties 
had  marched  through  an  exclusively 
Catholic  district,  and  m  the  true  spirit  of 

*  M.  Perraud  had  made  two  Tisits  to  Ireland  in 
order  to  collect  material  for  his  valuable  work ;  had 
communicated  freely  with  the  Catholic  bishopR; 
and  must  be  supposed  to  speak  Jbr  them  In  claiming 
merit  for  them  on  account  of  their  loyal  efforts. 

t  It  is  observable  that  Fadier  Perraud  speaks  of 
the  blshopa  as  denouncins  "illegal  Associattons.** 
But  there  is  no  society  in  Ireland  so  illef^al  as  the 
Catholic  Episcopacy.  No  White -Boy.  Toung 
Irelander,  or  "Fenian,"  ever  more  deliberately 
broke  the  law  than  those  bishops  habitually  do  in 
taking  the  title  of  their  B«m,  and  in  nadinc 
rMoripts  ftom  Bom& 
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the  annivcnarv  Iirul  in^iiltctl  the  peaceable 
>'■(>] ill-  wiih  tiji-  tlAiintin:  of  tlieir  Oroni^o 
mil  tiers  uimI  iili(>.4,  ait«l  liy  ]»lAyin<;  beftiro 
tin'  j^«K)r  (-al)iiiH  tho  t!ii:e  of  **  (.'rojM'ics 
I  A:'  I  )i«wn."*  AfiLT  tlir  muster  at  Tolly- 
iiioii'  I '.irk,  a  (liniiiT.  aii<l  kouic  ilrink,  aud 
a  si»«i.ch  fn»m  Lonl  iCixlcu  concemiDg  the 
J^Iy^tiry  of  Iiiii|iniy  and  the  duty  of  all 
i;«mk1  I'mteatants— if  they  wore  to  ho 
in.'irtynHl  for  their  faith-  at  least  to  die 
witli  tlieir  P*il)loM  ela8[>eil  to  their  lx>soni8, 
it  waM  detenu iiied  to  riuireh  back  ))y  way 
of  Dolly 'a  Brae,  One  lieeni,  a  very 
iixiioraiit  Oranijo  majristratc,  accompanied 
tlu'iii.  Violent  j>rf)ceedini:8  were  cx])ccted 
to  otvnr  ii|K»n  the  passage  by  Dolly^s 
lirae,  aud  inii;ht  have  been  prevented  by 

•  Tho  nsml  OmnpA  Ptylo  in  thiw  d<»ncrll>«l  hy 
on"  will.  kn«**v  tji.-  Niu-tli  of  Irfl:in«l  well:— "lu 
►■•ini'  iljhirii'Ts  i.f  that  •■•.un'ry  rr"t«»>t»nts  am  the 
nniiiTiry  of  llii>  in>ii|i|i«;  tUn  nlil  jKjlioy  nf  tlio 
•MfiiM-r  ini«nt  ■  h:!.-*  lM»«'ri  tn  nrin  iL«»  I*n)teiitant« 
•Ti'l  liMiinn  th^  1  ':.i)i<ihc<  Tho  iimwi<tniU>ii  at  all 
Hi'>"ii,.',^  :in.  i)r:iii;;i>n)i>ii  i^r  hitth  Hntirtb  l«iyaliflUi. 
in  tli.-i»  (listri<*ts.  ihi»rt»f«in».  Citthol  ck  loail  tho 
li\.M  ..t  ilii^TH  ■■  lii'  il.iwn  in  r«;ir  nml  ri.sft  up  with 
fi.r-'ti- liiitr:  thi'ir  w.ii-'ji|i  i-*  iiixiihe<l.  ami  their 

Xrrv  rili|i'[-:tl-  jin*  TlUKii*  all  iK'i*:i>'liiri  <»f  rioL     OlM» 

(>r  th'*.liilv  itrniiviT^nni  c4  i-dmcH  roiiml^the  dayti 
of  Aii'.'hi  ill!  Hriil  fill'  H*iyiin;  tho  piouH  KTaDfrelioals 
muM  i-oii-hniii'  tli.-M«  ilisihtn.'Urt  but  hanl  fought 
b:i»f!»»-,  wliorn  \\i.l:;iin  "f  NaHsau,  with  his  army 
«»f  111  u-h  lliip]iM:f'M,  l>iini'.4,  nml  L>utfhni««n.  ovor- 
thp'w  !!!•■  p.iwiT  i<t  Irel:.!il,  nn-l  m-ulo  tho  nohlo 
ol'l  •'i'Im:  ni-'o  how'-rs  m  wim-l  ami  dniwopH  of 
wi'iT  MVi-ii  unto  ihi-i  il-iy.  Ltilp'H  rksoiiiIiIo  at 
K->iTi>-  <••  iitril  ]>i.nt.  witii  (IniTiiH  uiul  tifon  phiyiiig 
tliM  ■  l'»..:.>-fiiit  I'  vs."  Ai  iho  romlezTiMiR  ani  tin* 
<>niii>l  MiioT4>rs  with  th(Mr  Ha<«lu>!«  niiil  apruns-;i 
Immuii.hI  hli.iw.  priMM'-s'iin  funrioit  thi\v  walk  in 
I.ii.|^t>;.  f  i-ii  \v  '.}t  iiH  li'iiji^r  «  I  •■r:inj:rt'<^r  pur|»  •• 
n•l:l  ^'riil  !ii  I  I  I  i»r:ini'>'  liiii's  Kmio  hl|:h  on  poU-^. 
Mi.-t  h  i\,'  "r-.i  t,\,  .  Ill  ii.i\  iir.i'^krts  or  ]>istoK  «" 
nil -ii-i:  -w.;-.!.  \%i"i-l  {'••V  t:-»'  i-«.":isii)n.  'Ihi-y 
nil".'.  ••  hi  "'•u-.'i  <  '.  '"r  t'Wi  nr  v.II'i:*i«,  ilinn  in  tin- 
]i.i  1  ■'  ii  i!s  ■.  >.i.i.l;  t!.i'  '^■I'r'-iU".,  ))ii>uH,  ainl 
iTirii  ii-r  •)  iiiir:i.  • ,  ..I  K.ii;:  Will  ,li;i.'  nml  •  To  Jh'I 
wh'i  t-i'  r-ij-';'  If  t-. nil  tlif'"r  j.-'ii-cs-ion  aftrr 
ci- '■■■•■.  :-iii|  r/,.i  iNniii'-i  il:<»  tini"  fi-r  I'rotoHJant 
!iriii-'i.  Tlif'v  iM.-in-h  t)iriii:;:h  :i  l^ipi^t  tnwiilanil: 
ii!  r\.'rv  l.i'ii-f  t|  I'V  -'ci)  !i:i.I  pi  iv  M'nippii^s  li».* 
il-iv.  n:  iiTi<|  tho  'ri'M'!'  Wa^r."  Mriu::  ii  f-'w  nhnti* 
ii\-.!  t»  •■  'M-'i>»tj  lit  tli<'  8:i7i.r  tiin-'.  Tho  il«Mirs  arc 
hIii;*  ;n«»  jtiiiMv  in  ■•Mr.-i— th'^  fiitljor  hljin<liii>;  on 
III"  !'  -ir  with  kn-fi'  I  l-'-'W-s  ::iiil  to<'th  «''onrhoi| 
till  :  ■  I  i!m'  iii'th»^r  1.1'.  j;r.i-'i"!i?  a  pifdifink  (fi-r 
1.  -'o  li.ji^  «.iiM'o  !'. .'.Mil  oil-  ."iiiil  ti»<^>k  aw!iy  Imm 
I'.iiicr  jji'-m-'fi'-  ■  I't  tln"  iri»l-»  (»f  aK''^(l:ii'l^«'M 
■•:!.  »»ii'  ill*,  with  muni'.^' lull  !■■  niitl  l>nittil 
.  ■  III  li'i-.-liitT,  -t:i:i.|  ill  llii-'r  niiiUs  tho  Pm- 
■  1  ••■•iiiiiiM:'--:ii!H.  Th'»  "I'l  I'nniiiiothor  t'jin 
■:•■'  !!■•  "i-/-r':  hli'»  ni-1:''-.  oiii.  wiMi  K'i^y  h'^ir 
iiii'.,'.  'Ill  Uii-'.Mi  >>ti  t!i  ■  r.'.ul  l)i»fi»ri'  ili«-i  1. 
■  ■  ••  ;.■  'i-!- <■!  I  thin  Iii'Hi| .  :iiil  .nrxi's  thi-ui  in 
T  ii:.i>  •■!  "I.i.l  jiml  \\'<  Ili'ly  .Mcithor.  I.nutl 
r!i  .'Ui-  ill-'  Mii-^ui-r.  Hti-l  -.  h'-:  ••!■  twn  over  tlio 
-■■>r  PI  ilir-'ii-li  t:.t'  \\-ii'!ii\v.  Tlu' <»M  rri>iu'. 
i'l  !■  ■':'!'•  ••x■l^  jM-j-it  .  n.  i;jk-'-i  nn  ::  <U»io  ami  hnrli 
jT  w.i'i  ;i-,-iii.«  hiii-l  n:.'!iin>t  \\v  in-iilt  n»f  cnw. 
'I'll 'I-:  till' III-. r  :i>.:HiM  i«i  r'iinm!"i'<l.;  tviTylhini; 
i-  ■,!\viiil  liiiw:  sin:i-^h  v'-t  tl"*  i  .i  !v<.<l  wiiirlnws 
:-'i  !  Th.'.r  iLi'ii-'-i;  /I'll!. .lis  I'l'ot"  :.nts  ni.--li  intn 
tl:i-  !■  >  -f  iriiT.ij;.':  i!:i'  ;-::iii  is  •■h<-' (!<>wn  at  his  nwn 
t'M  l.iilif.  t'M'  <Mt>"n  ]■<  wivi'ki"!.  ainl  tho  pri>- 
c'lf-.-  II  jiliyiiii*  MrDi.j.io/i  Jio  d«i\Mi,    proceeds  t«.' 

limi'lliT  I'l'l  :<h  iliMl. 

"^■'  ilu*  l{oli.iriii!iii«n  in  vinrlloaioil.  Tho  namon 
of  lViil>  v;Mly  itn«l  'lni:vi,rior  will  iim*  to  tho  Upvof 
uiuny  u  Diun  who  reads  thin  deficrlplioii." 
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Lonl  Roden  and  other  matristrates  T>reMot 
at  tho  banquet,  if  they  hail  nsea  tbair 
influence  to  prevent  the  march  by  that 
])articiihur  road;  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  |pve  the  Papista  a  lesson, 
and  the  Lodges  started  for  I>olly*8  foae. 
It  api>eared,  on  tho  Hubscqncnt  investiga- 
tion, that  so  stron^^  was  the  reason  to 
apprehend  disturbance  as  to  induce  some 
magistrates  to  send  forward  a  stronj; 
force  of  police.  On  the  arrivid  of  the 
OraoQiemen  in  the  townland,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
gathered  near  the  roadside,  whether  from 
rautnal  protection  or  for  active  resistance 
to  the  Orange  march  in  that  direction, 
did  not  clearly  appear;  bat  the  ktter 
motive  was  nnlikely,  as  the  Cathoto 
were  quite  unarmed,  save  with  a  few 
scythes  and  hayforks.  An  immediate 
collision  took  jilace,  of  course.  The  chief 
of  i>olice  led  his  men  at  once  into  the 
scene  of  disonler ;  ascertaining  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  as  usual,  that  the  Catholics 
were  solely  to  blame,  and  were  the 
atrocious  a;:gres8or8,  he  directed  ail  the 
efforts  of  his  force  against  them.  In 
short,  by  the  joint  operations  of  the 
armed  Oransfemeu  and  the  armed  police, 
the  unarmed  Papists  were  victoriously 
defeated;  several  corpses  were  left  u]K>n 
the  lield,  and  most  of  the  houses  were 
burned  or  wrecked. 

Such  was  the  day  of  Dolly's  Brae.  A 
law  yer  was  sent  down  from  Dublin  as  a 
"Commissioiier,"  on  the  nsiial  pretence 
of  examining  into  the  facts  and  oollectiii;; 
tho  evidence;  and  it  ap|>ears  that  his 
report  was  not  so  grossly  i^irtial  as  had 
IweJi  exj»ected ;  for  I^ortl  Clarcmlon  ciuild 
not  avoid  the  plain  necessity  <if  <listini.ssin:: 
from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  both 
liord  Koden  and  Beers.  It  was  on 
this  report  that  the  dclwite  arose  ia 
Parliament,  and  many  severe  juilgnicnt? 
were  expressed  of  tho  conduct  of  tlu^ 
Irisli  Government  in  encouraiiinir  .in«l 
annini:;  such  a  banditti  as  the  Orancc- 
mi*n.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  atteniled  in 
his  i>lace  in  the  House  of  Peeri  ui»nn 
tins  f occasion,  dcfende<l  his  ])n>oee«Uni:s  as 
he  1'05*t  could;  and,  iu  particular,  lit*  moat 
cmiiliatically  tlenietl  that,  in  1848,  he  had 
furni.<<he<l  arms  to  Orange  IjO<lc:es.  He  said 
thnt.  in  fact,  a  certain  (-'a]>tain  Kennenly 
(at  tlu-  time  of  tho  debate  servinsj  in  Imlia) 
had  iriven  money  out  of  his  own  tKK?ket  to 
provide  arms  for  Ix)dges ;  but  he  {LoTyl 
Clarendon)  was  quite  innocent  of  any  such 
])roceedings.  It  is  scarcely  uecessar}'  to 
say  that  nobotly  believed  his  lordship. 
What  had  been  charged  was,  that  not 
money,  but  qrrw,  had  been  sent  from 
Dubim  Castld  to  Belfut  for  disttibatioa 
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woDongst  Onmgemen;  and,  besides,  if  the 
nimey  ^ven  By  Captain  Kennedy  came, 
in  fieict,  ont  of  the  Secret  Service  Fund, 
Lord  Clarendon,  as  the  distributor  of  that 
fond  in  Ireland,  would  have  felt  it  his 
T^;ht  and  his  duty  to  deny  the  fact  when 
charged.  It  is  an  officiiu  necessity;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  there  would  be  notiiing 
•ecret  nor  sacred  in  secret  service  money. 
It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned^  that 
oo  person  was  ever  brought  to  justice  for 
the  predetermined  massacre  of   Dolly's 


At  this  point— the  middle  of  the  current 
century — the  present  history  closes.  It 
leaves  in  full  operation  the  whole  system 
of  British  rule  m  Ireland.  Every  depart- 
ment of  Irish  life  was  brought  under  com- 
plete subordination  to  English  interests; 
and  the  arrangements  seemed  to  be  per- 
fect for  preventing  national  aspirations  or 
national  interests  m  Ireland  from  ever  again 
becoming  a  disturbing  element  in  the 
course  of  imperial  policy.  The  Celtic  po- 
pulation was  securely  put  in  the  way  of 
steady  diminution.*  The  famine  was 
past,  and  the  people  were  continually 
called  on  by  the  smooth-spoken  Viceroy 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  prosperity;  yet 
there  was  still  a  multitudinous  rush  to 
the  8ea»  in  order  to  escape  from  such  pros- 
perity. The  emigration  ^m  Ireland  in 
1851  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  tifty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
aeventy-twa  The  ^  number  of  paupers 
relieved  in  the  pothouses  in  1850  was 
eight  hundred  and  live  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  two,  without  counting  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  who  were  receiv- 
ing ** outdoor  relief"  No  attempt  had 
b^n  made  to  secure  to  the  tenant,  by  just 
laws,  any  right  whatsoever  in  the  im- 
provements he  might  make  on  his  farm. 
Extermination  of  peasantry  was  not  only 
the  practice  but  the  fitshion;  and  ruth- 
less consolidation  of  farms  had  come  to  be 
thought  the  criterion  of  high  intelligence, 
and  even  philanthropy,  in  an  Irish  pro- 
prietor, because  it  proved  that  he  nad 
studied  the  '*  Devon  Commission  "  report, 
and  appreciated  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commissioners. 

In  the  same  year,  1850,  the  Govern- 
ment was  holding  in  its  own  hands,  liy 
means  of  the  savmgs  banks,  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  poor  Irish  people,  to  the 
amount  o^  £1,291,798;  so  that  every  in- 
dustrious artizan  and  careful  maid -servant 
who  had  made  a  deposit,  was  directly 
interested,  to  the  amount  of  such  a  deposit, 
in  maintaining  what  is  called  **  the  peace 
cf  the  country  " — that  is  to  say,  submit- 

*  It  Is  now  (1868)  oonaiderally  aod«r  lU  mil- 
Uona. 


ting  implicitly  to  the  British  system,  and 
influencing  otiiers  to  ^bmit. 

The  Established  Church  and  the  police 
were  flourishing;  the  Orangemen  were  as 
insolent  and  ferocious  as  they  had  ever 
been;  and  the  Coercion  Act  (for  suppres- 
sion of  *'  crime  and  outrage  '*)  was  always 
ready  in  the  Castle,  to  m  launched  at  a 
mom^it's  warning  against  anv  baronv  or 
county  in  the  land.  Yet  the  truth  is, 
that  Ireland  was  at  that  time  remarkably 
free  from  crimes  and  outrages  (except 
those  perpetrated  against  her  people);  and 
it  is  instructive  to  remark,  that  crimes 
and  outrages  were  at  the  same  time 
steadily  on  the  increase  in  England  and 
Scotland.  A  speech  in  Parliament,  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  contains  a  wonderful 
revelation  upon  this  point*  His  lordship 
stated,  that  in  one  year  (1857)  the  convic- 
tions in  Great  Britam  were,  for  "shooting, 
stabbing,  and  wounding,"  two  hundred  and 
eight;  for  highway  robbery,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy -eight ;  for  burglarv  and 
housebreaking,  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
four;  for  forgery,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four;  a  catal(^e  which  could  by  no  means 
be  matched  in  Ireland.  However,  those 
English  and  Scotch  crimes  and  outrages 
were  not  done  in  assertion  of  public  right 
or  resistance  of  public  wrong ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  real  crimes  and  outrages; 
they  did  not  alarm  the  higher  classes;  and 
had  seldom  any  social,  political,  or  reli- 
gious character.  Theretore,  it  never  en- 
tered into  the  mind  of  Government  or 
Parliament  to  apply  their  **  Crime  and 
Outrage  Act"  to  England  or  Scotland. 
In  otlier  words,  the  series  of  coercion  laws 
for  Ireland  have  always  been  proposed  and 
passed  under  a  false  pretence;  they  are 
not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple for  ever  helpless  in  the  hanos  of  tneir 
mortal  enemies.  They  are  not  measures 
for  reformation  of  society,  but  en  ^ines  and 
arms  for  perpetuation  of  British  rule  in 
Ireland. 

While  our  country  was  so  rapidly  sink- 
ing to  beggary,  and  diminishing  in  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  usefid  to  cast  a  elance  at 
the  progress  of  the  other  island.  This 
cannot  be  done  better  than  by  (^uotin^  a 
passage  from  Alison  (chap.  56),  in  which 
he  ^ves  a  general  view  of  English  affairs 
during  a  period  of  four  years:  "From 
1848,"  he  says,  "to  1853,  the  eflfects  of 
free-trade  were  displayed,  undisturbed  by 
any  other  or  counteracting  influences. 
Plenty  fiad  again  returned,  and  spread  its 
sunshine  over  the  land.  The  harvest  of 
1847  had  been  so  favourable  that,  at  Lonl 
John  Eussell's  suggestion,  a  public  thanks- 

•  ItiB  dtad  by  Sir  Arohiteld  Alison,  in  chaptir 
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was  offered  up  for  it;*  and  tliis 
>le8smg  continued  unabated  in  a  sensible 
degree  throughout  the  ])eriod.  '*  The  same 
historian  proceeds  to  give  statements  ex- 
hibiting the  enormous  development  of 
English  commerce  and  wealth  during  the 
same  period  of  four  years,  by  reason  of 
the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  in 
AustralixL  But  nothing  of  all  that  pros- 
perity is  for  Ireland.  Having  scarcely 
any  manufieustures,  she  has  no  commerce, 
except  her  fatal  commerce  with  England, 
under  that  '*  free-trade  *'  which  cheapens 
all  which  she  has  to  sell,  and  makes  dearer 
to  that  precise  amount  everything  which 
she  is  forced  to  buy. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  affirmed  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1850,  Ireland  became 
thoroughly  subjugated,  without  almost  a 
hope  of  escape.  Everything  was  fitted  to 
the  hand  of  her  enemy,  ana  that  enemy 
made  most  unrelenting  use  of  the  advan- 
tage. 

The  Catholic  bishops  counselled  obedi- 
ence and  submission;  the  formidable  kind 
of  **  agitation"  devised  by  O'Connell  had 
become  altogether  impossible;  because^  in 
the  first  place  the  very  material  for  it 
(the  ** surplus  population*')  had  been 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  be- 
sides, the  English  Government  had  now  so 
firm  a  hold  of  the  poor,  through  "Crime 
and  Outrage  Acts,"  police  and  poor-laws, 
that  it  was  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
tuove  the  masses. 

Parliamentary  efforts,  or  rather  preten- 
ces of  effort,  were  made  from  time  to  time, 
to  obtain  ameliorations  of  some  grievance 
or  otlicr.  These  pretences  of  effort,  if 
they  really  tended  to  any  good  for  Ireland, 
were  always  defeated,  or  rather,  indeed, 
spumed  by  Parliament  with  disdiiin  and  in- 
sult, as  it  was  always  known  they  would  be: 
and  the  total  result  of  those  Parliamentary 
movements  may  bo  defined  as  consisting 
of  a  few  places  distributed  to  rhetoripal 
patriots.  Thus,  far  from  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  serving  as  means 
of  asserting  Irish  rights  or  interests,  it 
helps  to  rivet  the  chains  of  our  unhappy 
island,  by  opening  a  market  overt,  where 
patriots  may  be  purchased  (while  still 
vociferating  for  justice  to  Ireland),  and  so 
silenced  for  ever. 

Whatever  has  been  effected  for  the  good 
of  the  Irish  people,  whether  to  promote 
their  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  or 
even  to  aid  them  in  saving  their  lives,  has 
been  done  exclusively  oy  themselves. 
Two  wonderful  examples  of  this  nature 

*  The  hflrrest  of  1847  was  also  verr  abandaot  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  one  of  the  deadliest  yearn  of 
famine.  The  English  offered  thanksglTlngs  to  Qod 
lor  the  Irish  harvMtt,  and  tim  dsToored  them. 


must  be  mentioned:  first-^  the  estaUi^r 
ment  of  the  Catholic  University;  aid 
aecondt  the  immfmse  fimd  which  dmb  been 
systematically  contributed  for  some  years 
by  Irish  people  settled  in  the  United 
States  to  aid  their  friends  in  eecaping  from 
British  government. 

It  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  coarse 
of  this  history,  what  rigorous  means  were 
used  during  the  last  century  to  prevent 
the  Cathohc  people,  under  the  heaviest 
penalties,  from  being  educated  at  all; 
and  how  the  extraordinary  eagerness 
for  education  on  the  part  of  those 
people  had  impelled  them  to  seek  in 
foreign  schools  and  universities  the  in- 
struction which  none  dared  to  give 
them  at  home — although  there  were  mith 
^^reat  risk  and  enormous  expense  incurred 
in  these  efforts  to  obtain  contraband 
learning.  It  was  the  true  English  horror 
of  "  French  principles,"  about  the  time  of 
the  great  French  revolution,  which  caused 
the  penal  laws  against  education  to  be 
relaxed ;  but  no  measures  were  taken  by 
the  enemy's  Government  to  supply  m 
place  of  that  continental  location  for 
many  years  after ;  and  when  at  last  the 
**  National  Schools "  were  established, 
and,  later  still,  when  the  three  "  Queen's 
Colleges  **  were  built  and  endowed,  it  was 
found  that  the  National  Schools  were  so 
constituted  as  to  be  extremely  on-national, 
or  anti-national,  and  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  were  still  more  adroitly  arranged 
to  wean  Catholic  students  both  from 
national  sentiment,  and  from  the  faith  and 
morals  of  their  Church.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  bishops  and  clergy  ;  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  two  chairs  of  history  and 
moral  philosophy,  which  must  exist  in 
every  university,  and  on  the  effect  of  train- 
iug  up  Catholic  youth  in  the  British 
])rmciples  upon  these  subjects,  and  causing 
them  to  regard  human  life  and  history 
from  a  strictly  British  point  of  view,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  if  the  Cathohc 
hierarchy  lifted  its  voice  against  the  new 
pUms  of  education  imposed  on  us  by  a 
London  Parliament,  m  short,  there  was 
a  necessity  to  provide  some  other  and 
better  system  for  the  collegiate  education 
of  Catholic  youth,  and  therefore,  in  the 
year  1854,  pursuant  to  a  recommendation 
coming  from  Bome,  the  Irish  bishops 
formally  instituted  a  free  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, destined,  like  the  Church  (whose 
offsprmg  it  was)  to  subsist  only  upon  the 
charity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  m  com- 
pletely independent  of  tJie  State.  Yet  all 
this  while  the  wealthy  Protestant  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity  College  was  maintained 
in  fplendoor  by  estites  plundored  from 
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G^^tholic  monasteries,  and  the  **  Queen's 
Obliges  **  were  kept  up  at  the  public 
cost,  to  which  the  Cathohcs,  as  tax-^yers, 
of  course,  had  to  contribute  their  fall 
share.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  new 
in  all  this :  they  had  been  long  used  to 
maintain  schools  and  churches  for  others, 
and  to  find  the  means  of  providing  for 
their  own  religious  services,  and  instruc- 
tion also,  as  b^  they  could. 

The  Board  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin  consistsof  the  four  archbishops,  and 
two  other  prelates  for  each  province.  The 
institution  comprises  five  faculties  :  those 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  belles-lettres^ 
and  science.  Its  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  archbishops  and  bishops, 
meeting  once  a  ^ear.  The  mimediate  and 
ordinary  administration  is  conducted  by 
the  **&nate'*  of  the  university,  consist- 
in;;  of  the  rector  and  vice-rector,  the 
secretary,  the  professors,  the  superiors  of 
certain  institutions  dejiendent  on  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  Fellows.*  A  yearly  col- 
lection, made  in  every  diocese,  provides 
for  the  expenses  of  the  foundation.  The 
spirit  ana  zeal  with  which  this  ^reat 
national  enterprise  has  been  sustamed, 
form  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  un- 
scltish  devotedness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
an  object  which  they  believe  to  oe  good, 
or,  in  other  words,  anti-English.  In  the 
year  1859  they  had  already  bestowed 
freely — and  given  their  blessing  alongwith 
it — the  considerable  sum  of  £80,000 
sterling,  for  promotion  of  this  noble  ob- 
ject ;  and  every  year,  even  in  the  poorest 
chapels  among  the  mountains  of  remote 
panshes,  the  appeal  of  the  parish  priest  in 
favour  of  an  mstitution  blessed  by  the 
Pope  and  the  bishops  brings  forth  an 
offerin^v  even  from  the  poorest 

All  tnis  great  work  has  been  done,  it  is 
true,  in  contravention  of  the  views  and 
))olicy  of  the  British  Government,  not  only 
without  its  help,  but  under  the  frown  of 
its  displeasure.  The  Catholic  University 
has  no  charter  of  incorporation,  and  no 
legal  right  to  confer  degrees  in  arts  or  laws. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  it  is  but 
a  private  Association,  tolerated  but  not 
recognized,  as  indeed  the  Catholic  C*hurch 
itseu  is. 

Another  strange  and  admirable  example 
of  the  generous  zeal  of  the  Irish  people  in 
resisting  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
race,  is  seen  in  the  regular  and  systemized 
aid  furnished  by  Irish  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  assist  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  withdrawing  themselves  from 
the  domination  of  England,  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  a  free  country.      The 

*  Rmlt$  md  Rfffutations.  i  7.  The  luBtitotions 
depradent  on  the  Catholio  UniTorsity  are  tnoM  of 
8l  Patrick,  St  L»wreiioe  (HMooart  Streot),  Car- 
mtl,  and  Ceipoi  ChriitL 


emigration  of  what  is  called^e  "  surplus 
population**  of  Ireland  has  been  aided 
and  furthered  in  several  ways.  The  landed 
proprietors,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
consolidation  of  fEtrms,  and  also  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  poor  rates  in  their  respec- 
tive '*  Unions,**  have  largely  contributed 
to  help  the  emigration  of  the  p<>or  people 
whom  they  themselves  exterminate  ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  private  arrangement, 
and  no  data  exist  for  even  approxmiating 
to  the  amount  supplied  from  this  source. 
In  1848  the  Poor-lAW  Unions  were  in- 
vited by  the  Government  to  co-operate  in 
the  movement  of  deportation,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  gratuitous  passage  to  such  poor 
persons  as  liad  no  other  resource  than  ex- 
patriation. But  this  was  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Irish  ratepayers,  and  wat» 
moreover,  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  British  Government  itsell 
The  emigration  thus  promoted  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  almost  entirely  to  the  British 
Colonies,  especially  Australia.  From  1847 
to  1859  inclusive,  the  Unions  contributed 
about  £100,000  to  the  cost  of  emigration, 
removing  from  Ireland  about  25,000  per- 
sons. But  this  was  a  trifle.  The  great 
rush  of  emigrants  was  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  immense  exodus 
was  mainly  provided  for  by  the  savings  of 
Irish  citizens  already  settled  in  that  re- 
public. 

The  Colonial  Land  and  Emigratioa 
Commissioners,  in  their  twelfth  report, 
state  that  the^  do  not  believe  that  **  The 
emigration  will  be  arrested  hy  anythiuj; 
short  of  a  great  improvement  m  the  posi- 
tion of  the  labounng  population  in  Ire- 
land ;  all  those  obstacles  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  would  be  opposed  to  so  whole- 
sale an  emigration  appear,  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish,  to  be  smoothed  away.  The 
misery  which  they  have  for  many  years 
endured  has  destroyed  the  attachment  to 
their  native  soil,  the  numbers  who  have 
already  emigrated  and  prosi)ered  remove 
the  apprehension  of  going  to  a  strange  and 
untriea  country,  while  ue  want  of  means 
is  remedied  by  the  liberal  contributions  of 
their  relations  and  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  The  contributions  so  made, 
either  in  the  form  of  prepaid  passages  or 
of  money  sent  home,  and  which  are  almost 
exclusively  provided  by  the  Irish,  were 
returned  to  us,  as  in 

1848,  upwards  of £460,000 

1849,  „  640,000 

18.VQ.         967,000 

1861,         „  990.000 

And  although  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
money  included  in  these  returns  is  not 
expended  in  emigration,  yet,  as  we  have 
reason  to  know  that  much  is  sent  home 
of  which  these  returns  show  no  trace,  it 
aeema  not  onfiur  to  assoma  that  of  thm 
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money  expended  in  Irish  emigration  in 
each  of  the  last  four  years  a  very  large 
proportion  was  provided  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  Abb^  Perraud,  in  his  Etitdea  8itr  V 
Jrlande  contemporaine,  says:  "From  the 
returns  furnished  by  American  bankers, 
the  Emigration  Commissioners  give  the 
precise  amount  of  these  remittances  of 
money;  but  for  North  America  only. 
The  total  for  thirteen  years  (1848-1861) 
is  £11,674,596  sterling.  These  statistics 
apply,  indeed,  to  the  emigrants  from  the 
three  kingdoms  ;  but  as  the  Irish  are  in 
the  immense  majority,  so  it  is  the  Irish 
-who  remit  the  fur  larger  proportion  of  the 
money."  It  must  be  added,  that  the  re- 
ports made  up  by  American  bankers  can 
represent  onl^  a  portion  of  the  remittances 
from  Irish  citizens  to  thdr  friends  at  home, 
because  much  money  is  sent  through  other 
channels,  which  cannot  enter  into  those 
returns.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  ia 
evident  that  the  strong  natural  affection 
of  the  Irish  for  their  parents  and  relatives, 
and  their  constant  and  ardent  desire  to 
deliver  them  from  an  odious  bondage, 
have  in  this  instance  materially  served 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  is,  to  get  rid  of  the  Celtic  enemy  by 
any  and  by  lul  means. 

And,  for  the  present,  the  policy  of  that 
Government  seems  to  be  eminently  success- 
ful. The  Celtic  Irish  in  Ireland  have 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  are 
still  (uminishixig.  Yet  there  is  another 
aspect  of  this  anair.  A  vast  mass  of  Irish 
][)oweraudIrish  passion  has  been  gathering 
and  irrowing  in  the  United  States,  all  of  it 
cherishing  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  British 
Enipire,  and  a  fierce  thirst  of  vengeance  on 
then-  enemies,  as  well  as  a  loving  and  gener- 
ous desire  to  emancipate  their  native  coun- 
try from  the  bitterthraldom  of  so  many  ages. 
From  the  Celtic  Irish  on  the  American 
continent  arises  one  universal  cry  of  exe- 
cration against  English  dominion  and 
English  ideas.  With  independent  means, 
a  fair  career  for  industry,  and  an  increased 
and  still  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
story  of  their  native  country,  there  has 
grown  up  in  their  hearts  an  intense  desire 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  centuries,  to  lift  up 
their  kinsfolk  and  ancient  clansmen  out 
of  the  abject  misery  in  which  British 
policy  requires  them  to  be  kept,  and  to 
see  their  countrymen  in  fair  and  full 
imssession  of  the  lovely  land  where  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  them.  This  is  a 
dangerous  matter  for  the  British  Empire. 

For  the  present,  indeed,  it  may  seem 
that,  by  the  operation  of  all  the  well- 
devised  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of 
the  Irish  people,  what  us^  to  be  called 
the  *' Irian  diffionlty'*  has  become  more 


manageable;  the  "Irish  enemy,''  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,  is  at  least  disarmed 
and  bound,  iso  way  of  redress  is  Idt 
open  except  a  violent  revolution  ;  and  for 
this  the  people  of  Ireland  and  their  kins- 
men in  America  only  await  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  war  which  shall  tax  the 
strength  of  their  enemy. 

A  tabular  summary  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  (as  furnished  by 
her  enemy),  up  to  the  year  1852,  may 
fitly  close  this  story.  It  is  to  be  obeer\'ed 
upon  these  official  returns,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  checking  them^  because  our 
books  are  kept  in  England.  Yet  one  or 
two  remarks  are  obvious. 

Most  Irishmen  are  of  opinion  that  they 
do  not  receive  value  for  the  charge  oa 
account  of  "Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance," 
believing,  in  fact,  that  the  money  would 
be  umch  better  sxient  in  destroying  those 
British  services.  [l^ubular  SatHuuirti, 
see  next  page.] 


CONCLUSION. 

The  compiler  of  this  continuation  of  the 
Abbe  MacGcoghegan's  Hiatorif  of  Irtla.uL 
purposely  stops  short  of  the  inost  rec«.iit 
events  which  nave  agitated  that  countr\% 
and  disquieted  and  exasperated  £nt;la:i(l. 
The  time  for  relating  the  history  of  tho^-e 
events  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  may  V»c 
said,  however,  that  a  powerful  illustraticii 
has  been  thereby  given  to  the  fact,  that 
while  England  is  at  peace  with  other 
l>owerful  nations,  it  is  extremely  ditiicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  so  much  as  a 
serious  attempt  at  a  national  insurr(xni<'i'. 
in  the  face  of  a  government  so  Wgilaut 
and  so  well  prepared. 

The  high  patriotic  enthusiasm  tliat 
impelled  many  brave  Irishmen  in  America 
to  lly  across  the  Atlantic  and  devote  to 
the  rescue  of  their  country  that  art  of 
war  which  they  had  learned  chielly  to 
that  end,  their  experience  in  training; 
men,  the  gallantry  of  the  }x;asants,  their 
extensive  secret  organizations — all  seemtd 
to  break  and  dissolve  away  in  the  very 
hour  of  highest  hope  and  resolve.  Ail 
honour  be  to  the  men  who  made  the 
daring;  effort,  and  stakeil  their  lives  \\\nm 
it.  Whatever  judgment  may  l>c  formed 
of  others,  tliey,  at  least,  **  stood  the  cast 
their  rashness  played,"  and  the  best  of 
them  arc  expiating  in  dungeons  the  crime 
of  loving  their  country  and  strivini:  to 
serve  her — ^just  as  Irishmen  have  generally 
expiated  that  offence  for  many  ages.  Yet 
no  cause  is  utterly  lost  so  long  as  it  can 
iubpire  heroic  devotion.  No  country  is 
hopelessly  van(^uished  whose  Bona  love  her 
Itetter  than  their  lives. 


AccoDHT  of  the  Inoom  and  EzrBHDiTiritE  of  Iri 


provided  within  the  same  [-eridd,  towtlior  with  tlio  applioitioa  tiiereot^[//"U«! 
^Coiiimun4  Papere, iio.52A,iai9;  No.  GOO,  1850;  No. 477,  1851    3s'o.  504,  JSSi] 
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APPENDIX    No.    I. 


THE    ARTICLES    OF    UNION. 


BxsoLvn),  1.  ThAt  in  order  to  promote  and 
cnre  the  esMntial  interMts  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
Tenonroes  of  the  British  Empire,  it  will  be  advis- 
Able  to  concur  in  such  measm^s  as  may  best  tend 
to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and 
on  Buch  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Acts  of  the  respecttye  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

BetolveA,  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Union  upon  the  basis  stated  in  the  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
communicated  by  His  Majesty's  conmiand  in  the 
message  sent  to  this  House  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  it  would  be  nt  to  propose  as  the 
first  article  of  Union,  that  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  upon  the  first  day  of 
January,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  Our  I/>rd, 
one  thousand  eight  himdrod  and  one,  and  for  ever 
after,  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  tities  appertaining  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  also  the  ensigns,  ar- 
morial flags,  and  banners  thereof,  shall  be  such  as 
His  Maiesty  by  his  royalproclamation.  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  pleiMd 
to  appoint 

Reulved^  8.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  Uie  succesiuon  to  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  tlie  said  United  Kingdom,  uid  of  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  shall  continue 
limited  and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
suooeaaion  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  said  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands 
limited  and  settled,  according  to  the  existing  laws, 
and  to  Uie  terms  of  the  Union  between  £^land 
and  Scotland. 

Radved,  4.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  said  United  lUngdom  be 
represented  in  one  and  the  same  Parliament,  to  be 
Ktyled  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rmotvtd^  6.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 
be  fit  to  propose,  that  the  charge  arising  from  the 
payment  of  the  mterest  and  sinking  fund,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
either  kingdom  before  the  Union,  shall  continue  to 
bo  separately  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land respectiTely. 

That  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  itfter  the 
Union  shall  take  place,  the  contriDutlon  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectiTely,  towards  the  ex- 
penditore  of  the  United  Elingaom  In  each  year, 
shall  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  parts 
for  Great  Britain  and  two  parts  for  Ireland,  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  said  twenty  years  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  other 
than  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt  to  which 
either  oountry  shall  be  separately  liable,  shall  be 
defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  said  United 
Partiament  shall  deem  just  and  reasonable,  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
Imports  of  the  respectiTe  countries,  upon  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  next  preceding  the  period 
of  revision,  or  on  a  companson  of  the  value  of 
the  qtiantiUes  of  the  following  articles  oansuned 
withm  the  respeotlTO  ooontxtet*  on  a  slmiUur  aver- 
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age,  viz.,  beer.  spiritR,  sugar,  wine,  tea,  tobaoooi, 
and  malt;  or  according  to  the  aggregate  propor- 
tion resulting  from  both  these  considerations  oom« 
bined,  or  on  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  income 
in  each  country,  estimated  txxna  the  produce  for 
the  same  periods  of  a  general  tax.  if  such  shall 
have  been  imposed  on  the  same  descriptions  of 
income  in  both  countries,  and  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdoms  shall  afterwards  proceed 
in  like  manner,  to  revise  and  fix  the  said  propor- 
tions according  to  the  same  rules  or  any  of  them, 
at  periods  not  more  distant  than  twenty  years,  nor 
leas  than  seven  years  from  each  other,  unless  pre- 
vious to  any  such  period  the  United  Parliament 
shall  have  declared,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that 
the  general  expenses  of  the  empire  shall  be  defrayed 
indiscriminately  by  equal  taxes,  imposed  on  tho 
like  ariicles  in  both  oountries. 

jReio/iwd;  6.  That  for  defraying  tiie  said  expenses!, 
according  to  the  rules  above  laid  down,  the  rev- 
enues of  Ireland  sliall  hereafter  constitute  a  con- 
solidated fund,  upon  which  charges  equal  to  the 
interest  of  the  debt  and  sinking  fund  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  charged,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  proportidh  of  tho 
general  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which. 
Ireland  may  be  liable  in  each  year. 

That  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  by  these  articles  ba- 
ilable, shall  be  raised  by  such  taxes  in  each  king^ 
dom  respectively  as  the  Parli^oient  of  the  United, 
Kingdom  shall  from  time  to  Ifane  deem  fit,  pro-' 
vided  always,  that  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country  by  which  their  respective  proportion  shall 
be  levied,  no  article  in  Ireland  sluiU  be  liable  to 
be  taxed  to  any  amount  exceeding  that  which  will 
be  thereafter  payable  in  England  on  the  VM 
articles. 

Reiolted,  7.  That  if  at  the  end  of  any  year  any 
surplus  shall  accrue  froia  the  revenues  of  IrelancL 
after  defraying  the  interest,  sinld^ff  fimd,  and 
proportioned  contribution,  and  sepaime  charges  to 
which  the  said  coimtry  is  liable,  either  taxes  shaU 
be  taken  off  to  the  amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the 
surplus  shall  be  applied  by  the  United  parliament 
to  local  purposes  m  Ireland,  or  to  make  good  an  j 
defldenoy  which  may  arise  in  her  revenues  in  time 
of  peace,  or  invested  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
national  debt  of  Ireland  in  the  fimds,  to  accumulate 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  at  compound  interest,  in 
case  of  contribution  in  time  of  war.  Prooidtd,  The 
surplus  so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period 
be  suffered  to  exceed  the  simi  of  five  millions. 

Saotved^  8.  That  all  monies  hereafter  to  be  ratoed 

Sf  loan,  m  peace  or  war.  for  the  servlte  of  the 
nited  Kingdom  by  the  Parliament  thereof,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  the  ohargea 
thereof  shall  be  borne  oy  the  respective  ootmtnee 
in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  oontrlbntione. 
ProvieUd,  That  if  at  any  time  in  raising.the  respective 
contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  kingdom,  the 
Parli^onent  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  Judge  it 
fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respective 
contributions  in  one  Kingdom  within  the  year  than 
in  tiie  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  proportion  of 
sinking  fund  for  the  flquidation  of  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account  of  the  one 
country  than  that  rused  on  account  of  tiie  other 
oountry,  then  siioh  part  of  the  said  loan  for  tte 
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liquidation  of  which  difTcrentproyiaioiM  have  been 
made  for  the  respective  countries,  shall  be  kept 
distinct,  and  shall  be  bonio  by  each  separately,  and 
only  that  part  of  the  said  loan  be  deemed  joint  and 
common,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the  rospective 
countrien  shall  have  made  provision  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  respective  contributions. 

Resolrfd,  9.  That  if  at  any  future  day  the  sep- 
arate debt  of  each  kin^tdum  respectively  shall 
have  been  liquidated,  or  the  values  of  their  respec- 
tive debtfi  (estimated  accordin^^  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  of 
the  sinking  fimd  applicable  to  the  reduction  there- 
of, and  the  period  within  which  the  whole  capital 
of  such  debt  shall  apT>ear  to  be  redeemable  by  such 
Binking  fund),  hhull  be  to  each  other  in  the  some 
proportion  w^ith  the  rettpective  contributions  of 
each  kingdom  respectively,  or  whore  tlie  amount 
by  which  the  value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall 
vary  from  such  proportion,  shall  not  exceed  one 
hundredth  part  of  Uie  said  ^ne ;  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
jwar  to  the  United  Parliament,  that  the  respective 
eircumataQces  of  the  two  countries  will  thenceforth 
admit  of  their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to 
the  future  general  expeuM  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  said  United  Parliament 
to  declare,  that  all  future  expense  tbeoeeforth  to 
Iw  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  charges 
of  all  Joitrt  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  de- 
claration, shall  be  defrayed  indiscriminately  bv 
equal  taxes  Imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as 
drcumatancos  may  require,  to  impone  and  apply 
ruoh  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  par- 
ticular exempt  lous  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
that  part  of  Ureat  Britain  called  Scotland,  as  cir- 
oumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
mand, that  from  tlie  period  of  such  declaration,  it 
■hall  no  lunger  be  necessary  to  regulate  the  contri- 
Iration  of  tlio  two  countries  towards  the  future 

Kneral  expenses,  according  to  any  of  the  rules 
reinbefore  provided. 

/*roeuM,  nertrtMeat,  That  the  interest  or  diarges 
which  may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the 
■eparate  debt  wiUi  which  either  cawairy  is  charge- 
able, and  which  shall  not  be  liquidatea  or  consoli- 
dated proportionatclv  as  above,  shall,  imUl  extin- 
snished,  continue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes 
m  each  cotmtry. 

Refolred,  10.  That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum 
which  has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  average  of  six  years,  ai  premiums  for 
the  internal  encouragcineut  of  agriculture  or  manu- 
facture, or  for  the  maintaining  inhtitutions  for  piouH 
and  charitable  purpoxcH,  f>hall  be  applied  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years  after  the  Lnion  to  such 
local  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct. 

Resolved^  IL  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  all 
public  revenue  arising  from  the  territorial  depend- 
encies of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  applied  to 
the  general  expenditure  of  the  empire,  in  the  pro- 
portioiui  of  the  respective  coutribuuona  of  thib  two 
countries. 

Rnolved,  IS.  That  for  the  same  purpose  it  would 

be  fit  to  propose  that Lords  spiritual 

of  Ireland,  and  ....  Lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land, shall  be  the  numbf^r  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  hundred 
commoners  (two  fur  each  couutv  of  Ireland,  two 
for  the  City  of  Cork,  one  for  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  ami  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
moat  eonsiderable  cities,  towuM,  and  boroughs),  be 
the  number  to  sit  auti  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Retolted^  14.  That  such  Acts  as  shall  be  paorod 
in  ttie  Parliament  of  Ireland  previous  to  the  union 
to  regoloie  the  mode  by  which  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  the  Commons  to  serve  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Indand,  shall  be  summoned  or  returned  to  the 
aaid  Parliamentt  shall  be  cooHidered  as  forming 
V»rt  of  the  Tkwtj  of  Uaioo,  and  ahAll  he  Inoor- 


E orated  in  the  Act  of  the  respective  Farliaireot^. 
y  which  the  said  Union  shall  be  ratified  auil 
established. 

Reiolttd,  14.  That  all  questions  touching  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  sit  on  the  part  of  Ireland  in  ih"* 
House  (»f  Commons  of  the  Uniti'^d  Kingdom.  -LiU 
be  heard  and  decided  In  the  same  manner  «s  qui>» 
tions  touching  such  elections  in  Great  Jlntsiii  ivtv 
are,  or  at  nny  time  horetirter  Nlmll  by  l.-iw  )-. 
heanl  and  decided,  subject  n<*verthele»s  to  >>u.-ii 
particular  regulations  in  respect  of  lrc!an<l  :■* 
from  lo<*aI  circumstances  the  Parliament  of  thn 
said  United  Kingdom  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
expedient 
hfjhtjted,  15.  That  the  qualifications  in  respet-i  i  f 

riroperty  of  the  members  elcctc«l  on  the  }iart  -f 
reland  to  sit  in  the  House  of  CommuriM  uf  tLe 
United  Kingdom,  shall  be  respectively  the  saiua 
as  are  now  provided  by  law,  in  cases  of  electi-ni 
fur  counties,  and  cities,  and  boroiufas  respect ivelr, 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  calwd  EnglaniL  un- 
less any  other  prorision  riiall  hereafter  be  made 
in  that  respect  by  Act  of  the  ParUament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Reaoived,  16.  That  when  His  Kajeety,  hfs  hein^ 
or  sucnes^ors.  shall  declare  his.  her,  or  their  pku- 
sure,  for  holding  the  first  or  any  safaeeqnant  hir- 
liament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  proaaniati*-n 
shall  issue  under  the  Qreat  Seal  or  tin  rnit*-<l 
Kingdom,  to  cause  the  Lords  qdrltoal  atid  temii^w 
ral  and  Commons  wlio  are  to  nerve  in  the  Parlii- 
ment  thereuf  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  be  reuuno*! 
in  such  manner  as  b7  uit  Act  of  this  present 
session  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  shall  he  pn»- 
vided;  and  that  the  Lords  spiiitoal  and  temi^val 
and  C-ommouB  of  Qreat  Britain  shall  together  with 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  ComniuDii  ^> 
returned  as  aforesaid,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  cx-ih 
stitute  the  two  Houses  of  ParluunentoC  the  UaitMl 
Kingdom. 

Reulrtd,n.  That  if  His  Majeslj  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  Janoary,  one  thousand  ei^t  huo'ined 
and  one,  on  which  day  the  Union  is  to  take  pkire, 
shall  declare,  under  the  Qreat  Seal  of  Unas  Britain, 
thatU  is  expedient  that  the  Lords  end  Oonmiuos 
of  the  present  Parliament  of  Great  Britidn  shooid 
be  numbers  of  the  respective  Houses  of  the  tm 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of 
Qreat  Britain,  then  the  said  Lords  and  Commune 
uf  the  present  I^U'liament  of  Great  Britain  thiLl 
accordingly  be  the  members  of  the  reHne<'iivn 
Hi»user(  of  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Unitc'i  K-ti;:- 
dom  on  tlie  )>artof  Great  Britain,  and  ttiey.  tO(:oiJior 
with  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  O'xu- 
mons  so  summoned  and  retomea  as  above  on  tti^ 
part  of  Ireland,  hhall  be  the  Lordsi  spirituil  aiA 
temporal  and  Commons  of  the  first  Parliament  >>f 
the  L-nited  Kingdom;  and  such  first  I'arlijini'  ut 
may  (in  that  case),  if  not  sooner  diartolved,  contiit  j9 
to  sit  so  long  as  the  present  Parliament  of  <j:<*.it 
Britain  may  now  by  law  continue  to  sit,  and  t-'iit 
every  (>ue  of  the  Lords  of  Parliament  of  the  ITu't  1 
Kingdom,  and  every  member  of  the  Hou«e  of  i\-i:i- 
mons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  lin:t  and  ^ J 
succeeding  Parliaments,  shall,  until  the  Pariionit'nt 
of  tiio  United  Kingdom  bhall  otherwise  ptotaI^ 
tike  the  oaths,  and  make  and  suhecrihe  ti«e  li^^ 
clarution,  which  are  at  present  by  law  eni(*jw<l  to 
be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  Lunls  acJ 
Commons  of  the  Parliament  of  Qreat  Britiiiii. 

ReM^lr^  18.  That  for  the  sanoe  purpose  it  w«^l  i 
be  fit  to  propose  that  ttie  ehurohes  of  that  p^rt 
of  Great  Britain  called  England,  and  of  Ireun>L 
should  be  unit<  d  into  one  Chun'h.  and  the  an  b- 
bishops,  bishop",  deans  and  clergy  of  the  <ikar-:i.r* 
of  hngUiud  and  Ireland  shall,  fivmi  time  to  tice, 
be  summoned  to  and  entitled  to  sit  in  eoBToea:  a 
of  the  United  Church  in  the  like  manner,  and  m.<>- 

Ject  to  the  same  regulations  as  are  at  pre-^o'  !>▼ 
aw  established,  with  respect  to  the  like  ordcr>  --f 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  doctrine.  wim'\.;i. 
discipline,  and  gofemmeut  of  the  Uniteti  i'ztrti  .-ft 
shall  be  preeerved  as  now  br  law  eetsWisb«*.i :  r 
the  Church  of  England;  and  the  doetrkML  wursh:|v 
discipline,  and  government  of  the  Ohttreh  of  S.  v 
land  shall  likewise  bo  prenermd  as  now  hr  lav 
eatabHshed  for  tfM  Chnrah  of  '^'■^■m*     And  that 


tliKtput  oC  Ihe  United  Klnjidom  alltd  Eaulud 
•Bd  IraUnil.  Bhall  be  ilnnied  ud  Ukiiii  to  bn  so 
■vcntiMl  (.nd  tiuuUiaeattl  coniUllaa  ot  Uw  uwlr 
of  VB\<m. 
tlaolTHi,  19.  Tlut  for  th«  An*  pnrpoH  kll  ^J^n 

WUMiitwd.  tDbJKtoiilT  loaucb  alMrtUloni  HDD  n- 
goIiUoiu,  tromUiiuloUiiw,  ucircuiDBUncesiDir 
■ppsu  w  tU  PtiUuatat  at  lb*  Unilaa  Klnidna 
I.  noirin,  m*WM  *M  (Q  writ*  <*  aiTar  aod 
■ppcftli  dapemUiig  tt  ttiv  tlinii  of  Ihs  Union,  or 
bsivifler  U>  bfi  broajrht  uid  wUoh  mJght  nov  be 
ttimUf  decided  br  Se  Hoiua  of  LDrait  dtbtr 
UBfdoDi,  (ball  fnnn  sod  after  Iba  UoIod  ba  SuU; 
dadjad  tar  Iba  Hong  of  LoM*  ot  Uu  Dnliad  King- 
dom t  MafffoiMwl  that,  from  and  after  the  Onion 


thOM  lo  which  IhBy  ire  now  HuhJMt 

afih<l(Tar  Janury.one  ttaousacd  el«bt  buudnd 
wldT'lieB^oll  be  iDnniSy  4duccid  Ln  micS'p™- 

UDlU  Uia  afib  day  tl  Januiy.  wbkb  etaaU  ba  la 
the  jvar  01M  thouiaqd  elgbt  bimdnd  and  twenlj- 
onfl  i  anil  thkt  cotton,  jnm,  and  cotton  tvist,  ehaU 
alio  be  tnbjaci  and  Uible  to  ilu  daQm  sow  payable 
opon  Ibe  aaine.  until  iba  fltib  da;  of  Jamur;,  ona 
tbomand  eight  hundred  and  el^t,  and  froni  and 
after  Ibe  eaid  day  tbe  i^ddutleiBbaUbeannDaUT 

t«daMda(aBditlDH,aBdinaact ■"' — 

ahall  ba  benafter  aaaBtad,  m  ai 


AaBfnA  11  Tbat  any  artlelM  of  tbe  growtt, 
plodiM.  or  tOBDntaelBn  of  elkar  ooonlTT,  whieh 
an  cr  maiy  be  anblecc  n  tntorDal  duty,  or  to  daw 
OS  ito  nHvfala  of  Kblen  ib^  an  ocHqiDHd,  may 
be  uade  iBbJaet  on  ttaair  ImportaUon  faiH  eMil 
conDlrT  TeflfwnlTaly  from  tbe  otber,  to  laA  ouiia- 
lerralting  duty  as  aball  anMar  (a  ba  loalBadTaa- 
■nsalrio  In  reaped  lo  neb  Inlanal  dMy  or  dotlia 
on  the  maleriali;  and  thai  for  the  laM  ponmaea 
Ifae  anlidea  iBedaHl  In  the  lald  SobtdJe  So.  L 


ir  rti^Mtlnlj,  a  dmrbadt  il 


ttnadUw  duty,  fayaHa 
■0  ■peeUKLcB  AalBW 

y  intb  th*  olberi  and 


pert  Into  Ibe  i ^ ,  

l^tlnllbeaianner.lnfiitor^llihaUbaooB^iitagt 
U  tbe  Unilad  ParHameDl  (o  Impoee  aay  n*w* 
adiBUaaal  eBoatMrallliw  dnlln,  or  to  take  M  or 


ot  any  arlkla  bus  el 


ounlof  lb*  ianie; 
npoeedoBtba  Inert 


I  ^D*  chaixaa  ■■  U  ibey  bad 

hey  *are  the  noinb^  praduea,  or  mamtamonk 
AsBhe^H.  TbataU  dB9  obarmd  ootbafBport 
f  foreigD  or  cobnial  goodo  Inio  eWnr  tmmrf, 
hall,  an  tbair  export  U  iba  cnfaar,  ba  altbar  drawn 


bt  nrriaMiC  lailed,  a.-  »p»«tedi  tKroi  ttn* 


na*  bt  nraai 
ndaKaaita 


APPENDIX   No.    II. 


AX  ACT  FOR  THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


2d  JULY,  1800. 


Whkrsas,  In  imran&Dce  of  His  Ifajet^'s  most 
gracioas  recommendation  to  the  two  Mouses  of 
Parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respeo- 
tirely,  to  consider  of  such  m^asnres  as  might  best 
tend  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  two  Honses  of  the 
Parliament  of  Qreat  Britain  and  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Parli  intent  of  Ireland  have  severally  agreed 
and  resolved  that,  in  order  to  promote  and  secure 
the  essential  interests  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  to  conHoUdate  the  strength,  power,  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may  best  tend  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  kingdom,  in  such  manner,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Acts  of  the  respective  Parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the  said  resolu- 
Hon.  both  Houses  of  the  said  two  Parliaments 
rMpecdvely  have  likewise  agreed  upon  certain 
articles,  for  effectuating  and  establishing  the  said 
purposes,  in  the  tenor  following:— 

AsTicLK  L  That  it  be  the  first  article  of  the 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
Und,  that  the  said  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shalL  upon  the  first  dav  of  January,  which 
•hall  be  in  the  year  uf  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one.  and  for  ever  after,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
and  that  the  royal  style  and  tiiloa  appertaininK 
to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  said  United  Kiug- 
dom  and  it«  dcpeudeQCiefl ;  and  alno  the  ensiguH, 
armourial  flags,  and  banners  thereof  shall  be  8uch 
as  His  Majesty,  by  his  royal  proclamation  under 
the  Great  fe>eal  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  shall  be 
pleased  to  appoint. 

Articlb  II  Tliat  it  be  the  second  article  of 
Union,  that  the  Kueces^ion  to  the  imi)erial  crown 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  domintun«i 
thereunto  belonging,  sbaii  continue  limited  and 
settled  In  the  name  manner  as  the  succession  to 
the  impcriui  crov  n  of  the  Faid  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  now  stands  limited  and  settled, 
acconling  to  the  •■xiadng  laws,  and  to  the  terms  of 
Union  tjetwoeu  England  and  Scotland. 

Aetici^  III.  That  it  be  the  third  article  of  Union, 
that  the  said  United  Kingdom  be  represented  in 
one  and  the  same  Parliament^  to  be  styled  "The 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.' 

Akticlk  IV.  That  it  be  the  fourth  article  of  Union, 
that  four  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland  by  rotation  of 
Kessions,  and  twenty-eight  lords  temporal  of  Ire- 
land elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  upland,  shall 
be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  BouHO  of  Lord.s  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  and  one  hundred  commoners 
(two  for  eacn  county  of  Ireland,  two  for  the  citr  of 
Dublin,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Trinity  C'olle^'e.  and  one  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one  most  considerable  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs)  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the 

Rrt  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
rliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  Mich  Act  as  shall  be  passed  in  the  Parlla* 
BMut  oi  Ireland  previous  to  the  Union,  to  regulate 


the  mode  by  which  the  lords  splrltaal  and 
and  the  commons,  to  serve  in  the  ParUameot  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  part  of  Irelaiid,  ahaU  be 
summoned  and  retomea  to  the  aaid  BarlianMBt 
shall  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  th«  treaty  of 
Union,  and  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
respective  Parliaments  by  wlilch  th«  said  UnlaB 
shall  be  ratified  and  established. 
'  That  all  questions  touching  the  rotation  or  alee- 
tion  of  lords  spiritual  or  temporal  of  Ireland  to  sit 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ahaU  be 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  thereof:  and  when- 
ever, by  reason  of  an  equality  of  votas  In  die 
election  of  any  such  lords  temporal,  s  eompleie 
election  shall  not  be  nuule  aocoraing  to  tba  tras 
intent  of  this  article,  the  namet  of  those  peers  for 
whom  such  equality  of  votes  ahall  be  so  given,  ahall 
be  writtea  on  pieces  of  paper  of  a  similar  form,  and 
shall  be  put  into  a  glass,  oy  the  clerk  of  tlie  ParU»* 
ments  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  whilst  die 
House  is  sitting;  and  the  peer  or  peers  whose 
name  or  names  shall  be  first  drawn  oat  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Parliam«>nts  shall  be  deemed  the  peer 
or  T>eevi  elected,  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  any  person  holding  any  peerage  of  Ireland 
now  tnbsisting,  or  hereafter  to  be  created,  shafl 
not  ttiareby  be  disqualified  from  beinf  eleetnd  to 
serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  fit.  or  from  serving  or 
continuing  to  serve,  if  he  shall  so  think  lit,  for  anj 
county,  city,  or  borough  of  Oreat  Britain,  in  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  unless 
he  Hhall  have  been  previously  elected  as  above,  to 
riit  in  the  IIourc  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdum; 
but  that  so  long  as  such  peer  of  Ireland  tihaJl  m) 
continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  iJom- 
mons.  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
peerage,  nor  be  capable  of  being  elected  to  Ferve 
a8  a  peer  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  voting  at 
any  such  election ;  and  that  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  sued,  indicted,  proceeded  againsts  and  tried  as 
a  commoner,  for  any  offence  with  which  he  may 
be  charsed. 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Maiesty.  his  heirs 
and  RucccHsors,  to  create  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  to  make  prc^ 
motions  in  the  peerage  thereof,  after  the  Union; 
Provided,  That  no  new  creation  of  any  soch  peers 
shall  take  place  after  the  Union  tmtil  three  of  the 
peerages  of  Ireland,  which  shall  have  been  ezist- 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  shall  have  beocune 
ei^inct;  and  upon  such  extinction  of  three  peer* 
ages,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majes^.  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  peer  or  that 

Eart  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland;  and 
1  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 
part  of  the  United  ELingdom  called  Ireland;  and 
in  like  manner  so  often  as  three  peerages  of  that 

Krtof  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall 
come  extinct,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  create  one  other  peer 
of  the  said  part  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  If 
it  shall  happen  that  the  peers  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  ahall,  by  sztino* 
tion  of  peerages  or  otherwise,  be  redooed  to  the 
number  of  one  htmdred,  exclusive  of  all  soch  peen 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  eallsd  Ireland 
as  shall  hold  any  peerage  of  Great  Britain  sabsis^ 
ing  at  ths  time  of  the  Union,  or  of  ths  United  Kinf 


QniatBill^ni  ltienth«  nldUfdi  md  OominDnii 
of  Ihe  ptwWDl  FarUunsDlot  Qiwt  BtimlD  ahkU 
ua  per^r  LiMtiui   kccordinj^ly  Iw  lb*  mombAn  of  th«  nnwcdTB 
Inland  «9  n[»n    Hon»  dI  the  tint  Pirliuml  oT  tba  nnllsd  Klni- 
pean^cs  rlirLlI   dam  od  Uis  jmn  oT  Qnu  BriMn:  u>d  thtr.  lo- 
ur DUO  usr  at   (nihsr  vlth  iha  Lonl*  nilrltul  and  temponl  SBil 
isllisil  Iivland   CffianoiK,  ao  nimiDiBiKfmiid  letoRHd  u  abort  m 
■  »<uii.iM  i:.:in  tlH  putDrinlud,*b*llbsttisI>onli(^D»lui(l 
temporal  and  GoQunona  of  tbo  lint  PiirllamaDl  of 
the  TInllKl  Kill    "  ..-.-.. 

ma;  (Id  that  a 

tisoa  io  all  10  1 . , 

Oreal  Britain  may  bj  Uw  bi 

an  Acl  Bball  baTa  paned  In  ths  ParQHiHiil  ol  th^ 
CnlMd  Klnidoiii,  prOTtdlni  In  what  cawi  pgnosa 
holding  anon  at  plaiMa  of  profil  osdor  lb*  Crown 
of  Inland,  ibdl  ba  Ineapabfo  or  balng  mamban  ot 
Iha  HooH  of  Conmuna  ol  Itaa  Parllaount  of  tb* 
I  UnlWd  SlDgdom,  no  gnalar  namber  ol  mnubtn 
itaannraDR,  boldln(nabotlcsiarpla«tagatar»- 
■ald,  ahiJIb*  capaUaoT  altilng  la  lbs  nid  Hooaa 
, , ,  of  Conunoniof  tha  PatUunenlolttaoUnlledSlng- 

Kfromilia  deaibor  ibaHTsou  irh<.  -i       '    ^.^ !  dom:  and  11  nch  a  number  ol  membon  ti-"'-- 
ifttpe '  "■ .. --Ji'-'  .    .     — 1. ..  .V.  „.*  u ..  ^ 

■■BlitonnaDd  manngraa  uUTfTcm  ^.i  .:::<..  bolding  aDCh  onwi  or  placea  aa  afonaald 
ba  tmaerllMd bl  ttu Boom  of  Lordno;  \'.:i-  i  ..:i'.i ,  tban  twanir,  tban  and  la  neb  can  tha  hi 
irtnfiirTP,  balora  iha erplratloD ot  the  '..h:  i'.'  i  .i ,  placaaor  nohniantKnaaBbaUbaTsUfiacci 

of  »  jaar,  Itau and  In  Ibat  caaoiucb  ^ :,\'    l  'j]l   mcli  OJtIcaa  orplaoea  ahall  bflTacaI«d,at  tt 

badaamad  gxUsoti  PmUA  Tliai  noLi.  ■  ■:  i '  u  ■_,   Uon  ot  aDob  m«m1i«n. »  aaloradiu  IbaoD 

■balleialnd*  aarpcomrrom  alUm.i;.!'  [i.hmii:   ot  mamban  boUUngancb  ottcei  or  placaa  i 

In  a  glBlm  to  tbo  paanc*  aodeamad  r-anv  •:  :.r,d   number  ol  twenni  and  no  penun  boldlog  an; 

tt  ttwb  elaln  aball  ba  aUowtd  aa  lalM,  bj  luii^--   ancta  alBcs  or  plase  aball  ba  eapaUa  ot  being 

BHtfof  ttMHnoaeof  Lordaot  the  United  Kin,-"'""-   -^--^mj '»^  "**"<»*-»■■  <"  n.-— <<*  d«.»  _hii.  <k.^ 

npaRBd  to  Hla  Majaalj,  inch  paanCB  aball  b. 

■Idaradai  nfliedi  and  In  caa*  aDrBan  cri 

sfapaennof  tbat  partol  iba  United  Kin. 

miad  IrAnd  (ball  ban  taken  placa  In  ibo 

TftLIn  eonaequenoa  ol  the  anppaaed  nitlnct 

M^  peenge,  Ihea  no  new  rlgbl  of  eFrailoii 

aeonia lo  Hia UalCilr. bla  behi  or  aurcjast ._., 

aooaaqnefioaof  tbaneitamBiiUouwblch  Bball  uks  loaiba.  and  make  and  anbacilba  lbs  dedaratioDj 

plane  of  any  poara^a  of  tbat  part  ot  r'     "-  —  .-.. ^  — 

Klnodan  oallad  Iraiand. 

Tul  all  qneatloDB  tonolitng  the  elactlf 
knaio^tsD  the  partot  Ireland  ii-  •>' 
4^Mp*.MM  Of  ttie  United  KInplfFBi 

■     '     "        ■     "     itadtain 


Houae,  while  then 

aliilng  In  Ilia  iiu  BogaaTand  thai  arerr  on*  at 
the  Lofda  ot  Parllanenl  ot  lb*  United  EfaigdODi, 


■nbacrlbad  br  lb* 


draat 


ATPEHDIX. 


prtTUflRM  dflpnidlDR  thereon,  ud  the  rlglitof  dt- 
tfaur  un  the  trial  of  penni,  only  eioei>tad. 

AimcLB  V.  Thai  it  bn  the  ttTth  ar  icla  of  Union, 
that  ilm  I'hurchra  of  Eiiftlaml  and  Ireland,  ai  now 
hw  law  artahlialMd,  lie  uiutad  Into  uae  l^roietitant 
KpiKopal  churuh,  Ui  bn  called  Thi  UmU4  Chwrek 
</  £mgtamd  luiil  Ireland:  and  that  th(«  doctrine, 
worahip  diadplliM*.  an<i  goremment  uf  the  nld 
United  Churuh  ahall  be  aud  ahaU  mnain  In  foil 
forea  for  ever,  aa  the  aame  are  now  by  law  mtab* 
IWied  tor  tha  Church  .if  England ;  and  that  the 
ooBtinnanee  and  piriiiTTation  of  the  i(aj«1  Unitett 
CJhnrrh  aa  the  EhtabliMhcd  Church  of  England  and 
Irelaad,  ahall  Imi  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  eaami- 
tlal  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union :  and  that 
la  Ilka  manner  the  doctrine,  worahlp,  diacipline, 
and  ftoTemment  of  the  ('hurch  of  Scotland  iiLail 
remain  and  be  prrM'rT«*d,  as  the  name  are  now  ea- 
taUleheil  by  law,  and  by  the  Acu  for  the  Unkm  of 
the  two  kiiiffilomi  itf  Flngland  and  SootianiL 

ABTifLK  V  I.  That  It  bn  the  alzth  article  of  Union. 
that  Ilia  Maleaty  ■  aubiecte  of  Ureat  Britain  ami 
Irelaiul  Htiali.  fnim  auii  after  the  Urat  day  of  Jan- 
oarr.  one  ihouaand  eight  handred  and  one,  be 
entitled  to  the  aame  pri\  ilegoa,  aiui  lie  on  the  aame 
fuutinff.  aa  to  enconrugnnienta  aud  bountien,  ou  the 
like  aitidoH.  lining  tlie  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
faetnre  of  either  countrr  reiipecti\ely,  and  gen- 
erally In  reepect  of  tra«1e  and  navigation  in  all 
SKMia  and  nlocea  in  the  United  Kingdom  an>l  its 
lependencieN ;  and  that  in  all  trcati«'!«  made  by  HIr 
Majeaty,  hiK  heira  and  nucoeiwora.  with  any  foreign 
power,  IliH  Majeaty'n  mibjorta  of  Ireland  ahall  have 
the  name  jiriTllegen.  and  bo  on  the  name  foothig, 
oa  11  Ih  Maj<>ity'n  huIijocU  of  ilreat  Britain. 

That,  from  the  Unit  day  of  January,  one  thon- 
aand  ■•ijht  hundrcii  and  one.  all  prohibitloiia  and 
biHiutirH  on  tlie  i*xp«irt  of  artickia,  tho  growth. 
pnNiiuf.  or  manufinMuDMif  eltlicr  cuantry,  to  tiin 
«Uipr.  r<hall  ceaHO  iii><i  lictt* rmine;  and  ihat*the8ai<l 
articliM  hhall  hfiirrToMli  bi*  exported  fnmi  umi 
rouulry  ui  the  uther  without  duty  or  bounty  ou 
hUi'li  ox|iorL 

That  a.l  artlrkw,  the  growth,  pmdnre,  or  manu- 
fartiiro  uf  ritlior  country  (nut  licn^inAftnr  ouum(>- 
nMe<l  ni4  Hubjcvt  to  KiMtolilc.  dutlvM).  Bhiill  fri)iii 
tlipn<*ofiirth  1m'  iiniHirtOvl  into  ruch  (.'ountry  froiii 
tbo  utliiT  fiTO  fnim  iluty.  othiT  than  8urli  counior- 
T;iil.i.,-' il-jiirs  iiij  l\ir.  ^'n■|'^.ll  iirtn"l»'s  miiiin'rutotl 
ill  tif  Si-liitiiilo  Number  l.>iir.  A.  itmi  IV.  lifrouiit'i 
nnir  ♦.■■■!,  IIS  Hre  th«<rpln  8po«'.itlo»l.  i.r  to  hUfh  oihor 
(-iitiiiii>i\:iiliii^iliitii'sa»ti<ii:ill  hen'uitor  Im  iuipo-iNl 
liy  tlio  I'arliaim-iit  I'f  the  I'liititd  Kiu;(ilom.  in  ttn^ 
innniiiT  tieri^iuult^r  ]>n>'. I<li'<i;  niii  tliHt,  fur  tho 
]**»rio.|  of  twpiity  vi'ai"!*  !r  tii  iJio  fiiimi,  tho  arlicl'*ii 
•■•iiiiiiTiii'-<i  in'ifi*»  >iln' :  lii^  Nuiiiljor  'l'\r<».  Iuto- 
uuii>  .-wii"  :i''I,  i<}i:ill  I"'  -i.lijivt,  on  iniporLiti«.>ii  into 
rai-ri  iiiuniry  fruni  lin'  utluT,  to  the  dutifH  hi>e»-iMfii 
ill  tl.'."jiii!Srhoilult'  N'umlnTTwo;  uiil  t'lo  \r.>.i!I>.Mi 
iii.iniifiirinii'N,  Icnown  l^y  ili<'  n.inios  nt  (nU  unH 
^i-r  /'/-.f/iTi/,  sliall  )>ay.  un  iniiHiil.LUon  into  r:tf-h 
iM'.nitrv  fi  >iii  thi)  I  tiiiT.  the  liiuic-*  miw  payal)le  ou 
ini|i  •rrnti'M  into  IrolAnd;  Milt  un<l  liopH,'on  ini- 
I>ortutii>ii  into  irolauil  fniin  Urcat  llritsiin,  iltiiif-) 
ui>t  •'X- -It'll in;;  ihn-e  whi<-h  an»  now  paid  on  jm- 
])ortati'>n  ini-i  Inland;  an  i  fuulH,  on  iiu|><)rtut.(in 
intii  liflund  fri>in<  tn<!Ut  llr.talu.  sli.ill  Ih>  Huli.i<>i-t  to 
luiriliMis  nit  exceeding  thoho  to  which  they  aru 

That  riilicm  and  muslln»  fihal).  on  their  impor- 
tatixn  inl<i  cilhcr  i-ountiy  from  iho  i.iTlt(*r.  l)o  sul)> 
Joi-i  mill  liuhii;  to  tho  (liitif!!i  now  payahlo  un  th'^ 
K1UII-,  <in  th«^  iin|Mjrt:itioii  tlion'of  from  (.irrat 
J'ritain  into  l:<'li;i.t.  nntil  the  \\\\\\  <l.iv  of  Junoary, 
Oni'  thoiiN:ui<l  ci^rUt  I'.ionirod  nn  I  r>i<:ftt;  anil  froiii 
and  :iit»*r  1h^  >:i!ii  d  ly  the  K.iil  dulicM  Khali  bo 
uunti:i!ly  rcdui-'-d.  ))y  ih{||:iI  ]«rnpiiiiiiii:.>i,  usnt>ara>t 
Ui;.'y  l«>  in  o-ich  \K\\T.  so  ::s  that  th<'  ^a.d  iIutit'H  Kliall 
eUiMM  ::t  t»'n  jitT  <*i'ntnni  fr.»!u  un<l  aftor  tlio  llfth 
dy.y  <  ■  Jnniiary,  i-no  th<-UKaud  «M;;ht  hinulnM  and 
Fix't-t-n.  niitii  th>*  lifth  d.iy  nf  January,  one  thou- 
•und  i':i;Iit  huniln'il  and  twcnty-oni*';  and  that 
colli  III  yarn  and  cotUin  twist  Hball,  ou  tboir  impor- 
tatiou  into  oither  c^juntry  from  the  other,  l>>  Bub- 
joct  and  liable  to  the  dutiea  now  payuMe  up<in  the 
aame  on  tlip  iniiKirtutiou  thereof  fronii^rrut  Hritain 
into  Irelaud,  uutil  the  lUth  d«y  of  January,  one 


thoonnd  eight  hnadrad  and  olclitk  and  tnm  tad 
alter  the  aaid  day  the  laid  doMa  ahaU  be 
ally  reduced  by  eqaaJ  praportioiia  aa  aaar  ai 
be  in  each  year,  no  aa  that  aU  dutiea  ahall 
un  the  aaid  artldea  from  and  after  tha  flflh  day 
uf  Jaaaaiy,  ooa  thrwiinil  aight  hondzad  nai  war 
teen. 

That  any  articlea  of  ttia  Riowtli,  pndoea.  or 
maanfactura  of  either  coonti^.  whkdt  are  or  may 
be  lubieot  to  internal  duty,  or  to  daty  oa  tha  mai*^ 
rlala  of  whleh  th^  are  oompoeed,  may  ba  made 
fcul)}oc^  on  their  fmportatiou  into  aaeh  eoontry 
reapectlTcly  from  the  other,  to  anch  coualerTallnif 
duty  aa  shall  appear  to  ba  inat  and  reaaonable  ia 
respect  of  aaca  internal  duty  or  dntlet  oa  the 
materiala;  ami  that  for  tha  aaid  purpoaet  the 
articlea  apeeifled  In  the  aaid  Schedule  Number  One 
A.  and  B.  ahall  ba  aobjeot  to  the  dutiea  set  fonh 
therf  in.  liable  to  ba  taken  ofT,  diminiahad.  or  in- 
croaacd  in  the  manner  herein  apecifled ;  and  that 
upon  the  export  of  tho  aaid  articlea  from  each 
country  to  tlia  odiar  reapectivaly.  a  drawback  shall 
be  given  equal  in  amoont  to  the  eonaterrailuig 
duty  payal>le  oa  anch  articlea  on  the  impart  ihereof 
Into  the  aame  country  from  tha  other;  and  tliat  in 
like  manner  in  futive  it  ahall  be  competent  to  the 
Uultod  Pariiamont  to  impoaa  any  new  or  additl  -nal 
cotinterrailing  dutiea,  or  to  take  ofl  or  diminlRh 
anch  existing  conntervailing  dmlae  aa  may  appear, 
on  hke  prindplea,  to  be  Jnat  and  reaaonable  in  re- 
apect  of  any  future  or  additional  internal  duty  on 
any  article  of  the  growth,  prodnoa,  or  manofkcture 
of  either  country,  or  of  any  new  or  additional  doty 
oa  any  materiala  of  which  anch  article  may  be 
comiioKed,  or  of  any  abatement  of  duty  on  the 
Mime;  and  that  when  any  auch  new  or  additional 
rounterrailing  dutT  nhall  ba  ao  impoaed  on  the 
Import  of  any  article  into  either  eoimtry  from  the 
I  otlier.  a  drawback,  equal  in  amount  to  such  raua- 
,  torrailing  duty,  shall  be  glTen  in  like  manner  on 
thn  export  uf  every  such  article  ro*peetive|y  fxum 
the  same  country  to  the  other. 

That  all  articlei>.  the  growth,  prodnoe.  or  mana- 

'  facture  uf  ritli'T  country,  when  exported  through 

I  the  other,  shall  in  all  casea  be  cxpfkrted  subject  to 

j  the  same  char.'ca  as  if  they  hatl  W^u  csp:M'te4 

diriMTtly  from  tiio  country  nf  which  they  were  the 

gitiwtli.  pro'lorc,  or  manufacture. 

'l'li.-it  all  duty  <'harged  on  tho  imT><')rt  of  fr>r?ijni 

or  C'lionlal  giibds  into  either  country  slulL  ou 

thoir  cxiH>rt  to  the  other,  b<^  either  drawn  ImcI:, 

i>r  ihi^  ftiuiiunt,  if  any  W  n>tainott.  shall  bo  plao«>l 

to  the  rriHllt  of  the  vouutry  to  whic't  they  shall  l>e 

ho  ox]Hirtel.  KO  lung  an  the  cxpi^nditure  of  t'^«^ 

l.'Diti>d  Kin;;doin  '«h;tU  l)0  di^fravi^l  by  proporti<''T..d 

coDtrihiiTi(i!H  :  y*/tirn/.i/a/««r}/j?.'';  hat'noihmj  lier-'- 

'  in  slrill  cMcml  to  tuki^  away  any  duty.  iK'unty.  .-r 

'  ])ruhiI)ition,  which  txists  with  'rcK{K>ct  to  ivni, 

inctti,  malt,  tluur.  or  biscuit;    but  iliat  all  due-  *, 

iKiuntioH.  or  prohlbitiunH,  on  the  haiiI  articU's  ra:.y 

i  lie  rcfTulatfiC  varied,  or  repealpd.  ff..<m  lim"  t"j 

'  time,  uji  tho  Uuited  Parlianient  ahall  deem  cin.'- 

■  dient. 
I     Ai:Tiri.K  VII.  That  It  be  thn  sorenth  sirtl.lM  of 

rnion  that  the  charge  ari«in>;  rn)ni  the  ^juytnt'Dt 
of  till-  iiiten*»t.  and  ttn^  Kinking  fund  for  the  rfiiu-.*- 
tion  of  tlie  princiii.iL  of  tho  debt  inrum^l  iu 
cither  kiii>rilom  betor>f  the  Union,  shall  cominm* 
'  to  Ii4»  h"p iratt'ly  <li*frayeil  by  tfr<*ai  l^uin  «tl 
Ireland  ^c^I>ccliTciy,  except  'oa  htTi>iualtcr  i:n- 
\id('d. 

'     That  for  tho  spacn  of  twenty  yenrs  after  thf 

fnion  ahall  tske  place,  the  C'-ntr-imiion  of  i.!n-ii 

•  l^riturn  aud  Ireland  roxpecttvcly.  t>.>w.irdK  the  f\- 

I  i)«'nditure  of  t  le  Unitea  Kingdun]  in  vavh  yeif. 

'  shall  be  d*'frayeil  iu  thn  proportion  of  llfi'iTcn  vtrld 

I  for<.iroai  T.ri tain  and  two  pans  for  Ireland:  anil 

I  that  at  tho  expiratioa  uf  the  aaul  twcntv  yfan. 

thn  future  expenditure  of  t!ic   UMitcd  Kiug-loi: 

(other  than  the  iuterest  and  churgen  of  tlii«  J^H 

to  whi-h  either  couutry  ahall  lie  Fepantiely  liaMe') 

■  shall  bo  defrayed  in  such  proportion  as  the  Pir- 
;  li^ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  slia.l  deem  jil'^ 
'  aiul  rooKun  ible,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  real 

value  oX  the  cxporta  and  Importa  of  the  respe.nin 
coiutrics,  uiiun  an  averan  of  tho  three  yean  next 
preceding  the  period  of  TaTiakm;  or  on  a  eaai> 


AfflDdnit. 


2es 


pailMD  or  OB  tbM  of  tli«  munititln  of  tlUi  fbOoir- 
iDg  artldM  oagURBUBdwltiim  tiie  retpeotlte  eoim- 
Ma,  on  »  tiinUv  stvnigB;  tls^  mor,  iplrlti, 
otigar,  Wilis,  taa.  totwoco,  md  mslt;  or  scoordiiiK 
to  the  aangMl  proporaon  reanltfag  flrom  botn 
these  conndenitiolu  eombliied;  or  on  a  oompwi- 
■on  of  the  amoiint  of  income  In  eadi  coontry. 
eetinutted  from  the  orodooe  for  the  same  period  of 
»  geaeral  tuc,  if  mbq  thaQ  ham  been  impoeM  on 
the  lae  daeci  Ipitoui  of  income  in  both  comrtrleg; 
and  that  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  aftennatli  proceed  in  like  manner  to  rerlie 
and  fix  the  said  proportions  according  to  the  same 
mlee,  or  any  of  tiiem,  at  periods  not  more  distant 
than  twenty  years,  nor  less  than  se^en  years  from 
«sch  other;  unless,  prerioas  to  any  snch  period, 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have 
declarod,  as  hereinafter  provided,  that  the  ozpen- 
ditare  of  the  United  Kingdom  snail  be  defrayed 
Indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the 
like  articles  in  both  countries:  tha^  for  the  de- 
fraying the  said  expenditure  aooording  to  the  rules 
aboTe  laid  down,  the  reTonues  of  upland  shall 
hereafter  constitute  a  consolidated  fund,  which 
shall  be  charged  in  the  fint  instance  with  the 
Interest  of  the  debt  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  sink- 
ing fnnd  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  said 
debt,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  applied  towards 
defraying  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  which  Ireland  may  be  liable 
in  each  year;  that  the  proportion  of  contribution 
to  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  liable 
shall  be  raised  bv  such  taxes  in  each  country 
respectivelT  as  toe  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fit:  Fro- 
rided  alvofft^  That  in  regulating  the  taxes  in  each 
country,  by  which  their  respectiTO  proportions 
shall  be  leried,  no  article  in  Ireland  shall  be  made 
liable  to  any  new  or  additional  duty,  by  which  the 
whole   amount  of  duty  payable  thereon  would 
exceed  the  amount  which  will  be  thereafter  pay- 
able in  England  on  the  like  article;  that  if,  at  tho 
end  of  any  year,  any  surplus  shall  accrue  from  tho 
revenues  or  Ireland,  after  defraying  the  interest, 
sinking  fund,  and  proportional  contribution  and 
separate  charges  to  which  the  said  country  shall 
then  be  liable,  taxes  shall  be  taken  off  to  the 
amount  of  such  surplus,  or  the  surplus  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  local  purposes  in  Ireland,  or  to  make  gooil  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  tho  revenues  of  Ire- 
land  in  time  of  peace,  or  be  invested,  by  th6 
commissioners  of  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  in 
tho  funds,  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  Irlund 
at  compound  interest,  in  case  of  the  contribution 
of  Ireland  in  time  of  war:  Provided,  That  thi*  Hur- 
pIuB  so  to  accumulate  shall  at  no  future  period  bo 
suffered  to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  Millions :  that 
all  moneys  to  be  raised  after  the  Union,  bv  loaa 
in  peace  or  war,  for  the  service  of  the  Uniteci 
Kingdom  by  the  rarllamont  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
sidHted  to  be  a  joint  debt,  and  tho  charges  thereof 
ftbali  be  borne  by  the  respective  countries  in  the 
projjortion  of  their  respective  contributions :  Pro- 
Tided,  That  if  at  anv  time,  in  raising  their  respec- 
tive contributions  hereby  fixed  for  each  country, 
the  Parliumeut  of  tho  United  Kingdom  Bhall  judge 
it  fit  to  raise  a  greater  proportion  of  such  respec- 
tive contributions  in  one  country  within  tho  year 
than  in  the  other,  or  to  set  apart  a  greater  p  opor- 
tlun  of  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  raised  on  account 
of  tho  one  country  than  that  raised  on  account  of 
tho  other  country,  then  such  part  of  the  said  lonn, 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  dilTeront  provisions 
shall  have  been  made  for  tho  respective  countries, 
aliall  be  kept  distinct,  and  shall  bo  borne  by  each 
separately,  and  only  that  part  of  the  said  loiin  be 
deemed  joint  and  common,  for  tho  reduction  of 
which  the  respective  countries  shall  have  made 
provi}iion  in   the  proportion  of   their  reflpoctive 
con:ributions:  that  if  at  any  future  day  the  separ- 
ate debt  of  each  country  respectively  shall  have 
boon  liquidated,  or  if  the  values  of  their  respec- 
tive debts  (estimated  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  attending  the  same,  and 
of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction 


thereof,  ud  to  1&8  psHdd  wKhiii  wUoh  tflUi  whoHi 
oapitsi  of  Bwsh  debt  shall  vpottr  to  be  redeemahla 
hf  sneh  sinking  fmid)  shiu  be  to  each  other  fat 
ths  same  proportion  widi  the  respective  eontrfba- 
tioBB  of  each  ootmtry  reipeetiTelT;    or  if  the 
amount  bv  which  the  taloe  of  the  urger  of  woxAl 
debts  shsJl  wry  fkom  sndi  proportkm,  dtall  not 
eonseed  oue-hondndth  part  of  the  nld  vidoe;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Parlikmeat  of  the  umted 
Kingdom  tfiit  the  iespecUye  dnmmsteiicBf  of  the 
two  coBBtdes  will  thenceforth  sdhtit  of  tfaeH*  «»• 
tribntiag  indlscrimiaately,  by  equal  tasefe  inmosed 
on  the  same  articles  in  each,  to  die  fhtore  apen- 
ditnre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  declare  that  all  future  expense  thencefonrth  to 
be  incurred,  together  with  the  interest  and  charges 
of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous  to  such  de- 
claration, shall  be  so  defra]red  indiscriminately  by 
equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
country,  and  thenceforth  from  time  to  time,  as 
dremniBtanoes  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 
such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  such  par- 
ticular exemptions  or  abatements  in  Ireland,  and 
in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  as 
cinmmstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to 
demand:  that,  from  the  period  of  such  declara- 
tion, it  shall  no  longer  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  towards  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  any  specific  proportion,  or  according  to  any 
of  the  rules  herein  oefore  described:  Provided 
nevertMess^  That  the  interest  or  charges  which 
may  remain  on  account  of  any  part  of  the  separate 
debt  with  which  either  cotmtry  shall  be  duurgeablcL 
and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  consolidated 
proportionably  as  above,  shall,  until  extinguished, 
contiDue  to  be  defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each 
country;  that  a  sum,  not  less  than  the  sum  which 
lias  been  granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on 
the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or 
for  the  maintaining  institutions  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied,  for  the  period 
of  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  the  ^rlia- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct;  that, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  one,  all  public  revenue 
arising  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  territorial 
dependencies  thereof,  and  applied  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  so 
applied  in  the  proportions  of  tho  respective  contri- 
butions of  the  two  countriea 

Akticlk  VIIL  That  it  be  the  eighth  article  of  the 
Union,  that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  and  all  the  courts  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  the  respective  kingd«)mR.  shall 
remain  as  now  by  law  estaolished  within  the  same, 
subject  only  to  such  alterations  and  regulations 
from  time  lo  time  as  circumstances  may  appear  to 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  require. 
Proruled,  That  all  writs  of  error  and  appeals  de- 
pending at  the  time  of  the  Union  or  hereafter  to 
DO  brou .  ht,  and  which  might  now  be  finally  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lord^  of  either  kingdom,  shall, 
from  and  after  the  Union,  be  finally  decided  by  the 
House  (if  I A>rds  of  the  United  Kingdom:  And  pro- 
vided. That  from  and  after  the  Union  there  shall 
remain  in  Ireland  an  instance  Court  of  Admiralty, 
for  the  do'eruiination  of  caus  s,  civil  and  maritime 
only,  and  that  the  appeal  from  sentences  of  tho 
said  court  shall  be  to  His  Majesty's  delegates  in 
his  Court  of  Chancery  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland:  and  that  all  laws  at 
present  in  force  in  either  kingdom,  which  shall  be 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provixions  which  may  be 
enacted  by  any  Act  for  carrying  these  articles  into 
effect,  be  from  and  after  the  Union  repealed. 

And  whereas,  the  said  articles  having,  by  ad- 
dress of  the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  been  humbly  laid  before 
His  Majesty,  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  the  sitmo;  and  to  recommend 
It  to  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain 


I  u  Du;  autw  ahitl  ba  in  for»  ud  hsi«  (0Ht  lonfir. 

J  .„  ^.-^ „. ATtJolHi  froD3  th«  flnt  dikj of  Junary.  which nfaKH  TielDtba 

In  ordar.  Ihenton,  to  (tn  fnll  uDdiit  utA  nUditr  jau  ol  oar  LiinL«ia  thonlnad  alAt  bBBdnd  ind 

to  the  luis,  bs  [t  eiucted  hr  i\if  K\iig-ii  Von  one.    AvdiU.  Tiwt  baton  thri  period  an  Act 

XxBenem  lUJa*^.  br  and  iritb  tbe  ud  dee  ind  (bull  hnie  hstn  pciMd  br  die  Pirikinant  of  In^ 

oODOMit  e(  ttie  Lardi  BiHitloal  Bod  MnpDnJ,  nnd  lend,  tor  huttIur  Into  alfect,  tn  the  like  mumrr, 

OamnuiM.  In  tu*  nweiuit  FHiUmmt  Haemhicd,  tb*  nld  fore^olsf  ndtad  utkilaa. 

uid  br  iliB  unhcnij  at  lb*  mdic  ibil  tfa°  mii 

fongdug  iHiM  aniclaf^  auh  uil  ecc<ry  on»  of  [Han  foUowi  the 

tham.nesordliigtotbelna[mpfiitADdtcitorUi''iT-  nntallns  the  mode 

at  be  imtlflBd.  eonflnned,  uA  npproTsd,  and  lis  siid  Ccnunoiii  to  lit  la  ihe  ttMO 

■ndHwrtiehBrtbideclMedtoi*  tbfi  irUclp^i  .it  PhUmitoi.     ""'-  — — —  ■- 

(haUdCB  Dt  Onal  BrttnlnBod  Irelsod;  andilis  Mribadlotli* 


APPENDIX    No.    III. 


PEOCLAMATIONS  FOUND  IN  EMMETS  AEMS-DEPOTS,  INTENDED  TO 
BE  ISSUED  ON  THE  DAT  OF  THE  OUTBREAE:. 


to  no  nsKoflttloa  (bnt  ten 


DMlcua,  Uul  Ton  hkn  » il 

Dixuic«  of  TOD  JU  u  LndD^ 

only  M.iUf»ciDrj  pmoT  y( 

capability  ot    milslalniiiB    ;uiu 

TPOT'  wreatlng  II  from  ^igluid  w\rh  j 

lieenorguijEedwKhliilhBlHtBicbtDio"'^ 
elon  ol  Internal  defeaL  and  irilboat  I 
-which  bM  Ijr  - 


wtita  » tranqiilllliT : 
a>litierih«fiUD»( 
hu  ntardad,  nor 

la  a  iptrlt  Df  ftrttntmlit  in  tU(  eonntiT 
thair  povar  lo  calcnliU  or  lapreia.     Ton  win 
(bow  ihsm  ibat  aa  lone  aa  ther  tUnk  to  hold 
Dnjmt  dAinlalon  ont  Inland,  under  no  ctaaDg«  □( 

imdar  ■»  aipent  ot  dtaln  wo  Oaj  jsdga  at  Ita 

loianHona;  jon  will  ahow  to iham  that uwi|uasU«i 

which  It  now  bahomta  thcia  (o  taks  into  lartona 

and  inilani  oonrideratloa  la  nov  wtaailiar  tfaer  will 

nainaMparatlon,  trblchltlaonrlliMldatani 

Vma  to  tmn,  hot  whalhar  or  not  thej  will  irt 

taead  ffparaHnt-whslhar  th«7  will,  br 

cnlnarT  mUlanec^  enai*  a  daadlr  natlo 

Bpalbj  bemara  Iha  tiro  coontrlaa.  or wbathar  they    adTanUgM—i 

willltkaltaa  onlyntuu  atlUlatl  ot  drlTlngincb    indiaoli  bou 

ft  aantiment  from  oar  mlnda^a  prompt,  macily. 

able  datninlnalWD. 

"It  ths  Mcncy  with  which  ih*  preaeni  aSort 
bi*  baan  condnctad  iball  bare  led  ow  nHmlea  u> 
aappoae  that  Ita  extant  moat  have  hean  partial,  a 
lew  daja  will  nndecalTe  tbem,  Ibat  eonfldenca 
which  waa  onoa  Loat  bj  Inuting  to  external  anp- 
port,  and  nfferlnf  onJT  own  mean!  to  hanadnBUy 
Dndermlned.  baa  been  again  reatond.  we  hare 
bean BiiUoaUy pledgad "-  -"-—  —■"•-—'- 


iDaurraotlon  In  aU    We  bare 

Uocbed,  broaAl  otir  plana  ti. 
they  are  ripe  foreuentlonjandln 


cklllna  monrnrnDlnmaD  to  cobm  forward, 
il  oonelnaboaiidat  Va*  aame  Uhm  to  Jnitlfy 


object  we  wlU  reUnqnlah  only  wllb 
wawUlnefar.bBH'"- " 


manyof  yoD,nt 

f  HjD  DiDouuu  of  DOT  naOona. , 

iind,  thongfa  loog  denaded,  gnnh  wtU  be  an 

□t  la  call  10  anni  Mia  rally  ronnd  It  ereiT  mau 

vhroH  hTvaat  qjiBtB  a  Bparh  of  patrloQam  or 

Irail   younelTee  of  yoor  local 

:  liy  each  nreet  beoooie*  a  detUat 

iBttety.    Impede  tfaa  minh  of 

ycnir  DpproHBon ;  chu^a  thflU)  wMt  tbtf  Vina  of 
the  braTC — the  pika ;  and  from  yonr  wlndon  and 
root!  harl  atonea,  hric^  botuea,  and  Ut  other 
conTentenI  Implementa,  on  the  head  ot  Iha  »tal- 
lllea  ot  yonrtynuit.  themernenafj.  the  MBgnhMHT 
•oldleTyof  Baglaud. 

I  Mit  to  the  eatalame  ot  ymr 

Already  have  yoo  been  doped 

oar  ooantry.  In  Ibe  leglalatlteiuilDD 
:  attempt  not  an  oppoallion  whlcll 
II  yonrlneTltilile  deilnelioa.    Ha- 


wlU  carry  wllh 

atma  ot  yonr  eoogtrymtn, 
hailrodr  repentance. 
"Oonntryinen' 


B.  CalboUe.  Proteatant,    ' 


'  mnrdered  frleada,  yonr  bnriied  booae^  ywr 
Ltedfemalea;  keep  In  mind  yonr  ooanurr,  to 
n  we  an  now  grrinff  ber  ugb  nnk  amons 

ma.  and  Id  the  bOMU  twnr  ot  teeUnc  let  na 
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CAMERON  &  FERGl^ON'S 

POPULAK  PUBLICATIONS 


&  FKtousoNy  may  he  had  of  the  BookeeUen^  or  wiU  be  eenLpoetfree,  to  anypenon 
vfho  forwarde  to  the  l^bli^en,  at  thek- adikfm,  88  Wed  ifue  S^rut^  C^aiiow^  the 
required  number  ofpoetage  ekunpe^ 


MUSIC    BOOKS. 


*  I 


FOB  THE  HAKOFOBTK 

The  Excelsior  Collection  of  Pianoftirte  Miude:  the 

Cheapest  and  most  Comprehensive  Work  for  this  Instroment  erer  issued ; 
contamine  over  600  Mblodies  of  all  Nations,  and  &  SeleetioB  of 
Dance  Music.  By  C.  H.  MoRimc.  This  handsome  yolome,  which  is  full 
music  nze,  may  be  had  bound  in  Extra  Fancy  Cloth,  price  168. ;  or  half- 
bound  in  Morocco,  price  18s. ;  and  is  an  elegant  and  appropriate  Gift  for 
a  lady.  The  Publishers  will  forward  a  copy,  free  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  any  of  the  prices  named.  The  above  woric 
comprises  tne  following  Twelve  separate  Books,  each  complete  in  itself, 
and  done  up  in  Coloured  Pictorial  Cover.  Any  of  the  Series,  price  Is.,  or 
free  by  post  for  14  stamps. 


1.  SIXTY  SCOTTISH  AIBS. 

2.  FIFTY  CHRISTY'S  MINSTRELS' AIRS. 
S.  FIFTY-EIGHT   ENGLISH   AND    NA- 
TIONAL AIRS. 

4.  FIFTY-EIGHT  IRISH  AIRS. 

5.  FIFTY-FOUR  AIRS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
€.  FOBTY-SIX  FAVOURITE  OPERATIC 

AIRS.  . 
7.  FIFTY   AMERICAN    AND    NEGRO 

MELODIES. 
«.  FIFTY-FOUR  SCOTTISH  MELODIES. 

Second 


9.  FIFTY-SIX  MOORE'S   AND   OTHER 
IRISH  MELODIES. 

10.  SCOTTISH   DANCE   MUSIC,  eooiiit. 

ing  of  REELS  and  STRATH. 
8PEYS. 

11.  QUADRILLES     AND      COUNTRY 

DANCES. 

12.  WALTZES,  POLKAS,  SCHOTTISCHES, 

MAZURKAS,  JIGS,  HORNPIPES, 
MARCHES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
DANCES. 


Ifforine's  Pianoforte  Tutor:  a  complete  Course  of 

Instructions,  arranged  on  a  simple,  novel,  and  progressive  plan,  by  which 
the  usually  dry  details  of  the  Elementanr  Lessons  are  rendered  easy  of 
acquireiAent  and  pleasing  to  the  Pupil.  The  Work  consists  of  a  Selection 
of  Tunes  in  graduated  succession,  from  the  most  simple  melody  performed 
with  one  hand  to  the  more  perfect  composition  requiring  fiKsility  with  both : 
advancement  in  the  art  of  playing  being  thus  simultaneous  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Rudiments,  the  labour  of  both  Teadier  and  Pupil  is  greatly 
lessened.  Full  music  sire,  in  beautifully  Illustrated  Cover,  price  Is.,  or  free 
by  post  for  14  stamps. 


sad  M  W»r  JOLl  BOJOS,  eiJMOW. 


cAxncnr  avd  febobiov*8  poiImb  fubucaxiohb. 
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FOB  THE  KABMOmjJJK. 

The  Alexandre  Totor  for  the  Harmonium:  a  com- 

flete  Courae  of  Lenons,  with   Frogreflrire  Ezerdses,  and  Selection  of* 
'ayourite  Ain,  Sacred  and  Secular.    Fall  music  dze.    Price  Is.,  free  hy 
poet  tift  14  stamps. 


FOB  THE  GOBKETTE  AITD  TBOMBOHETTK 

Bain's  Selection  of  Airs  fbr  the  Comette  and  Trom- 

bonette,  with  Instmctions  and  Scales,  being  a  complete  Self-instructor  for 
these  Instruments.    Price  6d.,  free  hy  post  for  7  stamps. 


FOB  THE  GOHCEBTINA. 
SONGS  SERIES. 

Conttdning  the  Word$  and  Mutie  of  att  the  Sonfft,  and  odmirMy  adapted  for  Vocal 
Aeeompaniment  to  this  popular  Inafyrument.  Bach  book  done  up  i»  handeowkc 
JUuitraM  Cover,  printed  in  CoUmre, 

The  Treasury  of  Songs  for  the  Concertina ;  containing- 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  of  the  most  Popular  Sonj^  of  the  Day,  with  the 
Words  and  Music,  arranged  for  Singing  and  Playmg.  Price  Is.,  free  by 
post  for  14  stamps. 

Sixty  Christy's  Minstrels'  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  English  and  National  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Scottish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  wjj;h  the 

Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Irish  Songs  for  the  Concertina,  with  the  Words 

and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  American  and  Negro  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

Sixty  Sacred  Songs— Psalms  and  Hymns  — for  the 

Concertina,  with  the  Words  and  Music.  Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7 
stamps. 

Sixty  Comic  and  Burlesque  Songs  for  the  Concertina, 

with  the  Words  and  Music.    Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

The  Oreen  Flag  of  Ireland  National  Songs  for  the 

Concertina,  with  the  Words  and  Music  Price  6d.,  free  by  post  for  7 
stampe. 

88  tad  M  WX8T  nU  STBSEi;  eiASOOW. 


FOB  THS  COHCEBTnrA. 
ADAMS'S  NEW  AND  POPULAR  SERIE& 

The  Complete  Tutor  for  the  Concertina:  a  concise  Conrae 

of  Lessons  in  Music,  simple  Instructions  for  Playing,  and  a  varied  Selection 
of  the  most  Popular  Airs  of  the  day,  mailed  anid  figured  fbr  playing. 
Price  Is.,  post  wee  for  14  stamps. 

The  Art  of  Flaying  the  Concertina  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  Instrument  With  Lessons  oa 
Music,  Scales,  and  a  Selection  of  Favourite  Airs  marked  and  figured. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs,  marked  and  figured 

for  the  30,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions 
and  Scales.     Price  6d.,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

and  22  keyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scaka.  Price 
6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Favourite  Airs,  Dances,  Songs,  &c.,  marked  and 

figured  for  the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertins.  With  complete 
Instructions  and  Scales.     Price  6d.,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

100  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  marked  and  figured  for 

the  10,  20,  22,  and  28  keyed  Concertina ;  containing  the  most  popular  of 
those  exquisite  National  Airs.     Price  6d.,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Dancing  Tunes ;  containing  a  variety  of  Quad- 
rilles, Waltzes,  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Country  Dances,  Jigs,  Reels,  &c.,  &&, 
marked  and  figured  for  playing.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Scottish  Dance  Music ;  containing  Beels,  Strathspeys, 

Jigs,  Country  Dances,&c.  ,marked  and  figured.  Price  fid.  ,post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

100  American  and  Negro  Melodies :  a  Second  Series  of 

the  Popular  Airs  performed  by  Christy^s  Minstrels,  Bucldey^s  Serenaders,  and 
EthiopianCompanies,  marked  and  figured.     Price  6d. ,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

120  Sacred  Airs,  marked  and  figured  for  the  10,  20, 

22,  and  28  Iceyed  Concertina.  With  complete  Instructions  and  Scales. 
Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

Adams's  Selection  of  Airs  for  the  20  keyed  Concertina, 

marked  and  figured.    Price  6d.,  post  firee  for  7  stamps. 

230  Airs  of  All  Nations:  a  varied  and  popular  Col- 
lection of  Tunes,  marked  and  figured.    Price  Is.,  post  firee  for  14  stamps.  4* 

Adams's  Miscellany  of  Popular  Airs  for  the  Concertina; 

containing  the  best  Collection  of  Tunes  for  the  Instrument  yet  published. 
With  Instructions,  Scales,  &c.    Price  Is.,  post  firee  for  14  stamps. 
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FOB   THE   FLUTE. 
ADAMS*S  FOFULAB   SERIES. 

The  Art  of  Flaying  the  Itate  without  a  lEaster: 

aa  aoproYed  and  complete  Tutor  lor  the  iDstrameDt;  with  Inetmctions, 
Scales,  and  66  Popular  Aira.    Price  6d^  pMt  free  for  7  ttampiL 

100  Scottish  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with  InstractiQiis 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs  for  the  Flute;  with  *" 

Instrucdons  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.    Price  6d.,  poet  foes  for    •' 

7  stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs  for  the  Flute;   with  Instructions* 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stampa. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  Flute;   with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument    Price  6d.,  post  finee  for 
7  stampib 

215  Airs  of  All  Nations  for  the  Flute;  containing 

a  great  yariety  of  Popular  Airs ;  with  InstrucUous,  Scales,  &c.     Priee  1&, 
p(»i  free  for  13  stamps. 


FOB   THE  YIOLIir. 
ADAMS'S   POPULAB   SEBIES. 

The  Art  of  Flaying  the  Violin  without  a  Master: 

an  improved  and  complete  Tutor  for  the  lastrumeut;  with  Instructioii:s 
Scales,  and  65  Popular  Airs.    Price  6(L,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Scottish  Airs  fen*  the  Violin;  with  Instructioiis 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  English  and  National  Airs  for  the  Violin;  with 

Instructions  and  Scalea  for  the  Instnunent.    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

100  Irish  Airs  fbr  the  Violin;    with   Instructions 

and  Scales  for  the  Instrument.     Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7  stamps. 

100  Christy's  Minstrels'  Airs  for  the  Tiolin;  with 

Instructions  and  Scales  for  the  Instrument    Price  6d.,  post  free  for  7 
stamps. 

228  Airs  of  AH  Nations  for  the  Violin;  contain- 
ing a  varied  Selection  of  Popular  Airs;  with  Instructions^  Scales,  &c. 
Price  la.,  post  free  for  13  stamps. 

88  aad  M  WB8T  VIU  iXBBET,  eiASOOW. 
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SENSATIOH  SHnxnrG  VOLUMES. 

coNsisnHo  or 

NOVELS    AND     ROMANCES, 

Now  Beady,  Price  One  ShUUng,  or  Free  by  PotAfor  14  SUampi, 

L  Five  Sea  Kovel8»  Complete.    fil2  pages.  Crown  Svo^ 

Illustrated  Cover. 

2.  Bomances  of  the  American  War;  containing  Eight 

£xciting  Tales  of  Love  and  Battle.  ^  Royal  8vo,  836  pages,  with  Pictorial 
Cover,  and  Eight  fiill*page  Illustrations  printed  on  Toned  Paper. 

3.  Tales  of  the  Far  West,  abonnding  in  Excitement  and 

Adventure.    Crown  8vo»  bVk  pages,  Illustrated  Cover. 

4.  The  Story  Teller;  or,  Bomances  of  the  Land  and  the 

Sea.    fioyal  4to,  with  Large  Ulustmtions. 

5.  Bonnd  the  Camp-Fire ;  or.  Tales  of  the  Biyouac  and 

Battle-Field.    Foolscap  8vo,  Enamelled  Boards,  Pictorial  Cover. 

6.  Adventures  on  the  Prairies;  and  Life  ameng  the 

Indians:  abounding  in  thrilling  Interest  and  fiomance.    JBojral  Svo,  with 
full-page  Illustrations. 

7.  Bomanees  of  Crime;  or,  The  Disclosures  of  aDetec* 

tivc.    Bj  James  M^Levy.    Foolscap  8vo,  Illustrated  Pictorial  Boards. 
Sr.B.— Other  VolumeB  in  PreparatioxL 


*«*  Th/t  extraordinarjf  value  and  hulk  for  ike  monep  e§tnd  in  the  above  Liet  is  qu.U§ 
Mi^prtetdeMted,  each  volume  being  ie^Uedfmtreaewrjf  ofimUreiUno  reading. 


SIXPENNY    LIBRARY 

OF 

ROMANCE   AND    ADVENTURE. 


*«*  C(mtaimng  fiiSt^laflB  Bepriitti  and  Original  Works  of  an  interadisy  ek^^ 
Each  Volume  is  comidete  in  itwlf ,  contains  128  or  100  pi^es  Crown  Bvo,  gr  340  pagM 
Foolscap  Sto,  printed  on  good  Paper,  dooa  up  in  handsome  Illustrated  Coloured  Covex;. 

JPrJBi  8iL  scmI^  or  JVm  by  Pod/or  7  Stampe. 

L  The  Scottish  Chiefir.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

a.  St  Clair  of  the  Isles;  or.  The  Outlaws'  Bevenge*. 


at  aai  M  inn  nu  sxBSi];  ausQow. 
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3.  Tharddeus  of  Warsaw.    By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

4.  The  Warrior  Brothers :  a  Bomanoe  of  Love  and 

Crime. 

6.  The  Insurgent  Chief:  a  Bomanoe  of  the  Irish 

Rebellion. 

6.  The  Chamber  Mystery;  or,  A  Father's  Crime. 

7.  The  Pirate  of  the  Slave  Coast 

8.  The  Shawnee  Fiend ;  or,  Nick  of  the  Woods. 

9.  Bipperda  the  Benegade ;  or,  The  Siege  of  Ceuta. 

10.  The  Arkansas   Banger;   or,  Dingle   the    Back- 
woodsman. 

IL  Neverfail;  or,  The  Children  of  the  Border. 
12.  The  White  Queen  and  the  Mohawk  Chie£ 
18.  Panl  the  Bover ;  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 

14.  The  Witch  of  the  Wave;  or.  The  Bover's  Captiva 

15.  The  Heir  and  the  Usurper. 

16.  The  Mystic  Tie :  a  Tale  of  the  Camp  and  Court 

of  Buonaparte. 

17.  The  Turkish  Slave;  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 

Constantinople. 

18.  Disinherited ;  or.  The  Heir  of  Motcombe. 

19.  The  Silver  Hand :  a  Story  of  Land  and  Sea. 

20.  The  King's  Talisman :  an  Eastern  Bomanoe. 

21.  The  Child  of  the  Sea ;  or.  The  Pirate's  Adopted, 

22.  Hearts  of  Steel ;  or,  The  Celt  and  the  Saxon. 

23.  Galloping  O'Hogan;  a  Bomance  of  Sarsfield. 

24.  Pitzhem ;  or,  The  Bover  of  the  Irish  Seas. 

25.  Michael  Dwyer:  the  Insurgent  Captain  of  the 

AVicklow  Mountains. 

26.  The  Virginian  Hunter;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Backwoods. 

27.  The  Lover's  Bevenge;  or,  The  Brothers  of  the 

Fnnric. 

28.  Bomances  of  Love,  War,  and  Mystery. 

29.  Too  Late;  and  other  Tales. 

30.  Alley  Sheridan,  by  W.  Carleton,  and  Other  Tales. 


New   Volumes   at   Press. 
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